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THE  ELECT  LADY. 


By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,    Author   of 
"Alec  Forbes," 

CHAPTER   I. — landlord's   DAUGHTER  AND 

tenant's  son. 

IN  a  kitchen  of  moderate  size,  flagged  with 
slate,  humble  in  its  appointments,  yet 
looking  scarcely  that  of  a  farmhouse — for 
there  were  utensils  about  it  indicating  neces- 
sities more  artificial  than  usually  grow  upon 
a  farm — with  the  corner  of  a  white  deal  table 
between  them,  sat  two  young  people  evi- 
dently different  in  rank,  and  meeting  upon 
no  level  of  friendship.  The  young  woman 
held  in  her  hand  a  paper,  which  seemed  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  She  was  about 
four  or  five-and-twenty,  well  grown  and  not 
ungraceful,  with  dark  hair,  dark  hazel  eyes, 
and  rather  large,  handsome  features,  full  of 
intelligence,  but  a  little  hard,  and  not  a  little 
regnant — as  such  features  must  be,  except 
after  prolonged  influence  of  a  heart  potent 
in  self-subjugation.  As  to  her  social  expres- 
sion, it  was  a  minghng  of  the  gentlewoman 
of  education,  and  the  farmer's  daughter  su- 
preme over  the  household  and  its  share  in 
the  labour  of  production. 

As  to  the  young  man,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  deeper-seeing  eye  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  observers,  not  to  take  him  for  a 
weaker  nature  than  the  young  woman ;  and 
the  deference  he  showed  her  as  the  superior, 
would  have  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  a  true 
judgment.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  but  plainly 
in  fine  health;  had  a  good  forehead,  and  a  clear 
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Anxals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood," 
■'Robert  Falconer,"  etc. 

hazel  eye,  not  over  large  or  prominent,  but 
full  of  light;  a  firm  mouth,  with  a  curious 
smile  ;  a  sunburnt  complexion  ;  and  a  habit 
when  perplexed  of  pinching  his  upper  lip 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  which  at  the 
present  moment  he  was  unconsciously  indulg- 
ing. He  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer — in 
what  part  of  Scotland  is  of  little  consequence 
— and  his  companion  for  the  moment  was 
the  daughter  of  the  laird. 

"  I  have  glanced  over  the  poem,"  said  the 
lady,  "  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  what  you  see  in  print." 

"  Would  that  be  reason  for  printing  it, 
ma'am  ?"  asked  the  man,  with  amused  smile. 

"  It  would  be  for  the  editor  to  determine," 
she  answered,  not  perceiving  the  hinted  ob- 
jection. 

"  You  w^ill  remember,  ma'am,  that  I  never 
-indeed  I  never  thought  of  such  a 


suggested- 
thing!" 
"I  do 


not  forget.  It  was  your  mother 
who  drew  my  attention  to  the  verses." 

"  I  must  speak  to  my  mother  !  "  he  said,  in 
a  meditative  way. 

"You  cannot  object  to  my  seeing  your 
work  !  She  does  not  show  it  to  everybody ! 
It  is  most  creditable  to  you,  such  an  employ- 
ment of  your  leisure  ! " 

"  The  poem  was  never  meant  for  any  eyes 
but  my  own — except  my  brother's." 

"  What  was  the  good  of  writing  it,  if  no 
one  was  to  see  it  f 
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"  The  writing  of  it,  ma'am." 

"  For  the  exercise,  you  mean  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  hardly  mean  that." 

"  I  am  afraid  then  I  do  not  understand 
you." 

"Do  you  never  write  anything  but  what 
you  publish  ?" 

"  Publish  !  /  never  publish  !  What  made 
you  think  of  such  a  thing  1 " 

"  That  you  know  so  much  about  it, 
ma'am." 

"  I  know  people  connected  with  the  papers, 
and  thought  it  might  encourage  you  to  see 
something  in  print.  The  newspapers  publish 
so  many  poems  now !  " 

"  I  wish  it  hadn't  been  just  that  one  my 
mother  gave  you  !  " 

"AVhyf 

"For  one  thing,  it  is  not  finished — as  you 
will  see  when  you  read  it  more  carefully." 

"  I  did  see  a  line  I  thought  hardly  rhyth- 
mical, but " 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am ;  the  want  of  rhythm 
there  was  intentional." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that.  Intention  is  the 
worst  possible  excuse  for  wrong  !  The  accent 
should  always  be  made  to  fall  in  the  right 
place." 

"Beyond  a  doubt; — but  might  not  the 
right  place  alter  with  the  sense  V 

"  Never.     The  rule  is  strict." 

"  Is  there  no  danger  of  making  the  verse 
monotonous  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know." 

"  I  have  an  idea,  ma'am,  that  our  great 
poets  owe  much  of  their  music  to  the  liberties 
they  take  with  the  rhythm.  They  treat  the 
rule  as  its  masters,  and  break  it  when  they 
see  fit." 

"  You  must  be  wrong  there  !  But  in  any 
case  you  must  not  presume  to  take  the  liber- 
ties of  a  great  poet." 

"It  is  a  poor  reward  for  being  a  great 
poet  to  be  allowed  to  take  liberties.  I  should 
say  that,  doing  their  work  to  the  best  of 
their  power,  they  were  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of  higher  laws  of  verse.  Every- 
one must  walk  by  the  light  given  him.  By 
the  rules  which  others  have  laid  down  he 
may  learn  to  walk;  but  once  his  heart 
is  awake  to  truth,  and  his  ear  to  measure, 
melody,  and  harmony,  he  must  walk  by  the 
light  and  the  music  God  gives  him." 

"  That  is  dangerous  doctrine,  Andrew  !  " 
said  the  lady,  with  a  superior  smile.  "  But," 
she  continued,  "  I  will  mark  what  faults  I 
see,  and  point  them  out  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  but  please  do  not 
send  the  verses  anywhere." 


"  I  will  not,  except  I  find  them  worthy^ 
You  need  not  be  afraid !  For  my  father's- 
sake  I  will  have  an  eye  to  your  reputation." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  ma'am,"  returned 
Andrew,  but  with  his  curious  smile,  hard  to 
describe.  It  had  in  it  a  wonderful  mixing 
of  sweetness  and  humour,  and  a  something 
that  seemed  to  sit  miles  above  his  amuse- 
ment. A  heavenly  smile  it  was,  knowing 
too  much  to  be  angry.  It  had  in  it  neither 
offence  nor  scorn.  In  respect  of  his  poetry 
he  was  shy  like  a  girl;  but  he  showed  no 
rejection  of  the  patronage  forced  upon  him 
by  the  lady. 

He  rose  and  stood  a  moment. 

"  Well,  Andrew,  Avhat  is  it  ?" 

"  When  will  you  allow  me  to  call  for  the 
verses  ?" 

"  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so.  By  that 
time  I  shall  have  made  up  my  mind.  If  in 
doubt,  I  shall  ask  my  father." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  the  laird  to  think  I  spend 
my  time  on  poetry." 

"  You  write  poetry,  Andrew !  A  man 
should  not  do  what  he  would  not  have 
known." 

"  That  is  true,  ma'am ;  I  only  feared  an 
erroneous  conclusion." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that.  My  father 
knows  that  you  are  a  hard-working  young 
man.  There  is  not  one  of  his  farms  in  better 
order  than  yours.  Were  it  otherwise,  I 
should  not  be  so  interested  in  your  poetry." 

Andrew  wished  her  less  interested  in  it. 
To  have  his  verses  read  was  like  having  a 
finger  poked  in  his  eye.  He  had  not  known 
that  his  mother  looked  at  his  papers.  But 
he  showed  little  sign  of  his  annoyance,  bad© 
the  lady  good  morning,  and  left  the  kitchen. 

Miss  Fordyce  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  out.  In  front  of 
her  was  a  paved  court,  surrounded  with  low 
buildings,  between  two  of  which  was  visible, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so,  a  railway  line 
where  it  approached  a  viaduct.  She  heard 
the  sound  of  a  coming  train,  and  who  in  a 
country  place  will  not  stand  to  see  one  pass  I 

CHAPTER  ir. — AN  ACCIDENT. 

While  the  two  were  talking,  a  long  train, 
part  carriages,  part  trucks,  was  rattling 
through  a  dreary  country,  where  it  could 
never  have  been  were  there  not  regions  ver} 
different  on  both  sides  of  it.  For  miles  in 
any  direction,  nothing  but  humpy  moorland 
was  to  be  seen,  a  gathering  of  low  hills,  with 
now  and  then  a  higher  one,  its  sides  broken 
by  occasional  torrents,  in  poor  likeness  of  a 
mountain.     No  smoke  proclaimed  the  pre- 
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sence  of  human  dwelling;  but  there  were 
spots  between  the  hills  where  the  hand  of 
man  had  helped  the  birth  of  a  feeble  fertility  ; 
and  in  front  was  a  small  but  productive 
valley,  on  the  edge  of  which  stood  the  ancient 
house  of  Potlurg,  with  the  heath  behind  it : 
over  a  narrow  branch  of  this  valley  went  the 
viaduct. 

It  was  a  slow  train,  with  few  passengers. 
Of  these  one  was  looking  from  his  window 
with  a  vague,  foolish  sense  of  superiority, 
thinking  what  a  forgotten,  scarce  created 
country  it  seemed.  He  was  a  well  dressed, 
good-looking  fellow,  with  a  keen  but  pale 
gray  eye,  and  a  fine  forehead,  but  a  chin  such 
as  is  held  to  indicate  weakness.  More  than 
one,  however,  of  the  strongest  women  I  have 
known,  were  defective  in  chin.  The  young 
man  was  in  the  only  first-class  carriage  of 
the  train,  and  alone  in  it.  Dressed  in  a 
gray  suit,  he  was  a  little  too  particular 
in  the  smaller  points  of  his  attire,  and 
lacked  in  consequence  something  of  the 
look  of  a  gentleman.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  take  off  his  hard  round  hat, 
and  pass  a  white  left  hand  through  his  short- 
cut mousey  hair,  while  his  right  caressed  a 
far  longer  moustache,  in  which  he  seemed  in- 
terested. A  certain  indescribable  heaviness 
and  lack  of  light  characterized  his  pale  face. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early  June.  The 
air  was  rather  cold,  but  youth  and  health 
care  little  about  temperature  on  a  holiday, 
with  the  sun  shining,  and  that  sweetest 
sense — to  such  at  least  as  are  ordinarily  bound 
by  routine,  of  having  nothing  to  do.  To 
many  men  and  women  the  greatest  trouble 
is  to  choose,  for  self  is  the  hardest  of  masters 
to  please ;  but  as  yet  George  Crawford  had 
not  been  troubled  with  much  choosing. 

A  crowded  town  behind  him,  the  loneli- 
ness he  looked  upon  was  a  pleasure  to  him. 
Compelled  to  spend  time  in  it,  without  the 
sense  of  being  on  the  way  out  of  it,  his  own 
company  would  soon  have  grown  irksome 
to  him;  for  however  much  men  may  be 
interested  in  themselves,  there  are  few  indeed 
who  are  interesting  to  themselves.  Those 
only  whose  self  is  aware  of  a  higher  pre- 
sence, can  escape  becoming  bores  and  dis- 
gusts to  themselves.  That  every  man  is  end- 
lessly greater  than  what  he  calls  himself, 
must  seem  a  paradox  to  the  ignorant  and 
dull,  but  a  universe  would  be  impossible 
without  it.  George  had  not  arrived  at  the 
discovery  of  this  fact,  and  yet  was  for  the 
present  contented  both  with  himself  and 
with  his  circumstances. 

The  heather  was  not  in  bloom,  and  the 


few  flowers  of  the  heathy  land  made  no 
show.  Brown  and  darker  brown  predomin- 
ated, with  here  and  there  a  shadow  of  green ; 
and,  weary  of  his  outlook,  George  was  set- 
tling back  to  his  book,  Vhen  there  came  a 
great  bang,  and  a  tearing'  sound.  He  started 
to  his  feet,  and  for  hours  knew  nothing  more. 
A  truck  had  run  off  the  line  and  turned 
over ;  the  carriage  in  which  he  was  had  fol- 
lowed it,  and  one  of  the  yiung  man's  legs  wa^:- 
broken. 

CHAPTER  III. — HELP. 

"  Papa  !  papa !  there  is  an  accident  on 
the  line  !  "  cried  Miss  Fordyce,  running  into 
her  father's  study,  where  he  sat  surrounded 
with  books.     "  I  saw  it  from  the  door  ! " 

"  Hush  ! "  returned  the  old  man,  and  list- 
ened. 

"  I  hear  the  train  going  on,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment. 

"  Part  of  it  is  come  to  grief,  I  am  certain," 
answered  his  daughter.  "  I  saw  something 
fall." 

"Well,  my  dear?" 

"Whats/ia/^wedor' 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? "  rejoined 
her  father,  without  a  movement  toward 
rising.  "  It  is  too  far  off  for  us  to  be  of  any 
use." 

"  We  ought  to  go  and  see." 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  such  seeing,  Alexa, 
and  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  for  it.  The 
misery  I  cannot  avoid  is  enough  for  me." 

But  Alexa  was  out  of  the  room,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  running,  in  as  straight  a 
line  as  she  could  keep,  across  the  heath  to 
the  low  embankment.  Andrew  caught  sight 
of  her  running.  He  could  not  see  the  line, 
but,  convinced  that  something  was  the 
matter,  turned  and  ran  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  a  hard  and  long  run  for  Alexa, 
over  such  ground.  Troubled  at  her  father's 
indifference,  she  ran  the  faster — too  fast  for 
thinking,  but  not  too  fast  for  the  thoughts 
that  came  of  themselves.  What  had  come 
to  her  father  1  Their  house  was  the  nearest ! 
She  could  not  shut  out  the  conviction  that, 
since  succeeding  to  the  property,  he  had 
been  growing  less  and  less  neighbourly. 

She  had  caught  up  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which 
impeded  her  running.  Yet  she  made  good 
speed,  her  dress  gathered  high  in  the  other 
hand.  Her  long  dark  hair  broken  loose  and 
flying  in  the  wind,  her  assumed  dignity  for- 
gotten, and  only  the  woman  awake,  she  ran 
like  a  deer  over  the  heather,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  it 
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was  a  long  moor-mile,  reached  the  embank- 
ment, flushed  and  panting. 

Some  of  the  carriages  had  rolled  down, 
and  the  rails  were  a  wreck.  But  the  engine 
and  half  the  train  had  kept  on  :  neither 
rlriver  nor  stoker  was  hurt,  and  they  were 
hurrying  to  fetch  help  from  the  next  station. 
At  the  foot  of  tlie  bank  lay  George  Crawford 
insensible,  with  the  guard  of  the  train  doing 
what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  consciousness. 
He  was  on  his  back,  pale  as  death,  with  no 
motion,  and  scarce  a  sign  of  life. 

Alexa  tried  to  give  him  brandy,  but  she 
was  so  exhausted,  and  her  hand  shook  so, 
that  she  had  to  yield  the  bottle  to  the  guard, 
and,  hale  and  strong  as  she  was,  could  but 
drag  herself  a  little  apart  before  she  fainted. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  train  approached 
the  station,  the  driver,  who  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood,  saw  the  doctor,  slackened 
speed,  and  set  his  whistle  shrieking  wildly. 
The  doctor  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  came 
straight  over  everything  to  his  side. 

"You  go  on,"  he  said,  having  heard  what 
liad  happened  ;  "  I  shall  be  there  sooner  than 
.you  could  take  me." 

He  came  first  upon  Andrew  trying  to 
imake  Miss  Fordyce  swallow  a  little  of  the 
brandy. 

"There's  but  one  gentleman  hurt,  sir," 
said  the  guard.  "  The  other's  only  a  young 
lady  that's  run  till  she's  dropped." 

"To  bring  brandy,"  supplemented  Andrew. 

The  doctor  recognized  Alexa,  and  won- 
dered what  reception  her  father  would  give 
Tiis  patient,  for  to  Potlurg  he  must  go  !  Sud- 
denly she  came  to  herself,  and  sat  up, 
gazing  wildly  around. 

"  Out  of  breath.  Miss  Fordyce  ;  nothing 
worse  !  "  said  the  doctor,  and  she  smiled. 

He  turned  to  the  young  man,  and  did  for 
him  what  he  could  without  splints  or  ban-  j 
dages  ;  then,  with  the  help  of  the  guard  and 
Andrew,  constructed,  from  pieces  of  the  broken 
carriages,  a  sort  of  litter  on  which  to  carry 
him  to  Potlurg. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  asked  Alexa. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He's  had  a  bad  blow 
on  the  head,  though.  We  must  get  him 
somewhere  as  fast  as  we  can  ! " 

"  Do  you  know  him  ? " 

"  Not  I.  But  we  must  take  him  to  your 
house.  I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  with 
him ! " 

"  What  else  should  you  want  to  do  with 
him?" 

"  I  was  afraid  it  might  bother  the  laird." 

"  You  scarcely  know  my  father,  Dr. 
Pratt  I " 


"  It  would  bother  most  people  to  have  a 
wounded  man  quartered  on  them  for  weeks !  " 
returned  the  doctor.  "  Poor  fellow  !  A  good- 
looking  fellow  too  ! " 

A  countryman  who  had  been  in  the  next 
carriage,  but  had  escaped  almost  unhurt, 
offering  his  service,  Andrew  and  he  took 
up  the  litter  gently,  and  set  out  walking 
with  care,  the  doctor  on  one  side,  leading 
his  horse,  and  Miss  Fordyce  on  the  other. 

It  was  a  strange  building  to  which,  after 
no  small  anxiety,  they  drew  near ;  nor  did  it 
look  the  less  strange  the  nearer  they  came. 
It  was  unsheltered  by  a  single  tree  ;  and  but 
for  a  low  wall  and  iron  rail  on  one  side, 
enclosing  what  had  been  a  garden,  but  was 
now  a  grass  plot,  it  rose  straight  out  of 
the  heather.  From  this  plot  the  ground 
sloped  to  the  valley,  and  was  under  careful 
cultivation.  The  entrance  to  it  was  closed 
with  a  gate  of  wrought  iron,  of  good  work- 
manship, but  so  wasted  with  rust  that  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  vanishing.  Here  at 
one  time  had  been  the  way  into  the  house  ; 
but  no  door,  and  scarce  a  window,  was  now 
to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  building. 
It  was  very  old,  and  consisted  of  three 
gables,  a  great  half-round  between  two  of 
them,  and  a  low  tower  with  a  conical  roof. 

Crawford  had  begun  to  recover  conscious- 
ness, but  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  was 
received  by  acute  pain.  The  least  attempt 
to  move  was  torture,  and  again  he  fainted. 

CHAPTER   IV. — THE   LAIRD. 

Conducted  by  the  lady,  they  passed  round 
the  house  to  the  court,  and  across  the  court 
to  a  door  in  one  of  the  gables.  It  was  a  low, 
narrow  door,  but  large  enough  for  the  man 
that  stood  there — a  little  man,  with  colour- 
less face,  and  quiet,  abstracted  look.  His 
eyes  were  cold  and  keen,  his  features  small, 
delicate,  and  regular.  He  had  an  erect 
little  back,  and  was  dressed  in  a  long-tailed 
coat,  looking  not  much  of  a  laird,  and  less  of 
a  farmer,  as  he  stood  framed  in  the  gray 
stone  wall,  in  which  odd  little  windows, 
dotted  here  and  tliere  at  all  heights  and 
distances,  revealed  a  wonderful  arrangement 
of  floors  and  rooms  inside. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fordyce  !  "  said  the 
doctor.  "This  is  a  bad  business,  but  it  might 
have  been  worse !  Not  a  soul  injured  but 
one  ! " 

"  Souls  don't  commonly  get  injured  by 
accident ! "  returned  the  laird,  with  a  cold 
smile  that  was  far  from  discourteous.  "  Stick 
to  the  body,  doctor  !  There  you  know  some- 
thing 1 " 
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"  It's  a  truth,  laird !"  answered  the  doctor — 
but  added  to  himself — "  Well !  it's  awful  to 
hear  the  truth  from  some  mouths  ! " 

The  laird  spoke  no  word  of  objection  or 
of  welcome.  They  carried  the  poor  fellow 
into  the  house,  following  its  mistress  to  a 
room,  where,  with  the  help  of  her  one 
domestic,  and  instructed  by  the  doctor,  she 
soon  had  a  bed  prepared  for  him.  Then 
away  rode  the  doctor  at  full  speed  to  fetch 
the  appliances  necessary,  leaving  the  laird 
standing  by  the  bed,  with  a  look  of  mild 
dissatisfaction,  but  not  a  whisper  of  oppo- 
sition. 

It  was  the  guest-chamber  to  which  George 
Crawford  had  been  carried,  a  room  far  more 
comfortable  than  a  stranger  might,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  house,  have  believed  possible. 
Everything  in  it  was  old-fashioned,  and,  hav- 
ing been  dismantled,  it  was  not  in  apple-pie 
order ;  but  it  was  rapidly  and  silently  re- 
stored to  its  humble  ideal ;  and  when  the 
doctor,  after  an  incredibly  brief  absence, 
returned  with  his  assistant,  he  seemed  both 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  change. 

"  He  must  have  some  one  to  sit  up  with 
him,  Miss  Fordyce,"  he  said,  when  all  was 
done. 

"  I  will  myself,"  she  answered.  "  But 
you  must  give  me  exact  directions,  for  I  have 
done  no  nursing." 

"  If  you  will  walk  a  little  way  with  me,  I 
will  tell  you  all  you  need  know.  He  will  sleep 
now,  I  think — at  least  till  you  get  back  :  I 
shall  not  keep  you  beyond  a  few  minutes. — 
It  is  not  a  very  awkward  fracture,"  he  con- 
tinued as  they  went.  "It  might  have  been 
much  worse  !  We  shall  have  him  about  in  a 
few  weeks 
care  while  the  bones  are  uniting." 

The  laird  turned  from  the  bed,  and  went 
to  his  study,  where  he  walked  up  and  down, 
lost  and  old  and  pale,  the  very  Bibhad  of  the 
room  with  its  ancient  volumes  all  around. 
Whatever  his  eyes  fell  upon,  he  turned 
from,  as  if  he  had  no  longer  any  pleasure  in 
it,  and  presently  stole  back  to  the  room 
where  the  sufferer  lay.  On  tiptoe,  with  a 
caution  suggestive  of  a  wild  beast  asleep,  he 
crept  to  the  bed,  looked  down  on  his  un- 
welcome guest  with  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy crossed  with  dislike,  and  shook  his 
head  slowly  and  solemnly,  like  one  injured 
but  forgiving. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  young  man's  pocket- 
book.  It  had  fallen  from  his  coat  as  they 
undressed  him,  and  was  on  a  table  by  the 
bedside.  He  caught  it  up  just  ere  Alexa 
re-entered. 


But  he  will  want  the  greatest 


"  How  is  he,  father  ? "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  fast  asleep,"  answered  the  laird. 
"  How  long  does  the  doctor  think  he  will 
have  to  be  here    " 

"  I  did  not  ask  him,"  she  replied. 

"That  was  an  oversight,  my  child,"  he 
returned.  "It  is  of  consequence  we  should 
know  the  moment  for  his  removal." 

"  We  shall  know  it  in  good  time.  The 
doctor  called  it  an  affair  of  weeks — or  months 
— I  forget.  But  you  shall  not  be  troubled, 
father.     I  will  attend  to  him." 

"  But  I  am  troubled,  Alexa  !  You  do  not 
know  how  little  money  I  have  ! " 

Again  he  retired — slowly,  shut  his  door, 
locked  it,  and  began  to  search  the  pocket- 
book.  He  found  certain  bank-notes,  and 
made  a  discovery  concerning  its  owner. 

With  the  help  of  her  old  woman,  and 
noiselessly,  while  Crawford  lay  in  a  half- 
slumber,  Alexa  continued  making  the  chamber 
more  comfortable.  Chintz  curtains  veiled  the 
windows,  which,  for  all  their  narrowness,  had 
admitted  too  much  light ;  and  an  old  carpet 
deadened  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
creaking  boards — for  the  bones  of  a  house 
do  not  grow  silent  with  age ;  a  fire  burned  in 
the  antique  grate,  and  was  a  soul  to  the 
chamber,  which  was  chilly,  looking  to  the 
north,  with  walls  so  thick  that  it  took  half 
the  summer  to  warm  them  through.  Old 
Meg,  moving  to  and  fro,  kept  shaking  her 
head  like  her  master,  as  if  she  also  were  in 
the  secret  of  some  house-misery  ;  but  she 
was  only  indulging  the  funereal  temperament 
of  an  ancient  woman.  As  Alexa  ran  through 
the  heather  in  the  morning,  she  looked 
not  altogether  unlike  a  peasant ;  her  shoes 
were  strong,  her  dress  was  short ;  but  now 
she  came  and  went  in  a  soft-coloured  gown, 
neither  ill  made  nor  unbecoming.  She  did 
not  seem  to  belong  to  what  is  called  society, 
but  she  looked  dignified,  at  times  almost 
stately,  with  an  expression  of  superiority, 
not  strong  enough  to  make  her  handsome 
face  unpleasing.  It  resembled  her  father's, 
but,  for  a  woman's,  was  cast  in  a  larger 
mould. 

The  day  crept  on.  The  invalid  was  fever- 
ish. His  nurse  obeyed  the  doctor  minutely, 
to  a  single  drop.  She  had  her  tea  brought 
her,  but  when  the  supper-hour  arrived,  went 
to  join  her  father  in  the  kitchen. 

CHAPTER  V. — AFTER  SUPPER. 

They  always  ate  in  the  kitchen.  Strange 
to  say,  there  was  no  dining-room  in  the 
house,  though  there  was  a  sweetly  old- 
fashioned  drawing-room.     The   servant  was 
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sure,  that  he  yielded  his  profession,  and  re- 
tired to  Potlurg. 

Greatly  dwindled  as  he  found  the  pro- 
perty, and  much  and  long  as  it  had  been 
mismanaged,  it  was  yet  of  considerable 
value,  and  worth  a  wise  care.  The  result  of 
the  labour  he  spent  upon  it  was  such  that  it 
had  now  for  years  yielded  him,  if  not  a 
large  rental,  one  far  larger  at  least  than  his 
daughter  imagined.  But  the  sinking  of  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  laird  seemed  to  work  ill 
for  the  man,  and  good  only  for  the  land. 
I  say  seemed,  because  what  we  call  degeneracy 
is  often  but  the  unveiling  of  what  was  there 
all  the  time ;  and  the  evil  we  could  become, 
we  are.  If  I  have  in  me  the  tyrant  or  the 
miser,  there  he  is,  and  such  am  I — as  surely 
as  if  the  tyrant  or  the  miser  were  even 
now  visible  to  the  wondering  dislike  of  my 
neighbours.  I  do  not  say  the  characteristic 
is  so  strong,  or  would  be  so  hard  to  change 
as  by  the  revealing  development  it  must 
become ;  but  it  is  there,  alive,  as  an  egg  is 
alive ;  and  by  no  means  inoperative  like  a 
mere  germ,  but  exercising  real  though  occult 
influence  on  the  rest  of  my  character.  There- 
fore, except  the  growing  vitality  be  in  pro- 
cess of  killing  these  ova  of  death,  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  man  that  they  should  be  so 
far  developed  as  to  show  their  existence. 
If  the  man  do  not  then  starve  and  slay 
them,  they  will  drag  him  to  the  judgment- 
seat  of  a  fiery  indignation. 

For  the  laird,  nature  could  ill  replace  the 
human  influences  that  had  surrounded  the 
schoolmaster ;  while  enlargement  both  of 
means  and  leisure  enabled  him  to  develop  by 
indulgence  a  passion  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
possession,  which,  however  refined  in  its  ob- 
jects, was  yet  but  a  branch  of  the  worship  of 
Mammon.  It  suits  the  enemy  just  as  well, 
I  presume,  that  a  man  should  give  his  soul 
for  coins  as  for  money.  In  consequence  he 
was  growing  more  and  more  withdrawn,  ever 
filling  less  the  part  of  a  man — which  is  to 
be  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert 
from  the  tempest.  He  was  more  and  more 
for  himself,  and  thereby  losing  his  life. 
Dearly  as  he  loved  his  daughter,  he  was, 
by  slow  fallings  away,  growing  ever  less  of 
a  companion,  less  of  a  comfort,  less  of  a 
necessity  to  her,  and  requiring  less  and  less 
of  her  for  the  good  or  ease  of  his  existence. 
We  wrong  those  near  us  in  being  inde- 
pendent of  them.  God  himself  would  not 
be  happy  without  his  Son.  We  ought  to 
lean  on  each  other,  giving  and  receiving — 
not  as  weaklings,  but  as  lovers.  Love  is 
strength  as  well  as  need.     Alexa  was  more 


able  to  live  alone  than  most  women ;  there- 
fore it  was  the  worse  for  her.  Too  satisfied 
with  herself,  too  little  uneasy  when  alone, 
she  did  not  know  that  then  she  was  not  in 
good  enough  company.  She  was  what  most 
would  call  a  strong  nature,  nor  knew  what 
weaknesses  belong  to,  and  grow  out  of,  such 
strength  as  hers. 

The  remoter  scions  of  a  family-tree  are  not 
seldom  those  who  make  most  account  of  it :  the 
schoolmaster's  daughter  knew  more  about  the 
Fordyces  of  Potlurg,  and  cared  more  for  their 
traditions,  than  any  who  of  later  years  had 
reaped  its  advantages  or  shared  its  honours. 
Interest  in  the  channel  down  which  one  has 
slid  into  the  world,  is  reasonable,  and  may- 
be elevating :  with  Alexa  it  passed  beyond 
good,  and  wrought  for  evil.  Proud  of  a 
family  with  a  history,  and  occasionally  noted 
in  the  annals  of  the  country,  she  regarded 
herself  as  the  superior  of  all  with  whom  she 
had  hitherto  come  into  relation.  To  the 
poor,  to  whom  she  was  invariably  and  essen- 
tially kind,  she  was  less  condescending  than 
to  such  as  came  nearer  her  own  imagined 
standing :  she  was  constantly  aware  that 
she  belonged  to  the  elect  of  the  land ! 
Society  took  its  revenge  :  the  rich  trades- 
people looked  down  upon  her  as  the  school- 
master's daughter.  Against  their  arrogance 
her  indignation  buttressed  her  lineal  witli 
her  mental  superiority.  At  the  last  the  pride 
of  family  is  a  personal  arrogance.  And  now 
at  length  she  was  in  her  natural  position  as 
heiress  of  Potlurg ! 

She  was  religious — if  one  ma}-  be  called 
religious  who  felt  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  source  of  her  being.  She  felt  bound 
to  defend,  so  far  as  she  honestly  could,  the 
doctrines  concerning  God  and  his  ways  trans- 
mitted by  the  elders  of  her  people  :  to  this 
much,  and  little  more,  her  religion  toward 
God  amounted.  But  she  had  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  do  wha :  was  right. 

Her  father  gave  her  so  little  money  to 
spend,  that  she  had  to  be  very  careful  with 
her  housekeeping,  and  they  lived  in  the 
humblest  way.  For  her  person  she  troubled 
him  as  little  as  she  could,  believing  him, 
from  the  half-statements  and  hints  he  gave, 
and  his  general  carriage  toward  life,  not  a 
little  oppressed  by  lack  of  money,  nor  sus- 
pecting his  necessities  created  and  his  diffi- 
culties induced  by  himself.  In  this  regard 
it  had  come  to  be  understood  between 
them  that  the  produce  of  the  poultry-yard 
was  Alexa's  own;  and  to  some  little  store 
she  had  thus  gathered  she  mainly  trusted  for 
the  requirements  of  her  invaUd-    To  this  her 
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father  could  not  object,  though  he  did  not 
hke  it :  he  felt  what  was  hers  to  be  his 
more  than  he  felt  what  was  his  to  be  hers. 

Alexa  had  not  learned  to  place  value  on 
money  beyond  its  use,  but  she  was  not  there- 
fore free  from  the  service  of  Mammon :  she 
looked  to  it  as  to  a  power  essential,  not  de- 
rived ;  she  did  not  see  it  as  God's  creation 
but  merely  as  an  existence,  thus  making  of 
a  creature  of  God  the  Mammon  of  unright- 
eousness. She  did  not,  however,  cling  to 
it,  but  was  ready  to  spend  it.  At  the  same 
time,  had  George  CraAvford  looked  less 
handsome  or  less  of  a  gentleman,  she  would 
not  have  been  so  ready  to  devote  the  con- 
tent of  her  little  secret  drawer. 

The  discovery  of  her  relationship  to  the 
young  man,  waked  a  new  feeling.  She  had 
never  had  a  brother,  never  known  a  cousin, 
and  had  avoided  the  approach  of  such  young 
men  as,  of  inferior  position  in  her  eyes,  had 
sought  to  be  friendly  with  her :  here  was 
one  thrown  helpless  on  her  care,  with 
necessities  enough  to  fill  the  gap  between 
his  real  relation  to  her,  and  that  of  the 
brother  after  whom  she  had  sighed  in  vain  ! 
It  was  a  new  and  delightful  sensation  to 
have  a  family  claim  on  a  young  man — a 
claim,  the  material  advantage  of  which  was 
all  on  his  side,  the  devotion  all  on  hers. 
She  was  invaded  by  a  flood  of  tenderness 
toward  the  man.  Was  he  not  her  cousin, 
a  gentleman,  and  helpless  as  any  newborn 
child  1  Nothing  should  be  wanting  that  a 
strong  woman  could  do  for  a  powerless  man  ! 

CHAPTER  VII. — THE   COUSINS. 

George  Crawford  was  in  excellent  health 
when  the  accident  occurred,  and  so  when 
he  began  to  recover,  his  restoration  was 
rapid.  The  process,  however,  was  still  long 
enough  to  compel  the  cousins  to  know 
more  of  each  other  than  twelve  months  of 
ordinary  circumstance  would  have  made 
possible. 

George,  feeling  neither  the  need,  nor,  there- 
fore, the  joy  of  the  new  relationship  so  much 
as  Alexa,  disappointed  her.  by  the  coolness  of 
his  response  to  her  communication  of  the 
fact;  and  as  they  were  both  formal,  that 
is,  less  careful  as  to  the  reasonable  than 
as  to  the  conventional,  they  were  not 
very  ready  to  fall  in  love.  Such  people 
may  learn  all  about  each  other,  and  not 
come  near  enough  for  love  to  be  possible 
between  them.  Some  people  approximate  at 
once,  and  at  once  decline  to  love,  remaining 
friends  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Others  love 
at  once  ;  and  some  take  a  whole  married  life 


to  come  near  enough,  and  at  last  love.  But 
the  reactions  of  need  and  ministration  can 
hardly  fail  to  breed  tenderness,  and  disclose 
the  best  points  of  character. 

The  cousins  w^ere  both  handsome,  and — 
which  was  of  more  consequence — each  thought 
the  other  handsome.  They  found  their  reli- 
gious opinions  closely  coincident — nor  any 
wonder,  for  they  had  gone  for  years  to  the 
same  church  every  Sunday,  had  been  regu- 
larly pumped  upon  from  the  same  reservoir, 
and  had  drunk  the  same  arguments  concern- 
ing things  true  and  untrue. 

George  found  that  Alexa  had  plenty  of 
brains,  a  cultivated  judgment,  and  some 
knowledge  of  literatiu-e ;  that  there  was  no 
branch  of  science  with  which  she  had  not 
some  little  acquaintance,  in  which  she  did 
not  take  some  small  interest.  Her  father's 
teaching  was  beyond  any  he  could  have  pro- 
cured for  her,  and  what  he  taught  she  had 
learned;  for  she  had  a  love  of  knowing,  a 
tendency  to  growth,  a  capacity  for  seizing 
real  points,  though  as  yet  perceiving  next 
to  nothing  of  their  relation  to  human  life 
and  hope.  She  believed  herself  a  judge  of 
verse,  but  in  truth  her  knowledge  of  poetry 
was  limited  to  its  outer  forms,  of  which 
she  had  made  good  studies  with  her  father. 
She  had  learned  the  how  before  the  what, 
knew  the  body  before  the  soul — could  tell 
good  binding  but  not  bad  leather — in  a 
word,  knew  verse  but  not  poetry. 

She  understood  nothing  of  music,  but 
George  did  not  miss  that;  he  was  more 
sorry  she  did  not  know  French — not  for  the 
sake  of  its  literature,  but  because  of  showing 
herself  an  educated  woman. 

Diligent  in  business,  not  fervent  in  spirit, 
she  was  never  idle.  But  there  are  other 
ways  than  idleness  of  wasting  time.  Alexa  was 
continually  "  improving  herself,"  but  it  was 
a  big  phrase  for  a  small  matter :  sh^had  not 
learned  that  to  do  the  will  of  God  is  the  only 
way  to  improve  oneself.  She  would  have 
scorned  the  narrowness  of  any  one  who  told 
her  so,  not  understanding  what  the  will  of 
God  means. 

She  found  that  her  guest  and  cousin  was 
a  man  of  some  position,  and  Avondered  that 
her  father  should  never  have  mentioned  the 
relationship.  The  fact  was  that,  in  a  time  of 
poverty,  the  schoolmaster  had  made  to 
George's  father  the  absurd  request  of  a 
small  loan  without  security,  and  the  banker 
had  behaved  as  a  rich  relation  and  a  banker 
was  pretty  sure  to  behave. 

George  occupied  a  place  of  trust  in  the 
bank,  and,  though  not    yet  admitted  to    a 
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full  knowledge  of  its  more  important  trans- 
actions, hoped  soon  to  be  made  a  partner. 

When  his  father  came  to  Potlurg  to  see 
him,  the  laird  declined  to  appear,  and  the 
banker  contented  himself  thereafter  with 
Alexa's  bulletins. 

CHAPTER  Vlir. — GEORGE  AND   THE  LAIRD. 

Alexa's  money  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
most  of  her  chickens  had  been  devoured  by 
the  flourishing  convalescent,  but  not  yet 
would  the  doctor  allow  him  to  return  to 
business. 

One  night  the  electric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  made  it  heavy,  sultry,  and  un- 
refreshing,  and  George  could  not  sleep. 
There  came  a  terrible  burst  of  thunder ;  then 
a  bannered  spear  of  vividest  lightning  seemed 
to  lap  the  house  in  its  flashing  fclJs,  and  the 
simultaneous  thunder  was  mingled  with  the 
sound,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  fall  of  some  part 
of  the  building.  George  sat  up  in  bed  and 
listened.  All  was  still.  He  must  rise  and 
see  what  had  happened,  and  whether  any  one 
was  hurt  I  He  might  meet  Alexa,  and  a  talk 
with  her  would  be  a  pleasant  episode  in  his 
sleepless  night !  He  got  into  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  taking  his  stick,  walked  softly 
from  the  room. 

His  door  opened  immediately  on  the  top 
of  the  stair.  He  stood  and  listened,  but 
was  aware  of  no  sequel  to  the  noise. 
Another  flash  came,  and  lighted  up  the 
space  around  him,  with  its  walls  of  many 
angles.  When  the  darkness  was  returned 
and  the  dazzling  gone,  and  while  the  thunder 
yet  bellowed,  he  caught  the  ghmmer  of  a 
light  under  the  door  of  the  study,  and 
made  his  way  toward  it  over  the  worn  slabs. 
He  knocked,  but  there  was  no  answer.  He 
pushed  the  door,  and  saw  that  the  light  came 
from  behind  a  projecting  bookcase.  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment,  and  glanced  about  him. 

A  little  clinking  sound  came  from  some- 
where. He  stole  nearer  the  source  of  the 
light :  a  thief  might  be  there !  He  peeped 
round  the  end  of  the  bookcase.  With  his 
back  to  him  the  laird  was  kneeling  before  an 
open  chest.  He  had  just  counted  a  few 
pieces  of  gold,  and  was  putting  them  away. 
He  turned  over  his  shoulder  a  face  deathly 
pale,  and  his  eyes  for  a  moment  stared 
blank.  Then  with  a  shivering  smile  he 
rose.  He  had  a  thin-worn  dressing-goM'n 
over  his  night-sliirt,  and  looked  a  thread  of 
a  man. 


"  You  take  me  for  a  miser  ?  "  he  said, 
trembling,  and  stood  expecting  an  answer. 

Crawford  was  bewildered  :  what  business 
had  he  there ! 

"I  am  not  a  miser!"  resumed  the  laird. 
"A  man  may  count  his  money  without  being 
a  miser ! " 

He  stood  and  stared,  still  trembling,  at  his 
guest,  either  too  much  startled  or  too  gentle 
to  find  fault  with  his  intrusion. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  laird,"  said  George. 
"  I  knocked,  but  receiving  no  answer,  feared 
something  was  wrong." 

"  But  why  are  you  out  of  bed — and  you 
an  invalid  V  returned  Mr.  Fordyce. 

"  I  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  feared  the 
lightning  had  done  some  damage." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  meantime  had  better  go  to  bed," 
said  the  laird. 

They  turned  together  toward  the  door. 

"What  a  multitude  of  books  you  have, 
Mr.  Fordyce  !  "  remarked  George.  "  I  had 
not  a  notion  of  such  a  library  in  the 
county ! " 

"  I  have  been  a  lover  of  books  all  my  life," 
returned  the  laird.  "And  they  gather,  they 
gather!"  he  added. 

"  Your  love  draws  them,"  said  George. 

"The  storm  is  over,  I  think,"  said  the 
laird. 

He  did  not  tell  his  guest  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  book  on  those  shelves  not  sought 
after  by  book-buyers — not  one  that  was  not 
worth  money  in  the  book-market.  Here  and 
there  the  dulled  gold  of  a  fine  antique  bind- 
ing returned  the  gleam  of  the  candle,  but  any 
gathering  of  old  law  or  worthless  divinity 
would  have  looked  much  the  same. 

"  I  should  Hke  to  glance  over  them,"  said 
George.  "There  must  be  some  valuable 
volumes  among  so  many  !" 

"Kubbish!  rubbish!"  rejoined  the  old 
man  testily,  almost  hustling  him  from  the 
room.  "  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  it  called  a 
library."   . 

It  seemed  to  Crawford,  as  again  he  lay 
awake  in  his  bed,  altogether  a  strange  inci- 
dent. A  man  may  count  his  money  when 
he  pleases,  but  not  the  less  must  it  seem  odd 
that  he  should  do  so  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  with  such  a  storm  flashing  and 
roaring  around  him,  apparently  unheeded. 
The  next  morning  he  got  his  cousin  to  talk 
about  her  father,  but  drew  from  her  nothing 
to  cast  light  on  what  he  had  seen 
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TN  the  New  Testament,  which  we  study 
-*-  with  such  constant  care,  we  have  some 
notices  of  the  earliest  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
But  while  we  look  so  earnestly  at  the  well- 
spring  and  first  tiny  rills  of  Christianity,  it 
is  strange  that  so  few  care  to  watch  its 
broadening  river.  We  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  first  and  best  of  all  ecclesiastical 
histories,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  show 
us  how  the  witnesses  for  Christ  kindled,  in 
city  after  city,  their  twinkling  beacons,  and 
how  those  beacons  blazed  up  into  steady 
flame.  But  in  the  Acts  we  have  only  the 
beginning  of  that  mighty  movement  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Gospel. 
And  how  much  we  may  learn  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  story  !  The  transition  from 
the  old  world  to  the  new,  from  heathendom 
to  Christianity,  the  spread  of  the  faith  from 
that  small  and  despised  community  of  poor 
Galileans  in  Jerusalem,  till  in  less  than  three 
centuries  it  had  become  the  religion  of  the 
Empire,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences 
of  Christ's  divinity,  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  evidence  comes 
home  to  us  as  we  read  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  first  centuries.  I  propose  to 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  its  early  scenes. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world  lay  wide  apart,  and  it  was  not  often 
that  they  came  in  contact.  They  did  so  first 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  In  his  reign,  in  a.d.  64, 
occurred  the  terrible  fire  at  Eome,  which 
plunged  tens  of  thousands  into  ruin  and 
misery.  Now  the  Emperor  Nero,  the  Anti- 
Christ  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  murderer  of  his 
mother,  the  murderer  of  both  his  wives,  was 
a  man  so  stained  -vWth  every  form  of  infamy 
— he  was  (as  he  has  been  called)  such  "  a 
mixture  of  blood  and  mud  " — that  there  were 
grounds  for  thinking  that  he  had  himself 
caused  the  city  to  be  given  to  the  flames, 
and  even  that  he  had  sung  to  the  harp  as  he 
watched  the  horrible  conflagration.  But 
when  this  rumour  got  abroad  the  despairing 
anger  of  such  a  host  of  the  ruined  was  a 
thing  too  terrible  even  for  Nero  to  face,  and, 
instigated  probably  by  the  deadly  whisper  of 
a  Jewish  actor,*  he  flung  the  blame  of  the  fire 
upon  the  Christians,  and  the  foul  charge  was 

•  Alittirus,  who  probably  had  access  to  Poppaea,  the 
eecond  wife  of  Nero,  who  was  believed  to  be  (-more  or  less)  a 
Jewish  proselyte. 


greedily  snatched  up.  How,  you  will  ask, 
was  it  possible  that  men  conspicuous  for 
their  gentleness,  their  holiness,  their  hatred 
of  all  wrongdoing,  could  be  held  guilty  of  a 
crime  so  aimless  ; — of  a  crime  which  fell  with 
all  its  cruel  force,  not  upon  the  rich,  but 
on  the  poor ;  not  on  the  rulers,  but  on  the 
class  of  slaves,  the  artisans,  to  whom  the 
Christians  themselves  belonged  ?  We  shall 
find  the  reason  in  the  deadly  hatred  which, 
in  spite  of  their  innocence,  the  Christians 
inspired  into  the  heart  of  the  world.  Their 
Lord  had  told  them  not  to  marvel  if  the 
world  hated  them.  He  had  warned  them  to 
expect  the  fury  and  malediction  of  every 
evil  force  which  the  world  contained.  God 
has  often  honoured  his  saints  by  making  all 
bad  men  their  enemies.  A  "vast  multitude,"  * 
the  poor  defenceless  Christians  were  seized 
on  the  accusation  of  incendiarism;  and 
possibly  some  misinterpreted  fragments  of 
what  they  may  have  sometimes  said  about 
the  Day  of  Judgment  and  the  final  conflagra- 
tion of  the  world  may  have  been  quoted  to 
give  colour  to  the  lie.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  then  had  their  first  experience  of  the 
horror  of  heathen  persecution.  Every  form 
of  torture  was  used  against  them ;  they  were 
subjected  to  every  refinement  of  shameful 
insult ;  they  were  flung  to  the  tigers  in  the 
amphitheatre ;  they  were  sewn  up  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs;  their  youths  and  maidens  were  sub- 
jected to  unspeakable  torments  on  the  public 
stage,  till  at  last  even  the  brutal  multitude 
of  a  nation  inured  to  blood  by  their  sports, 
felt  a  reaction  of  pity  for  men  whom  they 
more  than  suspected  to  be  innocent,  but  who 
were  punished  too  savagely  even  had  they 
been  guilty.  The  persecution  spent  its  force 
in  one  last  scene  of  indescribable  horror. 
Nero  flung  open  to  the  multitude  his  vast 
and  luxurious  gardens.  Here  stakes  were 
fixed  beside  the  paths,  and  to  these  stakes 
v,^ere  tied  living  men  swathed  in  coats  of 
pitch. t  When  the  darkness  came  on  they 
were  set  on  fire,  and  Nero,  in  the  dress  of  a 
charioteer,  drove  his  gilded  chariot  amid  the 
congregated  foulness  of  that  Eoman  mob — 
the  scum  of  the  world's  scoundrelism — by  the 
illumination  of  living  torches,  of  which  each 

•  "  Ingens  multitude,"  so  Tacitus  expressly  says, 
t  The  terrible  "  tunica  moieata." 
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was  a  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  flame  !  I  know 
no  scene  since  the  Crucifixion  in  which  the 
powers  of  evil  set  themselves  in  array  so 
shameless  and  so  savage  against  the  Church 
of  Christ.  And  if,  as  some  have  thought, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  among  the 
victims  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  who 
shall  say  that  the  two  heroes  of  God  may 
not  have  been  among  those  martyrs  from 
whom  streamed  the  burning  pitch  as  the  hell- 
fires  flung  their  lurid  glare  upon  the  wicked 
darkness  1  Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a 
picture  by  a  great  French  painter  of  two  or 
three  timid  Christians  shrinking  back  with 
horror  as  they  watch  Nero,  crowned  with 
roses,  pass  by  with  his  imperial  lictors  amid 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  city.  The  brand  of 
Cain  is  on  his  features,  the  peace  of  heaven 
is  on  theirs.  But  if  you  would  know  how 
that  awful  persecution  branded  itself  in  in- 
dignant horror  upon  the  imagination  of 
Christians  you  may  read  it  in  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  John.  That  book  may  be 
called  "the  thundering  reverberations"  of  a 
Christian  soul  smitten  by  the  awful  plectrum 
of  a  tragedy  which  first  made  Christianity  a 
forbidden  religion,  so  that  henceforth  even 
to  be  a  Christian  was  in  the  eyes  of  Romans 
a  punishable  crime. 

2.  The  apostles  of  Christ  simply  disap- 
peared from  earth,  unknown,  unnoticed,  we 
know  not  when,  we  know  not  where.  Legend 
says  that  every  one  of  them  died  by  martyr- 
dom, and  so  it  may  have  been  ;  but  the  only 
death  of  which  we  learn  from  Scripture  as 
certain  history  is  that  of  St.  James,  whom 
Herod  Agrippa  beheaded.  Right  dear  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  was  the  death  of  His 
saints,  but  they  needed  not  around  their 
forms  the  pale  aureole  of  earthly  glory.  Of 
what  account  was  it  to  them  to  write  the 
glory  of  their  martyrdom  on  the  icy  pillars 
of  earth's  renown  when  they  knew  so  well 
that  their  names  were  written  in  eternal 
sunbeams  in  God's  book  of  life  1 

3.  Such,  then,  was  the  first  persecution  of 
Christians.  The  next  contact  of  the  Church 
with  the  Emperors  took  place  some  twenty 
years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.D.  82. 
"Not  many  rich,"  said  the  apostle,  "not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called; 
but  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  strong."  It  was  not 
so,  indeed,  universally ;  for  in  this  reign  a 
man  of  the  highest  rank.  Flavins  Clemens,  a 
Roman  consul,  cousin  of  the  Emperors  Titus 
and  Domitian,  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  puiple,  was 
put  to  death  as  a  Christian,  and  his  wife 


banished  to  a  lonely  rock.  But  then  it  was 
that  the  heathen  learnt  in  part  what  Christ 
meant  when  He  said,  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  The  jealous  tyrant  heard 
that  the  Christians  spoke  of  a  "  kingdom  of 
God ; "  he  heard  too  that  in  Palestine  there 
were  yet  living  kinsmen  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
the  royal  house  of  David.  He  sent  for  them 
to  Rome,  meaning  to  put  them  to  death  ; 
but  when  he  saw  them  and  found  that  they 
were  but  poor  peasants,  who  ploughed  a  few 
acres  of  land,  and  that  their  hands  were 
hard  and  horny  with  labour,  he  dismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  Lord  Jesus  had 
been  a  poor  man  among  the  poor.  Caia- 
phas  hated  Him ;  Herod  derided  Him  ; 
Pilate  condemned  Him.  None  of  the  rulers 
or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  Him.  His 
followers  were  fishermen  and  tax-gatherei-s, 
peasants  and  sinners.  Such  were  His  kins- 
men, and  such  for  many  a  year  were  His 
truest  converts.  The  heathen  made  it  a 
taunt.  "You  have  no  converts,"  said  the 
philosopher  Celsus,  "except  fullers  and 
weavers,  and  cobblers,  and  women  and  chil- 
dren." Well,  and  to  such — to  the  despised 
and  the  oppressed — Christ  came.  He  came  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  to  heal 
the  broken-hearted,  to  relieve  the  destitute, 
to  honour  the  despised,  to  uplift  the  falling, 
to  comfort  the  mourners,  to  pour  heaven  into 
the  dismal  lot  of  life.  What  wonder  that 
slaves  and  artisans  turned  everywhere  "svith 
a  rapture  of  conviction  to  that  new  faith 
which,  uplifting  the  humble  and  meek  from 
life's  hopeless  degradation,  gave  them  in  this 
world  peace,  if  not  joy,  and  in  the  next  an 
immeasurable  hope  1  The  poor,  the  un- 
happy, the  weary  and  heavy-laden — they  are 
the  many;  and  it  was  to  serve  the  many 
that  Christ  came.  "I  am  not  come,"  He 
said,  "to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 
repentance."  "I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel." 

4.  Once  more  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Church  in  the  reign  of  a  third  emperor, 
Trajan.  In  the  year  110,  if  the  legend  be 
true,  the  martyr  Ignatius  of  Antioch  was 
summoned  before  the  Emperor,  and  he,  look- 
ing down  on  him  with  utter  scorn,  called  him 
"  poor  devil."  *  "  You  cannot  call  him  a 
demon,"  said  Ignatius,  "who  bears  God  in 
his  heart."  "  When  you  say  God,  do  you 
mean  the  crucified  1 "  asked  Trajan.  "Yea," 
answered  Ignatius.  "  And  do  you  carry  Him 
^vith.  you  in  your  heart  1 "  "  Yea ;  for  it  is 
written,  *  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in 

•  KoKoSaifiuv.    That  such  must   have  been  the  coUoquinl 
force  of  the  expression  is  apparent  from  the  context. 
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them.' ''  "  Let  Ignatius,  who  says  he  carries 
the  Crucified  in  his  heart,  be  taken  to  Rome," 
said  the  Emperor,  "and  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts."  To  Rome  the  martyr  went,  chained 
always  by  the  wrist  to  one  of  ten  soldiers, 
whom  he  calls  his  "  ten  leopards  ;  "  and  at 
Rome,  in  the  Coliseum,  that  huge  amphitheatre 
Avhose  soil  has  been  wet  so  often  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  he  perished.  He  wished  so 
to  die.  His  only  fear  was  lest  his  fellow- 
Christians  should,  by  their  prayers,  save  his 
life,  and  so  rob  him  of  the  glorious  crown. 
"  I  will  entice  the  wild  beasts,"  he  wrote, 
"that  they  may  devour  me.  .  .  .  May  naught 
of  things  visible  or  invisible  envy  me  my 
attaining  unto  Jesus  Christ.  Come  fire  and 
cross  and  grapplings  with  lions,  the  wrench- 
ing of  my  bones,  the  hacking  of  my  limbs, 
the  crushing  of  my  whole  body  ;  come, 
cruel  tortures  of  the  devil  to  assail  me 
— only  be  it  mine  to  attain  unto  Jesus 
Christ." 

(ii.)  But  one  most  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world  in  this 
reign  comes  to  us  in  the  year  112,  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  into  which  Christianity 
had  spread  fromGalatia,  where  Paul  preached. 
The  Governor  of  the  province  was  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  passed  among  his  contemporaries 
for  a  most  refined  and  gentle  man.  He 
writes  to  ask  the  Emperor  how  he  is  to  treat 
the  Christians.  He  knows  that  Christianity 
is  a  forbidden  religion,  but  he  has  had  no 
experience  in  dealing  with  it  judicially.  Is 
he  to  make  any  diff'erences  in  punishing 
Christians  ?  Are  the  young  to  be  punished 
as  severely  as  the  old,  the  weak  as  the 
strong  1  Are  they  still  to  be  punished  if 
they  forswear  their  Christianity  ?  Are  they 
to  be  punished  merely  for  being  Christians, 
or  only  for  committing  crimes  as  Christians  ? 
At  present  he  has  ordered  to  execution  all 
who  persisted  in  confessing  Christ,  thinking 
that,  however  innocent  they  might  be,  at 
least  their  pertinacity  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
deserved  correction.  Many  were  accused  to 
him  anonymously.  If,  when  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  they  were  willing  to  ofter  incense 
to  the  image  of  the  Emperor  and  to  curse 
[  Christ  he  let  them  go.  But  he  adds  a  splendid 
i  testimony  to  their  blamelessness.  Even  those 
who  became  renegades,  he  says,  and  who 
professed  to  have  long  apostatised  from 
Christianity,  declared  that  the  sum-total  of 
their  fault  or  error  had  merely  been  to 
assemble  before  the  dawn  and  sin.s^  a  hymn 
to  Christ  as  to  God,  and  then  to  bind  them- 
selves by  a  mutual  oath  or  sacrament,  not,  as 
^\'as  said,  for  any   evil  purpose,  but,  on  the 


contrary,  never  to  steal,  never  to  rob,  never 
to  commit  adultery,  never  to  break  their 
word,  never  to  cheat ;  after  which  they 
separated,  and  only  met  again  to  a  simple 
and  innocent  common  meal  in  the  evening  ; 
and  even  this  latter  token  of  brotherhood 
had  been  given  up  when  it  ^vas  declared  to 
be  illegal.  Yet  Pliny  was  not  satisfied.  See 
what  the  tender  mercies  even  of  this  refined 
pagan  writer  were  !  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  seize  two  poor  deaconesses  {Ministrce),  and 
to  torture  them  upon  the  rack,  to  see  if  he 
could  wrench  any  confession  out  of  them;  but 
he  could  not.  They  had  nothing  to  confess. 
He  only  found  that  they  believed  what  he 
characterizes  as  a  depraved  and  extravagant 
superstition.  A ' '  depraved,  extravagant  super- 
stition!"  that  is  the  judgment  which  the  dark- 
ness passes  upon  the  light !  But  since  even 
torture  had  only  tended  to  establish  innocence, 
Pliny  asks  the  Emperor  what  he  is  to  do.  For 
however  much  he  might  despise  Christianit}' 
it  is  spreading  everywhere.  To  put  it  down 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  must  be  killed  ; 
it  had  spread  from  the  city  even  to  the 
hamlets.  Already,  in  one  generation  since 
Christ  died,  the  temples  of  the  idols  had 
become  desolate,  and  no  one  would  buy 
victims;  and  so  it  would  be  if  Christians 
were  not  made  to  apostatise  by  force.  And 
Trajan  writes  back  to  tell  him  that  he  has 
acted  quite  rightly  in  all  respects.  He  is 
not  to  search  out  the  Christians,  but  if  they 
are  credibly  accused  before  him  they  are  to 
be  punished. 

5.  Is  there  nothing  to  learn  from  these 
early  glimpses  of  Christendom  a  generation 
after  that  of  our  Lord  1  I  will  at  least  point 
to  two  short  lessons,  a  lesson  of  gratitude 
and  a  lesson  of  courage. 

(i.)  Certainly  the  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity should  inspire  us  with  deep  grati- 
tude. See  how  Christianity  has  changed  the 
world  !  Here  is  a  man  who  was  a  cultivated, 
humane.  Pagan  author,  telling  us,  without  a 
blush,  that  he  had  put  innocent  men  to  death 
merely  because  they  held  a  belief  which,  he 
confesses,  bound  them  only  to  holiness ;  and 
telling  us,  without  a  blush,  that  he  has  seized 
two  innocent  women,  two  poor  deaconesses, 
and  tortured  them — probably  stretched  them 
on  the  rack — to  try  and  extort  a  confession 
from  them.  Imagine  with  what  horror  of 
surprise,  with  what  a  stormy  burst  of  indig- 
nation, such  conduct  would  now  be  received  ! 
Even  Scroggs  during  the  Popish  plot  and 
Jefi'ries  during  the  Bloody  Assizes  never 
acted  so.  Imagine  such  things  being  done 
in  these  days  by  any  Christian  magistrate, 
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and  measure  if  you  can  the  tide  of  wrath  by 
which  he  would  be  swept  away,  "the  in- 
dehble  stigma  of  abhorrence"  which  would 
be  stamped  upon  his  name !  Yet  that  was 
done  unrebuked  by  the  most  humane  heathen 
of  his  day,  and  praised  by  an  Emperor  who 
was  famed  for  clemency.  Think  of  this  and 
then  thank  God ! 

(ii.)  Then,  secondly,  we  may  learn  a  lesson 
of  courage.  These  martyrs  saved  Christianity 
for  us.  They  knew  the  allurement  of 
pleasure,  they  felt  the  agony  of  torment  as 
much  as  we;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  was  commensurable  with  apostasy. 
Many  weak  Christians  did  give  way ;  they 
gave  up  their  books,  and  were  called  traditors; 
they  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  were  called  thuri- 
ficati ;  they  purchased  exemptions,  and  were 
known  as  lihellatid.  And,  oh,  what  agonies 
of  compunction  and  remorse,  far  worse  than 
bodily  tortures,  fell  on  them  afterwards ! 
Should  we  have  been  among  the  number  of 
those  weak  renegades  1  We  say,  No.  But 
how  if,  with  less  excuse,  we  are  actually 
ranked  among  them  by  the  angels  now? 
Though  we  shall  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  suffer  which  can  be  compared  to  the  agony 
of  the  early  Christians;  though  we  shall  never 
be  called  upon  to  feel  the  agony  of  the  de- 
vouring fire,  or  to  see  the  lion's  j^ellow  eyes, 
flaming  with  lust  of  blood,  glare  on  us  in  the 
arena  as  it  crouches  for  its  leap  ;  yet  if  we 
are  good  men  or  good  women  we  may  have 
much  to  bear.  A  rogue,  a  trimmer,  a  coward, 
a  man  who  is  content  to  rise  no  higher  than 
the  conventional  average,  who  swims  with 
the  stream  of  fashionable  religion  or  of 
fashionable  vice,  often  gets  on  easily  enough 
in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  often  a  very  trying 
place  (as  myriads  of  God's  saints  have  found) 
for  a  brave  and  honest  and  God-fearing  man. 
Nevertheless  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  and  I 
would  impress  it  most  strongly  on  all  young 
men,  the  only  true  joy,  the  only  real  success, 
the  only  unalloyed  peace,  are  not  with  the 
gilded  prosperity  which  has  been  won  by 
many  a  base  cheat  and  gorgeous  criminal, 
but  every  real  blessing  possessed  by  earth  or 
heaven,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  certainty  of 
final  victory,  are  with  the  hated  sons  and 
persecuted  saints  of  God. 

For  consider  how  frightfully  unequal  was 
the  combat  between  Christianity  and  tlie 
world !  On  the  one  side  was  a  handful 
of  poor  feeble  Jews,  not  even  Jews,  but 
Galileans,    unarmed,    ignorant,    whom    the 


world  scorned  as  the  hated  dregs  of  a  hated 
race ;  on  the  other  were  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  an  immemorial  antiquity,  the  en- 
chantment of  art,  the  power  of  philosophy, 
the  keen  scorn  and  flashing  wit  of  polished 
satire,  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  un- 
rivalled eloquence,  the  luxurious  pageantry 
of  untold  wealth,  the  soft  and  dazzling 
sorceries  of  unimpeded  pleasure ;  the  Roman 
generals  in  their  scarlet  war-cloaks,  backed 
by  the  swords  of  thirty  legions ;  the  i^'ory 
sceptre,  the  curule  chair,  the  Consul  Eomanus 
sweeping  by  in  his  gorgeous  paludament,  the 
deified,  all-dreaded,  irresistible  Emperor,  who 
was  at  once  "  a  priest,  an  atheist,  and  a  god  !'' 
These  forces,  so  unequal,  clashed  together  in 
deadly  combat.  And  which  conquered  ?  Not 
the  learning,  but  the  simplicity ;  not  the 
strength,  but  the  weakness  ;  not  the  wealth, 
but  the  poverty  ;  not  the  popularity,  but  the 
persecution ;  not  the  pleasure,  but  the  self- 
denial;  not  Consuls  and  Emperors  and  armies, 
but  Galilean  peasants  and  martyred  slaves. 
Why  1  Because  guilt  can  never  be  a  match 
for  innocence  !  Ten  thousand  fled  at  the 
rebuke  of  one.  It  was  no  sham  contest.  The 
Pagans  were  in  deadly  earnest.  The  cynics 
and  wits  wrote  their  bitterest  pasquinades ; 
the  mobs  yelled  out  till  they  were  hoarse, 
"  The  Christians  to  the  lions !"  the  Emperors 
smote  the  helpless  with  their  iron  hands. 
Lying  rumour  charged  them  with  crimes  too 
hideous  for  humanity,  and  calumny  stood  up 
to  swear  to  credulity  that  every  hideous 
charge  was  true.  "  Execrable  superstition," 
"deadly  superstition,"  "malefic  superstition," 
"frantic  obstinacy,"  such  are  among  the 
milder  terms  applied  to  Christianity  even  by 
such  writers  as  Suetonius,  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 
And  yet  Christianity  rose  superior  to  all  this 
violence  and  hatred,  irresistible  in  its  weak- 
ness, invulnerable  as  the  light.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause justice  may  be  perverted  and  trampled 
on ;  truth  may  be  murdered  and  suffocated 
even  for  centuries ;  honour  may  prove  as 
feeble  as  a  chain  of  flowers  to  check  a  tiger's 
leap,  but  Innocence  cannot  wholly  or  finally 
be  conquered.  Arm  it  with  a  straw  and  set 
it  defenceless  before  bannered  hosts  and 
deadliest  artillery,  yet  in  the  end  guilt  will 
always  prove  to  be  Aveakness  and  innocence 
will  be  the  stronger  thing.  Put  in  its  hand 
but  a  shaken  leaf,  and  at  the  sound  of  that 
shaken  leaf  guilty  kings  and  guilty  armies 
shall  flee  and  be  discomfited,  and  they  of  the 
household  divide  the  spoil. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  BIEDS  TO  CLIMATE, 

By  the  Eev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
I. — THE   BRITISH   CLIMATE. 
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AS  the  reader  ever  considered  the  won- 
derful variety  of  animal  life  which  is  to 
he  found  within  the  British  Isles,  and  that,  tak- 
ing the  birds  alone,  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty  species  are  acknowledged  either  as 
permanent  or  temporary  inhabitants  of  our 
country  ?  I  think  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sil)le  to  point  out  upon  a  map  of  the  world 
any  district  of  equal  extent  which  possesses 
even  approximately  as  many  species. 

The  reason  is  easily  to  be  detected.  It 
consists  partly  of  the  geographical  position 
of  England,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and 
yet  seem  so  entirely  unconscious  of  this  source 
of  our  prosperity.  Though  placed  in  a  lati- 
tude so  high  that  many  other  countries  upon 
the  same  parallel  are  almost  arctic  in  their 
to-nperature  during  the  greater  part  of  the 


year,  our  coasts  are  kept  warmed  by  the  bene- 
ficent Gulf  Stream,  so  that  many  creatures 
can  thrive  in  England  which  would  perish  in 
Northern  Canada,  Labrador,  and  other  lo- 
calities too  numerous  for  mention. 

Yet,  though  the  severity  of  the  frost  be  so 
tempered  that  when  the  thermometer  drops 
to  zero,  or  even  a  few  points  above  it,  we 
think  the  winter  to  be  an  exceptionally  cold 
one,  our  average  winter  is  yet  cold  enough 
for  the  residence  of  those  beings  which  re- 
quire a  temperature  midway  between  the 
severities  of  the  arctic  regions  and  that  of 
countries  where  ice  and  snow  are  almost  un- 
known. 

To  this  peculiarity  of  climate  we  owe  our 
domestic  ducks  and  geese.  They  originally 
were  migrators  from  distant  lands,  staying 
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awhile  on  our  sliorcs  for  the  purpose  of  breed- 
ing. Partly  through  the  devices  of  man,  who 
contrived  to  detain  them  and  make  them  his 
prisoners,  and  partly  by  following  their  OAvn 
inclinations,  which  led  them  to  make  their 
home  in  a  country  where  they  found  the  two 
great  necessaries  of  their  life,  i.e.  plenty  of 
food  and  an  undisturbed  dwelling-place,  the}^ 
abandoned  the  habit  of  travelling,  finding 
that  on  these  shores  they  had  all  that  they 
could  desire  without  the  trouble  of  going  in 
search  of  it.  They  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  climate. 

Taking  the  opposite  extreme,  many  heat- 
loving  birds  can  live  here  for  a  few  months, 
finding  that  our  average  summers  are  quite 
hot  enough  for  their  needs.  Moreover,  these 
-changes  of  temperature  are  not  sudden,  but 
are  made  so  gradually  that  the  visitors  to  our 
shores  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  arrange 
the  times  of  their  coming  and  going,  and 
need  neither  be  excluded  on  the  one  hand  or 
imprisoned  on  the  other. 

The  ducks  and  geese  are  really  remarkable 


for  their  powers  of  adaptation  to  the  climate 
in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  and  the  more 
remarkable  because  it  was  not  originally  their 
own. 

As  we  all  know,  these  birds  are  quite  at 
their  ease  in  the  severest  winter,  and  as  long 
as  any  water  remains  unfrozen  they  will 
swim  about  in  it,  sometimes,  indeed,  prolong- 
ing their  swimming  until  their  feet  are  actu- 
ally frozen  to  the  ice,  and  they  cannot  be 
extricated  without  the  aid  of  man.  Still, 
though  so  capable  of  enduring  frost,  they  are 
not  less  at  home  in  the  almost  tropical  heat 
of  an  English  summer,  and  though  they,  like 
ourselves,  evidently  suffer  somewhat  from 
it,  and  employ  sundry  devices  for  keeping 
themselves  cool,  are  not  affected  in  health 
by  it  as  would  be  the  case  with  many  other 
birds. 

Then,  we  have  a  considerable  number  ot 
birds  which  are  capable  of  passing  their  whole 
lives  in  this  country,  being  capable  of  adap 
tation  to  either  extreme.  Why  certain  birds 
should  be  able  to  do  so,  and  others,  which  pos- 
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The  Passenger  Pigeon. 


sess  apparently  similar  organizations,  should 
be  forced  to  leave  our  shores  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  we  cannot  tell.  I  suppose 
that  if  we  were  to  pick  out  the  one  British 
bird  which  could  not  survive  the  severities 
of  our  winters,  we  should  select  the  tiny 
and  fragile -looking  golden -crested  wren, 
as  the  bird  is  called,  though  it  does  not 
really  belong  to  the  wren  tribe.  Yet,  this 
"  shadow  of  a  bird,"  as  Gilbert  White  calls 
it,  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year,  and 
may  be  seen  by  those  who  know  its  haunts 
and  habits. 

Yet,  it  seems  that  these  birds,  together 
with  other  permanent  inhabitants,  will  some- 
times become  migrants.  In  last  year's  report 
of  our  lighthouses,  it  is  stated  that  from  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  as  far  south  as  the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  great  numbers  of  gold- 
crests  struck  the  lantern  and  were  captured. 
Besides  these  birds  "  hundreds  of  thrushes, 
missel- thrushes,  fieldfares,  &c.,  were  at  the 
Eddystone,  and  at  one  lightship  as  many  as 
thirty  were  observed  in  one  day."  We  can 
understand  the   migration  of  the  fieldfare, 
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which  is  only  a  winter  visitant,  but  why  the 
gold-crests,  thrushes,  and  missel-thrushes, 
which  are  permanent  denizens  of  this  country, 
should  take  to  migrating,  is  not  so  easy  to 
determine,  unless  perchance  they  were 
visitors  from  the  Continent. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  instance  of  adap- 
tation is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known 
black  grouse  or  heath-cock,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  which  chiefly  inhabits  the  most 
northern  and  coldest  parts  of  our  island. 
Not  that  it  is  not  found  more  southward,  in- 
asmuch as  it  inhabits  Devon,  Somerset,  and 
Hampshire,  the  New  Forest  being  a  favourite 
locality.  Heaths  and  pine- woods,  where  it  can 
obtain  food  and  shelter,  are  its  usual  resorts, 
as  in  them  it  finds  ample  provision  for  itself 
and  young. 

It  is  little  affected  by  cold,  and  even 
during  a  severe  winter  can  procure  suffi- 
cient shelter  for  itself  among  the  heath  or 
underwood,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
crouching  closely  to  the  ground,  and 
allowu3g  the  wind  to  pass  above  it.  Food 
does  not  fail  this  bird,  even  in  the  depth  of 
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winter,  and  when  its  congener,  the  red  grouse, 
is  put  to  hard  straits  by  the  heather  sprouts 
on  which  it  feeds  being  deeply  covered  by 
snow,  the  black-cock,  which  has  a  much  wider 
range  of  diet,  is  quite  at  his  ease.  So  much 
for  his  adaptation  to  the  winter. 

He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  early  spring, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  getting  together  his 
household. 

During  the  winter  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  birds  and  beasts,  becomes  in- 
different to  the  other  sex,  and  is  fond  of 
herding  together  with  his  fellow  males.  But 
in  the  beginning  of  spring  this  temporary 
friendship  gives  way  to  feelings  of  rivalry, 
each  adult  male  seeking  to  attract  to  himself 
as  many  wives  as  possible,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  larger  seals.  For  this  purpose  he 
assumes  his  gayest  plumage,  calls  notice  to 
himself  by  a  peculiar  crowing  sort  of  cry, 
accompanied  with  a  harsh  note  which  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  whetting  of  a 
scythe,  and  proceeds  to  exhibit  his  many 
perfections  for  the  benefit  of  his  future  wives. 

The  process  has  been  well  described  by  a 
correspondent  of  a  London  journal.  "  The 
black-cock  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of 


sportsmen  as  a  splendid  impostor — beautiful 
in  appearance,  showy  in  his  vices,  and  intelli- 
gent withal,  but  as  showing  no  especially  good 
sport,  and  providing  very  indifierent  food. 
Seen  in  the  early  spring,  he  is,  as  compared 
with  the  staid  red  grouse,  who  is  contented 
with  one  mate,  a  glossy  and  glittering  Love- 
lace, employing  every  artifice  to  attract  the 
sober-hued  females.  He  sounds  his  love-call, 
and  struts  sublime  on  his  chosen  promenade 
in  plumage  of  almost  metallic  sheen  and 
lustre  ;  trailing  his  wings,  inflating  his  throat 
and  neck  like  a  pouter  pigeon,  and  puffing 
out  the  brilliant  red  wattle  above  the  eyes, 
as  well  as  displaying  his  feathers  like  a  fan- 
tail.  He  is  not,  however,  merely  a  dandy, 
but  is  prepared  to  fight  for  supremacy,  a  fact 
which  is  held  by  some  naturalists  to  explain 
the  healthiness  and  vigour  of  black  game  as 
compared  with  red  grouse,  as  all  the  weak 
and  inferior  males  are  driven  into  solitude." 
So  much  for  winter  and  spring,  and  we  will 
now  see  how  he  adapts  himself  to  summer 
and  autumn. 

During  the  summer  his  wives  are  busily 
engaged  in  rearing  their  young,  a  task  which 
he  leaves  wholly  to  them,  spending  the  time 
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in  following  his  own  devices.  In  the  autumn 
he  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  his  share  of 
the  crops,  and  accordingly  makes  his  way  to 
the  cornfields.  He  prefers  the  standing  corn, 
on  account  of  the  shelter  which  it  affords, 


but,    if    he    has    ascertained    that 
human  beings  are  in  sight,  he  will  boldly 
attack  the  hay-ricks. 
He  is  cunning  almost  beyond  belief,  especi- 
ally if  he  should  have  been  fired  at  and  missed. 
He  will  run  to  incredible  distances  without 
taking  to  wing,  and  will  contrive  to  keep  a 
tree,  a  stack,  or  some  such  object  between  him- 
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self  and 
tlie  gun. 
Some- 
times 
he  will 
take  a 
^.  leaf  out 

of  the 
rook's 
book, 
and 
combine  with  his  mates  in  a  raid  upon  a  field, 
first  taking  the  precaution  of  placing  a  sentry 
to  give  warning  in  case  of  danger.  Thus,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  varieties  of 
climate,  the  black-cock  is  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  changing  conditions,  and  so  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  land. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  sea-shore.     Here 
we  find  quite  a  number  of  birds  who  have 


learned  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  climate. 
Sea  birds  have  one 
advantage  over  their 
feathered  companions  of 
the  land,  in  that  they  are 
seldom  in  want  of  food. 
An  exceptionally  severe 
and  prolonged  winter 
Avill  often  kill  great  num- 
bers of  birds  which  are 
unable  to  find  their  accustomed  food.  The 
redbreast  is  one  of  the  first  to  yield  to  these 
inclement  seasons,  and  hundreds  of  them 
may  be  found  dead  on  the  ground.  Othei-s, 
however,  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate  by 
asking  the  help  of  man.  They  boldly  go  to 
his  dwelling,  appeal  in  their  own  irresistible 
way  for  food  and  shelter,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  they  become 
permanent  recipients  of  his  bounty,  and  will 
even  take  advantage  of  his  kindness  so  far 
as  to  build  their  nests  and  bring  up  their 
young  under  his  roof. 

The  sea  birds,  however,  are  quite  inde- 
pendent of  human  aid.  They  care  nothing 
for  winter,  which  in  our  climate  never  freezes 
the  sea ;  and  can  always  procure  food  enough 
for  themselves.  Such  birds,  for  example, 
are  the  cormorants,  the  Solan  goose,  all  the 
gulls,  and  the  guillemot,  whose  appearance  in 
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its  own  haunts  can  be  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

No  habitation  can  seem  less  adapted  to 
serve  as  shelter  for  birds  and  their  young 
than  the  bare  and  rugged  rocks  on  which 
the  guillemot  loves  to  congregate.  Yet  to 
these  exposed  and  bleak  localities  the  guil- 
lemot has  learned  to  adapt  itself,  and  is  as 
comfortable  and  happy  as  the  wren  or  red- 
breast in  its  warm  and  cosy  nest,  where  the 
birds  and  their  young  are  sheltered  from 
every  breath  of  air. 

Look  at  the  rows  upon  rows  of  guillemots 
sitting  on  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  ask 
yourself  how  the  birds  can  make  their  nests 
in  such  situations.  The  fact  is  that  they 
make  no  nests  at  all,  but  deposit  a  single  egg 
upon  the  bare  rock.  The  egg  is  of  enormous 
dimensions  in  comparison  with  the  bird  which 
laid  it,  and  although  all  the  eggs  are  elabo- 
rately mottled  I  never  yet  saw  two  that 
were  exactly  alike.  One  collector  has  five 
hundred  of  these  eggs,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike.  The  bird  sits  almost  upright  on  the 
egg,  and,  if  she  has  to  move,  she  shuffles  the 
egg  with  her.  How  she  finds  her  own  egg 
when  she  goes  out  to  catch  fish,  is  really  a 
mystery.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in  the  dis- 
similarity of  the  eggs  some  solution  of  the 
problem. 

I  have  often  watched  the  guillemots  diving 
after  food,  and  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  way  in  which  they  use  their  wings  under 
water,  flying  in  fact  with  them  just  as  if  they 
were  making  their  way  through  the  air.  In 
process  of  time  the  young  are  hatched,  and 
taken  to  sea  by  the  mother.  In  his  well- 
known  novel,  "  White  Wings,"  Mr.  Black  has 
given  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  mother 
and  child  in  the  water. 

"  The  guillemots  fill  the  silence  with  their 
soft  'kurrooing,'  and  here  they  are  on  all 
sides  of  us — 'Kurroo!  kurroo  !' — dipping 
their  bills  in  the  water,  hastening  away  from 
the  vessel,  and  then  rising  to  the  surface  to 
flap  their  wings. 

"  But  this  is  a  strange  thing — they  are  all 
in  pairs — obviously  mother  and  child,  and 
the  mother  calls  '  Kurroo  !  kurroo  ! '  and  the 
young  one,  unable  as  yet  to  dive  or  swim, 
*Pee-you-it!  pee-you-it !'  and  flutters  and 
paddles  after  her.  But,  where  is  the  father  ? 
And,  has  the  guillemot  only  one  of  a  family  ? 
Over  that  one,  at  all  events,  she  exercises  a 
vaUant  protection.  Even  though  the  stem 
of  the  yacht  seems  likely  to  run  both  of 
them  down,  she  will  neither  dive  nor  fly 
till  she  has  piloted  the  young  one  out  of 
danger." 


During  an  exceptionally  severe  winter,  the 
shores  will  be  much  frequented  by  rooks, 
which  often  traverse  considerable  distances  in 
order  to  obtain  from  the  sea  the  nourish- 
ment which  the  frost-bound  land  can  no 
longer  afford  them.  They  seem  to  possess 
some  intuitive  powers  of  forecasting  the 
weather,  and  will  return  to  their  former 
homes,  so  as  to  make  ready  for  the  great 
business  of  nest-building.  So,  the  fact  that 
the  rooks  have  returned  is  a  proof  that  win- 
ter is  at  an  end,  and  that  spring  is  about  to 
take  its  place.  Not  a  leaf  may  be  seen  upon 
the  trees,  and,  to  all  appearance,  spring  is  yet 
afar.  But  the  rooks  know  better  than  we 
do,  and  are  certain  not  to  return  to  their 
homes  before  the  appointed  time. 

An  equally  certain  proof  of  the  coming 
spring  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  thrush,  so 
that  when  one  of  those  birds  is  seen  to  perch 
on  a  mole-hill,  no  matter  how  severe  the  cold 
may  be,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  frost  is  about  to 
break  up.  The  thrush,  by  the  way,  aff'ords 
another  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
birds  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate. 
All  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  coun- 
try must  have  noticed  heaps  of  broken  snail- 
shells  which  can  be  found  in  certain  spots, 
and  which  are  proofs  of  the  havoc  which  the 
bird  makes  among  these  destructive  molluscs. 
It  always  looks  out  for  some  large  stone, 
brings  the  snails  to  it,  and,  if  it  be  left  un- 
disturbed, will  bring  every  snail  that  it  cap- 
tures, bang  it  against  a  stone  until  the  shell 
is  smashed  to  pieces,  and  then  devour  the  in- 
mate. 

I  never  recommend  the  practice  of  caging 
our  native  birds,  but  if  a  thrush  should  be 
caged,  its  captivity  may  be  much  ameliorated 
by  giving  it  a  snail  now  and  then.  A  sepa- 
rate cage  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
the  bird  becomes  so  excited,  and  bangs  the 
snail  about  so  furiously,  that  it  covers  the 
cage  with  slime,  and  is  apt  to  make  its  plum- 
age so  slimy  that  a  bath  is  needful  before  the 
bird  is  fit  to  be  seen.  Even  in  the  winter- 
time, the  snail-destroying  propensities  of  the 
thrush  find  full  exercise,  as  it  has  a  special 
knack  of  discovering  the  snails  in  their  win- 
ter's hiding-places,  dragging  them  out  and 
devouring  them.  The  thrush  therefore  can 
adapt  itself  to  climate  better  than  the  red- 
breast, and  consequently  is  not  reduced  to 
such  straits  in  the  winter. 

The  capability  of  migration,  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  some  birds  wliile  denied  to  others, 
has  already  been  occasionally  mentioned,  and 
is  much  too  wide  and  complicated  a  subject 
to  be  treated  within  our  present  limits.   Yet, 
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as  it  directly  bears  on  Climate  and  Adapta- 
tion, it  must  not  be  entirely  omitted. 

Why  does  not  the  stork  visit  our  shores  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Continent  ?  I  am  sure 
that  the  bird  would  meet  a  hearty  welcome 
from  us,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as 
the  heron  can  find  food  in  England,  the  stork 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  feeding  itself. 
Moreover,  when  storks  have  been  sent  to  this 
country  from  Holland,  and  allowed  to  have 
the  run  of  a  garden,  they  have  thriven  per- 
fectly well,  and  have  proved  themselves 
most  useful  allies  of  the  gardener  by  devour- 
ing every  snail,  slug,  and  caterpillar  that  they 
can  find.  A  stray  stork  has  occasionally 
made  its  way  to  this  country,  but  it  never 
is  at  home  here,  and  there  seems  but  little 
likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be  ranked  among 
the  British  birds,  or  that  its  return  in  the 
spring  will  be  as  eagerly  expected  as  it  is  in 
Holland  and  Germany. 

As  to  the  swallow  tribe,  the  nightingale, 
cuckoo,  wryneck,  and  other  British  birds 
which  never  ?.rrive  until  the  spring  has  fairly 
begun,  and  seek  warmer  latitudes  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  all  that  can  at 
present  be  said  is  that  they  require  a  tolerably 
uniformly  warm  climate,  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  conditions  by  incessantly  vibrat- 
ing northward  and  southward;  just  as  is  done 
by  wealthy  invalids  among  ourselves,  so  as 


always  to  remain  within  the  same  zone  of 
temperature. 

Owing  to  the  "  silver  streak  "  which  sepa- 
rates our  island  from  the  Continent,  migrar 
tion  has  with  us  a  more  abrupt  aspect  than 
is  the  case  in  America,  a  country  which  per- 
mits the  birds  to  travel  through  some  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  north  and  south 
without  any  need  of  crossing  the  sea.  There 
the  birds  can  be  watched  in  the  act  of  migra- 
tion, arriving  at  a  spot  in  the  afternoon, 
resting  for  the  night,  and  resuming  their 
travels  in  the  morning.  Wilson  mentions 
that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  an  army  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  several  miles  in  width, 
passing  over  Shelbyville.  They  were  flying 
in  several  strata,  and  after  three  hours,  "  the 
living  torrent  above  my  head  seemed  as 
numerous  and  extensive  as  ever." 

One  of  the  breeding  places  of  the  birds 
which  he  saw  in  Kentucky  was  several  mile& 
in  width,  and  nearly  forty  in  length,  every 
tree  being  loaded  with  nests,  multitudes  of 
branches  broken  down,  and  many  of  the  treee 
absolutely  killed.  It  is  evident  that  such 
vast  hosts  of  birds  could  not  find  food  in  any 
one  spot.  Hence  the  necessity  that  they 
should  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate,  and 
when  it  fails  to  produce  sufficient  food  in  one 
place,  they  should  fly  to  another  and  more 
genial  clime. 
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By  MAKY  HARRISON. 
I. — MR.   MEARNS'  MISSION. 


^HAT  kindly  guest  whom  the  disciples 
-^  at  Emmaus  bade  come  in  and  abide  with 
them,  could  scarcely  have  felt  so  honoured 
and  glad  by  their  invitation  as  by  the  "  Be 
present  at  our  table,  Lord,"  sung  by  voices 
of  little  children,  made  feeble  and  husky 
by  habitual  hunger,  standing  around  Mr. 
]\reams'  free  breakfast-table,  their  hands 
grasping  their  bowls  of  milk  and  bread,  wait- 
ing to  lift  them  till  He  had  been  asked  to 
come  in.  The  sound  touched  Him  and  took 
loving  virtue  out  of  Him.  To  our  own  tables 
He  comes,  with  their  light,  and  warmth,  and 
abundance,  but  to  a  table  spread  for  chil- 
dren weary  with  want  He  comes  with  haste  : 
at  meals  where  their  hunger  is  fed,  He 
feasts. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Mearns  placed  before 


England  a  picture  of  the  destitute  poor  of  itf; 
capital,  before  which,  as  they  read,  strong 
men  dropped  their  papers  from  their  hands 
and  sank  back  in  their  seats  in  their  railway 
carriages  and  their  easy-chairs,  put  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  their  eyes  to  wipe  tears  away,  or 
to  cover  their  faces,  ashamed  of  their  own  com- 
forts, and  made  afraid  of  the  just  judgment 
of  God.  If  Mr.  Mearns  would  but  help  to 
remedy,  thankfully  would  they  share  in 
the  expense.  "  It  must  not  last,"  they  said 
while  the  thrill  was  upon  them,  with 
trembling  mouth,  "with  the  little  children 
at  least."  And  they  put  money  into  Mr. 
Mearns'  hands,  and  told  him  to  come  to 
them  again. 

Happy  would   they  all  have  been  could 
they  have  slipped  from  their  own  comfort- 
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able  firesides  and  have  gone  to  the  door  of 
the  rooms  where  his  poor  child's  table  has 
been  so  freely  spread,  to  have  kept  watch 
there  through  these  following  years.  Re- 
sponsive to  their  call,  here  they  come :  a 
bright-faced  little  girl  of  eight,  in  a  boy's 
coat  reaching  down  to  her  heels ;  a  boy  of 
four,  with  his  bare  white  shoulders  peeping 
through  his  torn  jacket ;  a  big-  boy  and  his 
sister,  both  with  wretched  coughs,  little  but 
tidy,  and  clean  rags  over  skin  and  bone ;  two 
merry  round-faced  boys,  almost  babies,  with 
a  demure  sister  of  eight  or  nine,  their  only 
guardian  and  friend — mother  dead,  father  on 
the  tramp — her  pale,  kind  face  so  full  of 
care  ;  three  peaceful  sisters,  of  such  smooth, 
tidy  hair  and  orderly  deportment  as  to  speak 
affectingiy  of  better  days,  casting  lost-looking 
glances,  timidly  hiding  among  the  rest;  a 
gaunt  lad  of  fourteen,  with  low  brow  and 
brimle.ss  hat,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  with  an 
abscess  on  his  neck,  who  has  brought  a  basin 
\i\  a,  handkerchief  to  be  allowed  to  take  part  of 
the  breakfast  home  to  his  mother ;  two  pale 
and  sick  little  girls  looking  like  sisters,  but 
"  only  friends,"  as  they  say,  in  nothing  but 
frocks,  stockingless,  shoeless,  too  lifeless  to 
be  miserable ;  a  bright,  slender  boy  of  eight, 
with  a  tired  little  girl  of  four,  lame  of  teeth- 
ing fits,  in  his  arms,  clinging  round  his  neck ; 
two  boys  and  a  girl,  who  seem  to  have  slept 
on  a  door-step  or  in  a  dust-bin,  yet  with 
merry  contentment  in  their  eyes.  Many  of 
the  crowd  have  the  appearance  of  com- 
forts mixed  with  their  distress.  Signs  of 
extreme  poverty  are  relieved  by  a  warm 
shawl,  a  comfortable  gown,  a  flannel  petti- 
coat, a  pair  of  decent  boots,  trousers  that 
"  fit  too  much,"  or  a  cricket-cap,  all  which 
have  clearly  done  service  in  some  well-off 
home  ;  and  many  of  the  faces  seem  delighted. 
Others  have  quiet  confidence,  for  they  have 
got  a  ticket  to  the  breakfast;  others  are 
anxious,  they  have  none.  There  is  a  little 
buzz — even  a  I'ittle  mirth,  for  not  even  long 
hunger  can  ever  wholly  drive  mirth  away 
from  the  hearts  of  children ;  but  many  are 
painfully  still  aad  grave — a  cold,  dark  shadow 
lies  on  their  hearts  and  lives. 

Where  some  of  the  young  breakf  asters  come 
from  is  seen  in  an  account  of  a  night's  search 
in  the  known  haunts  of  the  homeless  : — 

"In  another  recess  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  fast 
asleep,  with  a  placid  expression  of  counte- 
nance, fairly  well  clothed,  with  Httle  but  the 
franite  bed  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  '  a 
appy  boy.'  Shall  we  wake  him  ?  Yes. 
What !  So  sound  asleep  ?  An  additional 
«hake  or  two,  the  eyes  opened,  and  the  ex- 


pression of  calm  which  the  peaceful  dream 
had  imprinted  on  the  face  gave  place  to  fear, 
and  the  startled  boy  looked  up  with  pitiful 
entreaty,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  *  Will 
you  come  to  breakfast  with  me  this  morn- 
ing 1 '  One  hand  readily  accepted  the  card 
of  invitation,  while  the  other  dashed  av,^ay 
the  unbidden  tear  which  unexpected  kind 
ness  had  drawn  forth.     He  was  an  orphan." 

Where  else  do  they  come  from  ?  They 
come  from  a  delicate  widow's  one  room ;  an 
out-of-work  carpenter's  two  attics ;  a  damp 
cellar  ;  a  lodging-house ;  a  "  tidy  front  par- 
lour;" from  piles  of  wretched  dwellings  where 
sickness  and  bad  trade  are  enacting  scenes 
as  sad  as  the  scenes  of  a  siege.  Some  of  them 
have  come  from  poor-child  schools.  One  little 
scholar  seen  to  be  faint,  betrayed  her  poverty 
by  eating  only  one  of  two  thin  slices  of  bread 
and  butter  her  teacher  gave  her.  She  kept 
one  "for  her  brother."  In  one  poor  district 
as  many  as  seven  out  of  ten  were  found  to 
have  come  to  school  without  bite  or  sup  ; 
and  in  others  it  was  one  in  four  who  had 
the  like  misery  to  endure.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  such  cases. 

"  I  was  told,"  says  a  schoolmaster,  speak- 
ing of  a  newly-introduced  pupil,  "  he  was  too 
dull  to  learn.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  case. 
The  boy  could  not  talk  plainly.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  the  muscles  of  speech. 
The  mother  was  dead  and  the  father  was  a 
confirmed  invalid,  sitting  at  home  waiting  for 
death.  The  boy  came  to  school  without  break- 
fasts four  mornings  out  of  five,  and  very  often 
went  without  dinner  as  well.  Since  your 
free  breakfasts  have  been  given,  he  and 
his  brother  have  been  regular  guests ;  and, 
although  he  has  no  dinner,  the  substantial 
bread  and  milk  keeps  him  going  all  day. 
The  boy's  intellect  is  developing.  I  have 
great  hopes,  if  only  we  can  supply  a  little 
food." 

Wo  are  delighted  with  picturing  tc  our- 
selves not  only  the  crowd  at  the  door,  but 
the  ceaseless  stream  in  the  winter  months,  of 
the  small  half-frozen  figures  which  have  been 
stripped  of  their  wet  rags  and  sodden  boots 
before  Mr.  Mearns'  red  fire,  to  be  left  there 
to  exchange  for  what  makes  their  little 
numbed  limbs  warm  for  the  first  time  all  the 
winter.  Upwards  of  130,000  garments,  great 
and  small,  old  and  new,  have  been  given 
away,  besides  hats,  and  boots,  and  shoes.  The 
Christian  store  to  which  his  supporters  have 
sent  these  is  his  wife's  rooms  at  277,  Cold 
Harbour  Lane,  Brixton.  To  all  real  women 
there  is  woeful  magic  in  the  sight  of  a 
suff'ering  child.     To  Mrs.    Mearns  there   ia 
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more  than  that :  there  is  high  ceaseless  duty 
till  that  suffering  be  allayed.  She  has  done 
this  one  thing,  to  make  little  naked  limbs 
warm. 

Sad  is  it  to  read  from  whence  so  many  of 
the  most  decent  sufferers  have  come  to  their 
present  misery. 

Out  of  one  batch  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  families  Mr.  Mearns  relieved, 
as  many  as  one  hundred  had  come  up  from 
the  country.  It  makes  one's  heart  bleed  to 
see  the  horrid  dens  for  which  the  children 
have  changed  cottages  where  lanes  are  green 
with  grassy  margins  overrun  with  briars. 
For  a  while  they  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  all,  and  cry  with  fright  and  noise,  and 
so  many  people's  feet  at  night  on  the  stairs. 
Things  become  daily  worse ;  father  is  ill  with 
tramping,  and  wet  clothes,  and  hunger,  and 
lies  on  the  bedless  floor,  and  mother  cries. 
They  had  dreamed  of  London,  where  the 
Queen  lived,  and  now  they  know  all  about 
it.  Poor  little  miserable  things  !  they  had 
never  seen  it  this  way  before.  When  will 
mother  get  them  some  bread  ?  It  is  to  such 
out-of-the-world,  wits'-end,  famine-stricken 
lives,  often  really  hiding  and  dying,  that  Mr. 
Mearns  goes,  to  feed  them  with  Christly  bread 
come  down  from  heaven. 

Five  out  of  six  might  have  been  seen  at 
some  time  dust-covered,  depressed,  wistful, 
dragging  at  mothers'  gowns,  riding  on  fathers' 
shoulders,  tramping  through  Holborn  or  other 
main  country  thoroughfares  to  London ;  the 
wonders  of  omnibuses  failing  to  attract ;  the 
shops  only  attracting  languid  glances  :  they 
were  so  weary.  They  are  the  children  of 
simple  sufferers  from  bad  times  in  the  agri- 
cultural world,  who  believe  in  the  resources 
of  London.  Had  we  the  voices  of  the  thun- 
ders, daily,  hourly  would  we  use  them  to 
bid  such  folks  bide  in  their  country  homes. 
It  is  a  cruel,  national  delusion,  that  in  such  a 
big  place  as  London,  where  traffic  is  never 
stopped,  business  is  enormous,  and  wages  are 
good,  there  must  be  a  "  scratching  for  folks;" 
they  come  to  it  to  hide  aAvay,  and  starve, 
nnd,  save  when  met  by  such  men  as  Mr. 
Mearns,  to  die. 

By  dint  of  great  interest  and  personal 
ifort,  work  has  been  found  for  some  of  them. 
The  "  work  test  "  is  applied  to  all  adults,  and 
with  a  few  exceptions  it  is  gladly  accepted. 
They  will  go  here  and  there  and  anywhere 
for  it ;  and  getting  it,  timid  suppliants  for 
bread  stand  erect  on  good  wages,  and  their 
tired  children  scamper  again  and  laugh.  But 
many  become  too  feeble  and  hopeless  to  care, 
even  if  they  were  able,  to  work.     They  have 


come  scarcely  to  care  to  live.  Earth  and 
sky  have  no  more  for  them,  they  would  like 
to  die.  "  Why  don't  they  go  to  the  parish  % "' 
is  asked  by  many.  Why,  because  some  of 
them  are  too  young  to  know  how  to  go  to 
it,  and  those  who  could  teach  them  how 
to  set  about  going  do  not  know  where  they 
are,  or  that  they  are  in  need.  Shut  in  a 
■wretched  room,  away  from,  forgotten  by,  the 
hurrying  world,  it  does  not  even  know  they 
exist,  nor  do  its  relieving  officers :  they  perish 
for  lack  of  somebody's  knowing.  They  must 
be  searched  out  in  their  silent  cellars  and 
attics.  When  found  they  can  often  only 
look  up  to  their  seeker,  turning  on  their 
rags  in  the  gloom  on  the  floor — they  cannot 
speak.  To  care  to  be  led  to  life  again,  such 
souls  need  more  than  relieving  officers  were 
appointed  to  give.  The  hand  of  a  personal, 
pitying  seeking  does  more  than  orders  for 
loaves.  Especially  is  it  so  with  the  most 
honourable,  and  deserving,  and  pious  poor  (of 
whom  there  is  a  small  cityful  in  London). 
When  once  found,  to  such  people  all  that 
is  human  follows.  Who  that  sees  what  the 
workers  in  these  missions  see — in  that  indus- 
trious plasterer,  his  once  saved-up  "  £70  for 
a  rainy  day  "  all  gone,  having  sold  his  fur- 
niture, failing  in  health,  homeless,  penniless — 
could  turn  away  with  the  rude  "  Get  some 
work  ?  "  or  that  despairing  wood-turner  we 
read  of,  who  having  tramped  from  Edin 
burgh  to  London  for  work,  finds  none, 
tramps  his  shoes  off  as  a  "  sandwich  "  man  ; 
and  having  at  length  become  too  faint  for  that, 
has  sunk  to  his  last  stage,  and  is  helpless, 
ragged,  shoeless,  and  starving ;  or  the  sick 
wicker-chair-maker  who,  because  of  her  sick- 
ness, behind  with  her  rent,  is  to  be  turned 
out  to-morrow ;  or  the  baffled  carpenter  with 
his  wife  and  nine  sweet  children  in  his  scru- 
pulously clean  attic,  who  has  sold  all  that  he 
had  :  his  tools  have  all  gone  to  keep  roof 
and  one  morsel  of  bread  apiece  for  wife  and 
children;  or  the  widow  mantle-maker  and 
her  child  out  of  employment  through  sick- 
ness, "too  weak  to  care  about  anything 
now ; "  or  the  bed-ridden,  dying  sailor, 
whose  clothes,  not  now  likely  to  be  wanted 
again,  have  gone  to  be  sold  to  buy  a  little 
coal  and  tea,  whose  wife  will  not  share  the 
morsels  of  food  she  can  now  and  then  earn 
for  him  ;  or  the  married  woman  who,  with 
like  unselfish  devotion  is,  to  boot,  going  to 
the  great  trial  of  a  birth — could  refuse  most 
generous  help  1  What  tragedies  of  love  do 
these  brief  stories  suggest !  Not  a  skin-flint 
in  all  the  world  but  must  have  felt  his  hand 
going  to  his  pocket  by  folks  like  these,  and 
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further  acquaintance  would  but  confirm  the 
impulse. 

Mr.  Mearns'  records  are  full  of  heart-break- 
ing scenes,  whose  victims  he  describes  as — 
"willing  to  work,"  seeking  it  "  far  and  near  ;" 
"a  total  abstainer  and  a  non-smoker ; "  "a 
tnily  Christian  woman;"  "  scrupulously  clean 
and  tidy;"  "  most  patient  and  self-sacrificing." 
The  most  horrible  of  his  revelations  is  how 
often  it  is  failing  sight,  sicknesses,  and  what 
they  leave  behind,  that  sink  down  families 
to  a  homeless  destitution.  Beautiful  is  it, too, 
to  find  how  long  and  far  women's  devotion 
makes  their  little  barrel  of  meal  go.  One 
woman  feigned  toothache  to  be  excused  from 
sharing  the  single  egg  she  had  been  able  to 
buy  for  her  child  and  her  dying  husband. 
One  feels  in  the  stories  he  tells  the  highest 
qualities  of  saints  and  martyrs  daily  prac- 
tised in  the  common  round  of  these  hard- 
driven  lives,  and  one's  heart  beats  again  to 
the  poet's  cry — 

"  Oh  Life,  without  thy  chequered  scene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 
Success  and  failure,  could  a  gi-ound 
For  magnanimity  be  found  1 " 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  terrible  want 
he  tells  of,  or  the  strangely  lovely  humanities 
which  are  occasionally  found  in  it,  are  most 
affecting ;  both  equally  move  to  tears. 

These  relieved  strangers  often  show  the 
utmost  tenderness  of  heart  towards  one 
another.  One  pale  little  fellow  appeared  at 
the  breakfast  in  tears,  the  long  struggle  of  his 
father  with  poverty  had  that  morning  ended 
in  death.  He  had  come  from  the  bare  and 
silent  room  while  the  form  of  his  only  friend 
lay  pale  and  still.  His  mother  had  been  in 
the  grave  some  3^ears.  The  calm  tears  of  a 
child  fresh  from  his  dead  father's  side,  were 
falling  slowly  as  he  stood  wearily  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  room.  "  Here,  Johnny,"  said  a 
big  boy,  bending  over  him  and  trying  to 
soothe  him,  when  he  had  heard  the  news, 
"Here,"  and  he  quietly  placed  his  dinner 
ticket  in  the  orphan's  hand.  That  big  lad 
was  badly  enough  off  and  weak  too  from 
fasting.  The  meat  and  bread  ticket  was  all 
that  he  had,  and  he  gave  it,  for  he  saw  tliat 
he  looked  on  a  hunger  and  sorrow  greater 
than  his  own. 

"  Can  we  share  it  ? "  asked  a  faint  little 
girl  in  rags,  presenting  herself  at  the  break- 
fast-room door  to  the  keeper  offering,  with 
one  skin-and-bone  hand,  the  penny  ticket 
she  had  received  from  somebody,  and  hold- 
ing by  the  other  the  hand  of  another  girl, 
if  possible,  feebler  and  thinner  than  herself. 
Happily,  they  were  allowed  not  to  "share"  a 
slice  and  bowl,  but  had   each   a  full  meal. 


The  workers  in  the  mission  are  often  shaken 
to  their  hearts'  depths  by  hunger's  gene- 
rosity to  the  still  more  hungry. 

This  swift  and  humane  way  of  meeting 
want  and  sorrow  is,  of  course,  not  without 
loud  and  well-meaning  political  censure. 

But  for  all  such  workers,  that  Christ 
would  approve  is  enough.  Mr.  Mearns  has 
placed  himself  just  in  those  spots  to  which 
broken,  hopeless  lives  gravitate  daily ;  and 
separating  these  from  the  idle  and  worth- 
less whom  it  is  unkind  to  feed  because 
impossible  to  help,  he  is  hungry  with  the 
hungry,  and  cold  with  the  naked.  Nor 
is  he  strict  to  mark  their  iniquity. 
Finding,  for  instance,  an  utter  stranger  to 
London,  poor,  well  -  nigh  blind,  who  had 
tramped  his  slow  bewildered  way  seeking  an 
eye  hospital  which,  simple  enough,  he  had 
supposed  would  be  open  to  whosoever  came, 
to  find  that  admission  was  only  hy  letter, 
he  did  not  ask  who  had  sinned,  this  man  or 
his  parents?  He  got  him  "a  letter,"  and 
he  is  now  under  the  needed  medical  care 
and  is  beginning  to  see. 

The  politician's  is  a  noble  work,  to  remove 
as  far  as  may  be  the  causes  of  our  present 
'  social  calamity.  The  relieving  officer  may 
I  serve  those  to  whom  it  is  no  nameless 
I  dishonour  to  go  "on  the  parish;"  there 
j  are,  alas!  too  many  such  who  for  all  that 
'  are  hungry  too.  But  to  the  Christian 
pliilantliropist  belongs  the  duty  of  seeing 
to  those  hunger-driven  men  and  women 
who  for  self  and  offspring  dread  the 
Union  as  they  dread  crime  and  the  gaol. 
Rather  than  mix  with  such  people  as  they 
have  kno^vn,  who  have  gone  there,  they  will 
endure,  and  see  in  their  children,  sufferings 
which  cut  like  knives  to  their  hearts,  and 
risk  death.  The  ratepajxr  ought  to  feel 
that  it  is  something  to  keep  tJiat  alive.  He 
may  not  mourn  for  the  many  beautiful 
English  traits  that  die  with  it,  but  he  should 
care  at  least  to  spare  his  purse  from  the 
charges  which  the  pauper  family  may  entail 
— made  pauper  under  stress  of  hunger,  and 
easily,  permanently,  pauper  ever  after  when 
like  stress  presses.  It  is  in  the  bare  garret 
that  the  spark  of  independence  of  the  destitute 
survives  their  destitution,  unless  it  end  in 
death.  It  is  a  nation's  disaster  from  which 
Christian  personal  charity  secures,  as  well  as 
the  famine-stricken  family  from  its  grave. 
There  are  many  other  things  to  be  done,  it 
is  tnie,  but  Mr.  Mearns'  bread  and  milk  for 
the  children  cannot  be  left  undone.  His 
address  is  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Mrs.  F17. 

SAEAH  MAETIIST  AND  ELIZABETH  FEY. 


Author  of 


By  the  Eev.  E.  J.  HARDY, 
How  TO  BE  Happy,  though  Married,"  **  Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 


TO  illustrate  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
work  for  which  women  are  especially 
adapted,  we  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  wonderful  reformation  which  was  in  a 
large  measure  affected  by  the  teaching  of 
two  women,  Sarah  Martin  and  Elizabeth 
Fry. 

In  a  cottage  near  one  of  our  large  towns, 
there  lived,  with  her  grandmother,  a  young 
dressmaker  called  Sarah  Martin.  She  was 
an  orphan  and  maintained  herself  by  diligent 
labour  with  her  needle.  On  Sunday,  her 
only  day  of  rest,  she  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  teaching  in  a  Sunday  School.  When 
taking  her  walks  this  young  dressmaker 
happened  to  pass  the  gaol  of  the  town 
and  her  heart  yearned  with  pity  for  the 
prisoners.  She  resolved  to  do  something  for 
them,  and  prayed  much  to  God  that  He 
would  show  her  what  to  do.  At  last  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  her  purpose  came. 
'  A  wretched,  cruel  mother  was  thrown  into 
prison  for  beating  her  child.  Sarah  Martin 
asked  permission  to  go  and  see  the  poor, 
abandoned  creature.  She  was  at  first  re- 
fused, but  persisting  with  her  request  per- 
mission was  at  last  granted.  The  poor 
creature,  who  thought  that  God  and  man 
were  against  her  as  she  had  been  against  all 


that  is  most  sacred  to  man  and  to  God,  burst 
into  tears  at  the  faithful  words  of  loving 
rebuke  which  were  spoken  to  her  by  Sarah 
Martin.  By  degrees  she  was  admitted  regu- 
larly into  the  prison  and  devoted  more  and 
more  of  her  time  to  the  work  of  rescue, 
sacrificing  two  of  her  working  days  to  the 
prisoners,  and  living  contentedly  on  the 
diminished  earnings  of  the  rest.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  touching  the  conscience  and  win- 
ning the  trust  of  the  most  hardened  men 
and  women ;  and,  what  is  almost  harder,  she 
succeeded  in  inspiring  the  love  of  labour  into 
the  most  lazy,  conquering  the  helpless  in- 
dolence which  is  the  source  of  so  much  moral 
malaria  and  disease. 

Though  very  poor,  Sarah  Martin  provided 
materials  for  the  prisoners  to  work  with — 
straw  for  making  hats,  bits  of  cloth  for 
patchwork,  bones  to  make  knives  and  spoons, 
scraps  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  leaves  of  worn- 
out,  torn  old  books.  She  had  wonderful 
skill  in  discovering  or  waking  up  their  special 
tastes  and  faculties ;  sometimes,  for  instance, 
giving  them  good  drawings  to  copy,  and  so 
opening  a  new  world  of  interest  to  any  who 
had  artistic  gifts.  She  kept  strict  account 
of  all  the  money  given  her,  paid  at  once  for 
all  she  bought,"  and  never  suffered  bills  to 
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be  run  up.  She  had  no  example  or  teacher 
in  these  wise  labours.  And  she  could  never 
explain  to  others  the  secret  of  her  success, 
any  more  than  a  true  poet  or  painter  can 
explain  to  others  the  mode  of  his  working 
or  the  secret  of  his  success.  She  was  a 
woman  gifted  with  much  natural  tact  and 
good  sense ;  she  pitied  and  loved  these  fallen, 
forsaken  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  whole 
heart  was  set  on  saving  them.  Love  quick- 
ened all  her  faculties,  gave  her  eyes  to  see 
the  weak  and  strong  points  of  her  pupils, 
and  gave  her  ingenuity  to  meet  all  their 
varying  needs. 

Another  female  prison  reformer  who  be- 
came much  more  celebrated,  was  Mrs.  Eliza* 
beth  Fry.  In  1813  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  spoken  to  her  about 
the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate, 
and  she  determined  to  visit  them.  The 
women's  division  consisted  of  two  war(ls  and 
two  cells  containing  a  superficial  area  of 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety  yards.  Into 
these  apartments,  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Fry's 
visit,  above  three  hundred  women  were 
crammed ;  innocent  and  guilty,  tried  and 
untried,  misdemeanants,  and  those  who  were 
soon  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  upon 
the  gallows — a  considerable  number,  for  at 
that  time  about  three  hundred  crimes  were 
punishable  with  death.  Beside  all  these, 
were  to  be  found  numerous  children  learning 
vice  and  defilement  from  the  very  cradle. 
One  old  man  and  his  son  performed  the 
duties  of  warders  in  this  filthy,  abominable 
place.  The  prisoners  were  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient clothing,  for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision ;  in  rags  and  dirt,  without  bedding, 
they  slept  on  the  floor,  the  boards  of  which 
were  in  part  raised  to  supply  a  sort  of  pillow. 
In  the  same  rooms  they  lived,  cooked,  and 
washed.  With  the  proceeds  of  their  clamo- 
rous begging,  when  any  stranger  appeared 
among  them,  the  prisoners  purchased  liquors 
from  a  tap  in  the  prison.  Such  was  the 
lawlessness  of  this  portion  of  the  prison  that 
the  Governor  entered  it  with  reluctance. 

As  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  companion  were  about 
to  enter  this  Inferno,  they  were  warned  to 
leave  their  watches  outside.  This  they  did 
not  do,  nor  did  they  lose  anything  in  their 
progress  through  the  wards,  a  fresh  proof  of 
the  power  of  kindness.  The  terrible  woes 
which  met  Mrs.  Fry  stirred  up  her  soul  with- 
in her,  and  she  set  her  family  to  work  at 
once  making  green-baize  garments,  until  she 
had  provided  for  all  the  most  destitute. 

The  constitutional  timidity  of  her  nature 
vanished  before  the  overpowering  sense  of 


duty.  From  an  entry  in  her  journal,  it 
would  appear  that  like  most  good  workers, 
her  efi"orts  were  met  with  ingratitude.  "  A 
constant  lesson  to  myself  is  the  ingratitude 
and  discontent  which  I  see  in  many." 

The  first  success  of  Mrs.  Fry  with  the 
women  was  gained  by  caring  for  the  children. 
Low  as  they  were  in  sin,  every  spark  of  ma- 
ternal affection  had  not  fled,  and  they  craved 
for  their  little  ones  a  better  chance  than  they 
had  possessed  themselves.  To  a  suggestion 
by  Mrs.  Fry  that  a  school  should  be  formed 
for  tho  benefit  of  their  little  ones,  they 
eagerly  acceded,  and  chose  a  schoolmistress 
from  among  themselves. 

The  officers  of  Newgate  despaired  of  any 
good  result ;  the  people  who  associated  with 
Mrs.   Fry,   charitable  as  they  were,  viewed 
her  plans  as  Utopian  and  visionary,  while  she 
herself  almost  quailed  at  the  contemplation. 
It  also  placed  a  great  strain  upon  her  nervous 
system  to  attend  women  condemned  to  death. 
She  wrote,  "  I  have  suffered  much  about  tiie 
hanging  of  criminals."      But  all  things  arc; 
possible  to  those  who  wait,  and  soon  we  find 
Mrs.  Fry  noting  in  her  journal  the  encourage- 
ment she  had  received  from  those  who  were 
in  authority,  as  well  as  the  eager  and  thank- 
ful attitude  of  the  prisoners  themselves.    In 
one  place  she  wrote  almost  deprecatingly  of 
!  the  publicity  which  her  labours  had  won ; 
I  she  feared  notoriety,  and  would,  had  it  been 
j  possible,  have  worked  on  alone.     But  cloth 
'  ing,  books,  teachers,  and  even  officers  had  to 
I  be  paid,  so  it  was  well  that  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  who  could  provide  the  "  sinews  of 
war,"  were   getting  to   know   and  take  an 
interest  in  the  work. 

Mrs.  Fry  formed  a  ladies'  society  for  the 
I  "Improvement  of  the  Female  Prisoners  in 
I  Newgate."  It  was  composed  of  eleven  Qua- 
j  keresses  and  one  clergyman's  wife.  The  last 
j  thing  which  remained  was  to  get  the  assent 
I  and  willing  submission  of  the  prisoners  them- 
i  selves  to  the  rules  which  had  to  be  enforced ; 
I  and  to  this  last  step  Mrs.  Fry  was  equal. 

After  the  ladies  had  established  a  school, 
and  clothed  and  found  work  for  the  prisoners, 
they    petitioned    the   Corporation  to   make 
their  scheme  part  of  the  City  prison  system. 
An  answer  was  received  appointing  a  meet- 
ing with  the  ladies  at  Newgate.     The  visit- 
ing officials  were  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
altered  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
hitherto  styled  "  hell  upon  earth;"  and  were 
ready  to  grant  what  Mrs.  Fry  chose  to  ask. 
At  this  meeting  Mrs.  Fry  suggested  that 
!  women  should  be  under  the  care  of  women 
I  only,  that  they  should  have  communication 
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with  their  friends  only  at  stated  times,  ex- 
cept in  any  very  particular  cases;  they 
should,  she  said,  depend  on  their  friends  for 
neither  food  nor  clothing,  but  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  both. 

Employment  should  be  a  part  of  their 
punishment,  and  be  provided  for  them  by 
Government,  the  earnings  of  work  to  be  partly 
laid  by,  partly  laid  out  in  small  extra  indul- 
gences, and,  if  enough,  part  to  go  toAvards 
their  support ;  to  work  and  have  their  meals 
together,  but  sleep  separate  at  night,  being 
classed,  with  monitors  at  the  head  of  each 
class  ;  and  to  have  religious  instruction. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  the  collateral 
good  works  of  Mrs.  Fry  would  take  up  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  She 
established  a  "  School  for  Discipline "  at 
Chelsea,  a  District  Visiting  Society  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  libraries  for  the  men  of  the  Coast- 
guard Service  and  for  the  shepherds  employed 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  About  this  time,  too, 
she  formed  a  Servants'  Society  for  the  help 
of  domestic  servants,  and  "  Nursing  Sisters  " 
for  the  sick  poor. 

In  1831  Mrs.  Fry  obtained  her  first  inter- 
view with  our  gracious  Queen,  then  the  young 
Princess  Victoria.  She  says,  "  We  were  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness  and  cordiality, 
and  I  felt  my  way  open  to  express  my  desire 
that  the  best  blessing  may  rest  upon  them." 
Many  years  previous  to  this  Hannah  More 
had  presented  Mrs.  Fry  with  a  copy  of  her 
"  Practical  Piety,"  writing  this  inscription  on 


the  fly-leaf:  "To  Mrs.  Fry.  Presented  by 
Hannah  More,  as  a  token  of  veneration  of 
her  heroic  zeal,  Christian  charity,  and  per- 
severing kindness  to  the  most  forlorn  of 
human  beings.  They  were  naked  and  she 
clothed  them;  in  prison,  and  she  visited 
them ;  ignorant,  and  she  taught  them,  for 
His  sake,  in  His  name,  and  by  His  Word, 
who  went  about  doing  good."  But  more 
welcome  than  anything  else  was  a  communi- 
cation from  all  the  prisoners  of  Newgate,  and 
a  similar  letter  from  a  convict  in  New  South 
Wales,  with  which  this  paper  must  end. 

"Honoured  Madam, — The  duty  I  owe  to  you 
compels  me  to  take  up  my  pen  to  return  you  my  most 
sincere  thanks  for  the  heavenly  instruction  I  derived 
from  you  and  my  dear  friends  during  my  confine- 
ment in  Newgate.  Truly  I  can  say  with  David : 
*  Before  I  was  afBicted  I  went  astray,  but  now  I  have 
learned  Thy  ways,  O  Lord.'  .  .  .  Believe  me,  my 
dear  madam,  although  I  am  a  poor  captive  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  I  would  not  give  up  having  communion 
with  God  one  single  day  for  my  liberty  ;  for  what  is 
the  liberty  of  the  body  compared  with  the  liberty  of 
the  soul  ?  Soon  will  the  time  come  when  death  will 
release  me  from  all  the  earthly  fetters  that  hold  me 
now,  for  I  trust  to  be  with  Christ  who  bought  me 
with  His  precious  blood.  And  now,  my  dear  madam, 
these  few  sincere  sentiments  of  mine  I  wish  you  to 
make  known  to  the  world,  that  the  world  may  see 
that  your  labour  in  Newgate  has  not  been  in  vain  in 
the  Lord.  Please  give  my  love  to  the  dear  friends, 
the  keeper  of  Newgate,  and  all  the  afflicted  prisoners ; 
and  although  we  may  never  meet  on  earth  again,  I 
hope  we  shall  aU  meet  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  never 
to  part  again. 

"Believe  me  to  remain  your  humble  servant, 

**  Hareiett  S ." 


A  LIFE  aiYE]^. 

By  Mr.S.  CLARA  THWAITES. 


npHAT  hath  begun 

Which  knows  no  onding, 
A  spring  to  run. 

Ah,  whither  tending  1 

0  tiny  rill 

To  the  ocean  fleeing  ! 
0  wondrous  will ! 

0  endless  beino- ! 


If  wide  earth  were 
To  bring  her  treasure, 

Could  it  compare 

With  a  spirit's  measure  ? 

O  deathless  gain 
To  woe  and  sorrow, 

Or  joy's  fair  train 

On  a  blissful  morrow  » 


Fashion,  O  God, 
This  human  spirit 

That  joy  untold 
It  may  inherit ! 
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By  B.  L.  FAEJEON, 
Bladb-o'-Grass,"  **  Lovk's  Harvest,"   * 


Life's  Brightest  Star,"  etc. 


For  life  the  prologne  ia  to  death. 
And  love  its  sweetest  flower ; 

And  death  is  as  the  spring  of  life, 
And  love  its  richest  dower. 


CHAPTER   I. 


nPHE  horse  was  very  old,  the  caravan  very 
-■-  dilapidated.  As  it  was  dragged  slowly 
along  the  country  roads  it  shook  and  creaked 
and  wheezed,  protesting,  as  it  were,  that  it 
had  performed  its  duty  in  life  and  that  its 
long  labours  justly  entitled  it  to  permanent 
repose.  The  horse,  with  its  burden  behind 
it,  had  long  ago  given  over  complaining,  and, 
although  its  plight  was  no  less  w^oful,  was 
demonstrative  only  through  physical  compul- 
sion. With  drooping  head,  lustreless  eyes, 
and  labouring  breath,  it  plodded  on,  with 
many  a  longing  look  at  tempting  morsels  out 
of  its  reach. 

At  the  present  moment  it  was  at  rest, 
released  from  the  shafts,  and  partaking  of  a 
spare  meal,  humanly  provided,  eking  it  out 
with  sweet  tit-bits  munched  from  the  fragrant 
earth.  Sitting  on  the  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  caravan  was  a  man  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  which  sometimes  he  read  with  the  air 
of  one  w^ho  was  in  the  company  of  an  old 
and  beloved  friend ;  at  other  times  he  gazed 
around  -with  pensive  delight  upon  the  beauties 
of  nature,  which  in  no  part  of  the  world  find 
more  exquisite  representation  than  in  the 
county  of  Surrey.  In  the  rear  of  the  caravan 
were  lovely  stretches  of  woodland,  through 
vistas  of  which  visions  of  cathedral  aisles 
could  be  seen  by  the  poetical  eye.  Across 
the  narrow  road  was  a  scene  which  brought 
to  the  man's  mind  some  lines  in  the  book  he 
held.  Turning  over  its  pages,  he  called  out, 
in  a  voice  not  strong  but  clear, 

"  William  Browne  might  have  camped  on 
this  very  spot,  Nansie,  and  drawn  its  picture. 
The  resemblance  is  wondei-ful."  Then  he 
read  from  the  book  : 

" Here  the  curious  cutting  of  a  hedge, 

There,  by  a  pond,  the  tiimming  of  the  sedge ; 

Here  the  fine  setting  of  well-shading  ti-ees. 

The  walks  there  mounting  up  by  t-mall  degrees ; 

The  gravel  and  the  green  so  equal  lie, 

They,  with  the  rest,  draw  on  your  lingering  eye. 

Here  the  sweet  smells  that  do  perfume  the  air, 

Arising  from  the  infinite  repair 

Of  odoriferous  buds;  and  licibs  of  price, 

Alb  if  it  were  another  paiadise, 

So  please  the  smelling  sense  that  you  are  fain, 

Where  you  List  walked,  to  turn  and  walk  Mgain. 

There  the  small  birds  with  their  harmonious  notes 

Sing  to  a  .spring  that  smileth  as  it  floats." 

A  practicable  flight  of  wooden  steps  at  the 
back  of  the  caravan  afforded  means  of  getting 


in  and  out,  and  when  the  man  began  to 
speak  aloud  a  young  woman  issued  from  the 
interior  of  the  conveyance,  and  stood  upon 
the  top  of  the  little  ladder,  listening  to  his 
words. 

''It  is  very  beautiful,  father,"  she  said. 
"  To  think  that  it  was  written  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  !" 

"  Yes,  Nansie,  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  it  might  be  to-day.  That  is  the  mangel 
of  it." 

He  fell  to  his  book  again,  and  Nansie,  who 
held  a  teapot  in  her  hand,  beat  a  retreat  and 
resumed  her  domestic  duties. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  caravan  was  that 
it  was  commercially  empty.  In  former  times 
it  had  been  used  for  trading  and  speculative 
purposes,  by  gipsies,  by  enterprising  tra- 
vellers, by  vendors  of  basketware,  by  dealers 
in  birds.  It  had  served  as  mart  and  dwelling- 
house,  and  had  played  its  part  in  numberless 
fairs  when  they  were  in  fashion.  Now  it 
contained  nothing  marketable,  and  bore  about 
it  no  sign  to  denote  that  its  denizens  were 
travelling  for  profit.  That  even  in  its  old 
age,  however,  it  was  being  put  to  pleasant 
use  was  proved  by  the  smoke  curling  from 
the  little  chimney  projecting  through  the 
roof. 

In  due  time  Nansie  reappeared,  bearin- 
two  loose  boards  which  she  laid  upon  the 
ground,  spreading  over  them  a  white  cloth. 
Upon  this  improvised  table  she  set  a  smoking 
teapot,  milk,  and  sugar,  and  a  plat€  of  bread 
and  butter,  cut  reasonably  thick. 

"  Tea  is  ready,  fatlier." 

She  ate  with  an  appetite.  Her  father  ate 
more  daintily.  Before  putting  the  food  int( 
his  moutli  he  cut  it  into  devices  of  fish  and 
bird,  which  he  then  proceeded  to  slice  and 
carve,  evidently  adding  thereby  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  humble  fare.  And  yet  through 
all,  whether  he  ate  or  read  or  mused,  there 
was  about  him  a  conspicuous  air  of  me- 
lancholy. 

It  was  the  evening  hour,  and  the  season 
was  spring.  It  was  a  warmer  spring  than 
usual ;  there  was  a  taste  of  summer  in  the 
air.  They  ate  in  silence,  until  the  man 
remarked, 

"You  did  not  hear  the  nijgrhtinfirale  last 
night?" 
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"No,  father." 

"  It  sang  for  hours,  Nansie." 

She  nodded,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you  could 
sleep  as  soundly  as  I  do,  father." 

"  I  used  to  in  my  young  days,  and  must 
be  content.  I  am  glad  you  sleep  well.  You 
have  other  wishes." 

"  Yes,"  said  Nansie  calmly. 

"You  have  a  fine  trick  of  composure. 
Nansie.  What  stirs  within  does  not  alv  i}'?* 
find  outward  expression." 

"  I  take  after  you,  father,"  said  Nansie,  in 
an  affectionate  tone.  "  I  have  you  to  thank 
for  all  that  is  good  in  me." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  hearing,  but  it  cuts  both 
ways.  Do  not  your  other  wishes  trouble 
you  ?"  ^ 

"  A  little  ;  but  everything  will  come  right." 

"  A  comfortable  philosophy,  my  dear  child; 
but  womanly." 

"  It  was  mother's,"  said  Nansie.  "  I  caught 
it  from  her." 

"I  know;  and  I  could  never  make  the 
dear  mother  understand  that  it  was  inade- 
quate for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
Eventually  we  may  be  satisfied  that  every- 
thing will  come  right,  but  before  the  end  is 
reached  there  are  many  turnings.  The  mis- 
chief of  it  is" — and  there  was  now  in  his 
face  as  he  turned  it  more  fully  towards  her 
an  expression  both  whimsical  and  sad — "  that 
we  carpet  the  turning  we  wish  to  take  with 
flowers  of  fancy  which,  as  we  proceed,  fade 
utterly  away.    That  is  a  human  experience." 

"I  am  human,"  said  Nansie,  and  she 
pressed  her  young  face  to  his. 

"  I  could  laugh  and  I  could  weep,"  he  said, 
responding  fondly  to  her  caress.  "  In  truth, 
my  dear  child,  you  perplex  me." 

"  Or,"  suggested  Nansie,  "is  it  you  who 
are  perplexing  yourself  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  affectionately 
and  did  not  reply. 

The  young  woman  was  fair  and  beautiful. 
Though  cast  in  a  delicate  mould,  she  was 
strong  and  redolent  of  health.  Her  face  was 
slightly  browned,  and  harmonized  with  her 
brown  hair  and  brown  eyes,  the  light  in  which 
was  bright  and  tender.  The  man  looked 
old,  but  was  barely  forty-five,  and  on  his 
face  were  signs  of  suff'ering,  patiently  borne. 
They  were  dressed  like  persons  in  humble 
life,  but  with  a  certain  refinement,  observable 
more  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man.  For 
four  evenings  they  had  tarried  on  this  spot, 
Each  morning  they  had  harnessed  the  horse 
to  the  caravan,  and  had  journeyed  slowly 
and  aimlessly  onward  till  noon,  and  then  had 
turned  back  towards  their  camping-ground. 


which  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  beautiful 
Surrey  woods,  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  narrow  road  to  escape  casual  observation. 
The  right  of  doing  so  probably  did  not  belong 
to  the  wayfarers,  and  it  had  disturbed  the 
man  somewhat,  but  he  had  fixed  upon  this 
point  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  up  to  this 
evening  had  not  been  interfered  with. 

"At  what  hour  last  night,"  said  Nansie 
presently,  "  did  you  hear  the  nightingale  V 

"  It  must  have  been  near  midnight,"  re- 
plied her  father.  "At  the  same  time  to- 
night it  will  sing  again.  Have  you  finished 
your  tea  V 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  Then  go  again  to  the  post-office,  and  see 
if  there  is  a  letter  for  me.  I  am  growing 
anxious  at  not  receiving  one.  You  need  not 
stop  to  clear  these  things ;  I  wiU  put  them 
away." 

She  rose  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  her 
hand  resting  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  He 
drew  her  face  down  to  his,  and  kissed  her. 
With  a  bright  nod  she  left  him,  carrying 
with  her  a  written  order  authorizing  the 
delivery  of  any  letters  which  might  be  lying 
in  the  post-office  for  her  father. 

Godalming,  the  town  for  which  she  was 
I  bound,  was  within  a  mile,  and  she  stepped 
out  briskly.  But  when  she  was  about  mid- 
way, and  no  one  was  in  sight,  she  made  a 
little  detour  into  the  woods,  and  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  picture.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
a  young  man,  and  she  gazed  fondly  at  it,  and 
kissed  it  as  fondly.  Then  she  drew  forth  a 
letter,  and  read  it  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips; 
after  which  she  replaced  the  letter  and  the 
portrait,  and  proceeded  on  her  errand.  Her 
thoughts  may  be  thus  fashioned  into  words  : 

"I  wrote  to  him  yesterday,  and  I  sent 
him  a  telegram  in  the  evening,  knowing  we 
should  be  here  to-day.  He  may  be  absent. 
I  hope  not ;  I  hope  he  has  received  both. 
Will  he  write,  or  will  he  come  ?  Will  he 
be  angry  that  I  have  accompanied  my  father  ? 
At  all  events  he  knows,  and  he  is  never  un- 
just. Ah  !  if  he  were  here  with  us,  how 
happy  I  should  be  !  I  love  him,  I  love  him, 
I  love  him !" 

She  blew  a  kiss  into  the  air. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  in  the 
Godalming  post-office,  making  her  inquiry. 

"Mr.  James  Loveday,"  said  the  female 
clerk,  looking  at  the  order  handed  to  her  by 
Nansie — she  was  familiar  with  it,  having 
seen  it  on  each  of  the  three  previous  days. 
"  Yes,  there  is,  I  think." 

She  sorted  some  lettei-s  and  handed  one  to 
Nansie,  who,  after  hesitating  a  little,  asked, 
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"  Is  there  a  letter  for  Miss  Loveday  V 

"  Are  you  Miss  Loveday  1" 

"Yes/' 

"  No,  there  are  none." 

"  Or  for  Miss  Nansie  ijoveday ;  N-a-n-s-i-e  ?" 

"  That's  a  curious  way  to  cpell  Nancy," 
said  the  clerk.     "  No,  there  are  none." 

Nansie  lingered. 

*'  Or  for  Manners  ? "  she  asked,  with 
singular  timidity  and  bashfulness. 

"  Mrs.  or  Miss  ?"  inquired  the  clerk. 

Nansie's  face  and  neck  were  scarlet  as  she 
replied,  "Mrs." 

"  None  for  that  name,"  said  the  clerk. 

She  lingered  still,  and  said,  with  a  kind  of 
pathetic  imploring,  "  Would  a  telegram  be 
received  here  if  addressed  to  the  post-office 
till  called  for?" 

"Yes." 

"I  sent  one  yesterday,  and  expected  an 
answer.     Is  there  any  for  either  name  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Nansie,  and  walked 
out  of  the  office,  and  set  her  face  towards 
the  caravan. 

The  female  clerk  looked  after  her  sympa- 
thisingly.  There  was  a  love  note  in  her 
voice,  and  the  post-office  girl  had  a  little 
sweethearting  of  her  own  on  hand. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Nansie  walked  on,  turning  the  letter  in 
her  hand,  and  glancing  at  it  occasionally. 
The  writing  was  strange  to  her,  and  on  the 
envelope  was  the  London  post-mark.  When, 
at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  she  stood  by 
her  father's  side,  he  was  asleep. 

"Father  !"  she  said,  bending  over  him. 

He  opened  his  eyes  instantly,  and  smiled 
at  her.  "  Ah  !  Nansie,  it  is  you.  I  drop  off 
constantly  now,  on  the  smallest  provocation 
from  silence  or  solitude.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  sleep  ;  I  am  conscious  of  all  that  is 
going  on  around  me."  He  observed  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  he  said  eagerly, 
"You  have  one!"  and  took  it  from  her. 
"  Yes,  it  is  from  my  brother ;  I  was  begin- 
ning to  fear  that  he  was  dead." 

He  opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  then 
remained  a  little  while  in  thought.  Pre- 
sently he  resumed  the  conversation. 

"  You  saw  your  uncle  once,  Nansie.  Have 
you  any  recollection  of  him  ? " 

"Hardly  any,  father.  How  old  could  I 
have  been  when  mother  took  me  to  see  him  1 
Not  more  than  four  or  five,  I  think.  I  had 
a  wliite  dress  and  a  blue  sash,  and  I  took 
him  a  bunch  of  flowers.  He  gave  me  some 
sweetmeats,  I  remember,  and  a  shilHng.   But  j 


I  have  no  recollection  of  his  face.  He  lived 
in  London,  in  a  street  ofi"  Whitechapel ;  that 
I  know." 

"  He  lives  there  now.  Your  mother  never 
spol:?  to  you  of  him  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  You  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
story,  Nansie,  whde  I  am  here  to  relate  it." 

She  stopped  the  current  of  his  speech. 
"  Father,  these  last  three  or  four  weeks  you 
have  dropped  hints  which  make  me  feel  very 
anxious ;  they  weigh  heavily  upon  me.  I 
know  you  are  not  well,  but  you  harp  upon 
it  as  if  it  was  a  serious  illness.  Tell  me, 
father." 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  now,  and 
he  was  smoothing  her  hair  with  his  hand. 

"  I  am  very  far  from  well,  Nansie." 

She  interrupted  him  again,  and  now  spoke 
with  tremulous  impetuosity.  "You  should 
take  advice,  father.  You  should  go  to  a 
doctor." 

"  There  are  reasons  why  I  do  not  do  so. 
First,  Nansie,  I  have  no  money.  Figura- 
tively speaking,  twopence  ha'penny  is  all  my 
fortune.  To  be  exact,  twenty-three  shillings 
represents  my  worldly  wealth.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  been  unwise,  and  yet  I  do  not  see 
what  else  I  could  have  done.  This  Quixotic 
wandering  of  ours — I  own  it,  it  is  Quixotic 
— was  in  a  certain  measure  forced  upon  me. 
Poor  old  Fleming,  who  owed  me  money,  be- 
queathed his  horse  and  caravan  to  me,  his 
only  creditor,  and  then  he  died.  Had  he 
left  behind  him  wife  or  child  I  should  have 
transferred  to  them  this  delightfully  awk- 
ward property.  Satisfying  myself  that  it 
was  legally  and  morally  mine,  the  idea  en- 
tered my  head  that  a  wandering  tour  through 
our  lovely  country  lanes  would  invigorate 
me,  would  put  new  life  into  me.  And  for  a 
companion,  who  more  sweet  than  my  own 
dear  Nansie ! " 

"  There  was  another  reason,  father,"  said 
Nansie  gravely. 

"There  was  another  reason,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday  apprehensively.  "  I  am  coming  to 
it.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  consult 
physicians.  I  have  consulted  them  again 
and  again,  and  the  result  was  always  the 
same.  A  fever  ?  Yes,  there  would  be  a  fair 
chance  of  curing  it.  A  toothache,  a  cold  in 
the  head,  a  chill  1  Yes,  they  could  prescribe 
for  those  ills — but  not  for  mine.  It  is  my 
old  heart  complaint,  of  which  I  have  been 
repeatedly  warned.  When  I  was  a  lad  it 
was  thought  I  should  not  grow  to  manhood, 
but  I  did,  as  )'ou  see,  and  married  your 
mother,  and  have  by  my  side  a  dear  child  to 
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cheer  and  comfort  me.  It  is  well  to  be  pre- 
pared      Why,  Nansie,  crying  V 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  father,  you  speak  so 
solemnly."  She  conquered  her  agitation  and 
repeated,  "  There  was  another  reason." 

"  Concerning  myself,  Nansie  ? " 

"  Concerning  me,  father." 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  of  it  V 

"  It  will  be  best." 

"  So  be  it.  I  have  not  been  always  with 
you,  Nansie,  to  guide  and  counsel  you. 
Worldly  circumstances  would  not  permit  me. 
I  have  cause  to  reproach  myself.  Had  I 
been  a  carpenter  or  a  bootmaker  I  might 
have  been  better  able  to  fulfil  my  duties." 

"  No  one  can  reproach  you,  father ;  and  I, 
who  love  you  with  my  heart  and  soul,  less 
than  any  in  the  world." 

"  I  thank  you,  child,  and  am  grateful.  At 
all  events,  something  was  done  ;  I  fitted  you 
for  the  sphere  of  a  private  governess,  and 
you  obtained  a  situation.  From  time  to  time 
I  came  to  see  you,  and  you  seemed  to  be 
happy." 

"  I  was  happy,  father." 

"You  filled  the  situation  two  years,  and 
then  the  sudden  removal  to  another  country 
of  the  family  in  which  3''ou  were  employed 
deprived  you  of  it,  and  threw  you  upon  the 
world.  You  did  not  inform  me  of  this  at 
the  time,  Nansie." 

"  You  had  troubles  and  struggles  of  your 
own,  father,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  harass  you." 

"  Ycur  endeavours  to  obtain  another  situa- 
tion were  unsuccessful ;  the  gentleman  who 
engaged  you  as  governess  to  his  children 
went  away  in  your  debt ;  you  were  almost 
at  the  end  of  your  resources.  Of  all  this  I 
was  ignorant  until  a  few  weeks  since  when  I 
came  to  see  you.  Then  and  then  only  did 
I  learn  what  had  occurred;  then  and  then  only 
did  I  realise  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
you  were  placed;  then  and  then  only  did 
I  discover  that  your  affections  were  engaged 
to  a  gentleman  whose  father  is  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  My  duty  was  clear;  I  had 
come  into  possession  of  this  legacy,  and  it 
seemed   to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity 

for  the  distraction  of  an  unhealthy  fancy 

You  place  your  hand  on  my  arm ;  you  wish 
to  speak." 

"  No,  father,  no,"  said  Nansie,  struggling 
with  her  feelings ;  in  the  gathering  dusk  her 
father  could  not  see  the  play  of  emotion  in 
her  features ;  and  indeed,  during  this  latter 
recital  she  kept  her  face  averted  from  him ; 
"  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  do  so.     Go  on." 

— "For  the  distraction  of  an  unhealthy 

fancy,"  he   resumed,    "which   might   grow 


into  a  disease — which  might  wreck  the  hap- 
piness of  a  life  most  dear  to  me.  I  called 
upon  you,  by  the  tie  which  binds  and  unites 
us — 1  am  not  wrong,  dear  child,  in  saying  it 
unites  us  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  father  it  unites  us  now 
and  ever." 

"  My  child  !  I  called  upon  you  to  accom- 
pany me  in  my  wanderings,  and  you  con- 
sented. I  think  I  have  stated  it  fairly, 
Nansie  V 

"  Quite  fairly,  father." 

"  Have  you  anything  new  to  say  about  it  V 

"  Nothing,  except " — and  a  delicious  smile 
played  upon  her  lips — "  except  that  I  love 
Kingsley." 

"  That  is  not  new,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
whimsical  reproach,  "it  is  old.  You  have 
told  me  that  before." 

"It  is  always  new  to  me,  father.  And 
there  is  something  else  I  must  say." 

"  Say  it,  Nansie." 

"  Kingsley  loves  me." 

"  Neither  is  that  new.  Apart  from  this  I 
sometimes  have  an  odd  idea  that  you  have  a 
secret  which  you  are  keeping  from  me." 

"  If  I  said  I  had  it  would  be  half  revealing 
it.     Father,  time  will  show." 

"That  is  a  wiser  philosophy  than  that 
'Everything  will  come  right.'  Time  does 
and  will  show.  Shall  I  now  relate  the  story 
of  your  uncle  ?" 

"If  you  please,  father." 

"  It  will  not  take  me  long.  Your  mother, 
my  dear  Nansie,  had  two  ardent  lovers,  your 
father  and  your  uncle." 

"  That  was  sad." 

"  These  are  strokes  of  fate,  not  to  be 
avoided,  and  love,  which  unites,  sometimes 
severs.  It  severed  me  and  my  brother,  and 
neither  he  nor  I,  nor  your  mother,  Nansie, 
was  to  blame  for  it.  In  youth  we  had  a 
great  affection  for  each  other,  although  our 
characters  were  dissimilar.  Our  father  was 
a  poor  gentleman — our  family  boat  never 
floated  into  a  golden  stream — and  he  gave 
us  as  good  an  education  as  we  could  have 
gained  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  had  a 
taste  for  books,  and  he  cultivated  the  taste 
in  us,  his  only  children.  He  had  ideas,  too, 
and  to  be  in  his  company  was  an  entertain- 
ment. When  he  died  he  left  each  of  us  a 
little  money,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  apiece,  with  which  we  were  to  seek 
our  fortunes.  We  remained  together,  and 
in  this  association  we  became  acquainted 
with  your  mother.  By  that  time  I  had 
grown  into  a  dreamer,  and  I  am  afraid  a 
vagrant ;  your  uncle  was  a  dreamer  also,  but 
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his  visions  were  not  entirely  Utopian,  and 
he  was  less  of  a  Bohemian  than  L  He  loved 
your  mother  passionately,  and  by  force  of 
fate  we  were  rivals.  We  both  tried  our  for- 
tunes with  her ;  it  was  not  a  case  of  one 
supplanting  the  other,  but  fair  play  on  both 
sides;  he  failed  and  I  succeeded.  Your 
mother  was  a  sweet  and  beautiful  lady,  and 
how  I  won  her  I  know  not." 

"Father,"  whispered  Nansie,  "  you  have  a 
silver  tongue  and  the  heart  of  a  man.  That 
is  how  you  won  my  mother." 

"  Well,  well,  child,  I  should  be  past  these 
flatteries,  but  as  you  said  awhile  ago,  I  am 
human.  My  brother,  learning  that  he  had 
lost  what  he  would  have  given  the  world  to 
gain,  cut  himself  adrift  from  us.  He  would 
not  listen  to  reason,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it.  When  was  love  really  reasonable  1  What 
he  did  he  did  with  determination,  and  all 
my  implorings  could  not  move  him.  He 
vowed  that  he  and  I  should  evermore  be 
strangers,  and  so  departed,  and  from  that 
day  we  have  not  met.  After  my  marriage  I 
wrote  to  him  from  time  to  time,  but  he 
never  replied  to  one  of  my  letters.  I  see 
his  handwriting  now  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years.  Your  mother  and  I  constantly 
spoke  about  him ;  he  possessed  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  ;  but  were  I  pushed  to  it  I 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  say  into  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  would  grow,  except  that 
he  would  be  constant  and  steadfast  in  his 
opinions.  It  was  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
soften  towards  me  that,  when  you  were  a 
child,  I  sent  you  with  your  mother  to  see 
him.  I  see  you  now  as  you  recalled  your- 
self, in  your  little  white  dress  and  blue  sash, 
with  the  bunch  of  flowers  you  were  to  pre- 
sent to  him.  These  are  a  part  of  a  woman's 
innocently  cunning  ways,  and  I  know  it 
was  in  your  dear  mother's  heart  that,  through 
you,  your  uncle  should  be  won  over  to  us. 
But  the  hopes  in  which  we  indulged  were 
not  realised.  Your  uncle  was  true  to  his 
word.  It  used  to  be  said  of  him  as  a  boy 
that  he  would  die  rather  than  break  it — in 
which,  when  it  becomes  fixed  in  an  earnest 
nature,  there  is  sometimes  a  touch  of  folly 
or  injustice — and  I  can  recall  many  small  in- 
cidents as  a  proof  of  his  possession  of  this 
quality." 

"  But  he  has  written  to  you  at  last, 
father  r' 

"  Yes,  Nansie." 

"  In  a  kindly  spirit  f " 

"  Yes,  I  am  thankful  to  say/' 

"  That  is  good.     Is  my  uncle  married  1 " 

"  No.     In   our  last  interview   he  vowed 


that  he  would  never  marry,  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  ever  have  yielded  to  the 
sentiment  of  love  had  his  heart  been  again 
that  way  inchned.  I  deeply  regret  it.  Life 
without  love  is  at  best  a  barren  affair." 

With  a  sweet  look  Nansie  raised  her  dewy 
eyes  to  his.  He  divined  what  in  the  dark- 
ness he  could  not  clearly  see. 

"  It  must  be  an  honourable,  honest,  earnest 
love,  child.     You  understand  that  1 " 

"  I  understand  it,  father." 

"  We  will  renew  the  subject  another  time. 
I  am  tired,  and  night  has  fallen.  It  is  almost 
like  summer — the  sweetest  spring  in  my 
remembrance.  There  is  a  fascination  in 
shadows  —  spiritual  suggestions  and  possi- 
bilities which  cannot  occur  to  the  mind  in 
sunlight.     The  night  is  dark  and  beautiful : 

'And  silence  girt  the  wood.    No  warbling  tongrue 
Talked  to  the  echo, 
And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance.' 

Life  is  a  dream,  dear  child.  May  yours  be  a 
happy  one ! " 

They  did  not  speak  for  many  minutes, 
and  then  it  was  Nansie's  voice  that  was  first 
heard. 

"  What  did  you  say  to  my  uncle  in  the 
letter  you  wrote  to  him,  father  1 " 

"  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  illness,  and  of 
you.  When  your  mother  died  I  wrote  in- 
forming him ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  my 
letter.  This  time  I  appealed  to  him.  I 
said,  if  anything  happened  to  me,  you  would 
be  without  a  home.  His  answer  is  that  you 
can  find  a  home  with  him.  My  mind  is 
greatly  relieved.  Now,  my  dear  child,  we 
will  retire." 

*'  I  will  make  the  beds,  father.  I  shall  not 
be  long." 

She  ascended  the  little  flight  of  wooden 
steps,  and  the  next  moment  a  light  from  within 
the  caravan  was  shining  through  one  of  the 
windows.  This  delightfully  primitive  dwell- 
ing-house contained  three  rooms  or  compart- 
ments. One  was  the  kitchen,  where  the 
meals  were  cooked,  and,  in  bad  weather, 
partaken  of.  The  other  two  were  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  of  Nansie  and  her  father. 
In  each  of  these  bedrooms  was  a  window 
with  a  double  sash,  opening  up  and  down. 

The  beds  were  soon  ready,  and  then 
Nansie  called  her  father.  He  ascended 
the  steps,  and  pulling  them  up  after  him, 
made  them  fast.  Father  and  daughter  were 
thus  in  a  stronghold,  as  it  were,  safe  from 
invasion.  Before  entering  the  castle  Mr. 
Loveday  had  seen  that  the  old  horse  was 
safe,  and  had  tethered  it  by  a  rope  to  one  of 
'  the  wheels.    Then,  kissing  Nansie  with  much 
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tenderness,  he  retired  to  rest.  He  slept  in 
the  back  room,  Nansie  in  the  front,  and  the 
only  means  of  ingress  and  egress  was  the 
back  door  in  Mr.  Loveday's  bedroom.  Thus 
he  served  as  a  kind  of  watch-dog  to  his 
daughter.  She,  partly  disrobing,  sat  a  while 
by  the  open  window,  looking  out  upon  the 
shadows.  She  had  much  to  think  of — her 
father's  illness,  their  worldly  circumstances, 
her  absent  lover  ;  but  her  mind  was  as  healthy 
as  her  body,  and  she  looked  upon  all  things 
hopefully.  She  did  not  muse  long ;  finishing 
her  preparations  for  bed  she  closed  the  win- 
dow and  slid  between  the  sheets.  She  slept 
for  an  hour  and  awoke ;  slept  again  for  a 
little  while,  and  again  awoke.  This  was  not 
her  usual  habit ;  as  a  rule  she  could  sleep 
seven  or  eight  hours  at  a  stretch.  Perhaps 
she  was  listening  for  the  nightingale's  song. 
It  came,  and  she  listened  in  delight  to  the 
bird  of  love  calling  for  its  mate  ;  and  as  she 
lay  awake  another  sound  reached  her  ears, 
as  of  a  heavy  body  moving  softly  outside. 
It  was  not  the  old  horse.  What  could  it 
be  1  She  slipped  out  of  bed,  and  listened  at 
the  door  which  led  from  her  room  to  her 
father's.  She  heard  his  soft  breathing ;  he 
seemed  to  be  peacefully  sleeping.  Presently, 
as  she  stood  in  darkness,  she  heard  a  whis- 
pering voice  which  caused  her  heart  to  throb 
wild  with  joy. 

"  Nansie  !  " 

She  glided  to  the  window  and  raised  the 
lower  sash. 

"  Kingsley  !  "  she  whispered  musically  in 
reply. 

"  You  are  here,  my  darling  !  I  have  found 
you  ! " 

"  Hush  !  Speak  softly,  or  you  will  awake 
my  father.  What  a  time  to  come  !  How 
good  you  are  ! " 

"  I  received  your  letter  and  telegram,  and 
could  not  rest.  What  a  hunt  I  have  had  for 
you  !  I  must  speak  to  you,  Nansie.  Can't 
you  come  out  ? " 

"  Not  to-night,  Kingsley  ;  it  is  impossible. 
Oh,  Kingsley,  how  happy  you  have  made  me ! " 

"  What  else  do  I  live  for  1  But  I  must 
speak  to  you,  I  say.     I  cannot  wait." 

"You  must  —  till  to-morrow  morning. 
Listen  to  the  nightingale.    Is  it  not  sweet  1 " 

"  To-morrow  morning,  you  say.  An  eter- 
nity !  How  am  I  to  be  sure  you  will  not 
disappear  before  then  1  '■' 

"  I  shall  be  here,  in  the  woods,  at  sunrise. 
Could  I  keep  away,  knowing  you  were  wait- 
ing for  me  1  There — you  make  me  utter 
foolish  things ! " 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Nansie." 
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She  put  her  hand  out  of  the  window  ;  her 
white  arm  was  partly  bared  by  the  loosened 
sleeve.  He,  standing  on  the  spoke  of  the 
wheel,  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  then 
did  not  relinquish  it. 

"  You  are  well,  Nansie  ? " 

"  Yes,  Kingsley." 

"Quite  well?" 

"  Quite  well." 

"And  your  father?" 

"  He  is  not  well,  I  grieve  to  say." 

"  We  will  make  him  so,  you  and  I.  But 
what  a  freak — to  live  like  this  !  " 

"  It  is  delightful." 

"  Without  me  ?  " 

"  I  mean  now  that  you  are  here.  Good 
night,  Kingsley." 

"A  moment  yet.  I  will  wait  till  the 
nightingale  has  finished  its  song." 

"  You  foolish  Kingsley  !  It  will  sing  for 
hours." 

"  Nansie,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  you  !  " 

"And  I  to  tell  you;  but  this  is  not  the 
time.     To-morrow  at  sunrise." 

"Yes,  to-morrow  at  sunrise."  He  kissed 
her  hand  again.  "  Nansie,  my  father  has 
arrived  home." 

"  At  last ! "  There  was  a  tremor  of  appre- 
hension in  her  voice.  "  Have  you  seen 
him  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  But  he  has  sent  for  me,  and 
I  am  going  to  him  after  seeing  you  to- 
morrow." 

"  Where  will  you  sleep,  Kingsley  ?  " 

"I  have  a  bed  at  Godalming;  but  I  am 
in  no  humour  for  sleep." 

"Be  reasonable,  Kingsley,  if  you  love  me." 
She  leant  forward,  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips  and  kissed  it.  "  Now  are  you  con- 
tent 1 " 

"  I  should  be  false  to  you  if  I  were  to  say 
I  am.  There,  I  have  given  you  back  your 
hand.     Are  you  content  ? " 

"It  is  yours  for  ever  and  ever.  Good 
night,  my  love  ! " 

"  Good  night,  my  heart !  To-morrow  at 
sunrise.  Mind — not  a  moment  later !  Do 
not  close  the  window  yet." 

He  managed  to  pluck  some  daisies,  and  he 
threw  them  up  at  her.  She  caught  them, 
and  even  in  the  dark  she  could  distinguish 
the  golden  tufts  within  their  silver  crowns. 

"Good  night,  my  love,"  she  sighed  again, 
pressing  the  flowers  to  her  lips. 

"  Good  night,  my  heart ! " 

She  listened  to  the  last  faint  echo  of  his 
footfall,  and  then  she  sought  her  bed,  and, 
smiling  happily,  fell  asleep,  with  the  daisies 
on  her  pillow. 
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(JHAPTER  III. 

Between  midnight  and  sunrise  a  slight 
shower  had  fallen,  scarcely  damping  the 
ground,  but  sufficient .  to  draw  out  the  per- 
fume of  the  young  flowers.  The  promise  of 
spring  was  fulfilled,  and  tender  bloom  peeped 
up  in  places,  and  in  others  showed  itself 
more  boldly.  About  the  trunks  of  ancient 
trees  the  sweet  woodruff  lurked ;  in  sunny 
hedges  the  "cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue"  pro- 
claimed themselves ;  the  heart-shaped  leaves 
of  the  Irish  shamrock  were  slowly  unfolding; 
species  of  wild  geranium  and  the  strangely- 
shaped  orchises  were  abundant,  the  general 
commonwealth  being  represented  by  myriads 
of  golden  buttercups.  Nansie  and  Kingsley 
stood  near  a  great  hawthorn,  not  yet  in  full 
bud,  but  already  emitting  a  deliciously  fine 
fragrance  born  of  the  light  rain  which  had 
fallen  during  the  night. 

"  Why,  Nansie,"  Kingsley  was  saying  to 
her,  "  I  never  suspected  you  had  gipsy  blood 
in  you." 

"  I  have  none,  as  you  know,"  was  her  re- 
sponse. "  It  was  my  father's  whim,  for 
which  I  dare  say,  if  he  were  here  and  was 
inclined  to  do  so,  he  could  give  you  several 
reasons.  You  can  guess  some  of  them, 
Kingsley." 

"The  first  and  foremost  is  that  he  wished 
to  keep  us  apart.  He  has  not  succeeded.  I 
would  hunt  you  all  over  the  world,  Nansie." 

"  You  must  not  be  unjust  to  my  father," 
said  Nansie.  "  He  was  always  full  of  fancies, 
Kingsley,  but  never  harboured  a  bad  one; 
and  you  must  remember  he  does  not  know 
our  secret  yet.  I  love  and  honour  him ;  he 
is  a  good  man." 

"  Or  you  could  not  have  been  his  daughter. 
Full  of  fancies,  indeed ! "  And  Kingsley 
turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  cara- 
van. "Surely  this  is  the  strangest  that  ever 
entered  the  head  of  man  !  A  gentleman  and 
a  scholar — for  he  is  both,  Nansie,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  was  partly  through  your  breeding 
that  I  was  drawn  to  you — to  go  wandering 
through  the  land  with  his  daughter,  as 
though  they  belonged  to  the  lost  tribes ! 
But  there  is  an  odd  pleasantry  about  it  that 
tickles  one,  after  all." 

"  You  would  enjoy  it,  Kingsley,"  said 
Nansie,  with  a  delicious  laugh,  nestling  close 
to  him ;  "  it  has  really  been  delightful." 

"  Ah,  you  said  that  last  night,  and  I  asked 
you  in  surprise  how  it  could  have  been  with- 
out me  ?" 

"  And  I  did  not  have  wit  enough  to  answer 
you  properly.     Think  of  the  hour !     I  was 


scarcely  half  awake.  And,  Kingsley,  having 
the  fullest  trust  in  you  which  nothing  evei 
can  shake,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  be 
unhappy  even  when  we  are  parted.  I  can 
think  of  you  in  a  happy  mood  when  you  are 
not  with  me,  if  only  by  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  shall  always  be  together. 
It  will  be  soon,  will  it  not  ? " 

"  It  must,  it  shall,  either  way,"  he  replied; 
"  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  wu^ong  in  askin;. 
you  to  wait  a  little  while." 

"  You  have  done  everything  for  the  best, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned But  for  your- 
self !  "     Nansie  paused  and  sighed. 

"  But  for  myself,"  he  said,  taking  up  her 
words,  "  I  have  done  that  which  is  happiest 
and  best,  and  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few  men." 

"Ah,  Kingsley  !"  she  said,  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  have  won  a  faithful  heart.  What  more 
could  I  desire  1 " 

"It  is  sweet  to  hear  you  say  so;  but  if 
your  father  should  be  angry " 

"  What,  then  ?   We  are  young,  and  strong 
and  willing,   and  shall  be  able  to  manage. 
I  have  friends  who  will  give  me  a  helping 
hand,  as  I  would  give  them  were  our  places 
changed.     New  men  spring  up  every  da} 
Nansie;  the  ladder  is  full  of  them,  risin;^ 
higher  and  higher.     Why  should  I  not  be 
one  of  them  ?     Why  should  I  not  be  fortu- 
nate— in  money,  I  mean  ;  I  am  content  with 
everything  else — as  my  father  was  ?     Whei 
he  was  my  age  he  had  little  more  than   i 
have.    See  what  he  is  now.    A  power,  mixing 
with  those  who  bear  historical  names.     And 
there  are  others  as  he  is.     The  old  ranks  are 
widening,  new  men  creep  in,  hold  their  heads 
high,   and  occupy  positions   of   power   and 
profit.     The  question  will  presently  be,  who 
are  the  masters  ?     No,  no,  Nansie,  I  don't 
despair.     I  should  not  be  worthy  of  you  if  I 
did.  What  ennobles  a  man  '?  Rank  ?  Hardly 
He  can  prove  himself  worthy  of  it — that  i 
all ;  then  he  may  consider  himself  truly  dis 
tinguished.     Rank  is  mortal.     Love  is  im 
mortal.    Ask  the  poets.    Not  that  they  knov^ 
much  better  than  any  one  else.     After  all,  i1 
is  the  heart  that  should  be  followed." 

"  I  have  followed  mine,"  said  Nansie,  look 
ing  fondly  at  him. 

She  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  all  h- 
said,  nor  indeed  did  he  himself,  ner  was  hi 
aware  that  his  speech  was  of  a  wandering 
nature.  He  spoke  enthusiastically,  and  some- 
times he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair; 
and  although  he  did  this  rather  perplexedly, 
there  was  no  indication  in  his  manner  of  any 
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want  of  confidence  in  himself  or  his  opinions. 
When  Nansie  said  she  had  followed  her 
heart,  he  kissed  her  and  said  : 

"  And  I  followed  mine ;  it  led  me  here  to 
your  side,  my  dearest,  and  I  am  happy.  This 
is  the  loveliest  morning !  The  rain  has 
sweetened  everything  —  for  us !  You  are 
teaching  me  things,  Nansie.  I  had  no  idea 
the  early  morning  was  so  beautiful.  The 
flowers,  the  dew — it  is  wonderful.  If  I  were 
a  poet  I  should  say  the  earth  was  covered 
with  jewels." 

"  You  are  a  poet,  Kingsley." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  see  things  through  your  eyes. 
It  is  you  who  are  the  poet.  But  I  have 
written  verses  too.  The  fellows  say  poetry 
doesn't  pay,  and  you  must  not  encourage  me. 
We  must  be  sensibly  worldly.  What  some 
of  the  fellows  used  to  say  was  that  I  was 
prone  to  be  discursive,  but  they  were  not 
judges.  Between  you  and  me,  they  were  a 
little  jealous  because  I  could  talk.  Well,  the 
gift  of  oratory  is  not  a  bad  one — I  don't  say 
I  have  it,  but  I  am  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
words.  It  may  not  be  a  gift — it  may  be  an 
art  which  a  man  may  cultivate.  That  brings 
me  back  to  my  father.  He  was  always  fond 
of  hearing  me  talk.  He  has  often  said,  '  Talk 
away,  Kingsley ;  you  shall  be  in  the  House 
one  day.'  You  know  what  I  mean  by  the 
House,  Nansie — Parliament." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  speak  of  your  father, 
Kingsley,  and  that  he  loves  you." 

"  He  does,  sincerely.  He  says  I  am  to  do 
great  things,  and  that  all  his  hopes  are  cen- 
tred in  me.     Why  do  you  sigh,  Nansie  ? " 

"  Did  I  sigh,  Kingsley  1 "  she  asked  with 
feminine  duplicity.  "  It  must  be  because  I 
am  overjoyed  that  we  are  together." 

"  Dear  girl !  The  reason  I  ramble  on  so 
about  my  father  is  because  I  wish  you  to 
know  him  thoroughly.  He  is  very  practical 
— so  am  I.  Sentiment  does  not  run  in  our 
family.  Only  he  must  be  humoured,  because 
everything  depends  upon  him.  He  is  rather 
proud ;  he  has  a  right  to  be  so,  being  a  self- 
made  man.  And  obstinate ;  so  am  I.  You 
do  not  know  all  sides  of  me  yet,  Nansie.  I 
have  heard  it  said  of  a  man  who  has  raised 
himself  by  his  own  exertions,  '  Oh,  he  is  only 
a  man  who  has  made  money  ! '  Now  that  is 
an  exhibition  of  ignorance.  For  a  man  who 
was  once  poor  to  become  a  magnate — well, 
there  is  an  element  of  romance  in  it.  Look 
at  Whittington.  My  father  was  a  poor  boy ; 
his  parents  were  poor,  and  could  not  afford 
to  give  him  a  good  education.  What  he 
knows  he  has  learnt  since  he  became  a  man. 
That  opens  up  the  question  whether  it  was 


of  any  use  sending  me  to  college ;  whether 
a  mistake  was  not  made  in  not  throwing  me 
upon  the  world,  as  he  was  thrown  ?  He  has 
spoken  to  me  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
said  he  found  it  when  he  was  young.  '  Make 
use"  of  others,'  he  says,  and  has  furnished 
illustrations.  '  Take  a  thousand  working 
men,'  he  says,  'bricklayers,  stonemasons, 
carpenters,  anything.  They  work  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  day  for  a  certain 
number  of  shillings  per  week.  So  manage 
that  from  their  labour  you  reap  a  profit  of 
half  an  hour  a  day  out  of  each  man.  That  is 
a  profit  of  five  hundred  hours  per  day  for  the 
organizer.  At  eight  working  hours  per  day 
you  thus  put,  roughly  speaking,  into  your 
pocket  the  earnings  of  sixty  men  out  of  the 
thousand.'  That  is  the  way  in  which  my 
father  became  a  contractor.  Bridges,  canals, 
foreign  railways,  he  has  made  them  all,  and 
has  had  as  many  as  eight  thousand  men 
working  for  him  at  one  time.  And  all  out 
of  nothing.  But  this  is  prosaic  stuff.  Let 
us  talk  of  ourselves.  Your  father  is  ill,  you 
said.     What  is  the  matter  with  him  1 " 

"  He  sufiers  from  his  heart,  Kingsley ;  I 
am  in  deep  distress  about  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  frightening  himself  unne- 
cessarily, my  dear.  He  must  consult  the  best 
physicians.  Thorough  rest,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  a  warmer  climate — leave  it  to  me, 
Nansie.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  money." 

Nansie  thought  with  sadness  of  the  dis- 
closure made  by  her  father  of  the  extent  of 
his  wordly  resources,  and  at  that  moment 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  did  not  betray  surprise  at  finding 
his  daughter  with  Kingsley,  but  she  blushed 
scarlet  when  she  saw  him,  and  Kingsley  was 
not  free  from  a  certain  embariassment. 

"  You  rose  before  me  this  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Loveday  to  Nansie.  "  Have  you  been 
out  long  ? " 

"  About  half  an  hour,  father,"  she  replied. 

"  You  have  not  met  Mr.  Manners  by  acci- 
dent," he  observed. 

"  No,  father ;  Kingsley  and  I  made  the 
appointment  last  night." 

"  Last  night !  At  what  strange  hour,  then, 
and  where  ? " 

Kingsley  looked  at  her  encouragingly,  and 
whispered,  "  Be  brave.     I  will  tell  him  all." 

This  gave  her  courage.  "  The  appoint- 
ment, father,"  she  said  archly,  "  was  made 
last  night  when  the  nightingale  was  singing." 

He  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  for  a  brief 
space  upon  hers,  and  he  saw  truth  and  inno- 
cence so  clearly  depicted  therein  that  a  deep 
breath  escaped  him,  as  though  a  weight  had 
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been  lifted  off  his  heart.  But  this  assurance 
of  his  daughter's  guilelessness  was  another 
argument  against  the  man  v/ho,  in  the  father's 
opinion,  was  playing  upon  her  feelings. 

"Go  and  prepare  breakfast,  Nansie,"  said 
Mr.  Loveday.     "  I  will  join  you  presently." 

"And  Kingsley  ? "  she  asked.  "  He  will 
also  come  ? " 

"AVe  shall  see,  we  shall  see,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday  fretfully.  "  He  and  I  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other." 

"  But  I  shall  expect  him,"  she  said,  kissing 
her  father;  then,  with  a  bright  look  at 
Kingsley,  she  departed. 

"  It  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  her," 
said  Mr.  Loveday,  with  a  look  of  displeasure 
at  the  young  man.  "  Even  a  father  is  com- 
pelled sometimes  to  practise  deceit  in  his 
dealings  with  his  children." 

The  implied  accusation  in  this  remark  was 
acknowledged  by  Kingsley  in  silence.  Im- 
pulsive and  wayward  as  he  was,  he  was  apt 
to  resent  an  imputation  reflecting  upon  his 
honour.  "But  then,"  continued  Mr.  Love- 
day, "  a  father  is  often  justified  in  his  deceit, 
especially  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  he  has 
to  deal  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl." 

His  manner  was  as  unfortunate  as  his 
matter,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  his 
meaning.    Kingsley  drew  himself  up  stiffly. 

"You  are  bringing  an  accusation  against 
me,  sir,"  he  said.  "The  least  you  can  do  is 
to  set  it  forth  in  plain  terms." 

"I  will  do  so.  Were  I  disposed  to  be 
lenient — which  I  am  not,  because  the  welfare 
of  my  daughter  is  too  near  to  my  heart — I 
should  call  your  conduct  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. As  it  is,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  it  to  be  criminal." 

"  I  am  glad  Nansie  is  not  present  to  hear 
you,  sir." 

"  I,  also,  am  glad.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  so  plainly 
were  she  here.  I  should  have  to  temporise 
with  her — in  plainer  terms  to  use  some  of 
the  arts  you  have  used  to  entangle  her." 

"  Have  I  used  such  arts  to  such  a  pur- 
pose 1 "  asked  Kingsley.  He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  addressed  in  such  a  manner  and 
to  be  misjudged  so  promptly.  "  You  make 
jne  av/are  of  it  for  the  first  time." 

"  Use  none  with  me ;  be  straightforward, 
if  it  is  in  your  power.  I  am  my  daughter's 
protector,  and  I  intend  to  protect  her  with 
firmness  and  authority."  And  yet  as  he 
spoke  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and 
looked  before  him  apprehensively  for  a 
moment  with  the  manner  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  spiritual  warning  had  presented  itself.  Firm 


and  confident  as  he  endeavoured  to  make  his 
speech  he  felt  his  powerlessness.  He  was  a 
beggar,  and  the  shadow  of  death  hovered 
over  him.  Nevertheless  he  bravely  pursued 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  "  I  have 
called  your  conduct  criminal.  You  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  what  other 
words  would  you  describe  the  behaviour  of 
a  young  man  of  fashion — ^you  see  I  do  you 
justice " 

"You  do  not,"  interrupted  Kingsley, 
"  you  do  me  a  gross  injustice,  as  you  will 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  before  we  have 
done." 

"  How  other  than  criminal  is  the  conduct 
of  a  young  man  of  fashion  when  he  makes 
an  appointment  with  a  pure  and  innocent 
girl  such  as  this  in  which  I  have  surprised 
you  ?  What  construction  would  the  world 
place  upon  it  ? " 

"  I  care  little  for  the  world,  sir,  where  my 
affections  are  concerned." 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  you  care  little  for 
the  consequences  of  wrong-doing.  I  know, 
I  know ;  it  is  the  fashion  of  your  set." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,"  said  Kingsley 
warmly,  "  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  take  you.  The  attitude  you  have  assumed 
rather  puts  me  on  my  mettle,  and  though  I 
could  easily  disarm  you,  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  I  should  first  hear  you  out." 

"  The  attitude  you  assume,  young  gentle- 
man, is  an  utterly  unwarrantable  one.  I  am 
speaking  strongly  I  admit,  but  I  am  justified 
by  my  duty  as  a  parent.  " 

"And  yet,  sir,  I  may  have  equal  justice 
on  my  side." 

"  There  can  be  no  question  of  equality  in 
this  matter." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Kingsley — hurt  as 
he  was,  his  bearing  towards  Nansie's  father 
was,  if  not  deferential,  respectful — "I  thought 
this  was  a  matter  of  the  affections."  And, 
conscious  of  his  integrity,  he  could  not  help 
adding,  "  Shall  your  daughter  be  the  judge, 
sir,  between  us  ^ " 

In  Mr.  Loveday 's  eyes  this  was  an  added 
offence.  "  It  is  an  unworthy  taunt,  Mr.  Man- 
ners. It  is  not  difficult  for  an  inexperienced 
girl  to  choose  between  a  lover  and  a  father. 
Old  affections,  old  ties,  all  records  of  a  parent's 
anxious  care,  fade  into  nothingness  when  her 
heart  is  touched  by  the  new  love."  He  spoke 
now  plaintively,  and  he  noted  the  sympathis- 
ing look  in  Kingsley's  face.  It  inspired  him 
with  hope;  his  voice  became  more  gentle, 
his  manner  more  appealing.  "  Mr.  Manners, 
have  pity  on  me.  Let  us  speak  as  honest 
man  to  honest  man." 
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"  Agreed,  sir,"  said  Kingsley  heartily. 

"  My  daughter  is  a  poor  girl ;  I  am  a  poor 
man,  and  have  been  so  all  my  life.  There  is 
no  great  misfortune  in  this ;  as  much  happi- 
ness is  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
as  in  the  ranks  of  the  rich.  When,  some 
short  time  since,  it  first  came  to  my  know- 
ledge that  my  daughter  entertained  an 
affection  for  you  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  me — to  effect  a  separation  between 
you,  in  the  hope  that  time  and  distance 
might  work  a  healthful  cure,  and  cause  her 
to  forget  you." 

"  But  why,  sir  ? "  asked  Kingsley  with 
smiling  eyes. 

"  You  ask  why  ?  Surely  you  can  yourself 
supply  the  answer.  There  is  between  you  a 
disparity  which  renders  it  impossible  that 
any  good  can  spring  from  such  an  affection," 

"  No,  no,  sir ;  not  impossible.  Pardon  me 
for  interrupting  you." 

"I,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  form  some 
reasonable  conception  of  the  future  that  lies 
before  my  child.  She  is  poor  ;  she  will  live 
among  the  poor ;  it  is  her  lot,  and  not  a  hard 
one.  It  is  only  temptation,  it  is  only  a  long- 
ing for  what  is  out  of  her  reach,  that  is  likely 
to  spoil  her  life,  as  it  has  spoilt  the  lives  of 
many  who  have  not  had  the  strength  to 
resist.  Will  you  help  to  spoil  the  life  of  a 
child  who  is  very  dear  to  me  ? " 

"No,"  said  Kingsley  fervently,  "  as  Heaven 
is  my  judge,  no  ! " 

"Mr.  Manners,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  to  the  young  man,  "  you 
said  a  moment  or  two  since  that  I  was  doing 
you  an  injustice,  and  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it.  I  acknowledge  it 
now,  and  I  ask  your  pardon.  You  have  been 
simply  thoughtless.  The  time  may  come 
when,  with  children  of  your  own  to  protect, 
you  will  look  back  to  this  meeting  with 
satisfaction." 

"  I  shall  always  do  that,  sir.  And  now, 
sir,  as  we  are  on  better  terms,  I  may  ask 
what  it  is  you  expect  of  me." 

"  That  you  never  see  my  daughter  more  ; 
that  you  give  me  your  promise  not  to  in- 
trude yourself  upon  her,  nor  write  to  her, 
and  in  that  way  help  her  in  the  task  that 
lies  before  her,  the  task  of  forgetfulness." 

"  A  hard  task,  sir." 

"  It  may  be,  and  all  the  sweeter  when  it  is 
accomplished,  because  of  the  precipice  from 
which  its  performance  saves  her.  You  promise 
me  this  1 " 

"  A  moment,  sir.  If  your  daughter  and  I 
had  been  equal  in  station — which  we  are 
not ;  she  is  far  above  me."    Being  more  at 


his  ease  he  relapsed  now  into  his  old  manner 
of  discursiveness.  "  If  you  knew  me  better 
you  would  excuse  me  for  flying  off  at  a 
tangent;  it  is  a  butterfly  habit  of  mine, 
though  I  hope  there  is  something  of  the  grub 
in  me  ;  it  may  be  needed  by-and-by.  If,  as 
I  was  about  to  say,  your  daughter  and  I  were 
equal  in  worldly  station,  both  being  equally 
poor  or  equally  rich,  and  I  asked  you  for  her 
hand,  would  you  refuse  it  to  me  ? " 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday.  "But 
knowing  so  little  of  you  it  would  be  necessary 
that  I  should  know  more,  that  I  should  be 
to  some  extent  satisfied  as  to  your  past  life." 

"  And  your  inquiries  in  that  respect  being 
satisfactory,"  interrupted  Kingsley,  "you 
would  not  refuse  ? " 

"  My  daughter's  heart  should  decide  for 
me." 

"Let  it  decide  for  you  now,  sir,"  said 
Kingsley,  in  a  tone  both  light  and  earnest. 
"  No,  do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  make  this 
proposition,  but  listen  to  me  a  moment. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  pretty  well  thrust 
aside  in  this  matter,  as  if  I  were  a  bit  of 
stone,  without  feelings,  or  something  very 
nearly  resembling  a  monster  with  them.  I 
am  quite  conscious  that  I  am  of  an  erratic 
disposition,  flying  hither  and  thither  as  the 
whim  seizes  me — almost  as  bad,  my  dear  sir, 
as  your  eccentric  wanderings  in  a  caravan — 
but  I  am  not  at  all  conscious  that  I  have  any 
very  distinct  vice  in  me ;  the  explanation  of 
which  may  be  that  I  lack  strength  of  cha- 
racter, a  proof  that  it  is  as  undesirable  in  one 
man  as  it  is  desirable  in  another.  I  am  not 
speaking  in  praise  of  myself,  except  perhaps 
in  a  negative  way,  which  is  not  much  to  one's 
credit.  What  I  am  endeavouring  to  express 
is  that  I  have  feelings,  and  that  I  should  pre- 
fer rather  to  be  happy  than  miserable.  There 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  that,  sir,  I  hope." 

As  he  paused  for  a  reply,  Mr.  Loveday, 
somewhat  mystified,  said,  "No,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  such  a  desire." 

"  That  much  being  admitted,"  continued 
Kingsley,  "I  repeat  my  request  that  your 
daughter's  heart  should  decide  for  you,  as 
you  would  allow  it  to  decide  for  you  if  you 
supposed  me  to  be  a  poor  man.  And  this 
sends  me  flying  off  again.  My  father  is  a 
rich  man ;  I  am  nothing  but  what  he  makes 
me.  If  he  were  to  turn  me  off  my  entire 
worldly  wealth  would  consist  of  an  incon- 
siderable legacy  of  six  hundred  pounds,  half 
of  which  would  be  swallowed  up  in  paying 
certain  debts.  Give  me  credit  for  frankness, 
sir." 

"I  do.    Your  frankness  convinces  me  that 
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for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  my 
daughter's,  it  is  necessary  that  you  and  she 
should  not  meet  again." 

"  But  she  expects  me,  sir,  and  in  your 
company.  I  would  wager  that  she  has  pre- 
pared breakfast  for  me •  There,  sir,  don't 

turn  impatiently  away ;  it  is  the  fault  of  my 
temperament  that  I  can  be  light  and  serious 
in  a  breath,  that  I  can  mean  much  and  seem 
to  mean  little.  This  I  promise.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  caravan, 
where  your  daughter  is  waiting  for  us,  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision,  to  be  arrived  at 
within  five  short  minutes  after  we  are 
together,  as  to  whether  I  shall  remain  to 
breakfast  or  bid  you  farewell.  Come,  sir,  I 
can't  speak  fairer." 

There  was  an  irresistible  ingenuousness  in 
Kingsley's  voice  and  manner,  and  Mr.  Love- 
day  led  the  way  to  the  caravan.  Breakfast 
was  laid,  and  Nansie,  busy  within  the 
dwelling-house  on  wheels,  cried  out  in  the 
cheerfuUest  of  voices,  "  Is  that  you,  father  ?" 

"  Yes,  Nansie,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  And  Kingsley  ? 


the 


youn^ 


man. 


"  Yes,    Nansie,"    said 
"  Never  mind  the  teapot.    Come  out  at  once ; 
I  have  only  five  minutes'  grace." 

Nansie  immediately  ran  down  the  little 
flight  of  wooden  steps,  and  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  men,  both  so  dear  to  her. 

"  Nansie,"  said  Kingsley,  "  I  said  that  I 
would  tell  your  father  all.  Forgive  me ;  I 
have  not  done  so." 

"  Why,  Kingsley  1 " 

"  Because  I  left  it  to  you." 

"  I  may  speak,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

And  now  there  were  tears  in  Nansie's  eyes, 
happy  tears.  She  approached  closer  to  her 
father  and  took  his  hand. 

"  You  said  last  night,  father,  that  you 
thought  I  had  a  secret  which  I  was  keeping 
from  you." 

"  Yes,  child." 

"  I  had ;  but  I  had  given  Kingsley  a 
promise  not  to  reveal  it  without  his  per- 
mission. I  have  his  permission  now,  and  I 
will  tell  it."  Her  bosom  heaved,  her  lips 
trembled  ;  she  gazed  fondly  at  her  father. 

"Well,  child?" 

"  You  will  not  be  angry,  father  V 

"  I  do  not  know,  Nansie." 

"Father,"  said  Nansie — her  arms  were 
round  his  neck,  and  her  face  half  hidden  on 
his  breast — "  Kingsley  and  I  are  married." 

"  Married  ! "  cried  Mr.  Loveday,  in  a  tone 
of  wondering  happiness. 

"Yes,  dear,  married.     Kingsley  thought 


it  best  to  wait  until  his  father,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  abroad,  returned  home  before 
we  made  it  known  ;  but  I  am  glad  that  you 
know  it  earlier — glad  and  happy,  my  dear 
father.  I  wrote  to  Kingsley — I  could  not 
help  it,  father ;  I  was  afraid  of  losing  him — 
we  were  wandering  about  so — and  he  came  last 
night,  when  you  were  asleep.  I  was  awake, 
listening  to  the  nightingale.  Kingsley  being 
outside  and  I  in,  we  could  not  talk  com- 
fortably together ;  that  is  how  we  met  this 
morning  at  sunrise.  You  will  forgive  us, 
father,  will  you  not  1  " 

"  Forgive  you,  dear  child  !  "  said  Mr.  Love- 
day, holding  out  his  hand  to  Kingsley,  who 
took  it  and  pressed  it  warmly.  "  What  can 
I  have  to  forgive,  seeing  you  and  Kingsley 
so  happy,  and  knowing  that  you  have  a  pro- 
tector ?  It  is  I  who  should  ask  forgiveness 
of  him." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir,  not  at  all,"  cried 
Kingsley  hastily.  "  I  was  to  blame  for  allow- 
ing you  to  labour  a  moment  under  a  misap- 
prehension." 

"  My  dear  Nansie  !  my  dear,  dear  child  !  " 
murmured  the  happy  father.  Then,  turning 
to  Kingsley,  "When  do  you  expect  your 
father  home  ?  "  As  he  asked  the  question 
his  face  became  grave.  He  saw  the  difficulties 
in  their  way. 

"  He  has  arrived,  sir.  I  had  a  letter  from 
him  yesterday,  and  I  am  going  to  him,  to 
confess  all.  It  was  partly  that,  and  partly 
because  of  Nansie's  letter,  but  chiefly  because 
I  could  not  exist  without  seeing  her  before  I 
went  to  my  father,  which  brought  me  here. 
But,  sir,  my  father  is  not  the  question." 

"What  is,  then,  Kingsley?"  asked  Mr. 
Loveday,  still  very  grave. 

"The  question  is,  whether  you  are  going 
to  ask  me  to  stay  to  breakfast  with  you." 

Mr.  Loveday  jjrightened  ;  there  was  some- 
thing contagious  in  the  young  man's  gay 
spirits.     "  I  invite  you,  Kingsley,"  he  said. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  am  famished,  Nansie." 

Standing  upon  the  wooden  steps,  she 
turned  and  gazed  fondly  at  her  father  and 
her  husband,  and  as  her  bright  eyes  shone 
upon  them  there  issued  from  a  thicket  of 
trees  a  most  wonderful  chorus  of  birds.  And 
Mr.  Loveday,  quoting  from  his  favouiite 
poet,  said — 

" See  the  spring 

Is  the  earth  enamelling, 
And  the  birds  on  every  tree 
Greet  the  mom  with  melody." 

And  Nansie,  going  slowly  into  the  caravan, 
thought  that  life  was  very  sweet  and  the 
world  very  beautiful. 


0^  THE  CLIFF. 

JUST  where  the  sand  is  warm  and  bright, 
And  strewn  with  shells  to-day, 
Bathed  in  the  stainless  morning  light, 
In  his  last  sleep  he  lay. 

I  think  the  angels  watch  the  place 

And  linger  here  with  me, 
And  tell  me  I  shall  see  his  face 

Where  there  is  no  more  sea, 

I  hear  them  come  on  quiet  wings 

When  all  the  earth  is  still. 
God  will  reveal  His  hidden  things 

To  those  that  do  His  will. 

I  loved  him  with  a  woman's  heart. 

Strong,  passionate,  and  deep  ; 
The  love  that  lives  its  life  apart. 

And  wakes  while  others  sleep. 

And  lighter  spirits  laughed  and  sung 
When  boats  put  off  from  shore, 

But  I  went  in,  with  silent  tongue, 
And  shut  the  cabin  door. 

Only  one  little  year  has  flown 

Since  Lizzie's  man  went  down, 
But  she  no  longer  bears  alone 

Her  basket  to  the  town. 

And  Nell  has  found  another  mate, 

And  made  another  nest ; 
But  in  my  empty  house  I  wait 

Till  God  shall  give  me  rest. 

And  often  when  the  silver  sails 

Glide  out  to  meet  the  dawn, 
I  say,  "His  promise  never  fails  ; 

His  love  is  not  withdrawn." 

I,  too,  shall  go  to  meet  the  day 

That  knows  no  setting  sun  ; 
And  my  dark  years  shall  fade  away 

When  the  new  home  is  won. 

SARAH  DOUDNET. 


CITY  CHILDEEN 
AT  PLAY. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  REANEY. 

'HIS  latter  half  of  the  nine 
teenth   century  might  well 
be  called  the  children's  age.  Never 
was  so  much  done  for  children  as 
now.       Their     education,     their 
homes,   refuges  for  the   poorest, 
reformatories    for   the    criminal, 
and    bands   of    noble    men    and 
women  whose  great    care   is   to 
defend     children,    passing    into 
womanhood,  from  hideous  tempta- 
tion and  cruel  passion.     But  not 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  done, 
and  upon  the  whole  well  done,  there 
is   one   part    of    the   children's    life    to 
which  only  a  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid.     We  have  done  very  little   in  regard  to  the  children's  play.     Now,  we  all  know, 
or  we   ought  to    know,  that  play — real  hearty,  healthy,  romping   play,  is  one  of   the 
necessities  of  child  life ;   and  yet,  having  all  this  knowledge,   how   very  little  has  been 


City  Chfldren'8  play :  as  it  ought  to  be. 


done  in  the 
matter  of  play- 
grounds or  play- 
hours    for    our    little    friends.      Of 
course,  in  country   places  the  fields 
and    the     green    lanSs,    the    village 
green,  the  cricket-field,  and  the  river 
— these  are   naturally  the  children's 
playground.      Yes,  in    some    towns 
and  villages  they  are ;  but  there  are 
quiet  little  country  towns  where  the 
children  find  it  very  difficult  to  play 
as  they  ought.     Where  there  are  no 
open  spaces,  no  "commons"  or  river, 
it  often  happens  that  children  have  no 
play  place  but  the  queen's  highway 
or  the  street.     There  are  plenty  of 
villages  too  where  there  is  no  village 
green,  and  the  little  people  have  to  do 
the  best  they  can  with  the  roadside  and 
small  patches  of  grass.     But  the  case  of  the 
children  in  such  country  (!)  places  is  not  the 

worst.  Let  me  ask  my  readers  to  think  of  some  town  down  in  the  Black  Country,  with 
not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  green  lane  for  many  weary  miles,  or  of  some  busy  manufacturing 
town  in  the  North  of  England,  where  there  are  no  parks  or  meadows,  and  where  the  boys  and 
girls  can  find  no  spot  for  a  run,  a  ramble,  or  a  romp — how  about  play  there  ?    But  in  London, 
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that  has  more  children  than  scores  of  such 
towns  or  hundreds  of  villages,  what  are  the 
children  to  do  for  a  play  place  1  Says  one,  they 
have  the  parks.  They  have,  and  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  feet  they  are  miles  away, 
and  only  the  robust  and  daring  youngsters 
will  venture  so  far  from  home  to  find  a  play 
place  in  a  crowd  of  cricketers  and  football 
players.  Possibly  some  other  well-meaning 
critic  may  say,  are  not  the  yards  of  the  Board 
Schools  open  to  the  children  for  play  ?  Some 
are,  but  they  are  hot  and  dusty  in  the  summer, 
hard,  slippery,  and  cold  in  the  winter,  not  the 
brightest  spots  to  which  some  scores  of  little 
people  can  be  sent  to  play.  The  streets  of 
London  are  the  playground  for  thousands  of 
the  great  city's  children.  The  streets  of 
London,  yes,  ^Yith.  the  policeman  as  the  one 
individual  who  ever  interests  himself  in  what 
the  children  are  doing  under  the  lamp,  up 
the  court,  in  and  out  of  the  alley,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  'bus,  the  lorry,  and  the  tram. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  troubled  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  friends  of  children  in  the 
East-end.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  a  children's  play  hour  in  connection  with  a 
large  Nonconformist  church  that  stands  mid- 
way between  Mile  End  and  the  Commercial 
Road.  A  children's  play  hour.  The  play- 
place  is  a  large  well-built  hall,  capable  of 
affording  space  enough  in  which  three  or  four 
hundred  children  can  meet  for  play.  The 
hall  is  large  and  lofty,  built  of  brick,  well 
lit,  and  with  a  solid  wood  floor.  Nothing 
can  harm  the  place.  In  that  respect  it  is 
admirable,  its  very  plainness  makes  it  most 
suitable  for  a  place  in  which  children  can 
play.  Every  Friday  night,  save  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  the  gathering  takes  place — hun- 
dreds of  children.  The  play  is  varied ;  one 
night  it  is  indeed  a  great  lively  romp,  skip- 
ping-ropes, games,  and  all  sorts  of  fun,  ^vith 
four  large  rooms  set  apart  for  the  quieter 
little  people,  for  whom  books,  pictures,  and 
table  games  are  provided.  Other  nights  the 
evening  is  changed  with  a  variety  of  enter- 
taining things,  some  of  which  are  produced 
by  the  children  themselves.  Little  dramas 
are  enacted,  and  all  sorts  of  real,  jolly,  happy 
fun  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  few 
elder  people  take  their  share  in  both  the 
preparation  of  the  play  and  in  the  play  itself, 
and  boys  and  girls  and  staid  men  and  women 
are  all  in  it  with  heart  and  hands,  with  feet 
and  voices.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
the  play  hour  is  very  popular.  A  very 
similar  "hour"  goes  on  down  in  Ratcliffe 
amongst  a  poorer  class  of  children  and  with 
a  rougher  element ;  but  in  both  places  the 


"  children's  hour"  is  the  brightest  time  in  the 
week  for  some  seven  hundred  boys  and  girls. 
j      It  may  be  asked.  What  is  the  result  of  all 
I  this  1     Well,  the  first  result  is  that  children 
I  have  a  place  to  play  in  that  is  safe,  physically 
I  healthful,   and    morally   sweet.       That    can 
j  scarcely  be  said  of  the  streets.    Further,  chil- 
I  dren  learn  to  play  under  conditions  where 
the   weakest   are   safe   from   rudeness    and 
roughness,  and  the  elder  ones,  especially  the 
I  girls,  are  safe  from  what,  in  the  streets,  is 
j  full  of  subtle  harm  and  danger.   And  further 
!  still,  it  is  found  that  the  general  conduct  of 
^  the  boys  towards  each   other  and  towards 
girls  becomes  more   respectful,   gentle,  and 
right.     This  is  one  definite  and  well-marked 
effect  of  the  play-houi-,  and  without  being  felt, 
it  is  an  education  in  behaviour.  It  is  also  seen 
"  that  those  who  play  with  the  children  have 
I  more  power  over  them  at  other  times.  There 
!  is  no  familiarity  that  breeds  contempt,  but 
I  friendship  that  deepens   into   fullest    sym- 
I  pathy  between  the  younger  and  the  elder 
!  friends.      Again,   the   play-hour  helps    im- 
j  mensely  to  Tjrighten  the  children's  idea  of 
I  religion.     With   children   religion   is   some- 
I  thing  very  solemn,  grave,  and  real,  but  lack- 
ing in  brightness.     Fun  and  frolic,  laughter 
and  healthy  noise,  they  never  associate  with 
church  or  chapel.    How  can  they  ?  The  play- 
hour  helps  them  to  realise  a  brighter  side  to 
the  Sanctuary  and  the  Sunday-school.    And, 
last  of  all,  in  this  play-time  there  comes  into 
the  child's  life  a  thing  around  which  gather 
happy    memories   and    bright   expectations. 
The  day  never  comes  too  soon,  and  always  goes 
too  quickly.     Some  people  may  think  that  a 
pla3''-hour  is  scarcely  one  of  the  things  that 
Christian  Churches  ought   to  provide  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  work.     In  many  cases 
the  Christian  Churches  of  London  have  shown 
but  very  little  care  for  children.     There  are 
many  beautiful  churches  and  chapels;  where 
are  their  schools,  and  what  are  they  like  ? 
Some   are   beneath,    partaking   of    the    ele- 
gancies of  a  crypt  and  a  cellar ;  scores  are 
"at  the  back,"  built  up  with  hideous  economy, 
of  very  little  use,  and  of  no  structural  beauty. 
There  are  exceptions ;  but  they  are  notable 
because  rare.     Children  ought  to  play ;  they 
must  play,  and  they  will ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christian  people  to  make  sure  that  children 
shall  have  in  London  and  in  all  big  towns 
hght  and  healthful  places  to  play  in.     To- 
wards the  discharge  of  that  duty  the  chil- 
dren's play-hour  down  in  Stepney  and  Rat- 
cliffe has  been  a  right,  a  wise,  and  a  loving 
effort,    upon   which    the    blessing    of    little 
children  and  the  benediction  of  God  rest. 
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PAPEES  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 
By  henry  a.  HARPEE,  Author  of  "Illustrated  Letters  to  my  Children,"  etc. 

I.— NAIN. 


IN  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  read,  "  The 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  tnrtle  (dove)  is  heard  in  our  land ;  the 
fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  the 
vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good 
smell."  Such  the  picture  of  spring  drawn 
by  the  inspired  singer,  and  surely  of  all 
lovely  landscapes  that  of  Galilee  at  spring- 
^  time  is  most  beautiful;  nature,  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  winter,  expands  into  the  most 
luxuriant  wealth  of  blossom  both  of  tree 
and  flower.  Flowers  which  with  us  are 
only  seen  in  hot-houses  there  can  be  plucked 
by  the  road-side,  and  with  such  a  lavish  hand 
that  the  whole  earth  is  a  carpet  of  brightest 
blooms ;  thicker  than  daisies  on  an  English 
lawn  are  flowers  of  every  tint  and  hue,  while 
the  soft  air  is  full  of  their  sweet  perfumes. 
For  days  past  I  have  been  revelling  in  the 
beauty  of  Esdraelon,  now  no  longer  a  desert, 
as  it  was  quite  a  few  years  ago,  but  well 
cultivated  and  farmed.  New  and  vigorous 
life  is  brought  into  Palestine,  land  has  risen 
enormously  in  value.  There  is  hereabouts  a 
greater  sense  of  security,  for  the  Bedouin 
from  Moab  are  no  longer  allowed  to  harry 
the  plain,  and  though  you  can  often  see  the 
black  camel-hair  tents,  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  pushed  on  one  side  by  the  advancing 
state  of  cultivation,  which  leaves  so  much 
less  of  the  land  free  for  their  flocks.  Shunem, 
a  little  village  at  the  other  side  and  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  Nain  stands,  had  been  my 
head-quarters  for  some  time ;  but  now  the 
time  has  come  to  wander  on.  So,  climbing 
up  the  hill,  which  is  called  "  Jebel-el-Duhy  " 
by  the  Arabs,  and  "  Little  Hermon  "  by  the 
native  Christians,  we  find  the  slopes  quite 
a  carpet  of  ultramarine  blue,  from  the 
masses  of  lupines  flourishing  there ;  the  edge 
of  the  little  pathway  scarlet  with  the  little 
anemone,  called  by  natives  "  Christ's  tear- 
drops."    The  grass  rich,  rank,  high — here. 


as  all  through  Palestine,  of  little  account, 
"the  grass  of  the  field"  being  considered 
fit  only  for  the  oven;  true  to  this  day  the 
proverb,  "  the  grass  of  the  field  which  to- 
day is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 
Song  birds  twitter  all  around.  So  arise  the 
quail,  with  their  sudden  flight  and  shrill  cry ; 
as  through  weed  and  flower  we  stumble  on ; 
let  us  see  what  the  landscape  is  like.  North- 
wards across  the  plain  comes  Tabor,  that 
rounded  hill  mistaken  by  the  Crusaders  for 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — a  thing  now 
easily  disproved  both  by  the  sacred  text 
and  an  examination  of  the  ground.  Over 
the  ridge  which  joins  Tabor  on  the  north- 
west to  the  Nazareth  hills,  rise  far  away 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Hermon — the  true  Mount 
of  Transfiguration ;  and  now  in  one  of  the 
folds  of  those  hills  which  run  westwards 
gleam  a  few  white  dots,  and  those  dots  mark 
the  village  of  Nazareth ;  turn  to  the  right, 
Endor  and  its  rugged  cliffs,  and  farther  still, 
that  ridge  of  Moab,  that  wall  of  mountain, 
which  in  Palestine  closes  all  views  to  the 
eastwards:  at  our  back,  south,  Shunem  and 
the  whole  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  telling  dark 
against  the  distant  sky,  west,  is  Carmel  and 
the  sea — all  views  not  only  of  artistic  beauty, 
but  recalling  events  of  the  deepest  interest. 
These  are  the  views  we  see  as  we  struggle 
on ;  and  there  on  a  spur  or  shoulder  of  Jebel- 
el-Duhy  stands  Nain — a  dirty  little  village, 
now  standing  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  walls 
and  towers.  These  heaps  mark  where  the 
gardens  of  Nain — "the  pleasant,"  or,  as  some 
translate  the  word,  "  the  beautiful " — once 
flourished.  These  ruins,  so  considerable, 
prove,  I  think,  that  in  old  time  it  was  a  "city." 
St.  Luke  speaks  of  it  as  such,  and  also  of 
"the  gate."  The  sacred  writer  was  a  scholar 
and  exact  in  his  use  of  words,  and  likely  to 
know  as  much,  at  all  events,  as  recent  writers, 
who  wish  to  prove  that  Nain  was  no  "  city." 
Now  I  grant  you  it  is  small,   dirty.     The 
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few  fellaheen  about  scowled  and  watched 
with  curious  eyes  and  wondering  remarks 
the  Effendi  who  was  "writing  down  the 
country."  There  are  several — not  as  some 
popukr  writers  say  only  two — roads,  some 
well  marked,  and  west  of  the  village,  and 
over  the  slope  is  an  ancient  well  or  cistern. 
On  some  of  the  shattered  marble  troughs, 
which  were  lying  about  in  the  weeds,  I 
traced  carving,  and  the  symbols  of  Astarte 
were  cut  in  relief.  This  w^ell  is  still  used.  Also 
on  this  western  side  are  to  be  found  a  few 
rock-cut  tombs.  Therefore  most  writers  in- 
cline to  the  idea  that  it  was  somewhere  here- 
abouts that  Christ,  on  that  day  of  early 
spring  long  ago,  met  that  funeral  procession. 
Nothing  relating  to  our  Lord  can  be  trivial, 
so  we  will  examine  the  story  as  told  by  St. 
Luke.  Eead  the  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter. 
We  find  our  Lord  was  in  Capernaum,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  There,  touched  by  the  sorrow 
of  the  Centurion,  "who  loveth  our  nation 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue,"  He  restores 
the  loved  servant,  and  the  day  after  (verse  11) 
He  leaves  Capernaum.  Now  it  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Capernaum  to  Nain 
— a  good  distance  to  travel,  but  by  Easterns 
not  thought  too  great  a  distance  for  a  day.''' 
Now  He,  with  the  "much  people,"  was 
coming  from  Capernaum,  and  so  coming 
from  the  north-east.  This  road  would,  and 
still  does,  lead  from  Endor,  and  not  near 
that  western  track  leading  by  the  rock- 
tombs,  and  so  on  to  Nazareth.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  ask,  Are  there  any  ruins  on 
that  north-eastern  side  1  Yes,  there  is  proof  of 
an  ancient  burying-place,  and  the  place  is  still 
used  as  the  principal  burying-place  for  Nain. 
And  so  I  consider  that  it  was  here,  coming 
on  that  eastern  pathway,  that  "  the  Lord  of 
life  and  light  met,  and  for  the  first  time 
conquered,  the  dread  foe  death." 

Beautiful  as  is  the  position — all  the  sur- 
roundings of  Nain,  no  pleasant  leaf  of  vine  or 
fig  throws  a  shade  over  the  scattered  heaps 
of  this  Nain  now ;  it  was  unnoticed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  only  once  in  the  New. 
Let  us  think  of  these  two  processions,  the 
one  an  exulting,  joyous  throng  of  disciples 
and  warm-hearted  Galileans  surrounding  the 
"Master,"  whom  they  fondly  hoped  was 
about  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel;  a 
throng  full  of  high  hopes  from  what  they 
had  heard  and  seen  of  the  Master's  doings, 
and  none  more  strange  than  that  He  should 

•  When  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Jerusalem  I  wished  to  send 
a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Jaffa,  forty  miles,  a  servant  offered  to 
walk  it,  and  did  in  the  day.  This  same  servant,  with  others, 
walked  with  me  on  another  occasion  this  same  route,  we 
having,  as  all  travellers  do  in  the  East,  a  rest  at  mid-day. 


listen  to  the  unbelievers,  the  heathen,  even 
those  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  treated 
just  as  those  from  Jerusalem  and  Judea ;  all 
sent  away  healed,  the  only  credentials  needed 
by  this  loving  Master  being  that  they  should 
need  Him.  And  now,  in  the  evening,  for 
that  was  the  time  of  Jewish  burial,  they  are 
met  and  arrested  by  this  procession  of  woe. 
According  to  all  Jewish  customs  the  joyous 
procession  would  stop,  and  now  troop  past 
the  throng  of  the  wailing  women  tearing  their 
hair,  throwing  dust  on  the  head,  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  woe.  Then,  on  a  bier  covered  with 
a  linen  cloth  and  carried  by  four  young  men, 
is  the  body,  the  poor  mother  just  in  front 
"  weeping  " — hers  no  hired  soitow — while 
behind  the  corpse,  streaming  and  struggling 
over  the  uneven  ground,  come  the  "  much 
people." 

The  leaders  of  the  two  processions  have 
met.  Our  Lord  has  halted ;  He  has  let  the 
hired  mourners  go  by ;  but  He,  the  Lord  of 
life,  now  stands  face  to  face  with  the  mourner 
for  death.  Eeal  tears  move  His  compassion. 
The  dead  can  wait,  but  the  weeping  mother 
must  be  comforted  at  once.  There  is  no 
question  of  "  faith,"  remember,  only,  "  Weep 
not."  Her  heart  stands  still  at  the  words  ; 
and,  stranger  still,  this  Rabbi  has  "touched 
the  bier,"  ignoring  the  Pharisaic  rule,  which 
said.  Whosoever  touched  a  dead  body  was 
defiled.  Awe  fell  on  every  soul,  but  swiftly 
come  those  overpowering  words,  "  Young 
man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  !"  Death  nor 
hell  has  power;  the  life-blood  flows  back 
through  the  chilled  veins ;  health  and  strength 
are  in  that  voice,  "which  began  to  speak,"  and 
"He  delivered  him  to  his  mother."  He  was  to 
do  the  duty  lying  nearest,  that  to  his  widowed 
mother,  so  sanctifying  the  common  toils  of 
life.  What  wonder  that  "  great  fear  fell  on 
all,"  or  that  joyous  shouts  should  rise  to  God, 
"  for  that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  amongst 
us,  that  God  hath  visited  his  people ! "  for 
remember  all  this  took  place  close  to  Shunem, 
and  there  it  was  that  Elisha  had  raised  from 
death  the  orJi/  son  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  him  ;  and  remember,  too, 
that  on  the  farther  edge  of  that  plain  of 
Jezreel,  full  in  sight,  was  that  little  village  of 
Sarepta,  where  Elijah  had  raised  to  life  the 
son  of  the  poor  widow.  All  these  memories 
of  the  past  would  rush  through  the  minds  of 
the  excited  throng,  and  give  strength  to  their 
shouts  of  joy.  And  then  this  miracle,  too,  is 
to  give  strength  to  that  poor  prisoner  at 
Machaerus,  who,  used  to  the  free  life  of  the 
desert,  pines  in  that  gloomy  prison,  getting 
from  time  to  time  rumours  of  the  wondrous 
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doings  of  the  young  Rabbi,  till,  in  doubt  and 
fear,  lie  sends  two  of  his  disciples  with  the 
half-doubting  question,  "Art  Thou  He  who 
should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  V  How 
calm  the  answer.  John,  who  had  especially 
studied  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  perhaps  had 
even  been  allowed  in  his  prison-house  to 
comfort  himself  by  reading  them,  is  directed 


to  those  prophecies  which  tell  so  distinctly 
of  Him,  and  so  comfort  is  given  to  that  lonely 
heart,  and  he  too  is  told  to  hold  fast  the 
faith ;  and  all  this,  too,  was  written  for  us, 
"unto  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come."  Food  for  thought,  indeed,  in  plenty 
as  we  wander  over  this  Galilean  hillside  of 
Nain. 


DICKOEY  DOCK. 

A    STORY    FOR    TEE     CHILDREN. 
By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


r\E  course  there  was  a  baby  in  the  case — a 
^-^  baby  and  a  mongrel  dog,  and  a  little 
boy  and  girl.  The  baby  was  small,  and  not 
particularly  fair,  but  it  had  round  limbs  and 
a  dimple  or  two,  and  a  soft,  half -pathetic, 
half-doggy  look  in  its  blue  eyes,  and  the 
usual  knack,  which  most  helpless  little  babies 
have,  of  twining  itself  round  the  hearts  of 
those  who  took  care  of  it.  The  caretakers 
of  this  baby  were  the  two  children  and  the 
dog.  Of  course  a  woman,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  nurse,  did  duty  somewhere  in  the 
background;  she  washed  the  baby  and 
dressed  it  in  the  morning,  and  she  undressed 
it  at  night,  and  she  prepared  food  for  it; 
but  the  caretakers  who  called  up  smiles  to 
the  little  white  face,  who  caused  the  baby  to 
show  that  enticing  little  dimple  which  it  had 
in  one  of  its  cheeks,  who  made  that  strange, 
sweet,  half -pathetic,  half-humorous  look  come 
into  its  eyes,  were  the  children  and  the  dog. 
The  baby  had  a  sad  history,  it  had  entered 
the  world  with  sorrow.  Its  mother  had  died 
at  its  birth,  and  the  little  wee  orphan  crea- 
ture had  been  brought  away  almost  directly 
to  an  uncle's  house.  A  tall,  ramshackle  sort 
of  house  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  London. 
The  baby's  uncle  and  his  wife  received  it 
scarcely  with  cordiality ;  they  could  hardly 
be  unkind  to  a  baby,  but  they  certainly  did 
not  want  it.  They  were  people  with  very 
small  means,  and  a  house  a  great  deal  too 
big  for  them,  and  they  eked  out  their  living 
by  taking  lodgers.  They  had  not  enough 
servants  to  attend  properly  on  the  lodgers, 
so  Mrs.  Franklin  had  to  toil  for  them  herself 
from  morning  till  night,  and  in  consequence 
she  had  not  even  time  to  love  the  baby.  The 
baby  was  sent  away  up  to  a  long-disused 
nursery,  for  Flossy,  the  youngest  child  of 
the  house,  was  nearly  six,  and  Peter  was  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  A  servant  who  had 
taken  care  of  these  two  children  in  their  in- 


fancy, and  who  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Franklin, 
gave  it  what  time  she  could  spare  from  her 
other  duties,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
had  a  very  dull  life  of  it  but  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

As  it  happened,  however,  the  wee  white 
baby  had  not  a  dull  life  of  it  at  all ;  when 
its  teeth  were  not  troubling  it,  and  when  it 
was  not  very  hungry,  it  had  quite  a  merry 
time.  It  was  devoted  to  the  children,  and 
even  when  it  was  sending  forth  its  wail  for 
more  food  and  some  real  mother's  love,  it 
would  stop  crying  and  give  a  clear  hearty 
little  laugh  if  Flossy  shook  her  head  of 
tangled  red-brown  hair  in  front  of  it,  or  if 
Snip-snap,  the  mongrel  terrier,  stood  on  his 
hind  legs  and  begged  to  it. 

Peter  and  Flossy  had  been  rather  trouble- 
some children  before  the  arrival  of  the  baby. 
Mrs.  Franklin's  lodgers  were  fond  of  calling 
them  "  little  termagants,"  and  liked  exceed- 
ingly to  hint  to  the  mother  that  if  the  ter- 
magants did  not  make  themselves  scarce  they 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  other  quarters. 
Poor  Mrs.  Franklin  was  always  extremely 
frightened  when  these  things  were  said,  for 
she  knew  the  rent,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  daily  bread  of  the  children,  depended  on 
the  lodgers.  When  she  learned  that  the  baby 
must  inevitably  come  to  them,  she  laid  one 
very  solemn  command  upon  her  household. 

"  On  no  account  whatever  let  out  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Mr.  Martin 
that  there  is  a  baby  in  the  house.  If  you 
do,  go  they  will,  and  nothing  that  I  can  pos- 
sibly say  will  keep  them.  I'm  terribly 
frightened  to  think  how  the  baby's  existence 
can  be  kept  from  them,  but  if  they  know  it, 
most  certainly  go  they  will." 

"Mother,"  said  Flossy,  who  was  rather 
afraid  of  her  mother,  and  did  not  often  put 
a  direct  question  to  her,  "  if  the  baby  is  put 
up  in  the  old,  old  attic-nursery,  and  if  Pete 
and  me  and  Snip  can  play  with  it  and  it 
never  cries,  then  Mrs.  Potts  and  Mr.  Martin 
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needn't  know  nothing  about  it,  need  they, 
mother  ? " 

"If  it  never  cries,  Flossy,  they  need  not 
know  about  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Franklin; 
"but  who  ever  yet  heard  of  a  baby  not  crying  ? 
of  course  it  will  cry  all  day  and  all  night.  I 
know  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us,  and  I  think  it 
was  very  unkind  of  your  father  to  allow  it 
to  be  brought  here." 

"But  suppose,  mother,  Pete  and  I  play 
with  the  baby,  and  we  make  it  so  happy 
that  it  doesn't  cry  ? "  answered  little  Flossy. 

Mrs.  Franklin  gave  a  short  sniff,  and  said 
in  decidedly  an  unbelieving  voice,  "  You  may 
try  your  best,  my  dear,  of  course." 

Then  Flossy  looked  at  Peter,  and  Peter 
looked  back  at  her,  and  they  called  Snip- 
snap  and  went  out  of  the  room. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  baby  be- 
came the  children's  special  care ;  she  was 
immediately  thrown  upon  their  tender  mer- 
cies, they  considered  themselves  answerable 
for  her  good  behaviour,  and  Flossy  almost 
wore  herself  out  in  devising  amusements 
for  her.  She  w^ould  toss  all  her  hair  over 
her  face  and  dance  wildly  up  and  down, 
and  contort  that  same  little,  funny,  freckled 
face  into  all  sorts  of  grimaces,  and  when  the 
baby  laughed  and  crowed  and  made  chir- 
i-uppy  sounds,  she  was  abundantly  satisfied. 
Peter,  too,  was  most  ingenious  in  keeping 
off  the  fatal  sounds  of  baby's  waihng  :  he 
would  blow  into  a  paper  bag,  and  then  when 
the  baby  had  screwed  up  her  face,  and  was 
preparing  to  let  out  a  whole  volley  of  direful 
notes,  he  would  clap  his  hands  violently  on 
the  bag  and  cause  it  to  explode,  thereby 
absolutely  frightening  the  poor  little  crea- 
ture into  smiles.  Peter  would  sing  all  kinds 
of  nursery  rhymes  for  the  baby,  and  walk 
up  and  down  with  it,  and  even  run  with  it 
until  his  arms  ached  very  badly  indeed.  But 
after  all  the  one  who  suffered  most  in  the 
cause  of  the  baby  was  Snip-snap.  The 
patience  with  which  he  bore  being  dressed 
up  in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  being  made  to 
represent  grannie  with  her  spectacles,  and 
lame  John  with  his  crutch,  and  a  soldier  in 
full-dress  uniform,  and  a  sailor  with  a  broken 
arm,  and  everything  in  the  world,  in  short, 
except  a  spirited  little  dog  with  four  legs, 
was  ti-uly  wonderful.  He  never  did  attempt 
to  bite,  and  he  was  only  once  guilty  of 
barking,  but  during  the  grandmother  exhi- 
bition he  could  not  help  throwing  up  his 
head  and  giving  a  prolonged  and  unearthly 
howl.  But  the  naughty  baby  only  laughed 
quite  merrily  over  the  howl,  and  the  two 
children  begged  of  Snip-snap  to  do  it  again. 


I  He  never  did  howl  any  more — that  was  his 
I  last  despairing   protest — in  future   he   sub- 
mitted to  the  baby's  caprices,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  broken-hearted  dog. 

Peter  and  Flossy  had  commenced  their 
care  of  the  baby  without  any  special  love  for 
her,  but  of  course  they  could  not  long  hold 
her  in  their  arms,  and  play  with  her,  and 
think  for  her,  and  earnestly  desire  to  win  her 
smiles  and  banish  her  tears,  without  the 
usual  thing  happening.  The  baby  stole  their 
little  hearts  into  her  own  safe  keeping.  Xot- 
'  ^nthstanding  his  sufferings  she  also  stole 
Sni2>snap's  heart.  After  that  the  baby  was 
of  course  mistress  of  the  situation. 

The  children  took  care  of  her  by  day, 
and  the  lodgers  knew  nothing  about  her  ex- 
istence, but  at  night  Martha,  the  old  nurse, 
went  into  her  nursery  and  slept  -with  her, 
and  attended  to  her  wants.  Peter  and  Flossy 
j  having  learned  the  mystery  of  amusing  the 
i  small  mit«,  were  tolerably  happy  about  her 
during  the  daytime,  but  at  night  they  were 
obliged  to  be  parted  from  her,  and  in  conse- 
quence at  night  they  were  full  of  fears. 
Martha  meant  to  be  kind,  but  she  was  tired, 
and  she  often  slept  soundly,  and  did  not  hear 
the  baby  when  she  awoke  and  demanded 
attention.  Flossy  became  quite  a  light  sleeper 
herself,  and  would  sometimes  steal  into  the 
nursery  and  try  to  quiet  the  baby,  so  that, 
I  on  the  whole,  for  some  time,  even  at  night, 
I  the  lodgers  heard  no  sound  of  the  new  little 
I  inmate.  But  all  happy  and  worthy  things 
i  come  to  an  end,  and  so,  alas  !  did  the  bab} 
good  behaviour.  There  came  a  night,  aboii 
three  months  after  her  arrival,  and  when  she 
was  about  six  months  old,  when  baby  wa 
very  restless,  cross,  and  fidgety,  with  tl. 
cutting  of  her  first  tooth.  The  children  haa 
quite  worn  themselves  out  in  her  cause  in 
the  day-time,  and  Snip-snap  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  arrayed  in  all  his  costumes  for 
her  benefit,  but  Martha  had  come  to  bed  as 
tired  and  weary  as  the  baby  herself,  and  in 
consequence  she  fell  fast  asleep  and  never 
heard  the  little  creature's  cries.  Peter  and 
Flossy  heard  them  at  the.  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  knowing  that  they  were  much 
louder  and  more  piercing  than  usual  the 
both  got  up  and,  hand-in-hand,  went  to  th. 
nursery  door.  Snip-snap  also  followed  them, 
but  unwillingly,  and  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs.  The  door  on  this  unfortunate  night 
was  locked  and  the  children  could  not  get  in. 
Martha  slept  on,  and  the  baby  screamed  on, 
and  presently  poor  Peter  and  Flossy  heard 
Mr.  Martin  get  up  and  ring  his  bell  violently. 
Mrs.  Potts  was  also  heard  to  open  her  room 
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door  and  come  out  on  the  landing,  and  sniff 
in  a  very  disagreeable  way,  and  go  back 
again.  Flossy's  heart  quite  beat  with  terror, 
•  and  Peter  said  : 

"  It's  all  up,  Flossy,  they'll  all  know  about 
our  baby  in  the  morning." 

"  What'U  they  do  ? "  asked  Flossy  in  an 
awestruck  voice. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Peter.  "I 
daren't  think.     Something  bad  I  'spect." 

Then  the  two  children  crept  back  to  their 
beds,  and  Flossy  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  You  must  answer  me  this  question  very 
decidedly,  ma'am  :  am  I  to  go  or  the  baby  1 
Is  my  night's  sleep  to  be  again  disturbed  by 
the  peevish  wails  of  a  troublesome  infant  ?  I 
must  know  at  once,  madam,  what  you  intend 
to  do  ^  Miss  Jenkins,  over  the  way,  has 
offered  me  her  front  parlour  with  the  bed- 
room behind,  and  her  terms  are  lower  than 
yours.  You  have  but  to  say  the  word,  ma'am, 
and  my  bed  will  be  well-aired,  and  the  room 
at  Miss  Jenkins's  all  comfortable  for  me  to- 
night. I  don't  want  you  to  turn  that  infant 
away,  oh,  dear  me,  no,  but  I  must  decide  my 
own  plans ;  stay  in  the  house  with  a  baby, 
and  have  my  sleep  broken,  I  will  not !  " 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Martin.     He   had 
come  into  Mrs.  Franklin's  little  back  parlour 
and  expressed  his  mind  very  freely.     The 
poor  woman  was  standing  up  and  regarding 
her  best  lodger  with  a  puzzled  and  almost 
?     despairing  air.  She  did  not  know  that  Flossy 
\     had  crept  into  the  room  and  was  hiding  her- 
self behind  her  chair,  and  that  Flossy's  httle 
face  had  grown  even  more  white  and  de- 
^     spairing  than  her  own. 

"Give  me  until  to-night,  sir,"  she   said. 
"  Mrs.  Potts  has  also  been  in  and  complaining 
about  the  poor  child.     She's  an  orphan  child, 
and  my  husband's  niece,  but  we  are  in  no  way 
bound  to  support  her.    I  would  not  treat  her 
badly,  sir,  but  there  are  limits;  and,  of  course, 
as  you  say,  your  night's  sleep  must  not  be 
broken.     Rather  than  that  should  happen, 
Mr.  Martin,  I  would  send  the  child  to  the 
.      workhouse,  for,  of  course,  she  has  no  legal 
i      claim  on  us.     If  you  will  be  so  kind,  sir,  as 
j      to  give  me  until  to-morrow  morning,  I  will 
[     then  let  you  know  what  I  have  decided  to 
do  with  the  baby,  and  I  will  faithfully  pro- 
mise that  you  are  not  to  be  disturbed  to- 
night, sir." 

"That  is  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  with 
a  mollified  air.  "  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  old  bachelor  such  as  I  am 
should  be  worried  by  an  infant's  screams. 


guessed  it- 


The  screams  of  a  baby  have  to  me  an  appal- 
ling sound.  Do  what  you  think  well  with 
the  child,  ma'am,  and  let  me  know  in  the 
morning,  only  I  may  as  well  state  that  I 
think  the  workhouse  an  extreme  measure." 

Then  Mr.  Martin  left  the  house.  Mrs. 
Franklin  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
Flossy  crept  slowly  back  to  the  nursery. 

Mrs.  Franklin  did  not  notice  her  little 
daughter,  and  Flossy  did  not  venture  to 
address  her  mother.  She  came  into  the 
room  where  Peter  and  Snip-snap  were  doing 
their  utmost  for  the  baby.  Peter  had  her  in 
his  arms,  and  was  walking  up  and  down  with 
her,  and  Snip-snap  was  bounding  after  a  ball 
and  tossing  it  into  the  air  for  her  benefit. 
She's  to  go,  Peter,"  said  Flossy.  "  I 
I  guessed  it  quit^;  well  last  night. 
She's  to  go  away  to  the  workhouse — that's 
what  mother  said,  I  heard  her  telling  Mr. 
Martin  so." 

"  She's  not ! "  said  Peter.  He  turned  very 
pale,  and,  still  holding  the  child  in  his  arms, 
sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  this  poor 
neglected  baby  had  ever  been  christened. 
The  children  had  given  her  a  name  of  their 
own;  they  had  called  her  Dickory  Dock. 
The  reason  they  had  given  her  this  distinc- 
tive title  was  because  the  first  amusement 
which  had  brought  a  smile  to  her  little  face 
had  been  the  old  play  of  Dickory  Dock  and 
the  mouse  that  ran  up  the  clock. 

"  She  said  it,"  repeated  Flossy,  coming  up 
close  to  her  brother,  and  fixing  her  anxious 
eyes  on  the  baby.  "  She  said  that  our 
Dickory  was  to  go  to  the  workhouse." 

"  Well  then,  she  shan't !  "  said  Peter.     "  I 
know  iK)thing  about  workhouses,  but  I  ex- 
pect they  are  very  nasty  places,  and  Dickory 
i  shan't  go  there  !  " 

i      Then  he  sat  silent,  his  arm  round  the  little 
1  child,  who  looked  up  at  him  and  then  back 
at  Flossy,  and  then  smiled  in  that  wonder- 
fully pathetic  way  she  had. 
I      "Look  here.  Flossy,"  said  Peter,  "if  you 
!  are  quite  certain  sure  that  mother  said  the 
\  workhouse,  that  she  didn't  say  nothing  about 
;  Dickory  Dock  being  put  to  sleep  in  another 
room,  or  maybe  down  in  the  kitchen,  if  you 
are   quite    positive    about    the   workhouse, 
Flossy,  why,  I  know  what  I'll  do." 

"  She  did  say  the  workhouse,"  answered 
Flossy,  "  I  heard  her  with  my  own  ears,  and 
Mr.  Martin  said  it  was  a  stream  measure.  I 
don't  know  what  he  meant  by  that,  but  I  do 
know  that  mother  said  the  workhouse,  and 
I  that  she  has  got  till  to-morrow  morning  to 
;  take  baby  away." 
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"  No,  she  hasn't,"  said  Peter  ;  "  we'll  take 
her  away  first,  you  and  me,  Flossy — you  and 
me  and  Snip-snap — we'll  take  our  little  baby 
away,  and  we'll  hide  her.  Dickory  shall 
never  go  to  no  workhouse  !  " 

Here  Dickory  looked  up  again  at  Peter, 
who  looked  down  at  her  and  kissed  her,  and 
two  tears  splashed  from  his  eyes  on  her  little 
face. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dear  baby  she  is ! "  said 
Flossy.  "Yes,  Peter,  we'll  run  away,  and 
we'll  take  Dickory.  Where  shall  we  take 
her  to,  Peter  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Peter.  "We'll 
get  her  out  of  this,  that's  the  first  thing. 
How  much  money  have  you  got.  Flossy  ? " 

"A  crooked  half-penny,"  said  Flossy,  in  a 
decided  voice. 

Peter  sighed.  He  was  older  than  Flossy, 
and  he  knew  that  a  crooked  halfpenny  did 
not  represent  a  large  capital. 

"  I  have  got  sixpence,"  he  said,  "  that'll 
buy  milk  for  her.  We'll  manage  quite  well. 
Floss.  When  mother  goes  out  with  her 
market-basket  we'll  slip  down-stairs  with 
Dickory,  and  we'll  take  her  away  and  we'll 
hide  her  somewhere.  She  shan't  go  to  no 
workhouse,  the  darling  pet !  " 

"  No,  that  she  shan't,  the  dear  ! "  said 
Flossy.  "  It's  a  lovely  plan,  Peter,  and  I'll 
just  go  and  watch  on  the  top  of  the  stairs 
for  mother  to  go  out  with  the  old  market- 
basket." 

"  We'd  better  take  a  bag  with  us,"  said 
Peter.  "  The  bag  will  come  in  very  handy ; 
it  will  hold  baby's  milk  when  we  buy  it,  and 
some  bread  for  you  and  me  ;  for  we  may 
have  to  walk  a  long  way  before  we  find  a 
nice  hiding-place  for  Dickory." 

Children  seldom  take  long  in  carrying  out 
their  resolutions,  and  Mrs.  Franklin,  puzzled 
and  anxious,  and  with  no  real  intention  of 
sending  the  poor  baby  to  the  workhouse,  had 
not  long  turned  the  corner  of  the  street  be- 
fore the  hall  door  of  the  rambling  old  house  was 
eagerly  and  nervously  opened,  and  a  funny 
Httle  quartette  issued  forth.  Dickory  did 
not  often  get  the  air,  and  she  enjoyed  her- 
self very  much,  sitting  well  up  in  Peter's 
arms  and  wrapped  up,  head  and  all,  in 
an  old  tartan  shawl.  Flossy,  holding  the 
bag,  walked  by  her  brother's  side,  and 
Snip-snap  behaved  in  his  usual  erratic  fa- 
shion, now  running  before,  now  lingering  be- 
hind, now  stopping  to  exchange  a  greeting 
with  a  fellow-dog,  or  to  sniff  with  watering 
jaws  and  wistful  eyes  at  a  butcher's  shop, 
v)ut  always  returning  faithfully  to  his  charge, 
and  always  raising  an  inquiring  face  to  see  if 


Dickory  was  quite  comfortable.  She  was 
thoroughly  so,  and  when  she  crowed,  and 
laughed,  and  chuckled.  Flossy  wondered  they 
had  never  thought  of  taking  her  out  before.  * 
The  sun  was  shining  and  the  day  was  bright 
and  warm,  with  the  promise  of  spring  in  it, 
and  the  two  children  were  highly  delighted 
with  their  scheme,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the 
result.  The  only  thing  which  had  at  all  ■ 
alarmed  them  was  the  fear  that  Mrs.  Frank-  ■ 
lin  or  Martha  might  find  out  their  little  plan 
before  they  had  time  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Having  succeeded  in  getting  quite  away  with 
the  baby,  they  considered  their  difficulties  at 
an  end.  Peter  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
a  crooked  halfpenny  did  not  mean  much, 
considered  as  a  provision  for  three  human 
beings  and  a  dog ;  but  he  was  still  sufficiently 
young  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  ca- 
pabihties  of  sixpence  for  meeting  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  As  they  walked  along  Flossy, 
Dickory,  and  Snip-snap  were  all  very  happ}^, 
and  Peter  too  was  happy,  although  his  arms 
ached  sadly.  But,  alas  !  the  paths  of  the 
poor  little  adventurers  were  not  to  be  with- 
out thorns. 

The  time  was  April,  and  an  April  shower 
first  damped  the  ardour  of  the  travellers — 
the  poor  baby's  shawl  was  wet  through,  and 
she  began  to  cry  pitifully  with  hunger  and 
want  of  sleep. 

"  She  must  want  her  milk,"  said  Peter ; 
"  there,  Dickory,  there's  a  darling,  now  go  to 
sleep  like  the  dear  baby  you  are." 

"  You  know,  Peter,  she  won't  go  to  sleep 
without  her  milk,"  said  Flossy.  "I'll  run 
across  to  that  milk-shop  and  buy  some.  How 
much  milk  shall  I  get,  Peter  1 " 

"A  ha'p'orth,"  said  Peter;  "you  get  a 
ha'p'orth.  Flossy,  and  we'll  sit  down  on  the 
step  of  this  empty  house  and  feed  the  baby, 
and  eat  up  our  crusts  ourselves." 

A  bottle  to  hold  the  milk  was  to  be  found  ^ 
in  Flossy's  bag,  and  accordingly  in  a  short 
time  Dickory  had  a  meal,  not  quite  w^hat  she 
was  accustomed  to,  but  sufficient  to  soothe 
her  off  into  a  slumber  in  which  she  forgot 
the  discomfort  of  her  damp,  clothes  and  all 
her  other  baby  tribulations. 

"Flossy,"  said  Peter,  "we  have  gone  a 
long  way  from  home  now,  and  baby  is  asleep 
and  resting  nicely  on  my  knee,  my  arm  won't 
ache  a  bit  when  she  wakes,  and  I'll  be  able 
to  carry  her  a  splendid  long  way.  We'll 
have  to  think  of  making  up  our  plans.  Floss 
— we'll  have  to  find  some  place  where  we  can 
all  sleep  comfortably  to-night." 

"  Well,  we've  got  sixpence,"  said  Flossy, 
"  that's  lots  and  lots  of  money,  but  the  night 
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is  a  long  way  off,  Peter,  and  I'm  so  hungry. 
I've  eaten  up  all  the  crusts  that  you  and 
Snip-snap  left  for  me,  but  I'm  still  as  hungry 
as  possible.  Mightn't  I  spend  a  halfpenny  or 
so  of  our  sixpence  in  getting  a  good  dinner 
for  you  and  me  and  Snip-snap  ? " 

Peter  put  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  began 
to  reflect. 

"I  don't  think  so,  Floss,"  he  said,  "for 
I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand  marketing 
— it's  best  for  me  to  go,  for  I'm  quite  old, 
and  I  know  the  way  mother  talks  to  the 
baker's  man  and  the  milkman  when  they 
come  to  the  door.  I  must  be  sharp  with  them. 
Floss ;  that's  what  I  must  be,  and  I  don't 
think  you  could  be  ;  so  you  had  better  hold 
the  baby  while  I  fetch  our  dinner.  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  good  thing  it  is  I  have  got  sixpence ! " 

The  baby,  being  very  sound  asleep,  was 
transferred  to  Flossy's  arms  without  waking, 

XYTT-4 


Snip-snap  was  left  in  charge  of  the  two,  and 
Peter  who  knew  very  little  more  of  London 
and  London  life  than  his  little  sister,  started 
off  manfully  to  the  eating-house  round  the 
corner.  He  had  gone  away  with  a  bright 
face,  but  he  returned  in  a  very  short  time 
with  one  singularly  depressed. 

"  Here's  a  bit  of  stale  bread  for  each  of 
us,"  he  said,  "  and  I  had  to  give  two  half- 
pennies for  that.  I  did  see  such  a  nice  piece 
of  beef  and  of  pudding,  and  I  ordered  some 
for  you  and  me  and  Snip-snap,  but  the 
woman  said  all  that  much  would  cost  three 
sixpences,  so  then  I  had  to  say  I  wouldn't 
have  it ;  and  I  took  the  stale  bread,  and  she 
was  very  cross.  Oh !  Floss,  I  hope  I'm  right 
about  sixpence  ;  I  hope  it  will  buy  a  bed  for 
baby,  and  milk  and  food  for  us  all,  for  I'm 
thinking  we  had  much  better  none  of  us  go 
back  to-night." 
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"  Of  course,  we  won't  go  back,"  said 
Flossie.  "  The  stale  bread's  'licious,  and  I'm 
so  hungry.  Oh,  Peter,  do  look  !  Dickory 
is  stretching  herself,  and  rubbing  her  little 
fat  hands  into  her  eyes  ;  and  I  know  she's 
going  to  wake,  and  I'm  afraid  she'll  cry." 

"  Give  her  to  me,"  said  Peter,  with  the  air 
of  a  practised  nurse.  "  I'll  hold  her,  and  you 
can  feed  me  while  I'm  doing  so.  Flossy." 

But  notwithstanding  all  Peter's  efforts, 
notwithstanding  his  singing,  and  even  shout- 
ing, for  the  baby's  benefit,  not^vithstanding 
the  admiring  cheers  of  a  little  street  mob 
that  collected  round  him,  the  baby  cried,  not 
a  loud  cry,  but  a  weak,  broken-hearted  wail. 
The  fact  was,  the  indifferent  milk  Flossy  had 
fed  her  with  had  made  her  ill,  and  her  little 
frame  was  already  sadly  chilled  by  the  damp 
shawl  which  she  wore  about  her.  Poor 
Dickory  scarcely  ever  got  any  air  or  exercise, 
and  in  consequence  was  very  susceptible  to 
cold. 

"  She  is  sneezing,"  said  Flossy.  "  Oh,  the 
poor,  poor  darling !  Peter,  I  think  we'd 
better  see  about  our  night's  lodging  soon ;  it 
doesn't  agree  with  Dickory  to  keep  her  out 
so  long." 

"  We'll  go  at  once,"  said  Peter,  rising  to 
his  feet.  "There's  another  black  cloud 
coming  up,  and  there'll  be  a  shower  again 
before  long.  We'll  get  a  nice  room  for  us 
four,  and  then  we'll  be  as  happy  as  possible." 

Accordingly  the  little  party  again  moved 
forward,  and  whenever  Peter  or  Flossy  saw 
a  card  up  in  a  window  they  stopped  and 
rang  the  house-bell,  and  inquired  for  lodgings 
for  themselves  and  their  baby.  Of  course, 
they  were  repulsed  in  all  kinds  of  ways — 
some  people  merely  laughing,  and  shutting 
the  door  in  their  faces  ;  some  scolding  them, 
and  calling  them  tiresome,  impertinent  little 
brats ;  and  some  even  threatening  to  tell  the 
police  about  them,  but  no  one  ever  hinted  at 
the  possibilit}^  of  taking  them  in.  Presently 
they  left  the  more  respectable  streets,  and 
wandered  into  very  poor  quarters.  Here, 
doubtless,  they  could  have  found  accommo- 
dation were  they  able  to  pay  for  it,  but 
everybody  laughed  at  Peter's  pennies,  and 
no  one  dreamt  of  oflfering  them  a  shelter. 
Then  the  rain  which  had  threatened  came 
down,  and  baby  was  again  wet  through,  and 
now  she  looked  ill,  as  well  as  fretful,  and 
refused  some  fresh  milk  Avhich  Flossy  bought 
for  her.  She  was  not  the  least  like  the 
bright  little  Dickory  who  used  to  laugh  and 
show  her  dimples  in  the  old  attic  nursery  at 
home. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Peter,  "  what  are  we  to 


do  1  'Twill  be  night  soon,  and  we  haven'r 
found  no  hiding-place  for  Dickory,  and  n. 
one  will  take  us  in." 

"Baby  is  not  at  all  well,  either,"  said 
Flossy ;  "  her  head  is  quite  hot,  like  fire, 
when  I  touch  it." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  asked  Peter.  "  We 
can't  get  home,  but  it  seems  to  me.  Floss, 
that  this  is  worse  for  poor  Dickory  than  the 
workhouse." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Flossy  suddenly, 
raising  her  bright  half-humorous  face  to 
Peter's,  "let's  take  baby  to  the  lady  what 
cried." 

"  The  lady  who  cried  1 "  repeated  Peter. 
"  I  don't  know  nothing  about  her,  Floss." 

"  Oh,  Peter,  you  do  know  ;  it  was  that  day 
our  Uncle  David  took  us  a  long  walk,  and 
we  went  to  the  cemetery  with  him,  you 
know,  the  place  with  the  flowers  and  the 
trees,  and  where  they  put  the  pretty  little 
children  when  they  die — there  was  a  little 
baby  being  put  there,  and  there  was  a  lad}- 
crying  very,  very  bitter.  I  never  saw  no 
one  cry  so  dreadful  bitter  as  that  lady,  and 
they  said  she  was  putting  her  baby  in  the 
ground.  I'm  sure  she  must  want  another 
baby,  and  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  right 
for  us  to  give  her  Dickory." 

Peter's  face  became  very  sad,  "  I  dont 
know,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  give  Dickory 
away.  I'm  quite  dreadfully  fond  of  her ;  it 
seems  to  me  she  makes  a  lot  of  difterence  in 
the  house,  and  you  know.  Floss,  it  used  to 
be  very  dull  before  she  came." 

"  Yes,"  said  Flossy,  "  I  love  her  more  than 
anything;  she's  a  dear  baby,  and  I  never 
find  the  days  long  when  I'm  playing  with 
her  and  talking  to  her  :  but  you  see,  Peter, 
she's  not  to  be  kept  at  home,  she's  to  go  to 
the  workhouse  to-morrow  morning,  unless 
we  can  find  a  nice  hiding-place  for  her.  We 
can't  find  a  hiding-place,  Peter,  for  though 
you  are  a  rich  boy  and  have  got  a  lot  of 
pennies,  yet  you  haven't  enough  for  us  to 
get  a  room  for  ourselves  and  Dickory,  and 
the  night  air  don't  agree  with  her — oh,  there, 
she's  sneezing  again — bless  her,  the  pet. 
Peter,  I  hope  you  always  say  '  bless  her  ! ' 
when  Dickory  sneezes.  Martha  says  it  isnt 
lucky  if  you  don't.  Oh,  Peter,  I  do  think  if 
we  must  part  with  the  baby  it  would  be 
better  to  give  her  to  the  lady  who  cried  than 
to  send  her  to  the  workhouse." 

"  But  we  don't  know  where  the  lady  lives,' 
said  Peter  ;  "  we  might  do  it  if  we  knew 
where  the  lady  lived,  but  we  can't,  however 
much  we  wish  to,  if  we  don't." 

"Yes,  I  do  know,"  answered  Flossy,  "I 
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knoAv  quite  well,  'cause  last  week  I  saw  the 
lady.  I  was  out  with  mother,  and  mother 
went  to  the  greengrocer's  and  while  she  was 
there  the  lady  corned  in.  She  was  all  in 
black,  and  I  am  sure  she  had  been  crying  a 
lot,  for  she  looked  so  sad  ;  and  I  knew  it 
was  her.  Afterwards  mother  and  I  walked 
behind  her  as  she  went  home,  and  she  turned 
into  a  great  big  house  in  the  square  near  us. 
You  know  the  square,  Peter,  the  square  that 
begins  with  a  big  B;  Bev —  something,  I 
can't  say  it  all." 

"Bevington   Square,"    said    Peter,    in   a 
gloomy  voice. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  was  it,  and  10  was  the 
number  of  the  house.  I  don't  forget  the 
number  'cause  I  asked  mother,  and  she  said 
it  was  10.  Oh,  Peter,  that's  where  our  lady 
lives,  and  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  to 
give  her  Dickory.  There,  Peter,  bless  her 
she's  sneezing  again. 


I'm  sure  we  had  better 


take  her  to  the  lady." 

"All  right,"  answered  Peter,  "I'll  be  a 
termagant  again  when  she's  gone,  see  if  I 
won't.  I'll  get  up  an  awful  racking  cough 
at  night,  and  I'll  worry  that  nasty  Mr. 
Martin  much  more  than  Dickory  has  worried 
him,  see  if  I  don't,  and  I'll  sing  on  the  stairs, 
and  I'll  whistle  awful  loud,  and  I'll  buy  a 
Jew's  harp  with  one  of  my  pennies.  I'll 
turn  into  a  horrid  boy !  but  I  suppose  you 
are  right  about  Dickory,  Flossy.  Here,  let's 
go  back  as  fast  as  we  can  to  that  house  you 
were  so  'cute  as  to  take  the  number  of.  I'm 
mis'rible,  and  I  mean  to  be  mis'rible,  so  don't 
you  expect  nothing  cheerful  from  me. 
Flossy." 

"Very  well,  Peter,"  said  Flossy  meekly. 

And  then  the  little  party,  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, for  Flossy  was  very,  very  tired,  and 
poor  Peter's  arms  ached  fearfully,  retraced 
their  steps.  The  baby  had  ceased  crying 
and  was  asleep,  and  after  about  two  hours' 
patient  walking  and  asking  their  way  the 
children  found  themselves  in  Bevington 
Square. 

"  I'd  better  go  up  first  to  the  door,"  sard 
Flossy,  "and  ask  her  if  she'd  like  a  baby. 
You  might  stand  round  there,  Peter,  and  you 
might  keep  Snip-snap  with  you." 

"  You  needn't  press  her  about  it,"  said 
Peter ;  "  if  she  don't  seem  quite  delighted 
we  won't  give  up  Dickory  on  no  account ; 
and  kiss  her  before  you  go.  Flossy,  for  of 
course  the  lady  will  take  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  won't  be  our  Dickory  no  more." 

Peter  unfastened  a  corner  of  the  old  tartan 
shawl,  and  Flossy  imprinted  a  grave  kiss  on 
the    baby's    forehead.      Then,    with    great 


solemnity,  and  with  the  air  of  one  engaged 
on  an  important  mission,  she  went  up  the 
steps  of  the  great  house  and  rang  the  bell. 
Flossy  was  an  attractive  little  child,  her  hair 
was  really  beautiful,  and  she  had  a  very 
wistful  and  taking  manner. 

"Please,"  she  said  now  to  the  tall,  pow- 
dered footman,  "  I  know  the  lady  what  cried 
is  here ;  please  can  I  see  her  ?  I've  brought 
her  a  little  baby,  and  I  want  to  see  her 
about  it." 

Flossy  did  not  look  quite  like  a  common 
child,  and  her  face  wore  a  very  sweet  expres- 
sion when  she  spoke  of  the  baby,  neverthe- 
less the  footman  only  stared  at  her,  and  would 
have  certainly  shut  the  door  in  her  face  had 
not  the  lady  of  the  house  at  that  moment 
come  into  the  hall.  Flossy  saw  her,  and 
quick  as  thought  she  darted  past  the  servant 
and  up  to  the  lady. 

"Please,  lady,"  she  said,  "I've  often 
thought  of  you,  and  I'm  so  very  sorry  for 
you.  Please,  I've  brought  you  another  little 
baby  instead  of  the  one  you  put  into  the 
ground  in  the  pretty  place  where  the  flowers 
and  trees  are.  She's  a  dear  little  baby, 
and  when  you  have  her  you  won't  cry  no 
more." 

Flossy's  voice  was  very  earnest,  and  her 
eyes  looking  up  full  into  the  lady's  face  were 
full  of  the  most  intense  sympathy.  Those 
pretty  eyes  of  hers  were  too  much  for  the 
poor  bereaved  mother,  she  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  own  eyes  and  there  and  theii 
burst  into  fits  of  fresh  weeping. 

"  Come  away,  little  girl,  at  once,"  said  the 
indignant  footman,  but  the  lady  put  out  one 
of  her  hands  and  took  Flossy's. 

"  Leave  the  child  with  me,"  she  said  to 
the  man.  "I'll  be  better  in  a  moment,  little 
girl,"  she  continued,  "and  then  you  shall 
tell  me  what  you  mean ;  but  you  have  upset 
me  talking  about  babies,  it  is  not  long  since 
I  buried  my  child,  my  only  child." 

"  I  saw  you,"  said  Flossy,  nodding  her 
bright  head.  "  I  was  in  the  cemetery  and  I 
saw  you.  Oh,  didn't  you  cry  bitter !  but 
you  needn't  cry  no  more  now,  for  God  has 
sent  you  another  little  baby." 

"No,  my  little  girl,"  said  the  lady,  "He 
has  not.  I  have  asked  Him,  but  it  is  not 
His  will." 

"  I  guessed  you'd  want  another  baby,"  said 
Flossy.  "I  knew  quite  well  you  would,  and 
she's  waiting 'for  you  round  the  corner  with 
Peter  and  Snip-snap.  You  put  on  your 
bonnet  and  come  and  look  at  her ;  she's  a 
real  beauty;  she's  got  a  dimple,  and  her 
name  is  Dickory." 
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While  Flossy  was  speaking  the  lady 
stx)pped  crying,  and  then,  somehow  or  other, 
impelled  by  the  child's  earnestness,  she  did 
put  on  her  bonnet,  and  she  did  go  round  the 
comer  of  the  square  where  Peter  was  stand- 
ing motionless  ^vith  Dickory  in  his  arms. 
Poor  Peter  received  her  with  gloomy  silence, 
but  when  the  lady  lifted  the  baby  into 
her  o^vTi  arms  he  made  no  resistance.  The 
gaslight  fell  on  the  little  waxen  face  of 
the  child.  She  had  been  sleeping  heavily, 
but  the  change  of  position  aroused  her,  and 
perhaps  a  kind  of  instinct  told  her  that  she 
was  in  a  mother's  arms  again.  Anyhow,  she 
opened  her  blue  eyes  and  smiled.  No  one 
had  ever  yet  been  known  to  resist  Dickory's 


smile,  and  the  look  she  gave  straight  up  into 
the  lady's  face  settled  the  question  of  her 
adoption. 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  Dickory  Dock 
entered  upon  a  golden  babyhood  of  luxur\ . 
and  love,  and  petting,  for  the  Franklins  cei 
tainly  made  no  objection  to  her  being  trans 
ferred  to  the  rich  lady's  house.  Nor  were 
Peter  and  Flossy  really  parted  from  her,  for 
Mrs.  Ross  made  friends  with  them,  and  took 
a  great  fancy  to  them  both,  and  often  in^-ited 
them  to  her  house.  Mrs.  Franklin  was  often 
heard  to  say,  in  high  good-humour,  that  it 
was  very  'cute  of  Flossy  to  think  of  the  lad}- 
who  cried. 

And  all  the  lod^rers  were  satisfied. 


CANDLELIGHT. 

T  WILL  not  wait  to  be  a  sun 
-*-     Before  I  hght  my  little  room, 
Nor  Hnger  till  the  night  is  done, 

Without  one  spark  across  the  gloom. 
Now,  Lord,  my  flickering  candle  light. 
And  keep  it  burning  through  the  night ! 

I  see  the  stars  with  splendour  blaze. 

And  through  the  casement  window  shine  ; 

I  watch,  with  reverent,  sweet  amaze, 
A  purer,  steadier  light  than  mine. 

Oft  threatened  by  some  timid  blast. 

Let  not  my  light  go  out  at  last. 

No  glorious  beacon  have  I  been 
To  mark  the  post  Thou  gavest  me ; 

Yet  once  a  candle  I  have  seen 
Burn  on  the  altar.  Lord,  to  Thee. 

Oh,  quench  not  yet  my  wavering  light. 

But  keep  it  burning  day  and  night ! 


A.    MATHKSON, 


THE  DEVOTION  OF  BUSY    SOULS. 


By  the  Author  of  "The  Recreations  op  a  Country  Parson.' 


WHEN  you  were  younger, friendly  reader, 
I  think  that  there  were  mornings  on 
which  you  felt  as  if  the  day  had  come  before 
you  were  ready  for  it;  before  you  had  strength 
or  courage  for  it :  and  you  would  have  been 
thankful  if  it  had  been  possible  to  shrink 
away,  and  to  get  into  some  quiet  corner  out 
of  sight.  By  regular  going  into  harness,  dog- 
gedly, fit  for  it  or  not,  through  many  years, 
you  have  got  rid  of  that  morbid  and  half- 
sentimental  feeling.  Now,  when  the  day 
comes,  what  with  taking  a  day  at  a  time  and 
refusing  to  look  farther,  and  what  with  never 
presuming  to  set  yourself  to  its  vocations  till 
you  have  very  anxiously  and  simply  asked 
strength  and  guidance  wh:re  these  are  like- 
liest to  be  got,  you  manage,  commonly,  to 
have  heart  for  the  day  :  sometimes  (I  think) 
a  rather  heavy  heart. 

But  now,  in  this  season,  when  time  is  pre- 
sent which  once  was  often  thought  of  as  in  the 
far  future  (for  these  are  the  latter  years), 
there  is  another  experience.  Days  come,  at 
whose  beginning  you  think.  This  is  a  day 
just  to  get  through.  You  feel  that  it  is  not 
in  you  to  do  work  in  it  which  will  be  good 
for  much.  And  somehow  you  do  not  expect 
much  of  it.  As  you  arise,  this  conviction 
possesses  you.  The  experience  is  not  infre- 
quent. Such  a  morning  is  present  with  the 
present  writer,  on  this  late  October  day.  The 
cold  is  keen,  but  it  is  raw;  not  crisp  nor 
bracing.  The  wind  is  due  north ;  and  it  is 
roughly  tossing  those  heaps  of  dry  fallen 
leaves.  The  hght  is  overcast  and  dull.  The 
chill  November  is  drawing  near.  Waking  at 
five  (when  things  look  their  worst  to  some 
anxious  folk)  one  thought  of  nine  separate 
little  perplexities,  parochial,  sesthetical,  theo- 
logical, ecclesiastical,  personal.  The  outlook 
was  cheerless.  There  was  nothing  pleasant  to 
anticipate.     It  is  a  day  just  to  get  through. 

Wherefore  I  take  it  as  a  fit  day  on  which 
to  think  of  a  matter  which  must  needs  be 
often  thought  of  by  one  placed  like  me.  I 
live  continually  among  the  hard-working  and 
decent  poor  :  I  know  their  ways,  and  a  good 
many  of  their  thoughts  have  been  frankly 
set  out  in  my  hearing.  I  know  what  they 
must  get  through  in  each  day  that  rather 
heavily  dawns  upon  them :  notably  what 
must  be  got  through  by  the  overdriven  wife, 
with  her  little  home  and  her  children  to  care 
for,  to  do  everything  for:  the  anxious 
thoughts  about  raiment  and  about  food,  and 


how  by  unceasing  management  to  make  the 
little  income  go  the  farthest.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  any  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer: I  have  known  two,  one  of  them 
distinctly  stupid.  But  my  sympathy  with 
the  careful  scheming  of  which  I  know  this 
morning  in  many  cottage -homes  is  many 
times  as  great  as  I  can  get  up  for  the  states- 
man charged  with  the  nation's  income  and 
expense.  And  a  thing  I  often  think  of  shall 
be  confided  to  the  reader  now. 

Two  things  help  one,  when  one  is  jarred 
and  driven :  when  the  cloud  darkens  above 
and  within.  One  is  sacred  Nature.  Days 
come  to  some  souls,  well  known  to  me,  on 
which  the  question  is  present.  Is  Nature  going 
to  help  me  to-day  ?  They  need  her  aid  speci- 
ally, being  specially  worried  and  run-down. 
Some  cannot  go  far.  Not  for  such  is  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  :  nor  the  Rockies  : 
nor  Vancouver  :  nor  Alaska.  Such  sublime 
help  ought  permanently  to  lift  up  him  who 
can  reach  it :  it  is  a  grand  resort  to  go  to. 
But  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  has  sufficed  to 
give  a  helping  hand  to  some  :  the  Trosachs 
can  give  peace,  sometimes.  Not  always. 
One  known  to  me  once  said  that  in  a  won- 
derful recess  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  look- 
ing upon  a  snowy  Alpine  range,  the  thunder 
of  the  occasional  avalanche  coming  to  the 
ear,  there  was  only  a  miserable  worry  in  his 
soul,  of  a  sordid  and  degrading  nature.  Yet, 
give  Nature  time  enough :  and  surely  she 
will  gently  speak  to  you,  steal  in  and  pos- 
sess you  :  and  in  all  save  very  extraordinary 
trouble,  you  will  be  calmed.  This  fact  is  not 
what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  Vis  medica- 
trix  Naturae.  But  it  is  a  fact :  and  I  have 
known  it  in  the  experience  of  homely  folk 
who  had  never  studied  Wordsworth. 

The  thing,  however,  which  I  find  mainly 
helpful,  is  quite  different.  It  is  going  to 
church.  This  will  seem  strange  to  some 
readers,  who  have  found  it  pleasanter  to  get 
out  of  church.  So  was  it  with  the  writer  in 
his  early  youth  :  but  going  on,  one  learns 
much,  one  is  much  changed.  And  I  do  not 
think  so  much,  thus  speaking,  of  Sunday  ser- 
vices. It  seems  the  regular  task  to  be  present 
at  these.  I  am  thinking  of  week-day  services : 
which,  in  the  regions  known  to  the  writer, 
are  generally  more  devotional,  more  elevate 
ing,  than  those  of  an  ordinary  Sunday.  I  am 
aware  that  they  are  sometimes  carelessly  done, 
and  trusted  to  very  incompetent  hands.    But 
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I  know  places  where  you  have  far  greater 
assurance  of  finding  God's  worship  at  its 
best,  and  conducted  by  his  very  best  minis- 
ters, on  a  week-day  than  on  a  Sunday.  And 
it  is  a  sifted  congregation.  The  devoutest 
souls  are  there  :  the  sour  and  pharisaic  being 
happily  absent :  these  jar  one  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  average  lukewarm  being,  who 
when  trouble  comes  will  come  all  right.  The 
pharisee  will  always  be  all  wrong,  unless  a 
quite  new  leaf  be  turned  over. 

Let  it  be  said  that  a  little  quiet  devout 
week-day  service  is  a  singular  uplifter  and 
lightener  to  some.  No  doubt,  we  all  depend 
only  too  much  on  external  aids.  Let  the 
place  be  decorous :  let  the  praise  be  hearty 
and  beautiful :  let  the  congregation  be  re- 
spectable in  numbers  :  and  I  call  any  num- 
ber above  sixty  a  good  congregation  on  a 
week-day :  though  I  do  not  forget  the  unf or- 
getable  two  or  three.  The  prayers,  at  such  a 
gathering,  are  specially  devout.  In  these  re- 
gions, we  like  a  sermon  :  but  it  ought  to  be 
very  brief,  and  going  wholly  into  Christian 
experience.  It  \^ill  not  do  for  a  man  to  come 
with  an  ordinary  sermon,  and  read  bits  of 
it  for  twelve  minutes.  All  bibHcal  criticism, 
sacred  geography,  theological  controversy, 
diverting  allusions  to  current  social  or  poli- 
tical questions,  are  excluded  here.  When 
the  flock  looks  up,  it  has  got  to  be  fed.  These 
things  are  to  be  very  clearly  understood. 
All  this  I  say  confidently :  though  I  am 
aware  that  such  likings  have  been  thought 
peculiar.  A  dear  and  eminen-t  friend  said  to 
me,  of  a  highly  educated  layman  who  began 
to  frequent  such  a  service,  and  v/ho  had  even 
been  known  to  cut  short  a  game  of  golf  to 
get  to  it.  Surely  his  brain  is  softening.  That 
was  all  he  said.  Then  I  thought  of  an 
ancient  king's  explanation  of  anything  out- 
standing in  devotion.  Even  he  did  not  say 
that  their  brains  were  softening,  forasmuch 
as  they  wished  to  do  something  analogous  to 
going  to  church.  But  he  did  say,  in  language 
suited  to  that  rough  time,  "  They  be  "idle  : 
therefore  they  cry,  saying.  Let  us  go  and 
sacrifice  to  our  God."  I  think  I  have  heard  it 
said,  *'Go  to  church  on  a  week  day  ?  they 
must  have  very  Httle  to  do."  I  have  heard 
exactly  the  same  said  of  a  little  service  inter- 
calated between  Sundays,  which  good  people 
preferred  to  call  The  prayer-meeting.  The 
root-idea  was.  If  people  have  no  time  to 
think  of  fanciful  wants,  nor  to  talk  with 
other  idle  people  about  these,  there  will  be 
an  end  of  that  kind  of  thing.  Hard  and 
constant  work  will  soon  put  such  nonsense 
out  of  their  heads. 


No  doubt,  going  to  such  a  service  as  that 
which   has   often   helped   me,  one  has  felt, 
rather  sadly,  that  most  of  the  worshippers 
were  people  who  had  an  amount  of  leisure 
which  is  given  to  comparatively  few.    People 
whose  lives  are  full  of  work  could  not  have 
managed  to  be  there.      Notably,   men   and 
!  women  who    are   kept   continually   on   the 
stretch  to  earn  food  and  raiment  and  to  keep 
j  things   straight   at   home,  must   forego  the 
I  luxury  of  regular  daily  services  :  must  learn 
:  to  do  without   even  the  homelier  worship, 
;  coming  but  once  in  the  week,  which  some  in 
I  most  parishes  north  of  the  Tweed  prefer  to 
I  name  as  has  already  been  said.     And  very 
I  hard  indeed  it  sometimes  seems,  that  just 
those  who  are  having  the  best  of  this  world 
are  able  to  afford  special  spiritual  privileges 
I  and  luxuries  too  :  and  that  just  those  whose 
worldly  trials  and  hardships  make  them  most 
need  the  support  and  consolations  of  religion, 
are  constrained  by  their  lot  to  do  without 
many   a   means   of   grace   and   refreshment 
which  some  of  them  (I  know)  would  dearly 
prize.     Yes,    it  is  a  hard  case :    though  so 
common  :  that  overworked  and  heavily  bur- 
dened men  and  women,  people  who  seldom 
have  a  blink  of  leisure  unless  for  short  sea- 
sons, when  thoroughly  wearied  out,  the  very 
souls  who  most  need  the  quiet  and  the  up- 
lifting of  God's  Avorthy  worship,  are  so  cut 
off  by  their  occupation  from  anything  special 
or  of  more  frequent  recurrence  in  the  way  of 
Divine  service.  Scarcely  on  Sundays  even,  can 
many  poor  oppressed  mothers  whom  I  know, 
find  time  and  opportunity  to  get  to  church. 
I  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  do  not  think  this  a 
loss  :  that  is,  where  the  church  and  its  wor- 
ship are  such  as  all  ought  to  be.     A  loss,  be- 
sides the  actual  deprivation  of  help  and  up- 
lifting, through  this,  that  the  very  wish  for 
God's  public  ordinances  sometimes  dies  out 
through  the  long  denial  of  them. 

It  is  in  the  remembrance  of  all  this  that 
one  cleaves  to  the  belief  that  busy  souls  have 
their  own  special  devotion.  An  overdriven 
mother,  sorely  held  down  by  cares  which 
never  cease,  is,  through  all  that  inevitable 
toil  which  God  has  sent  her,  offering  her 
sacrifice  to  Christ  in  a  very  real  sense,  though 
not  permitted  to  take  part  in  public  worship 
in  the  sanctuary.  That  work  is  worship  : 
perhaps  the  best  worship,  because  the  most 
unselfish,  because  purged  utterly  from  the 
suspicion  of  self-indulgence.  Thus  to  labour 
is  to  pray.  I  have  come  to  hold,  firmly,  that 
the  work  which  man  or  woman  does,  faith- 
fully trying  to  do  the  nearest  task  that 
comes,  is  done  for  Christ;  being  done  for  His 
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little  ones.  The  honest  work,  done  to  the 
level  best,  of  quiet  Christian  man  or  woman, 
is  done  for  Christ's  sake.  Not  consciously 
so,  I  will  confess,  on  many  busy  days.  When 
some  one  I  knew  said  at  ten  o'clock  one 
night,  looking  at  a  great  basket  of  letters, 
"  Now  it  will  be  pleasant  if  we  could  answer 
all  these  before  going  to  bed,"  he  did  not 
quite  consciously  think,  "This  work  is 
Christ's,  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  because 
we  want  to  do  something  for  Him."  But 
that  was  what  he  really  meant.  I  will  be- 
lieve that  in  all  faithful  Christian  folk,  work- 
ing hard,  this  grand  spring  of  all  good  work 
is  always  latently  there.  This  is  what  a  man 
really  means,  when  in  this  reticent  country 
he  comes  and  says,  "  I  have  a  little  leisure 
now,  and  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing for  the  cause." 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  this  out,  because 
I  have  done  it  elsewhere.  But  going  about 
continually  among  the  poor  and  the  hard- 
driven,  I  find  this  belief  a  great  comfort. 
They  worship  in  their  own  way.  Their  devo- 
tion expresses  itself  in  its  own  way.  Not  so 
pleasant  to  themselves  as  another  way  :  but 
as  acceptable  as  any.  There  is  not  a  thought 
which  to  me,  growing  old,  is  more  touching, 
than  that  of  a  poor  worn  mother,  who,  even 
if  her  husband  is  spared,  and  is  all  a  husband 
ought  to  be,  has  to  bear  the  heavy  charge  of 
the  humble  home,  and  of  the  little  children. 
When  can  she  think  of  herself  ?  Hardly  ever : 
only  in  hasty  moments  :  ay,  even  directly  of 
her  poor  weary  soul's  salvation.  She  lives 
for  others  ;  content  if  it  be  well  with  them. 
But  surely  Christ  will  look  very  tenderly  on 
man  or  woman  who  lives  and  dies  for  others, 
— as  He  did  Himself.  Her  own  scant  food 
is  hastily  snatched,  if  only  the  children  have 
enough.  Her  own  thin  raiment  is  hastily 
cast  on:  anything  will  do  for  her,  if  the 
children  are  warmly  and  decently  clothed. 
When  she  comes  to  die,  she  will  think  of  her- 
self for  almost  the  first  time ;  and  even  then, 
most  by  far  of  the  little  ones  she  is  leaving, 
and  of  who  will  care  for  them  when  she  has 
gone  away.  Do  you  think  that  woman,  who 
never  thought  of  herself,  has  failed  of  offering 
to  God  devout  service  ?  Do  you  think  that 
she,  who  never  worked  for  herself,  has  failed 
to  work  out  her  salvation  1  God  be  thanked, 
she  was  doing  more  and  better  than  she 
thought.  What  she  did  for  those  little  ones, 
every  weary  hand's-turn  of  it,  was  reckoned 
up  and  stands  to  her  account  for  ever,  as 
done  for  her  Saviour.  She  wore  herself 
down  to  her  grave,  trying  to  keep  clothes  on 
the  back  of  her  httle  boy  and  girl,  and  to 


send  them  decent  out  to  school :  and  she 
fancied,  poor  creature,  she  was  working  only 
for  them.  But  indeed  it  was  not  so.  She 
was  serving  One  far  greater.  You  know  the 
story.  He  told  it  Himself:  the  words  can 
never  pass  away.  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father :  I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  Me 
meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  Me  drink,  I 
was  naked  and  ye  clothed  Me  :  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

They  must  be  His  brethren,  you  say.  I 
know  it.  I  am  not  afraid  to  meet  you  on 
the  ground  of  the  austerest  biblical  criticism. 
Old  folk  may  be  His  brethren  or  not.  Little 
children  must  be  ! 

So,  kindly  reader,  I  have  revealed  to  you 
my  theory  of  the  JDevotion  of  Busy  Souls. 
And  some  of  us,  who  could  hardly  get  on 
save  by  the  help  found  in  God's  house,  and 
who  are  sometimes  ashamed  when  we  think 
how  better  people  are  held  back  from  that 
help  by  God's  own  Providence,  comfort  our- 
selves by  thinking  that  He  sends  help  in  His 
own  way  ;  and  that  all  true  and  hearty  ser- 
vice finds  its  way  to  the  Right  Place,  and  is 
accepted  there.  Some  whom  we  know  can- 
not come  with  us  to  a  quiet  solemn  place, 
filled  with  a  subdued  light,  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  on  a  busy  working-day  afternoon  : 
and  gently  kneel  down  for  a  space  in  silent 
prayer.  Neither  can  they  know  the  soothing 
of  nerve  and  heart  as  the  touching  hymn  is 
softly  sung  by  pleasant  voices,  sustained  by 
the  sacred  organ  :  nor  can  they,  then  and 
there,  lift  up  the  heart  in  prayer,  casting  all 
upon  Christ  and  leaving  everything  in  His 
hands.  If  helpful  counsel  is  humbly  spoken, 
they  cannot  hear  it.  Instead  of  these  things, 
the  sister  one  thinks  of  is  bustling,  not  un- 
cheerfully,  through  the  day's  work  :  is  some- 
times hurried  and  weary  :  has  many  things 
to  think  of  and  to  do,  little  things,  some  of 
them  trying.  There  is  the  house  to  tidy  : 
food  to  prepare,  clothes  to  mend  :  little  bar- 
gains to  be  made.  The  temper  is  sometimes 
rubbed  against  the  grain :  hasty  words  are 
said  to  the  like  of  which  many  readers  are 
never  tempted.  And  looking  to  the  unknown 
future,  you  remember  that  even  St.  Paul 
was  in  doubt  hozv  it  might  go  ivith  him.  I  dare 
not  say  but  that  I  think  she  loses  something. 
But  here  is  God's  way  :  and  nothing  can  be 
necessary,  or  even  very  desirable,  which  can 
come  only  to  the  lot  of  few.  Here  is  wor- 
ship, here  is  service  :  the  work  done  which 
Christ  gives  to  do.  I  hold  her  the  priestess 
of  humanity,  ofi"ering  continual  sacrifice  :  the 
Christian  wife  of  a  Christian  working-man. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


MOUNTAINS. 

I^OT  of  the  plains,  where  tedious  highways  he 

And  Hind  the  pilgrim  with  their  dust  and  glare  ; 
Not  of  the  forest,  where  the  imprisoned  eye 

Seeks  vainly  for  the  blue  and  cheerful  air ; 
Not  of  the  sea,  whose  fathomless  abyss 

And  boundless  ^irface  cloud  the  timid  mind, 
But  of  the  hills  I  sing — a  world  of  bliss, 

Nearer  to  God,  nor  too  far  from  our  kind. 

No  plough  profanes  the  virgin  mountain  soil, 

No  peasant  mourns  the  failure  of  his  care, 
No  harvest  days  bring  noisy  crowds  to  spoil 

The  beauty  of  the  slopes,  and  leave  them  bare. 
No  fallows  and  no  stubbles  come  between 

The  alternate  beauty  of  the  waving  corn ; 
There  is  no  fear,  as  in  the  forest  green. 

Lest  woodman's  axe  shall  leave  the  place  forlorn. 

Up  where  the  mountain  stream  first  gathers  force. 

And  gurgles  with  the  well-remembered  sound. 
So  loved  in  childhood — when  we  traced  its  course 

Hidden  'neath  rush  and  heather  in  the  ground — 
Come  when  we  will  we  find  the  old  grey  rocks. 

The  close-cropped  turf,  the  sparkling  merry  streams  ; 
No  change  the  old  and  dear  remembrance  shocks ; 

We  wake  to  higher  life  from  restless  dreams. 

On  the  tilled  plains  poor  rufHed  nature  broods 

In  gloomy  patience ;  here,  alone  with  God, 
Or  with  His  children  in  their  holier  moods. 

She  seems  to  lose  her  kindred  with  the  sod. 
The  silence  round  us  wakens  many  a  hope. 

Lulls  many  a  fear  the  M'orld  below  had  given. 
And  leaning  back  upon  the  velvet  slope, 

We  lift  our  eyes  and  raise  our  thoughts  to  Heaven. 

JOHN   HUTTON, 


"No  hi: '.-'  -     '.  y-  I    li-        ^;  ,  rowds  to  spoil 
The  beauty  of  the  slopes."  .... 
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FRIENDLY  TALKS. 
By  EDWARD  GARRETT,  Author  of  "  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  etc. 
NO.  I. — SETTLING  DOWN. 


TT  is  a  singular  perversity  of  human  na- 
-*-  ture  that  it  is  precisely  its  best  blessings 
which  it  seems  to  value  most  lightly,  and 
leaves  most  exposed  to  damage  or  decay. 
Many  a  man  who  would  contend  stoutly 
against  the  blocking  of  a  right  of  way  which 
might  add  a  few  yards  to  his  daily  walk, 
never  gives  a  thought  of  regret,  still  less  any 
active  opposition,  to  the  upgrowth  of  huge 
chimney  stacks  belching  forth  black  clouds, 
which  shall  presently  obscure  the  light  of 
heaven  for  the  whole  town.  And  so,  alas  ! 
many  a  man  and  woman,  who  are  scrupu- 
lously just  in  their  dealings  and  courteous  in 
their  devoirs,  through  all  the  radius  of  their 
social  circle,  to  its  thinnest  border  line,  are 
not  just,  nor  courteous,  nor  considerate  to 
that  other  one,  bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh 
of  their  flesh,  who  stands  with  them  at  its 
centre. 

Do  they  so  completely  realise  the  unity  of 
married  life,  that  they  imagine  the  mortifi- 
cation or  discipline  of  their  partner  is  the 
same  as  self-mortification  or  self-discipline  ? 
Alas  !  How  is  it  that  they  establish  such  a 
perfectly  separate  individuality  in  matters  of 
self-consideration  and  self-congratulation  1 

There  is  a  sweet  intoxication  in  the  very 
sound  of  wedding-bells  !  And  Nature  has  de- 
cided that  the  greatest  step  in  life  shall  be 
always  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  golden  gla- 
mour, which  like  the  mystic  flush  of  a  lovely 
dawn,  can  transfigure  the  homeliest  sur- 
roundings. It  is  quite  true  this  light  must 
change,  "you  cannot  find  the  pearly  dawn  at 
noonday."  But  its  glamour  is  meant  to  in- 
spire and  elevate  common  sense,  and  not  to 
stultify  it ;  to  give  strength  and  hope  and 
tenderness  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
<laily  life,  not  to  lead  us  to  ignore  them  until 
they  overcome  us  !  Only  thus  shall  the  hours 
of  noon  be  bright  and  busy,  and  the  silence 
of  Hfe's  eventide  be  filled  with  golden 
light ! 

And  Nature  is  wise — as  she  always  is — in 
throwing  glamour  over  the  entrance  to  mar- 
ried life,  for  its  difficulties  require  it.  It  has 
been  wittily  said  that  "the  early  months  of 
marriage  often  are  times  of  critical  tumult — 
whether  that  of  a  shrimp  pool  or  of  deeper 
waters."  Think  what  the  position  really  is. 
We  will  contemplate  an  imaginary  roni^lo 


and  we  will  take  for  granted  that  there  is 
between  them  a  great  love,  nay,  even  that 
romantic  and  supreme  "  love  at  first  sight," 
which  Sir  Arthur  Helps  shrewdly  declares  to 
be  the  surest  love,  and  the  most  likely  to 
last,  since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  one 
quality  or  merit,  but  embraces  in  its  view 
the  whole  being.  We  will  suppose  that  this 
marvellous  attraction,  "  elective  affinity," 
"natural  selection,"  call  it  what  you  will, 
has  been  ratified  by  reason,  and  that  the 
head  understands  and  approves  the  move- 
ment of  the  heart. 

What  then  1— 

That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  be- 
longs to  a  High  Church  family,  while  his 
people  have  Low  Church  proclivities.  The 
young  pair  are  not  bigots  themselves.  They 
are  quite  agreed  where  they  will  worship 
God  together,  and  they  never  dream  of  any 
domestic  danger  from  such  a  quarter. 

It  does  not  prevent  that  her  people  have 
been  in  trade  and  have  wide  commercial 
connections,  Avhile  his  have  been  agricul- 
turists for  many  generations. 

Her  father  gives  his  vote  on  the  Tory  side 
and  her  brother  is  a  Kadical.  while  he,  like  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  is  a  steady, 
thorough-going  Whig.  What  can  that  sig- 
nify in  a  state  of  society  where  a  woman  has 
not  a  vote  1  "  You  will  be  able  to  recognise 
wherein  each  of  us  is  right,  my  love,"  says 
he,  "  and  you  can  help  us  to  find  out  where 
we  are  all  wrong  !  "  Can  there  be  a  prettier 
ideal  % 

She  has  been  used  to  a  late  dinner,  and  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  an  early  one.  Each 
is  quite  prepared  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of 
the  other,  but  of  cpurse,  circumstances  must 
side  with  one,  who  will  carry  the  day. 

She  has  been  accustomed  to  a  household 
where  there  were  many  grown-up  sisters, 
older  than  herself,  refined,  good  women,  but  of 
narrow  views,  and  full  of  petty  feminine  preju- 
dices and  interests.  She  had  chafed  consider- 
ably under  the  imposition  of  their  standards 
and  limitations,  and  the  contrast  between 
her  and  them  was  very  striking  to  him  who 
loved  her.  But  the  aroma  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  we  have  lived  clings  to  us  for 
awhile,  even  despite  our  antagonism  to  it, 
;t;  tl)p  oflonr  of  ti^hnpro  will  clinor  to  an  anti- 
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•smoker  who  has  been  doomed  to  penance  in 
a  smoking  compartment !  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  known  few  women  but  a  mother, 
of  the  grand,  old-fashioned  sort,  who 
cared  not  a  fig  for  etiquette  but  only  for 
kindness,  and  never  troubled  herself  about 
"the  right  thing,"  caring  only  to  do  the 
right ! 

We  need  not  prolong  the  category  of  all 
the  external  and  internal  contrasts  which  are 
to  be  found  between  people  of  one  race,  one 
creed,  one  social  level,  and  which  certainly 
"make  no  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
such  parties  should  not  be  joined  together  in 
holy  matrimony." 

Are  they  any  more  a  reason  why,  being  so 
joined,  the  pair  should  live  in  an  undignified 
squabble,  or  what  may  be  even  worse,  in  an 
ever-growing  sense  of  alienation  and  isola- 
tion, until  the  sole  sign  of  love's  survival  is 
the  secret  soreness  and  restlessness  of  that 
dark  corner  of  the  heart  to  which  he  has 
retreated  ? 

No,  certainly  not :  but  they  show  the  need 
there  is  for — 

"  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
To  find  occasion  to  forbear, 
And  something,  every  day  they  live, 
To  pity  and  perhaps  forgive." 

For  the  different  bias  of  the  two  young 
people's  minds  and  characters  produced  by 
their  different  surroundings  will  tell  in  a 
hundred  subtle  ways.  Each  will  be  hurt  by 
little  phrases  or  turns  of  thought  which  the 
other  gives  out  without  a  dream  of  malice. 
There  is  an  awful  danger  in  pain  received 
which  is  not  consciously  inflicted.  For  it 
arouses  a  self-defence,  or  what  is  often  more 
zealous,  a  loyal  defence  of  old  standards, 
whose  whilom  sacredness  we  never  feel  more 
than  when  we  have  to  lay  them  aside — and 
this  warlike  antagonism  is  often  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  the  one  who  evokes  it.  So, 
naturally,  it  is  resented,  and  as  words  rise, 
they  end  in  a  positive  quarrel  about  some- 
thing quite  remote  from  the  original  cause 
of  offence.  The  dispute  will  end  in  tears  and 
reconciliation.  But  the  true  drop  of  poison 
remains  rankling,  and  every  wound  given  or 
received  has  rendered  each  but  the  more 
ready  in  the  future  to  suspect  the  other  of  a 
conscious  and  wilful  flouting  and  underrating 
in  remarks  or  actions,  which,  in  reality,  are 
not  aimed  at  anything,  but  are  the  mere  out- 
come of  habits  of  mind  that  have  grown  a 
second  nature. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  matters  go : — 
The  pair  sit  at  their  fireside — their  "  ain 
fireside."  She  is  busy  Avith  some  pretty 
white  needlework-.     He  has  an  open  book 


near  him,  from  which  he  has  turned  to  read 
a  letter  which  has  just  come  in.  It  is  from, 
an  old  school-friend,  now  a  bank-agent  in  a 
remote  and  small  provincial  town. 

"I'm  sorry  for  Tozer,"  says  the  young 
husband,  "  I  am  sure  he  is  getting  in  a  bad 
way.  He  takes  such  a  gloomy,  severe  view 
of  life.  It  grew  on  him  with  his  Agnos- 
ticism." 

"  Was  he  an  Agnostic  when  you  first  knew 
him  ? "  asks  the  bride. 

"  No ;  but  he  was  a  thoughtful,  shrewd 
young  fellow,  w'ho  liked  to  think  things  out. 

And  I  fancy  his  surroundings  in town 

have  been  against  him.  It  is  a  very  ecclesi- 
astical place,  and  when  a  man  is  hungering 
for  the  bread  of  life,  vestments  and  genu- 
flexions are  apt  to  choke  him." 

The  young  man  speaks  quite  innocently. 

He  has  been  in town,  and  knows  what 

its  ecclesiasticism  means,  and  he  never  once 
associates  its  dim,  smothered-up,  empty 
church,  gay  with  artificial  flowers  and  reso- 
nant with  heartless  "intonation,"  with  the 
bright  services  to  which  his  wife  had  been 
accustomed — the  cheery  "  harvest  festivals," 
the  "  saints'  days,"  strong  in  human  interest, 
the  enthusiastic  choir,  the  preacher,  cultured 
and  philosophic.  But  as  he  speaks,  these 
are  what  rise  in  her  mind,  and  her  husband's 
Avords  seem  aimed  at  them.  An  almost  home- 
sick yearning  for  the  dear  old  surround- 
ings of  her  own  inner  life  comes  over 
her.  And  so  this  is  what  he  thinks  of  them 
when  he  gives  an  unguarded  opinion  !  It 
can  be  but  for  her  sake  that  he  generally 
softens  such  views — and  at  that  moment  she 
almost  hates  her  influence  over  him.  And 
she  remembers  that  only  yesterday,  when 
she  was  showing  his  second  cousin  over  the 
new  house,  that  worthy  woman,  lingering  in 
front  of  the  little  bookshelf  in  the  bridal 
bedroom,  remarked  with  a  superior  smile, 
when  she  noticed  the  red-leaved  editions  of 
"The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  "The  Devout 
Life,"  "  The  Holy  Living,"  and  "  The  Christian 
Year,"— 

"  Ah,  the  pretty  little  Popish  books  !  They 
are  yours,  of  course.  They  are  not  in  our 
Tom's  style." 

"They  are  not  Popish  books,  as  you 
mean,"  the  bride  answered  loyally.  "  Two 
were  written  before  the  worst  corruptions 
crept  into  Eoman  Catholicism,  and  the 
authors  of  the  other  two  were  English 
Churchmen.  And  Tom — my  husband — is 
reading  '  The  Devout  Life,'  and  says  it  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  books  he  has  ever 
seen." 
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And  the  second  cousin  had  smiled  a  pity- 
ing smile,  implying,  "  Ah,  poor  thing,  it's  all 
as  one  is  brought  up — and  Tom  will  try  to 
please  her  and  make  the  best  of  the  job." 

The  young  wife  had  not  thought  much  of 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  comes  back  to  her 
now,  and  she  bends  her  head  low  over  her 
work  and  sews  very  diligently. 

The  husband  puts  aside  his  letter  and 
resumes  the  book  he  had  been  reading  before 
its  arrival.  He  reads  aloud.  It  is  a  book 
about  country  life.  He  comes  to  a  telling 
anecdote,  over  which  he  laughs  heartily,  and 
awaits  his  wife's  comment,  generally  so 
prompt. 

She  stitches  fiercely. 

"  Now  isn't  that  a  grand  bit  ?  "  he  asks  in 
his  good-humoured  way. 

''  I  don't  know — I  suppose  so,"  she  answers 
curtly.  "I  wasn't  listening  exactly."  She 
feels  utterly  in  the  wrong,  like  a  runaway 
horse,  and  so  plunges  wildly.  "  You  can't 
expect  me  to  take  as  much  interest  in  that 
book  as  you  do ;  I  don't  know  the  kind  of 
life  it  refers  to.  I  have  been  always  a  city 
woman." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  says,  unconsciously;  "  I 
often  think  how  much  you  would  enjoy  a 
rural  existence.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  to 
you  now.  It  would  just  suit  your  quiet 
tastes."     (She  has  often  said  so.) 

"I  don't  think  so,  after  all,"  she  snaps. 
"  It  must  be  very  dull  and  prosy.  No  great 
interests ;  no  stimulating  enthusiasms ;  no- 
thing but  petty  economies,  and  flowers,  and 
poultry." 

"  That's  what  city  people  think,"  says  he. 
"  I've  never  heard  deeper  talk  than  I've 
listened  to  in  my  father's  farm-house.  I  can 
assure  you  we  think  of  something  besides 
flowers  and  poultry,  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  quite  as  valuable  topics  as  the 
etiquette  of  afternoon  calls,  or  the  proprieties 
of  a  pic-nic." 

She  rises  grandly,  and  to  her  husband's 
utter  astonishment  he  sees  there  are  tears  on 
her  face. 

"  You  may  ridicule  my  sisters  as  much  as 
you  like,"  she  says,  "  I  know  their  faults ;  I 
don't  mean  to  deny  they  have  some — but  I 
didn't  expect  you — "  a  sob. 

"Who  said  a  word  about  your  sisters  ?" 
he  asks  angrily.  "I  wasn't  even  thinking 
about  them  !  Come,  this  is  too  ridiculous  ! 
How  could  you  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  Oh, 
I  have  it !  You  were  aiming  a  sneer  at  my 
mother  when  you  spoke  of  poultry  and 
flowers,  so  when  I  alluded  to  calls  and  pic- 
nics you  naturally  thought  you  were  getting 


as  good  as  you  gave !  Oh,  you  women  ! " 
(This  with  worlds  of  sarcasm  in  the  tone.) 

Need  we  go  on  ?  Need  we  tell  how  Whig 
and  Tory  and  Radical,  trade  and  agriculture, 
late  dinner  and  early  dinner,  all  come  into 
the  discussion  before  it  closes.  She  goes 
away  up-stairs,  and  sits  in  the  dark,  sobbing. 
Presently  she  hears  a  manly  step  cross  the 
hall,  and  the  street-door  shuts,  with  a  sound 
curiously  like  an  expletive  ! 

He  has  gone  out ! 

He  knows  she  is  miserable,  and  yet  he  has 
left  her  to  herself  !     Oh,  cruel ! 

She  does  not  remember  that  he  is  miser- 
able too. 

She  grows  cold  and  shivers.  But  she  can- 
not go  down-stairs  to  the  parlour — bright  and 
warm,  but  empty.  How  lonely  the  house 
seems  ! 

The  wind  rises  and  moans.  She  wishes  he 
would  come  home.  Perhaps  a  chimney-pot 
will  be  blown  down  and  fall  on  his  head  ! 
She  remembers  sundry  stories  of  people  who, 
loving  each  other,  have  parted  in  anger  and 
never  met  again  in  life.  Death  may  be  so 
dreadfully  sudden  and  unexpected  !  He  is 
too  cruel  to  go  out — out  among  all  sorts  of 
danger — leaving  her  safe  at  home,  without 
thinking  how  frightened  she  must  be  about 
him  !  But  she  won't  call  him  cruel — not 
while  he  is  away.     Oh,  Tom  !  Tom  ! 

Another  half-hour!  Oh,  will  he  never 
come  home  ? 

A  key  fumbles  in  the  latch.  She  flies 
down-stairs  and  throws  her  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  how  could  you  1  I  have  been 
so  terrified  ! " 

"  Little  goosie  !  "  says  he.  "I  thought 
my  temper  seemed  rather  bad,  by  the  effect 
it  was  taking  on  you.  So  I  judged  I  could 
not  do  better  than  walk  it  off." 

And  they  go  into  the  parlour  together, 
hand  in  hand,  and  he  asks  why  hers  is  so 
chill,  and  she  tells  him  that  she  really  could 
not  come  down-stairs  while  he  was  away. 
"  Oh,  Tom  " — with  her  face  on  his  shoulder 
— "  it  would  have  seemed  as  it  might  if  you 
were  dead  ! " 

So  there  is  peace.  But  it  is  too  late  for 
any  more  reading  that  night,  and  somehow 
that  book  is  put  on  the  shelf,  and  never 
resumed.  And  next  day,  when  a  basket  of 
eggs  and  poultry  and  a  great  bunch  of  flowers 
happen  to  arrive  from  Tom's  old  home,  the 
young  wife  feels  guilty,  and  overdoes  her 
gratitude  and  delight;  and  when,  in  the 
evening,  Tom  asks  her  whether  she  would 
not  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father's  house 
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le   says, 


No  :   she  would   rather  take  a 


^nh< 

^^nralk  with  him,"  because  she  fancies  his  offer 
^^■s  only  made  to  please  her,  and  that  it  can 
[^^ive  him  no  pleasure  to  listen  to  her  sisters' 
^'  feminine  chatter.  And  meanwhile  Tom's 
second  cousin  pays  a  civility  call  on  the  bride's 
mother  and  sisters,  and  asks  them  when  they 
have  seen  the  young  people,  and  tells  them 
they  must  not  wonder,  though  it  is  long  since, 
for  they  seem  wrapped  up  in  each  other,  and 
the  bride  is  just  the  sweet  girl  that  Tom 
will  have  a  supreme  influence  over.  And 
the  sisters  feel  this  means  that  Tom's  in- 
fluence will  withdraw  Lucy  from  her  old 
fealties.  So  next  time  they  see  their  brother- 
in-law  they  are  rather  cold  and  cynical.  And 
Tom  notices  it  and  puzzles.  "Can  Lucy 
have  repeated  that  nonsense  to  them?"  And 
he  gets  as  near  the  point  as  to  say — 

"Lucy,  I  don't  suppose  you  tell  your 
sisters  every  little  trivial  remark  I  make  1 " 

"  No,  Tom,"  she  answers  rather  tartly ; 
"  certainly  not ; — no  more  than  I  should 
think  of  telling  you  everything  they  say." 

And  he  silently  wonders,  "  Then  I  wonder 
what  they  do  say  ? " 

Thus  the  discord  works.  The  true  signi- 
ficance of  "  the  first  quarrel "  is,  that  it  is 
almost  inevitably  the  parent  of  others,  each 
in  turn  equally  fertile.  And  the  worst  re- 
sult of  all  is,  alas !  the  commonest — a  peace 
M^hich  is  no  peace,  only  a  dull  suppression  of 
truest  self,  a  hopeless  acceptance  of  pain  and 
isolation  at  the  very  points  where  heart  and 
life  seem  most  cherished  and  companioned. 
Even  this  does  not  destroy  love.  There  is 
more  love  left  in  very  imperfect  matrimonial 
bliss  than  celibate  outsiders  may  sometimes 
fancy.  An  American  writer  shrewdly  asks, 
"Do  you  suppose  that  so  many  married 
people  are  unhappy  in  each  other  because 
they  don't  love  each  other?  No;  it's  because 
they  do  love  each  other  that  their  faults  are 
such  a  mutual  torment.  If  they  were  in- 
difierent,  they  wouldn't  mind  each  other's 
faults." 

We  will  take  another  glimpse  of  our  young 
couple  when  two  or  three  years  have  passed 
away.  Neither  of  them  has  ever  owned, 
even  to  their  own  hearts,  that  they  are  dis- 
appointed. Nay,  truly  they  are  not.  Yet 
they  are  not  so  happy  as  they  thought  they 
would  be.  Sometimes  they  say  in  a  general 
way,  speaking  of  other  things,  "that  the 
reahty  never  comes  up  to  the  ideal."  Many 
people  say  that,  without  thinking  what  it 
implies — to  wit,  that  God  is  a  mocker,  who 
gives  His  children  apples  of  Sodom,  fair  to 
see,  but  bitter  to  the  taste. 


At  last,  one  day,  they  hear  that  the  friend 
Tozer  is  coming  to  see  them.  Tozer  has  had 
trials,  sickness,  sorrow.  He  writes  sadly,  as 
if  he  was  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  He 
is  longing  to  visit  them.  "  I  intend  to  fall 
in  with  every  one  of  your  household  habits," 
he  says.  "My  own  ways  have  failed  me 
utterly ;  there  may  be  some  help  for  me  in 
yours." 

"  That  signifies  that  he  wishes  to  go  to 
church  with  us,"  decides  the  husband,  musing. 
"  Lucy,  I  don't  think  we  should  take  him 
where  we  generally  go.  I  don't  thick  that 
would  suit  Tozer's  wants  best.  He  is  a 
very  earnest,  impassioned  soul,  who,  if  he  once 
begins  to  soar,  will  move  easily  in  an  atmo- 
sphere too  rarefied  for  my  heavy  wings.  I 
think  we  must  take  him  to  the  church 
where  your  people  go.  Sometimes  I'm 
afraid,  Lucy,  that  you  must  miss  the  warmth 
and  brightness  of  its  services;  I  find  even 
myself  longing  for  them  at  times." 

"  Why  !  "  exclaims  Lucy,  "  I  thought  you 
despised  my  dear  old  church,  and  judged  it 
along  with  the  ecclesiasticism  which  you 
were  ready  partly  to  blame  for  this  Mr. 
Tozer's  very  agnosticism.  I  remember  it 
hurt  me  very  much  to  feel  that  you  thought 
so. 

The  husband  shakes  his  head.  "  I  never 
thought  so  for  one  instant,"  he  declares. 
"You  must  have  misunderstood  me  en- 
tirely." 

Now  why  did  not  Lucy,  on  that  momen- 
tous evening,  say  in  interrogative  form  the 
very  words  which  she  has  uttered  at  last  1 — 
too  late  to  save  the  bloom  of  her  married 
bliss.  For,  from  that  root  of  bitterness  which 
need  never  have  been  planted,  and  which  she 
now  tears  up  for  ever,  there  have  already 
grown  hundreds  of  winged  seeds  of  other 
bitternesses,  each  modified  by  the  soil  on 
which  it  fastens,  and  which  will  all  have  to 
be  uprooted  some  day,  perhaps  only  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Love's  last  teacher — 
Death. 

Love  should  strike  the  word  "misunder- 
standing "  from  its  vocabulary.  For  when 
there  is  anything  that  it  cannot  instantly  un- 
derstand and  accept  with  its  own  sweet  wis- 
dom and  perfect  patience,  love  should  not  be 
too  proud  to  seek  to  learn,  and  to  wait  till 
it  does  "understand." 

All  the  mischief  lies  in  that  blunder  about 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  Because  love  sees 
the  ideal,  it  thinks  it  possesses  it,  whereas  it 
has  received  but  the  pattern  after  which  the 
real  is  to  be  fashioned.  The  ideal  never  is 
the  real — no  ;  the  teacher's  copy  is  not  sud- 
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denly  transferred  to  the  scholar's  blank  copy- 
book. But  the  scholar  has  got  to  get  it 
there,  with  much  toil  and  perhaps  many 
tears,  labouring  over  it  again  and  again,  until 
it  is  perfected  at  last ! 

Let  the  young  man  and  woman  rejoice  in 
the  beautiful  vision  which  is  given  to  the 
early  days  of  their  love  : — only  let  them  re- 
member that  it  rests  with  themselves  whether 
it  shall  fade  into  unsubstantiality  like  cloud 
scenery,  till  they  themselves  will  almost 
doubt  whether  they  ever  saw  it,  or  shall 
come  down,  as  the  prophet  saw  the  New  Je- 


rusalem descend,  until  it  find  foundations  in 
the  common  soil  of  human  life. 

"  Marriage  is  a  perpetual  pardon,  conces- 
sion, surrender :  it's  an  everlasting  giving  up  : 
that's  the  divine  thing  about  it,"  says  the  Ame- 
rican writer  whom  we  have  already  quoted. 
Love  must  be  prepared  to  work  itself  through 
these  seething  ferments  of  uneasy  bliss,  as  a 
process  necessary  to  what  a  great  authority 
considers  its  highest  stage,  "quietness  and 
security  in  happiness,"  when — 

"  The  calendar  hath  not  an  evil  day 
For  souls  made  one." 


THE  EIBLE. 

SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDBEN. 

By  the  Eev.  benjamin  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Oh,  what  can  little  hands  do ! »' 

Lesson :  Luke  ii.  25—33. 

"  Text :  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye 
have  eternal  life  :  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  Me." 

T  WANT  you  to  understand  the  Bible  awhile, 
-*-  and  I  don't  think  I  can  better  help  you  to 
see  a  true  pictiu^e  of  it  than  by  comparing  it 
to  a  lighthouse.  The  house  we  call  a  light- 
house is  a  tall  stone  tower-shaped  building, 
with  a  rock  down  below  it,  the  sea  all  around 
it,  and  a  big  lantern  at  the  top  of  it.  Other 
kinds  of  houses  are  built  for  people  to  live  in, 
their  stones  are  put  together  for  a  covering  ; 
the  lighthouse,  however,  is  built,  not  for  a 
living-house,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  light  in 
the  lantern  at  the  top  of  it.  It  has  people 
in  it,  but  they,  too,  are  only  there  to  feed 
the  lantern  light  with  oil,  and  to  see  that  in 
the  darkness  it  never  goes  out.  Other  houses 
are  sometimes  climbed  by  rose-trees,  and  look 
out  on  gardens  and  fields ;  this  house  is  climbed 
by  breaking  billows,  and  looks  out  on  storms 
at  sea. 

The  most  .glorious  building  upon  our  Eng- 
lish shore  is  not  the  seaside  mansion  of  its 
Queen,  where  infant  princes  run  about  on 
velvet  lawns  with  silver-buckled  feet,  but 
that  grim,  lonely  tower  whose  base  the  sunny 
wavelets  lap,  whose  walls  billows  storm, 
mounting  to  its  roof,  while  it  holds  out  the 
strong,  still  light  of  life  to  the  sailor  on  the 
deck  of  his  hurricane-driven  ship.  And 
■weatherbeaten,  barren  walls  like  these  are 
more  glorious  than  royal  marbled  halls,  and 
its  plain  servants  are  more  glorious  than  the 
plushed  and  pampered  courtiers  of  all  their 


monarchs,  because  their  work  is  more  like 
the  work  of  "  God  our  Saviour." 

A  lighthouse  has  a  tower,  a  lantern,  and  a 
roof;  and  so  has  the  Bible.  The  tower  is 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  lantern  is  the  Gos- 
pels ;  and  the  roof,  which  caps  the  whole,  is  | 
the  Epistles.  I  will  speak  to  you  now  about 
the  tower. 

Eddystone  tower  took  twenty -five  years  to 
build,  this  tower  took  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Not  only  for  its  age  is  it  the  most  wonderful 
work  in  the  world,  but  it  is  the  most  won- 
derful for  the  number  of  people  who  helped 
in  building  it.  Sixty-six  master  builders 
were  engaged  on  it  before  its  completion. 
Historians,  and  poets,  and  warriors,  and  pro- 
phets spent  their  labour  on  it,  and  thousaMds 
of  hands  helped  them.  There  was  one  mas- 
ter builder  named  Moses — and  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  Noah  and  Abraham  helped  him ; 
and  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 
These  thought  they  were  making  bricks  for 
their  Goshen  taskmasters ;  they  were  really 
hewing  stones  for  God's  great  lighthouse 
tower,  and  building  its  broad  base  on  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  their  w^ork  has 
become  world-renowned.  Another  famous 
master  builder  was  called  Samuel,  and  another 
was  called  David,  who  did  work  very  rare 
and  fine.  Another  was  called  Isaiah,  who, 
to  my  mind,  holds  the  place  of  honour  and 
joy  among  them  all.  The  most  marvellous 
thing  about  them  all  was,  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  only 
God  that  knew.  He  it  was  who  was  the 
Master  of  the  masters.  Each  builder  lived 
but  a  little  while,  and  laid  his  stones,  stone 
upon  stone,  and  died ;  but  God  lived  on  and 
knew  the  end. 
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Sometimes  for  many  years  the  work 
stopped ;  all  interest  in  it  seemed  to  die  out. 
Then  it  began  again,  till,  after  a  great  many 
centuries,  without  consulting  one  with  an- 
other, without  any  possible  intention  on  the 
workers'  part,  and  without,  indeed,  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  plan  being  in  anybody's 
mind  whatever,  the  tower  was  finished  as  it 
stands  to-day,  the  greatest,  most  wonderful 
thing  in  the  world. 

And  in  the  hewing,  and  the  lifting,  and 
the  setting,  besides  grey-haired  and  mighty 
men,  little  children  had  a  large  and  a  beauti- 
ful share.  Gentle  Abel  did  some  work,  and 
passionate  Cain  too ;  and  grand  Moses,  who 
began  the  moment  he  lifted  his  little  arms 
up  to  be  taken  out  of  his  bullrush  basket 
in  the  river ;  and  his  sister  joined.  Beautiful 
Joseph  and  grave  Samuel,  they  worked  at  it 
too.  And  that  small  maiden,  the  slave  of 
Naaman's  wife,  and  the  little  lad  that  died 
of  sun-stroke  in  the  barley-field,  these  took 
their  part  in  the  building  of  the  lighthouse 
tower,  little  thinking  that  their  sayings  and 
doings  were  destined  to  form  a  part  of  what 
we  call  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  to 
play  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  child  Jesus  should  come 
and  be  lifted  up  by  it  to  lighten  all  mankind. 

And  all  these  workers,  great  and  small, 
and  thousands  more,  were  the  apprentices 
and  pupils  of  God. 

And  the  God  who  could  build  up  the 
forests  out  of  leaves,  and  the  mountains  out 
of  dust,  built  up  the  Old  Testament  tower 
out  of  such  humble  things  and  by  such  loAvly 
hands  as  seemed  to  Him  good. 

When  it  was  a  finished  tower  the  Jews 
knew  no  better  than  to  think  that  it  had 
been  built  for  a  way  up  to  eternal  life.  It 
seemed  the  road  to  heaven — another  and 
more  wonderful  tower  of  Babel.  And  nobody 
whatever  knew  what  it  really  was  for.  It 
seemed  finished,  but  it  was  not.  And  so  it 
stood  for  three  hundred  years.  Meanwhile, 
some  made  it  into  a  pulpit  and  preached 
from  it  every  Sunday  in  the  Synagogue ;  and 
some  made  it  a  prison. 

At  length  the  stopped  work  began  again. 
New  builders  arose  and  set  up  a  great  room 
on  the  top  of  it  with  glazed  sides,  and  a 
beneficent  light  began  to  burn  on  it.  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  great  tower  was  seen. 
Its  crowning  day  had  come. 

When  you  get  older  and  mix  with  grown 
people,  and  read  for  yourselves,  you  will 
learn  that  there  are  many  friends  of  the 
Old  Testament  who  don't  think  of  it  as  a 
lighthouse  tower.     It  is  all  light,  they  say, 


from  the  foundation  all  the  way  up.  No 
doubt  a  lighthouse  has  windows  in  it  all  the 
way  up,  but  these  are  for  the  folks  inside. 
So  has  this  tower  of  God ;  it  has  lights  in  it, 
but  these  were  for  the  people  who  raised  it. 
Not  until  the  Son  of  God  came  had  it  rays 
to  fling  abroad  for  the  world.  Its  chief,  its 
one  divinest  use,  according  to  Jesus,  was  to 
set  Him  up,  the  light  of  all  the  nations  of 
men.  When  you  are  older  you  will  learn, 
too,  that  some  men  speak  ill  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  they  find  fault  with  the  way  it  is 
built,  and  with  the  size,  and  nature,  and  fit 
of  the  stones.  Well,  my  children,  this  won- 
derful tower  has  stood  the  storms  of  many 
centuries,  and  not  so  much  as  one  little  stone 
which  the  most  infantine  hand  placed  in  it 
has  been  disturbed  by  them. 

You  will  find,  as  you  get  older,  too,  that 
many  men  have  liked  the  Old  Testament, 
because  of  the  wicked  uses  they  could  put 
it  to.  They  have  chipped  off  bits  of  its 
venerable  stones  to  throw  at  people's 
heads;  and  because  they  got  them  from 
blocks  which  God  had  ordered  to  be  piled 
up,  rough-heAvn  enough,  some  of  them,  they 
thought  they  were  "doing  God  service." 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of  these  when  he 
took  part  with  them  that  stoned  Stephen. 
And  there  have  been  thousands  of  men 
with  bad  and  crafty  hearts  who  have  done 
like  cruelties  and  murders  with  bits  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  tried  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  things,  when  one  day  some  of 
these  men  came  to  Him  with  a  big  chipping 
got  from  one  of  the  stones  of  that  great 
master-builder,  Moses,  which  their  cruel 
hearts  thought  it  must  be  very  holy  to  use, 
because  it  was  from  off  such  a  venerable  part 
of  the  tower.  He  said  to  them,  "  Let  him 
that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

We  must  cherish  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures as  men  cherish  the  tower  of  a  light- 
house, its  walls,  its  winding  stairs  and  dark 
landings,  because  they  all  lift  up  a  light  and 
lead  to  it.  They  have  no  higher  use.  They 
are  not  that  light,  but  Hft  it  up  and  lead  to 
it;  that  is  all,  and  that  is  work  glorious 
enough.  Of  that  glorious  light  which  they 
lift  up  I  will  speak  to  you  the  next  time  we 
meet. 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Once  in  royal  David's  city." 

Lesson :  John  viii.  12—18. 

Text :  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

A  lighthouse,  you  remember,  has  a  tower, 
a  lantern,  and  a  roof.    The  Bible,  containing 
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the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  lighthouse  I  am  speaking  of.  The 
Old  Testament,  that  is  the  grand  tower 
of  it ;  the  Gospels,  they  are  the  lantern, 
the  beauteous  part  that  flings  the  light 
and  glory  out  on  all  the  dark  sea 
around ;  and  the  Epistles,  those  are  the 
roof  that  cap  and  cover  it. 

The  lantern  is  what  we  shall  think  of 
iust  now.  It  has  four  sides,  like  the 
heavenly  city,  which  we  are  told  is 
four-square.  The  four  sides  are  by 
the  four  great  waters  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  They  are  four  great  trans- 
parencies, one  towards  the  north,  one 
towards  the  south,  one  towards  the 
east,  and  one  towards  the  west.  They 
are  none  of  them  there  to  be  looked 
at,  or  in  any  way  for  their  own  sake, 
any  more  than  are  the  stones  of  which 
the  tower  is  built,  rising  up  from  the 
rock  below.  They  are  there,  not  to  be 
looked  at  but  to  be  looked  through, 
and  to  preserve  the  glorious  light 
within.     That  light  is  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  a  Nazarene  of  lovely  life, 
who  lived  some  thirty-three  years,  and 
who,  in  all  his  lovely  life,  was  but  re- 
membering the  Father  in  heaven,  whom 
He  painted  in  all  the  deeds  He  did  and 
all  the  words  He  spoke,  from  His  earl}- 
years  to  His  death.  Simple  people 
loved  Him  better  than  they  loved 
friends  that  were  good  to  look  upon 
and  to  hear ;  better  than  they  loved 
beloved  wife  and  child,  dear  father,  and 
the  old  happy  home;  some  of  them 
better  than  life.  He  began  His  life  in 
a  little  shop,  where  He  worked  for  His 
daily  bread.  He  ended  it  on  the  gal- 
lows, and  all  the  while  loved  righteous- 
ness and  children,  and  hated  iniquity 
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and  everything  that  was  unkind.  He  did 
good  to  everybody,  His  enemies  included. 
His  smiles  were  lovely,  and  His  very  anger 
was  mercy. 

He  had  twelve  acquaintances  and  pupils, 
and  some  of  them  became  so  full  of  Him 
that  they  went  to  and  fro  telling  of  Him 
from  the  mere  love  of  doing  it.  They  told 
how  they  could  not  conceive  a  higher  glory 
in  God  than  they  had  seen  in  this  deeply 
lovely  friend.  Indeed,  He  Himself  had  said 
that  whatever  glory  their  hearts  had  found 
in  Him  was  only  the  piercing  of  the  light 
which  shines  for  ever  on  the  face  of  God. 
Under  Him,  they  said,  sin  became  a  deplor- 
able thing ;  and  they  were  evidently  made 
better,  braver,  truer  men.  Great  tears  of 
repentance  fell  off  their  cheeks  as  they 
thought  and  spoke  of  His  beauty  ;  and  new 
heart-longings  and  leapings,  towards  a  beau- 
tiful and  beneficent  life  like  His,  inspired 
them  with  new  feelings  and  ways  towards 
both  God  and  man. 

Well,  to  write  about  Him,  so  that  men 
might  see  what  they  had  seen,  became  the 
most  anxious  work  of  their  new-made  life. 
They  felt  that  it  would  bring  a  new  sunshine 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  better  than  that 
which  God  had  in  the  beginning  shed  out  of 
the  sky.  And  they  wrote  four  lives  of  Him, 
which,  like  the  glazed  windows  of  the  light- 
lantern  of  the  lighthouse,  preserve  the  light 
from  destruction,  let  the  eyes  of  men  look 
in  on  it,  and  let  its  own  rays  shine  out  and 
flood  the  world. 

Guided  to  their  work  by  the  Master  of  all 
the  master-builders  of  old,  these  men  reared 
their  lantern  on  the  top  of  the  tower  which 
had  been  built  by  prophets  and  psalmists 
and  lawgivers  of  old.  They  were  hooted, 
pelted,  beaten  with  rods,  imprisoned.  But 
they  worked  on  a  little  at  a  time,  caring 
neither  for  hatreds  nor  for  punishments. 
They  were  only  common  men,  but  they  la- 
boured at  their  task  like  mighty  angels,  and 
they  got  it  done.  And  the  four  windows 
they  put  together  we  call  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew,  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  the  Gospel  by 
Luke,  the  Gospel  by  John. 

And  as  in  the  building  of  the  tower  chil- 
dren helped,  so  did  they  in  the  glazing  of 
the  lantern,  as  well  as  grown  men  and 
women.  It  was  tiny  fingers  which  put  in 
some  of  the  clearest  bits  of  the  glass  which 
make  the  glory  of  Jesus  so  visible  and  let 
such  sweet  and  cheering  light  out  upon  the 
world.  Little  tawny  fingers  of  boys  and  girls 
of  Galilee  helped  to  put  that  body  of  Jesus, 
beyond  the  power  of  death  or  years  to  take 
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That  is  the  work  of  the  four-square 
of    the    lioihthouse    of    the 


room 


away. 

lantern 

world. 

The  love  of  Jesus  for  children  and  the 
way  He  cherished  them  and  dehghted  in 
their  genuine  little  ways  is  no  small  part 
of  the  divinity  of  the  glory  which  He 
displays. 

How  glad  he  would  have  been  had  other 
hands  placed  themselves  in  His  as  trustingly 
as  the  little  chubby  ones  did  ! 

"  I  love  Jesus,"  some  little  Salome  would 
say  to  her  small  brother  James  ;  and  James 
would  say,  "  And  so  do  I.  I  wish  mother 
would  take  us  to  Him,"  with 
face. 

"You  love  ! 
would   exclaim    with  angry  face,  and  say, 
"  Get  out  of  the  way,  and  go  home  with 


a  little  grave 


those  big  men  around  Jesus 


you  ! 

And,  certainly, 
the  same  sort  of 
they  Avere  never 
doors  and  watchin 


the  child's  was  not  quite 
love  as  these  men's.  But 
tired  of  standing  at  the 
»■  for  Him  to  sjo  by.  When 


He  stopped  the  night  at  a  neighbour's  and 
they  could  get  a  long  look  at  Him,  they  did. 
But  if  crowds  were  about  Him,  there  was  no 
chance  for  them  unless  He  interfered. 

One  day  as  some  eager  youngsters  were 
standing  outside  the  crowd  of  rude  men 
around  Jesus  and  longing  with  grave, 
hungry  little  faces  to  get  but  just  a  look  at 
their  favourite,  just  a  smile  and  a  nod  of 
recognition  from  Him,  while  their  mothers, 
having  taken  pity  on  them,  were  pressing 
with  them  for  a  place  near  enough  for  them 
to  see  Him,  His  followers  sent  "the  little 
pests  "  away.  But  either  the  disciples  spoke 
so  loudly  or  the  mothers  sighed  so  de- 
plorably, or  the  little  folks  cried  so  that 
Jesus  heard,  and  He  was  angry  with  His 
disciples,  and  had  the  little  folks  brought 
near  to  Him,  and  twined  his  arms  about 
their  little  tender  bodies  and  laid  their  little 
grave,  now  happy  heads  on  His  bosom,  and 
spoke  honourably  of  them  all,  and  gave  them 
blessings. 

That  is  a  bit  of  the  glass  through  which 
we  can  see  Jesus,  a  bit  which,  happily,  time 
can  neither  break  nor  dim.  So,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  has  God  worked  to  set 
up  His  Son  and  express  image  in  the  world 
to  be  its  light.  Eighteen  hundred  years  has 
the  lantern  shed  the  splendour  for  which  it  is 
celebrated ;  and  it  shines  as  brightly  to-day 
as  ever  it  did.  And  the  roof  that  Paul  and 
James  and  Peter  made  which  God  put  over  it 
is  just  as  sound  as  ever  it  was,  and  as  won- 
derful. 
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THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  *'  One  there  is  aboye  all  others.' 

Lesson  :  Luke  xxv.  1—18. 


Text: 


The  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world." 


Now  let  me  show  you  some  of  the  lowly, 
lovely  glory  which  makes  people  so  prize  the 
lives  of  Jesus.  It  shines  a  little  in  a  picture 
which  is  the  altar-piece  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the 
New  Forest. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  They 
have  come  to  Jesus,  who  is  standing  at  a  door 
in  a  beautiful  screen.  Over  the  screen  and 
beyond  it  is  seen  the  glow  of  a  beautiful  land 
which  is  heaven.  The  door  into  it  is  not 
yet  opened.  On  the  left  of  Jesus  are  the 
virgins  who  are  going  away  :  they  are  not 
ready  to  go  in.  On  the  right  of  Him  are  the 
virgins  who  are  ready,  and  He  is  about  to 
admit  them.  They  are  all  beautiful,  jubilant 
women — all  but  one.  They  have  all  awakened 
from  their  sleep ;  it  is  the  sleep  we  call  death. 

The  first  and  nearest  figure  to  Him  is 
rising  all  health  and  vigour,  with  lovely  and 
exultant  soul.  She  is  full  of  the  affectionate 
joy  and  peace  of  heaven.  Another  seems 
quite  as  much  at  home,  but  is  not  so  health- 
ful and  vigorous.  Another  stands  with  calm 
deep  gratitude  in  her  face  :  she  is  with  Him 
at  last !  And  another  seems  as  if  she  had 
peeped  into  heaven  many  a  time,  and  now 
she  is  to  enter  it.  But  there  is  one  there,  a 
gaunt  child,  thin,  eager,  timid,  hungry,  who 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  poor  of  a  great 
city. 

They  have  all  "  their  lamps  in  their  hands," 
lighted,  and  she  has  one — a  little  twopenny 
thing,  which  was  all  she  could  buy ;  it  is 
chipped.  The  light  in  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  smoking  flax.  She  never  had  much 
with  which  to  buy  oil,  but  she  got  what 
she  could.  She  looks  dazed  and  frightened, 
and  feels  all  out  of  place  among  such  beau- 
tiful people,  and  so  near  to  the  great  King 
of  whom  she  knew  so  little. 

When  she  fell  asleep  in  death  it  was  on 
the  bare  boards  of  an  attic  floor.  The  light 
of  her  lamp  did  not  shine  through  the  win- 
dow, so  nobody  came  to  her.  She  had  never 
thought  much  of  Paradise ;  it  was  hopeless 
for  such  as  she  was  to  think  of  going  there. 
All  that  she  had  been  able  to  get  was  such  a 
poor  little  lamp,  a  second-hand  and  broken 
one  :  she  had  got  that ;  and  her  oil  in  it — 
there  scarcely  was  any — and  on  the  bare 
boards  of  her  garret  she  went  to  sleep,  and 
closed  the  hours  of  her  poor  and  unwanted 
Hfe. 


The  house  was  a'!  noisy  with  oaths,  and 
smelling  with  uncleanness.  Her  last  view 
was  of  a  little  broken  window  and  chimney- 
pots ;  and  now  there  are  clear  fair  skies,  and 
sounds  of  peaceful  music,  and  briglit,  beauti- 
ful forms ;  and  oh  !  that  lovely  figure  by  the 
gate  in  the  screen  !  Where  has  she  awoke  ? 
She  begins  to  think  she  must  go  away.  She 
cannot  be  right  there ;  she  is  frightened. 
She  dimly  feels  in  her  little  tired  mind  how 
she  would  like  to  stop,  but  will  they  not  say, 
"Depart?" 

And  Jesus  is  looking  down  on  her  with 
such  kindly  eyes  from  before  the  gate. 

And  a  sympathetic  angel  goes  to  her  to 
encourage  her.  He  puts  his  hand  behind  her 
and  points  her  nearer.  Oh,  children !  this  is 
past  all  things  glorious,  this  heart  of  Jesus 
with  a  half-frightened  child,  this  soul  of 
God,  the  ways  of  your  Maker  and  mine,  and 
the  Governor  and  Judge  of  all  mankind.  Do 
you  not  see  how  beautiful  it  is  ? 

When  you  get  older  you  will  hear  men 
talk  about  other  religions  being  as  good  as 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  There  is  no  religion 
in  the  world  that  could  give  a  painter  a  pic- 
ture like  that,  or  disclose  a  God  so  worthy  to 
be  loved  and  adored.  All  other  gods  are 
grim  stone  statues  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
living  God  in  Jesus. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  saw  that  picture, 
I  may  have  forgotten  some  things  in  it. 
But  if  my  memory  is  not  true  to  the  picture 
my  story  is  quite  true  to  Jesus.  And  it  is 
the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus — that  is 
what  we  all  need  to  know,  for  that  is  the 
beautiful  mind  of  God  our  Father.  And  the 
four  Gospels  keep  that  mind  shining  as  a 
lantern  keeps  the  light  within.  There  we 
see  how  good  He  was ;  how  true,  and  kind, 
and  strong  a  life  He  lived  in  Nazareth,  and 
Capernaum,  and  Jerusalem,  where  He  was 
loved,  and  hated,  and  betrayed,  and  killed ; 
and  how  on  His  cross,  where  they  killed  Him, 
His  truth,  and  kindness,  and  strength  were 
more  glorious  than  ever.  Every  bit  of  His 
life  shines  with  a  heart  aglow  with  love  of 
all  men,  wicked  and  good,  as  a  candle-wick  is 
all  aglow  with  light  when  you  have  put  a 
match  to  it  and  given  it  time  to  kindle.  And 
He  was  as  full  of  God  as  He  was  of  goodness. 
And  this  God  is  our  God,  who  sees  our  lives 
wherever  they  are,  and  delights  in  our  Httle 
best,  and  is  very  tender  to  us,  and  will 
have  us  good ;  and  when  we  fall  asleep  and 
we  wake  at  His  judgment-seat,  will  do 
all  He  can  to  put  us  among  the  angels  of 
heaven. 

This  God  is  our  God. 


THE  BIBLE. 
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FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  hymn  :  "I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story 
of  old." 

Lesson  :  John  i.  1—12. 

Text :  "And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

The  great  object  of  the  four  lives  of  Jesus 
is  to  picture  to  us  the  good,  the  patient,  the 
mighty  Jesus,  with  His  weak  and  change- 
able disciples  by  His  side,  and  little  children 
running  after  the  crowds  where  He  was — in 
the  house,  in  the  street,  and  in  the  desert, 
with  enemies  ever  after  him,  till  His  last  sun's 
rays  rose  on  His  bleeding  figure  on  a  cross, 
on  a  hill  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
They  are  all  written — that  by  Matthew,  that 
by  Mark,  that  by  Luke,  and  that  by  John, 
so  that  men  who  read  them  may  be  able  to 
recall  Jesus  as  He  was,  going  His  beautiful 
way  as  a  child,  giving  out  as  a  man  health 
and  sight  to  the  sick  and  blind  around  Him, 
hope  to  the  sad,  and  purity  to  the  sinful :  by 
His  mere  presence  blessing  and  saving  the 
w^orld.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Bible 
lighthouse,  to  lift  up  the  light  in  that  face 
of  Jesus  always  and  everywhere,  and  to  let 
all  men  see  it. 

But  the  world  is  full  of  books  which  have 
been  written  since  the  Bible  was  finished, 
by  men  famed  for  their  piety  and  learning, 
which,    alas  !    rival    and    hide    the    simple 
books  of  Matthew,  and  Mark,  and  Luke,  and 
John.     And  when  men  want  to  know  God 
and  the  way  to  God,  they  very  often  choose 
some  of  these  books  to  read  instead  of  those 
which  God  inspired  the  friends  of  Jesus  to 
write.     Kow  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  is, 
that  no  book,  though   written  by  the   de-  ^ 
voutest   of   men,   must  be   allowed  by  you 
during  all  your  life  to  take  the  place  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  to  do  what  they  were  in- 
tended to  do.     When  you  grow  up,  you  will  ^ 
be  able  to  see  what  a  confused,  and  contra- 
dictory, and  worldly-wise  lot  of  notions  these  j 
books  contain.     All  that  is  true,  all  that  is 
beautiful  about  God  was  revealed  in  Jesus,  | 
and  when  He  died  the  revelation  of  God  was 
complete.  It  closed  with  Him,  where  the  sol-  : 
diers,   and  priests,  and  mob  were  crowding  \ 
the  hill  Calvary ;  and,  having  affectionately  j 
prayed  for  them  all.  He  said,  "It  is  finished,"  , 

These  books  of  men  are  all  written  with 
the  best  of  motives,  by  the  good  and  great. 
In  their  way,  too,  they  are  valuable.  They 
tell  of  Jesus,  or  "bear  witness  "  of  Him  as  the 
Bible  calls  it.  But  they,  like  the  prophets 
and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  are  "  not  that 
light "  which  burns  in  the  lantern  ;  they  may 
even  obscure  that  light  by  their  very  love  of  j 


it  and  crowding  round  it.     They  not  only 
may,  they  unhappily  do. 

There  was  a  lighthouse  on  the  shore  of 
South  America.  It  was  built  for  the  sailor 
on  the  sea,  to  guide  his  ship  by  in  the  dark- 
ness and  storm.  And  the  sailor  was  glad  of 
it.  But  so  were  great  flocks  of  migratory 
birds  travelling  on  their  way  to  the  north  ; 
they  flocked  round  the  beautiful  light  in 
countless  thousands,  sailing  round  and  round 
it  all  through  the  night.  It  was  all  very 
well  that  they  should  love  the  light,  but 
what  must  the  poor  sailor  do  out  in  the  dark 
on  the  sea  ?  So  thick  was  the  cloud  of  birds 
sailing  round  the  lovely  lantern,  that  not  one 
ray  of  its  burning  light  could  pierce  through 
it.  Don't  you  see  what  harm  they  did  ?  So 
much  did  they  love  the  glory  shining  out  of 
those  glazed  windows  into  the  night  around 
that  they  quite  obscured  it.  They  were  so 
glad  to  see  it,  that  the  baffled  sailor  on  the 
dark  waters  could  not  see  it,  and  had  to  make 
^  his  way  without  it  as  best  he  could. 
j  Lovers  of  Jesus  they  all  may  be  who 
write  their  "  Plans  of  Salvation,"  "  Guides 
to  Life,"  and  "Ways  of  Peace,"  but  they 
may  be  a  cloud  of  witnesses  sailing  round  and 
obscuring  the  light  that  burns  and  shines  in 
the  four  G  ospels  which  tell  of  the  lovely  and 
lovable  child  and  man  who  came  down  from 
heaven  to  shed  on  us  the  character  and  glory 
of  God. 

Jesus  has  many  friends  who  are  full  of 
love  to  Him  ;  but  we  do  not  want  them,  we 
want  Him.  They  have  learnt  of  Him,  but  we 
must  not  learn  of  them  ;  we,  too,  must  learn 
of  Him.  Little  children  must  do  so  till  they 
think  when  they  "  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old,  when  Jesus  was  here  among  men,"  they 
should  like  to  have  been  with  Him  then.  It 
is  when  He  gets  hold  of  the  heart,  and  love 
comes  easily,  and  longings  awaken  in  us  and 
go  out  to  Him,  that  He  is  a  light  lighting  us. 
One  single  Gospel  is  worth  ten  thousand 
times  more  than  all  the  pious  books  of  the 
best  Christians ;  and  by  reading  it,  more  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
God  are  made  than  by  reading  all  the  other 
books  the  world  contains. 

John  was  a  great,  a  grand  man,  greater 
than  ever  the  good  Isaiah,  but  he  was  not 
worthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  Jesus'  shoes. 
Nor  was  the  great  Augustine,  nor  Thomas 
Aquinas — men  you  will  hear  of  when  you 
get  older — all  of  whom  have  been  thought 
far  too  much  of,  and  who  have  in  conse- 
quence (being  like  the  birds  that  loved  the 
lighthouse)  hidden  Jesus. 

The  four  Gospels,  read  them  till  you  see 
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Jesus.     "  He  that  hath  seen  me,"  said  Jesus, 
"  hath  seen  the  Father." 

Eemember  those  lighthouse  birds. 


FIFTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "We  won't  give  up  the  Bible." 

Lesson  :  Hebrews  i.  1 — 6. 

Text :   "  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
faith." 

I  have  called  the  Epistles  the  roof  of  the 
Bible  lighthouse,  because  a  roof  is  what  is 
put  on  to  a  lighthouse  last  of  all ;  and  the 
Epistles  are  the  last  of  all  the  three  parts  of 
the  Bible  :  they  end  and  crown  it. 

It  is  a  useful  figure,  so  I  will  carry  it  a 
little  farther.  One  called  Paul  did  most  of 
this  roofing;  and  one  named  Peter  shared 
the  work  with  his  friend  John ;  and  James, 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  helped,  being  honoured 
to  call  himself  "  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  I  don't  care  whether  you  think  of 
Epistles  as  the  roof  to  the  Bible  tower  or  not. 
But  I  do  want  you  not  to  think  of  them  as 
the  Light  of  it. 

You  know  what  a  character  Paul  had 
been.  Men  dared  not  name  Jesus  to  him, 
nor  would  he  even  allow  men  to  name  it  to 
themselves  except  in  contempt  and  mockery; 
he  would  allow  it  then.  He  was  mad 
against  Jesus.  But  when  he  came  to  see 
who  and  what  Jesus  was,  he  stood  still  and 
fell  down.  He  gazed  in  astonishment  at  the 
lovely  mastering  glory  of  the  soul  in  Jesus, 
became  ashamed  of  his  own  littleness  and 
meanness  and  sinfulness,  and  strove  to  grow 
like  Him.  Orders  from  His  lips  were  no 
more  hard  or  unwelcome.  He  was  caught 
for  ever  in  an  admiration  and  love  of  Jesus 
and  obeyed  Him  without  hesitation.  He 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  endured 
beatings  and  imprisonment,  scarcely  feeling 
them.  He  was  proud  to  be  His  slave.  The 
meanest  place  in  His  service  was  honour 
above  priestly  robes  and  kingly  crowns. 
Jesus  became  his  daily  sunshine,  filling  him 
with  bright  fresh  love  to  both  his  God  and 
his  neighbour. 

It  is  lovely  to  see  Paul  writing  his  argu- 
ments, and  how  he  cannot  help  spoiling  them 


when  he  has  to  write — Jesus.  He  cannot  help 
stopping  at  the  familiar  name,  which  is  all 
heaven  to  him,  and  having  used  up  all  loving 
words  about  it,  he  seems  to  look  round  with 
a  mute  appeal  for  more.  And  then  it  costs 
him  a  pang  to  leave  it  and  go  on  with  his 
arguing.  All  other  names  seem  a  desolation 
to  that.  He  seems  always  thinking  on  how 
to  get  back  to  it,  and  when  he  does  come  to 
it  again,  he  eagerly  welcomes  its  return. 

Paul  would  have  been  dreadfully  grieved 
if  anybody  had  cared  to  look  upon  him  in- 
stead of  on  Jesus.  It  would  have  broken 
his  heart.  "  Who  is  Paul  V  he  angrily  asks. 
"  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?"  He  is  not  the 
lighthouse  light.  He  is  a  piece  of  the  roof  of 
it — that  is  all ;  but  that  is  enough  for  an 
archangel  to  be. 

Brave  Peter !  he  had  been  a  rough,  restless 
lad,  a  fisherman's  son,  given  to  blustering 
and  swearing  when  he  could  not  have  his 
way,  till  he  knew  Jesus  ;  but  when  he  knew 
Him,  and  the  light  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  broke 
in  on  his  soul,  he  neither  cursed  nor  stormed, 
but  was  a  child  of  God  with  a  peace  which  not 
even  the  hatred  of  Jerusalem  nor  the  dun- 
geons of  Eotne  had  power  to  disturb.  And 
then  he  longed  that  other  men,  all  men, 
might  have  a  "  like  precious  faith "  and  be 
changed  and  ennobled  and  gladdened  too. 

Neither  could  John  be  happy  to  live  in 
the  light  and  cheer  Avhich  made  earth  a 
heaven  to  him  without  all  men  sharing  it. 
Nor  could  James,  nor  any  of  them.  To 
preserve  the  light  that  lighted  them,  to  light 
all  men  and  always,  that  was  the  object  of 
them  all,  and  for  the  love  of  it  they  endured 
hunger,  bleeding  backs,  and  prisons;  wan- 
dering from  land  to  land  contented  to  be 
anything  or  nothing  so  that  other  people 
might  see  and  know  Jesus. 

And  through  their  work  the  face  of  Jesus 
looks  down  upon  us  from  under  His  divinely 
gentle  brow ;  and  little  children  may  see  it 
and  gather  round  His  feet,  and  get  His  beau- 
tiful blessing,  and  love  Him  and  praise  Him. 
And  still  we  may  all  be  helped  to  do  good, 
and  to  be  good,  and  by  what  comes  out  of 
Him  to  become  the  happy,  noble  sons  and 
daughters  of  God. 


OUE  MONTHLY  SURVEY. 


I.— HOME  NOTES. 


THE   SWEATING   SYSTEM. 


'l^HE  '*  sweating  "  system  which  Charles  Kingsley 
denounced  in  '*  Alton  Locke,"  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  done  both  by  law  and  by  private  enter- 
prise, has  not  been  suppressed,  but  merely  driven 
underground.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr.  John  Bur- 
net's belief ;  and  as  the  Labour  Correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  he  speaks  with  considerable  au- 
thority. The  labour  market,  he  tells  us  in  his  re- 
port, is  terribly  over-flooded.  Pauper  foreigners, 
most  of  them  Gei'man  or  Russian  Jews,  pour  over 
here  from  the  Continent.  More  than  eighteen  thou- 
sand of  them  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  knows 
to  be  employed  under  the  sweating  system  in  the 
tailoring  trade  in  East  London.  Prices  are  as  low, 
dens  as  unhealthy,  and  the  whole  system  as  cruel  as 
in  the  worst  and  darkest  days.  Work  is  put  out 
and  again  sublet,  so  passing  through  the  hands  of 
several  middlemen  before  it  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  actual  worker,  and  at  each  step  in  the  descent 
the  pressure  on  those  below  becomes  more  cruel  and 
iniquitous.  Inspection  is  almost  futile,  for  out  of 
two  thousand  sweaters  who  must  exist  in  the  East 
End  not  one-third  are  known  to  the  inspectors,  as 
they  are  hidden  away  in  garrets  and  back  rooms, 
and  even  when  discovered  they  are  able  to  secure 
that  they  shall  not  be  taken  by  surprise  and  that 
they  shall  have  ample  time  to  dismiss  or  to  conceal 
their  workers. 

**  TEMPTED    LONDON." 

The  series  of  articles  on  "  Tempted  London  "  now 
appearing  in  The  British  Weekly  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  or  degree  concerned  ; 
for  though  generalities  are  excellent  in  philosophy, 
details  are  what  we  need  in  practical  life,  and  a 
good  plain  chart  showing  in  black  and  white  the 
rocks,  the  shoals,  and  the  quicksands  on  which  many 
a  young  life  has  been  cast  away,  is  of  infinitely  more 
service  than  any  amount  of  discourses  on  Temptation 
in  the  abstract.  These  articles  show  the  conditions 
under  which  thousands  of  lads  and  young  men  in 
London  pass  their  lives,  and  how  they  are  tempted 
to  drink,  to  gamble,  or  to  indulge  in  sins  darker  and 
graver  still.  The  account  is  not  sensational,  but 
calm  and  precise ;  it  deals  not  with  the  marvellous, 
but  with  the  commonplace.  After  reading  it  we 
can  see  where  the  responsibility  for  many  a  fall  really 
lies,  and  how  reckless  we  are  in  tolerating  induce- 
ments to  evil  which  ought  to  be  sternly  suppressed, 
not  with  any  idea  of  making  men  moral  and  sober 
by  law,  but  to  prevent  their  being  made  drunken 
and  dissolute  by  the  abuse  or  the  breach  of  law. 
These  revelations  cannot  do  harm,  and  they  may  do 
infinite  good,  if  they  succeed  in  waking  up  a  great 
many  good,  easy-going  Christian  people  who  go 
through  life  half  asleep  and  with  their  eyes  nearly 


shut.  The  only  persons  from  whom  complaint  or 
protest  is  likely  to  come  are  careless  parents,  selfish 
and  unprincipled  employers,  and  the  crew  who  get 
their  livelihood  by  pandering  to  lust,  profligacy,  and 


TEUEO   OATHEDBAL. 

One  may  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  the  cathedral 
at  Truro  without  being  an  ardent  believer  in  the 
power  of  consecrated  places  or  of  consecrated  people. 
It  is  the  first  new  cathedral  that  the  English  Church 
has  built  since  the  Reformation,  and  if  the  work  is 
completed  on  the  same  scale  as  it  has  been  begun, 
when  finished  it  will  be  a  magnificent  memorial  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Great  though  the  cost  is, 
we  do  not  grudge  it.  To  be  lavish  at  times  is  a  vir- 
tue, and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  that  we  are  not 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  utilitarian  dogmas ;  that 
we  dare  make  our  churches  as  sumptuous  as  our 
clubs,  and  can  spend  fittingly  on  fit  objects.  The 
service  and  ceremony  of  consecration  seem  to  have 
been  impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  sermon, 
was  evidently  in  his  best  mood.  But  there  was  one 
glaring  omission.  On  such  an  occasion  he  ought  to 
have  remembered  the  great  work  that  Wesleyanism 
has  done  in  keeping  alive  Christian  faith  and  worship 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Cornwall.  Such 
a  tribute  was  due,  and  it  would  not  have  been  thrown 
away,  for  it  would  have  helped  to  dispel  the  belief 
which  is  but  too  common  in  the  south,  that  a  new 
crusade  against  Methodism  is  to  be  inaugurated,  and 
that  the  cathedral  is  to  serve  as  a  stronghold  and  as 
a  base  of  operations. 

ME.    SPUEaEON's    SECESSION. 

If  Mr.  Spurgeon's  secession  from  the  Baptist 
Union  has  done  less  harm  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  admirable  courage 
and  good  sense  of  many  fellow  ministers  who  are 
bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship and  regard.  If  they  had  followed  their  own 
inclination  and  had  been  silent,  we  might  have  seen 
such  a  panic  as  must  have  brought  about  a  fatal 
and  disastrous  disruption  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of 
England.  But  when  men  like  the  Rev.  John  Aldis, 
Dr.  Angus,  Dr.  Culross,  Dr.  Trestrail,  Mr.  Glover, 
and  above  aU  Dr.  Maclaren,  men  whose  character, 
faith,  and  motives  were  above  suspicion,  all  spoke 
out  with  one  voice  and  entreated  their  brethren  to 
do  nothing  in  haste  or  passion,  it  was  clear  that  the 
crisis  was  over  and  that  the  worst  peril  had  been 
escaped.  Even  the  London  ministers  trained  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  own  college,  who  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  follow  his  leading,  while  they 
expressed  entire  sympathy  with  his  protest,  still  de- 
cided to  hold  to  the  Union,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  those  who  have  seceded 
with  him  may  yet  find  some  honourable  way  of  re- 
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turn.  This  hope  all  will  share.  For  even  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  great  and  good  as  he  is,  must  lose  much 
of  his  strength  so  long  as  he  continues  in  religious 
isolation,  and  his  present  attitude  is  a  standing 
charge  against  the  faith  of  2,000  churches  and  of 
more  than  200,000  fellow-believers. 

GOOD   NEWS  FOE  FISHERMEN. 

At  last,  after  long  discussion  and  delay,  the  six 
European  Powers  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  have 
ccanbined  together  through  their  delegates  to  strike 
a  vigorous  blow  at  the  "floating  grog-shops  "  which 
cause  such  enormous  mischief  among  the  fishermen 
of  our  own  and  other  countries.  These  "Copers," 
as  they  are  called,  are  the  curse  of  the  fleets.  The 
temptations  of  the  public-house  are  but  too  strong 
on  land ;  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  in  the 
cold  and  the  solitude,  they  are  overwhelming.  Those 
who  trade  in  spirits  out  there  are  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  law  ;  they  are  free  to  keep  what  hours 
they  please,  to  sell  just  what  they  choose,  to  fix 
their  own  price,  and  to  act  as  pawnbroker  and  pub- 
lican in  one.  But  they  will  find  the  regulations  now 
proposed  too  much  for  them.  The  articles  of  the 
Convention  are  very  complete  and  go  to  the  root  of 
the  evil.  The  sale  of  spirits  to  fishermen  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the 
North  Sea  are  not  allowed  to  buy  drink,  or  to  ex- 
change fish,  nets,  or  tackle  for  it.  The  other  ships 
that  follow  the  fleets,  carrying  food  and  other  neces- 
saries, are  now  to  be  inspected  and  licensed,  and 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  evade  the  law  will  be 
severely  punished.  A  certain  amount  of  illicit  trade 
no  doubt  will  still  go  on,  for  a  time  at  any  rate  ;  for 
evil  always  dies  hard  and  fights  to  the  last.  The 
end  of  the  struggle,  however,  is  certain,  if  only  the 
agreement  now  made  is  fairly  and  honourably  carried 
out  by  those  nations  which  are  specially  concerned. 
In  this  matter  special  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Mather,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Mission  to 
Deep-Sea  Eishermen,  which  has  its  ofiice  at  Bridge 
House,  181,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

The  way  in  which  Charles  Darwin's  Life  has 
been  received  in  all  quarters  shows  in  the  clearest 
way  what  a  change  has  come  over  us  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years.  The  very  man  who  was 
then  denounced  in  pulpits  and  papers  throughout 
the  land  is  now  admitted  to  have  had  personal  vir- 
tues which  would  not  disgrace  a  saint.  Those  who 
are  farthest  from  accepting  the  theories  of  life  with 
which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated  do  not  stint 
or  grudge  their  praise.  They  honour  his  pure, 
honest,  simple,  and  manly  character,  his  devotion  to 
truth,  his  single-heartedness  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  his 
self-sacrifice,  and  his  abhorrence  of  cruelty.  Tlie 
Record,  not  to  mention  other  newspapers,  has  spoken 
out  with  splendid  candour.  It  confesses  plainly  that 
Darwin's  life  "is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances ever  presented  of  moral  goodness  existing,  ap- 


parently unimpaired,  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  total 
wreck  of  Christian  faith,"  and  asserts  that  "  Darwin 
himself  is  a  much  greater  problem  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  than  his  theories  ;  "  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  understand  how  the  natural  xiniverse  could 
I  have  been  produced  by  processes  of  evolution  and 
selection  from  one  or  a  few  primary  forms  of  Hfe, 
j  than  to  explain  how  a  character  so  noble  and  a  vir- 
'  tue  so  rare,  can  have  been  attained  in  spite  of  un- 
usual difiiculties,  and  without  the  help  to  which 
Christian  men  and  women  appeal  in  times  of  trial, 
suffering,  and  temptation.  This  is  the  spirit  in 
which  we  should  meet  those  who  reject  that  which 
we  hold  most  sacred,  and  such  a  tone  and  temper 
will  insure  sympathy  from  them  as  well.  We  are 
not  always  most  loyal  to  our  Master  when  we  would 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  whom  for 
the  moment  we  consider  to  be  His  foes.  The  gen- 
tleness which  was  His  power  is  the  surest  key  to 
unlock  aU  hearts.  And  if  we  can  learn  and  confess 
this  when  some  from  whom  we  diflter  have  passed 
away,  is  it  not  possible  to  show  the  same  spirit 
towards  those  who  are  still  alive  ? 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE    CEOWN    PEINCe's   ILLNESS. 

The  terrible  blow  that  has  fallen  on  the  royal 
house  of  Germany  has  touched  the  heart  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  we  are  aU  united  in  a  common  sorrow ;  for 
all  of  us  know  by  bitter  experience  what  pain  and 
suffering  trouble  like  this  brings,  and  what  sad  me- 
mories it  too  often  leaves  behind.  It  is  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  sight  to  see  a  strong  man  wrestling  with 
this  subtle  and  deadly  foe,  calm  in  suffering  as  ho 
showed  himself  in  war,  greater  and  more  heroic  in 
this  silent  and  solitary  struggle  than  when  he  led 
his  armies  in  their  famous  campaign.  The  shadow 
falls  upon  all  the  nations,  but  we  in  England  are 
nearer  its  centre  than  others.  At  a  time  like  this 
we  caimot  forget  that  the  Crown  Prince  belongs  to 
us  as  well  as  to  Germany.  His  wife  is  one  of  our 
own  Princesses,  and  we  looked  to  both  of  them  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  bond  that  already  unites 
the  two  empires.  The  men  of  the  older  generation 
are  growing  old  and  feeble ;  the  emperor,  the 
soldier,  and  the  statesman  will  soon  have  done  theii 
work  and  passed  away,  and  in  the  Crown  Prince, 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  the  vacant 
throne,  we  hoped  that  Europe  would  find  a  piUar  of 
peace  and  a  leader  in  progress.  There  is  no  cause  to 
despair  as  yet,  but  the  struggle  must  be  long  and 
severe ;  while  it  lasts  the  royal  sufferer  will  have  the 
sympathy  and  the  prayers  not  only  of  his  own  people 
but  of  ours  as  well. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

MISSIONS   AND   THEIB   CEITICS. 

The  attack  upon  the  work  and  administration  of 
the  Church  Mis^^ionary  Society  recently  made  in  the 
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columns  of  a  London  evening  newspaper  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  harm.  In  fact,  so  far  as  that  particular 
society  is  concerned,  the  immediate  result  has  been, 
not  to  drive  away  friends  and  supporters,  but  to 
bring  in  a  donation  of  £1,000,  sent  by  way  of  pro- 
test. Other  societies  no  doubt  would  gladly  share 
the  same  fate.  The  writer  of  the  hostile  articles  did 
not  intend  to  be  unfau-,  but  was  evidently  a  novice 
on  his  subject,  so  that  his  criticism  had  but  little 
force.  Practically  his  case  may  be  reduced  to  two 
main  charges  :  he  thinks  that  too  much  is  spent  in 
collection  and  administration  of  funds  at  home,  and 
secondly  that  while  the  permanent  officials  have  too 
much  power,  the  committee  have  too  little.  The  first 
of  these  charges  is  a  matter  of  statistics,  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Stock  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the 
writer  had  fallen  unconsciously  into  some  strange 
blunders.  Instead  of  spending  20  per  cent,  of  its 
income  in  this  way,  the  Society  spends  but  12  per 
cent. ;  and  though  this  expenditure  may  be  con- 
sidered too  heavy  by  some,  as  Mr.  Stock  reminds 
us,  few  businesses  are  carried  on  so  cheaply  as  that. 
Where  we  can  test  figures  and  facts,  the  case  breaks 
down  ;  but  with  reference  to  the  alleged  despotism 
of  the  secretaries,  no  evidence  is  brought  into  court ; 
it  is  in  fact  one  of  those  broad  and  sweeping  state- 
ments which  are  so  safe  because  they  are  so  indefi- 
nite ;  try  to  touch  them,  and  they  turn  into  mist. 
But  this  at  any  rate  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  if  the 
Chtu'ch  Missionary  Society  has  active  and  efficient 
Secretaries,  it  has  also  a  most  devoted  and  vigilant 
committee,  several  of  its  members  spending  as  much 
time  and  strength  in  its  service  as  if  they  were  paid 
to  do  nothing  else  ;  they  have  an  intimate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  Society's  work,  and  would 
be  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  be  swayed  by  the 
prejudices  of  an  official,  or  to  allow  a  policy  of  which 
they  did  not  approve  to  be  forced  upon  them.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  critic  winds  up  with 
the  time-honoured  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
pocket.  If  it  costs  £9  to  make  a  convert  in  West 
Africa,  £32  in  India,  and  £39  in  China — we  are 
taking  the  figures  as  given  by  the  writer — is  it  worth 
AvhUe  spending  so  much,  he  asks,  to  produce  a  very 
inferior  sort  of  Christian  ?  Till  he  can  prove  that 
we  ought  to  add  to  the  Gospel  commandment  and  to 
read  it — "  Go  ye  and  disciple  all  nations,"  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  £2  per  head — our  reply  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  Yes. 


MOHAMMEDANISM  IN  AFRICA. 

The  controversy  about  the  effects  of  Mohammedan 
influence  in  Africa  still  goes  on  with  a  vigour  that  at 
present  shows  no  signs  of  slackening,  but  both  sides 
for  the  time  have  come  to  the  end  of  their  available 
evidence,  and  are  now  going  back  to  the  successes 
and  failures  of  Islam  in  the  past  instead  of  con- 
sidering v-'hat  it  is  doing  now.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  natives  of  some  tribes  catch  the  new 
teaching  with  comparative  ease,  and  that  the  system 
tends  to  raise  them  out  of  the  depths  of  savage  bar- 


barism. On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion  is  local  and  partial ;  it  does  not  appeal 
to  all,  fails  to  improve  the  condition  of  women,  and 
leaves  some  grievous  iniquities  untouched  without 
any  genuine  attempt  to  cure  them.  When  men  feel 
strongly  they  will  speak  strongly  too  ;  but  making 
all  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
every  one  must  feel  that  there  has  been  too  much 
reckless  talk  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  pitiable  to 
see  Canon  Taylor  denounced  as  a  renegade,  disloyal 
to  his  Church  and  to  its  Lord,  and  to  read  the  impu- 
tations of  dishonesty  heaped  upon  those  who  agree 
or  sympathise  with  his  views ;  and  on  the  other 
side,  it  has  been  clear  that  many  have  rushed  into 
the  strife,  not  because  they  were  anxious  to  be  just 
to  Mohamet,  but  because  they  were  bent  on  doing 
injustice  to  Christ.  These  fanatics  complaiu  that 
Christians  are  not  candid,  when,  by  the  unscrupulous 
advantage  they  take  of  every  admission,  they  them- 
selves make  candour  difficult  if  not  impossible. 


THE   KEITH-FALCONEE  MISSION. 

The  mission  on  which  Mr.  Keith-Falconer  had 
set  his  heart,  and  to  which  he  had  intended  to  dedi- 
cate himself,  has  not  been  allowed  to  fall  through, 
though  its  founder  and  originator  has  passed  away. 
The  site  which  he  had  selected  (with  such  care)  at 
Shaikh-Othraan,  near  Aden,  has  been  inspected  by 
Dr.  Mackichan  and  pronounced  in  every  way  suit- 
able for  its  purpose  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  £1,200 
required  for  the  mission  buildings  has  been  paid, 
and  the  medical  missionaries,  Dr.  Cowen  and  Pater- 
son,  have  already  started  to  begin  their  work. 
After  some  difficulty  a  competent  lay  evangelist 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  Arabic  has  been  secured 
in  Mr.  Lockhead,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  arranged 
with  the  committee  to  go  out  and  serve  without 
salary ;  he  wUl  receive  an  allowance  for  his  keep 
and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Lockhead  is  just  the  kind 
of  man  who  is  sure  to  be  of  use  in  such  a  place.  He 
was  trained  as  an  engineer,  then  was  attached  to 
the  Kabyle  Mission  for  a  time,  and  has  spent  the 
last  three  winters  in  Morocco,  learning  colloquial 
Arabic  and  translating  hymns  and  Scripture.  Mr. 
Lockhead  goes  out  as  a  lay  evangelist,  so  that  the 
mission  force  will  not  be  complete  till  an  ordained 
evangelist  has  been  appointed  as  well,  but  this  will 
be  done,  it  is  expected,  before  next  summer. 


THE  TELEGRAPH  IN   MADAGASCAR. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  fast  Madagascar  moves 
along  the  path  of  civilisation.  The  Chronicle  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  reports  that  the  first  line 
of  electric  telegraph  in  the  island  has  just  been  com- 
pleted between  Tamatave  and  Antananarivo,  so  that 
henceforth  there  will  be  instant  communication  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  capital.  The  wire  has  been 
constructed  by  a  French  company,  but  the  native 
Government  have  acquired  it  by  purchase,  and  will 
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take  it  over  in  a  few  months,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
regular  working  order.  Every  advance  of  this  kind 
shows  how  deeply  the  foundations  of  progress  were 
laid  by  those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  struggle 
with  savage  superstition  two  generations  ago. 

LAKE   TANGANYIKA. 

The  mission  station  founded  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Kavala  Island  on  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, has  just  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Tomory.  He  will  bring  new  strength  to  the 
work,  and  will  be  able  to  relieve  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hore  of  much  of  the  burden  which  they  have  had 
to  bear  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Tomory  seems 
to  have  settled  into  his  post  at  once ;  before  three 
months  were  past  he  had  fifty  patients  among  the 
natives,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  one  bed  on 
the  mission  premises  which  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  hosj)ital.  He  has  been  greatly  surprised  by 
the  quickness  of  the  boys  who  are  being  taught  in 
the  school.  "Their  memories,''  he  says,  *'  are  won- 
derful. They  would  learn  off  a  piece  of  English  or 
Latin,  if  repeated  often  enough  to  them,  without 
understanding  a  word.  They  are  very  much  like 
parrots  in  this  respect,  and  the  first  thing  they  have 
to  learn  is  to  use  their  eyes,  and  not  their  memo- 
ries, when  reading  a  passage  from  a  book."  This 
faculty  may  cause  some  difficulty  in  training  the 
powers  of  thought  at  first,  but  its  existence  shows 
that  the  material  is  good  and  that  much  may  be 
made  of  it  with  time  and  patience. 

IV.— OUR  MEMOEIAL  EECORD. 

SIR  WILLIAM   m'aRTHUE. 

If  a  man  is  happy  who  has  worked  well  and  dies 
in  harness,  cut  off  by  a  sudden  painless  stroke,  and 
not  w^om  out  by  slow  and  lingering  disease.  Sir 
William  M'Arthur's  fate  is  one  which  all  might 
covet.  The  last  day  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a 
round  of  busy  labour,  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to 
many  an  excellent  cause,  and  in  showing  his  per- 
sonal sympathy  for  those  who  do  noble  service  with 
little  recognition  or  reward.  And  death  found  him 
once  more  on  his  way  to  his  post.  His  loss  will  be 
a  grievous  blow  to  Methodism,  for  from  first  to  last, 
when  he  was  but  a  young  apprentice  at  Enniskillen 
and  when  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  he  was 
loyal  not  only  to  Christianity  but  to  his  own  Church. 
In  and  out  of  office  his  sympathies  were  always 
strong  and  clear ;  he  did  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
Methodist  in  the  Mansion  House  or  that  he  was  a 
Christian  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  I  try  to 
make  myself  useful,"  he  once  said,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  sum  up  his  character  and  life  in  fewer 
words.  He  cared  for  all  churches,  for  all  classes ; 
for  our  colonies  as  well  as  for  the  mother-country. 
Injustice  abroad  was  as  hateful  to  him  as  injustice 
at  home.  "When  he  saw  a  thing  which  needed 
doing,"  says  the  editor  of  The  Methodist  Recorder, 
"if  it  fell  within  the  range  of  his  capacity,  if  he 


could  get  at  it  and  help  to  work  it  out,  he  forthwith 
set  his  brain,  his  heart,  his  hand,  his  voice,  his  purse 
to  work,  and  pegged  away  at  it  in  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, dogged  fashion  until  it  was  done,  either  by 
himself  or  by  somebody  else."  That  is  the  secret  of  i 
true  success — to  care  supremely  that  the  work  shall  I 
be  done,  not  who  shall  do  it ;  and  through  this 
grand  virtue  Sir  William  M' Arthur  leaves  behind 
him  the  memory,  not  only  of  a  great  merchant- 
prince,  but  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  successful 
Christian  leader,  who  never  allowed  himseK  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  path  he  had  chosen  by  the  in- 
fluence of  wealth,  power,  or  fame. 


ME.    TITUS    SALT. 

Mr.  Titus  Salt  inherited  wealth  and  influence 
instead  of  ha%ing  to  win  them  for  himself,  but 
although  unlike  his  fellow-worker  in  this  respect, 
he  closely  resembled  him  in  the  loftiness  of  his  aims 
and  in  his  devotion  to  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  He  was  an  active  man  ;  for  it 
takes  hardly  less  work  to  keep  a  great  business  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity  than  to  build  and  launch 
it ;  and  for  many  years  past  Mr.  Titus  Salt  held  a 
position  of  great  responsibility  in  the  enormous 
factories  which  have  made  the  name  of  Saltaire 
familiar  throughout  this  and  other  lands.  But  he 
was  not  engrossed  in  commerce.  The  men  of  Brad- 
ford and  of  Yorkshire  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of 
their  most  trusted  leaders.  He  was  a  public -spirited 
citizen,  and  fi'om  very  early  days  had  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  political  life  of  the  district.  But 
his  best  and  most  enduring  work  was  done  in  the 
cause  of  education — using  the  word  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

PEOFFSSOR   GEAHAM. 

Professor  Graham  was  a  man  that  no  Church, 
however  richly  endowed  with  teachers  and  preachers, 
could  afford  to  lose,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Eng- 
land will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fiU  his  Chair  at 
their  college  in  London.  He  seemed  bom  to  train 
others — a  man  of  wide  and  varied  experience,  not 
only  a  keen  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  a 
popular  and  powerful  preacher  too.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  great  German 
theologian,  Neander,  and  added  to  this  inspiration 
gifts  of  his  own.  Professor  Ehnslie,  in  a  memorial 
sketch  of  singular  beauty,  thus  describes  his  friend's 
genius :  "  His  thought  was  never  content  to  rummage 
about  among  old  and  dusty  formidas  and  phrases,  or 
to  chop  logic  and  string  together  imposing  reason- 
ings about  the  world  and  man  and  God.  To  his  eager 
soul  and  restless  spirit  these  things  were  tremen- 
dous actualities,  and  he  was  not  satisfied  to  rehearse 
about  them  what  other  men  had  seen  and  said.  He 
was  determined  to  know  them  for  himself,  to  use  his 
own  sight  and  touch  and  hearing,  to  prove  and  test 
and  experience  in  his  own  person  all  that  makes  the 
grandeur  and  the  mystery  and  the  pathos  of  this 
solemn  world  of  ours." 
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By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  of  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood," 
"Alec  Forbes,"  "Robert  Falconer,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   IX. — IN   THE   GARDEN. 

OF  the  garden  which  had  been  the  pride 
of  many  owners  of  the  place,  only  a  small 
portion  remained.  It  was  strangely  antique, 
haunted  with  a  beauty  both  old  and  wild, 
the  sort  of  garden  for  the  children  of  heaven 
to  play  in  when  men  sleep. 

In  a  little  arbour  constructed  by  an  old  man 
who  had  seen  the  garden  grow  less  and  less 
through  successive  generations,  a  tent  of 
honeysuckle  in  a  cloak  of  sweet  peas,  sat 
George  and  Alexa,  two  highly  respectable 
young  people,  Scots  of  Scotland,  like  Jews  of 
Judaea,  well  satisfied  of  their  own  worthiness. 
How  they  found  their  talk  interesting,  I  can 
scarce  think.  I  should  have  expected  them 
to  be  driven  by  very  dulness  to  love-making; 
but  the  one  was  too  prudent  to  initiate  it, 
the  other  too  staid  to  entice  it.  Yet,  people 
on  the  borders  of  love  being  on  the  borders 
of  poetry,  they  had  got  talking  about  a  cer- 
tain new  poem,  concerning  which 
having  read  several  notices  of  it,  had 
opinion  to  give. 

"You  should  tell  my  father  about  it, 
George,"  said  Alexa  ;  "he  is  the  best  iud^e 
I  know ! " 

She  did  not  understand  that  it  was 
little  more  than  the  grammar  of  poetry 
the  schoolmaster  had  ever  given  himself 
to  understand.  His  best  criticism  was  to 
show  phrase  calling  to  phrase 
of  speech. 

The  little  iron  gate,  whose  hinges  were 
almost  gone  with  rust,  creaked  and  gnarred 
as  it  slowly  opened  to  admit  the  approach  of 
a  young  countryman.  He  advanced  with 
the  long,  slow,  heavy  step  suggestive  of 
nailed  shoes ;  but  his  hazel  eye  had  an  out- 
look like  that  of  an  eagle  from  its  eyry,  and 
seemed  to  dominate  his  being,  originating 
rather  than  directing  its  motions.  He  had  a 
russet-coloured  face,  much  freckled :  hair  so 


George, 


across  gulfs 


dark  red  as  to  be  almost 


large, 


well-shaped  nose;  a  strong  chin;  and  a  mouth 
of  sweetness  whose  smile  was  peculiarly  its 
own,  having  in  it  at  once  the  mystery  and 
the  revelation  of  Andrew  Ingram.  He  took 
off  his  bonnet  as  he  drew  near,  and  held  it 
as  low  as  his  knee,  while  with  something  of 
the  air  of  an  old-fashioned  courtier,  he  stood 
waiting.  His  clothes,  all  but  his  coat,  which 
was  of  some  blue  stuff,  and  his  Sunday  one, 
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were  of  large-ribbed  corduroy.  For  a  moment 
no  one  spoke.  He  coloured  a  little,  but  kept 
silent,  his  eyes  on  the  lady. 

"  Good  morning,  Andrew !  "  she  said  at 
length.  "There  was  something,  I  forget 
what,  you  were  to  call  about !  Remind  me — 
will  you  ? " 

"  I  did  not  come  before,  ma'am,  because  I 
knew  you  were  occupied.  And  even  now  it 
does  not  greatly  matter." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  ! — the  poem  !  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  had  so  much  to  think  of 
that  it  went  quite  out  of  my  mind." 

An  expression  half-amused,  half-shy,  with- 
out trace  of  mortification,  for  an  instant 
shadowed  the  young  man's  face. 

"  I  wish  you  v/ould  let  me  have  the  lines 
again,  ma'am  !  Indeed  I  should  be  obliged 
to  you !  "  he  said. 

"Well,  I  confess  they  might  first  be  im- 
proved !  I  read  them  one  evening  to  my 
father,  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  two  or 
three  of  them  were  not  quite  rhythmical.  But 
he  said  it  was  a  fair  attempt,  and  for  a 
working  man  very  creditable." 

What  Andrew  was  thinking,  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  gather  from  his  smile;  but  I 
believe  it  was  that,  if  he  had  himself  read 
the  verses  aloud,  the  laird  would  have  found 
no  fault  with  their  rhythm.  His  carriage 
seemed  more  that  of  a  patient,  respectful 
amusement  than  anything  else. 

Alexa  rose,  but  resumed  her  seat,  saying, 

"  As  the  poem  is  a  religious  one,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  handing  it  you  on  Sunday 
after  church! — that  is,"  she  added  meaningly, 
"if  you  will  be  there  !  " 

"  Give  it  to  Dawtie,  if  you  please,  ma'am," 
replied  Andrew. 

"  Ah  !  "  returned  Miss  Fordyce,  in  a  tone 
almost  of  rebuke. 

"I  seldom  go  to  church,  ma'am,"  said 
Andrew,  reddening  a  little,  but  losing  no 
sweetness  from  his  smile. 

"I  understand  as  much  !  It  is  very  wrong ! 
JFhy  don't  you  V 

Andrew  was  silent, 

"I  wish  you  to  tell  me,"  persisted  Alexa, 
with  a  peremptoriness  which  came  of  the 
schoolmaster.  She  had  known  him  too  as  a 
pupil  of  her  father's  ! 

"If  you  will  have  it,  ma'am,  I  not  only 
learn  nothing  from  Mr.  Smith,  but  I  think 
much  that  he  says  is  not  true." 
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"  Still  you  ought  to  go  for  the  sake  of 
example." 

"  Do  wrong  to  make  other  people  follow 
my  example  ?     Can  that  be  to  do  right  ? " 

"  JFrong  to  go  to  church  !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  AVrong  to  pray  with  your  fellow- 
men  1.  " 

"  Perhaps  the  hour  may  come,  ma'am,  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  pray  with  my  fellow-men, 
even  though  the  words  they  use  seem  ad- 
dressed to  a  tyrant,  not  to  the  Father  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  at  present  I  cannot.  I 
might  endure  to  hear  Mr.  Smith  say  evil 
things  concerning  God,  but  the  evil  things  he 
says  to  God  make  me  quite  unable  to  pray, 
and  I  feel  like  a  hypocrite  ! " 

"  Whatever  you  may  think  of  Mr.  Smith's 
doctrines,  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  yourself 
up  as  too  good  to  go  to  church." 

"  I  must  bear  the  reproach,  ma'am.  I  can- 
not consent  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  order  to  avoid 
being  called  one  ! " 

Either  Miss  Fordyce  had  no  answer  to  this, 
or  did  not  choose  to  give  any.  She  was  not 
troubled  that  Andrew  would  not  go  to  church, 
but  offended  at  the  unhesitating  decision  with 
which  he  set  her  counsel  aside.  Andrew 
made  her  a  respectful  bow,  turned  away,  put 
on  his  bonnet,  which  he  had  held  in  his  hand 
all  the  time,  and  passed  through  the  garden 
gate. 

"  Who  is  the  fellow  ? "  asked  George,  par- 
taking sympathetically  of  his  companion's 
annoyance. 

"  He  is  Andrew  Ingram,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  one  of  my  father's  tenants.  He  and 
his  brother  work  with  their  father  on  the 
farm.  They  are  quite  respectable  people. 
Andrew  is  conceited,  but  has  his  good  points. 
He  imagines  himself  a  poet,  and  indeed  his 
work  has  merit.  The  worst  of  him  is  that 
he  sets  up  for  being  better  than  other  people." 

"  Not  an  unusual  fault  with  the  self-edu- 
cated!" 

"He  does  go  on  educating  himself,  I 
believe,  but  he  had  a  good  start  to  begin  with. 
My  father  took  much  pains  with  him  at 
school.  He  helped  to  carry  you  here  after 
the  accident — and  would  have  taken  you  to 
his  father's  if  I  would  have  let  him." 

George  cast  on  her  a  look  of  gratitude. 

"Thank  you  for  keeping  me,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  wish  I  had  taken  some  notice  of  his 
kindness  ! " 

CHAPTER  X. — ANDREW  INGRAM. 

Of  the  persons  in  my  narrative,  Andrew 
Ingram  is  the  simplest,  therefore  the  hardest 
to  be  understood  by  an  ordinary  reader.     I 


must  take  up  his  history  from  a  certain  point 
in  his  childhood. 

One  summer  evening,  he  and  his  brother 
Sandy  were  playing  together  on  a  knoll  in 
one  of  their  father's  fields.  Andrew  was  ten 
years  old,  and  Sandy  a  year  younger.  The 
two  quarrelled,  and  the  spirit  of  ancestral 
borderers  waking  in  them,  they  fell  to  blows. 
The  younger  was  the  stronger  for  his  years, 
and  they  were  punching  each  other  with 
relentless  vigour,  when  suddenly  they  heard 
a  voice,  and  stopping  their  fight,  saw  before 
them  a  humble-looking  man  with  a  pack  on 
his  back.  He  was  a  pedlar  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  noted  for  his  honesty 
and  his  silence,  but  the  boys  had  never 
seen  him.  They  stood  abashed  before  him, 
dazed  with  the  blows  they  had  received,  and 
not  a  little  ashamed ;  for  they  were  well 
brought  up,  their  mother  being  an  honest 
disciplinarian,  and  their  father  never  inter- 
fering with  what  she  judged  right.  The 
sun  was  near  the  setting,  and  shone  with 
level  rays  full  on  the  pedlar  ;  but  when  they 
thought  of  him  afterwards,  they  seemed  to 
remember  more  light  in  his  face  than  that  of 
the  sun.  Their  conscience  bore  him  witness, 
and  his  look  awed  them.  Involuntarily  they 
turned  from  him,  seeking  refuge  with  each 
other :  his  eyes  shone  so  !  they  said ;  bn: 
immediately  they  turned  to  him  again. 

Sandy  knew  the  pictures  in  the  Pilgrim'^ 
Progress,  and  Andrew  had  read  it  thJougli 
more  than  once :  when  they  saw  the  man 
had  a  book  in  his  hand,  open,  and  heard 
him,  standing  there  in  the  sun,  begin  to  read 
from  it,  they  thought  it  must  be  Christian, 
waiting  for  Evangelist  to  come  to  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  is  fact  and  how 
much  imagination  in  what  children  recollect; 
the  one  must  almost  always  supplement  the 
other;  but  they  were  quite  sure  that  the  words 
he  read  were  these :  "And  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! "  The 
next  thing  they  remembered  was  their  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  hill  in  the  red  light, 
and  all  at  once  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  man  was  gone,  they  did  not  know  when 
or  where.  But  their  arms  were  round  each 
other's  necks,  and  they  were  full  of  a  strange 
awe.  Then  Andrew  saw  something  red  on 
Sandy's  face. 

"  Eh,  Sandy  !  "  he  cried,  "  it's  bluid  !  "  and 
burst  into  tears. 

It  was  his  own  blood,  not  Sandy's ! — the 
discovery  of  which  fact  relieved  Andrew,  and 
did  not  so  greatly  discompose  Sandy,  who 
was  less  sensitive. 

They  began  at  length  to  speculate  on  what 
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had  happened.  One  thing  was  clear  :  it  was 
because  they  were  fighting  that  the  man  had 
come ;  but  it  was  not  so  clear  who  the  man 
was.  He  could  not  be  Christian,  because 
Christian  went  over  the  river !  Andrew 
suggested  it  might  have  been  Evangelist,  for 
he  seemed  to  be  always  about.  Sandy  added 
as  his  contribution  to  the  idea,  that  he  might 
have  picked  up  Christian's  bundle  and  been 
carrying  it  home  to  his  wife.  They  came 
however  to  the  conclusion,  by  no  ratiocin- 
ation, I  think,  but  by  a  conviction  which 
the  idea  itself  brought  with  it,  that  the 
stranger  was  the  Lord  himself,  and  that  the 
pack  on  his  back  was  their  sins,  which  he 
was  carrying  away  to  throw  out  of  the 
world. 

"  Eh,  wasna  it  fearfu'  he  should  come  by 
jist  when  we  was  fechtin' !  "  said  Sandy. 

"  Eh,  na  !  it  was  a  fine  thing  that !  We 
micht  hae  been  at  it  yet !  But  we  winna 
noo  ! — will  we  ever,  Sandy  1 " 
"  Na,  that  we  winna  !  " 
"For,"  continued  Andrew,  "he  said  'Lo, 
I  am  with  you  always  ! '  And  suppose  he 
werena,  we  daurna  be  that  ahint  his  back 
we  would  na  be  afore  his  face  !  " 

"  Do  you  railly  think  it  loas  him,  Andrew  ?" 
"  WeeV  replied  Andrew,  "  gien  the  deevil 
be  goin'  aboot  like  a  roarin'  lion,  seekin' 
whom  he  may  devoor,  as  father  says,  it's  no 
likly  He  would  na  be  goin'  aboot  as  weel, 
seekin'  to  baud  him  afF  o'  's  !  " 
"  Ay  !  "  said  Sandy. 

"  And  noo,"  said  the  elder,  "  what  are  we 
to  do  ?" 

For  Andrew,  whom  both  father  and  mother 
judged  the  dreamiest  of  mortals,  was  in 
reality  the  most  practical  being  in  the  whole 
parish, — so  practical  that  by  and  by  people 
mocked  him  for  a  poet  and  a  heretic,  because 
he  did  the  things  which  they  said  they  be- 
lieved. Most  unpractical  must  every  man  ap- 
pear who  genuinely  believes  in  the  things  that 
are  unseen.  The  man  called  practical  by  the 
men  of  this  world  is  he  who  busies  himself 
building  his  house  on  the  sand,  while  he  does 
not  even  bespeak  a  lodging  in  the  inevitable 
beyond. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ■? "  said  Andrew.  "  If 
the  Lord  is  going  about  like  that,  looking 
after  us,  we've  surely  got  something  to  do 
looking  after  him  !  " 

There  was  no  help  in  Sandy  ;  and  it  was 
well  that,  with  the  reticence  of  children, 
neither  thought  of  laying  the  case  before 
their  parents;  the  traditions  of  the  elders 
would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  doctrine  they 
were  now  under  !     Suddenly  it  came   into  \ 


Andrew's  mind  that  the  book  they  read  at 
worship,  to  which  he  had  never  listened,  told 
all  about  Jesus. 

He  began  at  the  beginning,  and  grew  so 
interested  in  the  stories,  that  he  forgot  why 
he  had  begun  to  read  it.  One  day,  however, 
as  he  was  telling  Sandy  about  Jacob — "  What 
a  shame  !  "  said  Sandy  ;  and  Andrew's  mind 
suddenly  opened  to  the  fact  that  he  had  got 
nothing  yet  out  of  the  book.  He  threw  it 
from  him,  echoing  Sandy's  words,  "  What  a 
shame  !  " — not  of  Jacob's  behaviour,  but  of 
the  Bible's,  which  had  all  this  time  told  them 
nothing  about  the  man  that  was  going  up 
and  down  the  world,  gathering  up  their  sins, 
and  carrying  them  away  in  his  pack !  But 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  it  was  the  New 
Testament  that  told  about  Jesus  Christ,  and 
they  turned  to  that.  Here  also  I  say  it  was 
well  they  asked  no  advice,  for  they  would 
probably  have  been  directed  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Eomans,  there  to  learn  what  never 
entered  into  the  heart  of  Paul,  or  left  his 
pen.  They  began  to  read  the  story  of 
Jesus  as  told  by  his  friend  Matthew,  and 
when  they  had  ended  it,  went  on  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Mark.  But  they  had 
not  read  far  when  Sandy  cried  out, 

"  Eh,  Andrew,  it's  a'  the  same  thing  ower 
again  ! " 

"  No  a'thegither,"  answered  Andrew. 
"  We'll  gang  on,  and  see  !  " 

Andrew  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
so  far  the  same  that  he  would  rather  go  back 
and  read  the  other  again,  for  the  sake  of 
some  particular  things  he  wanted  to  make 
sure  about.  So  the  second  time  they  read 
St.  Matthew,  and  came  to  these  words : 

"If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as 
touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall 
be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven." 

"  There's  twa  o'  's  here  !  "  cried  Andrew, 
laying  down  the  book.     "  Lat's  try  't !  " 

"  Try  what  1 "  said  Sandy. 

His  brother  read  the  passage  again. 

"Lat  the  twa  o'  's  speir  him  for  some- 
thing !  "  concluded  Andrew.  "  What  wuU't 
bef 

"  I  won'er  if  it  means  only  ance,  or  maybe 
three  times,  like  the  three  wishes  ! "  suggested 
Sandy,  who,  like  most  Christians,  would 
rather  have  a  talk  about  it  than  do  what  he 
was  told. 

"We  might  ask  for  what  would  not  be 
good  for  us  ! "  returned  Andrew. 

"  And  make  fools  of  ourselves  ! "  assented 
Sandy,  with  "The  Three  Wishes"  in  his 
mind. 
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"Do  you  think  he  would  give  it  us 
then?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"But,"  pursued  Andrew,  "if  we  were  so 
foolish  as  that  old  man  and  woman,  it  would 
be  better  to  find  it  out,  and  begin  to  grow 
wise  ! — 111  tell  you  what  we'll  do :  we'll 
make  it  our  first  wish,  to  know  what's  best 
to  ask  for ;  and  then  we  can  go  on  asking  ! " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  let  us  !  " 

"  I  fancy  we'll  have  as  many  wishes  as  we 
like  ! — Doon  upo'  yer  knees,  Sandy  ! " 

They  kneeled  together. 

I  fear  there  are  not  a  few  to  say,  "  How 
ill-instructed  the  poor  children  were  ! — actu- 
ally mingling  the  gospel  and  the  fairy  tales  ! " 
"  Happy  children,"  say  I,  "  who  could  blun- 
der into  the  very  heart  of  the  will  of  God 
concerning  them,  and  do  the  thing  at  once 
that  the  Lord  taught  them,  using  the  com- 
mon sense  which  God  had  given  and  the 
fairy  tale  nourished ! "  The  Lord  of  the 
promise  is  the  Lord  of  all  true  parables  and 
all  good  fairy  tales. 

Andrew  prayed : 

"  O  Lord,  tell  Sandy  and  me  what  to  ask 
for.     We're  unanimous." 

They  got  up  from  their  knees.  They  had 
said  what  they  had  to  say  :  why  say  more  ! 

They  felt  rather  dull.  Nothing  came  to 
them.  The  prayer  was  "prayed,  and  they 
could  not  make  the  answer  !  There  was  no 
use  in  reading  more  !  They  put  the  bible 
away  in  a  rough  box  where  they  kept  it 
among  rose-leaves — ignorant  priests  of  the 
lovely  mystery  of  him  who  was  with  them 
always — and  without  a  word  went  each  his 
own  way,  not  happy,  for  were  they  not 
leaving  him  under  the  elder-tree,  lonely  and 
shadowy,  where  it  was  their  custom  to  meet ! 
Alas  for  those  who  must  go  to  church  to 
find  him,  or  who  cannot  pray  unless  in  their 
closet ! 

They  wandered  about  disconsolate,  at 
school  and  at  home,  the  rest  of  the  day — at 
least  Andrew  did ;  Sandy  had  Andrew  to 
lean  upon  !  Andrew  had  him  who  was  with 
them  always,  but  he  seemed  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world.  They  had  prayed,  and  there 
was  no  more  of  it ! 

In  the  evening,  while  yet  it  was  light, 
Andrew  went  alone  to  the  elder-tree,  took 
the  bible  from  its  humble  shrine,  and  began 
turning  over  its  leaves. 

"  And  why  call  ye  me.  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  1 " 

He  read,  and  sank  deep  in  thought. 
This  is  the  way  his  thoughts  went : 

"  What  things  ?     What  had  he  been  say- 


ing 1  Let  me  look  and  see  what  he  says, 
,  that  I  may  begin  to  do  it !  " 
I  He  read  all  the  chapter,  and  found  it  full 
of  tellings.  When  he  read  it  before,  he  had 
not  thought  of  doing  one  of  the  things  he 
said,  for  as  plainly  as  he  told  him  !  He  had 
not  once  thought  he  had  any  concern  in  the 
matter ! 

"  I  see  ! "  he  said ;    "we  must  begin   at 
once  to  do  what  he  tells  us  !  " 
He  ran  to  find  his  brother. 
"  I've  got  it ! "  he  cried  :  "  I've  got  it ! " 
"What?" 

"  What  we've  got  to  do." 
"And  what  is  it?" 
"  Just  what  he  tells  us." 
"  We  were  doing  that,"  said  Sandy,  "when 
we   prayed  him  to   tell   us   what   to   pray 
for ! " 

"  So  we  were  !     That's  grand  ! " 
"  Then  haven't  we  got  to  pray  for  any- 
thing more  ? " 

"  We'll  soon  find  out ;  but  first  we  must 
look  for  something  to  do  ! " 

They  began  at  once  to  search  for  things 
the  Lord  told  them  to  do.  And  of  all  they 
found,  the  plainest  and  easiest  was  :  "  Who- 
soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  This  needed 
no  explanation !  it  was  as  clear  as  the  day 
to  both  of  them  ! 

The  very  next  morning  the  schoolmaster, 
who,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition,  was 
irritable,  taking  Andrew  for  the  offender  in 
a  certain  breach  of  discipline,  gave  him  a 
smart  box  on  the  ear.  Andrew,  as  readily 
as  if  it  had  been  instinctively,  turned  to  him 
the  other  cheek. 

An  angry  man  is  an  evil  interpreter  of 
holy  things,  and  Mr.  Fordyce  took  the  action 
for  one  of  rudest  mockery,  nor  thought 
of  the  higher  master  therein  mocked  if  it 
were  mockery :  he  struck  the  ofi'ender  a  yet 
smarter  blow.  Andrew  stood  for  a  minute 
like  one  dazed;  but  the  red  on  his  face 
was  not  that  of  anger :  he  was  perplexed 
as  to  whether  he  ought  now  to  turn  the 
former  cheek  again  to  the  striker.  Uncer- 
tain, he  turned  away,  and  went  to  his  work. 
Stops  a  reader  here  to  say,  "But  do  you 
really  mean  to  tell  us  we  ought  to  take  the 
words  literally  as  Andrew  did  ? " — I  answer, 
"  When  you  have  earned  the  right  to  under- 
stand, you  will  not  need  to  ask  me.  To 
explain  what  the  Lord  means  to  one  who  is 
not  obedient,  is  the  work  of  no  man  who 
knows  his  work." 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  for  the  schoolmaster 
that,   when  he  found  he  had  mistaken,  he 
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tried  to  make  up  to  the  boy  for  it — not  by 
confessing  himself  wrong — who  could  expect 
that  of  only  a  schoolmaster  ? — but  by  being 
kinder  to  him  than  before.  Through  this 
he  came  to  like  him,  and  would  teach  him 
things  out  of  the  usual  way — such  as  how  to 
make  different  kinds  of  verse. 

By  and  by  Andrew  and  Sandy  had  a 
quarrel.  Suddenly  Andrew  came  to  himself 
and  cried, 

"  Sandy  !  Sandy  !  he  says  we  're  to 
agree ! " 

"  Does  he  ? " 

"  He  says  we're  to  love  one  another,  and 
we  canna  do  that  if  we  dinna  agree  ! " 

There  came  a  pause. 

"  Perhaps  after  all  you  were  in  the  right, 
Sandy  ! "  said  Andrew. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  that,  when  I 
think  about  it,  perhaps  I  wasn't  so  much  in 
the  right  as  I  thought  I  was  !  " 

"  It  can't  matter  much  which  was  in  the 
right,  when  we  were  both  in  the  wrong  ! " 
said  Andrew.  "  Let's  ask  him  to  keep  us 
from  caring  which  is  in  the  right,  and  make 
us  both  try  to  be  in  the  right. — We  don't 
often  differ  about  what  we  are  to  ask  for, 
Sandy!" 

"  No,  we  don't." 

"  It's  me  to  take  care  of  you,  Sandy  ! " 

"  And  me  to  take  care  of  you,  Andrew  ! " 

Here  was  the  nucleus  of  a  church  ! — two 
stones  laid  on  the  foundation  stone. 

"Luik  here,  Sandy  ! "  said  Andrew  ;  "  we 
maun  hae  anither,  an'  syne  there'll  be  four 
o'  's  !  " 

"  How's  that  ? "  asked  Sandy. 

"  I  won'er  'at  we  never  noticed  it  afore  ! 
Here's  what  he  says :  '  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'  In  that  way, 
wharever  he  micht  be  walkin'  aboot,  we  could 
aye  get  him  !  He  likes  twa,  an'  his  Father 
'ill  hear  the  'greed  prayer,  but  he  likes  three 
better — an'  that  s  tan's  to  rizzon,  for  three 
maun  be  better  'n  twa !  First  ane  maun 
lo'e  him  ;  an'  syne  twa  can  lo'e  him  better, 
because  ilk  ane  is  helpit  by  the  ither,  an' 
lo'es  him  the  mair  that  he  lo'es  the  ither 
ane  !  An'  syne  comes  the  third,  and  there's 
mair  an'  mair  throwin'  o'  lichts,  and  there's 
the  Lord  himsel'  i'  the  mids'  o'  them ! 
Three  maks  a  better  mids'  than  twa  ! " 

Sandy  could  not  follow  the  reasoning 
quite,  but  he  had  his  own  way  of  under- 
standing. 

"It's  jist  like  the  story  o'  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego  ! "  he  said.  "  There 
was  three  o'  them,  an'  sae  he  made  four  ! — 


Eh,  jist  think  o'  him  bein'  wi'  's  his  verra 
sel' ! " 

Here  now  was  a  church  indeed  :  the  idea 
of  a  third  was  the  very  principle  of  growth  ! 
They  would  meet  together  and  say :  "  O 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  help  us  to  be  good 
like  Jesus ;  "  and  then  Jesus  himself  would 
make  one  of  them,  and  worship  the  Father 
with  them  ! 

The  next  thing,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
to  look  about  for  a  third. 

"  Dawtie  ! "  cried  both  at  once. 

Dawtie  was  the  child  of  a  cottar-pair,  who 
had  an  acre  or  two  of  their  father's  farm, 
and  helped  him  with  it.  Her  real  name  has 
not  reached  m^e ;  Dawtie  means  darling,  and 
is  a  common  term  of  endearment — derived, 
Jamieson  suggests,  from  the  Gaelic  dalt,  sig- 
nifying a  foster-child.  Dawtie  was  a  dark- 
haired,  laughing  little  darling,  with  shy, 
merry  manners,  and  the  whitest  teeth,  full  of 
fun,  but  solemn  in  an  instant.  Her  small 
feet  were  bare  and  black — except  on  Satur- 
day nights  and  Sunday  mornings — but  full 
of  expression,  and  perhaps  really  cleaner, 
from  their  familiarity  with  the  sweet  all- 
cleansing  air,  than  such  as  hide  the  day-long 
in  socks  and  shoes. 

Dawtie's  specialty  was  love  of  the  crea- 
tures. She  had  an  undoubting  conviction 
that  every  one  of  them  with  which  she  came 
in  contact,  understood  and  loved  her.  She 
was  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  without 
knowing  it.  Every  individual  necessity 
stood  on  its  own  merits,  and  came  to  her 
fresh  and  sole,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  all 
that  went  before  it.  Like  some  boys,  she 
had  her  pockets  as  well  as  her  hands  at  the 
service  of  live  things ;  but  unlike  any  boy, 
she  had  in  her  love  no  admixture  of  natural 
history  ;  it  was  not  interest  in  animals  with 
her,  but  an  individual  love  to  the  individual 
animal,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  presented 
itself  to  the  love-power  in  her. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be 
three  such  children  together.  But  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  for  generations  been 
poor — which  was  a  great  advantage,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  world  by  him  who  has  eyes  to 
see,  and  heard  in  the  parable  of  the  Eich 
Man  by  him  who  has  ears  to  hear.  Also  they 
were  God-fearing,  which  was  a  far  greater 
advantage,  and  made  them  honourable ;  for 
they  would  have  scorned  things  that  most 
Christians  will  do.  Dawtie's  father  had  a 
rarely  keen  instinct  for  what  is  mean,  and 
that  not  in  the  way  of  abhorrence  in  others, 
but  of  avoidance  in  himself.  To  shades  and 
nuances  of  selfishness,   which  men   of  high 
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repute  and  comfortable  conscience  would 
neither  be  surprised  to  find  in  their  neigh- 
bours nor  annoyed  to  find  in  themselves,  he 
would  give  no  quarter.  Along  with  Andrew's 
father,  he  had,  in  childhood  and  youth,  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  simple-hearted  pastor, 
whom  the  wise  and  prudent  laughed  at  as 
one  who  could  not  take  care  of  himself,  in- 
capable of  seeing  that,  like  his  master,  he 
laid  down  his  life  that  he  might  take  it  again. 
He  left  God  to  look  after  him,  that  he  might 
be  free  to  look  after  God. 

Little  Dawtie  had  learned  her  catechism, 
but,  thank  God,  had  never  thought  about  it 
or  attempted  to  understand  it — good  negative 
preparation  for  becoming,  in  a  few  years  more,  j 
able  to  understand  the  New  Testament  with 
the  heart  of  a  babe. 

The  brothers  had  not  long  to  search  before 
they  came  upon  her,  where  she  sat  on  the 
ground  at  the  door  of  the  turf-built  cottage, 
feeding  a  chicken  with  oatmeal  paste. 

"What  are  you  doin',  Dawtie  V  they  asked. 

"  I'm  tryin',"  she  answered,  vrithout  look- 
ing up,  "  to  baud  the  life  i'  the  chuckie." 

"What's  the  matter  wi'  't  ?" 

"  Naething  but  the  want  o'  a  mither." 

"  Is  the  mither  o'  't  deid  ?" 

"  Na,  she's  alive  eneuch,  but  she  has  ower 
mony  bairns  to  hap  them  a' ;  her  wings  winna 
cower  them,  and  she  drives  this  ane  awa', 
and  winna  lat  it  come  near  her." 

"  Sic  a  cruel  mither  ! " 

"  Na,  she's  no  cruel.  She  only  wants  to 
gar't  come  to  me  !  She  kenned  I  would  tak 
it.  Na,  na  ;  Flappy's  a  guid  mither  !  I  ken 
her  weel ;  she's  ane  o'  our  ain  !  She  kens  me, 
or  she  would  hae  keepit  the  puir  thing,  and 
done  her  best  wi'  her." 

"I  ken  somebody,"  said  Andrew,  "that 
would  fain  spread  oot  wings,  like  a  great  big 
hen,  ower  a'  the  bairns,  you  an'  me  an'  a', 
Dawtie!" 

"  That's  my  mither  !  "  cried  Dawtie,  look- 
ing up,  and  showing  her  white  teeth. 

"  Na,  it's  a  man,"  said  Sandy. 

" It's  my  father,  than!" 

"  Na,  it's  no.     Would  ye  like  to  see  him  ?" 

"Na,  I'mnocarin'." 

"  Sandy  and  mc's  sraein'  to  see  him  some 
day."^ 

"I'll  gang  wi'  ye. — But  I  maun  tak  my 
chuckie ! " 

She  looked  down  where  she  had  set  the 
little  bird  on  the  ground;  it  had  hobbled 
away  and  she  could  not  see  it ! 

"  Eh,"  she  cried,  starting  up,  "  ye  made 
me  forget  my  chuckie  wi'  yer  questons  ! 
Its  mither  'ill  peck  it ! " 


She  darted  off,  and  forsook  the  tale  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  look  after  his  chicken.  But 
presently  she  returned  with  it  in  her  hands. 

"  Tell  awa',"  she  said,  resuming  her  seat. 
" What  do  they  ca'  him?" 

"They  ca'  him  the  Father  o'  Jesus  Christ." 

"  I'll  gang  wi'  ye,"  she  answered. 

So  the  church  was  increased  by  a  whole 
half,  and  the  fraction  of  a  chicken — type  of 
the  groaning  creation,  waiting  for  the  son- 
ship. 

The  three  gathered  to  read  and  pray.  And 
almost  always  there  was  some  creature  with 
them  in  the  arms  or  hands  of  Dawtie.  And 
if  the  Lord  was  not  there  too,  then  are  we 
Christians  most  miserable,  for  we  see  a  glory 
beyond  all  that  man  could  dream,  and  it  is 
but  a  dream  !     Whose  dream  ? 

They  went  on  at  other  times  with  the  usual 
employments  and  games  of  children.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  them  and 
most  grown  Christians,  that  when  anything 
roused  thought  or  question,  they  at  once  re- 
ferred it  to  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  having 
discovered  his  will,  made  haste  to  do  it.  It 
naturally  followed  that,  seeing  he  gives  the 
spirit  to  them  that  obey  him,  they  grew 
rapidly  in  the  modes  of  their  master,  learn- 
ing to  look  at  things  as  he  looked  at  them, 
to  think  of  them  as  he  thought  of  them, 
to  value  what  he  valued,  and  despise  what 
he  despised — all  in  simplest  order  of  divine 
development,  in  uttermost  accord  with  highest 
reason,  the  whole  turning  on  the  primary  and 
continuous  effort  to  obey. 

It  was  long  before  they  came  to  have  any 
regular  time  of  meeting.  Andrew  always 
took  the  initiative  in  assembling  the  church. 
When  he  called  they  came  together.  Then 
he  would  read  from  the  story,  and  communi- 
cate any  discovery  he  had  made  concerning 
what  Jesus  would  have  them  do.  Next,  they 
would  consult  and  settle  what  they  should 
ask  for,  and  one  of  them,  generally  Andrew, 
but  sometimes  Sandy,  would  pray.  They 
made  no  formal  utterance,  but  simply  asked 
for  what  they  needed.  Here  are  some  speci 
mens  of  their  petitions  : 

"  0  Lord,  Sandy  canna  for  the  life  o'  'im 
un'erstan'  the  rule  o'  three;  please.  Lord, 
help  him." 

"  0  Lord,  I  dinna  ken  ony thing  I  want 
the  day  :  please  gi'e  us  what  we  need,  an' 
what  ye  want  us  to  hae,  wi'oot  our  askin'  it." 

"  Lord,  help  us :  we're  ill-natur'd  (bad- 
tempered)  the  day ;  an'  ye  wadna  hae  us 
that." 

"Lord,  Dawtie's  mither  has  a  sair  heid 
(headache) ;  mak  her  better,  gien  ye  please." 
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When  their  prayers  were  ended,  Andrew 
would  say,  "Sandy,  have  you  found  any- 
thing he  says  V  and  thereupon,  if  he  had, 
Sandy  would  speak.  Dawtie  never  said  a 
word,  but  sat  and  listened  with  her  big 
eyes,  generally  stroking  some  creature  in 
her  lap. 

Surely  the  part  of  ever}'  superior  is  to  help 
the  life  in  the  lower ! 

Once  the  question  arose,  in  their  assembly 
of  three  and  a  bird,  whose  leg  Dawtie  had 
put  in  splints,  what  became  of  the  creatures 
when  they  died.  They  concluded  that  the 
sparrow  that  God  cared  for,  must  be  worth 
caring  for ;  and  they  could  not  believe  he 
had  made  it  to  last  only  such  a  little  while 
as  its  life  in  this  world.  Thereupon  they 
agreed  to  ask  the  Lord  that,  when  they  died, 
they  might  have  again  a  certain  dog,  an 
ugly  little  white  mongrel,  of  which  they 
had  been  very  fond.  All  their  days  there- 
after, they  were,  I  believe,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, looking  forward  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  petition.  For  their  hope  strengthened 
with  the  growth  of  their  ideal;  and  when 
they  had  to  give  up  any  belief,  it  was  to 
take  a  better  in  its  place. 

They  yielded  at  length  the  notion  that  the 
pedlar  was  Jesus  Christ,  but  they  never 
ceased  to  believe  that  he  was  God's  messenger, 
or  that  the  Lord  was  with  them  alway. 
They  would  not  insist  that  he  was  walking 
about  on  the  earth,  but  to  the  end  of  their 
days  they  cherished  the  uncertain  hope  that 
they  might,  even  without  knowing  it,  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  Lord  in  that  of  some 
stranger  passing  in  the  street,  or  mingling  in 
a  crowd,  or  seated  in  a  church ;  for  they 
knew  that  all  the  shapes  of  man  belong  to 
him,  and  that,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
there  were  several  occasions  on  which  he  did 
not  at  first  look  like  himself  to  those  to  whom 
he  appeared. 

The  childlike,  the  essential,  the  divine 
notion  of  serving,  with  their  everyday  will 
and  being,  the  will  of  the  living  one,  who 
lived  for  them  that  they  might  live,  as  once 
he  had  died  for  them  that  they  might  die, 
ripened  in  them  to  a  Christianity  that  saw 
God  everywhere,  saw  that  everything  had  to 
be  done  as  God  would  have  it  done,  and  that 
nothing  but  injustice  had  to  be  forsaken  to 
please  him.  They  were  under  no  influence 
of  what  has  been  so  well  called  other-uwid- 
liness  ;  for  they  saw  this  world  as  much  God's 
as  that,  saw  that  its  work  has  to  be  done  di- 
vinely, that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  come.  It  was  to  them  all  one  world,  with 
God  in  it,  all  in  all ;  therefore  the  best  work 


for  the  other  world,  was  the  work  of  this 
world. 

Such  was  the  boyhood  of  that  Andrew 
Ingram  whom  Miss  Fordyce  now  reproved 
for  not  setting  the  good  example  of  going  to 
church. 

The  common  sense  of  the  children  rapidly 
developed,  for  there  is  no  teacher  like  obe- 
dience, and  no  obstruction  like  its  postpone- 
ment. When  in  after  years  their  mothers 
came  at  length  to  understand  that  obedience 
had  been  so  long  the  foundation  of  their 
life,  it  explained  to  them  many  things  that 
had  seemed  strange,  and  brought  them  to 
reproach  themselves  that  they  should  have 
seemed  strange. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the 
whole  thing  was  wrought  in  the  children 
without  directed  influence  of  kindred  or  any 
neighbour.  They  imitated  none.  The  gal- 
vanism of  imitation  is  not  the  life  of  the 
spirit ;  the  use  of  form  where  love  is  not  is 
killing.  And  if  any  one  is  desirous  of  spread- 
ing the  truth,  let  him  apply  himself,  like 
these  children,  to  the  doing  of  it ;  not  obey- 
ing the  truth,  he  is  doubly  a  liar  pretending 
to  teach  it ;  if  he  obeys  it  already,  let  him 
obey  it  more.  It  is  life  that  awakes  life.  All 
form  of  persuasion  is  empty  except  in  vital 
association  with  regnant  obedience.  Talking 
and  not  doing  is  dry  rot. 

Cottage  children  are  sometimes  more  fas- 
tidious about  their  food  than  children  that 
have  a  greater  variety;  they  have  a  more 
delicate  perception  and  discrimination  in  the 
simple  dishes  on  which  they  thrive ;  much 
choice,  though  little  refusal.  Andrew  had  a 
great  dislike  to  lumps  in  his  porridge ;  and 
one  day  the  mother  having  been  less  careful 
than  usual  in  cooking  it,  he  made  a  wry  face 
at  the  first  spoonful. 

"Andrew,"  said  Sandy,  "take  no  thought 
for  what  ye  eat." 

It  Avas  a  wrong  interpretation,  but  a 
righteous  use  of  the  word.  Happy  the  soul 
that  mistakes  the  letter  only  to  get  at  the 
spirit ! 

Andrew's  face  smoothed  itself,  began  to 
clear  up,  and  broke  at  last  into  a  sunny 
smile.  He  said  nothing,  but  ate  his  full 
share  of  the  porridge  without  a  frown.  This 
was  practical  religion  ;  and  if  any  one  judge 
it  not  worth  telling,  I  count  his  philosophy 
worthless  beside  it.  Such  a  doer  knows 
more  than  such  a  reader  will  ever  know, 
except  he  take  precisely  the  same  way  tc 
learn.  The  children  of  God  do  what  he 
would  have  them  do,  and  are  taught  of 
him. 


so 
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A  report  at  length  reached  tlie  pastor,  now 
an  old  man,  of  ripe  heart  and  true  insight, 
that  certain  children  in  his  parish  "  played 
at  the  Lord's  Supper."  He  was  shocked, 
and  went  to  their  parents.  They  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  three  children 
were  sought,  and  the  pastor  had  a  private 
interview  with  them.  From  it  he  reappeared 
with  a  solemn,  pale  face,  and  silent  tongue. 
They  asked  him  the  result  of  his  inquiry. 
He  answered  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
interfere  :  as  he  was  talking  with  them,  the 
warning  came  that  there  were  necks  and 
millstones.  The  next  Sunday  he  preached  a 
sermon  from  the  text,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise." 

The  fathers  and  mothers  made  inquisition, 
and  found  no  desire  to  conceal.  Wisely  or 
not,  they  forbade  the  observance.  It  cost 
Andrew  much  thought  whether  he  was  jus- 
tified in  obeying  them  ;  but  he  saw  that 
right  and  wrong  in  itself  was  not  concerned, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  have  them  obey 
their  parents. 

It  was  necessary  to  tell  so  much  of  the 
previous  history  of  Andrew,  lest  what  remains 
to  be  told  should  perhaps  be  unintelligible  or 
seem  incredible  without  it.  A  character  like 
his  cannot  be  formed  in  a  day ;  it  must  early 
begin  to  grow. 

The  bond  thus  bound  between  the  children, 
altering  in  forai  as  they  grew,  was  never 
severed ;  nor  was  the  lower  creation  ever 
cut  off  from  its  share  in  the  petitions  of  any 
one  of  them.  When  they  ceased  to  assemble 
as  a  community,  they  continued  to  act  on  the 
same  live  principles. 

Gladly  as  their  parents  would  have  sent 
them  to  college,  Andrew  and  Sandy  had  to 
leave  school  only  to  work  on  the  farm.  But 
they  carried  their  studies  on  from  the  point 
they  had  reached.  When  they  could  not  get 
farther  without  help,  they  sought  and  found 
it.  For  a  year  or  two  they  went  in  the  winter 
to  an  evening  school ;  but  it  took  so  much 
time  to  go  and  come,  that  they  found  they 
could  make  more  progress  by  "svorking  at 
home.  What  help  they  sought  w^ent  a  long 
way,  and  what  they  learned,  they  knew. 

When  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the 
evening  meal,  they  went  to  the  room  their 
own  hands  had  made  convenient  for  study  as 
well  as  sleep,  and  there  resumed  the  labour 
they  had  dropped  the  night  before.  Together 
they  read  Greek  and  mathematics,  but 
Andrew  worked  mainly  in  literature,  Sandy 
in  mechanics.  On  Saturdays,  Sandy  gener- 
ally wrought  at  some  model,  while  Andrew 


read  to  him.  On  Sundays,  they  always,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  read  the  Bible  together. 

The  brothers  were  not  a  little  amused  with 
Miss  Fordyce's  patronage  of  Andrew;  but 
they  had  now  been  too  long  endeavouring  to 
bring  into  subjection  the  sense  of  personal 
importance,  to  take  offence  at  it. 

Dawtie  had  gone  into  service,  and  they 
seldom  saw  her  except  when  she  came  home 
for  a  day  at  the  term.  She  was  a  grown 
woman  now,  but  the  same  loving  child  as 
before.  She  counted  the  brothers  her  supe- 
riors, just  as  they  counted  the  laird  and  his 
daughter  their  superiors.  But  whereas  Alexa 
claimed  the  homage,  Dawtie  yielded  where 
was  no  thought  of  claiming  it.  The  brothers 
regarded  her  as  their  sister.  That  she  was 
poorer  than  they,  only  made  them  the  more 
watchful  over  her,  and  if  possible  the  more 
respectful  to  her.  So  she  had  a  rich  return 
for  her  care  of  the  chickens  and  kittens  and 
puppies. 

CHAPTER  XI. — GEORGE  AND  ANDREW. 

George  went  home  the  next  day ;  and  the 
following  week  sent  Andrew  a  note,  explain-  | 
ing  that  when  he  saw  him  he  did  not  know 
his  obligation  to  him,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that,  when  next  in  town,  he  would  call 
upon  him.  This  was  hardly  well,  being  con- 
descension to  a  superior.  Perhaps  the  w^orst 
evil  in  the  sense  of  social  superiority,  is  the 
vile  fancy  that  it  alters  human  relation  • 
George  did  not  feel  bound  to  make  the 
same  acknowledgment  of  obligation  to  one 
in  humble  position,  as  to  one  in  the  same 
golden  rank  with  himself !  It  says  ill 
for  social  distinction,  if,  for  its  preservation, 
such  an  immoral  difference  be  essential.  But 
Andrew  was  not  one  to  dwell  upon  his  rights. 
He  thought  it  friendly  of  Mr.  Crawford  to 
ask  him  to  call ;  therefore,  although  he  had 
little  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
grudged  the  loss  of  time,  to  no  man  so 
precious  as  to  him  who  has  a  pursuit  in 
addition  to  a  calling,  Andrew,  far  stronger 
in  courtesy  than  the  man  w^ho  invited  him, 
took  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  to  go  and 
see  him. 

Mr.  Crawford  the  elder  lived  in  some  style, 
and  his  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  whose 
blatant  adornment  filled  Andrew  with  friendly 
pity  :  no  man  -would  submit  to  be  dressed 
like  that,  he  judged,  except  from  necessity. 
The  reflection  sprang  from  no  foolish  and 
degrading  contempt  for  household  service. 
It  is  true  Andrew  thought  no  labour  so 
manly  as  that  in  the  earth,  out  of  which 
grows  everything  that  makes  the  loveliness 
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or  use  of  Nature  ;  for  by  it  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  primaries  of  human  life,  and 
was  God's  fellow-labourer,  a  helper  in  the 
work  of  the  universe,  knowing  the  ways  of 
it  and  living  in  them  ;  but  not  the  less  would 
he  have  done  any  service,  and  that  cheer- 
fully, which  his  own  need  or  that  of  others 
might  have  required  of  him.  The  colours  of 
a  parrot,  however,  were  not  fit  for  a  son  of 
man,  and  hence  his  look  of  sympathy.  His 
regard  was  met  only  by  a  glance  of  plain 
contempt,  as  the  lackey,  moved  by  the  same 
spirit  as  his  master,  left  him  standing  in  the 
hall — to  return  presently,  and  show  him 
into  the  library — a  room  of  mahogany,  red 
morocco,  and  yellow  calf,  where  George  sat. 
He  rose,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Ingram,"  he 
said.  "  When  I  wrote  I  had  but  just  learned 
how  much  I  was  indebted  to  you." 

"I  understand  what  you  must  mean,"  re- 
turned Andrew,  "but  it  was  scarce  worth 
alluding  to.  Miss  Fordyce  had  the  better 
claim  to  serve  you  ! " 

"You  call  it  nothing  to  carry  a  man  of  my 
size  over  a  mile  of  heather  ! " 

"  I  had  help,"  answered  Andrew  ;  "  and  but 
for  the  broken  leg,"  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"I  could  have  carried  you  well  enough 
alone." 

There  came  a  pause,  for  George  did  not 
know  what  next  to  do  with  the  farmer-fel- 
low. So  the  latter  spoke  again,  being  unem- 
barrassed. 

"You  have  a  grand  library,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford !  It  must  be  fine  to  sit  among  so  many 
books  !  It's  just  like  a  wine-merchant's  cel- 
lars— only  here  you  can  open  and  drink,  and 
leave  the  bottles  as  full  as  before  !  " 

"  A  good  simile,  Mr.  Ingram  !  "  replied 
George.  "  You  must  come  and  dine  with  me, 
and  we'n  open  another  sort  of  bottle  !  " 

"  You  must  excuse  me  there,  sir  !  I  have 
no  time  for  that  sort  of  bottle." 

"  I  understand  you  read  a  great  deal  ? " 

"Weather  permitting,"  returned  Andrew. 

"  I  should  have  thought  if  anything  was 
independent  of  the  weather,  it  must  be  read- 
ing ! " 

"  Not  a  farmer's  reading,  sir.  To  him  the 
weather  is  the  word  of  God,  telling  him 
whether  to  work  or  read." 

George  was  silent.  To  him  the  word  of 
God  was  the  Bible  ! 

"But  you  must  read  a  great  deal  your- 
self, sir  ! "  resumed  Andrew,  casting  a  glance 
round  the  room. 

"  The  books  are  my  father's !"  said  George. 

He  did  not  mention  that  his  own  reading 


came  all  in  the  library-cart,  except  when  he 
wanted  some  special  information ;  for  George 
was  "  a  practical  man  "  !  He  read  his  bible 
to  prepare  for  his  class  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  his  Shakspere  when  he  was  going  to  see 
one  of  his  plays  acted.  He  would  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds  by  paying  due  attention 
to  both  !     He  was  religious,  but  liberal. 

His  father  was  a  banker,  an  elder  of  the 
kirk,  well  reputed  in  and  beyond  his  circle. 
He  gave  to  many  charities,  and  largely  to  edu- 
cational schemes.  His  religion  was  to  hold 
by  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  keep 
himself  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  money- 
dealers.  He  went  to  church  regularly,  and 
always  asked  God's  blessing  on  his  food,  as 
if  it  were  a  kind  of  general  sauce.  He  never 
prayed  God  to  make  him  love  his  neighbour, 
or  help  him  to  be  an  honest  man.  He  "  had 
worship "  every  morning,  no  doubt ;  but 
only  a  Nonentity  like  his  God  could  care  for 
such  prayers  as  his.  George  rejected  his 
father's  theology  as  false  in  logic,  and  cruel 
in  character  :  George  knew  just  enough  of 
God  to  be  guilty  of  neglecting  him. 

"  When  I  am  out  all  day,  I  can  do  with 
less  reading ;  for  then  I  have  the  '  book  of 
knowledge  fair,' "  said  Andrew,  quoting  Mil- 
ton. "  It  does  not  take  all  one's  attention  to 
drive  a  straight  furrow,  or  keep  the  harrow 
on  the  edge  of  the  last  bout ! " 

"You  don't  mean  you  can  read  your 
bible  as  you  hold  the  plough  ! "  said  George. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Andrew,  amused.  "A 
body  could  not  well  manage  a  book  between 
the  stilts  of  the  plough.  The  Bible  will  keep 
till  you  get  home  ;  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.  But  Paul  counted  the  book  of  creation 
enough  to  make  the  heathen  to  blame  for  not 
minding  it.  Never  a  wind  wakes  of  a  sudden, 
but  it  talks  to  me  about  God.  And  is  not 
the  sunlight  the  same  that  came  out  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  at  his  transfiguration  ? " 

"  You  seem  to  have  some  rather  peculiar 
ideas  of  your  own,  Mr.  Ingram  !  " 

"  Perhaps,  sir !  For  a  man  to  have  no 
ideas  of  his  own,  is  much  the  same  as  to 
have  no  ideas  at  all.  A  man  cannot  have 
the  ideas  of  another  man,  any  more  than  he 
can  have  another  man's  soul,  or  another 
man's  body ! " 

"  That  is  dangerous  doctrine." 

"Perhaps  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
same  thing  !  I  mean  by  ideas^  what  a  man 
orders  his  life  by." 

"  Your  ideas  may  be  wrong  !" 

"  The  All-wise  is  my  judge." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  if  you  are  in  the 
wrong ! " 
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"It  is  the  only  good,  whether  I  be  in  the 
right  or  the  wrong.  Would  I  have  my  mis- 
takes overlooked  1  What  judge  would  I 
desire  but  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  !  Shall 
he  not  do  right  ?  And  will  he  not  set  me 
right  1 " 

"  That  is  a  most  dangerous  confidence  ! " 

"It  would  be  if  there  were  any  other  judge. 
But  it  will  be  neither  the  church  nor  the 
world  that  will  sit  on  the  great  white  throne. 
He  who  sits  there  will  not  ask  '  Did  you  go 
to  church  ? '  or  '  Did  you  believe  in  this  or 
that  1 '  but,  '  Did  you  do  what  I  told  you  1 '  " 

"  And  what  will  you  say  to  that,  Mr.  In- 
gram 1 " 

"  I  will  say,  '  Lord,  thou  knowest ! '  " 

The  answer  checked  George  a  little. 

"  Suppose  he  should  say  you  did  not,  what 
would  you  answer  ? " 

"  I  would  say,  '  Lord,  send  me  where  I 
may  learn.' " 

"And  if  he  should  say,  'That  is  what  I 
sent  you  into  the  world  for,  and  you  have 
not  done  it ! '  what  would  you  say  then  ? " 

"  I  should  hold  my  peace." 

"  You  do  what  he  tells  you  then  ? " 

"I  try." 

"Does  he  not  say,  'Forsake  not  the  as- 
sembling of  yourselves  together '  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"No!" 

"  Somebody  says  something  like  it  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews." 

"And  isn't  that  the  same  ?" 

"  The  man  who  wrote  it  would  be  indig- 
nant at  your  saying  so  !  Tell  me,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, what  makes  a  gathering  a  church  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  me  some  time  to  arrange 
my  ideas  before  I  could  answer  you." 

"Is  it  not  the  presence  of  Christ  that 
makes  an  assembly  a  church  1 " 

"Well?" 

"  Does  he  not  say  that  where  two  or  three 
are  met  in  his  name,  there  is  he  in  the  midst 
of  them?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  thus  far  I  will  justify  myself  to 
you,  that,  if  I  do  not  go  to  what  you  call 
church,  I  yet  often  make  one  of  a  company 
met  in  his  name." 

"  He  does  not  limit  the  company  to  two 
or  three  ! " 

"Assuredly  not.  But  if  I  find  I  get 
more  help  and  strength  with  a  certain  few, 
why  should  I  go  with  a  multitude  to 
get  less  ?  Will  you  draw  another  line  than 
the  Master's  ?  Why  should  it  be  more  sa- 
cred to  worship  with  five  hundred  or  five 
thousand  than  with  three  ?     If  he  is  in  the 


midst  of  them,  they  cannot  be  wrong  ga- 
thered ! " 

"  It  looks  as  if  you  thought  yourselves  bet- 
ter than  everybody  else  !  " 

"  If  it  were  so,  then  certainly  he  would  not 
be  one  of  the  gathering 


"  How  are  you 
midst  of  you  ?  " 
"If  we   are   not 


to  know  that  he  is  in  the 


keeping   his  command- 


ments, he  is  not.  But  his  presence  cannot 
be  proved ;  it  can  only  be  known.  If  he 
meet  us,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  joy  of  his 
presence  that  we  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  does  meet  us  !  If  a  man  has  the 
company  of  the  Lord,  he  will  care  little 
whether  another  does  or  does  not  believe  that 
he  has." 

"Your  way  is  against  the  peace  of  the 
church  !     It  fosters  division." 

"  Did  the  lord  come  to  send  peace  on  the 
earth  ?  My  way,  as  you  call  it,  would  make 
division,  but  division  between  those  who  call 
themselves  his,  and  those  who  are  his.  It 
would  bring  together  those  that  love  him. 
Company  would  merge  with  company  that 
they  might  look  on  the  Lord  together.  I  don't 
believe  Jesus  cares  much  for  what  is  called 
the  visible  church;  but  he  cares  with  his 
very  Godhead  for  those  that  do  as  he  tells 
them ;  they  are  his  Father's  friends ;  they 
are  his  elect  by  whom  he  will  save  the 
world.  It  is  by  those  who  obey,  and  by 
their  obedience,  that  he  will  save  those 
who  do  not  obey,  that  is,  will  bring  them 
to  obey.  It  is  one  by  one  the  world  will 
pass  to  his  side.  There  is  no  saving  in 
the  lump.  If  a  thousand  be  converted  at 
once,  it  is  every  single  lonely  man  that  is 
converted." 

"  You  would  make  a  slow  process  of  it !  " 

"  If  slow,  yet  faster  than  any  other.  All 
God's  processes  are  slow.  How  many  years 
has  the  world  existed,  do  you  imagine, 
sir?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Geologists  say  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands." 

"And  how  many  is  it  since  Christ  came?" 

"Toward  two  thousand." 

"  Then  we  are  but  in  the  morning  of  Chris- 
tianity !  There  is  plenty  of  time.  The  day 
is  before  us." 

"  Dangerous  doctrine  for  the  sinner  ! " 

"  Why  ?  Time  is  plentiful  for  his  miserj^, 
if  he  will  not  repent ;  plentiful  for  the  mercy 
of  God  that  would  lead  him  to  repentance^ 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  labour  and  hope^ 
none  for  indifference  and  delay.  God  wi 
have  his  creatures  good.  They  cannot  escaj 
him." 
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"  Then  a  man  may  put  off  repentance  as 
long  as  lie  pleases  !  " 

"  Certainly  he  may — at  least  as  long  as  he 
can — but  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  try  issues 
with  God." 

"  I  can  hardly  say  I  understand  you." 

"Mr.  Crawford,  you  have  questioned  me 
in  the  way  of  kindly  anxiety  and  reproof ; 
that  has  given  me  the  right  to  question  you. 
Tell  me,  do  you  admit  we  are  bound  to  do 
what  our  Lord  requires  1 " 

"Of  course.  How  could  any  Christian 
man  do  otherwise  ? " 

"Yet  a  man  may  say  '  Lord,  Lord,'  and  be 
cast  out !  It  is  one  thing  to  say  we  are 
bound  to  do  what  the  Lord  tells  us,  and 
another  to  do  what  he  tells  us  !  He  says 
'  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness  ' :  Mr.  Crawford,  are  you  seek- 
ing the  kingdom  of  God  first,  or  are  you 
seeking  money  first  ? " 

"  We  are  sent  into  the  world  to  make  our 
living." 

"  Sent  into  the  world,  we  have  to  seek  our 
living;  we  are  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
seek  our  living,  but  to  seek  the  kingdom 
and  righteousness  of  God.  And  to  seek  a 
living  is  very  different  from  seeking  a  for- 
tune ! " 

"If  you,  Mr.  Ingram,  had  a  little  whole- 
some ambition,  you  would  be  less  given  to 
judging  your  neighbours." 

Andrew  held  his  peace,  and  George  con- 
cluded he  had  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
— which  was  all  he  wanted ;  of  the  truth 
concerned  he  did  not  see  enough  to  care 
about  it.  Andrew,  perceiving  no  good  was 
to  be  done,  was  willing  to  appear  defeated ; 
he  did  not  value  any  victory  but  the  victory 
of  the  truth,  and  George  was  not  yet  capable 
of  being  conquered  by  the  truth. 

"  No  !  "  resumed  he,  "  we  must  avoid  per- 
sonalities. There  are  certain  things  all 
respectable  people  have  agreed  to  regard  as 
right :  he  is  a  presumptuous  man  who  refuses 
to  regard  them.     Reflect  on  it,  Mr.  Ingram." 

The  curious  smile  hovered  about  the  lip 
of  the  ploughman ;  when  things  to  say  did 
not  come  to  him,  he  went  nowhere  to  fetch 
them.  Almost  in  childhood  he  had  learned 
that,  when  one  is  required  to  meet  the  lie, 
words  are  given  him ;  when  they  are  not, 
silence  is  better.  A  man  who  does  not  love 
the  truth,  but  disputes  for  victory,  is  the 
swine  before  whom  pearls  must  not  be  cast. 
Andrew's  smile  meant  that  it  had  been  a 
waste  of  his  time  to  call  upon  Mr.  Crawford. 
But  he  did  not  blame  himself,  for  he  had 
come   out  of   pure  friendliness.     He  would 


have  risen  at  once,  but  feared  to  seem  ofi'ended. 
Crawford,  therefore,  with  the  rudeness  of  a 
superior,  himself  rose,  saying, 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Ingram  ? " 

"The  only  thing  one  man  can  do  for 
another,  is  to  be  at  one  with  him,"  answered 
Andrew,  rising. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  socialist !  That  accounts 
for  much  !  "  said  George. 

"  Tell  me  this,"  returned  Andrew,  looking 
him  in  the  eyes  :  "  Did  Jesus  ever  ask  of 
his  Father  anything  his  Father  would  not 
give  him  1 " 

"Not  that  I  remember," answered  George, 
fearing  a  theological  trap. 

"  He  said  once — '  I  pray  for  them  which 
shall  believe  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us  ! '  No  man  can 
be  one  with  another,  who  is  not  one  with 
Christ." 

As  he  left  the  house,  a  carriage  drove  up, 
in  which  was  Mr.  Ciawford  the  elder,  home 
from  a  meeting  of  directors,  at  which  a 
dividend  had  been  agreed  upon — to  be  paid 
from  the  capital,  in  preparation  for  another 
issue  of  shares. 

Andrew  walked  home  a  little  bewildered. 
"  How  is  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  so 
many  who  would  be  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
not  being  Christians,  and  are  horrified  at  any 
man  who  does  not  believe  there  is  a  God,  are 
yet  absolutely  indifferent  to  what  their  Lord 
tells  them  to  do  if  they  would  be  his  dis- 
ciples 1 — But  may  not  I  be  in  like  case  without 
knowing  it  1  Do  I  meet  God  in  my  geome- 
try ?  When  I  so  much  enjoy  my  Euclid,  is 
it  always  God  geometrizing  to  me  ?  Do  I 
feel  talking  with  God  every  time  I  dwell 
upon  any  fact  of  his  world  of  lines  and 
circles  and  angles  1  Is  it  God  with  me, 
every  time  that  the  joy  of  life,  of  a  wind 
or  a  sky  or  a  lovely  phrase,  flashes  through 
me  1 — Oh  my  God,"  he  broke  out  in  speech- 
less prayer  as  he  walked, — and  those  that 
passed  said  to  themselves  he  was  mad : 
how,  in  such  a  world,  could  any  but  a  mad- 
man wear  a  face  of  joy  ! — "  Oh  my  God,  thou 
art  all  in  all,  and  I  have  everything  !  The 
world  is  mine  because  it  is  thine  !  I  thank 
thee,  my  God,  that  thou  hast  lifted  me  up  to 
see  whence  I  came,  to  know  to  whom  I  be- 
long, to  know  who  is  my  Father,  and  makes 
me  his  heir !  I  am  thine,  infinitely  more 
than  mine  own ;  and  thou  art  mine  as  thou 
art  Christ's  ! " 

He  knew  his  Father  in  the  same  way  that 
Jesus  Christ  knows  his  Father.     He  was  at 
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home  in  the  universe,  neither  lonely,  nor  out 
of  doors,  nor  afraid. 

CHAPTER  XII. — THE   CRAWFORDS. 

Through  strong  striving  to  secure  his  life, 
Mr.  Crawford  lost  it, — both  in  God's  sense  of 
loss  and  his  own.  He  narrowly  escaped 
being  put  in  prison,  died  instead,  and  was 
put  into  God's  prison  to  pay  the  uttermost 
farthing.  But  he  had  been  such  a  good 
Christian,  that  his  fellow  Christians  mourned 
over  his  failure  and  his  death,  not  over 
his  dishonesty !  For  did  they  not  know 
that  if,  by  more  dishonesty,  he  could  have 
managed  to  recover  his  footing,  he  would 
have  paid  everything  ?  One  injunction  only  he 
obeyed — he  provided  for  his  own  :  of  all  the 
widows  concerned  in  his  bank,  his  widow  alone 
was  secured  from  want ;  and  she,  like  a  duti- 
ful wife,  took  care  that  his  righteous  inten- 
tion should  be  righteously  carried  out :  not 
a  penny  would  she  give  up  to  the  paupers 
her  husband  had  made. 

The  downfall  of  the  house  of  cards  took 
place  a  few  months  after  George's  return  to 
its  business.  Not  initiated  to  the  mysteries  of 
his  father's  transactions,  ignorant  of  what 
had  long  been  threatening,  it  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  him.  But  he  was  a  man  of  action, 
and  at  once  looked  to  America  :  at  home  he 
could  not  hold  up  his  head  ! 

He  had  often  been  to  Potlurg,  and  had 
been  advancing  in  intimacy  with  Alexa ;  but 
he  would  not  show  himself  there  until  he 
could  appear  as  a  man  of  decision — until  he 
was  on  the  point  of  departure.  She  would 
be  the  more  willing  to  believe  his  innocence 
of  complicity  in  the  deceptions  that  had  led 
to  his  ruin !  He  would  thus  also  manifest 
self-denial,  and  avoid  the  charge  of  interested 
motives !  he  could  not  face  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  suitor  with  nothing  to  offer ! 
George  had  always  taken  the  grand  role — 
that  of  superior,  benefactor,  bestower.  He 
was  powerful  in  condescension  ! 

Not,  therefore,  until  the  night  before  he 
sailed,  did  he  go  to  Potlurg. 

Alexa  received  him  with  a  shade  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  he  said  abruptly,  the 
moment  they  Avere  seated. 

Her  heart  gave  a  painful  throb  in  her 
throat,  but  she  did  not  lose  her  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To  New  York,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  got 
a  situation  there — in  a  not  unimportant  house. 
There  at  least  I  am  taken  for  an  honest  man  ! 
From  your  heaven  I  have  fallen  ! " 


"  No  one  falls  from  any  heaven  but  has 
himself  to  blame  !  "  rejoined  Alexa. 

"Where  have  I  been  to  blame?  I  was 
not  in  my  father's  confidence.  I  knew  no- 
thing, positively  nothing,  of  what  was  going 
on." 

"  Why  then  did  you  not  come  to  see 
me?" 

"  A  man  who  is  neither  beggar  nor  thief, 
is  not  wilHng  to  look  either." 

"  You  would  have  come  if  you  had  trusted 
me  ! "  she  said. 

"You  must  pardon  pride  in  a  ruined 
man!"  he  answered.  "Now  that  I  am 
starting  to-morrow,  I  do  not  feel  the  same 
dread  of  being  misunderstood  !  " 

"  It  was  not  kind  of  you,  George !  Know- 
ing yourself  fit  to  be  trusted,  why  did  you 
not  think  me  capable  of  trusting ! " 

"  But,  Alexa  ! — a  man's  own  father  ! " 

For  a  moment  he  showed  signs  of  an 
emotion  he  had  seldom  had  to  repress. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  George ! "  cried 
Alexa.  "I  am  both  stupid  and  selfish ! 
— Are  you  really  going  so  far? " 

Her  voice  trembled. 

"  I  am — but  to  return,  I  hope,  in  a  very 
different  position ! " 

"  You  would  have  me  understand — ? " 

"  That  I  shall  then  be  able  to  hold  up  my 
head." 

"Why  should  an  innocent  man  ever  do 
otherwise  ? " 

"  He  cannot  help  seeing  himself  in  other 
people's  thoughts ! " 

"  If  we  are  in  the  right,  ought  we  to  mind 
what  people  think  of  us  ? "  said  Alexa. 

"Perhaps  not.  But  I  will  make  them 
think  of  me  as  I  choose  !  " 

"How?" 

"  By  compelling  their  respect." 

"  You  mean  to  make  a  fortune  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  will  be  the  fortune  they  respect ! 
You  will  not  be  more  worthy  !  " 

"I  shall  not." 

"  Is  such  respect  worth  having  ? " 

"Not  in  itself." 

"  In  what  then  ?  Why  lay  yourself  out 
for  it?'' 

"Believe  me,  Alexa,  even  the  real  respect 
of  such  people  would  be  worthless  to  me. 
I  only  want  to  bring  them  to  their  marrow- 
bones ! " 

The  truth  was,  Alexa  prized  social  position 
so  dearly  that  she  did  not  relish  his  regard- 
ing it  as  a  thing  at  the  command  of  money. 
Let  George  be  as  rich  as  a  Jew  or  an 
American,  Alexa  would  never  regard  him  as 
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her  equal !  George  worshipped  money;  Alexa 
worshipped  birth  and  land. 

Our  own  way  of  being  wrong  is  all  right 
in  our  own  eyes ;  our  neighbour's  way  of 
being  wrong  is  offensive  to  all  that  is  good 
in  us.  We  are  anxious  therefore,  kindly 
anxious,  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  his  eye, 
never  thinking  of  the  big  beam  in  the  way 
of  the  operation.  Jesus  laboured  to  show 
us  that  our  immediate  business  is  to  be  right 
ourselves.  Until  we  are,  even  our  righteous 
indignation  is  waste. 

While  he  spoke,  George's  eyes  were  on 
the  ground.  His  grand  resolve  did  not  give 
his  innocence  strength  to  look  in  the  face  of 
the  woman  he  loved  ;  he  felt,  without  know- 
ing why,  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  him. 
Of  the  paltriness  of  his  ambition,  he  had  no 
inward  hint.  The  high  resolves  of  a  puny 
nature  must  be  a  laughter  to  the  angels — 
the  bad  ones. 

"  If  a  man  has  no  ambition,"  he  resumed, 
feeling  after  her  objection,  "  how  is  he  to 
fulfil  the  end  of  his  being  !  No  sluggard 
ever  made  his  mark  !  How  would  the  world 
advance  but  for  the  men  who  have  to  make 
their  fortunes  !  If  a  man  find  his  father  has 
not  made  money  for  him,  what  is  he  to  do  but 
make  it  for  himself  ?  You  would  not  have 
me  all  my  life  a  clerk  ! — If  I  had  but  known, 
I  should  by  this  time  have  been  well  ahead  !  " 

Alexa  had  nothing  to  answer;  it  all  sounded 
very  reasonable  !  Were  not  Scots  boys  every- 
where taught  it  was  the  business  of  life  to 


rise  ?  In  whatever  position  they  were,  was 
it  not  their  part  to  get  out  of  it  ?  She  did 
not  see  that  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
only  we  are  bound  to  rise.  We  are  born 
into  the  world  not  to  rise  in  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  but  out  of  it.  And  the  only  way 
to  rise  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  do 
the  work  given  us  to  do.  Whatever  be 
intended  for  us,  this  is  the  only  way  to 
it.  We  have  not  to  promote  ourselves, 
but  to  do  our  work.  It  is  the  master  of 
the  feast  who  says  "Go  up."  If  a  man 
go  up  of  himself,  he  will  find  he  has  mis- 
taken the  head  of  the  table. 

More  talk  followed,  but  neither  cast  any 
light ;  neither  saw  the  true  question.  George 
took  his  leave.  Alexa  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Alexa  did  not  like  the  form  of  George's 
ambition — to  gain  money,  and  so  compel 
the  respect  of  persons  he  did  not  himself 
respect.  But  was  she  clear  of  the  money- 
disease  herself  ?  Would  she  have  married  a 
poor  man,  to  go  on  as  hitherto  1  Would  she 
not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  George  know 
how  she  had  supplied  his  needs  while  he  lay 
in  the  house — that  it  was  with  the  poor  gains 
of  her  poultry  yard  she  fed  him  ?  Did  it 
improve  her  moral  position  toward  money 
that  she  regarded  commerce  with  contempt 
— a  rudiment  of  the  time  when  nobles  treated 
merchants  as  a  cottager  his  bees  ? 

George's  situation  was  a  subordinate  one 
in  a  house  of  large  dealings  in  Wall-street. 
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THREE  SHORT  PAPERS. 

By  E.  H.  PLUMPTEE,  D.D.,  Dean  op  Wells. 

I. — THIS    SIDE   THE   VEIL   AND   THAT. 


IT  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  these 
papers  the  date  or  the  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  I  have  stated  in  a  volume 
of  "  Biblical  Studies  "f  my  conviction  that  it 
came  into  the  literature  of  Israel  from  a 
region  of  Semitic  thought  that  lay  outside 
its  immediate  influence  ;  that  this  was  at  the 
time  when  the  widening  questions,  of  which 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  the  representa- 
tive, sought  to  find  answers  to  the  problems 
which  men  had  to  face,  and  through  the 
intercourse   which    was    opened     with    the 

•  The  quotations  throughout  these  papers  are  taken  from 
the  Eevised  Version.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  book  in  the 
Bible  in  which  it  is  so  helpful  as  throwing  light  into  dark 
places. 
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rulers  and  the  peoples  of  Arabia,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  East,  and  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
the  wisdom  also  of  Temen  and  of  Uz.  ^  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  test  that  wisdom 
with  her  hard  questions.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
in  that  converse  there  was  an  interchange 
of  problems,  doubts,  partial  or  complete 
solutions.  As  one  result  of  this  intercourse, 
I  conceive  the  Book  of  Job,  then,  as  ever, 
the  work  of  a  "great  unknown,"  to  have 
fallen  on  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it,  to 
have  been  welcomed  by  many  hearts  which 
found  in  it  that  which  met  their  wants, 
and  to  have  taken  its  place  as  the  great 
drama  of  Hebrew  literature,  the  greatest 
didactic   drama   (it   would    be    an   obvious 
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blunder  of  criticism  to  compare  it  with  the 
works  of  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare,  which 
are  not  purely  didactic)  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Book  of  Job  has 
shared  the  fate  of  other  great  poems,  and 
we  know  it  chiefly  by  quotations.  Passages 
of  wonderful  power  and  beauty  become 
familiar  to  us,  and,  even  as  such,  take  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  with  a  power  to  elevate 
and  ennoble.  Sometimes  they  do  much  more 
than  this,  and  pass  into  the  inner  depths  of 
our  souls,  leading  us  to  know  ourselves, 
often  also  revealing  to  us  the  things  of  God, 
and  truths  that  stretch  far  into  the  regions 
of  the  eternal.  As  a  psalm  of  nature,  a 
picture-gallery  of  the  marvels  of  creation,  it 
may  hold  its  own,  even  when  compared 
with  the  great  masterpieces  of  Homer  and 
of  Dante.  There  are  few  students  of  the 
Bible  who  do  not  remember  its  descriptions 
of  "  behemoth,"  the  hippopotamus  (ch.  xl.) 
and  "  leviathan,"  the  crocodile  (ch.  xli.),  of 
the  lion,  and  the  wild  ass  and  the  wild  ox, 
and  the  ostrich,  and  the  hoise,  and  the 
hawk,  and  the  eagle  (ch.  xxxix.);  or,  passing 
to  the  inanimate  world,  of  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth,  which  were  laid 
"when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy " 
(xxxviii.  7) ;  of  the  dew  and  the  ice  and  the 
hoar-frost  of  heaven,  the  water-flood,  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder  (xxxviii.  25 —  30), 
of  the  bright  constellations  in  the  firmament, 
Pleiades  and  Orion,  and  the  Bear  (xxxviii. 
31—32). 

And  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  moral 
life  of  man  there  are  truths,  which,  as  iso- 
lated truths,  have  become  household  words 
among  us.  We  still  ask,  "  Shall  mortal  man 
be  more  just  than  God  ?  Shall  a  man  be 
more  pure  than  his  Maker?"  (iv.  17),  or 
"  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ? 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst 
thou  do  deeper  than  Sheol  •*  what  canst  thou 
know  ? "  (xi.  7,  8).  Every  time  we  stand  by 
the  open  grave  the  old  words  ring  in  our 
ears :  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  is  of 
few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He  cometh 
forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  :  He 
fleeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not " 
(xiv.  1,  2).  As,  of  old,  we  confess  that  in 
some  sense  we  are  still  Agnostics,  that  there 
are  at  least  limits  to  our  knowledge,  which 
tell  us  that  the  "most  part  of  God's  works 
are  hid."  "Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  He 
is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  cannot 

*  Hades,  the  unseen  world,  the  region  of  the  dead. 


perceive  Him  :  On  the  left  hand,  where  He 
doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  Him:  He 
hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  ^ 
cannot  see  Him  "  (xxiii.  8,  9).  We  express  I 
our  hopes  for  the  future  that  lies  behind  the 
veil  in  the  very  words  in  which  Job  ex- 
pressed them.  "  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  up  at  the  last 
upon  the  earth,  and  after  my  skin  hath  been 
thus  destroyed,  yet  from  my  flesh  shall  I  see 
God  :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine 
eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another  "  (xix.  25 
— 27).  Still  we  confess,  not  our  ignorance 
(fnly,  but  our  unworthiness  in  the  words, 
"  How  then  can  man  be  just  with  God  ?  or 
how  can  he  be  clean  that  is  born  of  a 
woman  1  Behold,  even  the  moon  hath  no 
brightness  and  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  His 
sight :  How  much  less  man  that  is  a  worm, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  is  a  worm  "  (xxv. 
4 — 6).  The  grand  anthem  in  honour  of 
divine  Avisdom  still  echoes  in  our  ears,  telling 
us  that  after  all  creation  has  been  searched, 
it  is  to  be  found  only  in  remembering  the 
golden  thought,  "Behold,  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from 
evil  is  understanding"  (xxviii.  28).  We 
find  a  prophecy  of  redemption  and  restora- 
tion in  the  words  which  tell  us  that  when 
God  "  is  gracious  unto  man.  He  saith,  De- 
liver him  from  going  down  to  the  pit:  I  have 
found  a  ransom.  His  flesh  shall  be  fresher 
than  a  child's ;  he  returneth  to  the  days  of 
his  youth,  and  He  is  favourable  unto  him,  so 
that  he  seeth  His  face  with  joy,  and  He 
restoreth  unto  man  his 
(xxxiii.  24—26). 

We  are,  as  I  said,  better  and  stronger 
for  such  words  as  these,  whether  they 
come  to  us  in  their  own  native  greatness,  or 
are  expanded  in  the  skilled  utterance  of 
some  eloquent  preacher.  But  still  it  remains 
true,  that  there  is  something  more  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  great  poem,  than  can  be 
measured  by  any  number  of  quotations. 
We  want  to  know  what  is  its  meaning  as  a 
whole ;  what  purpose  was  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  writer.  And  here  it  is  not  easy 
to  answer  that  question.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  the  passages  which 
I  have  quoted  are  found,  some  of  them  in 
Job's  own  speeches,  some  of  them  in  those 
of  the  three  friends  who  are  the  chief  inter- 
locutors in  the  first  pai't  of  the  drama,  some 
again  in  that  of  Elihu,  who  intervenes  as 
reproving  both  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
superior  wisdom.  And  when  we  ask  how 
far  each  of  these  is  stamped  with  approval 
as  part  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  answer  is 
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at  first  perplexing.  Were  Job's  three  friends 
right  ?  The  answer  is  found  first  in  the  fact 
that  Elihu's  "  wrath  was  kindled  against  them 
because  they  had  found  no  answer,  and  yet 
had  condemned  Job  "  (xxxii.  3),  and  that 
when  the  Lord  Himself  speaks,  it  is  to  say 
that  His  wrath  also  is  kindled  against  them 
because  "  they  have  not  spoken  of  me  the 
thing  that  is  right"  (xlii.  7).  Was  Job 
Himself  right?  Again  we  have  the  facts 
that  Elihu's  wrath  was  kindled  against  him 
"because  he  justified  himself  rather  than 
God  "  (xxxii.  2),  that  Job  himself  confesses 
that  he  has  been  as  one  that  "  hideth  coun- 
sels without  knowledge,"  that  he  has  uttered 
that  which  he  "  understood  not  "  (xlii.  3) ; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  this  condemnation 
is  balanced  by  the  judgment  which  comes 
from  the  lips  of  the  Most  High  that  "his 
servant  Job  "  has  spoken  of  Him  "  the  thing 
that  is  right"  (xlii.  7).  How  far  Ehhu  was 
right  in  that  long  and  eloquent  speech  which 
came,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  superior  wisdom,  we  are  not  told,  for  in 
that  final  award  he  is  simply  passed  over 
and  ignored. 

In  the  present  paper  I  must  content 
myself  with  stating  the  problem  which  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  felt  himself  called 
to  face,  which  he  felt  that  he  could  in  part 
solve,  leaving  the  process  of  the  solution  and 
the  result  to  those  which  follow.  That 
problem  then  was  nothing  less  than  the 
ever-recurring  difficulty  of  the  mystery  of 
pain  and  suffering  in  a  world  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
good.  How^  can  we  explain  the  apparently 
unequal  distribution  of  that  pain  and  suffer- 
ing in  a  world  the  Euler  of  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  righteous  ?  The  history  of  the 
struggles  of  human  thought,  as  it  faces  the 
problems  of  the  universe,  presents  many 
attempts  to  answer  those  questions.  First 
there  comes  that  which  is  prior  to  any  re- 
cognition of  a  wise  and  beneficent  and 
righteous  Ruler.  Men  think  of  themselves 
as  the  sport  of  elemental  forces,  whom  they 
come  to  personify  as  benevolent  or  malig- 
nant, whom  they  seek  to  propitiate  or  curb 
by  charms,  incantations,  sacrifices.  That 
belief  shows  itself  in  certain  forms  of  fetich- 
worship,  the  adoration  of  natural  objects 
which  are  thought  of  as  having  powers  for 
good  or  evil.  It  retains  its  hold  on  men's 
minds  in  most  forms  of  polytheism.  It 
leads  men  to  think  of  an  At6,  a  destiny 
of  evil,  haunting  this  or  that  house  from 
generation  to   generation.      It   survives    in 


the  belief  in  good  fairies,  and  malevolent 
gnomes  or  elves.  Then,  as  men  advance 
towards  a  clearer  faith  in  one  Supreme 
Ruler,  the  solution  takes  another  form,  which 
finds  a  representative  in  the  Greek  historian 
Herodotus.  They  "think  of  God  as  even 
such  an  one  as  themselves."  The  Supreme 
Ruler  is  like  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  will 
admit  no  rival  near  His  throne.  Their 
prosperity,  as  such,  draws  down  His  wrath. 
His  thunderbolts  strike  the  loftiest  trees. 
The  rich,  the  mighty,  the  happy,  must  ex- 
pect a  change  for  the  worse.  We  can  call 
no  man  happy  before  his  death,  for  the 
greater  his  present  happiness,  the  more  cer- 
tain is  his  downfall.  Princes  will  sit  in  the 
dust,  and  beggars  will  be  raised  to  take  their 
place.  Soon  men's  reason  and  conscience 
protest  against  that  solution.  The  order  of 
the  world  must  be  righteous.-  A  seer  rises 
up  as  JEschylus  did  among  the  Greeks,  like 
an  Athanasius  contra  Mundum,  to  proclaim 
that  all  calamity  is  the  punishment  of  evil. 
Often  that  evil  is  open  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  going  before  to  judgment ;  but  even 
where  it  is  not  so  manifested,  it  must  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  calamity,  which 
must  be  assumed  to  be  a  punishment.  That 
thought  finds  a  sanction,  more  or  less  distinct, 
in  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  righteous  are  never  forsaken, 
it  is  always  well  with  them.  They  are  deli- 
vered from  all  evil.  For  them  there  are  the 
blessings  of  length  of  days  and  health, 
blessings  of  the  field  and  vineyard,  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  victory  in 
battle.  For  the  evil-doers  there  is  the  sword, 
the  famine,  and  the  pestilence.  Their  sin 
finds  them  out.  Carried,  without  being 
balanced  by  reserves  and  limitations,  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  this  belief  justifies  the 
question,  "Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  w^as  born  blind  1 "  or  the 
assumption  that  the  men  "on  whom  the 
tower  in  Siloam  fell  were  sinners  above  all 
that  are  in  Jerusalem." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  varying  solu- 
tions that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job 
found  himself.  The  last  was  the  dominant 
dogma  of  the  time,  the  orthodox  profession 
of  faith  in  God.  We  have  to  see  how  far 
he  was  satisfied  with  it,  what  other  solution 
he  preferred  to  substitute  for  it  as  better  and 
more  satisfying. 


NoTK.— It  is  due,  I  think,  both  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
and  to  myself,  that  I  should  state  that  these  papers  have  been 
•wi'itten  before  reading  the  "Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Job," 
•which  he  has  lately  published. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  WINTEE. 

OUR  home  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps  might  be, 
And  not  on  a  Welsh  hillside, 
And  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea — 
Not  close  to  its  rippling  tide ; 

For  the  silent  night,  with  a  deep,  deep  snow 

Has  covered  the  mountains  and  dell. 
And  a  cold,  clear  air,  where  a  breath  doesn't  blow, 

Has  left  the  snow  where  it  fell ; 

And  the  fallow  fields,  and  the  littered  yard, 
And  the  holes  where  they  dig  the  peat. 

And  all  that  the  beautiful  landscape  marred 
Lie  deep  'neath  the  snowy  sheet ; 

And  every  rough  corner  is  softly  lined. 
And  some  grace  and  some  beauty  wins, 

For  the  snow  covers  gently,  like  Charity  kind, 
A  multitude  great  of  sins. 

The  pine-trees  that  cover  the  mountain  sides 

And  meet  in  the  glen  below, 
Stand  moveless,  until  a  breath  decides 

They  must  let  their  burden  go ; 

As  if  pleased  with  the  gift  that  the  night  has  brought, 

Each  holds  it  tenderly  still. 
And  jealously,  lest  a  flake  be  caught 

If  a  breeze  should  pass  from  the  hill. 

The  sun,  from  behind  the  mountains,  strews 

Their  unwonted  smooth,  white  peaks 
With  exquisite,  dreamy,  opal  hues 

And  dazzling  silver  streaks  ; 

And,  high  above  all,  the  deep  blue  sky — 

We  gaze  in  a  dream  of  bliss  ! 
Oh  !  who  would  ask  winter  to  pass  them  by 

If  its  days  could  be  all  like  this  1 
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By  MABY  HAREISO^. 


IV'ONE  but  those  of  tender,  unselfish  pa- 
-L^  rents'  heart,  who  know  what  it  is  to 
wake  up  to  the  terrible  fact  that  your  child 
will  never  hear  or  never  see  again,  can  do 
more  than  partly  understand  the  burst  of 
tears  with  which  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  rushed  out  of  his  little  four- 
year-old  daughter's  room,  as  she  pleaded 
from  her  little  sick-bed,  at  the  noon  of  a 
bright  April  day,  "  Oh,  nursie,  light  a  can- 
dle ;  take  me  out  of  the  dark."  That  weep- 
ing father  had  himself  just  nursed  her,  day 
and  night  wrestling  with  death  for  his  dar- 
ling and  had  conquered,  but  the  fever  had 
taken  with  it  her  sight. 

It  was  in  1829  that  Dr.  Gilbert's  child  was 
Bmitten,  and  a  little  healthy,  handsome  girl, 
with  two  "flashing  black  eyes,"  became  sight- 
less for  life,  with  two  permanent  sores  at 
the  nostrils  and  ears,  with  a  throat  so  small 
that  swallowing  w^as  only  possible  in  sips. 
So  commenced  the  life  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  Gilbert  famous,  with  a 
fame  far  more  sacred,  if  not  so  universal, 
than  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Nel- 
sons and  the  Wellingtons.  Imbued,  as  she 
gradually  became,  with  the  mind  which  was 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  suffering  woman  became 
an  apostle  of  His,  literally  opening  blind- 
folks'  prison-doors,  bringing  out  sad  captives, 
and  making  their  life  more  acceptable  to 
themselves  and  to  their  Lord,  giving  her  a 
place  among  those  who  have  monumental 
columns  in  the  city  of  God. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  Dr.  Farre,  all 
honour  to  his  name !  the  blind  Httle  child 
was  treated  as  a  seeing  child.  She  was  to 
take  her  chance  at  the  game  in  the  garden, 
put  her  own  chair  to  the  table,  and  generally 
find  her  own  place  in  life.  Dr.  Farre  was 
not  "  the  renowned  ocuhst  of  the  day,"  but 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  human  insight,  divine 
sympathy,  and  common  sense,  and  the  plan 
of  treatment  he  initiated  has  become  a  dis- 
covery in  the  blind  world.  The  child  grew 
to  be  as  bright  and,  in  her  father's  house, 
at  least,  almost  as  independent  as  any  of 
her  eight  sisters,  thanks  to  the  devotion 
w^th  which  Dr.  Gilbert  gave  himself  to 
the  application  of  Dr.  Farre's  rule.  He  did 
all  for  his  child's  sake ;  but  when  his  work 
for  her,  so  good  and  wonderful,  was  done, 
she  herself  stretched  out  her  small  hands  to 
serve  the  bhnd  people  of  the  world.  Nothing 
that  she  enjoyed  was  precious  to  her  save  as 


a  key  to  open  doors  to  those  who  were  sit- 
ting in  the  old  dungeon-like  darkness  of  the 
blind-world,  and  the  lot  of  the  blind  was  sad 
indeed  then. 

She  was  a  passionate  child,  had  her  stand- 
up  talks,  and  flung  the  missiles  to  hand  at 
those  who  greatly  angered  her ;  once  a  chair 
at  her  governess.  But  she  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  everybody,  and  always  won  kind 
words  from  the  Fellows  of  Brasenose.  But 
over  all  other  kindness  rises  the  courageous 
independence  of  Dr.  Gilbert.  When  little 
Elizabeth  was  struck  blind,  the  ancient 
Jewish  idea  that  blindness  was  a  visitation 
of  God  for  sin  had  not  yet  given  way  to  the 
idea  of  Jesus  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  To 
rebel  against  it  was  to  oppose  the  eternal 
decrees,  to  endeavour  to  remove  a  divinely- 
awarded  curse,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
deeper  darkness  of  final  justice.  This  the- 
ology had  been  believed  by  the  fathers  from 
the  days  of  Job.  It  was  the  same  as  to 
plague,  and  bad  crops,  and  cattle  disease ; 
as  Job's  friends  said  to  Job,  an  evil  of 
transgression.  Texts  without  end  were  per- 
verted in  support  of  this  idea.  "  Who  hath 
made  the  blind  and  deaf,  but  the  Lord  ?" 
was  made  to  prove  anything  but  the  truth  it 
was  intended  to  prove,  viz.,  that  He  wiU 
require  an  account  of  their  treatment  at  our 
hands.  But  that  was  the  age  which  could 
condemn  a  boy  to  death  for  stealing  "  two- 
pennyworth  of  paint,"  allow  children  to  ston 
"witches,"  and  belabour  the  insane  "to  cas: 
out  the  devil  in  them." 

Happily,  with  a  blind  child  of  his  own, 
Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  heretic ;  and  following 
the  heart  in  him  he  became  the  blind 
world's  Luther.  The  accepted  creed  was 
too  honible  for  him,  and  without  fear  he 
set  himself,  by  all  the  inventions  and  ap- 
pliances of  his  ingenious  and  far-seeing 
mind,  to  deliver  his  child  from  her  endless 
night,  and  to  help  her  to  share  and  enjoy 
the  world  with,  as  much  as  might  be,  the 
rest  of  his  children. 

Lines  of  strings  were  drawn  across  paper, 
and  she  was  taught  to  write  between  them, 
as  her  sisters  wrote.  Eaised  lead  figures, 
like  type,  were  made  for  her  to  do  sums 
with,  in  a  frame  instead  of  on  a  slate, 
as  her  sisters  did  sums.  She  was  taken 
where  the  forget-me-nots  grew  to  pluck  them 
for  herself,  her  little  fluttering  fingers,  in 
tender  and  reverent  ways,  touching  every 
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petal  and  bruising  none.  He  had  her  to  fill 
his  wine  glass  and  to  learn  when  it  was  full 
by  weight.  Poetry,  especially  Wordsworth's, 
on  flowers,  he  had  read  to  her ;  he  told 
stories  to  her,  took  her  walks,  and  pictured 
to  her  fancy,  as  best  he  could,  the  beauties 
of  nature.  He  treated  her  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible as  he  treated  his  seeing  children,  and 
she  grew  up  bright,  and  clever,  and  happy. 
Her  appointed  place  in  the  circle  of  so  large 
and  young  a  family  was  not  kept  without 
daily,  almost  hourly  sacrifice,  which  the  cur- 
rently-received doctrine  on  the  blind  would 
have  saved  him  from.  The  indomitable  will, 
the  persevering  and  patient  affectionateness, 
the  ceaseless  cheerful  courage  with  which 
father  and  mother  laboured  "  against  the 
Almighty,"  as  the  orthodox  then  believed, 
rank  them  among  heroes  of  humanity. 

We  may  pause  here  to  learn  something 
as  to  the  part  which  feeling  plays  in  man's 
power  to  know  and  utter  truth.  By  all 
that  Jesus  says  as  to  how  men  are  to  be  led 
into  truth — the  truth  of  God  and  His  govern- 
ment, present  and  future — we  are  bound  to 
determine  the  weight  we  should  attach  to 
what  men  teach.  We  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving no  teacher,  in  not  listening  to  him 
even,  who  consigns  anybody  to  suffering, 
though  it  be  even  such  a  nest  of  wickedness 
as  Jerusalem,  if  he  does  it  without  a  tear. 
A  teacher's  authority  is  great  by  its  resem- 
blance to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus 
had  always  a  living  sense  of  the  lot  of  which 
He  spoke  Beit  of  joy  or  of  pain  men  speak, 
their  voice  has  no  truth  till  by  pleasing  or 
painful  passion  they  have  themselves  ad- 
vanced into  it.  Some  measure  of  the  true 
and  mighty  spirit,  which  both  exulted  and 
was  in  an  agony,  must  be  in  men  before 
their  words,  even  though  they  be  the  very 
words  which  Jesus  spoke,  are  the  words  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  letter  of  an  utterance  by 
which  men  are  made  alive,  but  the  spirit  of 
it.  The  letter  alone — that  is  deadly,  and 
truth  is  never  deadly  :"  it  is  life. 

The  sorrows  of  Job  were  not  carried  by 
the  men  who  prated  to  him  about  them ; 
no  mighty  redeeming  passion  was  in  them, 
and  that  made  all  their  words  falsehoods.  It 
is  not  clearly  pronounced  sounds,  nor  is  it 
clearly  reasoned  conclusions,  that  make  words 
the  words  of  God,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Jesus. 
AVords  are  cups  ;  the  very  same  may  convey 
poison  or  blessing.  It  is  not  their  metal  nor 
their  polish  nor  their  antiquity  that  makes 
one  wholesome  and  the  other  pernicious,  but 
the  draught  with  which  they  are  filled.  In  this 

is  that  lies  all  the  difference  between  the 
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words  of  mere  theologians  and  the  words  of 
Jesus  and  of  His  imitator  Paul.  The  per- 
fection of  Jesus  as  a  teacher  lay  not  in  the 
mere  complement  of  facts  He  had  given  Him, 
but  in  the  sympathy  and  the  suffering  He 
had  in  uttering  them. 

To  set  our  theology  aright,  we  want  not 
more  logic,  but  more  feeling,  more  of  the 
bearing  of  the  lot  of  one  man  by  another. 
We  are  to-day  truer  in  our  knowledge  of 
God  than  men  were  in  times  past,  because 
we  feel  more.  Callousness  is  untruth  ;  it  is 
capable  of  all  kinds  of  blundering  and 
blind  getting  off  the  way  into  the  ditch. 
Men  who  speak  of  the  joys  of  the  redeemed 
without  pleasure  and  without  yearnings  to 
reach  them,  or  of  the  pains  of  the  lost 
without  "strong  crying  and  tears"  and  wil- 
lingness to  be  crucified  if  by  it  they  could 
save  men  from  them,  are  talking  falsehoods. 
It  is  only  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  lips 
kindled  with  His  passions,  that  even  God- 
given  words  are  truth. 

Unless  men  are  baptized  with  His  baptism- 
and  drink  of  His  cup,  we  had  better  turn 
from  them  and  not  listen  to  them,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  Author  of  Faith,  sit 
at  His  feet  and  hear  His  words,  watching 
every  expression  of  His  face  to  interpret 
them. 

Dr.  Gilbert  saw  the  blind  eyes  of  his 
daughter  with  Gethsemane-like  anguish,  shut 
as  she  sat  in  her  perpetual  prison-house. 
His  sympathy  put  him  in  his  little  daughter's 
sad  place.  She  annihilated  much  of  his  per- 
sonality, and  was  henceforth  a  chief  part  of 
it.  His  delight  was  to  give  himself  to  her 
redemption,  and  daily  and  hourly  did  he 
consecrate  himself  to  it.  He  himself  was 
true,  and  therefore  did  he  know  all  truth 
and  duty.  In  his  measure,  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  was  upon  him  3  he  was  in  the 
"  holy  orders  of  heaven." 

Beautiful  are  the  peeps  we  get  of  his  ways, 
first  in  his  old-fashioned,  rambling  house  at 
Oxford,  when  he  was  principal  of  Brase- 
nose  College ;  and  afterwards  at  the  palace 
by  the  venerable  cathedral  at  Chichester, 
where  he  was  bishop.  He  described  her 
acquaintances  by  the  nose  they  had,  colour 
of  hair,  kind  of  lips,  and  eyes  till  she  said, 
"  I  see."  He  gave  her  such  confidence  in 
moving  about  the  queer,  irregular  stairs  of 
the  Oxford  house,  that  when  they  left  it,  the 
only  one  of  the  family  who  had  not  fallen, 
up  or  down  its  twisting  stairs  was  the  little' 
blind  girl.  Alas !  no  blind  child  had  any 
such  home  in  England  then  !  He  had  her, 
too,  to  join  in  the  romps,  to  learn  the  notes 
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of  birds,  to  share  the  company  he  kept,  and 
generally  and  every  way  set  at  defiance  cus- 
toms and  creeds  which  had  survived  almost 
countless  centuries.  "  The  two  prominent 
figures  at  the  palace,"  says  a  visitor,  "  were 
the  bishop  and  his  daughter." 

As  a  principal  at  Oxford,  John  Henry 
Newman,  who  was  then  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
was  Dr.  Gilbert's  pastor.  As  a  bishop  at 
Chichester,  Edward  Henry  Manning  was  his 
archdeacon.  We  are  greatly  disappointed  to 
find  no  sign  of  their  personal  interest  in  the 
bright  little  sufferer.  Of  the  former  we  learn 
that  the  voice  was  remembered  whenever  she 
heard  Isaiah  read ;  and  of  the  latter,  that  when 
the  two  once  chanced  to  meet  in  the  hall  of 
the  palace,  as  the  blind  girl  was  moving  cau- 
tiously to  the  door  which  led  into  the  garden, 
taking  her  hand,  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  can- 
not find  the  way."  The  archdeacon  was  then 
speaking  of  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
mentioning  this  occurrence  the  blind  girl 
said,  in  the  solemn  tones  she  always  used 
when  deeply  moved,  "I  only  said,  'Thank 
you ;'  but  I  thought,  is  it  I  that  cannot  find 
my  way  ? "  Many  of  the  clergy  greatly 
loved  her  and  contributed  much  to  her  joy. 
Amongst  her  friends  were  Wordsworth  and 
Kingsley  and  Melville. 

When  the  child  had  grown  to  womanhood 
and  her  sisters  married,  her  life  was  less 
light-hearted  and  gay,  often  she  was  lonely 
and  depressed ;  and  the  experience  made  her 
soul  go  out  to  the  blind  who  had  not  her 
happy  lot.  She  longed  to  succour  them. 
Her  mind  turned  over  how  she  could  be 
useful  to  those  who  had  learnt  no  lessons, 
taken  no  walks  hand-in-hand  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  loving  father,  never  kno'vvn  how 
to  romp  with  child  companions  as  she  had  ; 
who  had  no  acquaintance  with  nature,  and 
whose  homes  were  little  better  than  bare 
blank  prisons  to  them.  As  her  sisters  mar- 
ried she  was  free  to  be  a  minister,  and 
sightless  England  became  her  parishioners. 
The  blind  men  and  women  standing  in  the 
streets  must  be  taught  to  work  and  earn  their 
living,  instead  of  begging  it ;  they  must  be 
taught  to  take  their  place  in  life.  Her  kind 
heart  was  made  perfect  through  its  woman- 
hood's suffering.  She  began  to  teach  them 
basket-making.  She  opened  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  their  work,  and  out  of  her  o^vn  means 
she  found  them  materials  free.  For  a  long 
time  their  work  was  slow,  and  their  compe- 
titors more  experienced.  She  thought  of 
blind  babies.  She  tried  to  stir  up  the  nation 
to  undertake  for  them.  The  Queen  helped 
her.     Dark,  cheerless  lives  became  the  object 


of  her  daily,  hourly  solicitude.  She  felt 
often  lonely  :  that  she  could  not  help ;  but 
under  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  lot  of 
the  blind  of  the  land  hers  seemed  light  and 
lovely.  Her  face  became  beautiful  with  so- 
licitude as  she  remembered  their  many  needs. 
For  herself  she  was  full  of  quiet  content, 
though  with  the  marrying  of  her  sisters  so 
much  of  her  pleasure  died  away.  Her  face 
grew  perplexed  and  her  heart  weary  with  the 
terrible  magnitude  of  the  problems  her  young 
life  had  to  solve.  But  she  was  resolute,  and 
by  courage  and  hopefulness  she  succeeded. 
The  manifold  changes  which  since  her  day 
have  been  made  in  the  lot  of  the  blind  in 
England  and  in  the  world,  were  rendered 
possible  by  her  gentle  hand  and  brave,  sym- 
pathetic heart.  These  all  began  in  the  cellar 
she  took  in  Holborn.  The  story  of  her 
strong  and  gentle  work,  as  given  by  her 
biography,  is  well  worth  reading."  It  is 
wonderful ;  and  full  of  suggestion  and  hope 
for  workers  in  other  ways  than  hers.  She 
died  in  1884. 

The  striking  difference  there  is  between 
the  ordinary  mind  as  to  the  blind  and  the 
mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  as  to  them, 
is  strongly  expressed  by  Mr.  Maurice,  that 
greatest  of  modern  clergymen.  "The  first 
impulse  of  most," he  says,  "is  to  say,  in  such 
circumstances,  '  Hold  .your  peace.  We  are 
very  sorry  for  you ;  but  in  the  press  and 
bustle  of  this  world  we  have  really  no  time 
to  think  about  you.  We  are  very  fortunate 
in  possessing  our  senses  ;  we  must  use  them. 
To  be  without  them  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
calamity ;  but  it  has  been  appointed  for  you. 
You  must  make  the  best  of  it.'  That  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  natural  way  of  settling 
the  question.  If  the  votes  of  the  majority 
ruled  the  world,  that  would  be  the  only 
way." 

But  Jesus  is  never  with  the  majority,  but 
with  God  the  Father,  to  whom  such  fathers 
as  Dr.  Gilbert  bear  striking  resemblance, 
and  through  whom  He  is  ever  working  to 
make  heaven  on  earth.  Such  institutions  as 
the  marvellous  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood — The  Royal  Normal  College — are 
among  the  miracles  of  our  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  sense.  That  and  like  institutions 
are  largely  the  work  of  one  blind  girl,  who 
sought  to  be  to  the  blind  world  what  her 
brave  and  divine  father  had  been  to  his 
afilicted  child.  That  was  all ;  and  the  loving 
heart  has  its  reward. 


•  "Elizabeth  Gilbert  and  her  Work  for  the  Blind,"  by 
Frances  Martin,  Author  of  "Angelique  Arnauld,"  &c., 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  18S7. 


Verona,  on  the  Adige. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF   VEEONA. 

By  the  key.  E.  D.  PEICE,  F.G.S. 

OF  the  many  picturesque  cities  of  Italy, 
and  the  least  changed  by  modern 
influences  and  "improvements,"  Verona, 
with  its  rich  and  varied  memorials  of  the 
past,  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  So  im- 
pressed, indeed,  with  this  fact  is  Mr. 
Ruskin,  that  in  words  of  characteristic 
grace  he  writes  :  "  I  remember  a  city, 
more  nobly  placed  even  than  Edinburgh, 
which,  instead  of  the  valley  now  filled 
by  lines  of  railroad,  has  a  broad  and  rush- 
ing river  of  blue  water  sweeping  through 
the  heart  of  it ;  which  for  the  dark  and 
solitary  rock  which  bears  the  castle,  has 
an  amphitheatre  of  cliffs  crested  with  cy- 
presses and  olives ;  which  for  the  two 
masses  of  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  ranges  of 
the  Pentlands  has  a  chain  of  blue  moun- 
tains higher  than  the  haughtiest  peaks  of 
the  Highlands ;  and  which  for  the  far-away 
Ben  Lodi  and  Ben  More,  has  the  great 
central  chain  of  the  St.   Gothard  Alps; 
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and  yet  as  you  go  out  of  the  gates  and  walk 
in  the  suburban  streets  of  that  city — I  mean 
Verona — the  eye  never  seeks  to  rest  on  that 

external  scenery,  however  gorgeous 

There  is  no  necessity  felt  to  dwell  on  the 
blue  river  or  the  burning  hills.  The  heart 
and  the  eye  have  enough  to  do  in  the  city 
itself ;  they  are  contented  there ;  nay,  they 
sometimes  turn  from  the  natural  scenery  as 
if  too  savage  and  solitary,  to  dwell  with  a 
deeper  interest  on  the  palace-walls  that  cast 
their  shades  upon  the  streets,  and  the  crowd 
of  towers  that  rise  out  of  that  shadow  into 
the  depths  of  the  sky — that  is  a  city  to  be 
proud  of  indeed  ! '' 

Reminiscences  of  by-gone  days  meet  the 
eye  on  every  side.  The  fine  old  amphithe- 
atre reminds  us  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Verona  was  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  of  the  cities  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  cathedral  and  the 
ancient  church  of  San  Zenone,  the  patron 
saint  of  Verona,  furnish  beautiful  specimens 
of  Mediaeval  art  and  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
palaces  which  adorn  the  squares  and  streets 
chronicle  the  varied  history  of  the  city. 
The  statues,  pictures,  and  monuments  in 
which  Verona  is  so  rich  bring  back  from  the 


dim  past  the  names  of  some  of  Italy's  most 
illustrious  sons, 
Of  these 


long  mingled  with  the  dust, 
head   and    shoulders   above    his 


compeers,  stands  Dante /Alighieri,  greatest 
of  Italian  poets,  whose  sublime  genius  is  en- 
shrined in  the  apocalypse  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  "  Divina  Commedia,"  of  which 
the  second  part,  "Purgatorio,"  is  stated  to 
have  been  composed  at  Gargagnano,  a  wild 
picturesque  village  near  Verona,  where  Dante 
possessed  a  villa  residence.  ,  It  was  in  Ve- 
rona too  that,  exiled  from  his  dearly  loved 
but  ungrateful  city,  Florence,  the  immortal 
poet  for  the  space  of  four  years  received  the 
supercilious  hospitality  of  Can  Grande,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Delia  Scala  race  of 
rulers,  whose  palace  still  stands  in  the  Pi- 
azza dei  Signori.  Like  many  another  man 
of  genius  misunderstood  and  neglected  in 
his  lifetime,  he  has  since  received  abundant 
recognition  of  his  rare  and  versatile  gifts.  In 
Verona,  as  in  Florence,  a  colossal  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  midst  of 
the  square  in  which  the  Palace  of  the  Sca- 
ligeri  is  situated.  A  well  also  stands  near, 
whose  cooling  waters  are  said  to  have 
quenched  the  poet's  thirsty  and  which  has 
since  borne  his  name. 
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Dante's  Well. 
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Genius  is  universal.  No  one 
clime  nor  country  can  lay  exclu- 
sive claim  to  its  possession.  The 
association  of  Dante's  name  with 
Verona  reminds  us  that  our  own 
great  poet,  jjace  Mr.  Donnelly,  is 
also  connected  with  the  Italian 
city,  for  are  not  the  scenes  of  two 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  laid  there  ?  Juliet's 
house — the  Veronese  authorities 
having  so  far  recognised  the  fact 
of  the  well-known  love  story  as  to 
place  an  inscription  on  the  walls 
to  that  effect — is  a  tall  old  brick 
building  with  rounded  windows 
and  stone  balcony,  and  a  large 
court-yard.  On  the  arched  en- 
trance is  the  figure  of  a  hat 
{cappello),  the  heraldic  device  of 
the  family.  /  Dante  mentions  the 
existence  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Montecchi  and  the  Cappelletti  in 
Verona.  The  histor}"  itself  cannot 
be  traced  in  any  writings  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Lungi  di  Porte, 
a  novelist  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  events  referred  to 
probably  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  Bartolommeo  della  Scala,  in 
1302.  f  The  apocryphal  tomb  of 
Juliet,  in  reality  a  water-trough 
of  red  Verona  marble,  has  by  the 
subtle  ingenuity  of  the  showman 
been  made  to  do  duty  for  the 
real  shrine.  The  burial-place  of 
Juliet  was,  however,  shown  in  the 
last  century,  before  Shakespeare 
was  so  generally  known  to  the 
Italians,   and  was   said   to    have  '  "-, 

long  been   empty./   Among  the      ^ 
many  gifted  men  to  whom  Verona  ~~ 

gave  birth  are  Catullus,  the  Latin 
poet ;  Pliny  the  Younger,  consul 
and  friend  of  Tacitus  ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
Roman  author  and  contemporary  of  Cicero  ; 
and  Vitruvius,  the  celebrated  writer  on  archi- 
tecture, who  flourished  in  the  times  of  Csesar 
and  Augustus.  Statues  of  these  and  other 
distinguished  personages  stand  in  the  Palazza 
del  Consiglio. 

\  In  monuments  to  its  illustrious  dead 
'Verona  is  particularly  wealthy.  The  tombs 
of  the  Scaligeri,  so  called  from  the  device,  a 
ladder  (scak),  which  formed  their  coat-of-arms, 
•are  the  most  remarkable.  |  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  name  of  the  Scaligeri 
is  as  indissolubly  connected  with  the  history 


Juliu. 


of  Verona  as  that  of  the  Sf  orza  with  Milan,  and 
the  Medici  with  Florence.  For  more  than  a 
century  (1260—1387)  the  family  held  sway 
in  Verona,  Can  Grande,  the  patron  of  Dante, 
being  the  most  illustrious.  The  most  splendid 
tomb  in  the  little  churchyard  of  Santa  Maria 
Antica,  where  the  Delia  Scala  lords  are  in- 
terred, is  that  of  Can  Signorio,  four  stories 
in  height,  surmounted  by  an  equestrian 
figure,  elaborately  executed.  An  iron  railing 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  having  the 
heraldic  ladder  inwrought,  supported  at  in- 
tervals by  pilasters  encircled  by  the  figures 
of  well-known  saints,  guards  it  from  the  in- 
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trusion  of  the  street.  An  inscription  in 
Gothic  letters  states  the  architect  and  sculptor 
to  have  been  Bonino  di  Campighone.  The 
statue  of  San  Michele  (b.  1484)  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  he  designed  and  executed  some 
of  the  finest  architectural  work  in  Verona, 
and  as  an  engineer  was  the  first  to  invent 
triangular  bastions.  It  is  related  of  him  that 
he  was  "  a  man  who  feared  God,  and  was  so 
rigidly  attentive  to  his  religious  duties  that 
he  would  on  no  account  have  commenced  any 
work  in  the  morning  until  he  had  first  heard 
mass  devoutly  and  said  his  prayers:"  a 
lesson  which,  divested  of  superstition,  we 
might  with  advantage  take  to  heart  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  daily  affairs. 

San  Michele  was  the  builder  of  the  Palazzo 
del  Canossa,  which  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  original 
owner,  Louis  Canossa,  was  bishop  of  Bayeux 
and  papal  nuncio  in  France  and  England.  The 
facade  has  sculptured  upon  it  a  curious  pro- 
cession of   dogs,  each  Avith   a  bone   in  his 


mouth.  This  palace,  in  common  with  many 
others  in  Verona,  is  still  extant.  Some  have, 
however,  been  destroyed,  a  fate  which  over- 
took the  splendid  palace  of  Theodoric,  the 
Dietrich  of  Bern,  of  German  legends,  who 
made  Verona  his  capital.  The  French  de- 
molished it  in  1801.  Others  have  been 
utilised  for  public  or  municipal  purposes. 
The  palace  of  the  Scaligeri,  with  its  fine 
campanile  tower  300  feet  high,  is  now  thus 
made  use  of. 

.';  Under  the  shadow  of  its  palaces  stands 

the    Piazza    della    Erbe,    with    its    tower, 

where   formerly  hung   the   great   bell   cast 

in  1370,  now  in  the  Pinacoteca,  or  Picture 

Gallery.     Very  curious  is  the   sight  which 

I  this    modern    market-place    presents,    with 

;  the   merry,    happy   peasants,    in   their   pic- 

I  turesque  attire,  the  rich  artistic  hues  of  vari- 

j  ous  fruits  and  vegetables  offered  for  sale,  and 

I  the  quaint  umbrellas  employed  to  shelter  fhe 

I  dealer  and  his  wares  from  the  fierce  rays  of 

the  sun,  looking  like  so  many  gigantic  mush- 


Juliete  Tomb. 


rooms.  A  marble  fountain  surmounted  by  several  of  them  magnificent  specimens  of 
an  ancient  statue  of  Verona  su})plies  clear,  Gothic  and  Eomanesque  art,  rich  in  old  paint- 
bright,  sparkling  water  for  the  refreshment  ings,  sculptures,  bas-reliefs  and  art  treasures, 
of  the  weary,  thirsty  wayfarer,  and  the  use  i  The  cathedral  (the  Duomo)  is  ascribed  to 
of  the  vendors  of  vegetable  produce.  i  Charlemagne,    who   captured   the    city  A.D. 

Verona    possesses    some    fifty    churches,    774.     Rebuilt  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
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Piazza  della  Erbe. 


century,  various  additions  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  dictated  by  the  piety 
and  munificence  of  its  patrons.  In  addition 
to  the  facade,  a  good  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic,  it  has  a  handsome  porch  of  the 
twelfth  century,  composed  of  four  twisted 
columns,  the  lower  columns  resting  on  two 
griffins  of  red  marble,  which  support  two 
arches  one  over  the  other.  The  entrance  is 
guarded  by  two  figures  in  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Paladins  Roland  and  Oliver,  the 
former  holding  in  one  hand  his  celebrated 
blade,  and  in  the  other  his  shield  and  arms  ; 
the  latter,  similarly  equipped,  grasps  instead  of 
a  sword  a  mace  furnished  with  ball  and  chains. 
The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  contains  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  sculptor's  skill. 
A  curious  epitaph  makes  the  Cathedral  the 
burial-place  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who,  driven 
from  his  see  by  the  unruly  Romans,  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  held  an  important 
ecclesiastical  council.  An  inscription  in  the 
north  aisle  commemorates  the  death  and 
works  of  the  renowned  Pacificus,  Archdeacon 
of  Verona  (778—846).  The  distinction  of 
being  the  first  glossator  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  claimed  for  him.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Biblioteca  Capito- 
lare,  rich   in   early  MSS.   and  palimpsests. 


After  having  been  carried  off  to  Paris  the 
fine  picture  of  "  The  Assumption,"  by  Titian, 
has  again  resumed  its  place  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  Church  of  San  Zenone,  the  patron  saint 
of  Verona,  is  a  Romanesque  basilica  of  noble 
porportions  built  between  1138 — 78.  The 
fa9ade  depicts  some  quaint  reliefs  of  Scrip- 
ture subjects,  the  life  of  San  Zenone,  and  a 
hunting  scene,  the  "  Chace  of  Theodoric,"  pro- 
bably erected  in  compliment  to  Charlemagne. 
The  campanile,  entirely  detached  from  the 
church,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind, 
and  is  built  of  alternate  layers  of  brick  and 
marble  surmounted  by  a  tall  gallery  of 
Lombard  arches,  and  these  again  by  a  low 
conical  spire  and  four  turrets.  Another 
famous  church,  that  of  San  Ferono,  is  an 
interesting  example  of  Mediaeval  ecclesias- 
tical art,  the  least  changed  of  any  of  the 
churches.  Several  members  of  the  Alighieri 
family  are  buried  here.  Among  the  curious 
work  of  the  cunning  artificer  a  candelabrum 
executed  by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  is  full  of  interest.  Won- 
derful in  execution  also  are  his  intarsiaturay 
or  pictures  in  wood  mosaics.  Space  will  not 
allow  a  description  of  other  churches  of  interest 
in  Verona ;  nearly  every  one  possesses  some 
feature  of  peculiar  interest.     Indeed,  every- 
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Dwellings  overhanging  the  Adige. 


where  in  the  city  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
is  ever  present.  The  doorways  and  windows 
of  the  houses,  as  one  passes  through  the 
streets,  continually  charm  the  eye  by  some 
suggestive  illustration  of  the  builder's  or 
sculptor's  skill. 


The  most  ancient  relic  of  Verona,  next  in 
antiquity  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman 
theatre,  is  the  celebrated  amphitheatre,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  second  or 
third  century  A.D.,  situated  in  the  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuele.     Almost  perfect  in  the 
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interior,  thanks  to 
the  wise  care  be- 
stowed upon  its  pre 
servation,  elliptical 
in  form,  510  feet  in 
its  greatest  diameter, 
reaching  a  height  of 
106  feet,  with  tiers 
of  steps,  forty-five  in 
number,  it  aftbrds  sit- 
ting accommodation 
for  27,000  spectators. 
It  is  built  of  white 
and  red  Yerona  mar- 
ble, and  contained 
when  perfect  sixty - 
four  vomitaria  for  gla- 
diators and  the  en- 
trance of  the  wild 
beasts.  There  were 
also  chambers  for 
prisoners  and  dens 
for  the  animals. 
AVhen  aquatic  per- 
formances were  re- 
quired, the  waters  of 
the  Adige  could  be 
let  into  the  arena. 
To  facilitate  the  seat- 
ing of  the  multitudes 
who  were  present  at 
such  exhibitions  num- 
bers were  affixed  to 
the  walls  to  guide  the 
spectators    to    their 

seats,  each  class  being  assigned  a  particular 
place.  Some  of  these  numbers  still  remain 
on  the  old  walls.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  used  for  judicial  combats.  At  the  present 
time  the  arena  is  frequently  used  for  a  sum- 
mer theatre,  and  the  arcades,  seventy-two  in 
number,  are  let  to  small  traders. 

To  the  Christian  antiquarian  the  Colos- 
seum of  Verona   is  invested  with  the  halo 
of   a   hallowed    interest;    for   here   in  the 
dark  days  of  the  bitter  persecutions,  the  early 
'    Christian    martyrs,    in    common   with,    and 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  as,  their  brethren 
in  Christ  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Em- 
;     pire,  faithfulty  confessed  their  adherence  to 
'     the  Saviour  in  the  presence  of  the  multitudes 
eager  for  their  blood,  who  loudly  cried,  "  The 
Christians  to  the  lions  !  "     This  holy  enthu- 
siasm, using  the  word  in  its  true  and  best 
Inse,    which    nerved    tender  women    and 
mng  children  to  endure  the  crudest  tor- 
res  rather  than  deny  their  Lord,  was  the 


Court  of  the  Town  Hall. 

by  a  vital,  all-absorbing  faith.  Well  might 
Cyprian  in  the  Decian  persecution  write  to 
encourage  his  brethren  at  Cathage  in  this 
spirit  of  noble  hope  and  constancy  as  "rising 
higher  and  higher  in  glory  the  more  slow 
and  protracted  their  sufferings.  .  .  .  Happy 
is  our  Church,  illumined  with  so  divine  a 
glory  and  ennobled  in  our  day  by  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs.  She  was  before  white  with 
the  purity  of  her  children,  now  she  has 
found  a  royal  robe  of  purple  in  their  blood." 
We,  thanks  to  this  faithful  testimony  of  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  enjoy  the  exercise 
of  our  faith  in  quietness  and  peace ;  yet 
every  true  disciple  of  Christ,  as  "  crucified 
with  Him,"  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  the 
martyrs.  May  the  recollection  of  the  heroic 
constancy  of  the  early  Church,  recalled  to 
our  minds  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  arena 
of  famed  Verona,  deepen  in  our  hearts  "  the 
hope  that  is  in  us,"  and  nerve  us  to  re- 
newed courage  and  power  for  useful  life  and 
holy  service  ! 
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By  B.  L.  FARJEON, 
Author  of  '*  Blade-o' -Grass,"  "Love's  Harvest,"  "Life's  Brightest  Star,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  following  day, 
Kingsley  arrived  at  his  father's  house 
in  London.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
fashion,  and  had  been  built  by  the  rich  con- 
tractor himself  upon  part  of  a  freehold  which 
he  had  purchased  upon  terms  so  advantageous 
that,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  his 
own  mansion  "stood  him  in  next  to  nothing," 
occasionally  adding  that  he  could  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  it  at  a  day's  notice  for  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds.  He  was  fond  of  dealing 
in  large  sums  even  in  figures  of  speech,  and 
he  was  to  some  extent  justified  in  this  habit 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  career. 

It  was  a  wonderful  career,  commencing 
with  nothing  and  marching  into  millions. 
A  poor  hoy,  doubly  orphaned  and  thrown 
upon  the  world  before  he  could  stand  up- 
right, without  a  friend,  without  a  penny, 
without  shoes  to  his  feet,  he  had  grown 
somehow  into  a  sturdy  manhood,  and  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  stood  six 
feet  two  in  his  stockings,  and  could  fell  an 
ox  with  his  fist.  Therefore,  even  at  that 
humble  period  in  his  career  he  was  re- 
nowned among  his  fellows,  and  held  a  dis- 
tinguished position.  No  man  could  equal 
him  in  strength ;  many  tried  and  were  laid 
low ;  giants  travelled  from  afar  to  try  con- 
clusions with  Val  Planners,  and  all  met  with 
the  same  fate.  Had  he  cared  he  might  have 
developed  into  the  greatest  prize-fighter  the 
world  had  ever  known,  and  have  worn  dia- 
monded belts  and  jewelled  stars,  and  become 
as  a  king  among  men.  Newspapers  would 
have  heralded  his  doings  in  large  type  ;  he 
could  have  travelled  in  state  like  an  ambas- 
sador ;  he  might  have  exhibited  himself  and 
earned  a  princely  income  ;  the  aristocracy 
would  have  patted  his  broad  back,  and  titled 
ladies  Avould  have  cast  admiring  glances  at 
him.  For  this  is  the  age  of  muscle  as  well 
as  of  intellect,  and  a  bully  may  take  rank 
with  Ajax. 

But  Val  Manners  was  not  a  bully,  and  his 
tastes  were  not  for  the  prize  ring.  He  was 
proud  of  his  great  strength,  because  it  gave 
him  the  mastery,  and  he  used  it  upon  needed 
occasions  to  maintain  his  position  ;  but  he 
did  not  love  fighting  for  fighting's  sake.  In 
his  early  life  he  knew  that  he  had  biceps  of 
steel  and  a  constitution  which  defied  wind 


and  weather ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  he 
had  a  subtle  brain  and  a  talent  for  adminis- 
tration which  was  to  lead  him  to  eminence 
and  enormous  wealth.  This  knowledge 
dawned  upon  him  afterwards,  when  he  began 
to  make  successes,  when  he  began  to  gauge 
men  and  understand  them. 

He  commenced  life  as  a  bricklayer,  and 
even  as  a  boy  his  strength  and  fearlessness 
were  quoted,  and  he  found  himself  in  de- 
mand. He  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
fear  was ;  he  could  climb  the  shakiest  and 
tallest  of  ladders,  carrying  wonderful  weights  ; 
he  could  stand  upon  dizzy  heights  and  look 
smilingly  down.  His  possession  of  these  quali- 
ties caused  him  to  be  selected  for  dangerous 
tasks,  and  he  was  never  known  to  shrink 
from  one,  however  perilous.  All  this  time 
he  earned  barely  sufficient  to  appease  his  enor- 
mous appetite.  He  received  no  education, 
but  he  had  a  native  gift  of  figures.  It  was 
not  till  he  reached  his  third  decade  that  he 
could  read  and  write.  Long  before  that, 
however,  his  arithmetical  talents  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  It  was  a 
fortune  made  partly  out  of  stone  and  metal, 
but  chiefly  out  of  other  men's  labour. 

Chance  threw  into  his  way  a  small  con- 
tract. A  retired  pawnbroker  wanted  a  house 
built  in  North  Islington,  and  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  estimates  he  received  from  estab- 
lished firms.  "  It  ought  to  be  done  for  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  less,"  said  he,  and  he 
called  Val  Manners  to  his  aid,  having  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  calm  and  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  young  artisan  went 
about  his  work.  "  He  does  the  work  of  two 
men,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  "  and  is  probably 
paid  for  the  work  of  one."  He  ascertained, 
upon  inquiry,  that  this  was  the  case;  Val 
Manners,  working  so  many  hours  a  day,  was 
paid  so  much  a  week.  It  was  not  that,  out  of 
boastfulness,  he  desired  to  do  more  work  in 
a  given  time  than  comrades  less  strong  and 
capable  than  himself ,  it  was  simply  that  he 
did  his  work  honestly  without  regard  to 
comparisons.  The  pawnbroker  discovered  in 
his  first  interview  with  Val  Manners  that  the 
huge,  common-looking  man  had  a  head  for 
figures.  He  put  the  matter  of  his  house 
before  Val  Manners,  and  asked  him  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate.  The  result  was  that  Val 
Manners  threw  up  his  situation,  and  became 
a  master  builder  in  a  small  way  ;  the  result 
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also  was  that  the  pawnbroker  got  his  house 
built  for  twelve  per  cent,  less  than  the  lowest 
of  the  estimates  submitted  to  him  by  old- 
established  firms. 

In  this  first  operation  the  brain  power  of 
Val  Manners  made  itself  manifest.  He  worked 
himself,  of  course,  and  thereby  saved  one 
man's  labour;  this  went  into  his  own  pocket. 
Indeed,  being  stirred  and  excited  by  this 
higher  flight  into  life's  struggles,  he  worked 
harder  than  had  been  his  usual  habit,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  done  the  work  of  at 
least  two  men  and  a  half  in  the  building 
of  the  pawnbroker's  house;  and  this  extra 
money  also  went  into  his  pocket.  Then, 
again,  in  the  selection  of  men  out  of  work 
who  applied  to  be  taken  on,  he  chose  the 
strongest,  and  being  always  on  the  spot  saw 
that  he  was  not  cheated  out  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  by  one  and  ten  minutes  by  another. 
Thus,  when  the  contract  was  finished,  he  was 
a  great  many  days  to  the  good,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  richer  by  sixty  pounds  than  he 
would  have  been  had  he  continued  to  be  a 
servant.     This  set  him  thinking. 

The  pawnbroker  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
bargain  that  he  proposed  the  building  of  a 
row  of  houses  in  a  poor  locality.  Val  Manners 
was  ready  and  glad,  and  pursued  the  same 
tactics  as  before,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever.  The  second  contract  being  finished 
to  everybody's  satisfaction,  Val  Manners 
reckoned  up  his  gains.  He  was  master  of 
a  capital  of  three  hundred  pounds. 

From  this  point  his  career  was  a  succes- 
sion of  triumphs,  until  his  capital  amounted 
to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  won- 
derful how  his  money  accumulated ;  it  grew 
while  he  slept,  for  he  often  had  relays  of 
men  working  for  him  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  He  was  a  hard  taskmaster,  perfectly 
just  in  his  dealings,  keeping  to  his  word  and 
his  engagements  with  unerring  fidelity,  but 
exacting  from  those  in  his  employ  an  abso- 
lute faithfulness,  the  least  infringement  of 
which  meant  instant  dismissal.  It  was  no 
longer  Val  Manners,  but  Mr.  Manners,  the 
great  Mr.  Manners,  who  had  plumped  into 
the  very  richest  part  of  a  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground  open  to  every  enterprising  man,  and 
picked  and  pocketed  the  plums  growing 
therein.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  become 
bewildered  by  his  success,  but  pursued  his 
way  calmly  and  masterfully  as  regarded  his 
own  undertakings,  and  with  a  vigilant  watch- 
fulness which  frequently  turned  a  probable 
loss  into  a  certain  profit.  He  undertook  no 
more  small  contracts ;  all  his  business  deal- 
ings were  now  on  a  vast  scale,  and  no  project 


was  too  stupendous  for  him  to  grapple  with. 
It  was  not  England  alone  that  supplied  his 
master  mind  with  material  to  expend  its 
energies  upon  ;  he  sought  abroad  for  con- 
tracts, and  laid  railways  in  deserts,  built 
huge  bridges  touching  the  clouds,  and  made 
wonderful  waterways  for  facilities  of  com- 
merce. He  became  world-renowned,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Manners,  the  great  contractor, 
was  a  passport  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

It  was  to  his  advantage  that  he  married 
young,  his  partner  being  no  other  than  the 
daughter  of  his  first  patron,  the  pawnbroker. 
She  was  not  in  any  sense  a  remarkable 
person,  but  she  had  an  ambition  to  shine  in 
society,  and  it  was  from  her  that  Mr.  Manners 
received  the  limited  education  which  enabled 
him,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  to  read  and 
write.  His  ideal  as  to  social  position  also 
grew  with  his  wealth ;  but  he  had  tact  enough 
to  understand  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  occupy  a  foremost  position  as  a  public 
leader.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  building  a  grand  house  in  the  heart  of 
fashionable  London,  nor  from  mixing  among 
the  best.  He  was  not  out  of  place  there,  for 
he  had  the  rare  wisdom  of  being  able  to  hold 
his  tongue,  and  never  to  speak  assertively  ex- 
cept upon  the  business  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  On  those  occasions  he  was  listened 
to  with  respect  and  deference,  and  his  words 
had  weight ;  he  trod  upon  no  man's  corns  by 
expressing  opinions  upon  matters  of  which 
he  had  not  made  himself  master ;  he  was 
content  that  his  works  should  speak  for  him. 
Eloquent,  indeed,  was  the  record  which,  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  bore  about 
him  in  silence.  The  railroads  he  had  con- 
structed in  savage  countries,  the  seas  he  had 
joined,  were  not  these  matters  of  history? 
And  he,  whose  constructive  and  administra- 
tive talents  had  compassed  these  difficulties, 
became  in  a  sense  historical.  Stories  were  re- 
lated of  his  great  courage,  of  his  amazing 
strength,  of  his  daring  and  skill  in  moments 
of  difficulty,  putting  his  own  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  and  showing  his  workmen  how  a 
thing  was  to  be  done.  Women  love  the  per- 
sonification of  strength  in  a  man ;  it  means 
power,  manliness,  nobility,  in  their  eyes ;  and 
numbers  gazed  in  admiration  upon  the  mas- 
sive frame  of  the  great  contractor  for  whom 
no  undertaking  was  too  vast.  He  was  a  strik- 
ing figure  in  fashionable  assemblies,  towering 
above  all,  and  moving  like  a  mountain  through 
the  packed  crowd  of  male  and  female  exqui- 
sites. He  only  moved  when  he  had  occa- 
sion; he  had  not  within  him  that  restless, 
fretful  spirit  which  weakens  the  character  of 
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many  men  ;  as  he  knew  the  value  of  silence, 
so  also  did  he  know  the  value  of  repose.  In 
all  gatherings  of  men  and  women  the  art  of 
standing  still  mth  dignity  and  without  self- 
consciousness  is  invaluable.  This  art  Mr. 
Manners  possessed,  so  that,  taking  him  for 
all  in  all,  he  was  no  charlatan,  trading  upon 
false  pretences. 

The  day  previous  to  that  upon  which 
Kingsley  entered  his  father's  house,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  with 
respect  to  Nansie,  Mr.  Manners  himself  had 
returned  from  Russia,  where  he  had  been  for 
five  months  superintending  a  railway  con- 
tract for  the  Russian  Government,  which  he 
had  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Father  and  son  greeted  each  other  cor- 
dially, but  after  the  undemonstrative  manner 
of  Englishmen. 

"  "Well,  father  ?" 

"Well,  Kingsley?" 

Then  they  shook  hands,  and  smiled  and 
nodded  at  each  other. 

"Has  everything  gone  off  well,  father  ?" 

"Everything.  The  balance  on  the  right 
side  will  be  larger  than  I  expected." 

"  That  is  better  than  being  the  other  way." 

"Perhaps;  but  I  prefer  matters  to  come 
out  exactly  as  I  planned  them.  It  is  alto- 
gether more  satisfactory.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  to-night,  when  we  must  have  a  long 
talk.  I  have  a  lot  of  letters  to  attend  to 
now." 

Kingsley  took  the  hint,  and,  after  seeing 
his  mother,  went  to  his  room.  The  first 
thing  he  did  there  was  to  take  out  Nansie's 
portrait  and  gaze  fondly  on  it  and  kiss  it. 
He  had  parted  from  her  and  her  father  in  the 
morning,  and  had  promised  to  write  to  her 
before  he  went  to  bed.  As  he  had  an  hour 
now  to  spare,  he  thought  he  could  not  better 
employ  it  than  in  covering  four  sheets  of 
paper  to  the  girl  he  loved,  so  he  sat  down 
and  enjoyed  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 
His  letter  was  full  of  the  usual  lovers'  rhap- 
sodies and  need  not  here  be  transcribed. 
There  was  in  it  something  better  than  rhap- 
sodies, the  evidence  of  an  earnest,  faithful 
spirit,  which  made  it  the  sweetest  of  reading 
to  Nansie  when  she  received  it  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Kingsley  mentioned  that  he  and 
his  father  were  to  have  a  long  talk  together 
that  night,  and  that,  if  he  found  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  would  take  advantage  of  it 
to  make  confession  to  his  father ;  also,  if  he 
had  any  good  news  to  communicate,  he  might 
write  again   before  he  went   to  bed.     And 


then,  with  fond  and  constant  love  and  untold 
kisses,  he  was  for  ever  and  ever  her  faithful 
lover,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Very  precious 
and  comforting  are  these  lovers'  sweet  trivi- 
alities. 

Dinner  over,  Kingsley  and  his  father  sat 
together  in  the  contractor's  study,  at  a  table 
upon  which  were  wine  and  cigars.  Mr.  Man- 
ners drank  always  in  great  moderation,  and 
did  not  smoke.  Kingsley's  habits  were  after 
a  freer  fashi'on,  and  his  father  did  not  dis- 
approve. The  first  hour  was  occupied  in  a 
description  by  Mr.  Manners  of  the  operations 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  Russia,  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount. 
He  made  light  of  these,  but  he  was  proud  of 
his  last  success. 

"  There  were  mountains  to  cut  through, 
Kingsley,"  he  said,  "  and  Russian  prejudices 
to  overcome ;  I  hardly  know  which  of  the 
two  was  the  more  difficult  job." 

"  There  were  dangers,  father,  as  well  as 
difficulties,"  observed  Kingsley. 

"  Yes,  there  were  dangers  ;  you  have  heard 
something  of  them  V 

"I  have  seen  accounts  in  the  papers  from 
time  to  time.  You  see,  father,  the  railway 
you  have  laid  down  is  a  step  nearer  to  India." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that.  Kings- 
ley." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Kingsley  rather  surprised. 

"  Because  it  shows  you  take  an  interest  in 
politics." 

"I  have  done  that  for  some  time  past,  as 
you  know,  father." 

"Yes,  and  it  pleases  me.  A  step  nearer 
to  India.  That  is  so,  but  it  is  no  business  of 
mine.  It  may,"  with  a  light  touch  of  his 
finger  on  his  son's  breast,  "  by-and-by  be  busi- 
ness of  yours,  when  you  are  a  statesman. 
About  the  dangers  ?     What  did  you  read  ?" 

"There  were  pestilent  morasses  to  be 
bridged  over  or  cut  through,  and  there  was 
great  loss  of  life." 

"  Quite  correct ;  the  mortality  was  serious ; 
fortunately  I  employed  native  labour." 

"But  it  was  human  life,  father,  whether 
Russian  or  Endish." 

o 

"  Quite  true  again,  Kingsley." 

"  Holding   views    as   I   do,    father,"   said 
Kingsley,  "  there  appears  to  me  something 
anomalous — that  is  putting  it  very  mildl}^ —  i 
in  this  last  operation  of  yours."  1 

Mr.  Manners  smiled  good-humouredly,  and 
nodded  his  head  in  pleasant  approval. 

"Go  on,  Kingsley."  I 

"For  instance,  the  matter  of  Russia's  nearer  ^ 
approach  to  India   being   facilitated  by  an 
Englishman.     Is  not  that  anomalous  ?" 
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"  No  more  anomalous  than  selling  Eussia 
a  few  millions  of  our  best  rifles  and  a  few 
hundred  millions  of  our  best  bullets." 

"Would  you  do  that  r' 

"  I  should  like  to  get  the  contract." 

Kingsley  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  It  is  either  right  or  wrong,"  he  said. 

"Being  at  peace  with  Eussia,  Kingsley, 
it  is  right.  Of  course,  it  would  be  wrong  if 
we  were  at  war  with  the  country." 

"But  we  provide  it  with  rifles  and  bullets 
and  railways  beforehand." 

"  Quite  so — in  the  way  of  business.  I  like 
a  conversation  such  as  this,  Kingsley,  in 
which  there  is  no  need  for  anything  to  be 
settled.  As  to  the  future  before  you,  it 
doesn't  matter  to  me  which  side  you  take,  so 
long  as  you  become  what  I  hope  you  will  be. 
Men  like  myself,  sprung  from  the  ranks  and 
making  such  fortunes  as  I  have  made,  gene- 
rally become  Conservatives.  I  am  neither 
one  thing  nor  another,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  you.  But  into  this  question  of 
bullets  and  rifles  and  railways  let  us  import 
a  little  common-sense.  If  that  sort  of  trading 
is  wrong  in  times  of  peace,  every  country 
would  have  to  cut  itself  aloof  from  every 
other  country,  and  to  live  as  if  it  was  shut 
up  in  a  box.  I  can't  express  myself  as  well 
as  you,  but  I  dare  say  you  understand  me." 

"You  can  always  m^ake  people  understand 
you,  father,"  said  Kingsley. 

"Yes,  I  have  always  been  able  to  do  that. 
They  respect  you  all  the  more  for  it."  Here 
he  laughed  quite  gaily.  "Even  in  Eussia, 
where  I  did  not  know  one  word  of  the  lan- 
guage, I  made  myself  understood.  I  saw 
some  great  people  there,  Kingsley,  and  had 
interviews  with  them.  Of  course,  I  had  a 
man  to  interpret  for  me,  but  I  think  I  could 
have  managed  even  without  him.  Some  of 
the  great  men  spoke  English,  but  not  a 
labourer  I  employed  did.  It  was  no  more 
necessary  for  them  to  know  our  language 
than  for  me  to  know  theirs.  The  point  was 
that  there  was  work  to  do,  and  that  it  must 
be  done  within  the  stipulated  time.  With  a 
stern  master  over  him  the  Eussian  is  a  good 
workman,  and  values  his  life  less  than  an 
Englishman.  Take  the  pestilential  ground 
we  had  to  work  over.  No  English  workmen 
would  remain  there  a  day;  the  Eussian 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  took  the  risk. 
Now,  Kingsley,  we  will  proceed  to  matters 
more  immediately  concerning  ourselves." 

"With  pleasure,  father." 

"As  between  father  and  son  there  should 
1)6  as  few  secrets  as  possible.  You  have  some 
knowledge  of  my  career ;  it  is  one  I  have  no 


need  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  I  propose  to 
commence  with  the  story  of  my  life,  and  to 
make  you  fully  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
my  rise  in  the  world." 

Upon  that  Mr.  Manners  entered  unre- 
servedly upon  his  relation,  and  spoke  of 
matters  in  respect  of  his  successful  struggles 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  familiar. 
It  was  not  all  new  to  Kingsley,  but  he  listened 
patiently  and  admiringly. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  it  plain  to  you, 
Kingsley,"  said  Mr.  Manners  when  he  had 
finished  the  recital,  "that  I  owe  everything 
to  myself.  I  make  no  boast  of  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  men  as  capable 
and  clever  as  I  am,  only  they  have  either  not 
had  the  courage  to  launch  out  or  have  missed 
their  opportunities.  Now,  my  lad,  I  am 
sensible  of  my  own  deficiencies  ;  I  do  not 
deceive  myself  by  saying  that  I  am  as  good 
as  others  with  whom  my  money  places  me 
on  an  equality ;  I  am  a  contractor,  nothing 
more,  and  every  shoemaker  to  his  last,  I 
shall  stick  to  mine,  and  make  more  money. 
If  I  entered  Parliament,  which  I  could  do 
without  much  difficulty,  I  should  have  to  sit 
mumchance,  and  play  a  silent  part,  unless 
something  in  my  own  particular  line  started 
up  ;  and  that  would  be  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
Now,  taking  a  back  seat  in  anything  in  which 
I  am  engaged  would  not  suit  me;  I  am 
accustomed  to  be  master,  and  master  I  intend 
to  be.  If  I  were  a  good  speaker  the  matter 
would  be  different ;  I  could  carry  all  before 
me,  though  I  am  ignorant  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  did  not  have 
what  you  call  ambition;  I  took  a  pride  in 
making  sensible  contracts  which  would  bring 
me  in  a  profit,  and  I  crept  along  steadily, 
never  dreaming  that  I  should  ever  reach  my 
present  position.  But  the  case  is  altered 
now,  and  I  have  a  real  ambition — not  directly 
for  myself,  but  for  you.  I  have  no  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  disappoint  me." 

"  I  will  endeavour  not  to  do  so,  father." 

"  That  is  a  good  lad.  You  will  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  country,  but  I  want 
you  to  be  something  more ;  I  want  you  to 
be  one  of  the  most  influential.  I  want 
people  to  say  as  I  walk  along,  '  There  goes 
the  father  of  the  Prime  Minister.' " 
•  "  That  is  looking  a  long  way  ahead,"  said 
Kingsley,  considerably  startled  at  this  flight. 

"Not  a  bit  too  far ;  it  can  be  worked  up 
to,  and  with  your  gifts  it  shall  be.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  it  matters  little  to  me 
whether  you  are  a  Conservative,  or  a  Liberal, 
or  a  Eadical ;  that  is  your  affair.  If  you  are 
Prime  Minister  and  a  Eadical  it  will  show 
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that  radicalism  is  popular.     I  stop  short  of 
socialism,  mind  you." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  Good.  There  is  nothing  nowadays  that 
a  man  with  a  good  education  and  a  long 
purse  cannot  accomplish.  I  have  the  long 
purse,  but  not  the  education.  I  can  talk 
sensibly  enough  to  you  here  in  a  room,  and 
in  fairly  good  English,  thanks  to  your  mother 
and  to  my  perseverance,  but  put  me  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  ask  me  to  make  a 
long  speech  upon  large  matters  of  State,  and 
I  should  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  /  could  ever  become  Prime 
Minister." 

"  It  is  not  every  man  who  would  speak  so 
plainly  and  disparagingly  of  himself." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  happen  to  know  the 
length  of  my  tether ;  I  happen  to  know  what 
I  am  fitted  for  and  what  I  am  not.  I  don't 
want  you  to  suppose  that  I  am  making  a 
sacrifice ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  keep  my 
place;  you  work  up  to  yours;  then  I  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  had  this  in  my 
mind  for  years,  and  instead  of  making  you  a 
contractor  I  have  made  you  a  gentleman. 
That  is  what  other  fathers  have  done,  whose 
beginnings  have  been  as  humble  as  mine. 
New  families  are  springing  up,  my  boy,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old ;  you,  Kingsley, 
shall  found  a  family  which  shall  become 
illustrious,  and  I  shall  be  content  to  look  on 
and  say,  'This  is  my  doing;  this  is  my 
work.'  We  will  show  these  old  lords  what 
new  blood  can  do." 

"Why,  father,"  said  Kingsley,  laughing 
despite  the  uneasy  feeling  that  was  creeping 
over  him,  "  you  are  a  Radical." 

"Perhaps  I  am,  but  we  will  keep  it  to  our- 
selves. Now,  Kingsley,  it  is  my  method 
when  I  am  going  in  for  a  big  contract  to 
master  beforehand  everything  in  connection 
with  it.  I  study  it  again  and  again  ;  I  verify 
my  figures  and  calculations  a  dozen  times 
before  I  set  my  name  to  it.  That  is  what  I 
have  done  in  this  affair.  I  have  mastered 
the  whole  of  the  details,  and  I  know  exactly 
what  is  necessary.  The  first  thing  to  make 
sure  of  when  a  great  house  is  to  be  built,  a 
house  that  is  to  last  through  sunshine  and 
storm,  a  house  that  is  to  stand  for  centuries, 
is  the  foundation.  That  is  out  of  sight,  biit 
it  must  be  firm,  and  strong,  and  substantial. 
I  am  the  foundation  of  this  house  I  wish  to 
build,  and  I  am  out  of  sight.  Good.  What 
is  fine  and  beautiful  to  the  eye  you  will  sup- 
ply— that  is,  you  and  your  connections,  in 
which,  for  convenience,  we  will  say  your 
mother  and  I  do  not  count." 


"My  connections!"  exclaimed  Kingsley. 
"  Apart  from  you  and  my  mother  !" 

"  Quite  so.  There  are  families  of  the  highest 
rank  who  would  not  shrink  from  admitting 
you,  upon  the  closest  terms,  into  their  circle. 
Some  are  tottering,  and  fear  the  fall.  Old 
estates  are  mortgaged  up  to  their  value,  and 
every  year  makes  their  position  worse.  We, 
with  our  full  purses,  step  in  and  set  them 
right,  and  bury  the  ghosts  which  haunt 
them.  There  is  nothing  low  and  common 
about  you,  my  boy.  You  are,  in  appearance, 
manners,  and  education,  as  good  as  the  best 
of  them,  and  lady  mothers  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  welcome  you.  The  first  thing  you 
must  do  is  to  marry." 

"  Sir !  " 

"  And  to  marry  well.  I  have  authority 
for  saying  that  you  can  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  duchess.  I  don't  wonder  that  you 
looked  startled.  I  have  seen  the  young 
lady ;  she  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  very 
beautiful.  Of  course  she  knows  nothing  of 
the  scheme.  It  is  for  you  to  win  her — of 
which  I  have  no  fears.  You  can  make 
settlements  upon  her,  Kingsley,  which  would 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  duchesses.  The 
family  has  influence,  great  influence,  socially 
and  politically.  Married  to  her,  with  your 
talents,  your  future  is  assured,  if  you  have 
only  a  fair  amount  of  industry.  I  have  set 
my  heart  upon  it,  Kingsley." 

"  There  is  the  question  of  love,  father," 
said  Kingsley,  in  a  low  tone.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  father  had  cut  the  ground  from 
under  his  feet. 

"  Quite  so.  There  is  the  question  of  love. 
You  will  win  your  way  to  her  heart,  without 
a  doubt." 

CHAPTER  vr. 

There  occurred  here  a  pause.  Kingsley 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  His  father  was 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"  No  man  should  think  of  marrying,"  said 
Kingsley,  presently,  "  unless  there  is  love 
on  both  sides." 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  that 
point,"  said  Mr.  Manners.  "As  you  will 
win  your  way  to  the  young  lady's  heart,  so 
will  she  win  her  way  to  yours.  Wait  till 
you  see  her,  and  meanwhile  give  me  your 
promise  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  further 
my  washes.  I  do  not  expect  a  blind  compli- 
ance ;  you  shall  go  to  her  with  your  eyes  open, 
and  if  you  do  not  say  she  is  very  beautiful 
you  must  be  a  poor  judge  of  beauty." 

"But,"  murmured  Kingsley,  "to  have  an 
affair  like  this  cut  and  dried  beforehand  for 
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the  man  who  is  most  deeply  concerned — 
well,  father,  there  is  something  sordid  and 
mercenary  in  it." 

"  There  might  be,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
calmly,  "  if  the  young  lady  knew  anything 
of  it ;  but  she  knows  nothing." 

"  Yet  you  said  you  spoke  with  authority." 
'  Quite  so.  The  young  lady's  mother  has 
been  indirectly  sounded,  and  I  spoke  the 
truth.  Listen,  Kingsley,"  and  Mr.  Manners' 
more  serious  tone  increased  Kingsley's  dis- 
comfort. "  I  said  I  have  set  my  heart  upon 
the  projects  I  have  unfolded  concerning  your 
future.  I  have  set  something  more  than  my 
heart  upon  them — I  have  set  all  my  hopes 
upon  them.  You  are  my  only  child,  and 
will  be  my  heir  if  everything  is  right 
between  us.  You  will  come  into  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  greater  than  you  have  any 
idea  of,  and  by  its  means  and  a  suitable 
marriage  you  will  rise  to  power.  There  are 
few  men  who  would  not  jump  at  the  pro- 
position I  have  made,  which,  plainly  ex- 
plained, means  your  coming  into  everything 
that  can  make  life  desirable.  If  I  were 
asking  you  to  marry  a  lady  who  was  ugly  or 
had  some  deformity  I  could  understand  your 
hesitation.  Do  you  still  refuse  to  give  me 
the  promise  I  ask  ? " 

"  I  cannot  give  it  to  you,  father." 

"  Why  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Manners  in  a 
stern  voice ;  but  he  did  not  give  Kingsley 
tmie  to  reply.  "  Listen  further  to  me  before 
you  speak."  He  took  a  pocketbook  from  his 
pocket,  and  drew  from  it  a  paper  which  he 
consulted.  "  I  can  make  excuses  for  slight 
faults  of  conduct,  but  will  not  pardon  an  op- 
position which  threatens  to  destroy  the  most 
earnest  wish  of  my  life.  You  are  acquainted 
with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Loveday." 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance," 
said  Kingsley,  nerving  himself  for  the  con- 
test which  he  saw  impending,  and  consider- 
ably surprised  at  his  father's  acquaintance 
vrith  the  name. 

"  He  is  a  person  of  no  character,"  said 
j\Ir.  Manners. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,"  interrupted  Kingsley. 

"  That  is  news  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
"  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  informa- 
tion I  have  received." 

"Have  you  been  playing  the  spy  upon 
me  ?  "  asked  Kingsley,  with  some  warmth. 

"  I  should  require  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once  to  have  done  that.  This  time  last  week 
I  was  in  Russia." 

"  Then  you  have  been  paying  some  one  to 
watch  me.     By  what  right,  father  ?  " 

"  You   jump  too   hastily   at   conclusions. 

XVII-8        ^  ^ 


You  make  a  statement  which  is  not  true, 
and  you  proceed  to  question  me  upon  it." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  must  have 
obtained  your  information  from  some 
source." 

"  Quite  so." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  from  whom  ? " 

"  I  may  or  I  may  not  before  we  part  to- 
night. Y^ou  refused  to  give  me  a  promise ; 
I  refuse  to  give  you  one.  I  might  well  take 
offence  at  the  imputation  that  I  have  paid  a 
spy  to  watch  you." 

"  I  withdrew  the  imputation,  father." 

"  The  suspicion  was  in  itself  an  offence. 
I  have  allowed  you  to  go  your  way, 
Kingsley,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  your 
way  and  mine  were  one,  and  that  you  would 
do  nothing  to  disgrace  me." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  to  disgrace  you." 

"We  may  take  different  views.  As  a 
young  man  you  have  had  what  is  called  your 
'fling.'  I  made  you  a  most  liberal  allow- 
ance " — 

"  For  which  I  have  always  been  deeply 
grateful,  father,"  said  Kingsley,  hoping  to 
turn  the  current  of  his  father's  wrath.  It 
smote  him  with  keen  apprehension,  for 
Nansie's  sake  and  his  own,  that  the  anger 
his  father  displayed  when  he  first  mentioned 
the  name  of  Loveday  should  be  no  longer 
apparent,  and  that  Mr.  Manners  spoke  in 
his  usual  calm  and  masterful  voice. 

"  I  made  you  a  most  liberal  allowance," 
repeated  Mr.  Manners,  "which  you  freely 
spent.  I  did  not  demur  to  that ;  it  pleased 
me  that  you  should  be  liberal  and  extrava- 
gant, and  prove  yourself  the  equal  in  fortune, 
as  you  are  in  education  and  manners,  of  those 
with  whom  j'^ou  mixed.  You  committed  some 
follies,  which  I  overlooked — and  paid  for." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  father.  I  got  into  debt 
and  you  cleared  me." 

"  Did  I  reproach  you  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken — and  in  figures  I 
seldom  am — I  paid  your  debts  for  you  on 
three  occasions." 

"It  is  true,  sir." 

"And  always  cheerfully." 

"Always,  sir." 

"  I  am  not  wishful  to  take  undue  credit  to 
myself  by  reminding  you  of  this  j  it  is  only 
that  I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  your  life  easy  and 
pleasurable,  and  to  do  my  duty  by  you.  Nor 
will  I  make  any  comparison  between  your 
career  as  a  young  man  and  mine  at  the  same 
age.  I  am  satisfied,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
the  same." 
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"I  think,  father/'  said  Kingsley,  "that  I 
should  have  been  content  to  work  as  you 
did." 

"Not  as  I  did,  because  we  started  from 
different  standpoint.?.  Pounds,  shilHngs,  and 
pence  were  of  great  importance  to  me,  and  I 
used  to  count  them  very  jealously.  I  value 
money  now  perhaps  as  httle  as  you  do,  but 
I  know  its  value  better  than  you,  and  what 
it  can  buy  in  a  large  way — in  the  way  I  have 
already  explained  to  you.  For  that  reason,  and 
for  no  other,  it  is  precious  to  me.  There  are 
men  who  have  risen  to  wealth  by  discreditable 
means ;  that  is  not  my  case  j  what  I  possess 
has  been  fairly  Avorked  for  and  fairly  earned. 
All  through  my  life  I  have  acted  honourably 
and  straightforwardly." 

"All  through  my  life,  father,"  said  Kingsley, 
with  spirit,  "  I  shall  do  the  same." 

"  Well  and  good.  I  have  a  special  reason, 
Kingsley,  in  speaking  of  myself  in  the  way  I 
have  done." 

"  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  reason, 
father  1 " 

"Yes.  It  is  to  put  a  strong  emphasis 
upon  what  you  will  lose  if  you  cut  yourself 
away  from  me." 

"  Is  there  any  fear  of  that,  father  1 "  asked 
Kingsley,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"It  will  be  for  you,  not  for  me,  to  answer 
that  question;  and  it  will  be  answered,  I 
presume,  more  in  acts  than  in  words.  I 
return  to  the  Mr.  Loved  ay,  who  is  described 
to  me  as  a  person  of  no  character  and  whom 
you  describe  as  a  gentleman." 

"He  is  one,  father,  believe  me,"  said 
Kingsley,  earnestly. 

"  Do  gentlemen  travel  about  the  country 
in  caravans,  sleeping  in  them  by  the  road- 
sides ? " 

Kingsley  could  not  help  smiling.  "Not 
generally,  father,  but  some  men  are  whimsical." 

"  Let  us  keep  to  the  point,  Kingsley. 
According  to  your  account  we  are  speaking 
of  a  gentleman." 

"  We  are,"  said  Kingsley,  somewhat  nettled 
at  this  pinning  down. 

"  Then  you  mean  that  some  gentlemen  are 
whimsical  1 " 

"  I  mean  that." 

"  In  what  respect  is  this  Mr.  Loveday  a 
gentleman  ?  Does  he  come  of  an  old  family  V 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  family  ? " 

"Nothing." 

"  Is  he  a  man  of  means  ? " 

"No." 

"  A  poor  man,  then  ? " 

"Yes." 


"  Very  poor  1 " 

"  Very  poor." 

"And  travels  about  in  a  broken-do^Ti 
caravan,  and  you  wish  me  to  believe  he 
is  a  gentleman.  I  would  prefer  to  take  your 
word,  Kingsley,  against  that  of  my  informant, 
but  in  this  instance  I  cannot  do  so.  It  would 
be  stretching  the  limits  too  far." 

"  We  will  not  argue  it  out,  father." 

"  Very  well.  But  Mr.  Loveday  does  not 
travel  alone  in  this  caravan ;  he  has  a  person 
he  calls  his  daughter  with  him." 

"  It  is  coming,"  thought  Kingsley,  and  he 
set  his  teeth  fast,  and  said,  "  His  daughter,  a 
lady,  travels  with  him." 

"  So  far,  then,  my  facts  are  indisputable. 
This  young  woman  is  described  to  me  as  an 
artful,  designing  person  who  has  used  all  her 
arts  to  entangle  you — because  you  have  a 
rich  father." 

"Who  dares  say  that?"  cried  KJngsley. 
starting  up  with  flashing  ej^es. 

"My  informant.  I  understand,  also,  thui 
some  months  since  she  contracted  secretly  a  | 
disreputable  marriage,  and  that  her  husband  j 
— do  not  interrupt  me  for  a  moment,  Kingsley  i 
— has  conveniently  disappeared  in  order  to  ■ 
give  her  time  to  bleed  you,  through  your  rich 
father.  To  go  through  the  ceremony  again 
would  be  a  light  matter  with  her." 

"  It  is  a  horrible  calumny,"  cried  Kingsley, 
in  great  excitement. 

"Although,"  pursued  Mr.  Manners,  ex- 
hibiting no  agitation  in  his  voice  or  manner, 
"  the  circumstances  of  my  own  private  life 
have  not  made  me  personally  familiar  with  the 
tricks  of  adventuresses,  I  have  in  the  course 
of  my  experiences  learnt  sufficient  of  them  to 
make  me  abhor  them.  How  much  deeper  must 
be  my  abhorrence  now  when  such  a  woman 
steps  in  between  me  and  my  son  to  destroj^  a 
cherished  design  which  can  only  be  carried 
out  in  his  person  !  I  Avill  listen  to  no  vindi- 
cation, Kingsley.  Before  you  arrived  home 
to-night  I  had  a  strong  hope  that  some  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  the  information  which 
has  reached  me  concerning  your  proceedings. 
I  was  wrong  ;  it  is  unhappily  too  true." 

"You  received  the  information  from  an 
enemy  of  mine." 

"  No,  Kingsley,  from  a  friend." 

"  Ah !  "  There  was  here,  even  in  the 
utterance  of  the  simple  word,  a  singular  re- 
semblance between  father  and  son.  Kingsley 's 
voice  no  longer  betrayed  excitement,  and  his 
manner  became  outwardly  calm.  "There  is 
only  one  so-called  friend  who  could  have 
supplied  you  with  the  information  —  my 
cousin,  Mark  Inglefield." 
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Mr.  Manners  was  silent. 
Was  (t  he,  sir  ? "  asked  Kingsley. 
till  Mr.  Manners  was  silent. 
I  judge  from  your  silence,  sir,  that  Mark 
nglefield  is  the  man  I  have  to  thank." 

During  his  silence  Mr.  Manners  had  been 
considering. 

"  I  must  say  something  here,  Kingsley.  I 
have  no  right  to  betray  another  man's  confi- 
dence, and  you  no  right  to  betray  mine." 
"  It   would   be   the    last   of    my   wishes, 
^^Mher." 

^^B*'  If  I  tell  you  who  is  my  informant,  will 

^^^L  hold  it  as  a  sacred  confidence  1 " 

^^^Et  was  Kingsley's  turn  now  to  consider. 

B(R  was  convinced  that  Mark  Inglefield  was 

his   enemy,  and   by  giving   his   father  the 

desired  promise  of  a  sacred  confidence,  he 

would  be  shutting  himself  off  from  all  chance 

of  reprisal.     On  the  other  hand,  he  might  be 

mistaken ;  and  his  father  might  also  refuse 

to  continue  the  interview,  which  Kingsley 

felt  could  not  be  broken  at  this  point ;  and 

after  all,  how  could  he  hope  to  help  himself 

or  Nansie  by  a  personal  encounter  with  his 

cousin  or  by  further  angering  his  father,  who, 

he  knew  only  too  well,  was  now  in  a  dan- 

I    gerous  mood  1 

\        "  Do  you  insist  upon  my  holding  it  as  a 
I    sacred  confidence,  father  ? " 
I        "  I   insist  upon   it,"   said    Mr.    Manners 
I    coldly. 

I  will  hold  it  so." 

On  your  honour  as  a  man  *?     Not  as  a 
for  our  views  differ  there." 
"  On  my  honour  as  a  man." 
"You  were  right,"  said  Mr.  Manners.    "I 
received  the  information  from  your  cousin, 
Mark  Inglefield." 

"As  I  expected.  I  must  now  relate  to 
you,  father,  the  circumstances  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Loveday  and  his  daughter, 
and  the  manner  in  which  my  cousin  Mark 
comes  into  connection  with  it." 

"  I  will  listen  to  you,  Kingsley,"  said  Mr. 
Manners.  "  Our  conversation  has  assumed  a 
complexion  which  may  be  productive  of  the 
most  serious  results  to  you  and  myself.  I  do 
not  hold  this  out  as  a  threat ;  I  state  a  fact. 
I  am,  in  my  convictions,  inflexible.  Once  I 
am  resolved,  no  power  on  earth  can  move 
me.  And  do  not  lose  sight  of  another 
thing.  Mark  Inglefield  is  your  mother's 
nephew,  and  therefore  your  cousin.  That 
I  have  given  him  the  advantage  of  a  Uni- 
versity education,  and  that  I  sent  you  both 
to  college  at  the  same  time,  is  my  affair. 
I  should  have  done  the  same  by  you  had  you 
been  my  nephew  and  he  my  son.     It  was 


gentleman 


always  my  intention  to  advance  him  in  life, 
and  it  is  my  intention  still.  He  is  worthy  of: 
it.  He  is  your  equal  in  birth  and  attain- 
ments. Therefore  speak  of  him  with  becom- 
ing respect.  I  shall  know  the  exact  value  to 
place  upon  intemperate  language  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  passions  are  involved." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  obey  you,  father," 
said  Kingsley,  "  but  a  pure  reputation  is  at 
stake,  and  I  may  fail  in  my  endeavour.  It 
was  my  cousin,  Mark  Inglefield,  who  first 
introduced  me  to  Miss  Loveday.  He  spoke 
to  me  of  her,  as  he  spoke  to  others,  in  a 
light  tone,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  was 
that  induced  me  to  give  ear  to  his  boastings, 
although  I  entertained  a  contempt  for  him 
and  a  doubt  of  his  truth.  One  day,  while 
we  were  walking  together  and  he  was 
indulging  with  greater  freedom  and  boister- 
ousness  than  usual — though  his  ordinary 
habit  was  bad  enough — of  his  acquaintance- 
ship with  Miss  Loveday,  it  happened  that 
we  met  her.  He  could  do  no  less  than  intro- 
duce me,  and  I  had  not  been  in  her  com- 
pany five  minutes  before  I  suspected  that 
his  vapourings  about  her  were  those  of  a  base 
man,  of  one  who  was  dead  to  honour.  A 
true  man  is  respectful  and  modest  when  he 
makes  reference  to  a  lady  for  whom  he 
entertains  an  affection,  and  the  doubts  I  had 
previously  entertained  of  my  cousin  when 
he  indulged  in  the  outpourings  of  his  coarse 
vanity  were  now  confirmed.  I  followed  up 
the  introduction  by  courting  Miss  Loveday's 
intimacy,  and  she  grew  to  respect  me,  to 
rely  upon  me.  The  more  I  saw  of  her  the 
more  I  esteemed  her.  Never  had  I  met  a 
lady  so  pure  and  gentle,  and  it  was  a  proud 
moment  in  my  life  when  she  asked  me  to 
protect  her  from  my  cousin's  insolent  ad- 
vances. I  spoke  to  him,  not  in  a  manner 
too  gentle,  I  own,  for  my  indignation  was 
aroused,  and  from  that  time  he  and  I  were 
enemies.  I  know  it  now ;  I  did  not  know 
it  then.  He  was  far  too  subtle  for  me,  and 
I,  perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
my  heart  upon  my  sleeve,  was,  as  I  now 
discover,  sadly  at  a  disadvantage  with  him. 
He  showed  no  anger  at  my  supplanting  him, 
and  this  should  have  warned  me ;  your 
cold-blooded  man  is  a  dangerous  animal 
when  he  becomes  your  enemy ;  but  I  sup- 
pose I  was  too  deeply  in  love  and  too  happy 
to  harbour  suspicion  against  one  who  had  no 
real  cause  for  enmity  against  me.  Nor 
did  I  consider  the  consequences — not  to  my- 
self but  to  the  lady  I  loved — of  my  frequent 
visits  and  meetings  with  her.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  compromised  by  them. 
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but  she  was  as  guileless  and  innocent  as 
myself,  and  it  was  not  till  it  was  forced  upon 
me  that  her  reputation  was  in  my  hands 
that  I  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  the  step 
which  gave  the  lie  to  malicious  rumour." 

"  And  that  step,  Kingsley  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Manners. 

"I  married  her,  father.    She  is  my  wife." 

"You  think  so?" 

"  Think  so,  father  !  What  do  you  mean  1 
Am  I  a  man  with  reason,  gifted  with  some 
standard  of  intelligence,  that  I  should  think 
— which  implies  a  doubt — where  I  am 
sure?" 

"You  are  a  man  deluded,  Kingsley,  as  other 
men  have  been  by  other  women.  This  woman 
has  deceived  you." 

"  No,  sir,  truly  as  I  live." 

"  The  farce  would  not  be  complete  unless 
you  protested.  It  is  the  least  you  can  do. 
All  that  you  have  said  confirms  your  cousin's 
story.  He  has  not  erred  in  one  particular, 
€xcept  in  what  is  excusable  in  him,  and  per- 
haps in  you.  Mischief  is  done,  but  it  can 
be  remedied.  An  impulsive  man  like  your- 
self is  no  match  for  an  artful  woman." 

"I  will  not  hear  the  lady  I  love  and 
esteem  so  spoken  of,"  said  Kingsley,  with 
warmth. 

To  this  remark  Mr.  Manners  was  about 
to  reply  with  equal  warmth,  but  he  checked 
himself,  and  did  not  speak  for  a  few  moments. 
When  he  resumed  the  conversation  he  spoke 
in  his  usual  calm  tone,  a  tone  which  never 
failed  in  impressing  upon  his  hearers  a  con- 
viction of  the  speaker's  absolute  sincerity 
and  indomitable  will. 

"  It  has  happened — fortunately  for  others 
— but  rarely  in  my  life,  Kingsley,  that  such 
a  crisis  as  this  has  occurred ;  and  I  regret 
this  difference  of  ideas  all  the  more  because 
its  consequences  may  be  fatal  to  you  and 
may  shatter  hopes  upon  which  I  have  set 
great  store.  When  you  say  to  me  that  you 
will  not  hear  me  speak  in  such  or  such  a 
manner,  because  it  displeases  you,  you  be- 
have in  a  manner  to  which  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed. When  you  place  yourself  in  oppo- 
sition to  my  wishes  you  treat  me  to  a  new 
experience  which  I  do  not  welcome.  Were 
I  holding  this  interview  with  any  other  than 
yourself  I  should  have  put  an  end  to  it  some 
time  since ;  after  that  there  would  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said  on  either  side.  I  am  not 
used  to  disappointments,  but  I  should  be 
able  to  bear  them  ;  I  am  rather  fond  of  diffi- 
culties because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  overcome 
them.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  difier- 
ence,  of  opinion  between  us  as  a  difficulty 


which  may  be  overcome  without  much  diffi- 
culty, if  you  are  reasonable." 

"  It  is  not  a  difference  of  opinion,  father," 
said  Kingsley,  moderating  his  tone;  the 
interests  at  stake  were  too  serious  to  allow 
him  to  give  his  indignation  free  play,  "  it  is 
a  diiference  as  to  facts  of  which  I,  and  not 
you,  are  cognisant." 

"  I  hold  to  what  I  say,  Kingsley,"  replied 
Mr.  Manners.  "  I  have  received  a  certain 
statement  of  particulars  which  I  choose  to 
accept  as  true ;  you  have  imparted  to  me 
certain  information  which  I  do  not  choose 
to  accept  in  the  manner  you  wish.  Setting 
aside  for  a  moment  all  question  of  the  young 
woman  of  whose  character  we  have  formed 
different  estimates,  I  ask  you,  supposing  you 
to  be  legally  married,  what  is  the  kind  of 
respect  you  have  shown  me,  a  father  who 
has  never  crossed  your  wishes,  by  contract- 
ing a  life-long  obligation  without  consulting 
me?" 

"  It  was  wrong,  father,"  said  Kingsley, 
with  contrition.  "  I  have  only  the  excuse 
to  make  that  I  loved  her  and 
defend  her  reputation." 

"It  is  an  excuse  I  cannot  accept.  And 
the  deliberate  committal  of  a  fault  so  fatall}' 
grave  as  this,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
consequences,  cannot  be  condoned  by  the 
weak  confession,  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair 
the  fault,  that  you  were  wrong.  There  is  a 
repentance  Avhich  comes  too  late,  Kingsley. 
But  even  that  I  might  have  forgiven  had  I 
reason  to  approve  of  yOur  choice." 

"  You  have  but  to  see  her,  father,"  said 
Kingsley,  eagerly.  "Let  me  bring  her  to 
you  !  You  will  be  as  proud  of  her  as  I  am ; 
you  will  know  then  that  I  have  not  chosen 
unworthily." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "if  I  see  her  at 
all  I  must  see  her  alone." 

"  Give  me  a  minute  or  two  to  consider, 
father." 

"  Certainly,  Kingsley." 

The  young  man  turned  aside,  and  alloAved 
his  thoughts  to  travel  to  Nansie,  and  to 
dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  her  character.  He 
knew  her  to  be  patient  and  long-suffering 
and  that  she  would  not  shrink  from  making 
a  sacrifice  for  one  she  loved  as  she  loved 
him  ;  he  knew  also  that  these  qualities  were 
allied  to  a  spirit  of  independence  which, 
while  it  would  enable  her  to  bear  up  out- 
wardly under  the  pressure  of  a  great  wrong, 
would  rather  intensify  than  abate  the  anguish 
which  would  wring  her  soul  were  such  a 
wrong  forced  upon  her.  It  would  be  a  life- 
louf;-  an.i^uish,   and  would  rack  her  till  her 
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dying  day.  His  father,  with  his  iron  will, 
was  just  the  man  to  force  the  sacrifice  upon 
her,  was  just  the  man  to  so  prevail  upon  her 
that  she  might,  at  his  persuasion,  remove 
herself  for  ever  not  only  from  the  presence 
but  from  the  knowledge  of  the  man  she 
loved  and  had  vowed  to  love  while  life  re- 
mained. Poor,  helpless,  dependent,  and 
alone  in  the  world — for  Kingsley  had  an  in- 
ward conviction  that  her  father's  days  were 
numbered — to  what  a  future  would  he,  the 
man  who  had  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her, 
be  condemning  her  if  he  permitted  his 
father  to  have  his  way  in  this  matter  !  The 
crime  would  be  his,  not  his  father's  ;  upon 
his  soul  would  rest  the  sin.  And  then  the 
image  of  Nansie  rose  before  him,  not  at  first 
sad  and  despondent,  but  bright  and  sweet 
and  full  of  innocent,  joyous  life ;  and  in  that 
image  he  saw  a  sunshine  of  happiness  which 
he  and  Nansie  would  enjoy  together  if  he 
played  a  true  man's  part  in  this  contention. 
He  saw  also  with  his  mind's  eye  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  in  the  figure  of  a  heart- 
broken woman  brooding  over  the  misery 
and  the  torture  of  life,  and  praying  for  death. 
This  sad  figure  vanished  and  he  and  Nansie 
were  sitting  together  hand  in  hand,  their 
hearts  beating  with  the  sacred  love  which 
sweetens  and  makes  life  holy,  and  she  was 
whispering  to  him  that  her  greatest  joy  lay 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  true  to  her. 

He  had  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
during  this  contemplation.  He  now  removed 
it,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  his  father's  face. 

"  I  cannot  consent,  father,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  firm  tone,  "  to  your  seeing  her  alone." 

"  You  have  come  deliberately  to  that  deter- 
mination ? "  asked  Mr.  Manners 

"I  have,  father." 

"  It  is  irrevocable  ?  " 

"  It  is  irrevocable." 

"  I  will  still  not  hold  you  to  it,"  said  Mr. 
Manners.  "It  would  grieve  me  in  the 
future  to  think  that  the  matter  was  too 
hastily  decided.  You  owe  me  some  kind  of 
obedience,  some  kind  of  duty." 

"I  acknowledge  it,  father.  In  all  that 
becomes  me  to  yield  you  shall  have  no  cause 
of  complaint  against  me." 

"Very  well.  Let  there  be  some  slight 
pause  before  the  final  word  is  pronounced. 
Remain  here  a  week,  and  give  the  matter  a 
calmer  and  longer  deliberation.  Its  issues 
are  sufficiently  important  to  make  my  request 
reasonable." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  wish,  father,"  said 
Kingsley,  after  a  slight  hesitation,  "  on  two 
conditions." 


"Name  them." 

"  First,  that  you  do  not  invite  my  cousin 
Mark  Inglefield  here  during  the  time." 

"  I  agree." 

"  Second,  that  you  do  not  seek  my  wife 
for  the  purpose  of  relating  what  has  passed 
between  us." 

"  I  agree  to  that  also.  I  will  not  seek 
your — the  young  woman  for  that  or  for  any 
purpose.     Are  you  content,  Kingsley  ? " 

"  Yes,  father,  I  am  content." 

"As  you  admit  that  you  owe  me  some 
small  measure  of  duty  and  obedience,  you 
will  not  object  to  my  request  that  you  hold 
no  correspondence  with  her  until  the  week 
is  passed." 

"It  is  a  hard  request,  father,  but  I  will 
obey  you." 

"  There  remains,  then,  in  this  connection, 
but  one  thing  in  respect  of  your  future  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  you. 
As  I  have  made  my  fortune  by  my  own 
efforts  it  is  mine  to  dispose  of  as  I  please. 
Comply  with  my  wishes,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
is  yours.  Oppose  them,  and  not  one  shilling 
of  it  will  be  yours  to  enjoy.  To  this  I  pledge 
myself.  And  now,  Kingsley,  we  will  drop 
the  conversation." 

Kingsley  had  a  reason  for  consenting  to 
the  week's  delay.  He  had  a  hope  that  within 
that  period  his  father  would  relent.  It  was 
a  faint  hope,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  be  criminal  to  let  it  slip. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  probation 
Kingsley  received  a  letter  from  Nansie.  No 
further  words  upon  the  subject  of  their 
recent  conversation  had  passed  between  him 
and  his  father ;  neither  of  them  had  broken 
faith  in  respect  of  the  promises  given,  and 
everything  went  on  in  the  house  as  usual. 
Mr.  Manners  passed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  looking  over  specifications  and 
making  calculations  for  fresh  contracts  of 
magnitude ;  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  per- 
sonally to  these  matters,  and  never  left  any- 
thing to  chance  or  solely  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  man.  It  was  na*  without  an  object 
that  he  called  in  Kingsley  to  assist  him  in 
his  labours  during  these  days.  He  wished 
his  son  to  become  sensible  of  what  he  would 
lose  if  he  persisted  in  his  opposition  to  his 
father's  wishes.  With  this  end  in  view  he 
made  Kingsley  familiar  with  all  the  channels 
in  which  his  fortune  was  invested.  Kingsley 
was  amazed  at  its  extent,  and  was  also  amazed 
at  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  investments. 
There  were  no  chance  risks ;  every  shilling 
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was  as  safe  as  human  judgment  could  make 
it.  He  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  in 
land  upon  which  other  men  had  built  houses, 
and  the  land  was  situated  in  the  most  thriv- 
ing and  most  fashionable  neighbourhoods; 
he  held  a  vast  number  of  government  securi- 
ties, and  those  only  of  the  most  stable  go- 
vernments. Companies  he  had  avoided,  their 
alluring  prospectuses  having  no  temptation 
for  him.  He  had  advanced  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  upon  first  mortgages,  and 
not  a  doubtful  one  among  them. 

"  I  was  never  a  gambler,"  he  said  to 
Kingsley,  "but  I  never  let  my  money  lie 
idle.  I  have  the  offer  now  of  a  great  estate 
in  the  country,  which,  if  all  goes  well,  I  shall 
buy.  It  is  in  one  of  the  best  counties,  and 
the  simple  possession  of  it  will  give  a  man  a 
standing  in  the  country  which  w^ould  occupy 
all  the  years  of  a  man's  life  to  gain.  A  stroke 
■of  the  pen  will  do  it." 

Kingsley  kncAv  what  he  meant  when  he 
said  "  if  all  goes  well,"  but  each  kept  the 
open  expression  of  his  thoughts  to  himself. 
On  the  evening  before  Nansie's  letter  arrived 
Mr.  Manners  told  Kingsley  that  his  income 
was  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  pounds 
a-3^ear  ;  and  he  added  that  he  was  not  spend- 
ing a  tenth  part  of  it. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  Kingsley 
opened  Nansie's  letter ;  it  had  been  written 
from  day  to  day,  only  for  her  lover's  and 
husband's  eyes  : 

"My  beloved  Kingsley,— It  is  night, 
and  I  am  writing  in  my  little  room  in  the 
caravan.  Father  is  asleep,  and  everything 
around  is  still  and  peaceful.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  times  to  ivrite  to  you  and  think  of  you, 
but  indeed  you  are  never  out  of  my  thoughts. 
It  is  a  beautiful  night,  and  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  go  to  sleep  till  I  have  heard 
the  nightingale,  so  how  can  I  employ  my 
time  better  than  in  the  way  I  am  doing  1  All 
the  day  long  I  have  been  thinking  of  you. 
''  Now  he  is  in  the  train,'  I  said,  '  now  he  is 
so  much  nearer  London,  now  he  is  in  Lon- 
don, now  he  is  at  home  and  talking  to  his 
father.'  Of  me  ?  I  could  not  decide  that. 
Perhaps  you  will  wait  till  to-morrow,  but  I 
am  with  30U  in  spirit,  Kingsley,  as  you  are 
with  me.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,  and  it 
makes  me  very,  very  happy.  Kingsley  is  at 
home,  in  his  father's  house.  Is  he  really  at 
home  ?  My  hcine  is  with  you  ;  there  is  no 
home  for  me  without  you.  How  ungrateful 
it  sounds,  with  my  father  so  close  to  me ; 
hut  I  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  the  truth.  And 
then  this  caravan — can  one  call  it  a  home  1 


Though  there  are  people,  father  says,  who 
are  very  happy  in  caravans — as  I  should  be 
with  you ;  or  anywhere,  Kingsley.  Indeed 
it  is  so  ;  it  will  not  matter  to  me  so  long  as 
we  are  together. 

"I  am  writing  cheerfully  and  hopefull}', 
am  I  not  1  And  yet  my  father  has  been  ur- 
easy  in  his  mind  to-day.  He  has  been  speak 
ing  a  great  deal  of  your  father,  and  he  fears 
that  he  will  not  approve  of  our  marriage. 
'  For  your  sake,  Nansie,'  father  said,  '  I  wish 
Kingsley's  father  was  a  poor  man.'  Kings- 
ley  dear,  I  wish  that  too,  but  then  your 
father  was  once  as  poor  as  w^e  are,  and  per- 
haps that  wall  make  a  difference.  I  hope 
with  all  my  heart  I  have  not  done  you  wrong 
by  marrying  you  ;  but  how  could  I  help  it, 
loving  you  as  I  did  and  do,  and  how  could  I 
help  it  when  you  persuaded  me  so  ?  Oh,  my 
dear  love,  I  wall  do  all  that  a  woman  can  do 
to  make  you  happy!  I  can  do  no  more.  To 
me  it  does  not  matter  how  we  live,  but  will 
it  matter  to  you  if  your  father  is  angry  and 
will  not  receive  me  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  it;  my  heart  grows  cold,  and  I  stretch 
forth  my  hands  imploring  an  angel  to  come 
and  help  me.  But  that  is  not  needed,  is  it, 
Kingsley  ?  and  you  have  good  reason  to  be 
angry  wath  me,  for  w^hat  I  have  written  is 
almost  like  a  doubt,  and  to  doubt  you  is  to 
doubt  that  there  is  any  goodness  in  the 
w^orld.  No,  Kingsley,  I  will  not  doubt ;  it 
would  be  treason  to  love.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  not  written  for  an  hour.  I  have 
been  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  and  I 
should  have  gone  on  thinking,  just  as  if  I 
was  in  a  w^aking  trance  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  father  talking  in  his  sleep.  '  Nansie, 
Nansie ! '  he  called,  and  I  w^ent  in  to  him, 
but  he  was  fast  asleep,  and  his  forehead  w\as 
quite  damp.  I  wdped  it  softly,  but  it  did 
not  wake  him,  and  he  kept  on  murmuring  my 
name  and  yours,  and  calling  on  the  angels 
to  guard  us.  Dear  father!  We  have  not 
been  a  great  deal  together,  but  he  loves  mo 
truly,  and  I  think  he  is  reproaching  himself 
for  not  having  been  with  me  more.  I  could 
not  love  him  more  than  I  do,  but  I  might 
have  known  him  better.  He  is  a  good  man, 
Kingsley,  and  I  think  if  he  had  been  rich  J 
he  would  have  made  a  name  in  the  w^orld.  ■ 
There !  I  have  written  '  if  he  had  been 
rich.'  To  be  happy  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
rich,  is  it,  dear  ?  Father  says  not.  That  is 
Avhen  he  is  awake.  What  did  he  mean  by 
saying  in  his  slec}),  '  Money  is  a  blessing  and 
a  curse  ? '  "Well,  yes,  I  can  understand  it. 
It  depends  upon  how  it  is  used.  Oh, 
Kingsley,  I  hope  your  father  is  not  very 
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rich.  By  my  father's  side  was  his  favourite 
book,  William  Bro^ATie.  I  took  it  away  to 
my  room.  Before  I  go  to  bed  I  will  put  it 
back,  for  it  is  like  meat  and  wine  to  him. 
More  precious  than  those,  I  am  sure.  What 
are    you     doing     at    this     very     moment, 

Kingsley  ? 

"  There  again.  I  have  been  in  dreamland 
for  an  hour  and  more.  And  then,  waking 
up,  I  read  a  little  of  William  Browne, 
and  took  my  pen  in  my  hand  to  go  on 
writing,  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
Kingsley,  dear,  the  errand  you  have  gone 
upon  haunts  me.  So  much  do  I  fear  that  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think.  Even  my 
favourite  saying  that  father  does  not  con- 
sider wisdom,  '  everything  will  come  right,' 
does  not  comfort  me  somehow.  I  don't 
know  why,  except  it  is  that  we  are  not 
together.  Suspense  is  dreadful,  is  it  not, 
dear  ?  And  just  now  everything  seems  in 
suspense.  Oh,  hark  !  The  nightingale  !  It 
is  an  omen  of  joy  and  gladness.  Thank 
God  for  all  sweet  sounds,  for  all  that  is 
sweet  and  good — and  the  world  is  full  of 
sweetness  and  gladness.  And  I  was  reading 
of  it  in  William  Browne  : 

" '  But  the  nightingale  i'  th'  dark 
Singing,  woke  the  mountain  lark  ; 

She  records  her  love. 
The  sun  hath  not  with  his  beams 
Gilded  yet  our  crystal  streams, 

Rising  from  the  sea  ; 
Mists  do  crown  the  mountain-tops, 
And  each  pretty  myrtle  drops  ; 

'Tis  but  newly  day.' 

"  There,  my  dear  love,  I  have  copied  it 
exactly,  apostrophes  and  all,  and  it  seems  to 
bring  me  nearer  to  you.  How  wonderful  is 
the  gift  of  poetry  !  '  'Tis  but  newly  day.' 
It  is  day  in  my  heart.  Yes,  everything  will 
come  right.  Good  night,  dear  love,  with  a 
thousand  kisses.  I  send  them  from  my 
window  through  the  night,  which  soon  will 
be  day.     Heaven  shield  you  ! 

"  Another  day  has  passed.  Oh,  Kingsley, 
what  joy  and  delight  your  dear,  dear  letter 
brought  to  me  !  Your  letters  are  the  sweetest 
that  ever  were  written,  that  ever  could  be 
written.  Heaven  bless  your  father  for  being 
so  kind  to  you.  How  glad  he  must  have 
been  to  see  you  after  such  a  long  absence  ! 
I  am  sure  he  must  be  the  best  of  men.  But 
Kingsley,  dear  Kingsley,  how  shall  I  tell 
you  ?  My  dear  father  is  worse.  I  know  he 
is,  although  he  has  not  complained.  We  sat 
together  this  evening,  watching  the  sunset  in 
silence.  He  held  my  hand,  and  sometimes 
he  gripped  it  hard.  It  was  because  he  was 
in  pain,  but  he  would  not  have  it  so.  He 
said  it  was  because  he  loved  me  so  dearly. 


When  the  sun  went  down  he  spoke,  oh,  so 
solemnly  and  beautifully,  Kingsley,  of  the 
sunset  of  life,  and  said  he  would  be  perfectly 
happy  and  contented  if  he  knew  that  I  was 
safe.  '  You  mean  safe  with  Kingsley,  dear 
father,'  I  said.  'Yes,'  he  answered,  'safe 
with  Kingsley.'  Then  I  read  your  letter  to 
him — every  word,  Kingsley ;  I  was  not 
ashamed — and  it  comforted  him.  '  He  is 
the  man  I  would  have  chosen  for  you, 
Nansie,'  he  said,  and  then  he  spoilt  it  all  by 
adding,  'Only,  only,  if  his  father  were  not 
rich.'  I  reproved  him  gently,  and  said  he 
must  not  doubt  you,  but  must  have  in  you 
the  perfect  faith  that  I  have,  and  he  said 
that  I  was  right,  and  that  it  was  only  a 
father's  fears  that  disturbed  him.  We  must 
not  blame  him,  dear ;  we  are  so  poor,  you 
know,  and  he  does  not  know  you  as  I  do. 
I  can  write  but  a  few  lines  now,  I  am  so 
anxious  about  father.  Shall  I  receive  a 
letter  from  you  to-morrow  1  If  one  does 
not  come  I  shall  be  sorry,  of  course,  but 
only  sorry,  nothing  more.  For  you  and 
your  father  must  have  so  much  to  talk 
about,  and  as  you  told  me  so  seriously  you 
must  Avait  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
before  you  spoke  to  him  of  me.  Ah,  poor 
me  !  What  a  worry  I  am  !  But  I  will  make 
it  aU  up  to  you,  my  dearest,  in  the  happy 
days  to  come.  Father  is  calling  to  me ;  I 
must  go.  I  kiss  you  and  kiss  you,  and 
indeed  there  are  kisses  on  my  lips  for  you 
only — and  ah  !  for  my  poor  dear  father. 
Through  all  time  to  come  I  am  ever  and 
ever  your  own  loving  Nansie 

"  Oh,  Kingsley,  my  dear  husband,  how 
shall  I  tell  you.  My  hand  trembles  so  that 
I  can  scarcely  write  the  words.  My  father, 
my  dear,  dear  father  is  dead ! 

"  I  look  at  the  words  I  have  written,  and 
they  seem  to  move,  to  live,  though  he  is 
dead.  I  go  from  the  page  upon  which  I 
write  to  the  bed  upon  which  he  is  lying,  and 
I  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  true,  he 
looks  so  sweet,  so  peaceful  and  calm. 
'  Father,  father  ! '  I  call,  but  he  does  not 
answer  me.  His  spirit  is  with  God.  But 
surely  with  me,  too,  surely  with  me  !  Oh, 
Kingsley,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  were 
breaking ! 

"  I  do  not  know  when  his  spirit  passed 
away.  We  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  he 
seemed  in  his  usual  health,  but  weak.  He 
made  no  complaint,  but  he  must  have  had  a 
premonition  of  what  was  hastening  to  him, 
for  he  talked  to  me  of  the  life  beyond  this 
and  dwelt  upon  it  with  hope  and  rapture. 
We  sat  in  the  dark ;  he  would  not  have  a 
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light.  Ah,  me !  I  must  have  been  blind 
and  deaf  not  to  have  guessed  that  he  be- 
lieved his  end  to  be  approaching  when  he 
spoke  so  much  of  you,  and  desired  me  to 
give  you  his  dear  love  and  his  heartfelt 
wishes  for  a  bright  and  happy  life.  '  With 
me,  father,'  I  whispered.  '  Yes,  my  daugh- 
ter, with  you,'  he  answered.  '  Kingsiey 
could  not  be  happy  without  you.'  Ah,  how 
glad  I  was  to  hear  him  say  that !  It  proved 
that  he  had  faith  and  confidence  in  you,  and 
j'et  I  might  have  been  warned  of  what  was 
to  come  by  his  solemn  voice  and  by  his  ad- 
dressing me  as  his  daughter.  He  had  never 
done  so  before.  It  was  always,  '  My  dear,' 
or  '  Nansie,  child,'  or  '  My  dear  Nansie.'  Ah, 
Kingsiey,  if  you  had  heard  what  he  said 
you  could  never  have  forgotten  it.  '  Life  is 
a  breath,'  he  said,  '  a  dream,  and  its  end 
should  be  welcomed  with  joy,  for  it  opens 
the  door  to  a  higher,  holier  life.  Happy  is 
the  mortal  who  can  approach  that  threshold 
with  a  consciousness  that  he  has  done  no 
wrong  to  his  fellow-creature.'  And  then  he 
said  that  there  should  be  no  vain  thirstings 
and  yearnings  for  knowledge  that  was  wisely 
hidden  from  us,  but  that  every  human  being 
should  strive  to  keep  shining  within  him 
three  stars,  faith,  duty,  and  love.  I  cannot 
now  recall  all  that  he  said,  but  I  know  that 
his  last  dear  conversation  with  me  left  me 
better  than  I  had  been,  and  that  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  I  thank  him  for  his  gentle 
teaching. 

"  It  v/as  past  midnight  when  he  went  to 
bed,  and  I  intended  then  to  continue  my 
letter  to  you,  but  he  called  to  me  before  I 
commenced,  and  asked  me  to  sit  by  his  side. 
I  did  so,  holding  his  hand,  until  two  in  the 
morning,  and  all  this  time  he  lay  quite  quiet 
and  still,  sometimes  opening  his  eyes  and 
smiHng  upon  me.  At  length  he  said,  'Kiss 
me,  my  dear,'  and  I  stooped  and  kissed  him. 
Then  he  bade  me  go  to  bed,  and,  indeed,  I 
was  glad  to  obey  him,  Kingsiey,  for  my  eyes 
were  closing.  I  awoke  at  my  usual  hour 
this  morning,  and  went  to  him.  He  had  not 
stirred.  Ah,  how  still  and  beautiful  he  was  ! 
I  spoke  to  him  and  he  did  not  reply.  I 
called  louder,  and  still  he  did  not  speak. 
Then,  smitten  with  a  dreadful  fear,  I  placed 
my  hand  on  his  heait ;  it  was  pulseless,  and 
I  knew  that  my  dear,  dear  father  had  passed 
away. 

"  I  can  write  no  more.  I  have  much  to 
do,  and  the  last  duties  of  love  will  occupy 
every  moment  of  my  time.  I  shall  have  him 
taken  to  Godalming,  where  I  shall  be  if  you 

{To  he  a 


can  come  to  me.  If  that  is  not  possible,  I 
shall  go  after  the  funeral  to  my  uncle  in 
London,  whose  address  you  have.  There 
you  will  find  me.  Pity  me,  Kingsiey,  and 
do  not  leave  me  long  alone.  I  have  only 
you  in  the  world.     Believe  me, 

"  Ever  your  loving  wife, 

"Nansie."" 

Deeply   shocked    and    grieved,    Kingsl^ 
went  to  his  father  with  Nansie's  letter  in  1. 
hand.     "I  want  you  to  release  me  from  nr. 
promise,"  he  said. 

"  I  never  release  a  man  from  a  promise 
given,"  was  his  father's  cold  reply,  "  and  I 
never  ask  to  be  released  from  one  I  have 
made." 

"You  cannot  refuse  me,"  said  Kingsiey, 
whose  eyes  were  bedewed  with  tears. 

"I  do  refuse  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners 
sternly. 

Kingsiey  gazed  irresolutely  around,  but 
his  irresolution  lasted  for  a  moment  or  two 
only.  "  I  must  go,"  he  said,  straightening 
himself. 

"Against  my  willt"  asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"Yes,  father,  against  your  will,  if  yo' 
refuse." 

"  I  have  refused." 

Kingsiey  was  silent. 

"It  is  what  I  will  never  forgive,"  saiu 
Mr.  Manners. 

I      "1   cannot   help   it,   father.      There    ai 
duties  which  must  be  performed,  and  one  i 
before  me."     He  held  out  the  last  page  di 
Nansie's   letter,    but  his   father    thrust    it 
aside. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it.  I  will  not  see  it. 
It  is  from  that  woman." 

"  It  is  from  my  wife." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  her." 

"I  am  going  to  her." 

"If  you  leave  my  house  now  you  never 
enter  its  doors  again.     If  you  persist  in  your 
madness  I  cut  you  out  of  my  heart  for  ever. 
I  shall  have  no  longer  a  son,  and  for  evei 
more  you  and  I  are  strangers." 

"It  is  cruel — it  is  pitiful,  but  I  must  go. 

"  You  understand  the  consequences  of  yo  > 
disobedience  ?" 

"  You  have  made  them  only  too  plain  t. 
me,  father,"  said  Kingsiey  mournfully. 

"And  you  still  persist ?" 

"  There  is  no  other  course  open  to  me.  I 
am  a  man,  not  a  dog." 

"You  are  an  ingrate.  Go !— and  never 
let  me  look  upon  your  face  again.  From 
this  moment  I  do  not  know  you." 

ntinued.) 
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T  GLITTEE,  said  the  Eiver, 

I  glitter  in  the  sun, 
From  dawn  of  dewy  morning 

Until  the  day  be  done. 
From  man's  sowing  to  his  reaping, 
From  his  toiling  to  his  sleeping, 

I  whisper  to  the  weary. 

By  the  way. 
I  strew  my  jewels  lightly. 
As  I  pierce  the  meadows  brightly, 

I  glitter,  glitter,  glitter. 

Day  by  day. 

I  carol,  said  the  Song-bird, 

I  carol  as  I  rise 
From  the  gates  of  clanging  labour 

To  the  stillness  of  the  skies. 
As  I  woo  the  human  spirit 
My  rapture  to  inherit, 


I  drop  my  consolation 

On  earth's  throng. 
While  human  tears  are  falling. 
My  burden  not  recalling, 

I  shame  the  tolling  death-knell 
By  my  song. 

We  gird  the  earth  with  laughter, 

The  children  cried  in  mirth. 
We  pray  you  cease  from  sorrow, 

0  careful  ones  of  earth ! 
Where  the  anguish  sore  is  pressing 
"Shall  our  love  come  with  caressing, 

And  steal  away  the  sharpness 
From  the  thorn ! 
The  whisper  of  the  river, 
And  voice  of  birds  for  ever. 

Forbid  your  lamentations. 

Morn  by  morn  ! 

CLARA  THWAITES. 
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By  the  riverside  VISITOR. 


THE  question  is  often  asked,  "  Has  anyone 
ever  seen  a  dead  donkey  ? "  The  sight 
is  perhaps  a  rare  one,  but  I  have  seen  it,  and 
under  circumstances  that  are  perhaps  worth 
narrating.  One  morning  when  passing  along 
a  main  road  running  through  an  outlying 
part  of  my  district,  I  noticed  a  crowd  ahead 
of  me.  As  I  drew  near  I  could  hear  sounds 
of  singing,  and  concluded  that  the  gather- 
ing had  been  drawn  together  by  some 
ballad-monger  of  the  streets ;  but  coming 
closer,  I  saw  and  heard  that  the  singing  was 
being  done  not  by  any  professional  street 
minstrel,  but  by  a  band  of  young  fellows  of 
the  cas'alty  labourer  type,  belonging  to  the 
neighbourhood,  who  were  capering  about 
and  "giving  mouth"  to  a  stave  from  a 
popular  parody  upon  "Old  Dog  Tray,"  which 
ran — 

"  My  old  Don-key  is  ever  faithfiil, 
Grief  cannot  drive  him  away ; 
In  spite  of  kicks  and  cuffs, 
When  he's  dead  I'll  have  him  stuff'd  ; 
No  one  shall  have  my  old  Don-key." 

There  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  rude  wit 
in  the  application  of  the  doggerel,  for  the 
"sight"  that  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
the  singers  and  the  other  lookers-on,  was 
that  of  a  woman  seated  on  a  kerb-stone, 
crying  over  the  body  of  a  donkey  that  "lay 
dead  in  its  harness "  in  the  roadway.  The 
spectators  appeared  to  regard  the  scene  as 
wholly  comic,  and  had  there  been  any  affec- 
tation about  the  woman's  grief  there  would 
have  been  a  bathos  about  the  situation  that 
might  have  justified  one  in  taking  a  humorous 
view  of  it.  But  the  grief  was  unmistakably 
genuine,  and -the  spectacle,  though  woefully 
unpicturesQue,  struck  me  as  thoroughly 
pathetic.  The  weeping  woman  might  have 
been  taken  for  any  age  between  forty  and 
fifty.  Her  features  were  regular  and  clear 
cut,  and  no  doubt  in  her  youth  she  had  been 
of  comely  appearance.  But  "  decay's  effacing 
finger"  makes  rapid  havoc  with  physical 
beauty  among  the  poor.  As  she  sat  there  on 
the  pavement,  so  absorbed  in  her  own  grief 
as  to  be  heedless  of  the  thoughtless  bantering 
of  those  around  her,  the  woman  looked  pre- 
maturely old  and  haggard.  She  was  evi- 
dently a  "  daughter  of  toil "  in  some  of  its 
severer  forms.  Her  hands,  which  lay  in  her 
lap,  were  large  and  as  hard  and  hacked  and 
"  grimed  "  as  those  of  any  dock  labourer,  and 
she  looked  care-worn  as  well  as  toil-worn. 
She  was  wretchedly  clad,  too :  her  bonnet 
battered  and  shapeless,  her  dress   tattered 


and  road-splashed,  and  her  feet  encased  in 
an  old  and  much  mud-encrusted  pair  of  men's 
boots.  As  to  the  donkey,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  at  a  glance,  it  was  old  and  small,  and 
had  in  life  been  underfed  and  overworked. 
For  it  death  had  probably  been  in  the  nature 
of  "a  happy  release,"  but  to  the  owner  the 
loss  was  a  serious  one  from  a  material  point 
of  view.  Still  it  was  not  solely  as  an  instru- 
ment of  trade  that  she  lamented  it.  Her 
grief  had  in  it  some  touch  of  feeling — it  might 
almost  be  said  of  fellow-feeling — for  the 
dead  animal.  "  He  wasn't  much  to  look  at, 
and  was  a  long  way  past  his  best  for  work," 
she  murmured,  laying  her  hand  caressingly 
on  its  head,  "but  he  was  a  wilhng  little 
thing ;  he  couldn't  have  showed  more  willing 
if  he'd  a  known  how  much  our  bread  de- 
pended on  him.  Goodness  only  knows  what 
we  shall  do  mthout  him.  There  is  that  lot," 
she  soliloquised  on  looking  towards  a  small 
cart  laden  with  firewood  which  stood  a  little 
way  off,  "  there's  that  lot  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  by  this  time.  I  expect  I  shall  have 
it  thrown  on  my  hands,  and  if  I  do,  there 
will  be  nothing  but  the  workhouse  for  us 
after  all  my  struggles,  for  I  shall  be  without 
stock-money  then."  Though  she  spoke  simply 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  and  not  by 
way  of  making  appeal  to  others,  those  around 
her  were  not  unaffected,  the  more  especially 
as  the  crowd  having  had  its  little  joke,  was 
now  getting  into  a  sympathetic  mood.  At 
this  point  a  stalwart  young  labourer  who 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  performers  in 
the  singing  stepped  up  to  the  woman,  and 
patting  her  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  said  in  a 
cheery  tone — 

"  Never  mind,  old  gal,  keep  your  heart  up. 
This  is  a  knock-down  blow  for  you,  there's 
no  denying,  still  you  mustn't  give  in ;  there's 
fight  left  in  you  yet,  I  know.  You've  pulled 
through  many  a  bad  bit,  and  you'll  pull 
through  this  somehow.  When  things  get  to 
the  worst  they  mend,  you  know."  . 

"The)'  couldn't  be  much  worse  with  me," 
she  answered. 

"Well,  no,"  he  admitted,  but  still  putting 
on  a  cheery  manner,  "your  fix  is  about  as 
bad  as  they  make  them,  but  then  that  is  just 
what  I  say ;  things  are  so  bad  with  you  that 
they  are  bound  to  mend." 

"I  must  hope  so,  any  way,"  she  said, 
rising  and  drying  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  "  I 
dare  say  I  did  look  foolish,  but  I  couldn't 
help  crying." 
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"  And  we  couldn't  help  laughing  a  bit  at 
first,  but  you  mustn't  mind  that,  it  wasn't 
that  we  didn't  feel  for  you." 

I  knew  this  young  fellow  by  sight  and 
name,  and,  going  up  to  him  as  he  stepped 
back,  I  asked  in  an  under  tone,  "  How  did 
this  happen,  Daley  f 

"  It  happened,"  he  answered,  "  as  accidents 
to  men,  let  alone  to  donkeys,  very  often  do 
happen — through  a  bit  of  rough-and-tumble 
larking.  It  was  this  way  :  the  poor  httle 
moke  could  hardly  move  the  cart  up  the 
steep  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  there, 
and  seeing  that,  three  or  four  lumping  fellows 
who  were  coming  along  put  their  shoulders 
to,  and  pushed  up  behind.  Of  course,  that 
was  all  right  up  to  the  top,  but,  having  more 
strength  than  sense,  they  didn't  know  when 
to  leave  well  alone.  By  way  of  a  lark  they 
kept  on  pushing  down  the  steep  on  the  other 
side,  and  as  the  donkey  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  back  against  them  or  to  go 
at  a  gallop,  he  was  over-run  and  went  down 
all  of  a  heap,  with  the  cart  a-top  of  him. 
Me  and  my  mates  got  the  cart  off  him,  and 
tried  to  get  him  up,  but  he  was  stone  dead. 
You  see,  he  was  pretty  well  worn  out  before 
anyway." 

"Who  were  these  men  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  answered  Daley. 
"  When  they  saw  what  they  had  done  they 
stepped  it  in  double-quick  time.  Not  that 
it  would  have  mattered  much  to  the  old  gal 
if  they  had  been  stopped.  You  could  see  by 
their  cut  that  they  were  only  labourers,  and 
out  of  work  at  that.  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  have  shaken  a  shilling  out  of  the  lot 
of  'em  if  you  had  hung  them  up  by  the 
heels." 

This  answer  of  Daley's  having  disposed  of 
any  hope  that  I  had  entertained  of  its  being 
possible  to  obtain  compensation  for  this  poor 
woman,  I  turned  to  her  and  asked,  "  What 
do  you  purpose  doing  V 

"I  hardly  know,"  she  answered.  "If  I 
had  the  money — which  I  haven't — to  hire 
another  donkey  or  pony  for  the  day,  I  don't 
know  where  I  could  get  one  at  once,  and 
time  is  the  great  thing  with  me,  as  my  cus- 
tomer is  out  of  stock.  If  I  had  any  one  to 
mind  the  cart  while  I  was  away  I  would 
borrow  a  sack,  and  carry  him  as  many  bundles 
as  I  could  for  him  to  be  going  on  with." 

I  was  debating  with  mj^self  whether  or  not 
I  should  volunteer  to  mount  guard  over  the 
cart,  when  Daley,  who  it  would  appear  had 
meanwhile  been  consulting  with  his  mates, 
came  forward  again  and  asked,  "Where  is 
the  load  for  r' 


In  reply  the  woman  named  a  street  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

"  Oh,  then  that  settles  it  ! "  exclaimed 
Daley.  "  We  can  do  that  little  bit,  and  think 
it  play.  We'll  draw  it  for  you.  If  four  of 
us  ain't  more'n  one  donkey  power  it's  a 
pity." 

"  I  can't  pay  you,"  the  woman  said  quickly. 

"I  wish  for  your  own  sake  you  could," 
he  answered  smiling,  "  but  we  know  you 
can't,  and  we  don't  want  you  to.  We  are 
out  of  work  and  hard  up,  it  is  true,  and  we 
shouldn't  care  to  work  for  nothing  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  but  we're  not  such  a  poor-hearted 
lot  as  not  to  be  good  to  take  on  such  a  job  as 
this  free  gratis,  so  here  goes." 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  began  to  un- 
buckle the  harness  from  the  dead  donkey, 
and  when  he  had  loosed  it  placed  it  on  top 
of  the  wood  in  the  cart.  Then,  joining  in 
the  ripple  of  laughter  among  the  bystanders, 
he  put  himself  in  the  shafts,  while  three  of 
his  mates  took  their  station  behind,  and,  with 
the  woman  acting  as  guide,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  now  admiring  crowd  they  set  off. 

"Who  is  she  1"  I  asked  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  was  walking  in  the  same  direction 
as  myself  when  the  crowd  dispersed. 

"  Mrs.  Bundlewood,"  he  answered ;  and  he 
uttered  the  name  with  a  chuckle  that  would 
have  told,  if  the  strangeness  of  the  name 
itself  had  not,  that  it  was  a  nickname. 

"  That  is  not  her  proper  name,  of  course  V 
I  remarked. 

"  Well,  no ;  Mrs.  G is  her  right  name," 

he  answered,  "  but  she  is  mostly  spoken  of, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  spoken  to,  as  Mrs. 
Bundlewood ;  there  is  no  offence  meant  and 
none  taken.  She  is  in  the  firewood  trade  on 
her  own  account,  though  in  a  very  small 
way,  as  you  may  guess  from  her  poverty- 
pinched  look ;  and  it  is  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
mind  you,  that  brings  her  to  be  as  she  is,  for 
a  more  sober,  or  more  hard-working  woman 
there  could  scarcely  be.  She  doesn't  just 
buy  the  bundles  ready-made  to  sell  again ; 
that  on  a  small  scale  is  a  worse  business  than 
even  hers.  She  does  the  actual  work,  buys  the 
wood  in  lengths,  and  chops  it  herself ;  she  and 
her  children  between  them  do  the  bundling 
and  tying,  and  she  looks  out  the  customers 
and  delivers  the  goods.  One  way  and  another 
she  is  hard  at  it  almost  day  and  night,  and 
all  for  a  bare  crust  and  a  bare  shelter,  and 
to  be  as  you  saw  her.  The  little  people 
haven't  any  chance  now-a-days  against  the 
big  yards  with  their  steam  machinery  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Not  only  that,  the  little 
people  have  to  sell  at  hardly  any  profit,  be- 
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cause  the  shopkeepers  know  that  it  is  a  case 
of  must  with  them,  and  they  grind  them 
down  according." 

"  It  is  a  curious  trade  for  a  widow- 
woman  to  have  taken  to,"  I  observed. 

"  She  ain't  a  widow,"  said  my  informant 
promptly,  "  she's  worse  ;  she  has  got  a  sick 
husband  as  well  as  her  children  and  herself 
to  support.  And  she  didn't  so  much  take 
to  the  trade  as  the  trade  take  to  her  as  you 
may  say.  When  she  married,  her  husband 
had  a  yard  of  his  own,  and  had  every  pros- 
pect of  doing  well ;  but  it  wasn't  to  be.  One 
day  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  timber  stack, 
and  coming  down  on  his  head  injured  his 
brain.  Ever  since  that  he  has  been  subject 
to  fits,  and  not  quite  right  in  his  mind. 
While  he  was  ill  she  tried  to  carry  on  the 
yard,  but  what  with  trouble  at  home,  and 
some  of  those  she  had  to  trust  cheating  her, 
the  business  slipped  through  her  hands.  By 
that  time  she  had  got  into  the  groove  of  the 
trade.  It  was  the  only  thing  she  had  got  at 
her  finger-ends  to  keep  her  family  by,  and 
she  had  kept  them  by  it  for  years — such  a 
keep  as  it  is.  And  now,  poor  thing,  she  Avill 
have  a  harder  job  than  ever  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  So  far  she  has  always 
managed  to  keep  a  cart,  now  I  expect  she 
will  have  to  take  to  a  hand-barrow." 

This  latter  expectation  was  realised,  for  a 

fortnight  later  I   met  Mrs.  G in  the 

street  drawing  a  hand-barrow  filled  with 
wood.  "You  have  not  got  another  donkey 
yet,  I  see,"  I  said,  going  up  to  her. 

"  No,  I  have  had  to  give  up  the  cart,"  she 
answered,  putting  down  the  barrow  as  if 
glad  of  an  excuse  for  taking  a  rest.  "  Still 
I  don't  know  that  I  shall  be  any  the  worse 
oflP,"  she  went  on,  smiling ;  "  in  fact  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  in  the  long  run  I  came  to  be  all 
the  better  off  for  what  has  happened,  though 
it  did  seem  a  dreadful  misfortune  at  the 
time.  Things  have  turned  out  better  than  I 
could  have  expected ;  I  find  they  very  often 
do — I  have  great  trust  in  that  way ;  if  I 
hadn't  have  had  I  would  have  never  got 
through  my  trouble.  I  have  gone  in  for  a 
line  of  trade  that  the  barrow  will  suit.  I 
am  working  up  a  connection  among  the 
small  general  shops,  for  I  find  they  don't 
object,  as  the  larger  shops  would,  to  my 
doing  a  bit  of  private  trade  as  well,  so  long 
as  I  don't  sell  less  than  a  hundred  bundles  at 
a  time  to  a  private  customer.  You  see  the 
hundred  -  bundle  customers  don't  interfere 
with  the  small  general  people.  Theirs  are 
mostly  one  -  bundle  customers,  and  often 
enough  two  of  them  will  go  share  at  that. 


I  have  seen  two  such  before  now,  actually 
counting  the  sticks  in  a  bundle  so  as  to 
share  fair.  In  fact,  it's  a  saying  with  me 
that  if  you  are  poor  and  wish  to  be  honest, 
you  must  count  your  sticks  to  make  ends 
meet." 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  hopeful," 
I  said. 

"  Well,  I  am  hopeful,"  she  answered,  "  and 
thankful  too,  as  I  consider  I  have  reason  to 
be,  though  there  are  those  who  would  per- 
suade me  that  I  haven't.  I  have  seen  better 
days  and  had  more  of  the  downs  than  the 
ups  of  life,  but  through  all  the  Lord  has 
been  very  good  to  me.  He  has  always  given 
me  strength  either  to  bear  or  overcome  my 
trouble.  I  have  found  as  the  hymn  says, 
that 

'  Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face.' 

So  it  has  been  with  my  last  trouble.  I'm 
doing  less  business  than  I  used  to,  but  then 
the  private  trade  is  more  profitable,  and  I  have 
got  a  number  of  private  customers  already, 
and  am  in  hopes  of  getting  more." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  get  you  a  few,"  I  said. 
"  I  will  try,  any  way ;  if  I  succeed,  where 
shall  I  bring  the  orders  to  % " 

In  reply  she  gave  me  her  address,  and 
expressed  her  thanks,  and  then  taking  up 
her  barrow  again  proceeded  briskly  upon  her 
journey. 

By  means  of  a  little  canvassing  amon: 
personal  friends  I  was,  in  the  course  of  a  itw 
days,  able  to  give  "Mrs.  Bundlewood  "  what 
was  for  her  a  considerable  order,  and  in  that 
and  other  connections  I  subsequently  saw  a 
good  deal  of  her  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Her  home,  as  might  be  expected,  was  a  poor 
one.  It  was  in  one  of  a  row  of  four-roomed 
houses  in  a  "low"  quarter  of  the  district, 
and  exhibited  the  cheerless,  comfortless  ap 
pearance  generally  characteristic  of  home- 
in  which  the  woman  has  to  play  the  part  of 
breadwinner,  instead  of  that  of  housewife. 
One  room  of  the  house  was  let  to  a  lodger,  a 
second  was  supposed  to  be  the  workshop 
proper,  though  in  practice  the  work  had  a 
habit  of  overflowing  into  the  other  two 
rooms,  a  circumstance  which  was  the  less 
noticeable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
rooms  were  very  scantily  furnished  in  othei 
respects.  It  was  chiefly  in  the  evening  and 
early  morning  that  Mrs.  Bundlewood  was  to 
be  found  working  indoors.  After  being  out 
all  day  with  her  barrow,  she  will  come  home, 
and  having  partaken  of  a  more  simple  than 
nourishing  tea-dinner,  consisting  of  a  cup  of 
tea  or  coflee  and  a  slice  or  two  of  bread  and 
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dripping,  she  will  go  to  her  wood-chopping 
and  keep  at  it  till  far  on  in  the  night. 
The  chopping  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
firewood  work;  the  lighter  operations  of 
*'  piling,"  "  bundling,"  and  "  tying  "  are  per- 
formed by  the  three  children  of  the  family. 
While  mother  and  children  are  working,  the 
father  is,  as  I  once  heard  it  put  by  a  neigh- 
bour of  his,  "buzzing  about  all  over  the 
shop;"  he  is  constantly  getting  in  the  way  of 
the  workers  and  retarding  their  progress, 
but  he  is  evidently  under  the  pleasing  de- 
lusion that  he  is  managing  and  directing  the 
business,  and  that  without  his  guidance  and 
authority  the  "  hands  "  would  be  altogether 
at  a  loss.  Patient  and  long-suffering  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  the  wife  good-naturedly 
humours  him ;  and  she  has  her  reward,  for 
at  these  times  he  is  happy  and  self-satisfied. 


The  life  of  this  poor  woman  has  been,  and 
is,  chiefly  one  of  toiling  and  sorrowing,  but 
its  hardships  have  wrought  no  bitterness  of 
spirit  in  her.  Her  simple  faith,  that  every- 
thing is  ordered  for  the  best,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  see  it,  is  a  sustaining  power  to 
her  ;  and  it  is  in  no  pharisaical  spirit  that  she 
finds  comfort  in  the  belief  that  we  cannot  all 
have  our  good  things  in  this  life.  In  winter's 
rain  and  mire,  in  summer's  heat  and  dust, 
Mrs.  Bundlewood  may  be  seen  trudging  con- 
tentedly through  the  streets  with  her  barrow, 
as  unheroic-looking  a  figure  as  the  passers-by 
are  likely  to  set  eyes  upon.  And  yet  the 
woman  is  a  true  heroine,  one  who  would 
have  an  indisputable  claim  to  rank  among 
the  decorated  were  there  a  Victoria  Cross 
for  valour  in  that  dread  and  dreary  battle  of 
life — the  battle  with  The  Pinch  of  Poverty. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  BIEDS  TO  CLIMATE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
IT. — THE   PLAIN   AND   THE   INIARSH. 


"  O"^^^  upon  a  time,"  according  to  an  old 
^-^  Oriental  legend,  all  the  beasts  and 
birds  were  summoned  before  Solomon,  in 
order  to  settle  their  various  pretensions. 

The  Ostrich,  because  it  did  not  fly,  and 
could  surpass  the  swiftest  beast  in  speed  of 
foot,  declared  itself  to  be  one  of  the  beasts. 
They,  however,  repudiated  it  because  it  had 
wings  and  feathers.  "  Then,"  said  the  os- 
trich, "  as  I  cannot  admit  that  I  am  a  bird, 
and  as  I  am  proved  not  to  be  a  beast,  I  must 
be  an  angel."  Therewith  it  forsook  the  com- 
pany of  beasts  and  birds,  and  betook  itself 
to  the  desert,  where  no  one  could  contra- 
dict it. 

Unfortunately  this  amusing,  and  withal 
very  wise  fable,  is  not  altogether  correct  in 
its  details.  That  the  ostrich  lives  in  the 
desert  places,  and  is  never  found  in  any 
other  localities,  is  perfectly  true.  But  so 
far  from  isolating  itself,  the  ostrich  of  South 
Africa  is  a  peculiarly  gregarious  bird,  and 
forms  part  of  mixed  herds  of  gnus,  antelopes 
of  various  kinds,  zebras,  and  giraffes,  which 
form  so  strangely  picturesque  a  feature  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

However,  though  it  may  not  be  a  solitary 
bird,  it  is  essentially  a  denizen  of  the  plains, 
being  unfitted  by  nature  for  any  other  mode 
of  life. 

No  one  would  think,  who  knows  its  speed 
and  sees  its  long  legs,  that  it  cannot  step 


over  an  obstacle  two  feet  in  height. 


This 


fact  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider its  mode  of  attacking  an  enemy.  It 
does  not  kick  backwards,  like  the  horse,  but 
springs  into  air,  flings  one  of  its  powerful 
legs  first  upwards  and  outwards,  and  then 
downwards,  bringing  it  down  with  tremen- 
dous force. 

On  one  occasion  an  infuriated  ostrich 
chased  and  overtook  a  boy  mounted  on  a 
pony.  It  struck  at  the  boy,  but  missed  him, 
the  blow  falling  on  the  pony's  spine  and 
breaking  it,  so  as  to  kill  the  animal  on  the 
spot. 

I  have  often  seen  an  ostrich,  which  was  a 
confirmed  bully,  take  a  dislike  to  one  of  its 
companions,  chase  it  round  the  enclosure,  and 
strike  it  on  the  back  in  the  manner  that  has 
just  been  mentioned.  None  of  the  blows 
took  full  effect,  the  victim  keeping  so  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  that  the  formid- 
able limb  of  the  adversary  could  only  strike 
obliquely,  and  the  force  of  the  blow  was 
lessened. 

Strangely  enough,  if  an  ostrich  be  grasped 
by  the  throat  it  is  powerless,  being  unable 
to  throw  its  legs  backwards.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  this  peculiarity  by  those  who  rear 
the  ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers. 
The  birds  are  driven  into  a  small  enclosure, 
and  are  crowded  so  closely  together  that  they 
cannot  use  their  legs  in  the  only  manner  in 
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enduring  birds  were  they  not  so  obsti- 
nately bent  on  adhering  to  the  line  on 
which  they  started.  Hence  is  derived 
the  proverbial  stupidity  of  the  bird, 
which,  though  it  does  not  hide  its  head 
in  the  sand  and  fancy  that  because  it 
cannot  see  its  enemies  they  cannot 
see   it,    behaves    on   occasions   scarcely 


Bustards  reposing. 


which  they  can  be  employed  as  weapons. 
The  feather-gatherer,  who  carries  a  small 
and  very  sharp  knife,  then  forces  his  way 
among  the  birds,  and  cuts  off  the  valued 
plumes  close  to  the  body.  Sometimes  an  ill- 
tempered  old  male  bird  attempts  to  resist,  but 
is  soon  brought  into  subjection  by  grasping 
the  throat. 

Wariest  of  the  wary  in  many  points,  it  is 
very  foolish  in  others.  Like  many  other  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  it  always  runs  against 
the  wind,  so  as  to  be  warned  by  the  sense  of 
smell  in  case  a  foe  should  be  ahead.  More- 
over, having  once  started  on  a  certain  track, 
it  never  deviates  from  that  line. 

The  Arabs,  therefore,  who  can  indulge  in 
the  sport  of  ostrich-hunting  on  horseback, 
after  starting  their  quarry,  depute  one  or  two 
of  their  number  to  keep  the  birds  on  the 
run.  Knowing  that  the  ostrich  not  only 
runs  against  the  wind,  but  makes  a  curved 
track,  the  hunters  send  relays  of  fresh  horses 
to  successive  points  where  they  will  intercept 
the  birds  in  their  course,  and  so  at  last  run 
them  down. 

Even  with  all  these  advantages  it  would 
be  impossible  to   overtake   these  swift  and 


less  foolishly.  According  to  Canon  Tris- 
tram : — 

"In  a  valley  open  at  both  ends,  if  the 
hunters  make  a  feint  of  blocking  up  the 
windward  entrance,  the  ostrich,  instead  of 
making  for  the  opposite  end,  will  endeavour 
to  rush  past  them,  and  is  often  captured  or 
speared." 

The  same  traveller  explains  the  reasons 
why  the  ostrich  is  said  to  be  neglectful  of  its 
young.  In  reality  it  is  a  good  and  careful 
nurse,  and  if  a  foe  should  approach  when  her 
ofTspring  are  capable  of  running,  the  mother 
bird  pretends  to  be  lame,  and  draws  off  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  in  one  direction, 
while  the  male  leads  away  the  j^oung  in 
another.  In  fact,  the  ostrich  acts  just  like 
the  lapwing  and  several  other  familiar  birds. 
But  if  the  young  should  be  newly  hatched, 
the  parents  abandon  them  without  hesitation, 
and  secure  their  own  safety.  It  is  the  best 
plan  to  pursue,  for  the  ostrich  would  not  be 
able  to  conquer  mounted  hunters,  neither 
could  it  find  in  the  open  desert  any  place 
wherein  to  hide  its  offspring. 

Yet  this  very  openness  of  the  desert  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  of  the  ostrich  in  con- 
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jealing  its  nest.  As  long  as  the  sunbeams 
?e  poured  on  the  earth  the  ostrich  contents 
self  with  burying  the  eggs  in  the  sand, 
tbout  a  foot  below  the  surface ;  but  after 
bhe  sun  has  set,  when  "  at  one  stride  comes 
bhe  dark,"  both  birds  sit  on  the  eggs.  Now 
lere  are  a  great  number  of  eggs  in  and 
^about  a  nest,  the  bird  laying  many  more 
than  will  be  hatched.  It  has  been  said,  and 
I  believe  with  truth,  that  many  of  these  eggs 
are  not  meant  to  be  hatched,  but  are  in- 
tended for  the  nourishment  of  the  young 
while  in  their  first  callow  infancy.  Then  an 
ostrich,  when  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  flattens 
itself  to  such  a  degree  that  at  a  little  distance 
it  exactly  resembles  one  of  the  innumerable 
sandy  hillocks  which  are  thrown  up  by  the 
wind. 

Again,  it  might  be  thought  a  very  easy 
task  to  follow  the  track  of  an  ostrich  to  its 
nest,  the  soft  sand  retaining  every  footprint ; 
but,  in  reality,  there  are  few  footsteps  which 
are  so  baffling  to  the  hunter.  The  footprint 
is  in  itself  very  small,  only  the  tips  of  the 
two  toes  impressing  themselves  on  the  sand. 


Then  the  stride  of  an  ostrich  when  running 
is  enormously  wide,  Canon  Tristram  having 
measured  a  space  of  some  twenty-four  feet 
from  step  to  step.  When  the  ostrich  was 
not  going  at  full  speed  the  average  pace  was 
twenty-two  feet  in  length,  but  when  the  bird 
was  alarmed  the  pace  measured  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  feet,  a  stride  not  equalled  by  that 
of  any  other  known  animal.  The  average 
pace  can  be  estimated  at  twenty-six  miles  per 
hour,  and  this  speed  it  can  keep  up  for  a 
period  that  enables  it  to  tire  out  the  swiftest 
and  best-trained  horses.  "What  time  she 
lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she  scorneth  the 
horse  and  his  rider."  (Job  xxxix.  18.) 

Only  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  dissecting  the  legs  of  an  ostrich  can  form 
the  least  idea  of  the  tremendous  strength 
which  is  concentrated  in  those  limbs,  the 
muscles  feeling  like  lumps  of  solid  oak,  and 
the  tendons  as  if  they  were  bands  of  steel. 

Then  the  food  of  the  ostrich  is  exactly 
adapted  to  surrounding  circumstances.  Scat- 
tered about  on  the  desert  are  certain  small 
melons,  and  these  fruits  constitute  the  prin- 
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cipal  diet  of  the  ostrich.  Here  is  another 
instance  of  adaptation,  the  great  pedestrian 
powers  of  the  bird  enabhng  it  to  traverse 
wide  tracts  in  search  of  food.     Moreover,  the 


bird,  by  eating  these  juicy  plants,  which,  like 
the  ant  tribes  of  tropical  countries,  have  the 
power  of  evolving  moisture  from  the  driest 
and  hottest  localities,  is  rendered  independent 


The  Quinea-Fowl  on  the  move. 


of  water.  Many  antelopes  of  the  plain  live 
chiefly  on  these  melons,  and  even  the  lion 
himself  does  not  disdain  to  slake  his  thirst 
with  them. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  of  the 
ostrich  and  its  habits,  but  our  space  is  very 
limited,  and  we  can  only  sum  up  by  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  more 
perfect  example  of  adaptation  to  climate  and 
the  exigences  of  the  locality.  As,  however, 
these  pages  are  restricted  to  birds,  I  can  do 
no  more  than  make  this  passing  reference  to 
these  mammalian  denizens  of  the  plain. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  birds 
which  pass  all  their  lives  on  the  plains,  and 
which,  in  a  similar  fashion,  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  surrounding  conditions.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  ostrich,  although  they 
inhabit  widely  separate  localities.  Indeed, 
their  distribution  is  somewhat  startling. 

We  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  them 
in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  the  Old  World.  But 
this  is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  no  relative 
of  the  ostrich  inhabits  any  portion  of  the  Old 
World.  But  America  has  its  representative 
of  the  ostrich  tribe  in  the  Khca,  the  Malaccas 
have  the  Cassowaries  (which,  in  defiance  of 
the  familiar  rhyme,  do  not  inhabit  the  "  plains 


cf  Timbuctoo"),  and,  most  unexpectedly,  Aus- 
tralia has  its  own  peculiar  ostrich,  which  is 
known  as  the  Emu. 

Not  many  years  ago,  and  in  fact,  within 
the  memory  of  the  grandfathers  of  the  pre- 
j  sent  generation,  New  Zealand  possessed  a  far 
larger  example  of  the  ostrich  race  than  is 
now  to  be  found,  even  the  ostrich  itself  being 
a  mere  pigmy  by  its  side.  This  was  the 
Moa,  a  bird  whose  head  would  be  on  a  nearly 
equal  level  with  that  of  an  ordinary  giraff"e. 
Of  its  habits  we  know  nothing;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  a  "  patu,"  or  wooden  battleaxe, 
which  was  brought  from  New  Zealand  by 
Captain  Cook,  was  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of 
moa  feathers,  it  is  evident  that  the  bird  must 
have  been  living  when  he  procured  the  wea- 
pon ;  at  all  events,  that  the  moa  was  still 
existing  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is 
absolutely  certain.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Maories  who  visited  England  in 
1864  spoke  of  the  moa  as  still  existing,  and 
said  that  it  was  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and 
difficult  of  capture. 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  Emu  will  before 
long  follow  the  example  of  the  moa,  and  be 
gradually  exterminated. 

In  many  respects  its  habits  resemble  those 
of  the  ostrich.     The  male,  however,  has  but 
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one  wife,  and  upon  him  devolves 
all  the  care  of  sitting  on  the  eggs 
and  hatching  the  young.  So  far 
from  even  taking  a  fair  share  in 
the  nursery,  the  female  is  a  very 
thorn  in  the  side  to  her  husband. 
She  continually  tries  to  get  at 
the  young  and  kill  them,  and  he 
has  many  a  hard  battle  to  fight 
on  their  behalf.  He  remains 
crouched  on  the  ground  while  she 
deposits  eggs  by  his  side.  As  they 
are  laid  he  draws  them  under  him 
with  his  foot,  and  in  this  way  will 
hatch  some  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs. 
In  its  own  country  the  emu 
begins  to  lay  its  eggs  about  the 
end  of  November  or  beginning  of 
December  (which  is  equivalent  to 
June  and  July  in  England), 
and  finishes  laying  by  the  end 
of  December  or  the  beginning  of 
January. 


The  Feeding  Ground. 
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The  Rhea  of  South  America  is  remarkable  | 
not  only  for  its  speed,  in  which  it  is  rivalled 
by  the  ostrich,  but  for  its  wonderful  skill  in 
twisting,  and  turning,  and  doubling  when 
closely  pursued,  in  this  mode  of  evading  its 
enemies  being  far  superior  to  the  African  bird. 
A  most  graphic  description  of  rhea  hunting 
is  given  by  Lady  Florence  Dixie  in  her 
"  Through  Patagonia."  The  male  rhea,  like 
the  male  emu,  has  the  charge  of  the  young, 
and  Lady  Florence  mentions  that  she  saw  a 
single  male  taking  care  of  forty  chicks.  It 
is  much  more  gregarious  than  either  of  the 
preceding  birds,  as  many  as  a  hundred  having 
been  counted  in  a  single  flock. 

The  Cassowaries  do  not  hold  themselves 
nearly  so  upright  as  the  ostrich,  the  emu,  and 
the  rhea,  and  consequently  appear  smaller 
than  their  real  dimensions.  Very  little  is 
known  of  their  life  in  a  wild  state,  but  they 
share  in  captivity  so  many  of  the  habits  of 
the  other  ostriches  that  in  all  probability 
they  lead  much  the  same  sort  of  life. 

Brick  and  mortar  have  encroached  so  ter- 
ribly on  our  once  open  spaces  that  we  have 
no  home  to  offer  to  the  plain-loving  birds. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  man,  the 
Great  Bustard  was  a  familiar  denizen  of  Salis- 
bury Plain  and  the  open  spaces  of  Norfolk. 
Man,  however,  has  encroached  so  persistently 
upon  the  domain  of  the  bustard  that  the  bird 
has  for  many  years  been  practically  extinct 
within  our  shores.  I  believe  that  the  last 
bustard  was  killed  at  Dersingham,  in  Norfolk, 
in  1838.  Originally,  a  small  flock  of  seven 
birds  was  seen  at  Hillington,  but  they  were 
gradually  killed  off".  Bustards  require  a  large 
space  of  ground  within  which  man  does  not 
show  his  unwelcome  presence.  But  the  steady 
spread  of  agriculture  has  robbed  the  Bustard 
of  its  plains,  and  in  consequence  it  is  unable 
to  find  subsistence.  In  fact,  as  a  farmer  said, 
it  was  a  question  between  beef  and  bustard, 
and  the  beef  naturally  carried  the  day. 

In  other  countries,  however,  it  is  still  plen- 
tiful, and  its  habits  can  be  watched.     Near 
Varna,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barkley  saw  flocks  of  several 
hundred  each,  and,  in   spite  of   their  wari- 
ness, shot  as  many  as  he  wanted  by  employ- 
ing a  very  simple  device.     He  and  a  friend 
worked  together,  one  hiding  himself   down 
wind,  while  the  other  made  a  large  circuit,  I 
startled  the  birds,  and  drove  them  over  the 
spot  where  his  friend  was  concealed.      He 
speaks  very  disparagingly  of   the  flesh,  de-  ! 
nouncing  it   as   hard,  tough,  and   tasteless,  ' 
and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  cookinsr.  I 


The  popular  idea  that  the  bustard  is  averse 
to  rising  on  the  wing,  and  can  be  taken  on 
foot  by  greyhounds,  he  utterly  repudiates, 
and  states  that  no  bird  is  more  ready  to  take 
flight  at  the  slightest  alarm.  Once  a  great 
number  were  captured  on  foot,  but  they  were 
the  victims  of  an  almost  unique  calamity. 
A  heavy  shower  of  rain  was  falling,  when 
the  thermometer  suddenly  dropped,  so  that 
the  rain  froze  as  it  fell.  The  bustards,  which 
were  crouching  to  the  ground  in  the  storm, 
were  covered  with  ice,  and  frozen  so  firmly 
that  they  could  not  move. 

The  average  weight  of  an  adult  bird  is 
about  sixteen  pounds,  the  largest  that  Mr. 
Barkley  ever  shot  weighing  exactly  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

The  Guinea  Fowl,  or  Pintado,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  transitional  bird  between  the  plain 
and  the  marsh. 

All  the  preceding  birds  prefer  the  dry 
plains,  whereas  the  guinea  fowl  specially 
haunts  those  low-lying  plains  which  are  tra- 
versed by  rivers,  and  in  places  are  of  a  wet 
and  marshy  nature.  In  its  habit  of  contin- 
ually shifting  its  ground  it  almost  rivals  the 
monkeys,  and,  like  them,  it  is  gregarious, 
each  band  consisting  of  a  considerable  number 
of  members.  It  prefers  the  ground  to  the 
air  when  on  the  move,  as  it  is  heavy  of  body 
and  not  very  powerful  of  wing.  Like  most 
birds  of  the  plain,  it  is  very  swift  of  foot — a 
fact  which  is  noticed  in  "Tom  Brown,"  where 
the  hero  and  his  companion  unsuccessfully 
chase  an  old  guinea  hen  until  interrupted  by 
the  angry  owner. 

It  carries  into  domesticated  life  many 
of  the  habits  of  its  wild  state,  especially 
the  instinct  which  teaches  it  to  conceal  its 
nests  and  eggs.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  all 
precautions,  a  hen  pintado  will  disappear, 
and  not  be  seen  again  until  she  revisits 
the  poultry-yard  followed  by  ten  or  fifteen 
chicks. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  persistent  straggler,  some- 
times extending  its  wanderings  for  a  mile,  or 
even  more,  from  its  home,  thus  being  very 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  dishonest 
tramps.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  it  is  a 
profitable  bird  when  the  owner  can  give  it  a 
wide  range  for  food-seeking,  as  the  flesh  when 
young  is  very  good,  and  so  are  the  numerous 
eggs. 

Though  a  native  of  Africa,  it  has  been 
transported  into  America  and  some  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  has  adapted  itself 
so  well  to  its  new  surroundings  that  it  has 
been  ranked  among  the  game  birds. 
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Lastly  Ave  come  to  the  birds  of  the  Marsh, 
several  of  which  are  represented  in  the  last 
of  our  illustrations. 

In  the  foreground  are  some  Herons  and 
Spoonbills,  which,  by  the  way,  are  a  spec-ies  of 
Heron.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of 
adaptation  to  surrounding  circumstances. 
Feeding  on  fishes,  frogs,  water-voles,  and 
similar  inhabitants  of  the  marsh-grounds,  the 
herons  are  furnished  with  long  legs,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  wade  in  the  shallow  waters, 
while  their  long  and  flexible  necks,  termi- 
nated with  the  powerful  and  capacious  beak, 
enable  the  birds  to  pounce  upon  and  secure 
prey  of  considerable  size.  Even  the  lithe, 
powerful,  and  slippery  eel  becomes  the  prey 
of  the  Heron,  and  though  it  struggles  des- 
perately for  life  is  sure  to  be  vanquished  at 
last. 

Then,  as  it  is  often  obliged  to  build  its 
nest  many  miles  from  water,  it  is  furnished 
with  wings  of  very  great  size  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  so  that  it  is  able  to  return  home 
and  carry  with  it  a  large  supply  of  food  for 


the  hungry  young.  It  can  even  swim  and 
dive,  and  has  been  seen  to  do  both  when 
watched  through  a  telescope  at  Walton  Hall. 

It  might  be  thought,  and,  indeed,  has  been 
said,  that  the  long  legs  of  the  Heron  would 
be  much  in  its  way  when  sitting  on  the  nest ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  legs  can  be  doubled  under 
the  body  as  easily  as  those  of  the  sparrow, 
and  are  not  in  the  least  in  the  owner's  way. 

When  it  alights,  as  I  have  often  seen,  it 
flutters  a  little  above  the  nest ;  then,  with 
extended  wings,  it  lowers  itself  until  the  feet 
rest  on  the  nest,  then  gently  bends  the  legs 
under  the  body,  and  finally  folds  the  wings. 

The  Pelican,  which  may  be  seen  floating 
on  the  water  in  the  background,  is  notable 
for  a  still  more  remarkable  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  bird  is  at  rest  the 
beak  looks  long  and  narrow,  but  when  it 
feeds,  the  skin  below  the  beak  dilates  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  can  hold  fully  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  acts  as  a  bucket,  in  which  the 
bird  can  convey  to  its  young  ashore  the  fish 
which  it  has  taken  in  the  water. 


0^  THE  SEA-SHOEE. 


A    VOICE  of  many  waters  !  thus  to  me 

Old  ocean's  never-ceasing  murmurs  rise. 

Far  stretching  where  the  horizon  meets  the  skies, 
The  beauty  of  eternal  life  I  see, 
Wave  chasing  flowing  wave  unceasingly. 

No  eye  can  pierce  where  thy  deep  secret  lies, 

Or  scan  the  fountains  where  thy  waters  rise, 
Or  grasp  the  sum  of  thine  immensity. 
God  holds  thee  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

And  counts  the  number  of  thy  countless  drops-, 
Fixes  the  boundary  of  thy  wave-beat  strand, 

And  with  a  word  thy  angry  rising  stops ; 
And  when  His  voice  shall  speak  the  last  decree, 
Thy  years  shall  end,  "  There  shall  be  no  more  sea.** 

F.  H.  BOWMAN 


THE  CATACOMBS. 


By  AECHDEAGON  FARRAR,  D.D. 


EVERYONE  is  aware  that  the  catacombs 
are  subterranean  excavations,  the  burial 
places  of  the  early  Christians.  In  the  pre- 
sent paper  I  will  first  say  a  word  about  their 
history,  and  then  point  out  how  much  we 
may  learn  from  them;  what  insight  they 
afford  into  the  hopes,  the  beliefs,  the  opinions, 
and  the  practices  of  our  earliest  forerunners 
m  the  Christian  faith.  In  considering  them 
we  are  indeed  looking  unto  the  rock  whence 
we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
we  were  digged. 

1.  When  we  want  to  know  anything  about 
a  subject  we  shall  always  be  wise  to  consider 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  names  i 
which  refer  to  it.  The  name  "catacombs"  is, 
however,  of  disputed  derivation,  and  teaches 
us  little  or  nothing.  It  was  probably  a 
mere  local  designation  meaning  "at  the 
hollows,"  which  was  gradually  extended  to 
all  the  different  catacombs  from  the  first  spot 
at  which  one  of  these  underground  cemeteries 
was  made. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  ther«  is  now  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  catacombs  were.  They 
were  certainly  not,  as  used  to  be  thought, 
the  puticoli,  or  pits  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  lowest  slaves  were  promiscuously  flung, 
to  rot  unnoticed.  They  were  not  the  arenarice, 
or  sand-pits  common  about  Rome,  in  one  of 
which  Nero  was  urged  to  hide  himself  before 
his  shameful  suicide.  They  were  not  pri- 
marily places  of  worship,  though  they  were 
used  for  worship,  when  a  deepening  super- 
stition began  to  adore  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs.  They  were  not  primarily  places 
of  refuge,  though  they  sometimes  afforded 
a  shelter  in  days  of  persecution,  and  were 
sometimes  the  scene  of  martyrdoms.  Nor 
again  were  they  wholly  secret  places  of  burial. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  third  century,  when 
Christian  assemblies  were  often  assaulted,  and 
to  be  a  Christian  was  often  to  be  banished, 
or  tortured,  and  put  to  death  as  a  Christian, 
the  entrances  were  more  carefully  concealed, 
and  it  was  from  their  meeting  in  such  places 
that  the  heathens  called  the  Christians  "  a 
skulking  and  light-shunning  set."  But  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  suppose  that  excava- 
tions in  which  three,  four,  and  even  five 
galleries  are  sometimes  cut  above  each  other, 
of  which  the  combined  length  is  perhaps 
more  than  five  hundred  miles,  and  which  are 
conjectured  to  have  contained  from  seven  to 
eight  million  graves,  could  have  been  con- 


structed, with  infinite  labour,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  imperial  police.  Nor  again 
were  they  mixed  places  of  burial  for  Pagans 
and  Christians,  as  some  have  been  misled  to 
suppose.  They  were  for  Christians  only, 
though,  from  ancient  habit,  the  first  Chris- 
tians sometimes  adopted  Pagan  symbols  to 
which  they  gave  a  Christian  significance,  or 
sometimes  made  fresh  use  of  an  old  Pagan  slab. 
3.  What  then  were  they  1  The  answer 
simply  is — subterranean  Christian  cemeteries, 
known  and  licensed  as  such  by  the  Pagan 
authorities.  The  Christians  were  allowed  to 
bury  their  dead.  It  is  almost  the  only  Chris- 
tian office  which  they  were  allowed  to  fulfil 
undisturbed.  The  early  Christian  Church  at 
Rome  was  not  mainly  Roman.  It  was  a 
foreign,  Greek-speaking  community,  con- 
sisting largely  at  first  of  converted  Jews. 
Now,  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury, 
as  that  of  Pagans  was  to  burn  their  dead; 
and  all  Christians  further  desired  to  be 
buried,  as  the  Lord  Christ  was  buried  in 
His  rocky  tomb.  The  soil  on  which 
Rome  stands  is  chiefly  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  much  of  it  is  granular  tufa-stone 
easily  excavated.  They  who  hewed  out 
these  long  and  winding  galleries  were  called 
fossores  or  diggers.  Pictures  of  them  at  their 
work  occur  in  the  catacombs.  One  is  of  the 
fossor  Diogenes,  with  his  tunic  marked  by 
the  monogram  of  Christ,*  the. pick  over  his 
right  shoulder,  the  lamp  in  his  left  hand  : — 
and  humble  as  was  his  lot,  and  darkling  as 
was  his  daily  labour,  we  see  in  the  face  of 
that  poor  sexton  the  very  radiance  of  happi- 
ness, the  very  peace  of  heaven.  It  is  a  face 
to  which  we  might  apply  the  phrase,  that  on 
it  were  written  not  only  the  ten  command- 
ments, but  also  the  eight  beatitudes.  And 
these  fossors,  with  long  daily  toil,  hewed  out 
the  vast  subterranean  realm,  the  "Rome  be- 
neath Rome,"  which  shows  the  marvellous 
and  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  since  it 
proves  how  many  myriads,  in  Rome  alone, 
were  turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living 
and  true  God.  These  burial-places  served 
their  purpose  for  some  three  centuries.  The 
earliest  known  inscription  is  A.D.  72,  the 
latest  is  A.D.  410.  When  the  great  St.  Je- 
rome was  a  schoolboy  at  Rome  in  354,  he 
tells  us  that  it  was  a  common  custom  to  visit 
the  catacombs  on  Sundays,  and  that  he  used 

•  The  gammadiaand.  cruciform  ornament  composed  of  Greek 
gammas  variously  combined. 
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to  go  there,  accompanied  by  his  young  com- 
panions, to  see  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Let  us  see  them  through  the  eyes  of  that 
Pannonian  boy  of  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
"  The  walls  on  either  side  as  you  enter," 
he  says,  "  are  full  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
and  the  whole  place  is  so  dark  that  one 
seems  about  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophet's  words,  '  Let  them  go  down  quick 
into  Hades.'  Here  and  there  a  little  light, 
admitted  from  above,  suffices  to  give  a  mo- 
mentary relief  to  the  horror  of  the  darkness  ; 
but  as  you  go  forwards,  and  find  yourself 
again  immersed  in  the  utter  blackness  of  the 
night,  the  words  of  the  poet  come  spontane- 
ously to  mind,  '  The  very  silence  fills  the 
soul  with  dread.'  "  *  It  is  with  just  the  same 
feelings  that  the  English  traveller  wanders 
now  amid  these  long,  narrow,  labyrinthine 
galleries,  once  lined  with  the  corpses  of  fif- 
teen centuries  ago — perpetual  corridors  about 
seven  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad.  Their 
subsequent  history  is  briefly  as  follows. 
After  the  dreadful  storming  of  Eome  by 
Alaric  the  Goth  in  410,  they  were  no  longer 
used.  As  the  bodies  were  often  stolen  from 
them  to  serve  as  relics.  Pope  Paul  L,  in  751, 
removed  many  to  a  church  in  Rome,  to  save 
them  from  the  relic-stealing  propensities  of 
the  Gothic  king,  Astaulph.  Many  more 
were  removed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Honorius  III.  After  that  the  catacombs 
were  completely  neglected  and  forgotten, 
but  their  existence  was  accidentally  called  to 
mind  by  some  labourers  stumbling  upon  one 
of  them  while  digging  in  a  vineyard  on 
May  30, 1478  ;  and  "Rome  was  then  amazed 
to  find  that  she  had  other  cities  concealed 
beneath  her  soil."  They  were  first  explored 
by  Bosio,  whose  book  on  them  was  published, 
after  his  death,  in  1632;  since  which  time 
they  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
many  competent  archaeologists.  We  can 
hardly  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
study.  They  reveal  to  us  as  completely 
the  characteristics  of  early  Christianity,  as 
the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  shows  us  the  conditions  of 
Paganism  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  And 
how  stupendous,  how  instructive  was  the 
contrast !  In  those  bright  cities,  under  the 
blue  sky  of  Campania  and  the  vine-clad 
slopes  of  Vesuvius,  every  little  house  was 
made  enchanting  by  the  grace  of  frescoes  to 
adorn  the  superficial  fascination  of  a  life 
which  was  at  once  degraded  by  idolatries  of 
the  vilest  imposture,  and  by  vices  as  unblush- 
"  I  saw,"  says  Mr. 

Jer.,  In  Ezek.  x. 


ing  as  those  of  Sodom. 


Ruskin,  "  in  the  Pompeian  frescoes,  the 
great  characteristics  of  fallen  Rome,  in  her 
furious  desire  of  pleasure,  and  her  brutal 
incapability  of  it." 

4.  Those  two  buried  cities,  together  with 
the  polluted  literature  of  the  empire,  are  do- 
cumentary evidences  which  prove  the  awful 
necessity  of  Christianity.  They  show  from 
what  passions  of  dishonour,  from  what  an 
abyss  of  vileness  the  earth  had  to  be  up- 
lifted. The  catacombs  are  a  heavenly  contrast 
to  this  iridescence  of  corruption  which  filmed 
the  stagnancy  of  moral  death.  They  show 
us  Christianity  in  the  darkness  indeed  of  her 
distress  and  persecution,  but  in  the  whiteness 
of  her  bridal  robe,  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
yet  unsullied  flower. 

Once  again,  how  tremendous  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  life  revealed  to  us  by 
these  silent  cities  of  the  dead,  and  that 
of  the  wild  guilty  world  which  trampled 
over  their  quiet  resting-place !  Above 
were  the  thrones  of  Moloch  and  Belial — 
lust  hard  by  hate ;  below  were  the  quiet 
graves  of  those  who  had  lived  pure  lives 
of  love  to  God  and  man.  Above  were 
the  splendours  of  wealth  and  luxury,  which 
left  men  so  wretched  that  they  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  suicide  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious boons  of  life ;  below  were  the  confes- 
sions of  a  blessedness  which  thanked  God 
for  life,  and  met  death  with  an  untroubled 
smile.  Above,  the  circus  rang  with  its 
furious  bets,  its  mad  factions,  its  ruinous  ex- 
citement; the  theatre  flaunted  before  high 
heaven  its  nameless  infamies,  and  its  brutal 
realism  of  anguish ;  in  the  harrowing  games 
of  the  amphitheatre,  gladiators  hacked  one 
another  to  pieces  in  the  despair  of  frightful 
combat,  and  the  vast  multitudes  went  mad 
with  lust  for  blood,  when  they  saw  the  tiger 
bound  on  some  young  maiden,  or  rend  to 
pieces  some  fair  youth,  whose  only  crime  was 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Christian. 
Above,  life  glared  in  the  sunlight  with  all 
its  guilty  allurements  and  festering  abomina- 
tions; below — in  those  silent  galleries,  where 
the  mangled  remains  of  Pagan  cruelty  were 
laid — gloomy  and  silent,  except  now  and 
again  when  they  shone  with  tapers  and  rang 
with  the  voice  of  Eucharist — below,  was  a 
darkness  which  yet  was  light,  and  a  death 
which  meant  eternal  life,  and  the  divine 
Christian  paradox  of  strength  perfected  in 
weakness,  and  victory  amid  defeat,  and  joy 
in  tears. 

5.  I  will  now  point  out  three  principles  of 
the  life  which  the  catacombs  at  once  bring 
before  us. 
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i.  First  is  the  view  entertained  by  the 
early  Christian  brotherhood,  of  the  commu- 
nion of  saints.  The  Pagans  had  only  family 
burying-places,  and  they  were  wholly  unlike 
those  of  the  Christian.  They  were  called 
colu7nbaria,  from  their  resemblance  to  dove- 
cots. They  were  places  in  which  hundreds 
of  small  recesses  were  hollowed  out,  which 
could  only  contain  a  single  urn  in  which 
were  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  No  strangers 
were  admitted  there.  The  columbarium  was 
kept  exclusively  for  the  members  of  the 
family,  its  freed  men,  and  those  connected 
with  them.  But  the  Christian  Church  was 
itself  a  family,  which  embraced  all  families 
in  that  Father  of  whom,  as  St.  Paul  says,  all 
fatherhood  is  named.  Christians  were  united 
by  a  common  love  which  lifted  into  universal 
brotherhood  the  narrower  domesticity  of 
the  separate  household ;  and  "  as  the  great 
and  deep  idea  of  the  community  of  the  faith- 
ful first  came  through  the  Christian  religion, 
so  these  great  resting-places  were  devoted 
indiscriminately  as  the  final  resting-place  of 
all  alike.  ^'  To  Pagan  family  exclusiveness 
succeeds  Christian  all-embracing  unity.  To 
the  heathen  world  the  common  cemetery 
was  the  visible  witness  to  the  new  truth  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,"  and  that  all  men  are  brethren  in 
their  common  one-ness  with  their  Lord. 

ii.  Secondly,  they  show  the  Christian 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  man's  mortal  body. 
The  Christians,  as  Minucius  Felix  says, 
"  execrated  funeral  pyres,  and  condemned  the 
sepultures  of  flame."  To  heathen  philosophy 
the  body  was  no  better  than  a  tomb ;  to 
Christian  enlightenment  the  body  was  a 
temple.  It  was  not  that  the  Christian  was 
at  all  afraid  about  the  resurrection.  What- 
ever might  happen  to  his  body,  he  knew 
that  he  would  rise  again.  They  might  burn 
him;  they  might  scatter  his  ashes  to  the 
winds  or  on  the  wild  sea-waves ;  they  might 
see  that  every  fragment  was  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  : — yet  the  martyr  knew  that 
He  who  had  created  him  could  recreate  him, 
in  a  body  which  was  a  yet  nearer  image  of 
God,  changed  from  glory  to  glory.  What- 
ever were  to  happen  to  his  mortal  frame, 
which  was  but  the  instrument  of  his  soul, 
the  shrine  of  his  spirit,  he  still  believed  in 
the  resurrection.  And  yet,  because  the  bap- 
tized body  of  the  Christian  was  a  temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  thought  it  more  seemly 
that  it  should  not  be  voluntarily  burnt  to 
ashes,  but  rather  committed  to  the  bosom  of 
his  mother  earth.  And  for  the  first  time, 
he  spoke  of  his  grave-yards  as  "  cemeteries," 


or  places  of  slumber  (a  word  which  Pagans 
could  not  understand),  because  through  Him 
who,  by  His  death,  was  the  death  of  death, 
the  very  nature  and  name  of  death  were 
changed,  and  graves  Avere  but  the  narrow 
beds  where  rested  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
who  had  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus,  till  the  Judg- 
ment Day  should  call  them  from  the  dust  to 
awake  and  sing. 

iii.  And  note,  thirdly,  the  commentary 
of  the  catacombs  on  the  complete  unvmidli- 
ness  of  Christianity.  "They  form  an  im- 
mense work  without  beauty,  without  orna- 
ment. In  architecture  and  inscriptions  the}' 
seem  to  despise  not  only  pomp  and  emptj- 
phraseology,  but  even  nicety  and  correctness." 
The  inscriptions  are  often  roughly  carved 
and  rudely  spelt.  The  Christians  did  not 
care  to  imitate  or  be  identified  with  the 
vain  glories  of  the  life  which  throbbed  above 
them ;  and  as  little  with  its  braggart 
vaunt  as  with  its  hollow  miserj^  Deep  into 
their  hearts  had  sunk  the  answer  of  their 
Lord  to  the  Roman  governor,  "  My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world." 

6.  But  besides  these  general  lessons  of 
brotherhood,  unworldliness,  and  self-respect, 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  the  catacombs 
teach  us  far  more  specifically.  For  multi- 
tudes of  the  graves  are  marked  by  symbols, 
by  inscriptions,  and  by  frescoes ;  and  it  in 
from  these  that  we  learn  most  of  what 
Christianity  was.  In  this  paper  I  will  speak 
of  the  symbols  only.  They  are  few  in  num- 
ber, uniform  in  treatment,  traditional  in 
character ;  yet  they  all  point  in  the  same 
direction,  they  all  shadow  forth  the  same 
sweet  and  solemn  truths.  Probably  they  were 
often  used  to  indicate  the  grave  to  poor 
Christians  who  could  not  read.  In  one  case 
a  tablet,  to  a  wife,  married  only  a  year  and 
a  day,  is  fixed  upside  down — a  touching  proof 
that  neither  the  fossor  nor  the  husband 
could  spell  it  out. 

And  yet  how  far  wider  and  more  true  the 
symbols  are  than  the  poor  meaningless  con- 
ventionalities of  skulls  and  winged  heads,  and 
weeping  figures  which  cover  many  of  our 
tombs  at  this  day !  In  the  third  century, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  tells  us  the  symbols 
which  the  early  Christians  used  to  wear  upon 
their  signet-rings  or  other  ornaments,  and 
these  too^  were  the  chief  symbols  of  the 
catacombs.  For  reasons  which  I  will  not 
now  touch  on,  the  cross  was  not  one  of  them ;  j 
but  there  was  the  monogram  of  Christ ;  the  I 
letter  P  which  stood  for  "  help  ; "  *  the  dove, 

•  Because,  by  the  Jewish  method  known  as  Qematria,  P, 
which  stood  for  100,  was  the  equivalent  of  /3o^0«a  ("  help  " )  ot 
which  the  numerical  values  of  the  separate  lettere  also  reach  100, 
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the  emblem  of  innocence,  "Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves."  There, 
too,  was  the  ship  or  ark  of  Noah,  an  em- 
blem of  the  Church  delivered  from  the 
waves  and  storms  of  sin,  and  of  the  soul  on 
its  earthly  voyage  till  its  white  sail  has 
rounded  "  the  misty  cape,  the  promontory 
Death."  There  was  the  peacock,  an  emblem 
of  the  resurrection,  from  the  annual  renewal 
of  its  gorgeous  plumage ;  the  phoenix,  the 
fabled  Arabian  bird  which  rose  renewed 
from  its  own  ashes ;  the  cock,  the  emblem 
of  the  warning  voice  v*^hich  comes  to  the 
erring  soul  as  it  came  to  Peter ;  the  palm- 
branch,  the  sign  of  victory ;  and  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace ;  and  the  anchor  of  hope ; 
the  harp  of  Christian  joy  and  melody  ;  the 
evergreen  leaf  of  immortal  bloom.  There 
was  the  cup  of  Holy  Eucharist :  there  was 
the  stag  which  reminded  them  that,  "As 
the  hart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so 
longeth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0  God."  There 
was  the  hare  which  symbolised  speed  in  the 
Christian  course.  There  was  the  fish,  one 
of  the  commonest  and  dearest  of  Christian 
symbols.  It  stood  for  many  things.  By 
anagram  the  Greek  word  lxOv<s  represented 
the  initial  letters  of,  Tt^o-oCs  Xpio-rbs  ©eoO  Ylbs 
^(DTijp.  Thus  it  served  as  a  secret  sign  in 
days  when  the  profession  of  Christianity 
had  to  be  disguised  even  upon  the  tomb.  It 
also  stood  for  Christians  caught  in  the  net  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  drawn  as  it  were  in 
baptism  out  of  the  waves  of  death  and  dark- 
ness. Hence  the  fish  is  often  carved  on 
ancient  fonts,  and  the  name  piscina  was 
given  to  them.  Beside  these  there  were 
two  more  of  incessant  occurrence,  the  Vine 
and  the  Sheep,  of  which  I  will  say  a  last 
word. 

i.  There  are  still  old  English  churches 
where  a  vine,  carved  on  the  cornice  of  the 
chancel,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  church 
with  its  leaves  and  clusters.  Often,  as  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Empress  Constantia,  the 
sister  of  Constantine,  it  is  the  sole  symbol 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  Him  who  said, 
"I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches."  It 
expressed  then  the  joyous,  festive  innocence 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  common  deriva- 
tion of  every  form  of  it — however  feeble  the 
tendrils,  however  poor  the  grapes,  however 
gnarled   the  branches — from   the  one   true 


Vine.  On  earth  they  might  have  but  little 
of  that  exhilaration  which  was  symbolised 
by  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  but  they  knew  that 
they  would  taste  it  with  Christ  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  they  felt  "  a  new  moral 
influence,  a  new  life  stealing  through  their 
veins,  a  new  health  imparted  to  them,  a  new 
courage  breathing  in  their  faces,  like  wine 
to  a  weary  labourer,  like  juice  in  the  thou- 
sand clusters  of  a  spreading  vine." 

ii.  And  the  Sheep  in  the  catacombs,  the 
very  commonest  symbol  of  the  Christian.  It 
reminded  them  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of 
the  green  pastures,  of  the  still  waters.  Some- 
times in  these  pictures  the  silly  sheep  seem 
to  doubt,  or  not  to  understand ;  sometimes 
they  turn  away ;  sometimes  they  graze  un- 
concerned, like  souls  occupied  with  the  things 
of  this  world ;  but  all  still  remain  the  people 
of  the  pasture  and  sheep  of  His  hand.  But 
why  is  it  that  sometimes  we  see  goats  min- 
gled with  the  sheep  ?  Why  sometimes  even 
does  the  Good  Shepherd  carry  upon  his 
shoulder  not  a  little  lamb,  but  a  little  kid  ? 
It  was  done  with  deep  meaning.  It  was 
done  in  deep  tenderness.  It  was  done  be- 
cause, though  these  Christians  knew  that 
one  day  should  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  in  the  common  flock,  yet  even  to  the 
goats  they  would  not  deny  the  free  blessing 
of  Christ's  forgiveness.  The  goat  represents 
the  sinner,  and  Christ  died  to  save  sinners. 
It  was  perhaps  a  protest  against  the  hateful 
Pharisaic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  Nova- 
tians,  and  other  schismatics,  who  refused  any 
forgiveness  from  the  Church  for  heinous 
sins  committed  after  baptism.  The  symbol- 
ism is  explained  by  a  living  poet.  Comment- 
ing on  the  ruthless  assertion  of  the  Church 
writer,  Tertullian,  who  said  that  Christ  had 
not  saved  the  goats,  he  says, 

"  *  He  saved  the  sheep,  the  goats  he  doth  not  save,' 
So  rang  Tertullian' s  sentence  on  the  side 
Of  that  unpitying  Phrygian  sect  which  cried — 
'  Him  can  no  fount  of  fresh  forgiveness  lave, 
Who  sins,  once  washed  by  the  baptismal  wave  !  ' 
So  spake  the  fierce  Tertullian.     But  she  sighed — 
The  infant  Church  !  of  love  she  felt  the  tide 
Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave ; 
And  then  she  smiled,  and  in  the  Catacombs, 
With  eye  suffused  but  heart  inspired  true, 
On  those  walls  subterranean,  where  she  hid 
Her  head  in  ignominy,  death,  and  tombs, 
She  her  good  Shepherd's  hasty  image  drew ; 
And  on  his  shoulder  not  a  lamb,  but  kid." 


LO !  A  DEEAM. 

T  LAID  me  down  and  slept,  and  lo  !  a  dream 
-*-     Stole  soft  into  my  slumber,  and  the  life 
Which  had  been  dying  out  of  me  did  seem 

Regenerate  ;  till  every  sense  was  rife 
With  a  new  power,  and  I  myself  began 
A  state  of  being  worthy  of  a  man. 

Friends  called  it  "death;"  said  they,  "The  end  is  come," 

And  all  around  a  tearful  silence  fell ; 
So,  then,  I  knew  that  I  was  going  home, 

And  the  kind  thought  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell 
That  childhood  had  returned  to  me  again. 
Sounding  the  key-note  of  my  life's  Amen. 

I  slept,  and  dreamt,  and  Avoke  to  find  it  true — 
All  dreams  are  true  that  land  us  into  heaven — 

I  was  a  child,  with  power  to  think  and  do, 
Born  of  the  second  life  my  God  had  given, 

And  growing  stronger  w4th  each  ray  of  light, 

For  I  was  cradled  in  the  Infinite. 

Then,  as  I  opened  first  my  wondering  eyes 
There  smiled  on  me  a  vision  of  the  past. 

Her  face,  who  once  had  made  a  paradise 

About  my  childhood,  and  this  seemed  to  last, 

While  that  had  faded  ;  and  I  felt  a  kiss 

Upon  my  soul,  which  sealed  me  into  bliss. 

That  mother's  face  had  been  my  boyhood's  heaven ; 

Too  brief,  alas  !  yet  beautifully  dear  ; 
And,  now  the  bounds  of  time  and  space  were  riven. 

That  mother's  face  was  still  my  heaven  here  ; 
So  brightly  did  it  shine,  it  seemed  to  be 
The  face  revealed  of  hidden  Deity. 

It  gave  me  w^elcome  to  my  Father's  home, 
And  smiled  divinely  on  me  ;  then  I  knew 

That  not  my  mother,  but  my  God  had  come 
To  greet  me,  for  the  gracious  vision  greAv 

Each  moment  fairer,  till  I  prostrate  fell 

Before  my  mother-like  Emmanuel. 

GENEVIEVE  IRONS. 
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"pOOR  little  Jack !  lie  was  a  very  good- 
-*-  tempered-looking  little  figure  indeed. 
He  had  a  white  face  and  sharp  black  eyes. 
Jack  had  no  father  that  he  had  ever  heard  of. 
He  had  a  mother  who  was  almost  always 
drunk ;  she  was  not  very  bad  to  him.  Jack 
knew  other  boys  whose  mothers  were  much 
worse  to  them  than  his  was. 

He  had  a  friend,  an  old  Italian,  Carlo,  who 
kept  a  hot-chestnut  stall  at  the  corner  of  a 
little  street  oflf  Holborn,  and  would  some- 
times give  him  a  few  chestnuts,  but  he  could 
not  afford  many,  he  had  an  old  crippled  wife  to 
support.  But  what  he  could  do  he  did.  He 
smiled    and   showed   his   white   teeth,   and 
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made  the  boy  welcome  to  the  fire,  and  in 
return  Jack  would  wheel  the  barrow  home 
for  him  at  night,  or  would  stand  on  guard 
over  it  while  the  old  man  went  to  the  coffee- 
shop  close  by  for  his  mid-day  meal ;  and  woe 
betide  the  boy  who  ventured  to  lay  a  finger 
on  one  of  Carlo's  chestnuts  while  Jack  was 
watching  them. 

About  the  beginning  of  winter,  a  wonder- 
ful thing  had  happened  in  the  lane.  A  lady 
had  come  round  one  day,  and  had  said  she 
was  going  to  have  a  class  for  boys  on  Sunday 
night,  and  had  asked  who  would  come  to  it. 
Jack  had  been  the  first  to  promise,  and  he 
had  never  missed  a  Sunday  since.  The  lady 
had  hired  a  room,  had  a  blazing  fire,  and 
plenty  of  gas  turned  on.  To  poor  little 
frozen  Jack  it  seemed  a  delightful  place. 
She  sang  hymns  for  them,  and  told  them 
stories,  and  talked  to  them ;  and  before  they 
went  away  she  had  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a 
bun  for  every  one.  Jack  counted  the  days 
to  Sunday  now.  He  did  not  understand  a 
great  deal  of  what  his  teacher  told  him,  but 
he  liked  to  listen  to  her.  She  spoke  so 
gently  and  looked  so  kind. 

"  She  don't  holler  at  yer,"  as  he  expressed 
it  in  his  own  mind. 

Jack's  ideas  about  God  and  about  his 
Saviour  were  very  vague.  If  you  were  to 
ask  him  he  would  tell  you  that  God  made 
him,  and  that  was  about  all.  He  was,  alas  ! 
poor  child,  very  familiar  with  the  sacred 
name  in  oaths  and  curses.  But  when  the 
lady  spoke  of  God  as  kind  and  good  and 
gentle — as  watching  over  him,  poor  little 
tattered  Jack  Moore,  and  caring  what  became 
of  him — that  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  Jack. 
And  then  when  she  told  of  Jesus  leaving  His 
Father's  beautiful  home,  and  coming  down 
to  be  a  little  baby  in  the  world,  on  the  very 
first  Christmas  Day,  Jack  had  listened  quite 
enraptured.  Jack  had  had  a  baby  brother 
two  years  ago.  He  remembered  how  fond 
he  had  been  of  him ;  and  how  he  had  died. 
And  when  she  went  on  to  say  that  we  must 
try  very  hard  to  love  and  serve  this  blessed 
Saviour,  because  He  had  died  for  us,  Jack 
had  gone  out  into  the  cold  night  with  a  very 
earnest  purpose  in  his  heart  that,  as  for  him- 
self, he  would  try  to  do  something  to  please 
the  good  Jesus. 

One  afternoon  in  one  of  his  best  moods  he 
wondered  vaguely,  poor  little  chap,  as  he 
flattened  his  nose  against  the  window  of  an 
eating-house,  and  looked  at  the  smoking  joints 
and  the  hot  plum-puddings  inside,  if  Jesus 
knew  how  hungry  he  was,  if  He  had  ever 
been  hungry  Himself. 


Jack  had  eaten  nothing  all  day  but  the 
chestnuts  Carlo  had  spared  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, nor  had  he  any  idea  when  or  where  he 
was  next  to  find  anything  to  eat.  If  he 
could  only  find  a  horse  to  hold,  or  something 
that  would  earn  him  a  penny !  And  then  a 
happy  thought  came  to  him — he  would  go 
down  to  Covent  Garden.  There  was  the 
chance  of  a  copper  there ;  and  an^^way  it  was 
warm  and  bright  inside. 

He  shuffled  along  a  little  more  quickly 
after  this,  through  Long  Acre  and  down 
Eussell  Street,  into  the  Garden.  The  market- 
carts  were  all  standing  about  getting  ready 
to  go  home.  Crowds  of  lads  were  lurking 
about,  dodging  each  other  round  the  carts 
and  piles  of  baskets,  calling  forth  many  a 
rough  word  from  their  owners.  Jack  passed 
through  them.  With  so  many  big  strong 
boys  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  he  could  see 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  a  little  chap 
like  him  getting  a  job. 

He  went  on  inside.  Coming  in  from  the 
thick  damp  fog,  the  gay  Christmas-decked 
flower  and  fruit  stalls  looked  lovely  to  him. 
He  almost  forgot  he  was  hungry,  as  he  stood 
and  looked  at  a  stall  of  geraniums  and  sweet 
violets ;  such  piles  of  everlastings,  red,  and 
blue,  and  yellow,  and  snowy  white ;  such 
great  bunches  of  mistletoe,  of  holly  and  ivy ! 
He  stood  quite  entranced. 

"  Now  then,  you  young  scamp,  what  are 
you  standing  about  here  for  ? "  called  out 
the  man  from  behind  the  stall.  "  Looking 
out  what  you  can  lay  your  hands  on,  I'll  be 
bound.     Move  on  !  " 

"  I  warn't  going  to  steal  nothing,"  Jack 
said  as  he  moved  along. 

He  moved  on  till  he  came  to  a  waggoner 
loading  up  ready  to  start.  Jack  knew  the 
look  of  him  well,  as  about  the  crustiest  and 
roughest-spoken  of  all  the  men  about  him ; 
but  the  boy  had  another  reason  for  knowing 
him.  Sometimes  "  Saunders,"  that  was  the 
man's  name,  brought  in  a  little  girl  with  him, 
a  little  rosy-faced  child  about  five  years  old, 
with  such  blue  eyes  and  such  yellow  curls ; 
she  would  sit  up  amongst  her  father's  sacks 
like  a  little  queen  upon  her  throne,  and  Jack, 
who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
father,  would  stand  and  wonder  to  see  how 
gentle  this  crusty  man  was  with  his  little 
girl.     "  Patty  "  was  her  name. 

Once  Patty's  bright  eyes  had  seen  the 
white-faced  boy  watching  her  as  she  stood 
by  her  father's  knee,  and  she  had  even  run 
up  to  him  and  slipped  the  big  currant  bun 
she  was  eating  into  his  hand.  Ever  since 
then  Jack  had  been  Patty's  sworn  worshipper. 
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She  was  not  about  the  cart  this  afternoon, 
and  Saunders  seemed  crosser  and  glumpier 
than  ever  as  he  piled  up  his  empty  hampers. 

"  Maybe  I  could  hold  the  horse  for  you, 
mister,"  said  Jack  timidly. 

"  Hold  the  horse  !  he  don't  want  no  hold- 
ing. Get  away  with  you,  you  young  thief ; 
I  know  your  ways." 

Jack  slank  a  little  farther  away.  It  was 
very  hard  to  be  honest,  the  child  felt.  If 
every  one  thought  he  stole,  he  might  just 
as  well.  "  'Twould  be  easy  enough  to  prig 
something  here  without  any  one  knowing, 
and  then  I  wouldn't  be  so  cruel  hungry." 

But  then  he  remembered  the  lady  saying 
that  Jesus  knew,  and  that  Jesus  was  sorry 
when  he  did  wrong. 

"I  wouldn't  like  for  to  put  Him  out," 
thought  little  Jack.  "  I  want  for  to  do  some- 
thing to  please  Him  if  I  could." 

Here  a  stinging  box  on  the  ear  broke  in 
on  the  poor  child's  thoughts. 

"  Now  then,  you're  not  off  yet ;  away  with 
you !     That'll  warm  you." 

Jack  needed  no  third  bidding.  His  ears 
tingling,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  much  from 
the  vague  sense  of  injustice  as  from  the 
smart  of  the  blow,  he  ran  away  through  the 
carts  and  hampers  and  out  into  the  street. 

He  did  not  run  far  though,  he  was  weak 
and  dizzy,  and  his  poor  little  head  seemed  to 
be  swimming  round.  He  sat  down  on  a 
sheltered  doorstep  and  thought  he  would 
rest  a  little  before  going  home,  and  then  he 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  doze,  and  he 
dreamt  he  saw  Jesus  standing  before  him, 
and  He  had  on  a  beautiful  dress  all  white 
and  shining,  and  a  great  golden  crown  on 
His  head,  and  His  eyes  were  so  kind  and 
smiling.     And  He  said — 

"  Waken  up.  Jack,  I  want  you.  I  have 
got  something  for  you  to  do." 

And  Jack  wakened  up  at  once,  and  jumped 
to  his  feet  with  a  great  start  and  a  glad  cry. 

"  I'm  acoming.  Master."  And  the  beautiful 
shining  figure  was  gone.  There  was  nothing 
there  but  the  foggy  streets,  and  the  cabs  and 
carts  rattling  by,  and  that  queer  dizzy  feel- 
ing in  his  head. 

But  yes,  there  was  something  else.  In  the 
gleam  of  light  from  the  public-house  door. 
Jack  saw  a  tiny  child's  figure  running  across 
the  street.  He  could  hear  a  little  frightened 
baby  cry,  could  see  the  gleam  of  gold  curls 
under  her  red  hood.  It  was  Patty.  Eound 
the  corner  came  a  fast-trotting  hansom  cab. 
Ah !  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  it, 
Jack  was  across  the  street,  had  snatched  the 
little  flying  figure  from  under  the  horse's 


feet,  and  then  there  was  a  shout,  a  crash,  a 
sudden  pain  in  his  head,  and  he  knew  no 
more. 


In  a  little  white  bed  in  a  pleasant  room 
Jack  wakened  up  again.  There  were  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  there  were  flowers,  there 
was  a  great  big  white  parrot  in  a  cage,  there 
were  many  other  little  beds  all  down  the 
room.  Where  was  he?  What  had  hap- 
pened 1     Jack  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 

He  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  bit  by  bit  it 
all  came  back  to  him,  the  hunger  and  the 
pain  in  his  head,  and  the  little  girl  running 
across  the  street.  He  put  up  his  hand  to 
his  head.  It  was  all  bandaged  up,  and  his 
leg  felt  queer  too.  He  must  have  been  run 
over ;  but  where  was  he  ?  and  where  was 
Patty  1 

Jack  opened  his  eyes  again.  There  was 
some  one  standing  at  the  end  of  his  bed,  talk- 
ing to  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  black  coat. 

They  turned  round  as  the  boy  opened  his 
eyes,  and  Jack  saw  that  the  lady  was  his  very 
own  lady.  She  came  up  to  him  and  bent 
over  his  bed,  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

"I  donno,"  said  little  Jack.  "Where 
ami?" 

"  You  are  in  the  hospital ;  you  were  run 
over  yesterday  in  the  street,  and  they  brought 
you  here." 

'•  And  where  is  the  little  gel  ? "  he  said 
languidly.     "  Is  she  all  right  1 " 

"Yes,  she  is  quite  safe." 

Jack  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  was  fear'd  she  weren't,"  he  feebly  re- 
sponded, and  then  said,  as  if  to  himself, 
"  That  was  what  He  wanted  me  for." 

"He?"  Mrs.  Coleman  did  not  under- 
stand. She  thought  the  child's  mind  was 
wandering. 

"  He  wandered  a  good  deal  during  the 
night,"  the  nurse  said,  "saying  bits  of  prayers 
and  hymns,  and  talking  a  great  deal  of  some 
one  who  was  calling  him." 

"Him  as  you  talks  of  on  Sunday,"  said 
Jack,  showing  that  he  was  quite  himself. 
And  then  he  told  his  dream.  "  I  seed  Him 
as  plain.  '  I've  got  something  for  you  to  do,' 
says  He,  and  when  I  jumped  up,  there  was  a 
little  gel  a-running  under  the  horse's  feet. 
That  was  what  He  wanted  me  for,  wasn't  it? " 

"  Yes,  Jack,  I  am  sure  it  was."  The  tears 
were  running  down  the  lady's  cheeks  as  she 
bent  and  kissed  the  child,  the  poor  little 
ignorant  street  boy,  who  seemed  so  anxious 
to  have  followed  his  Master's  call. 

Jack  smiled,  well  satisfied. 
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"  He  knew  as  I  was  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing," he  said. 

"Missus,"  he  went  on  presently,  "I'd  like 
you  for  to  tell  the  little  gel's  father  as  I 
wasn't  meaning  to  thieve  from  him  that  day. 
He  thought  I  was  a-thieving  round  his  cart ; 
but  I  haven't  thieved  nothing,  not  since  I 
knowed  you,  and  I'm  real  glad  I  cotched  the 
little  'un  ;  he's  rare  and  fond  of  her,  he  is, 
and  she's  such  a  purty  little  gel ;  but  you'll 
tell  him,  missus,  I  warn't  meaning  for  to 
steal  nothing." 

"  I'll  tell  him,  Jack." 

Jack  did  not  say  much  more ;  he  was  very 
weak,  and  the  nurse  would  not  let  him  talk, 
and  presently  he  dropped  into  a  little  doze, 
holding  fast  by  Mrs.  Coleman's  hand. 

"  Is  there  any  chance  for  him  ? "  she  whis- 
pered, as  the  doctor  came  and  looked  at  the 
little  pinched  face,  scarcely  less  white  than 
the  pillow. 

"  He  might  have  had  a  little  chance  if  he 
had  not  been  so  starved;  but  he's  badly 
hurt,"  said  the  doctor.  "  He  may  go  off  in 
his  sleep,  or  he  may  come  to  for  a  little,  but 
he  won't  last  out  the  day." 

He  did  come  to,  opening  his  big  black 
eyes,  that  already  had  lost  some  of  their 
sharpness. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  pain.  Jack  1 "  Mrs. 
Coleman  said,  bending  over  him. 

"  No,  mem ;  I  feel  beautiful."  And  then 
he  wandered  a  little,  talking  of  his  mother, 
of  Carlo,  of  Patty,  of  the  beautiful  red 
flowers.  The  nurse  brought  a  scarlet  gera- 
nium and  put  it  on  the  bed,  and  the  eyes, 
already  dim,  brightened  up  a  little  as  his 
thin  little  hand  clutched  it. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  kneeling  by  his  bed,  re- 
peated the  simple  prayers  she  had  taught 
him  on  Sunday  nights.  The  famihar  words 
quieted  the  child.  "For  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  amen,"  he  said  after  her,  and  then  for 
a  few  minutes  he  lay  quite  still,  to  jump  up 
again  with  such  a  light  on  his  face  as  those 
two  women  watching  him  will  never  forget. 

"There  He  is!  I  see  Him!  and  He's  a- 
calling  of  me  again  !  I  be  a-coming.  Master ! " 

The  light  was  still  in  his  black  eyes,  the 
smile  about  his  lips,  as  the  nurse  laid  him 
gently  down.  The  light  still  lingered  on 
his  face,  but  its  life  was  gone.  Little  Jack 
would  never  know  hunger  or  cold  or  weari- 
ness any  more.  He  had  gone  home  to  the 
Master  he  tried  in  his  simple  little  fashion  to 
follow,  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gathers 
such  little  lost  lambs  into  His  tender  bosom. 

t^  :;;  *  ^j  5i« 

All  her  life  Mrs.  Coleman  will  be  thankful 


that  she  was  at  the  hospital  that  day  little 
Jack  was  brought  in,  and  that  so  she  had 
recognised  her  little  scholar's  sharp  white 
face. 

She  will  never  forget  him.  Often  when 
tired  and  disheartened  -with  her  work  in 
Marigold  Lane,  she  had  been  tempted  to 
think  it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything 
there,  that  the  people  were  quite  hopeless, 
but  little  Jack's  simple  faith  in,  and  love  for, 
the  Master  she  had  been  the  first  to  tell  him 
about,  have  taught  her  differently.  Think- 
ing of  him  she  is  ready  now  to  spend  time 
and  strength  and  substance  amongst  those 
poor  little  neglected  ones  of  our  London 
streets,  happy  if  only  she  can  bring  one  to 
love  his  Saviour  as  Jack  did. 

As  to  Saunders  the  waggoner,  Patty  was 
his  one  child  and  his  darling.  Busy  with 
his  loading  that  foggy  evening,  he  had 
not  missed  her  as  she  trotted  away  from  his 
side.  The  little  one  had  spied  a  toy-shop 
window  as  her  father  carried  her  in  from 
tea  and  she  wanted  to  inspect  it  more  closely. 
She  would  have  time  to  be  there  and  back, 
she  thought,  in  her  child's  mind,  before  her 
"  Daddy  "  was  ready  for  her  ;  but  the  streets 
that  seemed  so  easy  to  find  her  way  about, 
looked  at  from  the  safe  shelter  of  her  father's 
arms,  were  very  puzzling  when  she  was  on 
her  own  little  feet.  Her  father  had  missed 
her,  and  had  had  time  to  be  pretty  well 
frightened,  when  he  heard  of  the  accident 
and  rushed  out  to  meet  a  policeman  carrying 
in  the  child,  frightened  and  sobbing  and 
crying  loudly  for  her  "  Daddy,"  but  without 
a  scratch.  When  Saunders  heard  how  a  little 
chap  had  saved  her,  and  had  been  knocked 
over  himself  and  taken  to  the  hospital,  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  have  done  anything  to 
show  his  gratitude :  but  when,  after  Jack's 
death,  Mrs.  Coleman  came  down  to  the 
market  and  found  him  out  and  gave  him  the 
boy's  last  message  and  told  how  he  had  died, 
then  the  big  rough  man  broke  down  alto- 
gether. 

He  was  not  one  who  could  say  much,  but 
the  ragged  boys  about  Covent  Garden  find 
that  they  have  a  better  chance  of  a  job  from 
Saunders  than  from  any  one  else,  and  that 
too  without  cuffs  or  harsh  words.  Joe  feels 
that  by  every  little  kindness  he  does  to  them, 
he  is  in  some  sort  making  up  for  that  blow 
and  hasty  word  to  poor  little  Jack. 

"A  poor  little  wizened  chap  like  him,"  he 
said  to  his  wife  that  night,  "I  seed  him 
about  a  many  a  day.  They  say  he  was 
pretty  nigh  starved,  and  to  think  he  should 
have  come  by  his  death  a-saving  our  Patty  ! 
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I'm  thinking,  wife,  it  would  be  best  for  you 
and  me  to  try  to  know  that  Master  the  little 
chap  spoke  of." 

And  they  did.  The  little  ragged  half- 
starved  street  boy  had  not  lived  his  short 
life  or  died  his  death  in  vain.  Mrs.  Cole- 
man in  Marigold  Lane,  amongst  Jack's  old 


comrades,  Joe  Saunders  with  Ruth  his  wife, 
and  little  Patty,  are  all  struggling  each,  in 
their  several  ways,  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
their  Master ;  so  that  when  He  calls  them 
they  may  be  found  ready  and  waiting,  and 
be  able  to  answer  joyfully  as  the  little  street 
boy  did,  "  I'm  a-coming.  Master." 

E.    BINDON. 


THE  FLOWEE-PUPILS  OF  JESUS. 

SHORT   SUNDAY  EVENING   TALKS   WITH  THE    CHILDREN. 

By  the  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hsonn :  "  God  who  made  the  daisy.'* 

Lesson  :  Matthew  vi.  27—34. 

Text :  "  The  lilies  of  the  field." 

ALL  His  life,  Jesus  was  taking  people  by 
the  hand  to  lead  them  to  a  loveable, 
trustworthy  God.  They  all  marvelled  at 
His  intense  emotion,  which  found  delight  in 
mockery,  suffering,  and  death  if  it  was  for 
God's  sake.  He  was  ever  trying  to  explain 
to  people  how  this  was ;  why  He  so  joyed  in 
God  and  was  happy  in  Him ;  for  He  wanted 
them  to  be  the  same  as  He  was  and  had 
been  all  His  life,  from  very  earliest  child- 
hood up. 

One  day  He  took  some  troubled  friends  of 
His,  whose  sad,  sunk  eyes  so  grieved  Him, 
by  the  hand,  leading  them  away,  to  hear 
some  beautiful  old  ministers  of  His.  They 
were  great  favourites.  He  Himself  often 
went  to  them  alone.  There  were  plenty  of 
"proper  "  ministers,  as  men  think  of  ministers, 
with  robes  and  titles  :  rabbis  and  doctors  of 
the  law  as  they  were  called,  to  be  seen  in 
the  synagogue  and  market-place  of  every 
town  and  village  all  over  the  land,  but  these 
were  no  favourites  of  Jesus.  They  thought 
themselves  very  great  and  grand,  and  held 
all  common-named,  common-dressed  people 


in  contempt,  but  He  thought  very  little  of 
them.  And  as  for  Himself,  they  held  Him  in 
something  more  bitter  than  contempt :  they 
hated  Him  and  all  His  ways.  And  the 
teachers  Jesus  took  these  troubled  friends  to 
hear,  those  robed  and  titled  talkers  in  the 
churches  did  not  so  much  as  know  them.  It 
was  the  teachers  made  by  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  they  knew. 

One  day,  without  their  knowing  it,  Jesus  led 
these  poor  friends  of  His  away  to  hear  these 
teachers  of  His,  as  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  let 
Him  lead  you  children ;  for  all  the  learning 
anybody  needs  to  understand  them,  and  find 
joy  come  to  their  hearts  by  listening  to 
them,  is  just  that  they  be  very  still  and 
extremely  simple  and  willing  to  hear  what 
they  have  to  say.  They  are  good  to  look 
at,  are  full  of  life,  all  merry  and  well,  live 
in  the  airy  meadows,  and  have  birds  and 
trees  for  their  neighbours.  They  are  the 
flowers  that  grow  in  the  grass. 

John  the  Baptist  lived  where  they  lived, 
and  had  birds  and  trees  for  neighbours 
too,  but  Jesus  never  led  troubled  people  to 
hear  him,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  He  would 
have  had  great  scruples  about  taking  little 
folks  to  his  sermons.  Indeed,  He  never 
took  people  to  hear  any  of  their  ordinary 
teachers  who  were  close  by  in  the  town.    He 
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loved  those  teachers,  of  course,  for  they  were 
poor  lost  men ;  but  He  invited  everybody  in 
all  the  world  to  go  where  the  tulip  bloomed 
and  the  ranunculus  was  in  flower  on  the 
green  grassy  hills,  where  He  Himself  passed 
so  many  hours  of  love  and  joy  alone  with 
them  and  God,  from  a  very  little  boy  till 
the  end  of  life.  These  lovely,  healthy  little 
ministers  who  preached  away  without  fa- 
tiguing anybody,  despised  nobody,  and  were 
easily  pleased. 

When  He  got  His  friends  all  surrounded 
with  sweeping  breadths  of  flowers,  the  sun- 
light of  a  midsummer  day  shining  upon 
them,  He  said,  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field."  Now  "  lilies  "  was  the  well-known 
name  with  those  who  heard  Him  for  their 
common  meadow  flowers,  wild  flowers  as 
we  call  them.  So  when  Jesus  said  "  Con- 
sider the  lilies,"  they  did  not  see  in  their 
minds  the  little  white-belled,  sweet-scented 
lily  of  the  valley,  nor  the  tall,  stately 
annunciation  lily,  with  its  waxen  trumpet- 
mouthed  bloom  of  white  and  gold,  which 
looks  a  little  haughty  and  proud,  as  if  com- 
mon flowers  might  not  speak  to  it.  What 
came  into  their  minds  was  the  pretty 
little  yellow  and  red  things  that  waved  and 
danced  and  laughed  in  the  grass  everywhere 
around  them,  thick  and  merry-looking  as  a 
school  of  children  turned  out  in  their  best 
to  play  ;  and  they  turned  their  heads  to  look 
at  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  pure,  stately  an- 
nunciation lily  and  also  the  glowing  red 
damask  rose  God  makes.  But  these  were 
not  the  flowers  of  the  common  people.  What 
Jesus  took  them  out  to  see  and  hear  were 
those  little  wild  beauties  which  by  their  com- 
monness and  thickness  made  the  very  grass 
the  sheep  grazed  on  look  crimson  and  gold ; 
armsful  of  which  the  women  cut  with  their 
sickles,  with  the  breast-high  growths  by  the 
roadside ;  and  carried  home  to  burn  in  their 
ovens  to  make  them  hot  on  baking  days. 
Before  those  marvellously  pretty  things, 
Jesus  felt  that  their  troubles  ought  to  go 
away. 

We  shall  best  think  what  Jesus  thought 
when  He  said  "lilies,"  if  we  fancy  ourselves 
in  English  meadows  with  the  ox-eyed  daisies, 
buttercups  of  gold,  white  fairy-feathery 
meadowsweet,  and  crimson  ragged  robin, 
and  all  low-born  flowers  which  come  up  year 
after  year,  standing  in  the  high  grass,  which 
the  mowers,  sweeping  their  scythes,  cut 
down  in  millions,  spreading  to  dry  in  the  mid- 
summer sun,  to  carry  away,  all  quiet  and 
dead,  to  pile  with  hay  in  the  haystacks  for 


winter-fodder  for  horses  and  cows — those 
flowers  which  nobody  thinks  about  or  praises 
so  much  as  little  children,  who,  at  the  sight 
of  them,  loose  their  hands  from  their  fathers', 
and,  running  into  the  grass,  cry,  "Oh,  do 
let  us  pick  some  ! "  Jesus  had  a  child's 
wondering  delight  in  flowers;  and  besides, 
to  Him  they  were  full  of  thoughts  of  heaven 
and  the  kind  God. 

Jesus  was  talking  of  common  flowers,  not 
the  great-grand-lady-kinds  which  poor  people 
hardly  ever  saw.  Folks  Avere  already  apt 
enough,  all  too  apt,  indeed,  to  think  of  God 
as  looking  after  top  things.  AYhat  they  did 
not  think  at  all  about  was  of  God  in  little 
everyday  things,  and  sweet  and  humble  daily 
ways.  He  put  the  whole  strength  of  His 
preaching  into  that. 

He  wanted  a  simpler,  kindlier  God  to  come 
into  their  heads,  and  that  He  might  come 
into  them  and  oftener  than  He  did,  He 
opened  their  eyes  and  their  ears  to  the 
gentle  beauty  which  stood  up  by  everj^ 
waj^side,  in  every  field,  on  every  hill,  by 
their  houses,  away  in  the  farthest  desert, 
even  in  the  fuel,  which  they  carried  nightly 
to  their  ovens  to  bake  their  families'  barley 
cake  and  boil  their  pot  of  soup.  And  because 
the  haughty,  delicately  -  grown  magnolia, 
gathered  in  palace-grounds  by  high  ladies' 
hands,  could  not  have  done  that,  He  did  not 
speak  of  it.  His  best  ministers  for  the  com- 
mon people  were  the  flowers  that  were  every- 
where. 

Those  people  had  never  a  Bible  in  all  their 
hands  that  day.  In  all  the  land,  there  was 
not  a  single  one  such  as  we  have,  of  printed 
page  and  chapter  and  verse  in  leather  bind- 
ing. Nor  did  they  even  dream  of  one  being 
some  day  made.  They  heard  passages  from 
parts  of  it  read  out  at  the  synagogue,  with 
men's  ideas  crammxed  in  which  left  them  in 
terrible  darkness,  and  guided  them  into  the 
ditch,  Jesus  said,  as  to  the  mind  and  heart 
and  ways  of  God.  Jesus  said,  Follow  me  to 
the  fields;  think  with  me  there  about  the 
flowers ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you. 

And  these  little  ministers  of  His,  like 
synagogue  ministers,  wore  vestments.  The 
rabbis  wore  vestments  after  the  fashion  of 
Judea ;  the  flowers,  after  the  holier  fashion 
of  heaven,  woven  and  robed  by  the  hand  of 
God  :  they  were  in  the  orders  of  Paradise. 
Jesus  made  the  fair  scene  very  solemn  to 
them. 

For  God  thought  of  the  clothes  of  their 
ragged-robins,  and  meadowsweets,  and  the 
open-hearted  daisies — thought  of  them  in 
the   silent  sky,  before    they   were.      These 
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pretty  fleeting  things  that  stood  up  to  the 
grasses  beneath  the  sunny  sky,  were  first 
thoughts  in  the  mind  of  God.  Just  as  when 
you  build  a  tower  of  your  wooden  bricks  on 
the  table.  Before  it  is  built  you  say  to  your- 
self, "  What  shall  I  do  now  ?  Oh,  I  know 
what ;  I'll  build  a  tower."  The  tower  is  first 
a  thought  in  your  mind,  and  then  you  make 
it ;  then  it  is  a  tower  standing  upon  a  table, 
and  people  can  see  it  and  know  what  you 
had  thought  to  yourself  by  what  you  have 
done  on  the  table. 

"I'm  going  to  draw,"  you  say  ;  "I'll  draw 
a  house,  with  windows,  and  a  door,  and  a 
chimney."  And  then  you  take  pencil  and 
paper  and  draw  it  as  best  you  can.  So  there 
comes  to  be  a  pencil  drawing  of  a  house  on 
the  paper,  and  it  is  seen. 

Is  there  not  something  wonderful  and 
solemn  in  the  fact  that  honeysuckles,  and 
dog-roses,  and  cowslips  come  out  of  the  mind 
of  God.  First  God  thought  them  all,  then 
He  made  them,  then  people  see  them  stand 
up  as  they  walk  by  the  hedgerows  and 
among  the  grass.  And  they  are  all  there  to 
speak  to  hearts,  Jesus  says;  to  tell  good 
tidings  of  the  gentle  sweetness  of  the  God 
who  made  them,  and  to  lead  people  to  live 
happily  and  in  hope. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  little  pupil  of  Jesus 
you  must  believe  (1)  that  what  He  says 
about  flowers  is  true;  (2)  that  it  is  worth 
learning ;  and  (3)  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  are  going  to  learn  it  and  know 
it  for  yourself. 


SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Brightly  gleam  our  banners.'* 
I-esson :  1  Sam.  ii.  18, 19. 
Text :  "If  God  so  clothe." 

It  was  all  because  Jesus  longed  and  tried  to 
give  His  own  deep  joy  to  His  neighbours, 
and  loved  them  as  Himself,  that  He  got 
pupils  about  Him  and  begged  them  to  try  to 
understand  flowers. 

We  have  learnt  that  what  He  said  was 
really  this  :  "  Think  about  these  poor  little 
weeds.  Put  field-flowers  into  your  mind; 
that  is  the  way  to  right  thoughts  of  God,  for 
God  clothes  the  flowers." 

"  Clothes  the  flowers  !  God  !  Is  it  pos- 
sible ? "  said  His  hearers  with  a  half -pained, 
half- pleased  wondering  smile.  The  Rabbi 
turned  away  in  disgust,  but  the  poor  people 
loved  Jesus  too  well  for  that,  and  felt  the 
simple  earnestness  of  His  words.  They  had 
lived  in  a  religious  land  all  their  lives, 
but  nobody  had  ever  told  them  that  God 


:  clothed  floivers  !  It  did  not  seem  true  !  Could 
:  Jesus  be  right  %  They  beheved  in  a  God, 
I  yet  had  they  never  thought  that  about 
I  Him  !     But  that  was  just  what  Jesus  said. 

Let  us  read  His  words,  word  by  word,  and 
see  what  comes  out  of  them.  "  If  God  so 
'  clothe  " — those  were  His  words ;  and  Jesus 
never  played  with  words  nor  used  them 
carelessly,  nor  made  mistakes  with  them. 
\  He  knew  what  He  said ;  meant  what  He 
said ;  and  what  He  said  was  true,  all  true, 
as  nobody  else's  words  in  all  the  world 
besides  are  true,  or  ever  will  be ;  for  what 
Jesus  said  of  God  He  knew  of  His  own 
knowledge. 

What  He  said  then  was  this  :  "  God  works 
for  the  flowers,  God  works  for  their  clothing. 
They  are  dressed  by  Him."  And  He  had 
taken  people  into  the  fields  to  see  how  He 
did  it. 

So  let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  into  the 
place  of  Jesus,  and  giving  up  all  our  thoughts 
\  about  flowers,  try  to  enter  into  His,  for  that 
is  the  way,  the  only  way,  to  be  a  Christian. 

This  idea  of  clothing  brings  with  it  an 
idea  of  sweet  motherliness.  Let  us  think 
of  it. 

One  day  Jesus  Himself  was  born.  His 
mother  had  gone  to  Bethlehem  with  Joseph, 
and  was  resting,  with  Joseph,  among  the 
straw  in  a  stable  there,  when  the  angels  of 
God  brought  Him  to  her,  a  little  naked 
!  thing.  And  what  did  she  do  ?  She  wrapped 
Him  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  she  had 
carefully  made  and  packed  up  in  a  little 
bundle  she  had  with  her.  Jesus  was  going 
to  be  a  very  great  person ;  His  name  was  to 
be  on  every  tongue.  Himself  in  every  heart 
in  all  the  earth ;  but  His  mother  had  first  to 
clothe  Him. 

And  all  people,  however  grand  they  are 
going  to  be,  have  to  be  wrapped  up  first  of 
all  in  baby  clothes.  And  so  have  flowers. 
God  wraps  flowers  in  them.  He  is  as  care- 
ful to  clothe  the  little  limbs  of  a  flower 
as  a  mother  is  to  clothe  the  small  body  of 
her  baby.  From  the  very  first  all  the  baby 
marigolds  and  cowslips,  and  even  the  very 
little  forget-me-nots,  God  clothes  just  as 
motherhood  in  Mary  clothed  the  little  figure 
lying  among  the  hay  in  Bethlehem's  stable. 
So  when  you  see  a  little  bud — a  baby  flower 
— just  peeping  out  "a  weeny  little  bit,"  re- 
member this :  it  is  yet  in  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

Then,  when  babies  grow  bigger,  they  out- 
grow baby  clothes,  and  have  to  have  little 
coats  and  frocks  put  on  them,  and  collars 
and  ruflfles  and  caps,  to  run  about  in  the  sun 
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and  laugh.  "  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,"  to  make  them.  It  is  their  mothers 
who  do  all  that,  while  their  fathers  till  the 
fields  to  get  the  money  to  buy  the  stuff  off 
the  weavers.  Just  so  is  it  with  all  the 
open  flowers  in  the  grass  there.  Grown  too 
big  for  baby  clothes,  they  are  dressed  as  we 
see  them,  glowing  and  dancing  gleefully  by 
the  hedge  banks  and  all  over  the  fields,  like 
children  at  a  holiday  in  the  country ;  and 
God  clothed  them. 

Many  of  the  people  Jesus  took  to  His 
little  ministers  had  been  to  church  all  their 
lives,  but  not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard 
that  flowers  wore  dresses,  and  that  God  Him- 
self made  them.  But  Jesus  knew  it ;  it  was 
tenderly  and  sweetly  real  to  Him.  His  own 
walks  in  the  lanes  and  the  fields  made 
heaven  around  Him,  where  God  was  beauti- 
fully busy,  and  homely.  Green  leaves, 
grass,  glowing  flowers — all  wore  draperies 
made  in  His  Father's  house. 

It  is  many  years  since  Jesus  said  all  this 
wonderful  truth,  but  as  you  will  find  when 
you  are  older,  we  are  to-day  as  startled  by  it, 
and  as  afraid  and  slow  to  believe  it  as 
were  those  people  He  first  said  it  to. 
Jesus,  who  was  the  first  in  all  the  world  to 
embrace  the  God  of  flowers,  I  fear  was  also 
almost  the  last  to  do  it.  How  much  more 
Christ-like  we  should  be  by  the  end  of  this 
year  if  through  it  all,  from  the  January 
snowdrop  to  the  last  Christmas  rose  of 
December,  we  lived  to  see  God ; — in  all 
that  comes  between  :  the  yellow  primroses, 
white  daisies,  golden  buttercups,  pale  blue- 
bells, and  all  the  hundred  shapes,  colours, 
and  designs  with  which  He  clothes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  gardens,  the  fields,  the  woods 
of  the  land ;  and  to  think  honestly  of  all  their 
frocks  and  jackets  and  collars  and  rufiles 
and  caps  as  God's  suits  for  them. 

But  there  is  still  more  force  and  meaning 
in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "God  so  clothes," 
when  we  think  of  the  kind  of  people  He 
first  said  them  to.  Clothing  was  a  very 
personal  affair  with  women  then;  far  more 
than  it  is  nowadays,  with  us  at  least.  It  did 
not  mean  putting  on  the  clothes  which  others 
had  made ;  it  meant  making  them.  Stitches 
were  then  put  in  by  busy  mothers'  fingers. 
The  mother  laid  her  hands  "  to  the  spindle, 
and  her  hands  held  the  distaff."  She  spun 
the  fine  linen.  Her  skill  and  taste  and  in- 
dustry were  seen  in  all  her  own,  her 
husband's,  and  her  children's  clothes.  She 
toiled  too  that  her  frocks  and  coats  might 
last  and  go  down  from  child  to  child. 
Mothers  of  families  have  not  time  to  make 


rubbish.  What  must  such  clothes-snaking 
mothers  have  felt  if  their  little  coats  to-day 
were,  and  to-morrow  were  cast  into  the 
oven  ! 

Tliat  word  "  clothe "  banished  from  His 
hearer's  mind  the  idea  of  an  idle  God.  These 
poor  troubled  people,  themselves  so  indus- 
trious, were  thinking  of  God  as  an  idle  God, 
taking  His  rest  which  He  began  in  the  be- 
ginning and  continued  still.  Everybody 
who  had  stood  up  to  speak  to  them  since 
Moses's  day  had  told  them  so.  But  Jesus's 
God  was  not  resting.  He  was  bus}^,  ever 
working,  a  day  labourer,  everywhere  for 
everything  and  everybody.  The  kindly,  busy 
Jesus  Himself  was  His  express  image — not 
grand  Herod  lounging  on  his  palace  couches. 
A  working  God,  that  was  a  wonderful 
change ! 

But  a  busy  God  might  be  too  busy  to  be 
mindful  of  little  afiairs  and  humble  folks  ! 
Too  busy  !  Why,  it  was  He  who  put  the 
rosy  warmth  over  the  ranunculus  and  pinked 
the  tips  of  the  tulip,  and  gave  the  finishing 
frills  and  ruffles  to  their  pretty  dress.  These 
people  whom  He  set  gazing  at  wild  flowers 
were  troubled  about  their  children's  clothes, 
each  little  child's  coat  meaning  thought. 
How  large  1  what  colour  1  how  thick  1 
whether  of  silk,  or  of  linen,  or  of  wool  ? 
plain  or  braided  or  embroidered  ?  But  what 
was  all  this  to  the  care  with  which  God 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field!  Your  own 
blue  sailor's  suit  with  white  collarette  and 
buttons  of  brass,  and  little  cream-vrhite 
cashmere  frock  with  silk-broidered  flowers 
and  ruffle  of  lace,  do  not  mean  somebody's 
thought  one  bit  more  truly  than  do  the  scar- 
let, black-jewel-crowned  raiments  of  the  wild 
poppy  or  the  radiant  azure  frills  of  the  corn- 
flower standing  in  the  green  and  gold  wheat 
field.  "You  toiling  women,  j^ou  work,"  says 
Jesus,  "  and  my  Father  works ;  and  these 
are  His  works." 

All  that  is  meant  b}''  that  way  Jesus  had 
of  thinking  of  God,  we  must  at  least  begin  to 
understand,  if  we  are  ever  to  have  His  joy 
fulfilled  in  us.  When  we  do,  all  the  world 
will  seem  sweetly  alive,  and  everywhere  will 
be  a  quiet  bit  of  heaven. 


THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Every  morning  the  red  sun." 

Lesson  :  Mark  xii.  41—44. 

Text :  "  The  good  treasure  of  the  heart." 

We  have  not  quite  done  with  the  wild 
flowers  yet.  Jesus  has  something  more  to 
tell  that  won't  fatigue  you,  I  know.     The 
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fact  is  I  don't  want  you,  when  you  speak  of 
God  clothing  the  field  flowers,  to  speak  it 
under  your  breath,  as  if  you  were  ashamed 
of  the  idea,  as  many  people  are.  I  want  you 
boldly  to  think  of  it,  and  just  as  naturally 
and  as  easily  as  you  think  of  a  child  a 
mother  has  dressed,  or  of  an  ermined  judge 
a  sovereign  has  dressed,  or,  as  Jesus  puts  it, 
as  you  would  think  of  a  sovereign  himself 
all  specially  got  up  for  a  king's  gala  day, 
whom  his  admiring  courtiers  have  dressed 
"  in  all  his  glory  ! "  For  it  is  true  in  all  its 
meaning :  God  dresses  the  flowers. 

They  are  not  dressed  as  children,  nor  as 
judges  or  kings.     They  are  dressed  as  His 
rabbis,   teachers,  ministers  to  instruct  the 
world.     The  rabbis  who  were  sent    out  to 
the  Jews  from  Jerusalem  wore  robes  to  give  \ 
them    a  hearing   and    authority   with    the  I 
crowd.     So  these  little  ministers,  sent  out  by  | 
heaven  unto   the  whole   world,  wear  robes 
which  entitle  them   to   a   hearing   and   au- 
thority too. 

And  these  little  robed  ministers  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  rabbis,  who  were  hung 
with  ugly  black ;  they  have  greater  beauty, 
Jesus  says,  than  even  great  kings.  "  Solo- 
mon, in  all  his  glory,"  He  said  it  with  all  his 
soul  in  it,  "was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Those  people  must  have  found  it  very  hard 
to  take  that  saying  in.  I  am  quite  sure  they 
could  not  just  at  once  feel  at  all  about 
it  as  Jesus  felt.  Solomon's  robes  for  the 
palace,  his  robes  for  the  streets,  his  robes  for 
the  temple,  his  robes  for  the  public  festivals 
— not  any  of  them,  or  all  together,  equal 
to  what  was  their  field  cowslip  !  They  might 
be  lowly,  and  humble,  and  willing  to  hear 
it  and  try  to  see  it,  but,  try  as  they  would, 
they  could  not  see  that.  Nor  do  you,  nor 
do  I.  But  Jesus  did,  and  we  are  not  His 
disciples  true  till  we  try  to  do  it  too.  The 
heart  of  Jesus  just  brimmed  over  with  the 
thought  of  it.     It  is  a  lesson  for  a  life.  ! 

So  let  us  try  at  least  to  understand  what  | 
He  said.     "  Solomon  was  not  arrayed."     Not 
arrayed  !     This  is  no  fine  clothing  competi-  I 
tion  Jesus  is  speaking  about.     He  was   no  ; 
lover  of  display,  and  wore  very  plain  clothes 
Himself.     It  could  matter  nothing  to  Him  | 
which  won  for  finery,  flowers  or  kings  : — He 
would  not  have  been  judge  between  them. 
*'  Solomon  was  arrayed,"  people  said.     What  , 
Jesus  said  was  that  he  was  not  arrayed,  at  | 
least  like  one  of  these. 

Now  look  at  and  think  about  that  word 

*'  arrayed."     Jesus  only  once  used  it.    What  , 

did  He  mean  by  it  ?     Let  us  begin  at  the  \ 

beginning  of  it.     A  ray  is  a  line  struck  out  ] 
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from  a  centre.  A  spoke  of  a  cart-wheel  is  a 
ray  ofl'  the  hub.  It  supports  the  outside  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  rays  from  a  candle  which 
shoot  out  to  fill  a  room  with  candle-light. 
It  is  rays  of  the  sun  which  blaze  forth 
from  the  sun,  and  fill  the  sky  with  sun- 
light. Radiant  beauty  is  beauty  flaming  off 
from  a  heart  of  beauty.  Beautiful  where  it 
is  seen,  it  is  beautiful  also  right  away  to  its 
core.  It  is  not  put  on.  You  may  see  "how 
it  grows." 

Now  Jesus  did  not  use  the  word  "ar- 
rayed "  without  meaning  it.  The  fact  is,  all 
His  religion  was  in  it.  It  was  that  word, 
and  no  other,  which  could  speak  it.  Solo- 
mon's robes  were  put  on,  were  mere  tricks  of 
his  tailors,  and  could  have  been  put  on  any- 
body else.  They  were  no  part  of  him.  He 
just  happened  to  be  inside  them  ;  that  was 
all.  But  the  white  and  crimson  of  wild 
tulips  and  the  burnished  gold  of  field  ane- 
mones radiated  out  of  their  deepest  hearts. 
It  was  their  own  nature  glowing  out  to  our 
sight,  like  light  from  candles  and  suns. 

To  Jesus  there  was  no  glory  in  a  thing 
unless  that  glory  radiated  from  the  very 
heart  of  it.  Like  tombs  which  were  ex- 
tremely white  outside  and  within  black  with 
rottenness,  men  must  be  judged  by  their 
hearts,  no  matter  what  robes  they  wore, 
kings,  or  rabbis,  or  high-priests.  Mere  out- 
ward show  He  bemoaned  and  pitied  ;  it  was 
very  humbling  to  Him,  and  made  Him  very 
unhappy. 

A  minister  remembers  a  plainly  dressed 
little  boy  one  year  coming  to  his  flower  ser- 
vice who  brought  with  him  the  tall  spike  of 
a  foxglove.  It  was  his  only  flower,  and 
grown  in  his  own  little  garden.  It  looked 
very  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  him  when  it 
grew  by  itself.  But  when  he  had  got  with  it 
to  the  church,  he  was  a  little  pained  as  he 
saw  in  other  children's  hands  baskets  brim- 
ming with  rare  roses — La  France,  Duchess 
of  Devoniensis,  and  Rosa  Damascena — all  in 
fresh  and  exquisite  grace.  And  he  half  wished 
that  he  had  not  brought  this  single  spike  with 
its  plain  open  bells.  It  was  not  vexation  he 
felt,  nor  humiliated  pride,  but  pain.  Would 
the  sick  care  for  it  ?  As  it  grew  in  his  garden, 
he  had  thought  they  would,  because  he  had 
cared  so  much  for  it.  But  now  his  heart 
misgave  him. 

When  the  sermon  was  done  all  the  little 
flower-bearers  came  up  the  aisles  of  the  church 
to  give  their  gifts  to  the  minister  to  be  sent 
to  the  sick  poor.  It  was  with  a  half-born 
tear  that  the  little  foxglove  boy  followed  his 
mother's  lead  and  went  with  the  rest.     "  It 
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would  be  such  a  disappointment  to  him,"  she 
thought  in  herself. 

Yet  she  was  almost  of  his  way  of  feeling 
when  she  saw  all  the  rare  beauty  of  flowers 
that  other  children  had.  Both  she  and  her 
boy  were  poor. 

Arrived  at  the  table,  the  minister  had  a 
divine  sense  of  the  little  man's  pain,  and 
instantly  understanding  its  cause,  specially 
spoke  to  him,  and  to  his  mother  too.  Taking 
the  foxglove  from  the  timid  hand  that  held 
it,  the  minister  said  :  "  May  I  have  this  till 
the  evening  service  to  be  here  ? "  placing  it 
tenderly  in  a  mass  of  greenery  at  the  front 
of  the  pulpit,  where  it  stood  up  as  if  grow- 
ing on  a  hill-side.  "  I'll  see  that  it  goes  to 
some  sick  person  to-morrow,"  he  continued, 
"  but  you  must  let  me  have  this  beautiful 
flower  for  a  little  while."  And  he  really  did 
want  it,  for  the  flower  moved  him  and  in- 
spired his  evening  sermon.  And  the  boy 
began  to  smile  and  to  feel  glad  again,  and 
went  away  back  with  a  heart  a  little  more 
like  what  it  had  been  when  cutting  the  fox- 
glove in  his  garden  and  thinking  of  the  joy 
it  would  after  all  be  to  the  sick.  And  that 
boy's  flower  teas  beautiful  to  that  minister, 
for  he  had  taken  in  at  a  glance  the  little 
giver's  heart.  The  boy  had  made  it  so.  He 
was  just  what  God  likes :  a  genuine  soul. 
What  he  gave  and  what  he  did  were  beautiful. 
He  was  arrayed.  His  foxglove  was  a  real  and 
lovely  part  of  his  soul,  and  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  him. 

God,  dear  children,  works  upon  the  nature 
of  things ;  gets  at  the  heart  of  them,  and 
makes  them  beautiful  from  within.  What 
came  out  of  an  honest  heart,  that,  only  that 
was  beautiful  to  God's  Son.  But  what  did  come 
from  it,  though  nobody  else  thought  about  it, 
to  Him  it  was  glorious.  A  little  baby,  reach- 
ing out  its  arms  to  come  to  Him,  was  very 
fair.  Those  little  arms  were  radiant  with  its 
tiny  heart.  The  shouts  of  the  Galilee  boys 
at  the  sight  of  Him  coming  to  the  festival 
at  Jerusalem,  and  pressing  to  get  near  Him 
to  smile  and  be  seen,  were  rays  of  hearts. 
Those  men  and  women  who,  witli  chil- 
dren's open  honest  ways,  brought  their 
wants  to  Him,  He  joyed  in  and  praised  them 
all.  But  hollowness  and  sham,  however  fine 
and  grand  its  words  and  clothes  to  others, 
that  was  distressing  to  Jesus.  That  rich 
pharisee  who  invited  Him  to  his  house  to 
dinner  had  Solomon's  glory ;  the  woman  who 
came  to  Him  there  and  fell  at  His  feet,  and 
cried  her  heart  out,  and  then,  as  if  she  was 
sorry  to  have  so  forgotten  herself,  took  the 
tresses  of  her  long  hair  and  wiped  the  wet 


I  on  His  feet  away,  she  had  the  glory  of  the 
flower.  The  man  at  prayers  in  the  temple 
who  said  the  fashionable  thing  was  a  Solo- 
!  mon's-gloryman;  but  the  poor  publican  whose 
:  heart  was  low,  and  whose  eyes  therefore  fell 
to  the  ground  as  he  cried  for  God's  mercy — 
he  could  not  help  it — his  was  the  heart  ra- 
diance of  a  flower.  And  that  merchant  who 
gave  into  the  treasury  of  his  abundance,  his 
was  a  Solomon's  glory ;  but  the  widow  who 
out  of  her  grateful  heart  put  in  her  two 
mites,  all  that  she  had,  hers  was  the  glory 
which  heaven  puts  into  its  flowers. 

The  tribute  of  Peter,  that  loving,  blunder- 
ing soul,  "Thou  art  the  son  of  God;"  Zachseus's 
disregardful  zeal  climbing  the  tree  ;  the  cen- 
turion's "  I  am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst 
come  under  my  roof;"  these  all  touched  His 
heart  and  moved  Him  to  joy  as  God's  radiant 
flowers  did.  They  all  were  honestly  beauti- 
ful, as  field  flowers  are  beautiful ;  the  deepest 
things  within  them  arrayed  them,  and  they 
did  not  know  it.  Even  the  dog  licking 
Lazarus's  sores  was  heavenlier  and  more  God- 
like than  the  rich  Dives  dressed  in  his  royal 
purple  robes  and  costly  under-linen.  To 
Jesus  that  man  was  not  "arrayed." 

Whenever  Jesus  uses  a  word,  think  about 
it ;  it  means  so  much.   And  this  is  what  this 
word  says  :  it  says  that  God  makes  nothing 
that  is   good   on  the  outside  only.     It   says 
too  that  Jesus  admires  nothing  that  is  only 
on  the  outside.     "My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart,"  that  is  the  prayer  of  God.     He  can- 
not be  content  with  outside  appearances,  not 
even  in  a  field  flower,  "  which  to-day  is  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven."    That  brief  J 
life  must  be  through  and  through,  thorough  M 
and  genuine.     Only  what  grows  out  from   " 
the  very  core  of  things  does  He  value  at  all. 
All  else  is  hypocrisy,  and  hollow  sham. 


FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Blest  Saviour,  let  me  be  a  child." 

Lesson :  Luke  vii.  36 — 38. 

Text :  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 

faithful  also  in  much." 

When   the   people  went  home   that  day 
that    Jesus    had    told    them    that   flowers 
were  God's  ministers,  they  had  with   them] 
quite  a  new  idea  of  God.     They  had  lived 
all  their   lives    and    had    paid  no   heed   toj 
flowers  or  to  their  maker.     They  might  have  ] 
thought  of  the  maker  of   the  heavens  and; 
the  dweller  in  the  Jerusalem  temple.     But 
they  had  never    before  even  heard  of  His 
connection  with  flowers  or  of  the  delicious 
cheerfulness  flowers  could  give.     They  had 
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only  thought  of  them  as  part  of  fodder  of 
cattle  and  fuel  of  fires. 

They  were  totally  ignorant  of  that  living, 
fresh  God  of  the  fields,  working  there  and 
making  tulips.  They  knew  only  the  conven- 
tional God  the  priests  and  rabbis  told 
them  of,  with  His  every  Sunday  dull  syna- 
gogue service,  and  now  and  then  costly 
temple  sacrifice.  But  they  had  all  heard 
Jesus  now,  and  He  had  said,  "  If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field  which  to-day  is 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  how 
much  more  shall  he  clothe  you." 

In  these  three  short  words,  "  How  much 
more,"  was  the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  If 
God  does  clothe,  everything  depended  on 
that;  if  He  does  clothe,  loves  to  clothe 
flowers,  field  flowers,  the  commonest  of  them 
all,  so  well,  so  beautifully,  it  is  clear  as 
the  day  that  He  must  have  some  care  for 
men  and  women  and  children.  "Some 
tjare,"  we  say — "  much  "  Jesus  says. 

I  said  for  "  children,"  as  well  as  men  and 
women,  though  I  confess  I  don't  know  that 
any  children  were  there  when  Jesus  spoke 
that  word ;  yet  I  feel  they  were.  But  any- 
how, children  are  always,  must  always  be 
included  in  the  promises  of  God ;  for  it  would 
be  no  good  to  comfort  at  least  fathers  and 
mothers  and  leave  their  children  out.  How 
could  they  be  happy  to  be  clothed  if  their 
children  were  found  naked  1 

I  have  read  the  story  of  a  woman  who 
took  off  almost  all  her  clothes  to  wrap  up 
and  make  warm  her  little  child.  She  was 
on  a  mountain  road,  bare  and  cold,  and 
swept  with  bitter  winter  winds,  when  a  snow- 
storm fell.  It  fell  over  the  hills  and  the 
road  so  heavily  and  blindingly  that  the 
woman  was  stopped  in  her  journey.  She 
could  not  see  her  way;  so  she  sheltered 
under  a  rock  to  wait  till  the  snow  had  ceased. 
But  the  snow  continued,  and  then  the  night 
f eH,  still  colder  than  the  day ;  and  the  frosty 
winds  chilled  her  to  the  bone,  and  she 
thought  it  must  chill  her  little  baby.  Come 
what  would,  baby  must  be  kept  warm.  But 
the  arms  she  clasped  about  it  were  cold — 
her  very  breasts  were  cold  ;  and  thinking 
nothing  of  herself,  she  took  off  her  jacket 
and  rolled  baby  in  that;  and  then,  fearing 
it  must  still  be  cold,  she  took  off  her  dress 
;  and  wrapped  it  deep  in  that. 

When  the  night  was  gone  and  a  day  too 
had  gone,  a  passing  traveller  found  her  dead 
in  the  snow,  her  bare  frozen  arms  about  her 
child,  holding  it  firm  in  its  thick  covering  of 
clothes.  The  drab  bundle  was  opened,  and 
•  the  traveller  gazed  on  a  sleeping  babe,  snug 


and  warm,  though  faint  and  crying  for  want 
of  food.  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  mothers' 
hearts  when  He  spoke  the  comfort  of  God 
to  them,  when  He  took  them  to  the  fields 
and  said,  "How  much  more  shall  He  clothe 
you."  He  meant  them,  all  of  them,  which 
meant  their  children  too. 

What  God's  clothing  for  us  is  to  be  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  it  won't  be  of  purple  and 
scarlet  and  gold  like  the  field-flowers'  cloth- 
ing. It  will  be  much  more  precious  and  beau- 
tiful than  that.  But  the  God  who  makes 
frail  trifles  so  beautiful  will  not,  can  not  leave 
serious,  lasting  things  such  as  we  are,  with- 
out finishing  and  perfecting  all  the  beauty 
which  is  in  His  mind  for  us  to  be.  For  the 
point  of  it  all  is  that  these  fair  flowers  that 
He  is  speaking  of,  they  are  such  trifles. 

The  field  flower  lasted  no  time  ;  it  opened 
out  to  the  sun  to-day,  to-morrow  it  is 
crumpled  up  in  a  woman's  hand,  thrust  into 
a  hole  with  bricks  round  it,  and  goes  up  in 
blaze  and  smoke  to  make  a  cake  for  an  even- 
ing meal,  and  in  the  morning  will  be  swept 
up,  a  little  pile  of  ashes,  and  thrown  into  the 
dust-heap. 

It  was  the  commonness  of  the  thing — so 
common  that  every  handful  of  fuel  was 
full  of  them,  that  carried  all  the  heart  of 
Jesus  in  it.  He  wanted  them  to  turn  their 
minds  to  a  God  doing  good  and  beautiful 
work  in  common  trifles.  Great  things  Jesus 
never  taught  about.  Faithful  in  thoughts 
about  little  things,  all  else  would  follow. 
It  was  little  things  which  were  the  great 
ones,  as  He  counted  great.  Processions  of 
solemn  rabbis  and  priests  and  gorgeous  kings 
were  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  to  Him. 

Yet  it  is  not  sights  of  these  little  field 
preachers  of  Jesus  that  men  are  always 
striving  after  to  see,  and  which  our  empty- 
headed  worldly  vanity  calls  great  sights. 

"Consider  those  little  white  and  yellow 
and  red  things,"  He  said.  And  that  word 
"consider"  means  more  than  look  at;  it 
means  look  at,  think  about,  gaze  at.  Do 
it  sincerely,  kindly,  cheerfully,  with  an  open 
heart  to  the  impressions  they  give  about 
their  maker,  God. 

Jesus  never  told  men  to  "  consider  "  those 
fair  skies  with  the  shining  stars  in  them, 
which  the  Creator  spread  for  a  covering 
under  which  we  go  to  sleep,  as  David  did. 
"  How  much  less  am  I  than  the  heavens  ! " 
cried  David,  sad  at  heart  at  the  fact.  "What 
is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?"  "Con- 
sider," said  Jesus,  "  the  small  pretty  flowers, 
the  wild  ones,  those  common  ones,  which  you 
pass  in  the  paths  betv/een  the  wheat  fields, 
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which  you  weed  out  of  your  vineyards  and 
gather  into  heaps  and  burn.  Man  cannot 
think  himself  less  than  these :  one  day  flowers, 
the  next  day  smoke."  Jesus  did  not  want 
to  cast  us  down  and  dishearten  us,  but  to 
lift  us  up  and  make  us  contented  and  happy 
and  brave  in  God,  and  eternally  so.  Con- 
sider, then,  those  pretty  weeds.  He  said, 
where  millions  of  them  were  blowing  on  all 
the  plain  and  hill  around. 

And  He  added.  See  "how  they  grow." 
You  call  it  "grow,"  I  call  it  "clothe."  But 
see  "  how  they  grow."  So  let  us  see  where 
God's  flower-clothing  work  begins.  God 
clothes  them  in  beautiful  colours.  See  how 
He  makes  them;  consider  the  root;  the 
root  is  His  dye-shop.  There  the  carnations 
and  the  scarlets,  the  golds,  pale  and  deep, 
and  the  royal  purples,  the  cream  and  snow 
whites,  you  see  so  gay  in  the  airy  sunshine, 
are  all  made.  When  Jesus  thought  of  a 
flower  He  saw  all  its  colours  coming  up  out 
of  the  dark  and  wet  ground  :  He  knew  all 
about  it.  He  did  not  see  their  beauty  alone. 
And  if  you  would  be  glad  as  He  was  about 
God,  you  too  would  see  how  they  grow. 

Still  further,  to  do  that  you  must  have 
your  eyes  on  the  slender  stalk,  up  which  the 
flower  comes  to  spread  itself  in  such  graceful 
elegance  in  the  sunshine.  Its  delicate  silks, 
its  gauzes,  its  damask  velvets,  its  lacy, 
airy  textures,  its  braids  and  broideries,  all 
are  wrought  there  ;  it  is  God's  weaving-shop, 
where,  with  barred  doors  that  no  man  can 
open,  without  efl'ort  and  with  delight.  He 
makes  the  pretty  fabrics,  which  are  cut  and 
fitted  into  the  tiny  shapely  tunics  and  sweet 
little  frills  He  at  length  puts  about  the 
flowers'  bodies  and  throats  to  wear  for  that 
short  life  of  theirs.  God  is  not  only  a  lover 
of  beautiful  things,  but  He  knows  how  to 
make  them.     See  how  they  grow  ! 

"  Consider "  too  the  bud,  that  diamond 
wardrobe  of  God,  where  all  the  flowers' 
clothes  are  packed  up,  with  no  waste  of  room, 
all  so  tight,  yet  out  of  which  they  come  at 
dressing  time  without  a  crease,  all  perfect 
and  smooth. 

Last  of  all  comes  the  open-hearted  flower 
"in  all  its  glory."  God  saves  that  to  the  end. 
That  is  always  God's  way,  dark  roots,  hidden 
mysterious  workings  in  stems,  packed-up 
wardrobes  of  things  all  ready  for  use,  and  at 
last  the  radiant  glory  for  which  all  the  rest 
was  begun,  continued,  and  ended. 

So  there  is  much  that  is  going  on  worth 


looking  at  in  a  flower,  which  Jesus  looked  at 
till  God  became  the  name  all  bright  with 
wisdom  and  mother-like  care. 

The  people  of  that  old  and  favoured 
country  had  heard  many  things,  but  nobody 
had  ever  told  them  to  think  how  the  flowers 
greio ;  and  I  fear  that  even  now  it  is  not 
done.  Anyway  those  people  strove  more  to 
see  Solomon's  successor  and  Aaron's  on  their 
thrones,  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  see 
them  go  by  in  all  their  tailory,  with  clang  of 
trumpets  and  clash  of  cymbals,  and  chargers 
tossing  their  heads,  with  mounted  soldiers 
on  them,  with  breast-plates  and  banners. 
And  Jesus  was  grieved. 

And  are  you  going  to  do  what  Jesus  said  ? 
I  want  you  to  begin  to  do  so  with  the  first 
flowers  of  the  year,  and  with  the  last.  Do  it 
when  you  see  the  gentle  snowdrop  and  brave 
crocus  of  the  garden  in  the  cold ;  when  you 
are  out  with  the  cowslips  and  the  primroses 
in  the  fields  and  woods  in  the  spring.  Let 
your  summer  country  walks  be  solemnly 
joyous.  Let  the  smell  of  the  vase  of  flowers 
on  your  bedroom  table,  as  you  lift  it  to  your 
nostrils,  speak  to  you — "  God  so  clothed  the 
grass  of  the  field." 

Let  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  beauty 
and  goodness  all  round  about  you  find  its  way 
into  your  heart  while  you  are  yet  a  child. 
You  will  feel  rather  silly  to  do  it  if  you  wait 
to  begin  till  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman.  The 
simple  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  flowers  of  God 
will  seem  foolishness  to  you  then.  You  will 
think  more  of  priestly  vestments  and  altar 
clothes  than  of  the  marvellous  clothes  God 
puts  on  buttercups  and  bluebells,  and  that 
will  seem  foolish  to  God.  His  flowers'  dresses 
are  better  than  any  priest's,  and  lead  souls 
nearer  to  the  truth  which  Jesus  loved  and 
lived  and  taught. 

When  you  are  a  man  or  woman  grownJ 
you  cannot  begin  to  be  a  field-flower  pupil] 
of  Jesus  without  becoming  a  simple  child  in 
heart  again.  Babes  and  sucklings  can  begin, 
but  not  the  wise,  until  they  are  willing  to  be 
as  foolish  as  the  world  counts  the  religion  of. 
a  child. 

You  ought  to  begin  as  a  child,  because  fori 
every  year  that  goes  before  you  do  it  some-] 
thing  will  be  missed.  It  will  take  you  a  long] 
life  to  understand  all  the  meaning  the  flowers] 
of  God  have  for  you,  and  all  the  bliss  of  soulj 
and  habits  of  peace  they  can  impart  to  you.| 
But  from  their  very  first  lesson  there  is| 
endless  happiness  in  them. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 


TWO   RESIGN ATIONS. 


WITHIN  the  last  month  the  Rev.  Edward  White 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Cox  have  resigned  their  pasto- 
rates after  along  term  of  distinguished  service.  Mr. 
White  has  spent  thirty -seven  years  atHawley  Road, 
and  that  was  by  no  means  his  first  charge ;  while 
Dr.  Cox  has  spent  more  than  twenty-five  at  Notting- 
ham. Though  the  two  men  stand  poles  asunder 
in  many  ways,  to  some  extent  the  experience  of 
each  has  been  strangely  similar.  It  was  the  fate 
of  each  to  differ  on  a  single  great  problem  from  the 
majority  of  those  with  whom  they  were  associated. 
They  had  to  suffer  for  their  convictions,  were  dis- 
trusted, denounced,  excluded  from  fellowship  and 
sympathy.  They  had  the  courage  to  stand  alone, 
and  studied  the  authorities  to  which  both  they  and 
their  opponents  appealed  with  an  energy,  care,  and 
completeness  that  have  rarely  been  equalled  and 
never  surpassed  ;  in  this  way  they  compelled  their 
enemies  to  become  their  scholars,  to  learn  from  them 
if  they  would  not  think  with  them.  And  so,  though 
many  still  reject  the  principle  laid  down  in  "  Salvator 
MuncCi  "  on  the  one  side  and  the  doctrines  of  "Life  in 
Christ  "  on  the  other,  the  old  hostility  and  prejudice 
have  well -nigh  died  out,  and  the  men  who  were  for 
years  proscribed  and  persecuted  are  to-day  recog- 
nised and  honoiired  as  among  the  noblest  ornaments 
of  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong.  Patience  and 
work  together  conquer  the  world  ;  and  narrowness 
and  unbrotherliness  (in  the  name  of  Christ)  prove 
themselves  to  be  no  part  of  that  word  which  endures 
for  ever. 


ITR.    beret's   decision. 

Mr.  Berry  has  decided  to  stay  in  England,  and 
has  shown  himself  wise  in  his  decision,  for  though 
Brooklyn  Church  is  not  the  very  centre  of  the 
religious  world,  as  Mr.  Berry  evidently  considers  it 
to  be,  yet  the  higher  his  estimate  of  the  influence 
and  power  conferred  by  the  position  offered  to  him, 
the  greater  must  be  his  strength  of  mind  in  declining 
to  accept  it.  He  has  done  well  to  remain,  and  there 
is  work  to  be  done  in  England  as  well  as  in  America 
— the  authority  of  Christ  over  individual  life  to  be 
asserted,  the  principles  of  human  brotherhood  to  be 
maintained,  the  laws  of  Christianity  to  be  set  forth 
as  they  relate  to  our  national  and  social  life,  old 
truths  to  be  stated  in  new  forms  and  under  new 
aspects,  the  eternal  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
transient,  the  human  from  the  divine.  If  they  need 
teaching  of  this  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  our  need  less  on  this?  Mr.  Berry  is 
young  and  strong,  he  has  life  before  him  here,  and 
the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  him  will 
be  regarded  as  an  additional  credential  of  power. 


MR.    SPURGEON  AND  THE  BAPTIST  TTNION. 

The  controversy  between  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the 
Baptist  Union  has  not  made  very  much  progress 
during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  A  deputation 
to  confer  with  him  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  Union,  but  the  interview  was  postponed  at 
Mr.  Spurgeon 's  request  till  his  return  from  Mentone 
— wisely,  if  it  is  his  intention  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation ;  unwisely,  if  he  means  to  maintain  the 
attitude  he  assumed  at  the  outset,  for  bitterness 
grows  with  delay,  and  new  occasions  of  hostility  are 
too  sure  to  arise.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
something  gained  if  the  negotiations  could  have 
been  carried  on  in  a  place  where  Mr.  Spurgeon  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  influences  which  are 
certain  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  here.  Within 
the  circle  of  his  relations,  admirers,  and  followers, 
every  one  seems  to  be  trying  to  show  how  unwise 
and  perverse  it  is  possible  to  be.  The  Rev.  James 
Spurgeon,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  first  mis- 
understood and  then  refused  to  hear  any  explanation 
from  one  of  his  brother's  oldest  and  best  friends. 
Sunday-school  teachers  have  been  driven  from  their 
posts  at  the  Tabernacle  because,  while  believing  in 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  in  His  Atonement  for  the 
sins  of  men,  they  reject  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
torment,  which  the  co -pastor,  as  positively  as  if  he 
had  the  authority  of  a  Council  of  Rome,  declares  to 
be  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity. 
Such  conduct  is  utterly  unlike  their  Master's. 

METHODISM  AND   ITS  MINISTERS. 

In  very  many  country  districts,  for  some  years 
past,  Methodism  has  been  falling  off  in  prosperity 
and  power.  Of  the  fact  there  can  unfortunately  be 
no  doubt,  but  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails as  to  the  cause.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Champ- 
ness,  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  Methodists 
in  the  land,  says  plainly  that  the  decline  is  due  to 
incapacity  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  ministers, 
and  not  to  any  lack  of  zeal  in  the  congregations. 
Men  do  not  love  their  work,  are  not  engrossed  in  it, 
are  not  throwing  the  whole  strength  of  mind  and 
body  and  soul  into  it ;  some  are  too  old,  others  too 
lazy.  The  Superintendents  no  doubt  are  expected 
to  look  after  their  subordinates  ;  but  who  is  to  look 
after  the  Superintendents,  and  to  insure  that  they 
shall  do  their  part?  Very  few  men  could  have 
brought  such  a  charge  with  any  chance  of  getting 
a  fair  hearing,  but  Mr.  Champness  is  a  man  who 
must  be  listened  to.  He  is  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  can  be  suspected  of  want  of  charity,  and 
he  has  special  knowledge  of  weak  struggling  cir- 
cuits throughout  the  country.  His  appeal  will  not 
be  disregarded,  and  already  other  leaders  among 
the  Wesleyans  are  sustaining  him  with  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  time  to 
recognise  that  the  people  have  rights  of  their  own 
as  well  as  the  preachers.  And  when  it  is  clear  that 
a  man  is  not  doing  his  best,  is  systematically  shirk- 
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ing"  his  dutj,  and  makes  everything  secondary  to 
his  own  ease  and  comfort,  he  must  be  shelved  and  not 
appointed  to  another  charge.  Personal  efficiency 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  Church  will  not 
demand  genius,  but  it  has  a  right  to  ask  for  zeal. 

THE   REVrVAX   OF   BAEBAEISM. 

And  80  we  are  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
savage  after  all.  The  old  brute  instincts  have  sur- 
vived in  spite  of  science  and  civilisation.  The  veneer 
is  thin  and  rubs  off  at  a  touch.  "We  have  been 
worshipping  the  body  for  some  years,  making  it  a 
lord  instead  of  a  servant,  and  now  we  see  the  results 
— a  new  sanctuary  established  in  the  prize-ring, 
new  saints  adored  in  the  pugilists.  These  are  the 
men  whom  we  delight  to  honour.  "We  crowd  to 
welcome  them  at  the  railway  station,  we  block  a 
thoroughfare  on  the  chance  of  seeing  them  hob- 
nobbiag  together.  The  law,  it  is  true,  still  frowns 
upon  them,  but  society  is  above  the  law,  and  the 
world  being  wide,  it  is  easy  to  arrange  for  the  heroes 
to  knock  one  another  about  vrithout  incurring  any 
risk  of  finding  themselves  in  gaol  as  the  consequence 
of  their  encounter.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  attractions  a  prize-fight  can  have  for  any  but 
the  most  degraded  specimens  of  humanity.  As 
described  by  certain  of  their  own  poets,  the  spectacle 
is  one  of  sheer  and  sickening  brutality.  If  it  is 
courage  we  want  to  see,  a  dozen  of  the  London  fire- 
brigade  will  show  us  as  much  on  any  night  in  the 
week ;  if  we  wish  to  see  patience  and  self-restraint, 
let  us  look  at  the  policeman  facing  a  howling  mob 
hour  after  hour  without  losing  his  temper  or  his 
sense.  Our  powers  of  admiration  are  not  so  strong 
that  we  can  afford  to  waste  them  upon  such  ruffians 
as  these.  Yet,  alas,  the  future  head  of  our  church 
is  to  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  POPE. 

Surely  too  much  fuss  has  been  made  about  the 
special  mission  to  the  Pope.  It  is  a  mere  return  of 
congratulations  between  Sovereign  and  Pontiff  :  one 
has  been  fifty  years  on  the  throne,  the  other  fifty 
years  in  the  priesthood.  And  if  the  Queen  chooses 
to  send  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  as  envoy  to 
take  charge  of  her  present  and  to  express  her  good 
wishes,  why  should  anybody  invite  us  to  set  up  such 
a  cackle  and  clatter?  The  Guardian,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  sensible  of  the  religious  newspapers,  and 
the  least  likely  to  have  Romish  sympathies  or  pro- 
clivities, wisely  rejoices  over  this  new  sign  of  the 
decay  of  theological  bitterness,  and  tells  us  that  we 
ought  to  consider  Englishmen  "  better  Christians 
and  no  worse  Protestants  for  their  readiness  to  re- 
cognise the  importance  of  the  Pope's  position  as  the 
head  of  the  great  Latin  communion,  and  the  personal 
virtues  of  the  Pontifical  Throne."  Because  we  go 
so  far,  we  are  not  bound  to  go  farther  and  to  recog- 
nise the  Pope's  claim  to  temporal  power  by  appoint- 
ing a  permanent  representative  at  the  Vatican.  To 
do  this  would  be  an  insult  to  Italy,  and  we  should 
not  be  likely  to  get  any  good  from  it  ourselves.  "Wo 
believe  in  the  courtesy  of  Christ,  and  the  Catholicity 
of  all  worthy  faith. 


TRUSTEES  AND   THEIE   RESPONSIBILITY. 

The  failure  of  the  Cardiff  Bank  and  the  reve- 
lations that  have  occurred  during  the  inquiry  by  the 
Government  Commissioner  ought  to  teach  very  many 
people  a  lesson  as  necessary  as  it  is  wholesome, — 
that  if  they  accept  responsibility  of  any  kind,  they 
are  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  post 
implies.  Because  the  trustees  of  this  Bank  chose  to 
shirk  their  work,  they  directly  encouraged  fraud  ; 
and  in  the  long  run,  fraud  was  sure  to  follow,  bring- 
ing ruin  and  misery  to  very  many  people  who  had 
no  power  to  protect  themselves,  but  put  their  trust 
in  those  whose  name,  character,  and  position  might 
reasonably  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  security  in 
themselves.  How  far  the  trustees  themselves  will 
suffer  for  their  culpable  negligence  is  at  present  un- 
certain, but  heavUy  as  the  blow  would  fall  upon 
some  of  them,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  every  one  of 
their  number  held  personally  liable  for  the  money 
that  has  been  embezzled  through  their  indolence  and 
incapacity.  And  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many, 
for  on  boards  and  syndicates  without  number  men 
are  appointed  to  the  directorate,  not  vrith  the  idea  of 
their  giving  any  time  and  trouble  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  but  merely  that  they  may 
serve  to  attract  others  to  invest  their  capital.  The 
moral  responsibility  here  is  at  least  as  great  as  in 
the  other  case,  if  things  go  wrong. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

A   president's    ADDRESS. 

Men  in  general  care  so  much  more  about  tariffs 
and  taxes  than  about  truth,  and  think  national 
righteousness  so  much  less  vital  than  national  wealth, 
that  one  ought  not  to  feel  any  surprise  at  the  fact 
that  while  President  Cleveland's  Message  to  Con- 
gress has  been  debated  and  discussed  everywhere, 
his  address  to  the  Christian  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton should  have  attracted  very  little  attention.  And 
yet  his  were  the  wisest  and  weightiest  words  that 
have  fallen  of  late  from  the  lips  of  any  ruler  of  men, 
and  showed  that  he  had  learned  in  what  the  true 
foundations  of  national  greatness  must  be  laid,  and 
that  in  our  days  no  nation  can  be  great,  strong,  and 
wise,  that  does  not  accept  and  apply  the  laws  of 
Christ  in  its  public  life  and  policy.  Those  who  rule, 
he  reminded  thorn,  must  rule  not  in  their  own  interest 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  That  is  a  lesson 
which  rulers  everywhere  need  to  learn  again  and 
again  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  very  nature. 
But  in  nations  where  the  principles  of  democracy 
prevail  as  they  do  among  ourselves  and  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  remind  the  world 
that  **  the  success  of  government  by  the  people 
depends  on  the  morality,  justice,  and  honesty  of  the 
people  themselves."  The  vices  of  a  despot  are  dan- 
gerous, but  the  vices  of  a  democracy  are  infinitely 
more  terrible  ;  for  even  under  an  evil  rule,  a  people 
that  is  virtuous  may  live  virtuously  ;  but  when  power 
lies  with  the  people  and  they  are  corrupt,  then  all 
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hope  for  that  society  is  lost  till  it  can  be  purified 
and  restored.  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
President's  warning,  and  to  it  we  should  all  give 
heed,  mending  matters  while  we  may,  not  with- 
drawing from  political  and  social  life  becaifse  it  is 
corrupt,  but  carrying  into  corruption  the  Christian 
gpirit  that  will  cleanse  and  redeem  it. 

DANGEEOUS   ADVICE. 

Sir  Lepel  Grifdn,  who  is  the  Governor -General's 
Agent  for  Central  India,  seems  to  have  lost  his  head 
and  his  temper,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  an  address 
he  recently  delivered  at  a  public  ceremonial.  He 
began  by  stirring  up  strife  between  two  races, 
exhorting  the  Mahrattas  to  educate  themselves 
thoroughly  and  to  keep  the  Bengalees  in  their  place. 
He  then  proceeded  to  denounce  any  attempt  to 
establish  the  rudiments  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  India,  and  ended  with  an  appeal  to  his 
hearers  to  cherish  and  observe  their  * '  ancient  and 
noble  religion,"  and  to  "distrust  natives  of  India 
who  have  given  up  their  caste  and  national  dress." 
How  far  a  system  of  representative  government  may 
be  suited  to  the  needs  and  the  conditions  of  Indian 
society  is  of  course  an  open  question,  but  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  an  official,  and  a  high  official  too, 
making  a  declaration  of  this  kind,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin's  true  and  proper  function  is  to  lessen  rather 
than  to  increase  the  enmity  of  race  which  at  present 
separates  and  embitters  the  people  of  India.  His 
tirade  against  Christianity  wiU  carry  but  little  weight, 
and  the  only  point  worth  noting  in  it  is  this,  that  if 
on  a  public  occasion  of  this  kind  and  in  his  official 
capacity  he  had  advocated  Christianity  instead  of 
denouncing  it,  we  may  be  sure  he  would  have  heard 
of  his  indiscretion  again.  As  it  is,  he  is  certain  to 
go  unrebuked.  Too  many  of  those  in  authority 
feel  as  he  does,  though  they  are  not  rash  enough  to 
say  so.  They  support  the  distinctions  of  caste  and 
foster  the  jealousies  of  race  and  religion,  because  in 
their  view  these  things  divide  the  people  of  India,  and 
by  making  them  weaker  tend  to  strengthen  British 
rule.  It  is  an  absurd  delusion,  and  they  might  lay 
a  firmer  and  deeper  foundation  if  they  were  wiser. 
We  have  aljpeady  done  much  for  India,  and  we  shaU 
do  more  the  nearer  we  come  to  carrying  out  the 
laws  and  precepts  of  Christ. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

A  JMSSIONAEY    OFFEE. 

Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds,  whose  munificence  in 
the  cause  of  missions  is  weU  known,  has  offered 
£1.5,000  to  the  London,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  Missionary  Societies,  to  enable 
them  to  organize  a  joint  mission  to  the  northern 
tribes  of  South  America.  It  is  a  splendid  offer,  and 
the  new  experiment  in  missionary  co-operation  would 
be  so  fuU  of  interest,  that  every  one  wiU  hope  that 
the  representatives  of  the  three  societies  may  find  it 

their  power  to  accept  the  burden  and  the  respon- 
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sibility  which  such  an  enterprise  would  involve. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  sum,  large  as 
it  may  appear,  would  defray  the  working  expenses 
of  so  vast  a  scheme  of  work.  Striking  off  £2,000 
as  the  cost  of  a  steamer,  which  would  be  indispen- 
sable for  work  in  the  district  of  the  Amazon,  the 
residue  would  produce  an  income  of  hardly  more 
than  £500  a  year,  a  sum  that  would  be  inadequate 
even  for  a  beginning.  If  the  amount  annually  de- 
voted to  this  special  work  could  be  made  up  to  £2,000 
or  £3,000,  then  there  would  be  every  prospect  of 
success.  But  it  would  be  fatal  to  undertake  new 
work  if  existrug  enterprises  are  to  be  crippled  and 
hampered.  Far  better  to  have  one  reaUy  strong 
mission  than  two  weak  ones. 

A  MISSIONARY  EXPELLED. 

The  French  abroad  seem  to  be  growing  more  in- 
tolerant every  year.  One  of  their  officials  has  just 
expelled  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  from  Mare,  in  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
where  he  has  lived  and  laboured  ever  since  1853. 
He  has  turned  a  horde  of  savages  into  a  prosperous, 
civilised,  and  Christian  community,  and  now  for  a 
reward,  he  is  driven  out  by  those  who  wish  to  reap 
where  he  has  sown.  The  French,  at  their  settle- 
ment in  New  Caledonia,  are  either  jealous  of  his 
influence,  or  wish  to  settle  their  convicts  in  that 
island  too,  and  think  they  can  do  so  more  easUy  if 
Mr.  Jones  is  out  of  the  way.  And  so,  we  suppose, 
he  will  have  to  go.  Their  only  excuse  is  that  similar 
tactics  are  being  employed  against  them  by  the  Ger- 
mans elsewhere.  INIr.  R.  N.  Cust  writes  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Intelligencer,  stating  that  the 
French  missionaries  at  Bagomoyo,  opposite  Zanzibar, 
have  been  compelled  to  place  themselves  for  a  time 
under  German  protection  ;  as  soon  as  German  priests 
can  be  trained  to  take  their  places  they  wiU  have  to 
depart,  leaving  their  successors  not  so  much  to 
teach  the  Gospel  as  to  spread  the  German  language 
and  develop  German  influence.  But,  as  Mr.  Cust 
justly  says,  "  The  French  priests  set  a  bad  example 
of  preaching  France  and  Christ,  and  they  have 
found  now  that  the  German  Government  is  ready  to 
play  the  same  game  with  a  stronger  hand." 

MR.    CHALiyEEES   IN   NEW  GUINEA. 

The  Eev.  James  Chalmers  is  back  again  in  New 
Guinea,  and  glad  enough  he  seems  to  be  at  findimg 
himself  once  more  again  at  work  among  his  own 
people.  Since  he  left  the  island  there  have  been 
some  evil  doings.  A  teacher  was  murdered,  and  the 
offending  tribe  was  afterwards  attacked  and  pun- 
ished by  the  Government.  But  the  punishment 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unjust,  and  certainly 
proved  ineffective.  Five  people  were  shot,  "one 
woman,  two  girls,  and  a  boy,  and  one  of  the  villages 
was  burned,"  while  the  men  who  were  reaUy  guilty 
of  course  escaped.  When  Mr.  Chalmers  returned, 
the  tribe  was  still  disaffected,  and  no  attempt  to 
makepeace  had  occurred.     Mr.  Chalmers  was  anx- 
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ious  that  the  quarrel  should  come  to  an  end,  and  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  going  up  into  the  bush  with 
overtures  of  reconciliation.  He  was  told  that  he 
was  sure  to  be  murdered,  but  he  did  not  stop  .for 
that.  He  found  the  people  he  sought ;  there  was 
one  moment  of  peril,  and  then  the  crisis  was  over, 
and  he  had  won  his  welcome.  A  pig  was  killed  as  a 
peace-offering  and  was  taken  down  to  be  given  to 
the  Government  Agent,  Mr.  Edenfelt.  The  account 
which  Mr.  Chalmers  gives  of  the  whole  proceeding 
is  very  amusing,  and  the  few  sentences  which  follow 
show  that  the  hearts  of  these  New  Guinea  natives 
are  better  than  their  rulers.  "We  started  for  the 
river,  followed  by  men,  women,  and  children.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  step  on  damp  ground.  Strong 
men  insisted  on  carrying  me  across  every  little  drop 
of  water.  We  got  on  board,  and  a  chief  from  the 
place  came  with  his  dead  pig  to  make  peace.  We 
arrived  here  all  right  in  the  evening.  The  pig  was 
received  and  divided  amongst  the  principal  people 
here.  I  forgot — standing  near  the  shade  just  before 
leaving,  a  woman  came  and  stood  by  with  a  good- 
looking  native  dog  in  her  arms.  I  had  my  back 
turned  when  I  heard  a  crash  and  a  scream,  and 
foimd  the  woman  had  taken  the  dog  by  the  hind 
legs  and  smashed  its  head  against  the  stump  of  an 
old  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  was  finished  with  a  toma- 
hawk, and  handed  to  one  of  my  party  to  take  home 
ior  the  four  to  eat.     Dog  is  highly  prized  here  I  " 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

LOED   LYONS. 

Lord  Lyons  was  one  of  the  best  servants  that  the 
-country  has  had  for  many  years.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  England  abroad,  he  was  a  power  for  peace, 
firm  but  not  aggressive,  courteous  but  not  weak, 
wonderfully  cahn  and  dexterous  in  steering  through 
difficulties  and  dangers.  He  was  our  Minister  in 
the  United  States,  in  that  perilous  time  when  we 
were  on  the  very  point  of  plunging  into  war  after 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Sliddell  when  on  board  a 
British  ship,  and  he  largely  contributed  to  keep 
unbroken  the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  He 
was  our  Ambassador  at  Paris  during  the  German 
invasion,  and  strove,  though  in  vain,  to  save  the 
French  capital  from  siege,  and  if  both  sides  would 
only  have  accepted  his  proposals  an  untold  amount 
of  misery  and  suffering  might  have  been  avoided. 
He  was  not  an  ambitious  man,  or  he  would  have 
accepted  the  higher  offices  which  were  pressed  upon 
him,  but  was  content  with  the  task  of  easing  the 
friction  that  must  continually  arise  between  two 
neighbouring  nations  and  of  smoothing  away  causes 
of  offence.  A  certain  mystery  surrounds  his  last 
days.  He  had  resigned  his  post,  and  had  retired 
to  live  with  his  relations  at  Arundel ;  there  he  fell 
iU,  and  during  his  last  hoiirs  was  received  into  the 
Romaii  Catholic  Church.  Some  people  have  doubted 
whether  ho  could  have  been  conscious  of  what  he 
was  doing ;  others  have  suggested  that  he  had  con- 
cealed his  true  convictions  for  a  considerable  time, 


and  had  been  at  heart  a  Catholic  when  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  English  Church  at  Paris.  But 
we  may  safely  reject  both  theories,  and  refuse  to 
impute  fraud  to  the  one  side  or  hypocrisy  to  the 
other.  It  is  probable  that  the  step  had  been  medi- 
tated for  some  time,  but  that  Lord  Lyons  hesitated 
to  make  this  enormous  break  in  his  life  while  the 
honours  and  anxieties  of  office  still  rested  upon  him. 

THE   EEV.    A.   H.    MACKONOCHIE. 

Mr.  Mackonochie's  has  been  an  eventful  life,  and 
it  has  had  a  sad  and  tragic  ending.  He  was  staying 
with  a  friend  in  the  Highlands,  and  lost  his  way  on 
the  moors  near  Loch  Leven.  There  he  was  be- 
nighted, and  wandered  in  the  snow,  till  death  found 
him  in  the  sUence  and  the  solitude.  He  will  ever 
remain  an  historic  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  century.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Bryan 
King  at  St.  George's  in  the  East,  where  the  great 
ritualistic  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning.  In  later  years,  his  own  church,  St.  Al- 
ban's,  Holbom,  was  a  centre  of  prolonged  strife. 
Bishops  might  warn,  protest,  or  threaten  ;  courts  of 
law  might  decide  against  him  ;  in  spite  of  aU  he 
held  on  his  course  undaunted.  But  the  struggle  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  was  compelled,  first  to 
accept  a  compromise,  and  afterwards  to  retire  from 
the  charge  which  he  had  undertaken.  Even  for 
those  who  reject  his  sacerdotal  claims,  dislike  the 
symbolism  in  which  he  delighted,  and  repudiate  the 
doctrines  which  he  most  strenuously  advocated, 
there  is  a  strong  fascination  in  a  character  like 
his.  He  was  intensely  in  earnest,  absolutely  faithful 
to  truth  as  he  conceived  it ;  and  in  the  service  of 
men  he  could  do  and  endure  all  things.  And  it  is  this 
personal  devotion  that  is  the  real  test  of  Christian 
worth.  Many  forces  over  which  a  man  has  little 
control  determine  his  position ;  it  rests  with  him  to 
do  his  part  wherever  he  may  be  posted. 

PEOFESSOE  BALFOUE   STEWAET. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  whose  unexpected 
death  was  announced  a  few  days  ago,  has  long  been 
recognised  among  men  of  science  as  an  investigator 
possessing  singular  powers  of  perseverance  and 
penetration.  His  chief  work  was  confined  to  physics, 
and  in  his  particular  domain  he  stood  second  to  no 
living  Englishman.  Like  his  fellow-countryman 
and  fellow-worker.  Clerk  Maxwell,  he  was  a  man 
of  deeply  religious  nature,  and  was  possessed  by  a 
strong  and  living  faith.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  in  physics,  as  in  astronomy,  there  is  some  potent 
influence  which  preserves  the  instincts  and  emotions 
which  some  branches  of  science  stifle  and  suppress. 
During  this  year  Professor  Stewart  had  undertaken 
to  contribute  to  the  Expositor  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  science  and  religion,  a 
subject  upon  which  he  would  have  spoken  with 
special  authority,  but  from  the  brief  note  published 
by  the  editor  we  fear  that  the  essays  were  planned 
and  not  written ;  if  so,  it  is  a  real  loss. 


<'I  stood  like  au  idiot,  mazed  and  lost.' 
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CHAPTER  XIII. — DAWTIE. 

TS  not  the  church  supposed  to  be  made  up  of 
■^  God's  elect  1  and  yet  most  of  my  readers 
find  it  hard  to  believe  there  should  be  three 
persons,  so  related,  who  agreed  to  ask  of  God, 
and  to  ask  neither  riches  nor  love,  but  that 
God  should  take  his  own  way  with  them,  that 
the  Father  should  work  his  will  in  them, 
that  he  would  teach  them  what  he  wanted  of 
them,  and  help  them  to  do  it !  The  church 
is  God's  elect,  and  yet  you  cannot  believe  in 
three  holy  children  !  Do  you  say,  "  Because 
they  are  represented  as  beginning  to  obey  so 
young  ?  "  "  Then,"  I  answer,  "  there  can  be 
no  principle,  only  an  occasional  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  spiritual  power,  in  the  perfecting 
of  praise  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, or  in  the  preference  of  them  to  the 
wise  and  prudent  as  the  recipients  of  divine 
revelation." 

Dawtie  never  said  much,  but  tried  the 
more.  With  heartiness  she  accepted  what 
conclusions  the  brothers  came  to,  so  far  as 
she  understood  them — and  what  was  practical 
she  understood  as  well  as  they  ;  for  she  had 
in  her  heart  the  spirit  of  that  Son  of  Man 
who  chose  a  child  to  represent  him  and  his 
Father.  As  to  what  they  heard  at  church, 
their  minds  were  so  set  on  doing  what  they 
found  in  the  gospel,  that  it  passed  over  them 
without  even  rousing  their  intellect,  and  so 
vanished  without  doing  any  hurt.  Tuned 
to  the  truth  by  obedience,  no  falsehood  they 
heard  from  the  pulpit-partisans  of  God  could 
make  a  chord  vibrate  in  response.  Dawtie 
indeed  heard  nothing  but  the  good  that  was 
mingled  with  the  falsehood,  and  shone  like  a 
lantern  through  a  thick  fog. 

She  was  little  more  than  a  child  when,  to 
the  trouble  of  her  parents,  she  had  to  go  out 
to  service.  Every  half-year  she  came  home 
for  a  day  or  so,  and  neither  feared  nor  found 
any  relation  altered.  At  length  after  several 
closely  following  changes,  occasioned  by  no 
fault  of  hers,  she  was  without  a  place.  Miss 
Fordyce  heard  of  it,  and  proposed  to  her 
[parents  that,  until  she  found  another,  she 
;  should  help  Meg,  who  was  growing  old  and 
rather  blind  :  she  would  thus,  she  said,  go 
on  learning,  and  not  be  idhng  at  home. 

Dawtie's  mother  was  not  a  little  amused 
at  the  idea  of  any  one  idling  in  her  house, 
iaot  to  say  Dawtie,   whom  idleness   would 
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have  tried  harder  than  any  amount  of  work ; 
but,  if  only  that  Miss  Fordyce  might  see 
what  sort  of  girl  Dawtie  was,  she  judged  it 
right  to  accept  her  offer. 

She  had  not  been  at  Potlurg  a  week, 
before  Meg  began  to  complain  that  she 
did  not  leave  work  enough  to  keep  her 
warm.  No  doubt  it  gave  her  time  for  her 
book,  but  her  eyes  were  not  so  good  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  she  was  apt  to  fall  asleep 
over  it,  and  catch  cold!  But  when  her 
mistress  proposed  to  send  her  away,  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  So  Alexa,  who  had 
begun  to  take  an  interest  in  her,  set  her  to 
do  things  she  had  hitherto  done  herself,  and 
began  to  teach  her  other  things.  Before 
three  months  were  over,  she  was  a  necessity 
in  the  house,  and  to  part  with  Dawtie  seemed 
impossible.  A  place  about  that  time  turning 
up,  Alexa  at  once  offered  her  wages,  and  so 
Dawtie  became  an  integral  portion  of  the 
laird's  modest  household. 

The  laird  himself  at  length  began  to  trust 
her  as  he  had  never  trusted  servant,  for  he 
taught  her  to  dust  his  precious  books,  which 
hitherto  he  had  done  himself,  but  of  late  had 
shrunk  from,  finding  not  a  few  of  them 
worse  than  Pandora-boxes,  liberating  asthma 
at  the  merest  unclosing. 

Dawtie  was  now  a  grown  woman,  bright, 
gentle,  playful,  with  loving  eyes,  and  a  con- 
stant overflow  of  tenderness  upon  any  crea- 
ture that  could  receive  it.  She  had  small 
but  decided  and  regular  features,  whose  pre- 
vailing expression  was  confidence — not  in 
herself,  for  she  was  scarce  conscious  of  herself 
even  in  the  act  of  denying  herself — but  in 
the  person  upon  whom  her  trusting  eyes 
were  turned.  She  was  in  the  world  to  help — 
with  no  political  economy  beyond  the  idea 
that  for  help  and  nothing  else  did  any  one 
exist.  To  be  as  the  sun  and  the  rain  and 
the  wind,  as  the  flowers  that  lived  for  her 
and  not  for  themselves,  as  the  river  that 
flowed,  and  the  heather  that  bloomed  lovely 
on  the  bare  moor  in  the  autumn,  such  was 
her  notion  of  being.  That  she  had  to 
take  care  of  herself  was  a  falsehood  that 
never  entered  her  brain.  To  do  what  she 
ought,  and  not  do  what  she  ought  not,  was 
enough  on  her  part,  and  God  would  do  the 
rest !  I  will  not  say  she  reasoned  thus ;  to  her- 
self she  was  scarce  a  conscious  object  at  all. 
Both  bodily  and  spiritually  she  was  in  the 
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finest  health.  If  iUness  came,  she  would 
perhaps  then  discover  a  self  with  which  she 
had  to  fight — I  cannot  tell ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  she  had  so  long  done  the  true 
thing,  that  illness  would  only  develope  un- 
conscious victory,  perfecting  the  devotion  of 
her  simple  righteousness.  It  is  because  we 
are  selfish,  with  that  worst  selfishness  which 
is  incapable  of  recognizing  itself,  not  to  say 
its  own  loathsomeness,  that  we  have  to  be 
made  ill.  That  they  may  leave  the  last 
remnants  of  their  selfishness,  are  the  saints 
themselves  overtaken  by  age  and  death. 
Suffering  does  not  cause  the  vile  thing  in  us 
— that  was  there  all  the  time ;  it  comes  to 
develope  in  us  the  knowledge  of  its  presence, 
that  it  may  be  war  to  the  knife  between  us 
and  it.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Dawtie  grew 
more  and  more  of  a  favourite  at  Potlurg. 

She  did  not  read  much,  but  would  learn  by 
heart  anything  that  pleased  her,  and  then  go 
saying  or  singing  it  to  herself.  She  had  the 
voice  of  a  lark,  and  her  song  prevented  many 
a  search  for  her.  Against  that  "rain  of 
melody,"  not  the  pride  of  the  laird  or  the 
orderliness  of  the  ex-schoolmaster  ever  put 
up  the  umbrella  of  rebuke.  Her  singing  was 
so  true,  came  so  clear  from  the  fountain  of 
joy,  and  so  plainly  from  no  desire  to  be 
heard,  that  it  gave  no  annoyance ;  while  such 
was  her  sympathy  that,  although  she  had 
never  yet  suffered,  you  would,  to  hear  her 
sing  "My  Nannie's  awa' !  "  have  thought  her 
in  truth  mourning  an  absent  lover,  and 
familiar  with  every  pang  of  heart-privation. 
Her  cleanliness,  clean  even  of  its  own  show, 
was  a  heavenly  purity ;  while  so  gently  was  all 
her  spiriting  done,  that  the  very  idea  of  fuss 
died  in  the  presence  of  her  labour.  To  the 
self-centred  such  a  person  soon  becomes  a 
nobody ;  the  more  dependent  they  are  upon 
her  unfailing  ministration,  the  less  they 
think  of  her  ;  but  they  have  another  way  of 
regarding  such  in  "the  high  countries." 
Hardly  any  knew  her  real  name ;  she  was 
known  but  by  her  pet-name  Dawtie. 

Alexa,  who  wondered  at  times  that  she 
could  not  interest  her  in  things  she  made  her 
read,  little  knew  how  superior  the  girl's 
choice  was  to  her  ov/n  !  Not  knowing  much 
of  literature,  what  she  liked  was  always  of 
the  best  in  its  kind,  and  nothing  without 
some  best  element  could  interest  her  at  all. 
But  she  was  not  left  either  to  her  "own 
sweet  will "  or  to  the  prejudices  of  her  well- 
meaning  mistress  ;  however  long  the  intervals 
that  parted  them,  Andrew  continued  to  in- 
fluence her  reading  as  from  the  first.  A 
word  now  and  a  word  then,  with  the  books 


he  lent  or  gave  her,  was  sufficient.  That 
Andrew  liked  this  or  that,  was  enough  to 
make  Dawtie  set  herself  to  find  in  it  what 
Andrew  liked,  and  it  was  thus  she  became 
acquainted  with  most  of  what  she  learned  by 
heart. 

Above  two  years  before  the  time  to  which 
I  have  now  brought  my  narrative,  Sandy  had 
given  up  farming,  to  pursue  the  development 
of  certain  inventions  of  his  which  had  met 
the  approval  of  a  man  of  means  who,  unable 
himself  to  devise,  could  yet  understand  a 
device :  he  saw  that  there  was  use,  and 
consequently  money  in  them,  and  wisely  put 
it  in  Sandy's  power  to  perfect  them.  He 
was  in  consequence  but  little  at  home,  and 
when  Dawtie  went  to  see  her  parents,  as  she 
could  much  oftener  now,  Andrew  and  she 
generally  met  without  a  third.  However 
many  weeks  might  have  passed,  they  always 
met  as  if  they  had  parted  onl}^  the  night 
before.  There  was  neither  shyness  nor  for- 
wardness in  Dawtie.  Perhaps  a  livelier  rose 
might  tinge  her  sweet  round  cheek  when  she 
saw  Andrew  ;  perhaps  a  brighter  spark  shone 
in  the  pupil  of  Andrew's  eye ;  but  they  met 
as  calmly  as  two  prophets  in  the  secret  of 
the  universe,  neither  anxious  nor  eager. 
The  old  relation  between  them  was  the 
more  potent  that  it  made  so  little  outward 
show. 

"  Have  you  anything  for  me,  Andrew  1 " 
Dawtie  would  say,  in  the  strong  dialect  wliich 
her  sweet  voice  made  so  pleasant  to  those 
that  loved  her ;  whereupon  Andrew,  perhaps 
without  immediate  answer  more  than  a 
smile,  would  turn  into  his  room,  and  reap- 
pear with  what  he  had  got  ready  for  her 
to  "  chew  upon  "  till  they  should  meet  again. 
Milton's  sonnet,  for  instance,  to  the  "  virgin 
wise  and  pure,"  had  long  served  her  as- 
piration; equally  wise  and  pure,  Dawtie 
could  understand  it  as  well  as  she  for 
whom  it  was  written.  To  see  the  delight 
she  took  in  it,  would  have  been  a  joy  to  any 
loving  student  of  humanity.  It  had  cost  her 
more  effort  to  learn  than  almost  any  song, 
and  perhaps  therefore  it  was  the  more  pre- 
cious. Andrew  seldom  gave  her  a  book  to 
learn  from ;  in  general  he  copied,  in  his 
clearest  hand-writing,  whatever  poem  or 
paragraph  he  thought  fit  for  Dawtie;  and 
when  they  met,  she  would  not  unfrequently, 
if  there  was  time,  repeat  unasked  what  she 
had  learned,  and  be  rewarded  with  his  un- 
failing look  of  satisfaction. 

There  was  a  secret  between  them — a  secret 
proclaimed  on  the  housetops,  a  secret  hidden, 
the  most  precious  of  pearls,  in  their  hearts — 
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that  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof ;  that  its  work  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  whether  the  sowing  of  the  field,  the 
milking  of  the  cow,  the  giving  to  the  poor, 
the  spending  of  wages,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  ;  that  God  is  all  in  all,  and  every  throb 
of  gladness  his  gift ;  that  their  life  came 
fresh  every  moment  from  his  heart;  that 
what  was  lacking  to  them  would  arrive  the 
very  moment  he  had  got  them  ready  for  it. 
They  were  God's  little  ones  in  God's  world 
— none  the  less  their  own  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  swallow  it,  or  thrust  it  in  their 
pockets.  Among  poverty-stricken  Christians, 
consumed  with  care  to  keep  a  hold  of  the 
world  and  save  their  souls,  they  were  as  two 
children  of  the  house.  By  living  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  living  one,  they  had  become 
themselves  his  presence  —  dim  lanterns 
through  which  his  light  shone  steady.  AVho 
obeys,  shines. 

CHAPTER  XIV. — SANDY  AND   GEORGE. 

Sandy  had  found  it  expedient  to  go  to 
America,  and  had  now  been  there  a  twelve- 
month :  he  had  devised  a  machine  of  the 
value  of  which  not  even  his  patron  could  be 
convinced — that  is,  he  could  not  see  the  pros- 
pect of  its  making  money  fast  enough  to 
constitute  it  a  good  thing.  Sandy  regarded  it 
as  a  discovery,  a  revelation  for  the  uplifting 
of  a  certain  down-trodden  portion  of  the 
community;  and  therefore,  having  saved  a 
little  money,  had  resolved  to  make  it  known 
in  the  States,  where  insight  into  proba- 
bilities is  fresher.  And  now  Andrew  had  a 
letter  from  him  in  which  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  come  across  Mr.  Cravrford,  already 
of  high  repute  in  Wall-street ;  that  he  had 
been  kind  to  him,  and  having  learned  his 
object  in  visiting  the  country,  and  the  ap- 
proximate risk  in  bringing  out  his  invention, 
had  taken  the  thing  into  consideration.  But 
the  next  mail  brought  another  letter  to  the 
effect  that,  having  learned  the  nature  of 
the  business  done  by  Mr.  Crawford,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
gambling,  or  worse;  it  seemed  to  him  a 
vortex  whose  very  emptiness  drew  money 
into  it.  He  had  therefore  drawn  back,  and 
declined  to  put  the  thing  in  Crawford's  hands. 
This  letter  Andrew  gave  Dawtie  to  read, 
that  she  might  see  that  Sandy  remained  a 
true  man.  He  had  never  been  anxious  on 
the  point,  but  was  very  glad  that  ignorance 
had  not  drawn  him  into  an  evil  connection. 

Dawtie  took  the  letter  with  her  to  read  at 
her  leisure.  Unable,  however,  to  understand 
something  Sandy  said  C9ncerning  Mr.  Craw- 


ford's business,  she  asked  a  question  or  two 
of  her  mistress,  which  led  to  questions  on 
Alexa's  part.  Finding  what  was  the  subject 
of  Sandy's  letter,  she  wished  to  see  it.  Dawtie 
asked  leave  of  Andrew,  and  gave  it  her. 

Alexa  was  both  distressed  and  indignant, 
becoming  at  once  George's  partisan.  Her 
distress  diminished  and  her  indignation 
increased  as  she  reflected  on  the  airt  whence 
the  unfavourable  report  reached  her :  the 
brothers  were  such  peculiar  men  !  She 
recalled  the  strange  things  she  had  heard 
of  their  childhood :  doubtless  the  judgment 
was  formed  on  an  overstrained  and  Quixotic 
idea  of  honesty  !  Besides,  there  had  always 
been  a  strong  socialistic  tendency  in  them, 
which  explained  how  Sandy  could  malign  his 
benefactor  !  George  was  incapable  of  doing 
anything  dishonourable !  She  would  not 
trouble  herself  about  it !  But  she  would  like 
to  know  how  Andrew  regarded  the  matter ! 

She  asked  him  therefore  what  he  thought 
of  Sandy's  procedure.  Andrew  replied  that  ho 
did  not  know  much  about  business;  but  that 
the  only  safety  must  lie  in  having  nothing  to 
do  with  what  was  doubtful ;  therefore  Sand}' 
had  done  right.  Alexa  said  it  was  too  bad 
of  him  to  condemn  where  he  confessed  ignor- 
ance.    Andrew  replied  : — 

"  Ma'am,  if  Mr.  Crawford  is  wrong,  he  is 
condemned ;  if  he  is  right,  my  private  doubt 
cannot  hurt  him.  Sandy  must  act  by  his 
own  doubt,  not  by  Mr.  Crawford's  confid- 
ence." 

Alexa  grew  more  distressed,  for  she  began 
to  recall  things  George  had  said  which  at  the 
time  she  had  not  liked,  but  which  she  had 
succeeded  in  forgetting.  If  he  had  indeed  gone 
astray,  she  hoped  he  would  forget  her :  she 
could  do  without  him !  But  the  judgment 
of  such  a  man  as  Sandy  could  settle  nothing  ! 
Of  humble  origin  and  childish  simplicity, 
he  could  not  see  the  thing  as  a  man  of  ex- 
perience must !  George  might  be  all  right 
notwithstanding  !  At  the  same  time  there 
was  his  father  ! — whose  reputation  remained 
under  a  thick  cloud,  whose  failed  character 
rather  than  his  ill-success  had  driven  George 
to  the  other  continent !  Breed  miist  go  for 
something  in  a  question  of  probabilities  !  It 
was  the  first  time  Alexa's  thoughts  had  been 
turned  into  such  a  channel.  She  clung  to  the 
poor  comfort  that  something  must  have 
passed  at  the  interview  so  kindly  sought  by 
George,  to  set  the  Quixotical  young  farmer 
against  him.  She  would  not  utter  his  name 
to  Andrew  ever  again  ! 

She  was  right  in  thinking  that   George 
cherished  a  sincere  affection  for  her.     It  was 
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one  of  the  spurs  which  drove  him  too  eagerly- 
after  money.  I  doubt  if  any  man  starts  with 
a  developed  love  of  money  for  its  own  sake 
— except  indeed  he  be  born  of  generations  of 
mammon-worshippers.  George  had  gone  into 
speculation  with  the  object  of  retrieving  the 
position  in  which  he  had  supposed  himself 
bom,  and  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  hand  of 
his  cousin — thinking  too  much  of  himself  to 
offer  what  would  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
be  worth  her  acceptance.  When  he  stepped 
on  the  inclined  plane  of  dishonesty,  he  be- 
lieved himself  only  engaging  in  "  legitimate 
speculation ; "  but  he  was  at  once  affected  by 
the  atmosphere  about  him.  Wrapt  in  the 
breath  of  admiration  and  adulation  surround- 
ing men  who  cared  for  nothing  but  money- 
making,  men  who  were  not  merely  dishonest, 
but  the  very  serpents  of  dishonesty,  against 
whom  pickpockets  will  "stick  off"  as  angels 
of  light;  constantly  under  the  softly  per- 
suasive influence  of  low  morals  and  extra- 
vagant appreciation  of  cunning,  he  came  by 
rapid  degrees  to  think  less  and  less  of  right 
and  wrong.  At  first  he  called  the  doings  of 
the  place  dishonest;  then  he  called  them 
sharp  practice ;  then  he  called  them  a  little 
shady  ;  then,  close  sailing  ;  then  he  said  this 
or  that  transaction  was  deuced  clever ;  then, 
the  man  was  more  rogue  than  fool ;  then  he 
laughed  at  the  success  of  a  vile  trick ;  then  he 
touched  the  pitch,  and,  thinking  all  the  time 
it  was  but  with  one  finger,  was  presently  be- 
smeared all  over — as  was  natural,  for  he  who 
will  touch,  is  already  smeared.  While  Alexa 
was  fighting  his  battles  with  herself,  he  had 
thrown  down  his  arms  in  the  only  battle 
worth  fighting.  When  he  wrote  to  her, 
which  he  did  regularly,  he  said  no  more 
about  business  than  that  his  prospects  were 
encouraging  :  how  much  his  reticence  may 
have  had  to  do  with  a  sense  of  her  disap- 
proval, I  cannot  tell. 

CHAPTER  XV. — MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

One  lovely  summer  evening,  Dawtie,  with 
a  bundle  in  her  hand,  looked  from  the  top 
of  a  grassy  knoll  down  on  her  parents'  turf 
cottage.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  her, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  stepped  from  it 
as  it  touched  the  ground  on  which  she  stood, 
rosy  with  the  rosiness  of  the  sun,  but  with  a 
light  in  her  countenance  which  came  from  a 
higher  source,  from  the  same  nest  as  the 
sun  himself.  She  paused  but  a  moment, 
ran  down  the  hill,  and  found  her  mother 
making  the  porridge.  Mother  and  daughter 
neither  embraced,  nor  kissed,  nor  even  shook 
hands  j  but  their  faces  glowed  with  delight, 


and   words   of    joy   and   warmest  welcome 
flowed  between  them. 

"But  ye  haena  lost  yer  place,  hae  ye, 
hinny  ?  "  said  the  mother, 

"No,  mother;  there's  no  fear  o'  that,  as 
lang's  the  laird  or  Miss  Lexy's  to  the  fore. 
They  tret  me — I  winna  say  like  ane  o'  them- 
sel's,  but  as  if  they  would  hae  likit  me  for 
ane  o'  themsel's,  gien  it  had  pleased  the 
Lord  to  sen'  me  their  way  instead  o'  yours. 
They're  that  guid  to  me  ye  canna  think ! " 

"  Then  what's  broucht  ye  the  day  ?  " 

"  I  beggit  for  a  play-day.  I  wantit  to  see 
An'rew." 

"  Eh,  lass  !  I'm  feart  for  ye  !  Ye  maunna 
set  yer  hert  sae  hie  !  An'rew's  the  best  a^ 
men,  but  a  lass  canna  hae  a  man  til  hersel' 
jist  'cause  he's  the  best  man  i'  the  warl' !  " 

"  What  mean  ye  by  that,  mother  1 "  said 
Dawtie,  looking  a  little  scared.  "  Am  I  no' 
to  lo'e  An'rew,  'cause  he's  'maist  as  guid's 
the  Lord  wad  hae  him  ?  Wad  ye  hae  me 
hate  him  for  't  1  Has  na  he  taught  me  to 
lo'e  God — to  lo'e  him  better  nor  father, 
mither,  An'rew,  or  onybody  1  1  vmll  lo'e 
An'rew  !     What  can  ye  mean,  mother  ? " 

"  AVhat  I  mean,  Dawtie,  is,  that  ye  maunna 
think  because  ye  lo'e  him  ye  maun  hae  him ; 
ye  maunna  think  ye  canna  du  wantin'  An'- 
rew ! " 

"  It's  true,  mother,  I  kenna  what  I  should 
do  wantin'  An'rew !  Is  na  he  aye  shovin' 
the  door  o'  the  kingdom  a  wee  wider  to  lat 
me  see  in  the  better  ?  It's  little  ferly  (marvel) 
I  lo'e  him !  But  as  to  wantin'  him  for  my  ain 
man,  as  ye  hae  my  father  ! — mother,  I  wad 
be  ashamet  o'  mysel'  to  think  o'  ony  sic  a 
thing !  —  clean  affrontit  wi'  mysel'  I  wad 
be!" 

"  Weel,  weel,  bairn  !  Ye  was  aye  a  wise- 
like lass,  an'  I  maun  lippen  til  ye  !  Only 
luik  to  yer  hert." 

"  As  for  no'  lo'ein'  him,  mother — me  that 
canna  luik  at  a  blin'  kittlin'  ohn  lo'ed  it ! — 
lo,  mither !  God  made  me  sae,  an'  didna 
mean  me  no'  to  lo'e  An'rew  ! " 

"  Andrew  !  "  she  repeated,  as  if  the  word 
meant  the  perfection  of  earth's  worthiest, 
rendering  the  idea  of  appropriation  too 
absurd. 

Silence  followed,  but  the  mother  was 
brooding. 

"Ye  maun  bethink  ye,  lass,  hoo  far  he's 
abune  ye  ! "  she  said  at  length. 

As  the  son  of  the  farmer  on  whose  land 
her  husband  was  a  cottar,  Andrew  seemed  to 
her  what  the  laird  seemed  to  old  John  In- 
gram, and  what  the  earl  seemed  to  the  laird, 
though  the  laird's  family  was  ancient  when 
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the  eaii's  had  not  been  heard  of.  But 
Dawty  understood  Andrew  better  than  did 
her  mother. 

"  You  and  me  sees  him  far  abune,  mother, 
but  Andrew  himsel'  never  thinks  o'  nae  sic 
things.  He's  sae  used  to  luikin'  ujd,  he's  for- 
gotten to  luik  doon.  He  hands  his  Ian'  frae  a 
higher  than  the  laird,  or  the  yerl  himsel' !  " 

The  mother  was  silent.  She  was  faithful 
and  true,  but,  fed  on  the  dried  fish  of  logic 
and  system  and  Eoman  legalism,  she  could 
not  follow  the  simplicities  of  her  daughter's 
religion,  who  trusted  neither  in  notions 
about  him,  nor  even  in  what  he  had  done, 
but  in  the  live  Christ  himself  whom  she 
loved  and  obeyed. 

"If  Andrew  wanted  to  marry  me,"  Dawtie 
went  on,  jealous  for  the  divine  liberty  of 
her  teacher,  "which  never  cam  intil's  heid 
— na,  no  ance — the  same  bein'  ta'en  up  wi'  far 
ither  things,  it  wouldna  be  because  I  was  but 
a  cottar-lass  that  he  wouldna  tak  his  ain  gait ! 
— But  the  morn's  the  Sabbath  day,  and  we'll 
hae  a  walk  thegither." 

"  I  dinna  a'thegither  like  thae  walks  upo' 
the  Sabbath  day,"  said  the  mother. 

"Jesus  walkit  on  the  Sabbath  the  same 
as  ony  ither  day,  mother  ! " 

"  Weel,  but  he  kenned  what  he  was  aboot ! " 

"  And  sae  do  I,  mother  !  I  ken  his  wull !  " 

"  He  had  a3"e  something  on  han'  fit  to  be 
dune  o'  the  Sabbath  !  " 

"  And  so  hae  I  the  day,  mother.  If  I  was 
to  du  onything  no  fit  i'  this  his  warl',  luikin' 
oot  o'  the  e'en  he  gae  me,  wi'  the  ban's  an' 
feet  he  gae  me,  I  wad  jist  deserve  to  be 
nippit  oot  at  ance,  or  sent  intil  the  ooter 
mirk  (darhness)  ! " 

"  There's  a  mony  maun  fare  ill,  then, 
lass !  " 

"  I'm  sayin'  only  for  mysel'.  I  ken  nane 
sae  to  blame  as  I  would  be  mysel'." 

"Is  na  thnf.  makin'  yersel'  oot  better 
nor  ither  fowk,  lass  ?  " 

"Gien  I  said  I  thoucht  onything  w^orth 
doin'  but  the  wull  o'  God,  I  wad  be  a  leear ; 
gien  I  say  man  or  woman  has  naething  ither 
to  do  i'  this  warl'  or  the  neist,  I  say  it  be- 
iievin'  ilkane  o'  them  maun  come  til't  at  the 
lang  last.  Feow  sees't  yet,  but  the  time's 
comin'  when  ilkabody  w^ill  be  as  sure  o'  't 
as  I  am.  What  w^on'er  is't  that  I  say't,  wi' 
Jesus  tellin'  me  the  same  frae  mornin'  to 
nicht ! " 

"Lass,  lass,  I  fear  me,  ye'll  gang  oot  o' 
yer  min' ! " 

"  It  '11  be  intil  the  mind  o'  Christ,  then, 
mother  !  I  dinna  care  for  my  ain  min'.  I 
hae  nane  o'  my  ain,  an'  will  stick  to  his. 


Gien  I  dinna  mak  his  mine,  and  stick  til't, 
I'm  lost ! — Noo,  mother,  I'll  set  the  things, 
and  run  ower  to  the  hoose,  and  lat  An'rew 
ken  I'm  here  !  " 

"  As  ye  wull,  lass  !  ye're  ayont  me  !  Is' 
say  naething  anent  a  wilfu'  woman,  for  ye've 
been  aye  a  guid  dochter.  I  trust  I  hae  rizon 
to  houp  the  Lord  winna  be  disappointit  in 
ye." 

Dawtie  found  Andrew  in  the  stable,  sup- 
pering  his  horses,  told  him  she  had  something 
to  talk  to  him  about,  and  asked  if  he  would 
let  her  go  with  him  in  his  walk  the  next  day. 
Andrew  was  delighted  to  see  her,  but  he  did 
not  say  so ;  and  she  was  back  before  her 
mother  had  taken  the  milk  from  the  press. 
In  a  few  minutes  her  father  appeared,  and 
welcomed  her  with  a  sober  joy.  As  they 
ate  their  supper,  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes 
off  her,  she  sat  looking  so  well  and  nice  and 
trim.  He  was  a  good-looking,  work-worn 
man,  his  hands  absolutely  horny  with  labour. 
But  inside  many  such  horny  husks  are  ripen- 
ing beautiful  kingdom-hands,  for  the  time 
when  "  dear  welcome  Death  "  will  loose  and 
let  us  go  from  the  grave-clothes  of  the  body 
that  bind  some  of  us  even  hand  and  foot. 
Rugged  father  and  withered  mother  were 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  Dawtie,  and  she  and 
God  saw  them  better  than  any  other.  Good, 
endless  good  was  on  the  way  to  them  all ! 
It  was  so  pleasant  to  be  waiting  for  the  best 
of  all  good  things. 

CHAPTER  XVI. — ANDREW  AND   DAWTIE. 

Dawtie  slept  in  peace  and  happy  dreams 
till  the  next  morning,  when  she  was  up  al- 
most with  the  sun,  and  out  in  his  low  clear 
hght.  For  the  sun  was  strong  again;  the 
red  labour  and  weariness  were  gone  from  his 
shining  face.  Everything  about  her  seemed 
to  know  God,  or  at  least  to  have  had  a  mo- 
ment's gaze  upon  him.  How  else  could 
everything  look  so  content,  hopeful,  and 
happy  !  It  is  the  man  who  will  not  fall  in 
with  the  Father's  bliss  to  whom  the  world 
seems  soulless  and  dull.  Dawtie  was  at 
peace  because  she  desired  nothing  but  what 
she  knew  he  was  best  pleased  to  give  her. 
Even  had  she  cherished  for  Andrew  the  kind 
of  love  her  mother  feared,  her  Lord's  will 
would  have  been  her  comfort  and  strength. 
If  any  one  say,  "  Then  she  could  not  know 
what  love  is  !  "  I  answer,  "That  person  does 
not  know  what  the  better  love  is  that  lifts  the 
being  into  such  a  serene  air  that  it  can  fast 
from  many  things  and  yet  be  blessed  beyond 
what  any  other  granted  desire  could  make 
it."     The  scent  of  the  sweet-peas  growing 
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against  the  turf-wall,  entered  Dawtie's  soul 
like  a  breath  from  the  fields  of  heaven,  where 
the  children  made  merry  with  the  angels, 
the  merriest  of  playfellows,  and  the  winds 
and  waters,  and  all  the  living  things,  and 
all  the  things  half  alive,  all  the  flowers  and 
all  the  creatures,  were  at  their  sportive  call ; 
where  the  little  ones  had  babies  to  play 
with,  and  did  not  hurt  them,  and  where 
dolls  were  neither  loved  nor  missed,  being 
never  thought  of.  Suchlike  were  the  girl's 
imaginings  as  her  thoughts  went  straying, 
inventing,  discovering.  She  did  not  fear 
the  Father  would  be  angry  vith  her  for 
being  his  child,  and  playing  at  creation. 
"Who  indeed  but  one  that  in  loving  heart 
can  make,  can  rightly  love  the  making  of 
the  Maker ! 

When  they  had  had  their  breakfast,  and 
the  old  people  were  ready  for  church — where 
they  would  listen  a  little,  sleep  a  little,  sing 
heartily,  and  hear  nothing  to  wake  hunger, 
joy,  or  aspiration,  Dawtie  put  a  piece  of 
oat-cake  in  her  pocket,  and  went  to  join 
Andrew  where  they  had  made  their  tryst, 
and  where  she  found  him  waiting — at  his 
length  in  a  bush  of  heather,  with  Henry 
Vaughan's  Silex  Scintillans,  drawing  from  it 
"bright  shoots  of  everlastingness "  for  his 
Sabbath-day's  delight.  He  read  one  or  two 
of  the  poems  to  Dawtie,  who  was  pleased 
but  not  astonished :  she  was  never  astonished 
at  anything;  she  had  nothing  in  her  to  make 
anything  beautiful  by  contrast ;  her  mind 
was  of  beauty  itself,  and  anything  beautiful 
was  to  her  but  in  the  order  and  law  of 
things — what  was  to  be  expected.  Nothing 
struck  her  because  of  its  rarity;  the  rare 
was  at  home  in  her  country,  and  she  was  at 
home  with  it.  When,  for  instance,  he  read, 
"  Father  of  lights,  what  sunny  seeds,"  she 
took  it  up  at  once  and  understood  it,  felt 
that  the  good  man  had  said  the  thing  that 
was  to  be  said,  and  loved  him  for  it.  She 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  prayer 
was  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  : 
were  there  not  millions  of  years  in  front? 
why  should  it  be  wonderful  that  a  few 
years  behind  men  should  have  thought  and 
felt  as  she  did,  and  been  able  to  say  it  as 
she  never  could  !  Had  she  not  always  loved 
the  little  cocks,  and  watched  them  learning 
to  crow  ? 

"But,  An'rew,"  she  said  at  length,  "I 
want  to  tell  ye  something  that's  troublin' 
me  ;  then  ye  can  learn  me  what  ye  like." 

"  Tell  on,  Dawtie,"  said  Andrew ;  and  she 
began. 

"  Ae  nicht  aboot  a  fomight  ago,  I  couldna 


sleep.  I  drave  a'  the  sheep  I  could  gether 
i'  my  brain,  ower  ae  stile  efter  anither,  but 
the  sleep  stack  to  the  woo'  o'  them,  an'  ilk 
ane  took  o'  't  awa'  m'  him.  I  wadna  hae 
tried,  but  that  I  had  to  be  up  ear',  and  I  was 
feared  I  wad  sleep  in." 

For  the  sake  of  my  more  polished  readers 
— I  do  not  say  more  refined,  for  polish  and 
refinement  may  be  worlds  apart — I  will  give 
the  rest  in  modern  English. 

"  So  I  got  up,  and  thought  to  sweep  and 
dust  the  hall  and  the  stairs ;  then  if,  when  I 
lay  down  again,  I  should  sleep  too  long, 
there  would  be  a  part  of  the  day's  work 
done  !  You  know,  Andrew,  what  the  house 
is  like :  at  the  top  of  the  stair  that  begins 
directly  you  enter  the  house,  there  is  a  big 
irregular  place,  bigger  than  the  floor  of  your 
barn,  laid  with  flags.  It  is  just  as  if  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  house  had  been  built 
at  different  times  round  about  it,  and  then 
it  was  itself  roofed  in  by  an  after-thought. 
That  's  what  we  call  the  hall.  The  spare 
room  opens  on  the  left  at  the  top  of 
the  stair,  and  to  the  right,  across  the  hall, 
beyond  the  swell  of  the  short  thick  tower 
you  see  the  half  of  outside,  is  the  door  of 
the  study.  It  is  all  round  with  books — 
some  of  them,  mistress  says,  worth  their 
weight  in  gold,  they  are  so  scarce.  But  the 
master  trusts  me  to  dust  them.  He  used 
to  do  it  himself;  but  now  that  he  is 
getting  old,  he  does  not  like  the  trouble, 
and  it  makes  him  asthmatic.  He  says  books 
more  need  dusting  than  anything  else,  but 
are  in  more  danger  of  being  hurt  by  it,  and 
it  makes  him  nervous  to  see  me  touch 
them.  I  have  known  him  stand  an  hour 
watching  me  while  I  dusted,  looking  all  the 
time  as  if  he  had  just  taken  a  dose  of 
medicine.  So  I  often  do  a  few  books  at  a 
time,  as  I  can,  when  he  is  not  in  the  way  to 
be  worried  with  it.  But  he  always  knows 
where  I  have  been  with  my  duster  and 
long-haired  brush.  And  now  it  came  across 
me  that  I  had  better  dust  some  books  first 
of  all,  as  it  was  a  good  chance,  he  being 
sound  asleep.  So  I  lighted  my  lamp,  went 
straight  to  the  study,  and  began  where  I 
last  left  off". 

"As  I  was  dusting,  one  of  the  books  I 
came  to  looked  so  new  and  different  from 
the  rest  that  I  opened  it  to  see  what  it 
was  like  inside.  It  was  full  of  pictures  of 
mugs,  and  gold  and  silver  jugs  and  cups — 
some  of  them  plain  and  some  coloured ;  and 
one  of  the  coloured  ones  was  so  beautiful 
that  I  stood  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  a  gold 
cup,  I  suppose,  for  it  was  yellow ;  and  all 
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"round  the  edge,  and  on  the  sides,  it  was 
set  with  stones,  Kke  the  stones  in  mistress's 
rings,  only  much  bigger.  They  were  blue 
and  red  and  green  and  yellow,  and  more 
colours  than  I  can  remember.  The  book 
said  it  was  made  by  somebody,  but  I  for- 
get his  name.  It  was  a  long  name.  The 
first  part  of  it  began  with  a  B,  and  the 
second  with  a  C/  I  remember  that  much. 
It  was  like  Benjamin,  but  it  wasn't  Ben- 
jamin/ I  put  it  back  in  its  place,  think- 
ing I  would  ask  the  master  whether  there 
really  were  such  beautiful  things,  and 
took  down  the  next.  Now  whether  that 
had  been  passed  over  between  two  batches, 
I  don't  know,  but  it  was  so  dusty  that 
before  I  would  touch  another  I  gave  the 
duster  a  shake,  and  the  wind  of  it  blew 
the  lamp  out.  I  took  it  up  to  take  it  to 
the  kitchen  and  kindle  it  again,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  a  light  under  the  door 
of  a  press  which  was  always  locked,  and 
where  master  said  he  kept  his  most  precious 
books.  '  How  strange  ! '  I  thought ;  '  a  light 
inside  a  locked  cupboard ! '  Then  I  remem- 
bered how  in  one  place  where  I  had  been, 
there  was,  in  a  room  over  the  stable,  a  press 
whose  door  had  no  fastening  except  a  bolt 
on  the  inside,  which  set  me  thinking,  and 
some  terrible  things  came  to  me  that  made 
me  remember  it.  So  now  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  There's  some  one  in  there,  after 
master's  books  ! '  It  was  not  a  likely  thing, 
but  the  night  is  the  time  for  fancies,  and  in 
the  night  you  don't  know  what  is  likely 
and  what  is  not.  One  thing,  however,  was 
clear — I  ought  to  find  out  what  the  light 
meant.  Fearful  things  darted  one  after  the 
other  through  my  head  as  I  went  to  the 
door,  but  there  was  one  thing  I  dared  not 
do,  and  that  was  to  leave  it  unopened.  So 
I  opened  it  as  softly  as  I  could,  in  terror 
lest  the  thief  should  hear  my  heart  beating. 
When  I  could  peep  in,  what  do  you  think  I 
saw  ?  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  !  There 
was  a  great  big  room !  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and 
stared;  and  rubbed  them  again  and  stared 
— thinking  to  rub  it  away ;  but  there  it  was, 
a  big  odd-shaped  room,  part  of  it  with  round 
sides,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  table, 
and  on  the  table  a  lamp,  burning  as  I  had 
never  seen  lamp  burn,  and  master  at  the 
table  with  his  back  to  me  !  I  was  so  aston- 
ished I  forgot  that  I  had  no  business  there, 
and  ought  to  go  away.  I  stood  like  an 
idiot,  mazed  and  lost.  And  you  will  not 
wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  the  laird 
was  holding  up  to  the  light,  between  his  two 
hands,  the  very  cup  I  had  been  looking  at  in 


the  book,  the  stones  of  it  flashing  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow !  I  should  think  it 
a  dream,  if  I  did  not  knoio  it  was  not.  I 
do  not  believe  I  made  any  noise,  for  I  could 
not  move,  but  he  started  up  with  a  cry  to 
God  to  preserve  him,  set  the  cup  on  the  table, 
threw  something  over  it,  caught  up  a  wicked- 
looking  knife,  and  turned  round.  His  face 
was  like  that  of  a  corpse,  and  I  could  see 
him  tremble.  I  stood  steady;  it  was  no 
time  then  to  turn  away  !  I  supposed  he  ex- 
pected to  see  a  robber,  and  would  be  glad 
when  he  discovered  it  was  only  me;  but 
when  he  did,  his  fear  changed  to  anger, 
and  he  came  at  me.  His  eyes  were  flam- 
ing, and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  kill  me. 
I  was  not  frightened — poor  old  man,  I  was 
able  for  him  any  day  ! — but  I  was  afraid  of 
hurting  him.  So  I  closed  the  door  quickly, 
and  went  softly  to  my  own  room,  where  I 
stood  a  long  time  in  the  dark,  listening,  but 
heard  nothing  more. — What  am  I  to  do, 
Andrew  % " 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  have  to  do  any- 
thing. You  have  one  thing  not  to  do,  that 
is — tell  anybody  what  you  have  seen." 

"I  was  forced  to  tell  you  because  i  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  It  makes  me  so 
sorry  ! " 

"  It  was  no  fault  of  yours  !  You  acted  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge,  and  could  not 
help  what  came  of  it.  Perhaps  nothing 
more  will  come.  Leave  the  thing  alone,  and 
if  he  say  anything,  tell  him  how  it  hap- 
pened." 

"  But,  Andrew,  I  don't  think  you  see  what 
it  is  that  troubles  me  !  I'm  afraid  my  master 
is  a  miser  !  The  mistress  and  he  take  their 
meals,  like  poor  people,  in  the  kitchen ! 
That  must  be  the  dining-room  of  the  house  ! 
— and  though  my  eyes  were  tethered  to 
the  flashing  cup,  I  could  not  help  seeing  it 
was  full  of  strange  and  beautiful  things. 
Amongst  them,  I  knew,  by  pictures  I  had 
seen,  the  armour  of  knights,  when  they 
fought  on  their  horses'  backs.  Before  people 
had  money,  they  must  have  misered  other 
things  !  Some  girls  miser  their  clothes,  and 
never  go  decent ! " 

"  Suppose  him  a  miser,"  said  Andrew, 
"what  could  you  do?  How  are  you  to 
help  it?" 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know !  I  love 
my  master,  and  there  must  be  a  way  to  help 
it !  It  was  terrible  to  see  him,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  gazing  at  that  cup  as  if  he  had 
found  the  most  precious  thing  that  can  evei 
have  existed  on  the  earth  !" 

"  What  was  that  ? "  asked  Andrew. 
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He  delighted  in  Dawtie's  talk.  It  was 
like  an  angel's,  he  said,  both  in  its  ignorance 
and  its  wisdom. 

"  You  can't  have  forgotten,  Andrew  !  It's 
impossible  ! "  she  answered.  "  I  heard  you 
say  yourself ! " 

Aiidrew  smiled. 

"  I  know,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  man  ! "  resumed  Dawtie ;  "he 
looked  at  the  cup  as  you  might  at  that 
manuscript !  His  soul  was  at  it,  feasting 
upon  it !     Xow  wasn't  that  miserly  ? " 

"  It  was  like  it ! " 

"  And  I  love  my  master ! "  repeated  Dawtie, 
thus  putting  afresh  the  question  what  she 
was  to  do. 

"  Why  do  you  love  him,  Dawtie  V  asked 
Andrew. 

"  Because  I'm  set  to  love  him.  Besides, 
we're  told  to  love  our  enemies — then  surely 
we're  to  love  our  friends !  He  has  always 
been  a  friend  to  me  !  He  never  said  a  hard 
word  to  me,  even  when  I  was  handling  his 
books.  He  trusts  me  with  them !  I  can't 
help  loving  him — a  good  deal,  Andrew ! — 
And  it's  what  I've  got  to  do  ! " 

"There's  not  a  doubt  about  it,  DaAvtie. 
You've  got  to  love  him,  and  you  do  love 
him!" 

"  But  there's  more  than  that,  Andrew  !  To 
hear  the  laird  talk,  you  would  think  he  cared 
more  for  the  Bible  than  for  the  whole  world 
— not  to  say  gold  cups  !  He  talks  of  the 
merits  of  the  Sa-sdour,  that  you  would  think 
he  loved  him  with  all  his  heart !  But  I  can- 
not get  it  out  of  my  mind,  ever  since  I  saw 
that  look  on  his  face,  that  he  loves  that  cup — 
that  it's  his  graven  image — his  idol !  How 
else  should  he  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to — to — to — well,  it  was  just  Hke  wor- 
shipping it !" 

"  You're  afraid  then  that  he's  a  hypocrite, 
Dawtie!" 

"No;  I  daren't  think  that — if  it  were 
only  for  fear  I  should  stop  loving  him — and 
that  would  be  as  bad  !" 

"  As  bad  as  what,  Dawtie  1" 

"  I  don't  always  know  what  I'm  going  to 
say,"  answered  Dawtie,  a  little  embarrassed, 
"  and  then  when  I've  said  it,  I  have  to  look 
what  it  means.  But  isn't  it  as  bad  not  to 
love  a  human  being,  as  it  would  be  to  love  a 
thing?" 

"  Perhaps  worse,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Something  must  be  done  !"  she  went  on. 
"  He  can't  be  left  like  that !— But  if  he 
has  any  love  to  his  Master,  how  is  it  that 
the  love  of  that  Master  does  not  cast  out  the 
love  of  Mammon  ?    I  can't  understand  it !" 


"  You  have  asked  a  hard  question,  Dawtie ! 
But  a  cure  may  be  going  on,  and  take  a 
thousand  years  or  ages  to  work  it  out !" 

"  AVhat  if  it  shouldn't  be  begun  yet  V 

"That  would  be  terrible  !" 

"  What  then  am  I  to  do,  Andrew  1  You 
always  say  we  must  do  something  !  You  say 
there  is  no  faith  but  what  does  something !" 

"The  apostle  James  said  so,  a  few  years 
before  I  was  born,  Dawtie  !" 

"  Don't  make  fun  of  me — please  Andrew  ! 
I  like  it,  but  I  can't  bear  it  to-day,  my  head 
is  so  full  of  the  poor  old  laird  !" 

"  Make  fun  of  you,  Dawtie  !  Never !  But 
I  don't  know  yet  how  to  answer  you." 

"  Well  then,  what  am  1  to  do  V  persisted 
Dawtie. 

"  Wait,  of  course,  till  you  know  what  to 
do.  "VMien  you  don't  know  what  to  do,  don't 
do  anything — only  keep  asking  the  Thinker 
for  wisdom.  And  until  you  know,  don't 
let  the  laird  see  that  3'ou  know  anything." 

With  this  answer  Dawtie  was  content. 

Business  was  over,  and  they  turned  to  go 
home. 

CHAPTER  XVII. — DA^^^IE  AND   THE  CUP. 

The  old  man  had  a  noteworthy  mental 
fabric.  Believing  himself  a  true  lover  of 
literature,  and  especially  of  poetry,  he  would 
lecture  for  ten  minutes  on  the  right  mode  of 
reading  a  verse  in  Milton  or  Dante ;  but 
as  to  Satan  or  Beatrice,  would  pin  his 
faith  to  the  majority  of  the  commentators : 
Milton's  Satan  was  too  noble,  and  Beatrice 
was  no  woman,  but  Theology.  He  was  dis- 
criminative to  a  degree  altogether  admirable 
as  to  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a  proposi- 
tion with  regard  to  conduct,  but  owed  his 
respectability  to  good  impulses  without  any 
effort  of  the  vnW.  He  was  almost  as  orthodox 
as  Paul  before  his  conversion,  lacking  only  the 
heart  and  the  courage  to  persecute.  Whatever 
the  eternal  wisdom  saw  in  him,  the  thing  most 
present  to  his  own  consciousness  was  the 
love  of  rare  historic  relics.  And  this  love 
was  so  mingled  in  warp  and  woof,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  a  thing  was  more 
precious  to  him  for  its  rarity,  its  money- 
value,  or  its  historico-reliquary  interest.  All 
the  time  he  was  a  schoolmaster,  he  saved 
every  possible  halfpenny  to  buy  books,  not 
because  of  their  worth  or  human  interest, 
but  because  of  their  literary  interest,  or  the 
scarcity  of  the  book  or  edition.  In  the  holi- 
days he  would  go  about  questing  for  the 
prey  that  his  soul  loved,  hunting  after 
precious  things ;  but  not  even  the  precious 
things   of  the   everlasting    hills    would    be 
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precious  to  him  until  they  had  received  the 
stamp  of  curiosity.  His  life  consisted  in  a 
continual  search  for  something  new  that  was 
known  as  known  of  old.  It  had  hardly  yet 
occurred  to  him  that  he  must  one  day  leave  his 
things  and  exist  without  them,  no  longer  to 
brood  over  them,  take  them  in  his  hands,  turn, 
and  stroke,  and  admire  them ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  he  would  at  times  anxiously  seek  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  was  safe  for  a  better  world,  as 
he  called  it — to  feel  certain,  that  \jkf  that  his 
faith  was  of  the  sort  he  supposed  intended  by 
Paul — not  that  he  had  himself  gathered  any- 
thing from  the  apostle,  but  all  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  church  concerning  the  teaching 
of  the  apostle.  He  was  anxious,  I  say,  as  to 
his  safety  for  the  world  to  come,  and  jQt, 
while  his  dearest  joy  lay  treasured  in  that 
hidden  room,  he  never  thought  of  the  hour 
when  he  must  leave  it  all,  and  go  houseless 
and  pocketless,  empty-handed  if  not  armless, 
in  the  wide,  closetless  space,  hearing  ever  in 
the  winds  and  the  rain  and  the  sound  of  the 
sea-waves,  the  one  question — "Whose  shall 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  1 " 
Like  the  rich  man  to  whom  God  said  the 
words,  he  had  gathered  much  goods  for  many 
years — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  things, 
every  one  of  which  he  knew,  and  every  one 
of  which  he  loved.  A  new  scratch  on  the 
bright  steel  of  one  of  his  suits  of  armour  was 
a  scratch  on  his  heart ;  the  moth  and  the 
rust  troubled  him  sore,  for  he  could  not  keep 
them  away  ;  and  where  his  treasure  was, 
there  was  his  heart,  devoured  by  the  same 
moth,  consumed  by  the  same  rust.  He  had 
much  suffering  from  his  possessions— was 
more  exposed  to  misery  than  the  miser  of 
gold,  for  the  hoarded  coin  of  the  latter  may 
indeed  be  stolen,  but  he  fears  neither  moth 
nor  rust  nor  scratch  nor  decay.  The  laird 
cherished  his  things  as  no  mother  her  little 
ones.  Nearly  sixty  years  he  had  been  ga- 
thering them,  and  their  money-worth  was 
great,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  its  amount, 
for  he  could  not  have  endured  the  exposure 
and  handling  of  them  which  a  valuation  must 
Involve. 

His  love  for  his  books  had  somewhat  de- 
clined in  the  growth  of  his  love  for  things,  and 
now,  by  degrees  not  very  slow,  his  love  of  his 
things  was  graduating  itself  after  what  he  sup- 
posed their  money-value.  His  soul  not  only 
clave  to  the  dust,  but  was  going  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  dust  as  it  wallowed.  All  day 
long  he  was  living  in  the  past  and  growing 
old  in  it — it  is  one  thing  to  grow  old  in  the 
past,  and  another  to  grow  old  in  the  present ! 
As  he  took  his  walk  about  his  farms,  or  sat 


at  his  meals,  or  held  a  mild,  soulless  conver- 
sation with  his  daughter,  his  heart  was  grow- 
ing old,  not  healthily  in  the  present,  which 
is  to  ripen,  but  unwholesomely  in  the  past, 
which  is  to  consume  with  a  dry  rot.  While 
he  read  the  Bible  at  prayers,  trying  hard  to 
banish  worldly  things  from  his  mind,  his 
thoughts  were  not  in  the  story  or  the  argu- 
ment he  read,  but  hovering,  like  a  bird  over 
its  nest,  about  the  darlings  of  his  heart.  Yea 
even  while  he  prayed,  his  soul,  instead  of 
casting  off  the  clay  of  the  world,  was  loaded 
and  dragged  down  with  all  the  still-moulder- 
ing, slow-changing  things  that  lined  the  walls, 
and  filled  the  drawers  and  cabinets  of  his 
treasure-chamber.  It  was  a  place  of  whose 
existence  not  even  his  daughter  knew ;  for 
before  ever  she  entered  the  house,  he  had 
taken  with  him  a  mason  from  the  town,  and 
built  up  the  entrance  to  it  from  the  hall, 
ever  afterward  keeping  the  other  door  of  it 
that  opened  from  his  study  carefully  locked, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  door  of  a 
closet. 

It  was  as  terrible  as  Dawtie  felt  it,  that  a 
live  human  soul  should  thus  haunt  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  past,  and  love  the  lifeless,  turn- 
ing a  room  hitherto  devoted  to  hospitality 
and  mirthful  intercourse  into  the  temple  of 
his  selfish  idolatry.  It  was  as  one  of  the 
rooms  carved  for  the  dead  in  the  Beban  El 
Malook.  Sure,  if  left  to  himself,  the  ghost 
that  loved  it  would  haunt  the  place  !  But 
he  could  not  surely  be  permitted !  for  it 
might  postpone  a  thousand  years  his  dis- 
covery of  the  emptiness  of  a  universe  of 
such  treasures.  Now  he  was  mouldering  into 
the  world  of  spirits  in  the  heart  of  an  ava- 
lanche of  the  dust  of  ages,  dust  material  from 
his  hoards,  dust  moral  and  spiritual  from  his 
withering  soul  itself. 

The  next  day  he  was  ill,  which,  common 
as  is  illness  to  humanity,  was  strange,  for  it 
had  never  befallen  him  before.  He  was  unable 
to  leave  his  bed.  But  he  never  said  a  word  to 
his  daughter,  who  alone  waited  on  him,  as 
to  what  had  happened  in  the  night.  He  had 
passed  it  sleepless,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a  dream  on  which  to  fall  back; 
yet,  when  morning  came,  he  was  in  much 
doubt  whether  what  he  had  seen — the  face, 
namely,  of  Dawtie,  peeping  in  at  the  door 
— was  a  reality,  or  but  a  vision  of  the  night. 
For  when  he  opened  the  door  which  she  had 
closed,  all  was  dark,  and  not  the  slightest 
sound  reached  his  quick  ear  from  the  swift 
foot  of  her  retreat.  He  turned  the  key 
twice,  and  pushed  two  bolts,  eager  to  regard 
the   vision  as  a  providential  rebuke  of   his 
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carelessness  in  leaving  the  door  on  the  latch 
— for  the  first  time,  he  imagined.  Then  he 
tottered  back  to  his  chair,  and  sank  on  it  in 
a  cold  sweat.  For,  although  the  confidence 
grew  that  what  he  had  seen  was  but 

a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat- oppressed  brain, 

it  was  far  from  comfortable  to  feel  that  he 
could  no  longer  depend  upon  his  brain  to 
tell  him  only  the  thing  that  was  true.  What 
if  he  were  going  out  of  his  mind,  on  the  way 
to  encounter  a  succession  of  visions — without 
reality,  but  possessed  of  its  power !  What 
if  they  should  be  such  whose  terror  would 
compel  him  to  disclose  what  most  he  desired 
to  keep  covered  1  How  fearful  to  be  no 
more  his  own  master,  but  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  a  disordered  brain,  a  maniac  king  in  a 
cosmos  acosmos  /  Better  it  had  been  Dawtie, 
and  she  had  seen  in  his  hands  Benvenuto 
Cellini's  chalice  made  for  Pope  Clement  the 
seventh  to  drink  therefrom  the  holy  wine — 
worth  thousands  of  pounds  !  Perhaps  she 
had  seen  it ! — iS^o,  surely  she  had  not !  He 
must  be  careful  not  to  make  her  suspect ! 
He  would  watch  her  and  say  nothing  ! 

But  Dawtie,  conscious  of  no  wrong,  and 
full  of  love  to  the  old  man,  showed  an  un- 
troubled face  when  next  she  met  him ;  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  rather 
have  her  ignorant.  Thenceforward,  naturally 
though  childishly,  he  was  even  friendlier  to 
her  than  before  :  it  was  so  great  a  relief  to 
find  that  he  had  not  to  fear  her  ! 

The  next  time  Dawtie  was  dusting  the 
books,  she  felt  strongly  drawn  to  look  again 
at  the  picture  of  the  cup :  it  seemed  now 
to  hold  in  it  a  human  life  !  She  took  down 
the  book,  and  began  where  she  stood  to 
read  what  it  said  about  the  chalice,  referring 
as  she  read  from  letterpress  to  drawing.  It 
was  taken  from  an  illumination  in  a  missal, 
where  the  cup  was  known  to  have  been  copied; 
and  it  rendered  the  description  in  the  letter- 
press unnecessary  except  in  regard  to  the 
stones  and  dessins  reponssSs  on  the  hidden  side. 
She  quickly  learned  the  names  of  the  gems, 
that  she  might  see  how  many  were  in  the 
high  priest's  breastplate  and  the  gates  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  then  proceeded  to  the  history 
of  the  chalice.  She  read  that  it  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  Cardinal  York,  the 
brother  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  had 
been  by  him  intrusted  to  his  sister-in-law, 
the  Duchess  of  Albany,  from  whose  house  it 
disappeared,  some  said  stolen,  others  said 
sold.  It  came  next  to  the  historic  surface  in 
the  possession  of  a  certain  earl  whose  love  of 
curiosities  was  well   known ;  but  from  his 


collection  again  it  vanished,  this  time  beyond 
a  doubt  stolen,  and  probably  years  before  it 
was  missed. 

A  new  train  of  thought  was  presently  in 
motion  in  the  mind  of  the  girl :  The  beauti- 
ful Clip  teas  stolen  /  it  was  not  ivhere  it  ought  to 
he  /  it  zcas  not  at  home  /  it  ivas  a  captive,  a 
slave !  She  lowered  the  book,  half-closed, 
with  a  finger  between  the  leaves,  and  stood 
thinking.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  believe 
her  master  had  stolen  it,  though  the  fear 
did  flash  through  her  mind.  It  had  been 
stolen  and  sold,  and  he  had  bought  it  at 
length  of  some  one  whose  possession  of  it 
was  nowise  suspicious  !  But  he  must  know 
now  that  it  had  been  stolen,  for  here,  with 
the  cup,  was  the  book  which  said  so  !  That 
would  be  nothing  if  the  rightful  owner  were 
not  known,  but  he  was  known,  and  the 
thing  ought  to  be  his !  The  laird  might 
not  be  bound,  she  was  not  sure,  to  restore 
it  at  his  own  loss,  for  when  he  bought  it 
he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  stolen ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  it  at  the  price  he 
had  paid  for  it,  if  the  former  owner  would 
give  it !  This  was  bare  justice !  mere 
righteousness  !  N"o  theft  could  make  the 
owner  not  the  rightful  owner,  though  other 
claims  upon  the  thing  might  come  in  !  One 
ought  not  to  be  enriched  by  another's  misfor- 
tune !  Dawtie  was  sure  that  a  noble  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  would  not  wait  for  the 
money,  but  would  with  delight  send  the  cup 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  all  the  time !  She 
knew  better,  however,  than  require  magnifi- 
cence in  any  shape  from  the  poor  wizened 
soul  of  her  master— a  man  who  knew  all 
about  everything,  and  whom  yet  she  could 
not  but  fear  to  he  nothing  :  as  Dawtie  had 
learned  to  understand  life,  the  laird  did  not 
yet  exist.  But  he  well  knew  right  from 
wrong,  therefore  the  discovery  she  had  just 
made  affected  her  duty  toward  him  !  It 
might  be  impossible  to  make  impression  on 
the  miserliness  of  a  miser,  but  upon  the 
honesty  in  a  miser  it  might  be  possible  !  The 
goblet  was  not  his  ! 

But  the  love  of  things  dulls  the  conscience, 
and  he  might  not  be  able,  having  bought 
and  paid  for  it,  to  see  that  the  thing  was  not 
therefore  his!  he  might  defend  himself 
from  seeing  it !  To  Dawtie,  this  made  the 
horror  of  his  condition  the  darker.  She 
was  one  of  God's  babes,  who  cannot  help 
seeing  the  true  state  of  things.  Logic  was 
to  her  but  the  smoke  that  rose  from  the 
burning  truth ;  she  saw  what  is  altogether 
above  and  beyond  logic — the  right  thing, 
whose   meanest   servant,   the   hewer   of  its 
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wood,  not  the  drawer  of  its  water,  the  merest 
sculhon  and  sweeper  away  of  lies  from  the 
pavement  of  its  courts,  is  logic. 

With  a  sigh  she  woke  to  the  knoAvledgc 
that  she  was  not  doing  her  work,  and,  rous- 
ing herself,  was  about  to  put  the  book  on 
its  shelf.  But,  her  finger  being  still  in  the 
place,  she  would  have  one  more  glance  at 
the  picture !  To  her  dismay  she  saw  that 
she  had  made  a  mark  on  the  plate,  and  of 
the  enormity  of  making  a  dirty  mark  on 
a  book  her  master  had  made  her  well  aware. 

She  was  in  great  distress.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  She  did  not  once  think  of  putting 
it  away  and  saying  nothing.  To  have  rea- 
soned that  her  master  would  never  know, 
would  have  been  an  argument,  pressing  and 
imperative,  for  informing  him  at  once.  She 
had  done  him  an  injury,  and  the  injury 
must  be  confessed  and  lamented  ;  it  was  all 
that  was  left  to  be  done !  "  Sic  a  mis- 
chance!" she  said,  then  bethought  herself 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mischance, 
when  immediately  it  flashed  upon  her  that 
here  was  the  door  open  for  the  doing  of 
what  was  required  of  her.  She  was  bound 
to  confess  the  wrong,  and  that  would  lead  in 
the  disclosure  of  what  she  knew,  rendering 
it  comparatively  easy  to  use  some  remon- 
strance with  the'  laird,  whom  in  her  mind's 
eye  she  saw  like  a  beggar  man  tottering 
down  a  steep  road  to  a  sudden  precipice. 
Her  duty  was  now  so  plain  that  she  felt  no 
desire  to  consult  Andrew.  She  was  not  one 
to  ask  an  opinion  for  the  sake  of  talking 
opinion  ;  she  went  to  Andrew  only  when  she 
wanted  light  to  do  the  right  thing;  when 
the  light  was  around  her,  she  knew  how  to 
walk,  and  troubled  no  one. 

At  once  she  laid  down  book  and  duster, 
and  went  to  find  the  laird.  But  he  had 
slipped  away  to  the  town,  to  have  a  rum- 
mage in  a  certain  little  shop  in  a  back  street, 
which  he  had  not  rummaged  for  a  time  long 
enough,  he  thought,  to  have  let  something 
come  in.  It  was  no  relief  to  Dawtie :  the 
thing  would  be  all  the  day  before  her  instead 
of  behind  her!  It  burned  within  her,  not 
like  a  sin,  but  like  what  it  was,  a  confession 
unconfessed.  Little  wrong  as  she  had  done, 
Dawtie  was  yet  familiar  with  the  lovely 
potency  of  confession  to  annihilate  it.  She 
knew  it  was  the  turning  from  wrong  that 
killed  it,  that  confession  gave  the  coup  de 
grdce  to  offence.  Still  she  dreaded  not  a  little 
the  displeasure  of  her  master,  and  yet  she 
dreaded  more  his  distress. 

She  prepared  the  laird's  supper  with  a 
strange  minghng  of  hope  and  anxiety :  she 


feared  having  to  go  to  bed  without  telling 
him.  But  he  came  at  last,  almost  merry, 
with  a  brown-paper-parcel  under  his  arm, 
over  which  he  was  very  careful.  Poor  man, 
he  little  knew  there  waited  him  at  the  mo- 
ment a  demand  from  the  eternal  justice,  al- 
most as  terrible  as — "This  night  they  require 
thy  soul  of  thee !" — (What  a  tJwj  is  that ! 
Who  are  they  ?) — The  torture  of  the  moral 
rack  was  ready  for  him  at  the  hands  of  his 
innocent  housemaid  !  In  no  way  can  one 
torture  another  more  than  by  waking  con- 
science against  love,  passion,  or  pride. 

He  laid  his  little  parcel  carefully  on  the 
supper  -  table,  said  rather  a  shorter  grace 
than  usual,  began  to  eat  his  porridge, 
praised  it  as  very  good,  spoke  of  his  journey 
and  whom  he  had  seen,  and  was  more  talka- 
tive than  his  wont.  He  informed  Alexa, 
almost  with  jubilation,  that  he  had  at  length 
found  an  olcl  book  he  had  been  long  on  the 
watch  for — a  book  that  treated,  in  ancient 
broad  Scots,  of  the  laws  of  verse,  in  a  full, 
even  exhaustive  manner.  He  pulled  it  from 
his  pocket. 

"It  is  worth  at  least  ten  times  what  I 
gave  for  it ! "  he  said. 

Dawtie  wondered  whether  there  ought  not 
to  have  been  some  division  of  the  difference; 
but  she  was  aware  of  no  call  to  speak.  One 
thing  was  enough  for  one  night ! 

Then  came  prayers.  The  old  man  read 
how  David  deceived  the  Philistines,  telling 
them  a  falsehood  as  to  his  raids.  He  read 
the  narrative  with  a  solemnity  of  tone  that 
would  have  graced  the  most  righteous  action : 
was  it  not  the  deed  of  a  man  according  to 
God's  own  heart  ? — how  could  it  be  other 
than  right !  Casuist  ten  times  a  week,  he 
made  no  question  of  the  righteousness  of 
David's  wickedness  !  Then  he  prayed,  giving 
thanks  for  the  mercy  that  had  surrounded 
them  all  the  day,  shielding  them  from  the 
danger  and  death  which  lurked  for  them  in 
every  corner. — What  would  he  say  when 
death  did  get  him  ?  Dawtie  thought.  Would 
he  thank  God  then  1  And  would  he  see,  when 
she  spoke  to  him,  that  God  wanted  to  deliver 
him  from  a  worse  danger  than  any  out  of 
doors  1  Would  he  see  that  it  was  from  much 
mercy  he  was  made  more  uncomfortable  than 
perhaps  ever  in  his  life  before  1 

At  length  his  offering  was  completed— how 
far  accepted  who  can  tell !  He  was  God's, 
and  he  who  gave  him  being  would  be  his 
father  to  the  full  possibility  of  God.  They 
rose  from  their  knees  ;  the  laird  took  up  his 
I  parcel  and  book ;  his  daughter  went  with 
him. 


WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 


Within,  the  hearth  is  warm  and  bright, 
Where  loved  and  loving  gather ; 

Love  holds  triumphant  sway  to-night, 
In  spite  of  wind  and  weather. 

And  here  the  osier  willows  bend 

To  cradle  infant  slumbers. 
And  here  the  songs  of  home  ascend 

In  soft  and  tuneful  numbers. 

Without,  with  gusty  sob  and  sigh. 

The  stormy  wind  may  riot ; 
Within,  it  is  a  lullaby, 

To  hush  the  heart  to  quiet. 

CLARA  THWAITES. 


LIFE'S  INEQUALITIES  AND  IMMOETALITY. 

By  SA.MUEL  COX,  D.D. 
'Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  or  is  thine  eye  evil,  because  I  am  good  ?  "—Matthew  xx,  15. 


IN  the  parable  of  which  this  verse  forms 
part  we  have  a  twofold  illustration  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot.  The  first 
illustration  is  open  and  palpable — too  obvious 
for  the  most  cursory  attention  to  miss.  A 
householder,  or  husbandman,  goes  out  into 
the  market-place  early  in  the  morning,  at 
mid-day,  in  the  afternoon,  and,  finally,  in  the 
evening,  only  an  hour  before  the  close  of 
day,  to  "  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard." 
The  labourers,  therefore,  give  him  respec- 
tively one,  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve 
hours'  work.  And  yet,  when  pay  time  comes, 
they  all,  without  distinction,  receive  the 
same  sum — the  denarius,  which  was  then 
thought  a  liberal  wage  for  a  full  day's 
work.  Those  who  had  toiled  longest  get, 
indeed,  all  that  they  have  earned ;  but,  since 
those  who  had  given  much  less  toil  get  as 
much  as  they  do,  they  very  naturally  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  and  hold  that  he  who 
has  shewn  himself  so  liberal  to  their  com- 
rades has  been  illiberal,  if  not  unjust,  to 
them.  If  they  had  no  claim  to  more  than 
they  had  received,  had  they  not  some  claim 
to  an  equality  of  treatment  with  the  rest  1 
Did  not  common  fairness  demand  that  one 
measure  should  be  meted  out  to  them  all  ? 

I  think  we  must  all  be  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  with  these  first-comers,  and 
confess  that,  had  we  stood  in  their  place, 
while  we  might  have  admitted  that  we  had 
got  all  we  had  bargained  for — our  full  law- 
ful wage — we  should,  nevertheless,  have  felt 
that  we  had  been  hardly  dealt  with,  in  that 
we  had  not  been  treated  as  well  as  the  after- 
comers.  "It  is  not  fair,"  we  should  have 
said;  and  though  in  our  cooler  after  mo- 
ments we  might  have  acknowledged  that  no 
real  wrong  had  been  done  us,  we  should 
have  stuck  to  our  verdict,  "  All  the  same,  it 
wasn't  fair,  and  we  won't  work  for  him 
again." 

I  believe  we  were  meant  to  feel  this  in- 
equality, and  even  to  resent  it — at  least  until 
we  come  to  understand  it.  For  we  find,  as 
the  Hebrew  preacher  found  long  ago,  many 
of  these  irritating  inequalities  in  human 
life,  and  we  are  just  as  much  irritated  by 
them  as  he  was.  We  feel,  we  cannot  but 
feel,  as  he  felt  when  he  saw  the  same  chance 
happen  to  the  evil  and  to  the  good,  and 
the  same  end  come  to  the  just  and  to  the 


unjust.  And  when  we  see  this  man  much 
happier,  or  much  more  fortunate,  than  that — 
although  he  is  not  a  bit  better — although, 
perhaps,  he  is  not  half  so  good — no,  nor  half 
so  wise,  nor  half  so  able — our  faith  in  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  in  the  equity  of  Providence,  is 
shaken,  and  we  are  tempted  to  repeat  the 
old  murmur,  "  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not 
equal ! " 

There  is  another  illustration  of  this  pro- 
voking inequality  in  our  Parable  which  is 
not  so  obvious,  but  which  comes  home  to 
our  hearts  the  very  moment  it  is  pointed  out 
— an  illustration  of  the  inequality  of  our  work, 
as  well  as  of  our  wages.  For  if  at  the  first 
glance  we  sympathize  with  the  resentment 
of  the  labourers  who  were  earliest  called 
into  the  vineyard,  as  we  consider  the  Parable 
we  begin  to  pity  the  poor  fellows  who  were 
left  standing  unhired  in  the  market-place 
till  the  day  was  far  spent,  or  even  till  it  was 
well-nigh  gone.  What  had  they  done  that 
so  hard  a  lot  should  have  been  assigned  to 
them  ?  There  they  stood,  tools  in  hand, 
willing  to  work,  longing  for  work,  black  de- 
spair gathering  in  their  hearts  as  the  day 
drew  on  and  brought  no  better  prospect  than 
that  of  trudging  back,  empty-handed,  to 
their  foodless  homes,  where  patient  or  im- 
patient wives  awaited  them  and  hungry 
children.  The  more  we  consider  their  case, 
and  permit  it  to  recall  the  many  similar  cases 
which  afflict  our  modern  life,  the  more  deeply 
we  feel  the  rough  brutality  of  the  husband- 
man's question,  "Why  stand  ye  here  idle  all 
the  day  long  1 "  and  the  infinite  pathos  of 
their  reply,  "Because  no  man  hath  hired 
us."  And  in  this  mood  it  is  a  welcome  sur- 
prise to  us  to  hear  the  gruff  but  mellow- 
hearted  husbandman  commanding  his  steward 
to  pay  these  last  the  same  wage  as  the  first ; 
and  we  are  even  a  little  angry  with  the  very 
men  whose  resentment  we  once  shared.  We 
say,  "They  must  have  known  how  hard 
work  was  to  get ;  they  must  also  have  known 
how  much  harder  it  is  to  lack  work  than  to 
do  it.  And  therefore  they  should  have  been 
the  last  men  in  the  world  to  grudge  their 
unlucky  rivals  the  little  bit  of  good  fortune 
Avhich  befell  them." 

This,  then,  is  a  parable  on  the  inequalities 
of  human  hfe.  It  raises  a  whole  class  of 
questions — and  a  very  large  class  it  is — by 
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which  we  arc  perplexed  and  moved  to  dis- 
trust the  providence  of  God,  if  not  to  chal- 
lenge His  justice.  Why  does  one  man  get 
so  much  more  than  he  deserves,  and  another 
so  much  less  1  Why  is  one  man  happy  and 
successful  in  his  work  from  the  first,  while 
another  must  wait  long  before  he  can  get 
any  remunerative  work  to  do,  or  has  all  his 
life  long  to  do  a  work  he  does  not  like,  or  a 
work  which  yields  no  scope  for  his  finer 
energies  and  capacities  1  Why  is  one  man 
hungry  and  another  full  1  Why  is  one  man 
bom  to  health  and  the  happy  temperament 
which  is  at  once  a  presage  and  a  cause  of 
success,  while  another  is  born  to  sickness,  or 
stamped  with  some  infirmity  which  curtails 
both  his  power  and  his  usefulness  ?  Why 
is  one  man  rich  in  friends,  while  another, 
comparatively  poor,  is  called  to  part  even 
with  the  friend  that  he  loves  best  ? 

Time  would  fail  me  even  to  enumerate  all 
the  questions  w^hich  the  inequalities  of  the 
human  lot  provoke ;  but  I  have  said  enough 
if  I  have  suggested  to  you  how  many  these 
questions  are,  and  how  grave.  For  you  must 
observe,  further,  that  for  many  of  these  ine- 
qualities we  are  quite  unable  to  account.  I  do 
not  deny  that,  in  a  rough  general  way,  every 
man  receives  according  to  his  deeds,  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts,  even  here  and  now,  or 
that  many  of  us  get  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  have  deserved ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  much 
of  the  good  or  ill  fortune  which  is  inexpli- 
cable to  us  may  be  perfectly  explicable  to  a 
cool  bystander  who  can  bring  an  unbiassed 
eye  to  the  problem  and  see  how,  sometimes 
by  our  faults  and  defects,  and  sometimes  by 
our  very  virtues,  we  offend  the  world  around 
us,  chafe  against  the  inexorable  conditions  of 
our  lot,  and  work  our  own  harm  or  insure 
our  own  defeat.  But,  none  the  less,  I  main- 
tain that  amid  the  infinite  complexities  of 
human  life  there  are  many  for  which  we  can 
find  no  law,  assign  no  sufficient  reason,  so 
long  as  we  look  only  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  temporal.  History  is  full,  and  life 
is  full,  of  problems  which  no  wisdom,  un- 
aided by  faith,  can  solve.  The  wrongs  of. 
innocence,  the  defeats  of  virtue,  the  impu- 
nity of  crime,  the  success  of  impudence,  the 
triumph  of  vice ;  diligence  compelled  to  stand 
idle  and  starving  all  the  day  long,  while  in- 
dolence is  lapped  in  luxury ;  wisdom  appeal- 
ing to  ignorance  in  vain,  or  casting  its  pearls 
before  the  herd,  only  to  be  turned  upon  by 
the  herd  and  rent;  learning  and  capacity 
thrust  aside  by  insolence  and  craft ;  love  un- 
returned,  despised,  or  weeping  by  an  open 
grave,  while  imperious  selfishness  is  caressed 


or  waited  on  with  timid  observance ;  pure 
religion  hiding  her  unhonoured  head  in 
secret  places,  while  the  temples  of  supersti- 
tion and  hypocrisy  are  thronged  with  flat- 
terers— all  these  are  phrases  which  represent 
facts,  and  facts  which  often  lead  us  to  doubt 
the  goodness  or  the  power  of  God. 

And  yet,  mark  you,  you  do  not  get  rid  of 
these  facts  by  doubting  or  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  God ;  nor  are  you  any  nearer  either 
to  a  reasonable  account  of  them,  or  to  a  balm 
for  the  wounds,  a  consolation  for  the  sorrows, 
they  inflict.  The  inequalities  of  life  do  not 
depend  on  His  existence,  or  our  recognition 
of  His  existence.  Say  there  is  no  God,  and 
you  can  no  longer  challenge  His  justice,  but 
the  injustice  of  which  you  complain  is  not 
removed  or  lessened.  You  have  not  accounted 
for  it,  or  begun  to  account.  It  is  no  easier 
to  bear,  or  to  explain.  Nay,  say  there  is 
no  God  who  will  one  day  redress  every 
wrong,  and  set  all  things  straight,  and 
you  simply  render  the  case  more  hopeless, 
the  problem  more  insoluble,  the  facts  more 
intolerable. 

And  here,  strange  to  say,  we  come  on  the 
true  answer  to  an  old  objection  to  the  miracles 
of  Christ,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
notice  in  passing,  since  it  has  been  recently 
revived  and  restated  in  one  of  our  leading 
magazines."*  Christ  could  not  have  wrought 
miracles,  we  are  told,  or,  if  He  did,  He 
could  not  be  divine ;  because  if  He  were 
the  Son  of  God,  and  wrought  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Him,  they  would  simply  prove 
that  He  could  feed  and  heal  us  all,  and  save 
us  from  pain,  bereavement,  and  death,  and 
yet  does  not  care  to  do  it.  But  who  doubts  that 
God,  if  there  be  a  God,  could,  if  He  pleased, 
feed,  heal,  and  deliver  us  all  from  death  ? 
and  yet  does  He  do  it  ?  The  argument,  if  it 
proves  anything,  proves  that  Christ  teas  the 
Son  of  God,  since,  possessing  the  same  power 
with  the  Father,  like  the  Father  He  refrained 
from  using  it. 

He  recognized  the  inequalities  of  human 
life,  and  felt  for  the  pain  and  grief  which 
they  occasion,  and  yet,  except  in  a  few  iso- 
lated cases.  He  did  not  redress  them.  Must 
He  not,  then,  have  seen  some  reason  for  them 
which  we  do  not  see  ?  And  may  we  not  ex- 
pect to  find  some  solution  of  the  problem,  or 
some  glimpse  of  a  solution,  in  His  words  when 
He  makes  these  perplexing  inequalities  the 
main  theme  of  His  discourse  1 

There  is  such  a  glimpse,  I  believe,  in  the 
Parable,  and   even  in  the  verse,  before  us, 

*  In  Mr.  Voysey's  very  crude  and  offensiye  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  for  January,  1887.  . 
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though,  I  confess,  it  does  not  force  itself  on 
our  attention. 

L  Indeed  the  first  half  of  this  question 
seems  to  shed  darkness  on  our  thoughts 
rather  than  light.  "  Is  it  not  laioful  f(rr  me 
to  do  luhaf  I  will  tvith  mine  own  .?" — you  know 
to  what  base  uses  the  landlord,  the  monopo- 
list, the  slave-owner,  the  autocrat,  and  even 
the  theologian,  have  put  this  phrase.  You 
know  how  fond  they  have  been  of  appealing 
to  it ;  how  ready  to  find  in  it  a  sanction  for 
all  the  abuses  of  wealth  and  power,  without 
any  too  careful  investigation  into  what  was 
really  their  own,  and  in  what  sense  it  was 
their  own.  I  cannot,  and  need  not,  recapi- 
tulate these  misapplications,  or  answer  them 
one  by  one.  There  is  a  common,  an  autho- 
ritative, an  overwhelming  answer  to  them  all 
in  the  verse  itself.  For  this  verse  does  not 
consist,  as  we  might  infer  from  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  of  two  questions,  but  of  one, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Eevised  Version,  or 
from  a  glance  at  the  Original;  and  that 
which  Christ  has  joined  together  we  have  no 
right  to  put  asunder.  The  whole  question 
runs,  "Is  it  not  lawful  for  Me  to  do  what  I 
will  with  mine  own,  or  is  thine  eye  evil,  because 
I  am  good  f  And  the  implication  is  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity.  It  is  only  lawful 
for  a  man  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  o^vn 
when  he  is  good ;  when,  like  the  householder, 
he  renders  to  no  man  less  than  his  due,  and 
to  many  men  more  than  their  due.  It  is 
only  lawful  for  a  man  to  do  v/hat  he  will 
when  his  will  is  a  good  will,  a  beneficent  will ; 
when  he  is  bent  on  doing  good  with  that 
which  he  calls  his  own ;  when  he  is  striving 
to  make  the  best  use  of  it;  when  his  con- 
science is  king ;  when  he  is  contemplating  and 
aiming  to  promote,  not  his  own  selfish  inter- 
ests, but  the  welfare  of  his  fellows.  If  any 
landlord  be  sincerely  convinced  that  it  is  for 
the  commonweal  that  he  should  rackrent  his 
tenants  ;  if  any  slave-owner  be  honestly  per- 
suaded that  he  can  do  nothing  better  for  his 
negro  neighbours  than  keep  them  in  bondage, 
and  flog  or  shoot  them  if  they  run  away 
from  it ;  if  any  despot  is  disinterestedly  sure 
that,  for  the  well-being  of  his  subjects,  he  must 
deny  them  all  liberty  of  speech  and  action, 
we  may  wonder  how  he  should  have  reached 
his  conclusion,  but  we  must  admit  the  validity 
of  his  argument — for  him.  But  if  he  so  much 
as  suspects  that  he  has  simply  his  own  inter- 
ests in  view — his  own  ease,  influence,  wealth, 
pomp,  or  glory — he  has  no  longer  any  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own,  simply  be- 
cause his  will  is  not  a  good  or  kindly  will. 
Only  the   man  who  denies   to  none  of  his 


fellows  all  that  they  can  fairly  claim  of  him, 
while  to  some  he  gives  more  than  they  can 
claim,  has  any  right  to  appeal  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  householder,  or  to  find  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  words  of  my  text.  "  I  may  do 
what  I  will  with  mine  own,"  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian principle.  The  true  Christian  principle 
is,  "I  may  do  what  I  will  when  my  will 
is  a  good  will,  when  it  is  bent  on  the  wel- 
fare, the  benefit,  of  my  neighbours,  when 
I  use  mine  own  for  just  and  gracious  ends." 
And  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  bear  this  prin- 
ciple in  mind  whenever  we  are  tempted  to 
make  a  selfish,  an  unjust,  or  a  cruel  use  of 
our  property,  our  influence,  or  of  anything 
that  is  ours. 

2.  But  this  again,  like  the  argument  on 
the  miracles  of  Christ,  is  only  by  the  way, 
and  I  touch  upon  it  simply  to  make  my  ex- 
position of  the  verse  as  complete  as  I  can. 
Our  main  theme  is  the  irritating  and  inex- 
plicable inequalities  of  human  life ;  and  our 
main  inquiry.  What  light  does  the  verse 
throw  upon  them  ?  It  throws  this  light 
upon  them.  If  we  are  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God  in  this  parable,  and  to  substitute  the 
Almighty  Euler  of  the  universe  for  the  house- 
holder, and  the  inequalities  of  our  lot  for  his 
unequal  treatment  of  his  labourers  both  in 
the  market  and  the  vineyard,  then  our  Lord 
is  teaching  us  that  God  only  does  that  He  ivill 
with  His  own,  because  He  is  good,  because  His 
will  is  a  beneficent  will ;  or,  to  put  the  same 
thought  in  another  form,  God's  purpose  in 
the  inequalities  which  perplex  our  minds  and 
fret  our  hearts  is  a  good,  a  beneficent  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  understand  them ;  we  can- 
not account  for  or  justify  them ;  we  do  not 
see  hoiu  they  work  for  our  good,  even  when 
we  are  told  that  they  are  for  our  good  ;  we 
may  not  solve  the  mystery  of  His  providence 
until  we  die,  until  long  after  we  have  passed 
through  death  into  life  eternal :  but  Christ 
asks  us  to  believe  that  they  all  proceed  from 
the  goodness  of  God,  that  our  good  is  the 
end  for  which  they  are  designed  and  to  which 
they  contribute.  He  asks  us  to  believe  that 
He  knows  what  we  do  not  know,  sees  what 
we  cannot  see  ;  and  that  He  sees  and  knows 
how  large  and  generous  are  the  ends  which 
His  Father  has  in  view  for  us,  how  happy  is 
the  close  to  which  our  course  is  conducting 
us. 

Now  I  should  not  venture  to  find  all  this 
in  the  mere  implication  of  my  text,  nor  could 
I  expect  you  to  believe  that  it  means  all  this, 
if  the  implication  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
whole  body,  yes,  and  by  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  Lord's  teaching.  But,  as  you  know,  both 
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the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  give  us  this 
great  assurance,  this  great  and  sustaining 
hope.  They  both  abound  in  Apocalyptic 
passages  which  affirm  and  describe  the  coming 
of  a  time  in  which  every  man  will  receive 
according  to  his  deeds,  will  be  paid  his  full 
wages  and  something  over ;  in  which  every 
wrong  will  be  redressed,  every  loss  compen- 
sated, nay,  turned  to  gain :  passages  which 
prolong  the  lines  of  human  life  beyond  the 
grave,  and  shew  them  to  us  as  moving  on  for 
ever  in  the  same  general  direction  indeed, 
and  yet  as  ever  moving  upward  into  light. 
And,  therefore,  I  have  every  right  to  ask 
you  to  take  to  your  hearts  the  full  comfort 
of  the  fact  that,  even  when  the  mind  of  Christ 
was  called  to  confront  the  inequalities  by 
which  we  are  troubled  and  perplexed,  so  far 
from  sharing  our  trouble  and  perplexity. 
He  could  still  assure  us,  "God  is  good. 
God's  will  is  a  good  will.  He  means  your 
good.  He  is  not  unjust  or  austere.  It  is 
His  very  bounty  which  makes  you  think  Him 
unfair,  unequal  in  His  ways.  It  is  because 
He  is  training  you  for  a  larger  higher  life 
than  the  present,  while  you  insist  on  judging 
Him  as  if  the  present  life  were  all,  that  you 
mistrust  and  misjudge  Him.  He  will  yet 
give  you  all  you  deserve,  and  more.  Nay, 
if  your  will  be  a  good  will.  He  will  even  give 
you  all  you  desire,  and  more." 

Faith,  then,  solves  the  problem  which  rea- 
son propounds,  and  for  which  it  has  no  solu- 
tion whether  it  admit  or  whether  it  deny 
the  existence  and  rule  of  God.  But  even 
faith  does  not  demonstrate  the  problem.  It 
does  not  work  out  the  sum,  and  put  all  the 
details  of  the  answer  into  our  hands,  so  that 
we  may  go  over  it  as  often  as  we  please,  and 
verify  it  from  point  to  point.  It  does  not 
sell  the  key  with  the  arithmetic.  But  it 
does  give  us  the  final  answer,  the  true  an- 
swer, when  it  assures  us  that  God  is,  and 
that  God  is  good  ;  and  that  it  is  only  because 
His  goodness  is  so  great,  and  because  we  can- 
not as  yet  measure  it  on  its  true  scale,  that 
we  fail  to  see  what  and  how  good  His  pur- 
pose for  us  is.  For  the  measures  of  time  do 
not  apply  to  eternity,  nor  can  we  work  out 
the  end  and  meaning  of  an  immortal  life  in 
the  terms  of  our  mortality.  If  there  be  in 
man  both  a  developed  animal  and  an  unde- 
veloped angel,  since  it  is  very  certain  that 
he  cannot  comprehend  even  the  animal 
which  he  has  outgrown,  very  certain  that 
he  can  do  no  more  than  frame  the  faintest 
guess  of  what  the  life  of  the  beasts  is  to  them, 
what  its  meaning  is,  and  what  its  end  ;  how 


'  much  less  can  he  hope  to  form  any  ade- 
I  quate  conception  of  what  his  own  life  will 
I  be  like,  or  to  what  lofty  end  it  will  soar  when 
I  he  becomes  as  the  angels  who  are  in  heaven  1 
We  cannot  jump  off  our  own  shadow,  the 
hindering  shadow  of  our  mortality,  and 
rise  into  the  life  to  be ;  and  yet  we  cannot 
understand  the  meaning  and  end  of  this  mor- 
tal life  save  as  we  understand  its  sequel  in 
the  life  to  come.  Eeason  is  powerless  to 
help  us.  If  we  are  to  have  any  solution  of 
the  mystery,  it  can  only  be  revealed  to  faith. 

It  has  been  revealed  to  faith.  And  if  now 
that  we  have  received  Christ's  revelation  of 
the  immortality  of  man  and  of  the  boundless 
love  and  mercy  of  God ;  if,  while  believing 
that  He  knew  both  God  and  man  as  we  shall 
never  know  them,  that  He  saw  our  life  and 
saw  it  whole,  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  we  still  insist  on  judging  our  life  and 
God's  dealings  with  our  life  as  if  the  grave 
were  its  goal,  we  are  like  one  who  should 
attempt  to  measure  the  vast  astronomical 
spaces  with  a  carpenter's  foot-rule,  or  to  cal- 
culate the  motions  of  the  stars  by  help  of  the 
multiplication-table  on  a  penny  slate;  we 
are  like  one  who  should  judge  a  tale  by  its 
opening  chapter,  or  a  drama  by  its  first  act 
or  scene,  and  refuse  to  wait  for  the  catas- 
trophe which  is  to  explain  and  vindicate 
it  all. 

If  we  are  wise  we  shall  not  thus  judge, 
and  misjudge,  the  solemn  drama  of  human 
life.  Because  '*  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,"  we  shall  wait  for  the  end  which 
crowns  the  work  before  we  criticise  or  cen- 
sure the  work.  Or  if  that  end  has  been 
afore  revealed  to  us,  we  shall  refuse  to  read 
it  by  our  own  unassisted  vision;  we  shall 
read  and  judge  it  in  the  light  of  the  revela- 
tion vouchsafed  us. 

Nay,  more,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  find  in 
the  very  inequalities  of  life  a  warrant  of 
immortality.  We  shall  take  all  the  wrongs, 
losses,  and  sorrows  of  time,  with  all  the  per- 
plexity and  pain  they  breed  within  us,  not 
as  proofs  that  God  is  unjust  or  unkind,  but 
rather  as  proofs  that  our  life  has  been  laid 
out  on  a  nobler  scale  and  mounts  to  a  loftier 
end  than  we  had  imagined;  as  proofs  that 
we  do  not  die  when  we  die,  but  pass  into  a 
world  for  which  the  discipline  of  this  life  is 
intended  to  prepare  us,  a  world  in  which  the 
training  commenced  here  will  be  continued, 
and  carried  to  a  close  so  large  and  lofty  that 
even  faith  cannot  fully  grasp  it,  so  glorious 
as  to  transcend  all  the  fond  prophecies  of 
hope. 


SUSSEX  OXEN. 

TTP  the  long  slope,  and  o'er  the  rounded  brow 
Of  the  high  Sussex  downs,  the  oxen  tread  ; 
Yoked  two,  and  two,  and  two ;  and  lightly  led 
By  a  young  child,  who  gently  turns  them  now, 
And,  with  slow  measured  step,  their  heads  they  bow 
To  breast  the  slope  again ;  and  so  for  hours. 
That  lengthen  into  days,  they  lend  their  powers — 
Patient  and  meek — to  draw  the  heavy  plough. 
And  when  the  stall — so  well  deserved — is  won. 
And  gone  the  galling  yoke,  they  hold  their  heads 
Erect ;  and  happy  eyes,  between  their  horns 
Of  mighty  span,  look  out — their  work  is  done. 
Eesting  their  huge  frames  on  their  amber  beds, 
Their  quiet  grandeur  the  low  shed  adorns. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 
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LONDON'S  MISSIOIS^S  TO  ITS  CHILDEEN. 

By  MAEY  HAKRISON. 
II. — CRUELLY-USED   CHILDREN. 


'^HEEE  may  be  a  thousand  societies  too 
-■-  many,  but  surely  there  is  need  for 
"  The  London  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion OF  Cruelty  to  Children."  It  seems 
past  belief  that  in  the  tliree  years,  T\dth  but 
two  officers,  it  had  to  deal  with  no  less  than 
762  cases  of  injuries  caused  by  blows  and 
beatings  with  fist  and  boot-strap,  and  poker, 
immersing  a  dying  child  in  a  tub  of  cold 
water  "to  get  its  dying  done,"  breaking 
arms,  legs,  shoulder-bones,  lashing  a  three- 
years-old  with  a  drayman's  whip,  thrusting 
knob  of  poker  down  the  throat  to  stop 
screams  of  pain ;  many  of  the  culprits  pro- 
testing vrhen  interfered  with,  "  It's  my  oayu 
child;  mind  your  own  business."  Of  the 
762  cases,  333  were  of  injuries  by  battery ; 
SI  were  of  slow  murder  by  deliberate  starva- 
tion; 130  of  dangerous  neglect;  32  of  deser- 
tion ;  70  of  drunkards'  drudges;  116  of  other 
wrongs;  and  25  ended  in  graves,  with  charges 
of  manslaughter;  and  scores  ended  in  hos- 
pitals. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told 
that  the  average  age  of  these  little  pitiable, 
helpless  victims  of  huge,  sullen  brutes'  fists, 
boots,  straps  and  pokers,  was  but  five  years ; 
and  that  months  after  they  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  their  abusers,  some  of  them  have 
started  out  of  dreams  wildly  screaming,  and 
when  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter ;  what  is 
the  matter?"  have  answered,  "Oh,  I  thought 
father  was  coming ! "  It  all  seems  past  belief. 
Yet  terrible  must  have  been  the  cruelties  for 
which  judges  have  given,  as  they  have,  five 
years,  seven  years,  fifteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. The  long  list  of  punishments  appended 
to  the  report,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  awful 
gravity  of  the  offences ;  they  have  been 
proved  in  courts  of  law.  Our  first  feeling, 
after  the  shock  of  the  incredibility  of  such 
deeds  subsides,  is  one  of  intense  gratitude 
that  such  a  society  exists,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  progressive,  and  happily, 
though  still  small,  being  only  three  years  old, 
is  one  rapidlj^  gaining  popularity  alike  for 
the  work  it  does,  which  is  so  English  and 
Christian,  and  for  the  thoroughness  and 
judgment  of  its  methods. 

The  following  seems  incredible.  It  is  re- 
ported of  a  man  who  tried  to  make  his  little 
boy  pronounce  a  French  sentence.  With  the 
back  of  his  hand  he  struck  the  little  English 
mouth,  throwing  over  the  child's  high  chair, 


and  knocking  him  clean  out  of  it  through  the 
air  against  the  wall.  The  mother  protested. 
He  proceeded  to  lock  the  door,  taking  the 
key  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket.    "  I'll  make 

the  young  d say  what  I  tell  him."   Again 

the  French  sentence  was  given.  Again  the 
effort  to  pronounce  it  was  made,  though  with 
swollen  Hps,  and  aching  head  and  streaming 
eyes.  Again  the  child  failed  to  give  it  right, 
and  again  he  was  struck  to  the  floor,  this 
time  with  a  clenched  fist  almost  as  big  as  his 
little  rosy  face.  The  mother  now  forcibly 
interfered,  and  the  child  hid  himself,  clinging 
to  her  skirts.  The  man's  strong  arm  struck 
her  to  the  floor.  He  seized  the  child  again, 
dealing  him  blows  on  the  head  and  demanding 
pronunciation,  and  shaking  him,  who  all  the 
while  was  screaming  in  his  agonies  from 
hurts  of  fist,  floor,  and  wall,  till  he  became 
hysterical,  no  longer  heard  and  could  no 
longer  speak,  and  was  flung  to  the  floor, 
where  he  lay  rigid.  Then  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued.  The  exhausted  mother 
was  made  furious  at  the  sight  of  what 
seemed  her  dead  child.  In  the  struggle 
the  man  managed  to  kick  the  prostrate  boy 
on  the  thigh,  the  abdomen,  and  the  arm 
with  his  booted  foot,  and,  finally  flinging  the 
woman  on  the  floor,  he  first  struck  the  un- 
conscious head  of  the  child  with  a  handy 
piece  of  wood,  and  then  turned  again  on  the 
mother  who  had  exasperated  him  by  her 
interference,  got  her  down  again  on  the 
floor,  knelt  on  her,  and  threatened  her  life 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  From  first  to  last 
the  scene  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 

It  is  with  no  mere  parental  indiscretion 
that  the  Society  interferes. 

When  considering  some  of  the  Society's 
cases,  grand  juries  have  made  presentments 
in  favour  of  flogging  as  fittest  for  some 
kinds  of  cruel  men.  What  can  we  think  of 
the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  a  man 
who  admits  without  shame  or  reserve,  that 
his  reason  for  beating  a  baby  fifteen  months 
old  about  the  face,  and  till  its  little  face  was 
unrecognisable,  was  that  he  might  anger  his 
wife's  sister,  who  was  very  fond  of  it  ? 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence  Gane,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  humane 
men  at  the  bar  (who  has  successfully  con- 
ducted some  of  the  Society's  worst  cases),  "  I 
believe  there  are  some  scoundrels  so  brutal- 
ised  that  they  do  not  understand  what  cruelty 
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means.  You  get  a  strong,  burly,  thick- 
skinned,  big-fisted,  heavy-booted  man,  who 
has  no  conception  of  the  agony  his  brutal 
blows  or  kicks  can  inflict  on  the  tender  sen- 
sitive skin  of  a  woman  or  child.  I  l^elieve 
that  in  such  a  case  force  alone  can  educate 
that  man,  and,  by  enlarging  his  experience, 
teach  him  what  pain  actually  is.  If  force 
be  the  form  of  the  crime,  force  may,  not 
unnaturally,  be  used  as  the  remedy." 

This  is  what  not  a  few  of  these  brutal 
monsters  need — enlarged  experience.  They 
do  not  know  what  suffering  is,  and  they  need 
to  know ;  and  if  the  end  of  law  is  to  cure 
crime,  what  is  most  obvious  is  that  the  cura- 
tive dose  must  have  regard  to  the  patient. 
AVhilst  feelings  of  revenge  should  be  care- 
fully restrained,  methods  of  cure  should  be 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  end  sought. 

Here  is  the  condition  of  a  boy  taken  from 
his  mother's  custody  : — 

"  He  was  mere  skin  and  bone,"  says  The  ChiWs 
Guardian,  tlie  Society's  monthly  paper,  "the  skin 
being  like  a  bag  in  which  the  bones  were  loosely 
held  together.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  stand  ; 
he  had  scars  on  him  old  and  new,  on  the  head, 
cheeks,  back,  thigh,  and  hands  ;  and  the  back  was 
perfectly  blue  with  bruises.  His  feet  were  ulcered 
with  neglected  chilblains,  and  his  right  elbow-bone 
was  through  the  skin.  Fresh  bruises,  and  swellings 
and  bleedmgs  were  on  the  hands  and  head." 

And  what  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  Was 
it  consumption,  or  inherited  disease  ?  Let 
us  see  what  transpired  in  the  evidence  in 
Court. 

His  mother's  business  was  that  of  laundress 
and  starcher.  She  set  him  to  scrub  clothes — 
he  had  to  kneel  at  the  tub;  he  could  not 
stand.  She  beat  him  that  he  did  not  make 
them  clean.  She  made  him  carry  clothes 
out  into  the  yard  to  hang  out  to  dry.  He 
staggered,  he  fell.  She  beat  him  for  falling. 
"  I'll  learn  you  to  dirty  my  clothes,  I  will !" 
she  cried,  as  she  belaboured  the  faint  and 
prostrate  boy.  "  I  hallooed  out  of  the  win- 
dow," said  a  neighbour  at  the  trial,  "  and 
told  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself 
to  hit  a  poor  thing  like  him  \  to  which 
she  replied,  in  vile  language,  that  I  should 
mind  my  own  business."  She  told  the  boy 
to  get  up.  He  tried ;  he  got  on  to  his  hands 
and  knees;  he  could  not  do  more;  so  she 
left  him  with  a  parting  blow,  and  in  three 
minutes  returned  and,  muttering,  carried  him 
into  the  house.  He  was  generally  so  faint 
and  giddy  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  carry^wet 
things  clear  of  grimy  walls  and  green-mossed 
water  tubs  ;  and  at  every  smirch  and  smear 
he  was  punished.  One  punishment  he  had 
almost  ceased  to  feel — she  kept  him  long 


days  without  food.  For  weeks  before  he 
was  rescued  he  was  scarcely  able  to  swallow. 
When  rescued  he  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  eat  toast  sops  of  warm  milk ;  and  they 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  go  down. 
On  the  morning  of  his  rescue  his  mother  had 
set  him,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  scrub  her 
shop  floor ;  and  because  he  had  not  finished 
before  her  customers  came  in  she  beat  him. 
Already  she  had  beat  him  with  her  ever- 
handy  instrument,  her  copper-stick,  for  not 
washing  himself.  The  doctor  said  he  was 
totally  unable  to  wash  himself.  "  Get  upon 
your  feet,  and  dress  yourself,"  her  neigh- 
bours had  heard  her  scream  at  him.  Once — 
not  long  before — he  had  been  so  long  in 
putting  on  his  things  that  she  had  gone  up 
after  him  and  flung  him  downstairs.  This 
morning  she  had  beaten  him  on  his  swollen, 
dropsical  hands,  breaking  the  skin  of  both. 
It  was  with  these  hands  that  she  set  him 
who  was  too  weary  to  dress,  too  weary  to 
stand,  the  doctor  afterwards  said,  to  scrub 
her  shop  floor,  and  for  being  so  long  about 
it,  as  he  had  been  about  dressing,  she  beat 
him  again  with  the  same  weapon,  this  time 
about  the  head,  making  the  wounds  that 
were  found  there. 

This  is  a  ghastly  story.  But  it  tells 
clearly  that  to-day,  as  of  old,  in  London,  in 
Palestine,  a  mother's  natural  feeling  may 
"  cease,"  and  she  herself  become  a  huge  de- 
structive flesh-and-bone  machine.  The  So- 
ciety has  placed  that  boy  in  health  and 
peaceful  life,  and  that  woman  in  gaol  for  one 
year  and  nine  months.  But  the  blame  of 
these  crimes  against  children  is  not  wholly 
with  the  chief  sinner.  Society,  you  and  I, 
my  reader,  has  not  done  right  by  children, 
and  at  its  door  grave  sin  lies.  What  else  do 
facts  like  these  mean  %  The  case  was  tried 
before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  : — 

**The  child  was  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old," — we 
take  the  facts  from  The  ChiWs  Guardian — "one  of 
the  family  of  a  hawker  and  a  beggar,  which  had 
never  known  anything  but  gross  neglect  and  cruelty. 
For  the  last  five  years  it  could  be  remembered  only 
as  half  starved.  When  their  parents  were  both  away 
the  three  little  things  had  been  locked  up  in  a 
wretched  room,  whoso  window  was  closed  up  with 
shutters,  without  light,  fire,  food,  or  clothing.  The 
father  hawked,  the  mother  begged.  In  the  case  of 
the  particular  child  we  are  speaking  of,  '  tubercular 
disease '  ensued,  and  a  cough  was  added  to  the 
ghastly  little  fellow's  jDower  to  win  coppers  from 
pitiful  hearts  ;  and  weary  and  sick  and  dying,  he 
was  made  to  wander  about  the  streets  of  Sheffield 
with  his  begging  mother,  with  no  other  reward  for 
his  pain  and  toil  than,  at  the  long  day's  close,  to  be 
left  to  make  his  way  as  best  he  might  to  a  wretched 
hovel  and  a  supperless  bed,  while  his  mother  lounged 
from  gin-shop  to  gin-shop,  or  sat,  till  turning-out 
time,  in  her  cosy  corner  by  the  fixe,  sipping  herself 
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drunk.  On  her  return  to  her  hovel  she  often  found 
her  little  family  awake  of  hunger  and  cold,  when  she 
gave  for  their  tearful  cryings  curses  and  blows  on 
the  mouth — the  only  food  in  her  larder.  The  father, 
it  was  sworn,  had  been  seen  once  or  twice  giving 
them  bread,  the  mother  never.  At  length  the  boy 
became  so  weak  that  he  could  only  get  about  by 
feeling  his  way  along  the  wall,  or  hanging  to  the 
skirts  of  his  mother.  Still  she  dragged  him  out  to 
move  pitifid  people  to  give  pence.  Sore  with  blows, 
faint  with  hunger,  dying  of  disease,  he  went  his 
daily  way,  till  at  length,  near  the  Sheffield  Town 
Hall,  he  staggered  his  last,  fell  down  on  the  stones, 
shivered  a  little,  and  convulsed  at  the  mouth.  A 
passing  workman  took  pity,  picked  the  living  skeleton 
up,  and  carried  it  to  its  wretched  home,  from  whence 
it  was  moved  to  the  workhouse,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
to  the  place  where  the  *  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'  " 

Who  is  to  blame  here  ?  Did  ever  a  man 
fall  among  thieves  on  the  way  to  Jericho 
more  clearly  than  this  boy  fell  amongst 
them.  And  who  "  passed  by  1"  Local  regula- 
tions ought  to  clear  the  streets  of  such  child 
marauders.  We  are  filled  with  gratitude 
that  it  is  somebody's  business  now  to  look 
into  the  unrighteous  money-making  out  of 
the  death  of  children — out-to-nurse  children 
— where  ten  pounds  is  paid  down  for  good 
and  all :  the  sooner  these  die  the  better  the 
"nurse's"  income.  About  children  whose 
lives  are  insured,  facts  seem  incredible  : 

"  When  found,"  says  the  Eeport,  "  the  child 
sat  in  the  passage,  on  the  bare  oil  cloth  alone, 
hungry  and  cold,  shivering  and  ill,  in  nothing 
but  its  night-gown.  It  was  the  depth  of 
winter:  a  thorough  draught  ran  from  the 
front  door  to  the  back.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  door  opening  into  the  passage  was  a  | 
room  with  a  fire,  and  a  breakfast  table  spread, 


and  that  child's  mother  sitting  at  it,  eating  a 
meal  of  hot  coffee,  frizzled  bacon  and  bread. 
It  had  been  deliberately  excluded  from  the 
food  and  the  warmth.  When  brought  down- 
stairs it  had  been  placed  and  left  where  it 
Avas  by  that  mother.  She  had  then  gone  in 
to  her  own  breakfast  and  shut  the  door.  The 
child  could  not  get  up,  could  not  even  stand. 
It  was  five  years  old,  and  insured  for  seven 
pounds ! "  Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  this 
God-sent  society,  the  child  is  now  recovering 
health ;  and  the  inhuman  creature  who  dis- 
graced motherhood  is  at  the  treadmill. 

This  Society,  too,  is  at  money-making  out 
of  invalid  and  cripj^le  children  :  two  sightless 
eyes,  a  bad  cough,  an  internal  wasting  dis- 
ease, doom  little  feet  to  tramp  many  miles 
of  street  or  to  stand  on  the  cold  stone  pave- 
ment against  a  wall,  with  its  little  label  on, 
in  all  weathers,  winning  pitiful  charities  to 
keep  idle  and  worthless  fellows  in  compara- 
tive plenty.  It  is  looking  after  little  hawkers, 
too. 


i      It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  assured  that 
the  Society  finds  itself  in  no  crusade  against 
I  the  poor.     Cruelty,  it  says,  is  not  related  to 
I  income,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  it,  save 
I  only  that  its  most  revolting  forms  are  gene- 
rally associated  with  men  in  good  pay.     It 
is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  it  is  not  the 
product  of  large  families,  the  average  number 
in  the  families  of  the  cruel  people  with  Avhom 
the  society  has  dealt  being  only  three. 

**  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,"  says  the  Keport, 
"  cruelty  is  wholly  independent  of  surroundings  and 

[  wages.  It  is  the  work  of  haters  of  children,  of 
cultivators  of  sullen,  pitiless,  intolerant  dispositions 
towards  them,  of  men  whom  there  is  no  pleasing.  At 

I  the  slightest  provocation  such  dispositions  will  attack, 
with  all  the  physical  power  in  the  limbs  of  a  grown 
man,  the  body  of  little  more  than  a  baby,  in  a  manner 
which,  if  shown  by  an  officer  of  justice  to  a  convict, 
would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  whole  country.''* 

The  Society's  work  is,  of  course,  nothing 
to  the  work  lying  all  over  the  land  to  be 
done;  but  it  is  remarkable  for  extent,  con- 
sidering its  age  and  its  way  of  working,  and 
as  the  following  press  extracts  will  show,  is 
not  lacking  in  reasons  for  public  confidence. 

The  society  is  winning  universal  commen- 
dation. "Not  a  hysterical  society,"  says  the 
Saturday  Pievieiv.  "  We  are  thankful  that 
such  men  (cruel  parents)  now  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  society  at  Harpur  Street," 
say  the  Daily  Neics.  "  The  greatest  possible 
service  to  humanity,"  says  the  Glohe.  "  Wo 
are  astonished  that  it  was  not  founded  be- 
fore," says  the  Rock.  "In  quiet  and  unol> 
trusive  ways,  it  renders  great  public  service," 
saj's  the  City  Press.  "  The  youngest  and 
most  vigorous  of  our  societies,"  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  It  deserves  the  widest 
support,"  says  Ti'uth.  "  One  of  the  noblest 
associations  existing  in  our  midst,"  says  The 
Hospital. 

Happily,  what  the  press  says  is  confirmed 
by  the  deliverance  of  Her  Majesty's  judges. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Justices  Hawkins 
and  Day,  and  Mr.  Edlin  have  especially 
commended  its  work  and  the  way  it  is  done. 

The  happiest  fact  in  the  report  is,  that  as 
a  matter  of  police   observation  it  has  ter- 


rorised   whole    neighbourhoods    of     brutal 
men. 

A  large  support  must  be  needed  to  a  work 
so  vast — for  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
culprits  are  quite  able  to  provide  high  legal 
ability  to  get  them  off,  and  naturally  all  a 
man  has  will  he  give  to  escape  penal  servi- 
tude— and  surely  this  country  cannot  leave 
the  Society  which  undertakes  to  deliver  the 
abused  child  wanting  in  the  means  to  carry 
out  its  Christian  will. 


THE  ADAPTATION  OF  BIKDS  TO  CLIMATE. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 
III. — THE  AIR  AND   THE  BRANCH. 


TUST  as  there  are  some 
^  birds  which  obtain  their 
living  on  the  dry  plains,  and 
others  which  spend  most  of 
their  lives  in  marshes  and  wet 
places,  so  there  are  some 
which  pass  nearly  all  their 
waking  existence  in  the  air, 
and  would  perish  from  hunger 
if  they  were  compelled  to  live 
on  the  ground. 

Chief  among  them  are  the 
Swallow   tribes,    the    typical 


Condors  and  their  prey 


example  of  which  is  the  com- 
mon Swift. 

What  a  wonderful  life  is  led 
by  this  bird,  and  how  com- 
pletely it  is  adapted  to  its  sur 
rounding  conditions  !  Feed- 
ing exclusively  on  living  insects 
which  it  captures  in  the  air,  it 
necessarily  passes  the  greater 
part  of  the  da}-  on  the  wing. 


'i^\^\\\N^ 
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and  therefore  must  possess  exceptional 
powers  of  flight.  In  point  of  fact,  its  whole 
construction  is  that  of  the  most  perfect 
aerial  machine  that  can  be  imagined. 

Compare  the  swift  with  wings  outspread, 
as  in  the  act  of  flight,  Avith  the  skeleton  in 
the  same  attitude,  and  that  skeleton  will  tell 
its  own  story  in  the  plainest  and  yet  most 
eloquent  language.  The  most  admirable 
and  far-seeing  design  is  stamped  on  every 
portion  of  every  bone,  and  when  the  structure 
is  subjected  to  dissection  and  placed  under 
the  microscope,  the  perfect  unity  of  design 
becomes  even  more  apparent. 

In  the  first  place  note  the  exceeding  light- 
ness of  weight  of  the  whole  skeleton  when 
compared  with  its  strength.  In  fact,  the 
two  qualities  of  strength  and  lightness  are 
the  very  essence  of  the  structure  in  a  bird 
which  has  to  pass  most  of  its  waking  time  on 
the  wing. 

In  order  to  support  the  enormous  muscles 
by  which  the  wings  are  worked,  the  ribs  have 
no  separate  play,  as  they  have  in  the  ser- 
pents, with  which  they  are  the  means  of  loco- 
motion. Neither  do  they  possess  the  slight 
amount  of  movement  whereby  the  respira- 
tion of  mammals  is  conducted.  Neither  are 
the  vertebrae  of  the  body  capable  of  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  vertebras  of  the 
back  are  fused  together,  and  the  ribs  are 
fastened  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
strong  cage  of  bony  matter.  Moreover,  the 
cage  is  further  strengthened  by  a  flat  "  pro- 
cess "  of  bone  that  starts  from  the  upper 
third  of  several  ribs,  and  projects  over  the 
rib  immediately  behind  them,  thus  assisting 
in  binding  them  all  together. 

Then  the  breast-bone  is  of  great  compara- 
tive length,  and  its  central  keel,  though  very 
thin  and  light,  is  of  extraordinary  depth,  so 
as  to  afford  attachment  to  the  powerful 
pectoral  muscles  which  move  the  wings. 
This  structure  is  by  no  means  common  to 
all  birds,  for  the  ostrich  tribe,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  essentially  birds  of  the  plain 
and  never  use  their  wings  for  flight,  have 
the  vertebras  of  the  back  partially  flexible, 
and  the  breast-bone  is  small,  fiat,  and  pos- 
sesses no  keel,  the  wing-muscle  being  too 
slight  to  need  its  help.  All  the  locomotive 
power  is  thrown  into  the  legs,  which  are 
therefore  greatly  developed. 

Passing  from  the  wing  of  the  swift  to  its 
legs,  we  find  them  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions,  the  foot  not  even  being 
able  to  clasp  a  branch,  and  all  the  toes  being 
slight  and  directed  forwards.  The  reason 
for  this  structure  is,  that  the  swift  scarcely 


uses  its  feet  at  all.  AVhen  it  wishes  to  enter 
its  nest,  which  is  mostly  placed  under  the 
eaves  of  an  old  house  or  similar  locality,  it 
sweeps  gracefully  to  the  wall,  just  under  the 
opening  which  gives  admission  to  the  nest, 
clings  for  a  moment  to  the  wall,  and  then 
runs  up  it  like  a  mouse.  As  it  leaves  the  nest 
it  darts  out  in  similar  fashion,  running 
quickly  to  the  opening  and  flinging  itself 
into  the  air,  spreading  its  wings  as  it  falls, 
and  gliding  off  with  its  own  peculiar  flight. 

Power  of  leg  would,  therefore,  be  useless 
to  the  swift,  and  would  entail  more  weight 
to  carry.  So  the  swift  is  the  converse  of  the 
ostrich,  the  strength  of  the  one  being  con- 
centrated in  the  wings  and  of  the  other  in 
the  legs,' the  opposite  members  being  as  small 
and  light  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  principal  limbs. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  swift,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  very  long  wings  and  very  short 
legs,  is  unable  to  take  to  wing  from  level 
ground.  This  idea,  however,  is  incorrect. 
On  the  sands,  when  they  are  free  from  human 
beings,  the  swift  may  be  seen  to  alight,  and 
run  quickly  about,  pecking  here  and  there, 
and  apparently  feeding  on  the  little  black 
flics  which  swarm  upon  the  heaps  of  decayed 
seaweed.  When  the  birds  wish  to  fly  away 
they  run  a  few  paces  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  so  obtain  an  impetus  which 
carries  them  into  the  air,  just  as  a  kite  can 
be  laid  on  the  ground  and  raised  into  the 
air  by  a  nimble  boy,  who  will  run  swiftly 
with  the  string. 

On  tireless  wings  the  swifts  may  be  seen 
circling  in  the  air  for  hours  together,  never 
seeming  to  experience  the  slightest  fatigue, 
and  sometimes  attaining  to  a  height  so  great 
that  were  it  not  for  their  piercing  screams 
the  birds  might  be  taken  for  gnats.  They 
never  leave  the  air  except  to  carry  food  to 
their  nests,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  fed  their 
young,  they  return  to  their  lifelong  task  of 
fly-catching. 

Another  of  these  denizens  of  the  air  is  the 
celebrated  Albatros,  whose  skeleton,  in  many 
points,  resembles  that  of  the  swift,  save  that 
as  the  bird,  though  it  spends  most  of  its 
time  in  the  air,  obtains  its  food  from  the 
sea,  it  must  be  of  stouter  make  than  a 
bird  which  feeds  exclusively  on  flying  in- 
sects. The  peculiar  flight  of  the  albatros  is 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude 
in  his  "  Oceana." 

"  One  could  have  wished  that  Coleridge 
had  seen  an  albatros  on  the  wing  before  he 
wrote  the  '  Ancient  Mariner,'  that  the  grace 
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Sociable  "Weaver  Birds. 
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of  the  motion  might  have  received  a  suffi- 
cient description.  He  wheels  in  circles  round 
and  round,  for  ever  round  the  ship — now 
far  behind,  now  sweeping  past  in  a  long, 
rapid  curve,  like  a  perfect  skater  on  an  un- 
touched field  of  ice.  There  is  no  effort; 
watch  as  closely  as  you  will,  you  rarely  or 
never  see  a  stroke  of  the  mighty  pinion. 
The  flight  is  generally  near  the  water,  often 
close  to  it. 

"  You  lose  sight  of  the  bird  as  he  disap- 
pears in  the  hollow  between  the  waves,  and 
catch  him  again  as  he  rises  over  the  crest ; 
but  how  he  rises,  and  whence  comes  the  pro- 
pelling force  is  to  the  eyes  inexplicable.  He 
alters  merely  the  angle  at  which  the  wings 


are  inclined  ;  usually  they  are  parallel  to  the 
water  and  horizontal,  but  when  he  turns  to 
ascend  or  make  a  change  in  his  direction  the 
wings  then  point  at  an  angle,  one  to  the  sky, 
and  the  other  to  the  water.  Given  a  power 
of  resistance  to  the  air,  and  the  air  itself  wilt 
do  the  rest,  just  as  a  kite  flies,  but  how  with- 
out exertion  is  the  resistance  caused  ?  How- 
ever it  be,  the  albatros  is  a  grand  creature." 

The  object  of  this  ceaseless  flight  is  to  en- 
able the  bird  to  procure  its  food  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  and  on  this  account  it 
flies,  like  the  common  petrel,  near  the  water, 
ready  to  snap  up  any  floating  substance  that 
it  can  eat. 

Though  it  can  endure  a  long  fast,  it  is  ex- 
tremely voracious,  not  to  say  gluttonous, 
when  it  does  succeed  in  obtaining  food.  It 
has  been  known  to  swallow  entire  a  lump  of 
blubber  weighing  between  three  and  four 
pounds,  and  immediately  afterwards,  though 
the  weight  of  its  meal  prevented  it  from 
flying,  to  be  taken  from  the  water  with  a 
hook  baited  with  another  piece  of  blubber. 

If  an  albatros  be  wounded  and  fall  into 
the  sea  all  the  other  albatroses  converge  upon 
their  maimed  relative,  tear  it  to  pieces,  and 
devour  it.  These  birds  have  even  been  known 
to  attack  men  who  have  fallen  overboard, 
and  to  swoop  so  fiercely  upon  their  heads  as 
to  become  almost  as  deadly  a  foe  as  the  sea 
itself. 

On  one  such  occasion  the  tables  were  turned 
in  an  unexpected  manner.  A  man  had  fallen 
overboard,  and  for  some  time  a  boat,  which 
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had  been  lowered  for  his  rescue,  could  not 
find  him.  At  last  he  was  discovered  clinging 
to  the  body  of  a  dead  albatros.  His  story  was 
as  follows: — The  bird  made  several  swoops 
at  him  as  he  was  swimming,  and  wounded 
him  severely  about  the  hands  and  face.  At 
last  he  succeeded  in  catching  it  by  the  neck, 
and  after  a  sharp  struggle  killed  it.  He  then 
utilised  the  floating  body  as  a  life-buoy,  and 
supported  himself  on  it  until  the  boat  arrived 
to  his  rescue. 

The  Stormy  Petrel  itself,  which  derives  its 
ill-omened  name  from  its  supposed  habit  of 
causing  storms,  spends  in  like  manner  the 
greatest  part  of  its  time  upon  the  wing,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  It  flits  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  but,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  after  careful  watching  with  a  power- 
ful opera-glass,  it  does  not  support  itself  by 
pattering  with  its  feet  on  the  water.  Its 
flight  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  goatsucker 
(i.e.  a  mixture  between  the  swallow  and  the 
bat),  and  even  when  the  waves  run  highest 
it  manages  to  preserve  the  same  distance 
between  itself  and  the  water. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  albatros,  the  petrel 
skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  anything  eatable  that 
may  be  floating  upon  it.  The  bird  therefore 
has  learned  to  accompany  ships,  and  on 
several  occasions,  when  the  wind  was  excep- 
tionally strong  and  the  waves  ran  high,  the 
petrels  mysteriously  made  their  appearance, 
disappearing  as  mysteriously  when  the  wind 
lulled  and  the  waves  abated. 

The  bird  chooses  stormy  weather  for  its 
wheeling  flight,  because  in  such  weather  it  is 
likely  to  find  food  that  has  been  torn  up  by 
the  waves  and  is  floating  upon  them.  The 
petrel  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  scavengers  of  the 
sea. 

Sailors,  who  are  proverbially  superstitious, 
and  do  not  distinguish  between  cause  and 
effect,  detest  the  bird  (which  they  know  by 
the  name  of  ^"Mother  Carey's  chicken"), 
believing  that  It  produces  the  storm,  in  which 
it  gains  its  living.  The  same  men  blame  the 
barometer,  which  foretells  an  approaching 
storm,  and  revile  the  American  meteorologists 
for  sending  it  over  to  us. 

As  to  the  life-history  of  the  bird,  sailors 
hold  the  most  astonishing  opinions,  which  no 
amount  of  reasoning  can  shake.  They  believe 
that  during  fine  weather  it  lives  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  and  grazes  on  the  seaweed,  but 
that  when  a  storm  is  impending  it  rises  to 
the  surface.  According  to  them,  it  never 
touches   land,  and  makes  nests  of  seaweed 


under  water.  One  sailor,  however,  said  that 
this  idea  was  a  wrong  one,  for  he  "  knowed  " 
that  Mother  Carey's  chicken  always  carried 
her  egg  under  her  wing,  and  hatched  it  there. 
Conversation  with  sailors  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  sea  is  always  amusing,  but  due 
precaution  is  necessary.  You  must  not  betray 
the  least  incredulity,  and  still  less  must  you 
set  them  right,  no  matter  how  outrageous 
the  statement  may  be.  If,  for  example,  j'ou 
tell  an  old  salt  that  the  petrel  cannot  live 
under  water,  and  that  it  hatches  its  young 
on  shore,  like  other  sea-birds,  he  will  not 
believe  a  word  you  say.  He  will  think  that 
you  are  trying  to  overpoAver  him  with  book- 
learning,  for  which  he  has  the  supremest 
contempt.  You  will  "  freeze  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  his  soul,"  and  not  another  yarn  will 
he  spin  for  you. 

Largest  of  the  birds  of  air  that  can  be 
mentioned  in  our  limited  space  are  those  which 
pass  most  of  their  waking  hours  poised  high 
in  air,  looking  out  for  food  on  the  ground. 

Two  very  familiar  examples  we  can  find  in 
our  own  country,  in  the  Kestrel  and  the  Owl. 
Both  these  birds  feed  on  the  same  prey,  the 
chief  diff'erence  being  that  the  former  works 
by  day  and  the  latter  hunts  by  night. 

No  one  can  have  been  much  in  the  coun- 
try without  having  observed  the  Kestrel  or 
Wind-hover,  as  it  is  appropriately  called.  It 
always  hovers  with  its  face  to  the  wind,  and 
with  only  a  slight  tremor  of  the  wings  will 
remain  in  the  same  spot,  its  head  bent  down- 
wards, and  eyes  scanning  the  ground  in 
search  of  the  field  mice  which  constitute  the 
chief  portion  of  its  food.  How  it  can  see  so 
small  an  object  from  such  an  elevation  is 
perfectly  marvellous,  esj^ecially  as  these 
little  creatures  wind  their  way  among  the 
grass,  and  are  scarcely  visible  to  the  human 
eye  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet. 

In  the  case  of  the  owls  the  power  of  vision 
is  even  more  wonderful,  inasmuch  as  they 
onl}^  hunt  after  dusk,  when  the  human  eye 
would  utterly  fail  to  distinguish  a  mouse 
at  all. 

Largest  of  the  aerial  birds  are  the  Vul- 
tures, which  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  at  one  time  did  inhabit  England, 
from  which  they  were  literally  starved  out. 
The  species  which  is  shown  in  our  first  illus- 
tration is  the  well-known  Condor  of  America, 
concerning  which  so  many  extraordinary 
legends  have  been  told.  The  habits  of  the 
vultures  are  too  famihar  to  need  description 
in  our  rapidly  waning  space.     Suffice  it  to 
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say  that  they  ascend  into  the 
air  to  such  heights  that  their 
tAvelve-feet  wide  wings  are 
scarcely  discernible,  and  they 
look  more  like  little  gnats  than 
birds.  From  this  vast  elevation 
they  can  survey  an  enormously 
wide  tract  of  country,  and,  so 
wonderfully  are  their  eyes  con- 
structed, that  they  see  the 
smallest  dead  or  dying  animal 
that  lies  on  the  ground. 

Unlike  eagles,  they  are  not 
gifted  with  powerful  talons,  with 
which  they  can  bear  living  or 
recently  killed  prey  to  their 
young.  But  their  hooked-tipped 
beaks  are  admirably  adapted 
for  tearing  the  softer  parts 
away  from  the  bones,  and,  when 
they  have  filled  their  crops  with 
food,  they  fly  to  their  nests  and 
disgorge  it  for  the  benefit  of 
their  young. 

Now  we  will  pass  to  the  last 
division  of  our  subject,  namel}^, 
the  Bird  in  connection  with  the 
Branch. 

As  most  birds  are  able  to 
j:)erch  on  branches,  we  can  only 
take  one  or  two  special  and  ex- 
ceptional examples. 

There  is  one  group  of  birds 
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which  exhibit  several  remarkable  variations 
from  the  usual  type.  These  are  the  Parrots, 
a  group  which  includes  the  Parrots  proper, 
the  Parrakeets,  the  Lories,  and  the  Cocka- 
toos. 

These  birds,  like  the  cuckoo,  toucan,  horn- 
bill,  and  other  scansorial  birds,  have  two  toes 
directed  forwards  and  two  backwards,  so  as 
to  take  a  very  firm  hold  of  the  branch.  Be- 
sides this  structure,  the  beak  is  unlike  that  of 
all  other  birds.  It  is  boldly  arched  from  the 
base  to  the  tip,  which  is  sharply  pointed ;  the 
lower  mandible  is  stout  and  much  shorter 
than  the  upper,  while  the  upper  mandible  is 
attached  to  the  frontal  bones  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  play 
upwards  and  downwards. 

Moreover,  as  all  must  have  noticed  who 
have  seen  a  parrot  feeding,  the  feet  can  be 
used  like  hands,  and  emploj^ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  food  to  the  mouth.  In 
consequence  of  this  structure,  the  parrots  use 
their  beak  as  if  it  was  a  third  leg,  to  aid 
them  as  they  clamber  among  the  branches. 
We,  who  seldom  see  the  parrot  except  in  a 
cage  or  on  a  perch,  can  form  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  agility  which  the  birds 
exhibit  among  the  trees  in  their  own  country 
— agility  so  great  that  it  has  earned  for 
them  the  name  of  the  "Monkeys  of  the 
Feathered  Tribes." 

These  bird-monkeys  have  a  wonderfully 
wide  range,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  few  typi- 
cal examples.  The  best-known  among  them 
is  that  admirable  talker,  the  Grey  Parrot  of 
West  Africa,  and  next  to  it  comes  the  Green 
Parrots  of  the  West  Indies.  As  a  rule  the 
green  parrots  are  not  such  good  talkers  as 
the  African  bird,  but  when  they  do  talk  their 
imitation  of  the  human  voice  is  astonishingly 
close.  Then  New  Zealand  produces  the  Ka- 
ka  parrot  (Nestor),  which,  owing  to  its  ab- 
normal habits,  must  soon  be  exterminated. 


First  it  took  to  eating  kidneys  and  the 
surrounding  fat  of  sheep  Avhose  carcases  had 
been  abandoned  after  the  skin  was  removed. 
Then  it  attacked  the  butchers'  shops,  and 
then  turned  its  attention  to  live  sheep,  tear- 
ing out  their  kidneys  and  leaving  the  poor 
animals  to  die.     Out  of  a  flock  of  three  hun- 
dred sheep,  two  hundred  were  killed  by  the  [ 
ka-ka.    In  1880  it  extended  its  operations  to  ! 
horses,  and  in  consequence  it  is  ruthlessly  j 
slaughtered.  ! 

Australia  produces  the  Cockatoos,  with  ' 
their  beautiful  crests ;  the  Macaws,  with 
their  huge  beaks  and  long  tails,  are  found  in 
South  America;  while  the  typical  Parrakeet, 
the  "Psittacus  eois  ales  imitatrix  ab  Indis" 
of  Ovid,  comes  from  India. 

As  to  branch-nests,  we  can  take  only  one 
example,  namely,  the  Sociable  Weaver-bird 
of  South  Africa. 

This  bird  seems  to  be  unique  in  its  habit 
of  building  a  great  number  of  nests  under  a 
common  roof.  The  birds  begin  by  carrying 
into  the  branches  of  an  acacia  a  quantity  of 
"  Booschmannie  grass,"  and  arranging  it  so  as 
to  form  a  roof  of  considerable  dimensions. 
Under  this  roof  they  place  a  great  number 
of  nests,  more  than  three  hundred  having 
been  counted  under  one  roof.  Next  season 
the  number  will  be  quadrupled. 

As  the  birds  never  use  the  same  nest 
twice,  a  new  and  larger  roof  has  to  be  con- 
structed, and  the  edifice  is  continually  en- 
larged, until  it  resembles  a  thatched  house 
rather  than  a  nest.  The  deserted  nests  are 
not  wasted,  a  small  species  of  parrot  taking 
possession  of  them,  and  living  in  perfect 
unity  with  the  original  owners. 

The  Kafirs  often  set  fire  to  the  under  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  nests.  It  blazes  up 
fiercely,  and  in  a  few  minutes  great  numbers 
of  half-roasted  birds  tumble  out  of  the  nests, 
and  afford  a  rich  banquet  to  their  destroyers. 


I 

f\^  a  glorious  afternoon  in  September,  I 
v>^  stood  on  an  old  Eoman  camp-ground 
in  Surrey,  looking  on  a  scene  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  England.  With  the  exception  of 
the  crests  of  two  near  hills  which  break  the 
line  of  sight,  the  view  is  almost  uninterrupted, 
and  extends  over  the  weald  of  Surrey ; 
Sussex,  and  parts  of  Kent  and  Hampshire 
are  in  the  distance,  lost  in  a  blue  haze. 

Hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  waters,  corn- 
fields and  farm-houses,  with  slender  church 
spires  here  and  there  pointing  heavenward, 
satisfy  the  eye.  In  the  foreground  the  pur- 
ple heather  in  full  bloom  is  mingled  with 
the  golden  flowers  of  the  furze.  The  whortle- 
berry bushes  are  getting  orange  and  crimson 
tints  mixed  with  their  myrtle  green  leaves ; 
the  dewberry  and  blackberry  sprays  are 
gorgeous  in  colouring  of  gold,  crimson,  pale 
grey  green  and  warm  olive  ;  and  the  whole 
is  framed  in  a  setting  of  dark  encircling  firs. 
A  few  strips  of  land  quite  near  are  bare ; 
there  the  great  forest  fire  left  its  mark,  but 
even  here  the  grass  is  springing  up  fresh 
and  green,  and  the  fern  fronds  are  showing 
their  curled  tips ;  vegetation  springs  up  like 
magic  from  the  warm  earth  moistened 
with  a  few  showers.  The  heather  makes  a 
good  couch,  and  as  I  lie  resting  there  for 
a  while  the  sound  of  a  sweet  chime  of  bells 
comes  up  from  far  below  me.  The  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close  when  I  reached  the  church- 
yard in  a  valley.  I  was  looking  for  a  little 
grave,  that  of  a  child  who  had  been  a  favourite 
with  me  in  the  woodlands  some  years  ago. 

"That  is  the  one,  sir,  with  the  flowers  all 
over  it,"  a  little  girl  replied  to  my  question. 
She  was  passing  through  on  her  way  home 
from  school.  Looking  shyly  up  at  me,  she 
added,  "Did  you  know  him?  He  used  to 
come  to  our  school." 

"'  Yes,  my  dear,  I  did  know  him,  and  I 
have  come  from  a  distance  to  look  at  his 
grave." 

She  surveyed  me  in  an  artless,  pretty 
fashion,  as  only  a  child  can ;  then,  bidding 
me  good-bye,  passed  on,  leaving  me  to  muse 
beside  the  flowers.  The  place  was  quiet  and 
full  of  repose,  as  befitted  a  last  resting-place  ; 
and  I  stood  there  for  some  time  dreaming 
of  the  past,  and  living  over  again  scenes 
which  had  left  good  pleasant  memories 
behind. 

"Ay,  'tis  the  best  we  can  do  for  him," 
says  a  voice  close  to  me.     I  had  not  heard 
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any  footsteps  over  the  soft  green  turf,  and 
I  started,  turned,  and  saw  the  father  of  my 
friend,  little  Jake,  close  to  me.  Shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  I  tell  him  it  is  the  best, 
and  he  has  done  it  well.  For  what  more 
can  we  do  for  that  which  remains  of  the 
little  tenement,  in  which  dwelt  the  soul  so 
dear  to  us ;  what  can  be  done  better  than 
making  the  earth  which  covers  it  beautiful 
with  floAvers  1  And  this  little  lad  was  barely 
ten  years  old,  the  flower  of  the  home. 

"Little  Lucy,  our  neighbour's  child,  told 
us  some  one  had  come  to  look  at  Jake's 
grave,  and  from  what  she  said  about  his 
having  come  a  long  distance  I  made  sure 
'twas  you.  Times  and  again  I've  wished  I 
could  see  ye  once  more.  I'm  glad  you've 
come." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  about  him  ? 
Or  would  it  hurt  you  to  talk  about  him  ? 
If  it  would,  let  it  be  just  now." 

"  I  can  speak  of  him  now  without  smartin', 
the  time  has  bided  by  for  that." 

"  Come  up  a  piece  of  the  valley  with  me, 
then,  and  tell  me  what  you  can  in  your  own 
way." 

"  Well,  ye  see,  he  just  faded  away  like ; 
faded  clean  away  ;  there  ain't  no  other  words 
for  it.  He  used  to  come  reg'lar  to  meet  me 
comin'  home  when  work  was  done.  Pleased 
as  possible  he'd  be  to  carry  the  basket  or 
something ;  and  he'd  chirrup  away  about 
what  he'd  bin  doin'  at  school,  and  other  little 
bits  o'  things,  an'  he'd  ask  me  where  I'd  bin 
an'  what  jobs  I'd  bin  at.  One  night  I  missed 
him,  an'  when  I  got  indoors  he  was  there 
sittin'  in  a  chair.  Mother  said  he  was  poorly 
like,  an'  he  was  very  quiet :  we  missed  his 
little  chatter.  The  next  day  he  was  no  better, 
an'  then  we  had  the  doctor.  Things  went 
on  for  a  week  or  two  the  same  way,  some- 
times a  little  better,  sometimes  worse.  When 
I  asked  him  how  he  felt,  he  used  to  look  up 
at  me  an'  say,  'Tired,  dad,  so  tired!'  I 
tell  ye  somethin'  used  to  rise  up  in  my  throat 
when  he'd  speak  like  that,  all  chokey  like. 
He'd  talk  to  his  bullfinch  a  good  deal ;  an' 
the  creetur  knowed  him  like  a  human.  It 
was  from  you  he  had  it,  you'll  remember. 
Ay,  he  did  think  a  lot  o'  that  bird,  an'  the 
creetur  was  fond  of  him  as  possible.  'Twas 
a  cruel  sight  to  me  for  to  see  his  poor  thin 
fingers  play  with  it ;  for  he'd  begun  to  waste. 
The  doctor  was  good  an'  kind  to  him ;  un- 
common good  he  was,  an'  he'd  chat  to  him 
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cheery  like  whenever  he  come.  One  day  I 
see  him  get  up  from  where  he'd  bin  talkin' 
an'  w^alk  away  to  the  winder ;  an'  he  bides 
there  a  bit.  It  warn't  a  fly  as  he  wiped  off 
his  face  there.  May  he  be  rewarded  for 
all  his  kindness  in  a  different  place  to  this  ! 

"  At  last  he  took  to  his  bed  reg'lar  ;  he  was 
so  weak.  We  had  to  take  the  bird  up  where 
he  could  see  Jake,  for  it  pined  an'  mourned 
so  when  it  missed  him.  Directly  we  took 
him  up  an'  he  caught  sight  of  Jake,  he 
trimmed  his  feathers  an'  was  peart  as  possible, 
and  never  piped  a  bit.  It  took  the  heart 
clean  out  of  me,  for  I  could  see  he'd  be  goin' 
before  long.  I  used  to  go  to  work  an'  come 
home  agin  like  as  if  I  was  in  a  dream.  The 
end  on  it  come  quicker  than  we  reckoned  for. 
One  evenin',  a  bit  before  the  sun  went  down, 
we  was  up  in  the  room,  mother  an'  me,  talk- 
in'  to  him.  'Twas  bright  as  gold,  the  sun 
was,  an'  the  tops  of  the  firs  w^as  peaked  out 
clear  agin  the  sky ;  when  he  says,  weak  an' 
low  like,  '  Dad,  lift  me  up,  an'  let  me  look 
out  of  the  winder.' 

"I  lifted  him  up,  an'  took  him  to  the  winder. 
He  laid  there  for  a  time — ah  !  so  quiet — look- 
in'  out.  Then  he  looks  up  in  my  face,  an' 
he  says,  quite  peart  an'  lively  like  :  '  Dad ! 
it's  gettin'  lighter,  and — / — see — '  They 
were  the  last  words  of  my  poor  little  Jake, 
for  he  died  with  them  on  his  lips  :  yes,  he  lay 


dead  in  my  arms.  Whatever  he  had  a  sight 
on,  it  made  him  happy  ;  he  had  a  smile  on 
his  face,  an'  he  kept  the  same  look  on  him 
when  he  laid  in  his  cofTin. 

"  Mother  thought  for  the  minnit  he'd  gone 
to  sleep ;  he  went  so  gentle-like.  It  broke 
us  both  clean  down  for  a  time ;  right  clean 
down,  it  did;  but  that  has  passed,  and  the 
smart  is  gone,  and  we  hope  for  the  best, 
I  though  'twas  hard  to  think  so  then.  We  did 
all  we  knowed  for  his  bird  for  his  sake, 
'cause  Jake  was  so  fond  of  it ;  but  it  never 
cheered  up,  it  missed  him  so. 

"One  night,  I  come  home  feelin' dreary-like, 
and  there  Avas  a  hankercher  over  the  cage.. 
Mother  was  cryin' !  It  don't  take  much 
such  times  to  upset  ye.  I  went  and  took  ii 
off,  and  what  do  ye  think  I  see  ?  The  bird] 
was  dead,  with  his  breast  agin  the  bars  of  the 
cage  just  in  the  same  way  as  when  he  used 
to  watch  for  Jake. 

"  'Twas  only  a  bird,  I  know,  but  it  did  hurt 

me  at  the  time Things  comes  clear  to 

ye  at  times.  When  you  first  bided  about 
here,  before  we  knowed  anything  about  ye, 
times  an'  agin  have  we  sin  ye  lookin'  at  the 
sun  settin'  over  they  firs.  Since  Jake's  bin 
gone,  mother  an'  me  have  thought  on  it  an' 
spoke  of  it  to  one  another  that  perhaps  some 
one  as  you  once  knowed  faded  awa}^  west'ard, 
as  the  sun  went  do^vn."  A  RUSTIC. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'T^HERE  are  extant  numerous  clippings 
-*-  from  famous  writers  which,  coming 
*'  trippingly  off  the  tongue,"  have  grown  into 
poj^ular  favour  and  are  generally  accepted 
as  the  essence  of  wisdom,  but  which  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  cold  and  logical  analysis. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  many  familiar  proverbs 
belie  themselves.  Among  these  popular 
sayings  may  be  classed  the  description  of  life 
as  a  fitful  fever.  There  are  few  men  and 
women  to  whom  this  will  apply;  with  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings  Hfe  glides 
from  one  groove  into  another  with  ease  and 
naturalness,  and  the  most  startling  changes 
are  effected  without  violent  strain.  Poor 
men  grow  rich,  rich  men  grow  poor,  the 
lowly  mount,  the  high  slip  into  the  down- 
ward paths,  and  one  and  all  accept  the  re- 
versals of  position  with  a  certain  innate  phi- 
losophy which  makes  life  desirable,  and  often 


sweet,  however  wide  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates the  present  from  the  past.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  genuinely  grateful  for ;  were  it 
otherwise,  existence  would  become  an  into 
lerable  burden,  and  every  waking  moment 
would  be  charged  with  pain. 

These  observations  are  pertinent  to  the 
course  of  our  story,  in  respect  of  which  the 
incidents  already  narrated  may  be  accepted 
as  a  kind  of  prologue.  The  scene  changes 
to  the  busy  east  of  this  mighty  city,  the  pre- 
cise locality  being  a  second-hand  book-shop 
in  Church  Alley.  The  proprietor  of  this 
shop  was  Mr.  Joseph  Loveday,  Nansie's 
uncle,  and  that  the  reflections  upon  the 
shif tings  in  life's  kaleidoscope  are  not  out 
of  place  was  proved  by  words  which  fell 
from  his  lips  as  he  sorted  a  pile  of  books 
which  he  had  purchased  at  auction. 

"Change,  change,  change — nothing  but 
change.  Some  drop  out,  some  remain,  and 
time  rolls  on.     I  live,  with  a  hkehhood  of 
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living  for  many  years ;  he  is  dying,  with  the 
certainty  of  death  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  So  he  says  in  his  letter,  and  in  serious 
affairs  he  was  never  given  to  light  talk.  Pre- 
sently he  will  leave  the  world  behind  him. 
What  matters  ! " 

The  question,  addressed  with  mingled  bit- 
terness and  mournfulness  to  himself,  aroused 
him  from  his  reverie. 

"It  does  matter,"  he  said.  "We  are  not 
exactly  lumber." 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  a  bachelor, 
and  he  conducted  his  business  alone,  AAdthout 
assistance  of  any  kind,  taking  down  his 
shutters  in  the  morning  and  putting  them 
up  again  at  night,  arranging  the  books  on 
his  shelves  within  and  on  the  stall  without, 
and  knowing  where  to  lay  his  hand,  almost 
blindfold,  upon  any  volume  which  he  or  a 
customer  required.  In  this  lonely  mode  of 
carrying  on  his  trade  there  were  inconveni- 
ences which  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  him. 
The  toilers  roundabout  were  not  as  a  rule 
blessed  with  libraries  of  any  value,  and 
although  he  was  always  ready  to  purchase 
any  odd  lots  that  were  brought  to  him,  he 
picked  up  very  little  stock  in  this  way.  The 
greater  portion  of  his  treasures  was  bought 
at  book  auctions  in  the  west,  and  whenever 
he  attended  one  of  these  sales  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  shutting  up  his  shop  and 
taking  the  key  with  him.  Of  late  he  had 
thought  seriously  of  employing  an  assistant, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  one  to  suit  both 
his  business  and  his  peculiarities.  In  his 
domestic  arrangements  he  was  compelled  to 
call  in  assistance.  He  employed  a  char- 
woman twice  a  week,  for  half  a  day  on  each 
occasion,  to  clean  his  place  and  set  it  in 
order;  his  breakfasts,  teas,  and  suppers  he 
prepared  himself  with  his  own  hands,  and 
when  he  did  not  purchase  his  dinner  at  a 
convenient  cookshop,  it  was  sent  in  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Peeper,  keeper  of  a  wardrobe  shop 
in  Church  Alley.  He  looked  older  than  he 
was,  and  had  too  early  acquired  a  stoop  from 
poring  over  books ;  he  had  blue  eyes,  large 
and  shapely  hands,  and  features  furrowed 
with  lines  of  thoughtfulness.  When  he  was 
not  called  away  to  attend  an  auction  or  upon 
other  business,  he  would  be  seen  sitting  at 
his  counter,  or  upon  the  floor,  sorting  books 
and  making  lists  of  them,  or  standing  at  his 
door  in  slippers,  wearing  a  loose  dressing 
gown  and  a  plain  skull  cap,  and  with  a  pair 
of  spectacles  resting  generally  above  his  eye- 
brows. His  reputation  extended  far  beyond 
the  immediate  east  in  which  his  shop  Avas 
situated.     In  the  course  of  his  career  it  had 


been  his  good  fortune  to  light  upon  rare 
books  in  the  odd  lots  he  had  picked  up  at 
auction,  and  bookhunters  from  afar  would 
come  to  look  over  his  stock  of  treasures.  On 
the  day  of  his  introduction  to  the  reader  he 
had  been  much  exercised.  There  was  the 
letter  from  his  brother,  to  which  he  had  re- 
plied in  terms  with  which  we  are  familiar  ; 
it  had  taken  his  thoughts  to  the  past,  and 
old  memories  had  troubled  his  mind;  do- 
mestic and  business  worries  were  also  troub- 
ling him.  The  charwoman  he  had  employed 
for  years,  and  wdio  was  now  up-stairs  making 
a  noise  which  annoyed  him,  had,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  generally  made  her  appear- 
ance in  a  state  of  inebriation.  He  had  ex- 
postulated with  her  upon  this  new  and  evil 
departure,  but  his  remonstrances  had  not 
effected  an  improvement,  and  now,  as  he  sat 
musing  and  sorting  his  books,  a  sudden 
crash  in  the  room  above  caused  him  to  start 
to  his  feet  with  an  angry  exclamation.  He 
calmed  himself  instantly,  having  a  great 
power  of  self-control,  and  going  to  the  stair- 
case, called  out, 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mrs.  Chizlet?" 

"  Only  the  wash'and  basin,  sir,"  replied  a 
voice  from  above. 

"Oh,"  he  said. 

"And  the  jug,  sir." 

"  Oh." 

"  And  the  soap  dish,  sir." 

"Oh." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  an  ominous 
stillness. 

"  Have  you  broken  anything  else  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  didn't  break  'em,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  It  was  the  cat." 

"  There's  no  cat  in  the  house.  Come  down." 

"In  a  minute,  sir,  when  I've  recovered 
myself." 

He  waited  the  minute,  and  dovni  came 
the  woman,  with  a  vacant  smile  on  her 
face,  and  a  number  of  pieces  of  broken 
crockery  in  her  hands,  which  she  let  fall 
with  a  crash  on  the  floor  of  the  shop. 

"The  cat,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  cat." 

"  Where  did  it  come  from  1  The  sky  ? 
What  is  that  sticking  out  of  your  pocket  ? 
The  skeleton  of  the  cat  ?  No.  A  bottle. 
Empty,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  sir,  worse  luck." 

"  Mrs.  Chizlet,"  said  Mr.  Loveday  gravely, 
"last  Friday  you  broke  two  dishes." 

"  Not  me,  sir." 

"Well,  you  or  the  cat.  This  day  week 
you  broke  all  my  cups  and  saucers.    If  I  keep 
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3'ou  in  my  service,  in  the  course  of  an- 
other week  there  will  not  be  a  sound  piece  of 
crockery  or  glass  in  the  place.  Therefore,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  to  come  here  again." 

"  We're  all  born,  and  none  buried,"  said 
the  charwoman  with  a  silly  smile. 

And  having  received  her  half-daj^'s  wage, 
she  departed  contentedly,  and  made  her  way 
to  the  nearest  public-house. 

Mr.  Joseph  Loveday  gazed  disconsolately 
around  ;  it  was  not  the  broken  crockery  that 
annoyed  him,  it  was  the  disarrangement  of 
domestic  custom.  Having  discharged  the 
woman  who  had  ser^^ed  him  so  long,  it  was 
a  settled  thing  that  she  would  never  be  em- 
ployed by  him  again.  Where  could  he  find 
another  who  would  serve  him  more  faith- 
fully 1  He  detested  strangers,  and  a  break 
in  his  usual  habits  was  a  great  discomfort  to 
him.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  exaggerate  the 
discomfort,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
magnified  it  considerably.  It  is  not  from 
the  most  important  disasters  of  life,  but  from 
its  pins  and  needles  that  we  draw  our  acutest 
miseries.  Everything  had  been  going  wrong 
with  Mr.  Loveday  lately.  During  the  past 
week  he  had  missed  three  books  from  his 
stall  outside,  and  had  been  unable  to  discover 
the  thief.  Even  if  he  had  been  successful  in 
catching  him  he  would  have  hesitated  to 
prosecute  him,  because  of  the  loss  of  time  it 
would  entail.  Then,  Mrs.  Peeper,  proprietor 
of  the  wardrobe  shop,  who  occasionally 
cooked  his  dinners  for  him,  had  been  behav- 
ing badly,  keeping  him  waiting  an  hour  and 
more,  and  placing  before  him  food  so  villain- 
ously cooked  that  he  could  not  eat  it.  Some 
change  was  decidedly  necessary  to  restore 
the  haraiony  of  his  days.  As  he  was  debat- 
ing with  himself  in  what  way  the  change 
could  be  made,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw 
through  the  window  a  lad  standing  at  the 
stall  outside,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  The  age  of  this  lad  was  twelve,  and 
his  name  was  Timothy  Chance. 

"I  might  do  worse,"  thought  Mr.  Love- 
day. 

The  drawback  was  that  Timothy  was  a 
bundle  of  rags. 

He  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
book  he  had  lifted  at  haphazard  from  the 
stall,  but  he  was  not  reading  it.  Every  now 
and  then  he  directed  a  furtive  glance  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  shop,  in  the  hope, 
without  obtruding  himself,  of  attracting 
favourable  attention.  Hanging  on  his  left 
arm  was  an  old  open-work  basket,  and  sitting 
therein  was  a  bedraggled  hen.  ]\Ir.  Loveday 
stepped  to  the  shop  door,  and  said, 


"Well,  Timothy?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  looking  up  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  and  speaking  in  quite  re- 
spectable Enghsh,  "here  I  am,  back  again, 
like  a  bad  penny." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 

Timothy  gladly  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
entered.  Placing  his  basket  with  the  hen  in 
it  upon  the  floor,  he  stood  respectfully  be- 
fore the  bookseller.  In  classic  story  a  goose 
became  historical ;  in  this  modem  tale, 
wherein  heroic  deeds  are  not  heralded  by 
clang  of  trumpets,  it  ma}^  by-and-by  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  fowl  which  Timothy  Chance 
set  down  deserves  no  less  a  fame. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Poor  and  ragged  as  he  was,  the  lad's  bear- 
ing was  distinguished  by  a  blight  manliness 
— even  thus  early  shown — which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  win  favour.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  young  life  were  singular,  and 
deserves,  and  needs,  brief  mention. 

Somewhat  less  than  twelve  years  before 
this  day  on  which,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Love- 
day's  summons,  he  entered  the  bookseller's 
shop,  Mr.  Loveday  turned  into  Church  Alley, 
after  a  walk  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
through  the  markets  of  the  east  where  the 
humble  folk  made  their  purchases  for  the 
day  of  rest.  It  was  therefore  Saturday 
night,  and  the  hour  Avas  a  little  past  mid- 
night. In  front  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop, 
at  the  corner  of  Church  Alley,  stood  the 
pawnbroker  himself  in  a  state  of  perturba- 
tion, taking  a  few  steps  this  way  and  a  few 
that  in  an  uncertain,  undecided  fashion. 
His  shutters  were  up,  and  the  day's  business 
was  at  an  end.  He  pounced  upon  Mr.  Love- 
day, whose  position  then,  as  at  present,  was 
one  of  authority  among  his  neighbours,  who 
tacitly  and  willingly  acknowledged  him  to 
be  a  man  of  superior  stamp. 

"Ah,  ]\Ir.  Loveday,"  said  the  pawnbroker, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  bookseller's  arm,  "did 
vou  see  a  woman  running  away  as  you  came 
dong?" 

"  Not  that  I  noticed,"  replied  Mr.  Love- 
day, observing  that  something  unusual  was 
agitating  the  pawnbroker. 

"  Or  a  man  ? "  asked  the  pawnbroker. 

"No.'* 

"  It  is  altogether  the  most  extraordinary 
thing,"  said  the  pawnbroker,  scratching  his 
head,  "  the  most  ex-tra-or-din-a-ry.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  hke  it," 

"Like  what?" 

"  Would  you  mind,"  said  the  pawnbroker. 
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"stepping  inside,   and  giving   me  your  ad- 
vice?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 
He  followed  the  pawnbroker  into  the  shop, 
and  there  upon  the  counter,  in  one  of  the 
divisions  used  by  persons  who  came  to  pledge 
their  goods  or  redeem  them,  lay  an  old  shawl 
containing,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  gentle  and 
regular  upheaving,  an  animate  object. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  1"  exclaimed 
the  pawnbroker,  unfolding  the  shawl. 

"A  very  fine  baby,"  said  Mr.  Loveday, 
"  though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  and 
fast  asleep." 

"Proving,"  added  the  pawnbroker,  "that 
it's  been  well  stuffed." 
"Stuffed!" 

"  Had  plenty  to  drink — got  its  belly  full. 
That's  the  artfulness  of  it." 

"  The  baby's  artfulness  1 "  inquired  Mr. 
Loveday,  much  mystified. 

"  No — of  the  trick  that's  been  played  upon 
me.  Put  comfortably  to  sleep,  satisfied,  so 
that  it  shouldn't  excite  suspicion  by  as  much 
as  a  whimper." 

"  But  explain,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  ever.     "  Is  it  your  baby  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  pawnbroker  energe- 
tically, "  it  is  not." 

"  Then  how  comes  it  here  ?  " 
"That's  what  I'd  like  to  know.     If  you'll 
believe  me,   Mr.  Loveday,  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it — no,  not  all,  as  much  as  I  know  my- 
self." 

"  Of  course  I'll  believe  you,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday,  his  interest  growing  fast. 

"  Here  am  I,"  commenced  the  pawnbroker 
excitedly,  "  all  alone  by  myself  in  the  shop 
— well,  not  exactly  here  where  we  stand,  but 
in  my  room  at  the  back  there.  Business  over 
an  hour  ago — close  at  eleven,  you  know. 
Shutters  put  up,  and  my  assistant  gone  home. 
Front  door  left  ajar,  because  it's  a  hot  night, 
and  the  gas  has  been  flaring  away.  My  wife 
and  the  children  all  asleep  up-stairs  ;  no  one 
to  disturb  me.  There's  a  bit  of  supper  on 
the  table.  Mr.  Loveday,"  he  said,  breaking 
off  abruptly,  "  my  wife  is  a  most  peculiar 
woman — a  most  pe — cu — li — ar  woman." 

"Go  on  with  your  story,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day, calmly. 

"  Usually  she  stops  up  with  me,  and  we 
have  a  bit  of  supper  together,  especially  on 
Saturday  nights,  the  busiest  time  of  the  week 
for  me.  But  as  luck  will  have  it,  she  doesn't 
feel  quite  the  thing  to-night,  and  she  goes  to 
bed  early.  There  I  am,  then,  eating  my 
supper  and  making  up  my  accounts.  Every- 
^ng  very  quiet,  nothing  wrong,  as  far  as  I  ; 
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can  see.  I'll  take  my  oath,  Mr.  Loveday, 
that  when  my  assistant  wishes  me  good  night 
all  the  parcels  are  cleared  away,  and  there's 
nothing  left  on  the  counters,  not  as  much  as 
a  pin.  Well,  sir,  I  come  to  the  end  of  my 
supper  and  my  accounts,  and  feel  easy  in  my 
mind.  Three  ha'pence  wrong  in  the  reckon- 
ing up,  but  it's  on  the  right  side.  I  put  my 
money  and  books  in  the  safe,  lock  it,  pocket 
the  key,  fill  my  pipe,  and  get  up  to  come  to 
the  door  to  have  a  whiff  of  tobacco  and  fresh 
air.  I've  got  to  pass  through  the  shop  to 
get  to  the  street  door,  and  as  I  come  up  to 
I  this  counter  here,  this  bundle  stares  me  in 
the  face.  '  Hallo  ! '  says  I — to  myself,  you 
know ;  '  here's  something  been  overlooked  ; ' 
and  I  takes  hold  of  the  bundle,  and  starts 
back  as  if  I  was  shot.  I  feel  something  mov- 
ing inside.  I  come  up  to  it  again,  and  open 
it,  and  there's  the  baby  staring  me  in  the 
face — no,  not  staring  me  in  the  face,  because 
it's  fast  asleep ;  but  there's  this  baby.  How 
would  you  have  felt  ? " 

"Very  much  astonished." 

"  I  was  flabbergasted.  How  did  it  come 
here  ?  Who  brought  it  ?  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?  While  I  was  sitting  in  the  back 
room  I  didn't  hear  a  sound,  but  it  must  have 
been  then  that  the  street  door  was  pushed 
softly  open,  and  this — this  thing  put  on  my 
counter.  If  I  caught  the  woman  who  did  it 
I'd  make  it  warm  for  her." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Mr.  Loveday,  "it  is 
done  for  a  joke." 

"  A  joke  ! "  cried  the  pawnbroker.  "  A 
nice  joke  to  play  a  married  man — and  at  this 
time  of  the  night ! " 

"At  all  events  you  have  lent  nothing 
on  it." 

"  Find  me  the  pawnbroker,"  retorted  the 
distressed  man,  "  who  ivmdd  lend  money  on 
a  baby." 

"  Truly,"  observed  Mr.  Loveday,  with  grim 
suggestiveness,  "  flesh  and  blood  is  not  at  a 
premium  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"  But,  Mr.  Loveday,"  implored  the  pawn- 
broker, "what  am  I  to  do  with  it  1 " 

"  I  can  hardly  advise  you.  You  can't  very 
well  put  it  among  your  other  pledges,  and 
you  can't  very  well  throw  it  into  the  streets." 

In  his  heart  of  hearts,  the  pawnbroker, 
although  not  in  the  main  an  ill-natured  man, 
was  for  the  moment  mad  with  himself  for 
having  taken  Mr.  Loveday  into  his  confi- 
dence. If  he  had  kept  the  matter  to  himself, 
he  might,  failing  all  other  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  the  incumbrance,  have  deposited  it  on 
a  doorstep  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a 
time  that  it  could  not  fail  to  come  under  the 
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notice  of  a  policeman,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duty,  could  not  have  allowed  it  to  remain 
there.  It  was  a  warm  night,  the  child  was 
strong  and  healthy,  and  was  sleeping  com- 
fortably ;  it  could  scarcely  have  taken  cold. 
But  this  proceeding  was  not  open  to  him 
now  that  Mr.  Loveday  w^as  in  possession  of 
the  particulars. 

"  They  wouldn't  take  it  in  at  the  work- 
house," said  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  Why  not  ?  They've  a  better  right  to  it 
than  I  have." 

"  It  would  have  to  be  proved  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  parish.  It  is  such  a  queer 
story,  you  see." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  it  wouldn't  be 
believed  ? " 

"  I  can't  hazard  an  opinion.  Suppose  you 
call  your  wife  down,  and  ask  her  to  take 
care  of  it  till  you  find  out  something  about 
it." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  unhappy  pawnbroker, 
"  I  should  have  the  house  pulled  over  my 
ears." 

Mr.  Loveday  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Not  that  he  was  indifferent ;  the  adventure 
was  so  novel  that  it  interested  him ;  but  he 
could  not  exactly  tell  what  could  be  done. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "it  may  be  as  I  sug- 
gested, a  joke.  The  person  who  left  it  here 
will  probably  call  for  it  presently.  Wait 
awhile." 

"  I  must,  I  suppose,  but  I  shall  go  crazy  if 
I'm  left  alone  with  it.  Do  a  charity,  and 
smoke  a  pipe  with  me." 

"I  don't  smoke,  but  I'll  keep  you  company 
for  half  an  hour.  Before  that  time  the 
mystery  may  be  solved." 

But  though  they  waited  up  till  two  o'clock 
there  were  no  further  developments.  There 
they  sat,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  and 
there  lay  the  baby  in  his  shawl,  sleeping 
soundly  and  placidly. 

At  length  Mr.  Loveday  rose  and  said  he 
must  go.  The  pawnbroker  began  to  implore 
again. 

"  You're  a  single  man ;  you've  no  one  to 
take  care  of  but  yourself;  I've  got  six  children 
of  my  own  to  look  after.  Take  it  home  with 
you  and  give  it  a  bed." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  laughing,  "I 
couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing.  If  I  w^ere  a 
woman — perhaps ;  or  if  I  had  a  female  house- 
keeper in  my  house.  The  child  needs  a 
woman's  care,  and  your  wife  is  at  hand." 

The  pawnbroker  groaned.  He  heard  a 
policeman's  footsteps  outside,  and  in  his  de- 
spair he  called  him  in  and  repeated  the 
story. 


The  policeman  listened  gravely,  threw  the 
light  of  his  dark  lantern  on  the  sleeping 
child. 

"  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  said. 

"  I  give  it  into  custody,"  cried  the  pawn- 
broker. 

"  What's  the  chargel"  asked  the  policeman. 

The  pawnbroker  wrung  his  hands.  Finally 
the  policeman  departed,  recommending  the 
pawnbroker,  before  he  left,  to  follow  Mr. 
Loveday's  advice  and  call  down  his  wife. 
Mr.  Loveday  also  went  home,  and  the  pawn- 
broker was  left  alone  with  his  new  and 
startling  responsibility. 

"  I'll  call  in  the  morning,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day, "to  see  how  you've  got  along  with  it." 

When  he  called  he  learnt  that  nothing 
further  had  been  discovered.  The  pawn- 
broker had  passed  a  disturbed  and  sleepless 
night;  the  pawnbroker's  wife  was  in  the 
worst  of  tempers,  and  declared  that  either 
she  or  the  baby  would  have  to  leave  the 
house.  Mr.  Loveday  calmed  her  down,  and 
then  entered  into  a  sensible  consideration  of 
the  case. 

"  So  many  hours  have  passed,"  he  said, 
"  since  the  child  was  left  here  that  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  person  who  placed 
it  on  your  counter  has  no  intention  of  re- 
deeming the  pledge.  In  a  few  days,  or 
weeks,  the  matter  may  be  traced ;  in  the 
meantime  something  must  be  done.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  woman  be  sought  who,  for  three 
or  four  shillings  a-week,  will  undertake  the 
care  of  the  child.  I  don't  mind  bearing  half 
the  expense  if  you  will  bear  the  other  half." 

The  benevolent  offer  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  the  pawnbroker,  whose  only  anxiety  now 
was  to  get  the  baby  out  of  his  house.  Before 
the  evening  a  poor  woman  was  found  who 
consented  to  take  charge  of  the  helpless 
bundle  of  humanity.  Having  come  into  the 
neighbourhood  by  a  mysterious  chance,  the 
child  was  called  Chance,  to  which,  when  or 
how  could  not  afterwards  be  recalled,  the 
Christian  name  of  Timothy  was  prefixed. 
Endeavours  were  made  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  his  birth,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  slightest 
clue  nothing  was  discovered.  For  four  years 
Mr.  Loveday  and  the  pawnbroker  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  child's  bringing  up  between 
them ;  then,  somehow  or  other,  Timothy 
Chance  began  to  take  care  of  himself,  nursing 
babies  bigger  than  himself  for  mothers  whose 
quivers  were  too  full,  and  getting  a  bit  of 
straw  to  sleep  on  and  a  crust  of  bread  to 
keep  life  in  him.  He  was  full  of  health  and 
strength,  and  willingness,  and  even  in  those 
early  days  he  developed  a  surprising  inde- 
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dence  which  served  him  in  good  stead. 
As  he  grew  in  years,  the  task  of  looking  after 
himself  and  obtaining  shelter  and  food  be- 
came less  difficult ;  he  throve  where  others 
would  have  starved  :  if  he  could  not  get 
crumb  he  put  up  with  crust ;  if  he  could  not 
get  straw  to  lie  upon  he  put  up  with  boards, 
if  not  boards  the  earth,  if  not  a  roof  the  sky. 
From  time  to  time  he  disappeared  from  the 
neighbourhood,  went  hopping  in  the  season, 
attaching  himself  to  some  family  bent  on  the 
same  errand,  took  service  with  a  tinker  and 
went  about  the  country,  and  did  anything 
and  everything  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. He  succeeded  in  a  good  and  worthy 
way,  and  the  partnership  of  his  boyish  frame 
with  a  cheerful,  willing  spirit  was  a  passport 
wherever  he  went,  and  would  have  carried 
him  all  over  the  world.  He  did  well  for 
others,  and  better  for  himself,  as  v/ill  be  seen, 
although  he  was  penniless  nine  days  out  of 
ten.  This  did  not  trouble  him ;  he  was 
healthy,  strong,  and  happy,  and  had  ideas. 
In  the  germ  at  present,  and  not  by  himself 
understood,  but  there  they  were,  working  in 
his  fertile,  healthy  brain,  to  ripen  and  bear 
fruit  one  day  perhaps.  Such,  imperfectly 
limned,  was  Timothy  Chance  as  he  stood 
before  Mr.  Loveday  the  bookseller. 

CHAPTER   X. 

"  Just  come  back,  Timothy  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  just  come  back." 

^'You've  been  away  a  long  time." 

"Seven  months,  sir." 

^'  Done  any  good  for  yourself  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Ah,  you've  got  a  pocketful  of  money, 
then." 

"  Not  a  penny,  sir." 

"  Yet  you  say  you've  done  well  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  I've  worked  hard,  and  had 
plenty  to  eat,  and  I'm  stronger  than  ever." 

"  Ah,  that's  what  you  mean  by  doins; 
well  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I'm  willingcr — I  mean,  more 
willing  than  ever." 

At  this  slip  of  language  and  its  correction 
Mr.  Loveday  cocked  up  his  ears,  and  took  a 
longer  look  at  the  lad.  Timothy  met  his 
gaze  ingenuously. 

"I  think  there's  an  improvement  in  you, 
Timothy." 

"  I  hope  so,  sir." 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"In  a  lot  of  places,  sir,  but  most  of  the 
time  in  a  school." 

"  Oh,  in  a  school.  Doing  what  ?  Study- 
ing?" 

XVII-13 


"A  little,  sir,"  said  Timothy  modestly; 
"  but  I  wasn't  engaged  for  that." 

"For  what,  then?" 

"  Garden  work,  knife-cleaning,  boot-clean- 
ing, running  of  errands,  making  myself 
generally  useful." 

"  And  picking  up  scholarship." 

"  As  much  of  it  as  ever  I  could,  sir." 

"  There  is  certainly  an  improvement  in 
you,  Timothy.  You  speak  more  correctly 
than  you  did." 

Timothy  was  silent,  but  his  face  flushed 
with  pleasure. 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  school  ? " 

"By  a  bit  of  good  luck,  sir — though  it 
wasn't  good  luck  to  another  boy  who  had  the 
place." 

"  What  is  one  man's  meat,  Timothy,  is 
another  man's  poison." 

"  Is  it,  sir  1 " 

"  So  they  say,  and  so  it  often  happens. 
Go  on." 

"  I  was  in  Essex,  sir,  looking  for  a  job. 
It  was  half -past  ten  in  the  morning." 

"  Carried  a  watch,  eh  ?" 

"No,  sir,  I  was  passing  a  church.  But  I 
didn't  pass  it.     I  stopped." 

"What  for?" 

"  There  was  a  fight  going  on.  Two  boys, 
pegging  away  at  each  other  like  one  o'clock. 
The  road  was  muddy,  and  they  rolled  over 
and  over  in  it,  then  got  up  and  went  at  it 
again.  When  they'd  had  enough  they  ran 
ofi'  different  ways,  and  I  lost  sight  of  'em.  I 
was  walking  off  myself  when  I  noticed  some- 
thing in  the  mud.  It  was  a  letter,  and  I 
picked  it  up,  and  looked  at  it.  I  couldn't 
read  the  address,  it  had  been  dug  into  the  mud 
so,  but  in  a  corner,  in  very  plain  writing,  I 
saw  the  name  of  Doctor  Porter.  I  went  into 
a  baker's  shop,  and  asked  if  they  knew 
Doctor  Porter,  and  they  said  he  kept  a  school 
a  little  way  off.  I  asked  them  to  show  me 
where  it  was,  as  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  thing  to  take  the  letter  to  him  myself, 
and  ask  him  for  a  job.  They  showed  me, 
and  I  saw  Doctor  Porter  himself ;  he  was  in 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  school-house,  and 
one  of  the  boys  who  had  been  fighting  was 
there  too.  I  gave  the  Doctor  the  letter,  and 
asked  him  if  it  was  his,  and  he  said  it  was. 
I  found  out  afterwards  that  it  was  a  very 
particular  letter,  and  had  some  money  in  it. 
The  boy  was  sent  out  to  post  it,  and  he  got 
fighting  and  dropped  it  in  the  mud.  Then 
the  Doctor  said  he  supposed  I  wanted  a 
reward,  and  I  said  no,  that  I  wanted  a  job. 
Not  to  make  too  long  a  story,  sir,  he  put  a 
lot  of  questions  to  me,  and  seemed  pleased 
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with  me,  and  he  sent  the  fighting  boy  away 
and  took  me  on  in  his  place  to  do  the  rough 
work." 

"  How  much  a  week,  Timothy  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Loveday. 

"  Two  shilHngs  a-week  and  my  keep." 

"  You  slept  there  1 " 

"  Y^es,  sir." 

"And  out  of  the  two  shillings  a-week  for 
some  months  you  saved  nothing  ?  You  come 
back  here  without  a  penny  V 

"  You  shall  hear,  sir.  My  clothes  were 
pretty  bad,  the  same  as  I've  got  on  now,  and 
I  thought  I'd  save  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
buy  a  new  suit.  I  did  buy  a  new  suit  the 
week  before  last,  but  I  didn't  wear  'em  for 
garden  work.  AVell,  sir,  while  I  was  with 
the  Doctor  I  was  very  happy.  Plenty  of 
work,  but  plenty  to  eat.  He  hadn't  many 
young  gentlemen  to  teach,  and  I've  found 
out  that  he  wasn't  well  off.  He  had  a 
daughter,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  not  as  old 
as  I  am,  and  she  had  a  bit  of  garden  that  I 
used  to  look  after  for  her.  I  took  a  lot  of 
pains  with  her  flowers,  and  she  was  so  pleased 
that  she  used  to  give  me  lessons.  I  can 
write  pretty  well,  sir." 

"  You  can,  eh  1  I'll  try  you  presently. 
Go  on  with  your  story." 

"  I  learnt  a  bit  of  grammar,  and  a  bit  of 
history,  and  a  bit  of  arithmetic.  It  was  a 
great  bit  of  luck  for  me,  but  it  ended  badly." 
Timothy  paused  and  sighed,  and  his  face 
became  grave.  "  I  used  to  stop  up  late  at 
night  to  study,  and  I  picked  up  a  lot.  Doctor 
Porter  seemed  always  to  have  a  peck  of 
trouble  on  him,  but  he  helped  me,  too,  a  bit, 
by  lending  me  books,  and  Mrs.  Porter  helped 
me  as  w^ell.  I  was  never  so  happy  before. 
I  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  as  I've  told 
you,  sir.  Everything  was  going  on  swim- 
mingly  till    last   week."     Timothy   paused 


''  What  happened  then,  Timothy  ?" 
"  I  went  to  bed  very  late ;  I'd  had  a  good 
hard  night  of  it,  and  I  had  to  get  up  very 
early   to  do  something   I   wanted  to  Miss 
Emily's  bit  of  garden." 

"  Miss  Emily  is  the  Doctor's  daughter  ?" 
"Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  how  long  I'd 
been  asleep,  but  it  was  dark  when  I  woke 
up  all  of  a  sudden  ^vith  a  singing  in  my 
ears,  and  a  lot  of  other  sounds  that  I  can't 
describe.  Then  I  heard  some  one  sing  out 
'Fire  ! '  I'm  pretty  quick,  sir,  as  a  rule,  and  I 
got  into  my  old  clothes  in  less  than  no  time, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Sure  enough,  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Miss  Emily  was  crying 
for  her  mother,  and  Doctor  Porter  was  run- 


ning about  like  a  madman.  I  raced  to  Mrs. 
Porter's  room,  and  helped  to  get  her  out, 
and  then  we  stood  and  watched  the  fire 
burning  up  the  house.  There  wasn't  a  drop 
of  water  except  what  we  could  get  from  the 
pump,  and  that  came  out  with  a  dribble.  A 
fire-engine  came  up  when  it  was  too  late.  By 
that  time  the  house  was  a  mass  of  flames. 
There  wasn't  one  bit  of  furniture  saved,  nor 
a  book.  All  their  clothes  were  burnt,  and 
everything  they  had,  except  what  they  stood 
upright  in.  My  new  suit  of  clothes  went  too, 
but  I  didn't  think  of  that ;  I  was  too  sorry  for 
Miss  Emily  and  her  mother  and  father.  We 
had  a  dreadful  time,  and  when  daylight  came 
the  whole  house  and  everything  in  it  was  a  heap 
of  ashes.  Some  friends  took  Doctor  Porter  and 
his  wife  and  Miss  Emily  away,  and  I  hung 
about,  almost  dazed  out  of  my  senses.  I 
saved  one  thing,  though — this  fowl  here,  and 
the  basket.  The  next  day  I  saw  Doctor 
Porter.  '  My  lad,'  he  said,  '  I  owe  you  a 
week's  wages ;  here's  your  florin ;  I'm  a 
ruined  man,  and  you  must  look  out  for 
another  situation.'  He  spoke  nothing  but 
the  truth,  sir  ;  he  ivas  ruined  ;  he  wasn't  in- 
sured for  a  penny.  I  wouldn't  take  the 
florin ;  I  told  him  about  this  fowl  that  I'd 
saved,  and  I  asked  him  to  let  me  have  that 
instead.  'Take  it  and  welcome,'  he  said. 
'  and  your  florin  too.'  But  I  wouldn't.  I 
wanted  badly  to  see  Miss  Emily  to  tell  hei 
hoAv  sorry  I  was,  and  to  wish  her  good-bye. 
but  Doctor  Porter  had  sent  her  off"  I  don  : 
know  where,  so  I  had  to  come  away  witli 


out 
sir.'' 


.  so 

her.      That's   the   whole   stor\ 


"  A  sad  story,  Timothy." 
"Yes,  sir,  you  may  well  say  that." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  1 " 
"That's   what's   puzzling  me,  sir."     And 
Timothy  cast  a  wistful   look  at  the  book- 
seller. 

"  Take  this  book  in  your  hand.     Open  it 
anywhere.     Now  read." 

Timothy  opened  the  book,  and  with  great 
fluency  read  from  the  top  of  the  page. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Loveday.  "  Y^ou 
can  write,  you  say.  Sit  down  there ;  here's 
paper,  here's  a  pen.  Now  write  what  I  say. 
'  The  world  is  filled  with  fools  and  bunglers, 
and  a  few  clever  men.  A  small  proportion 
of  these  clever  men  grow  rich,  because  they 
are  that  way  inclined ;  the  majority  die 
poor,  because  they  are  not  entirely  sordid- 
minded.  The  fools  and  bunglers  grow  so,  in 
a  small  measure  from  inheritance,  in  a  large 
measure  from  indolence  and  a  lack  of  judi- 
Give  it  to  me." 
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He  examined  the  paper  carefully. 

"Ah!  Writing  tolerably  good.  Not  a 
bad  style ;  improvement  will  come  by  in- 
dustry.* I  think  you  have  that,  Timothy 
Chance." 

"  I  think  I  have,  sir," 

"  Three  mistakes  in  spelhng.  Bunglers  is 
not  spelt  b  u  ng  e  1.  Inheritance  is  not  spelt 
without  an  h  and  with  an  e  in  the  last  syl- 
lable. Judicious  is  not  spelt  j  e  w.  For  the 
rest,  all  right.     A  bit  of  arithmetic,  eh  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Be  ready  with  your  pen  and  paper.  I 
buy  a  parcel  of  twenty-eight  books  at  auction 
for  three  and  sixpence ;  three  I  sell  for 
waste-paper,  sixteen  at  twopence  each,  five 
at  threepence  each,  two  at  fourpence,  and 
one  for  a  shilling.     What's  the  result  ? " 

"You  lay  out  three  and  sixpence,  sir," 
said  Timothy,  almost  instantaneously;  he 
w^as  sharp  at  most  things,  but  especially 
sharp  at  figures ;  "  and  you  get  back  five  and 
sevenpence.     Two  and  a  penny  profit." 

"  Quite  right.     Anything  else  ?  " 

"  The  three  books  you  sell  for  waste-paper 
will  bring  in  something ;  perhaps  they're  big 
ones." 

"Perhaps  they're  little  ones.  We  won't 
reckon  them.     Anything  else  1 " 

"  You  bought  twenty-eight  books,  sir  ;  you 
only  gave  me  twenty-seven  to  figure  out. 
One  short,  sir." 

"  That  was  stolen,  Timothy." 

"Where  from,  sir." 

"  From  the  stall  outside." 

"  It  couldn't  have  been,  sir,  if  you  had  a 
sharp  boy  to  attend  to  it  for  you." 

"  Ah !  The  question  is,  where  to  find 
that  particularly  sharp  boy  ? " 

"  He's  handy,  sir — almost  at  your  elbow." 
Now,  although  these  words  betokened  a  cer- 
tain confidence  and  were  spoken  with  a 
certain  boldness,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  was  a 
tremor  in  Timothy's  voice  as  he  uttered 
them.  The  conversation  between  him  and 
Mr.  Loveday  had  been  strangely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  earnest  desire  to  be  taken 
into  Mr.  Loveday's  service.  He  had  been 
upheld  by  this  hope  as  he  tramped  from 
Essex  after  the  school-house  had  been  burnt 
down,  and  he  had  hurried  back  to  London 
more  swdftly  than  he  would  have  done  with- 
out it. 

Mr.  Loveday  ruminated  ;  Timothy  Chance 
waited  anxiously. 

"  I'm  rather  a  peculiar  fellow,  Timothy," 
said  Mr.  Loveday  presently  ;  "not  at  all  un- 
pleasant out  of  business,  unless  you  quarrel 
with  my  social  crotchets,  and  you're  not  old 


enough  to  do  that  yet,  Timothy,  but  very 
strict  in  business  matters,  however  trifling. 
That  fowl  of  yours  is  beginning  to  crow, 
Timothy." 

"It's  all  right,  sir,"  said  Timothy  in  a 
tone  of  wistful  expectation,  "  please  finish." 

"This  strictness  of  mine  in  business  mat- 
ters may  make  me  a  hard  master  j  I  haven't 
tried  my  hand  in  that  line  much,  as  I've 
always  attended  to  my  shop  myself,  but  I 
will  not  deny  that  I'm  half  inclined  to  engage 
a  lad." 

"  Make  it  a  whole  mind,  sir,  and  engage 
me." 

Timothy's  occasionally  apt  replies  tickled 
and  pleased  Mr.  Loveday  ;  they  betokened  a 
kind  of  cleverness  which  he  appreciated. 

"As  we  stand  now,"  continued  Mr.  Love- 
day, "  man  and  boy,  not  master  and  servant, 
we  have  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other." 

"Thank  you,  sir." 

"It  would  be  a  pity  to  weaken  this 
feeling." 

"  It  might  be  made  stronger,  sir." 

"  There  are  numberless  things  to  consider. 
If  I  say,  '  Up  at  six  every  morning,'  up  at 
six  it  would  have  to  be." 

"And  should  be,  sir." 

"  If  I  say,  'Every  day's  work  completely 
done,  every  day's  accounts  satisfactorily 
made  up,  before  the  next  day  commences,'  it 
would  have  to  be.  That  fowl  of  yours  is 
crowing  louder,  Timothy.  No  shirking  of 
w^ork  by  the  excuse  that  it  doesn't  belong  to 
the  duties  I  engage  a  lad  for.  You  under- 
stand all  this  f 

"  I  understand  it,  sir." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  satisfaction  given, 
the  cart  would  run  along  smoothly.  There 
might  be  a  little  time  in  the  evening  for 
study  and  reading ;  there  might  be  sundry 
pleasant  interludes  which  one  can't  think  of 
right  ofi".     Eh,  Timothy?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  had  it  in  your  mind  ?" 

"I  did,  sir." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  glancing  at  the 
lad,  "there  is  one  most  important  question 
• — the  question  of  respectability." 

"There's  nothing  against  me,  sir.  You 
may  inquire  of  everybody  I've  worked  for." 

"  I  mean  the  question  of  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance. Now,  Timothy,  you  will  not  have 
the  assurance  to  assert  that  ymi  present  a 
respectable  appearance  ? " 

'-  Cluck  !  cluck  !  cluck  !"  went  the  fowl  in 
the  basket. 

Timothy's  eyes  wandered  dolefully  over 
his  ragged  garments. 
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"  If  my  new  suit  of  clothes  hadn't  been 
burnt/'  he  murmured 

"But  they  are  burnt.  Spilt  milk,  you 
know.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  if 
you  can  obtain  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  I'll 
give  you  a  trial,  Timothy." 

"  Cluck  !  cluck  !  cluck  !  Cluck  !  cluck  ! 
cluck  !"  from  the  basket.  A  jubilant,  noisy, 
triumphant  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  force 
upon  the  world  the  knowledge  of  a  great 
event.  Timothy  knelt  down,  put  his  hand 
in  the  basket,  and  drew  forth  a  new-laid  egg. 

"  The  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
knife  will  ope."  But  surely  that  knife  never 
presented  itself,  as  it  did  at  the  present 
moment,  in  the  form  of  a  new-laid  egg. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Church  Alley,  in  which  Mr.  Loveday's 
second-hand  bookshop  was  situated,  was  not 
in  the  most  squalid  part  of  the  east,  wherein 
may  be  found  horrible  patches,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  haunts  of  heathens  in  savage 
lands  are  a  veritable  paradise.  It  was,  in- 
deed, in  close  contiguity  to  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  it,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
famous  butchers'  mart  which,  in  the  present 
day,  is  shorn  of  its  doubtful  glories.  The 
alley  was  a  slit  in  the  main  thoroughfare, 
running  parallel  with  it,  about  sixty  yards 
in  length,  and  containing  thirty-four  tene- 
ments, sixteen  of  which  were  private  dwell- 
ings and  eighteen  places  of  business.  In  the 
flourishing  west  it  would  have  been  con- 
verted into  an  arcade,  and  dignified  with  an 
imposing  name  drawn  from  royal  or  martial 
records ;  in  the  toiling  east  it  was  simply 
what  it  professed  to  be — an  alley,  very  nar- 
row, very  shabby,  and  generally  very  dark. 
When  winter  fogs  lay  thick  upon  the  mighty 
city  they  reached  perfection  when  they 
floated  to  Church  Alley  and  settled  there. 
Then  was  the  darkness  truly  Egyptian,  and 
there  the  gloom  remained,  as  if  in  proud  as- 
sertion of  the  fitness  of  things,  long  after 
surrounding  thoroughfares  were  bright.  The 
sun  rose  later  there  and  set  earlier,  and  in 
freezing  time  it  was  a  very  heaven  of  slides 
days  after  surrounding  space  was  thawing. 
The  explanation  of  these  unusual  phenomena 
may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  when 
"weather"  got  into  Church  Alley  it  could 
not  easily  get  out.  There  was  no  roadway 
for  horses  and  carts ;  between  the  rows  of 
houses  ran  a  footpath  ten  feet  in  width.  The 
enterprising  builder  who  purchased  the  land 
and  d6signed  the  estate  had  husbanded  his 
inches  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  the  greatest  pos- 


sible number  of  rents  to  be  squeezed  out  of 
them,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen," and  this  applies  to  weeds  as  well  as 
flowers.  Persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  neighbourhood  would  have 
passed  Church  Alley  without  noticing  it, 
even  without  being  aware  that  there  was 
such  a  thoroughfare  within  hail ;  it  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  shrink  from  notice,  and  to 
have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  of  obscurity,  notwith- 
standing that  it  had  at  one  end  a  public- 
house  and  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  and  at  the 
other  end  a  pawnbroker's  shop  and  a  public- 
house.  These  four  establishments  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  archways  to  the  para- 
dise of  Church  Alley,  and  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  the  year,  in  rain 
or  shine,  in  winter  or  summer,  lost  and 
wretched  Peris  could  always  be  seen  there, 
lingering  at  the  gates.  Public-houses  and 
pawnbrokers'  shops  are  as  the  very  breath  of 
life  in  the  east  of  London,  and  are  important 
and  degraded  elements  in  the  education  of 
the  dwellers  therein.  Children  from  their 
earliest  days  are  familiar  with  them,  and 
grow  into  the  knowledge  (which  fair  minds 
cannot  dispute)  that  these  institutions  are 
planted  there  especially  for  their  behoof. 
Brewers  and  distillers  grow  fat  upon  vice, 
and  go  smilingly  through  the  world,  con- 
veniently blind  to  the  fact  that  the  richer 
they  grow  the  more  crowded  become  the 
ranks  of  those  wretched  ones  from  whose 
midst  our  prisons  are  filled,  and  whose  lives 
are  a  standing  reproach  to  humanity  and 
civilisation.  It  is  not  the  fair  use,  but  the 
gross  abuse,  of  a  system  which  is  here  de- 
plored. The  axe  should  be  laid  to  it,  despite 
the  Moloch  called  vested  interests,  which  is 
set  up  at  the  least  remonstrance  to  frighten 
the  timid.  Let  there  be  beershops  and  pub- 
lic-houses within  limits,  but  it  is  an  infamous 
legislation  which  sanctions  and  encourages 
(as  is  to  be  verified  to-day  in  slices  of  the 
east)  every  fifth  or  sixth  tenement  to  be 
either  one  or  the  other.  To  contend,  in 
respect  of  these  hot-beds  of  vice,  that  the 
law  of  supply  follows  the  law  of  demand,  is 
an  unblushing  falsehood ;  they  are  distinctly 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  very  men  who 
fatten  upon  the  degradation,  and  who  are 
often  to  be  seen  upon  public  platfoi'ms  de- 
ploring the  evils  of  which  they  are  the  crea- 
tors. The  sermons  these  smug  moralists 
preach — to  win  votes,  or  to  prove  themselves 
qualified  for   public  office,   or   to   air   their 
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spurious  philanthropy — are  the  bitterest  of 
mockeries. 

Between  the  particular  public-houses  and 
pawnbrokers'  shops  which  flanked  Church 
Alley  were  dotted  other  notable  places  of 
business.  To  wit,  Mr.  Joseph  Loveday's 
secondhand  bookshop,  to  which  we  have 
been  already  introduced,  a  sweetstuff  shop, 
a  cookshop,  a  wardrobe  shop,  and  a  printer's 
office,  in  which  the  master  worked  at  case 
and  press  as  his  own  journeyman.  To  the 
small  boys  and  girls  in  the  vicinity  of  Church 
Alley  these  shops  were  a  great  attraction, 
and  they  patronised  them  generously.  The 
wardrobe  shop,  which,  like  the  bookshop, 
dealt  only  in  secondhand  goods,  was  as  allur- 
ing to  the  grown-up  folk  of  the  female  sex 
as  it  was  to  the  youngsters,  and  longing  were 
the  eyes  cast  upon  the  faded  silks  and  satins 
displayed  in  the  dingy  window.  A  shrewd, 
wise  woman  was  Mrs.  Peeper,  the  keeper 
thereof,  a  woman  deeply  and  strangely 
versed  in  the  desires  and  temptations  of  the 
lowly  female  heart.  A  woman  of  attain- 
ments, too,  who  might  have  won  a  name  as 
a  writer  of  fiction  had  her  steps  been  led  in 
that  direction.  In  her  shop-window  would 
be  displayed  a  much  worn  and  frayed  satin 
dress,  with  a  train  so  long  as  to  set  female 
mouths  watering,  and  to  this  dress  would  be 
attached  the  legend,  "  From  the  wardrobe  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  P — ss  of  W — s." 
The  legend  set  afloat  would  go  the  rounds, 
and  girls  and  women  would  flock  to  gaze  at 
the  dress  which  had  once  adorned  the  figure 
of  a  royal  princess.  At  another  time  Mrs. 
Peeper  would  arrange  in  her  window  several 
pairs  of  shoes,  boots,  and  silk  stockings, 
which  she  would  announce  as  "  Direct  from 
B — eking — m  P — 1 — ce  ; "  at  another  time  a 
flounced  petticoat  from  a  duchess ;  at  other 
times  hats,  feathers,  gloves,  trimmings,  capes, 
and  various  items  of  vanity,  which  she  would 
cunningly  bait  with  tempting  legends  to 
catch  her  fish.  Mrs.  Peeper  might  be  ac- 
counted somewhat  of  a  magician,  for  she 
filled  the  minds  of  many  females  with  fancies 
which  played  their  parts  in  dreams,  changing 
charwomen  into  duchesses,  young  girls  into 
princesses,  and  garrets  into  palaces.  Mrs. 
Peeper  seldom  failed  to  land  her  fish,  and 
the  royal  garments  would  be  sold  at  singu- 
larly moderate  prices,  and,  moreover,  pay- 
ment taken  at  so  much  per  week. 

Then  there  was  the  printer,  Mr.  Eden- 
borough.  In  his  window  were  displayed 
specimens  of  cheap  printing,  cards,  billheads, 
handbills,  and  what  not,  but  there  were  clear 
spaces   through   which   the   children    could 


peep  at  the  master  printer  at  his  work.  His 
stock  in  trade  consisted  of  one  frame,  con- 
taining about  a  dozen  cases  of  fancy  typo, 
which,  with  three  pairs  of  cases  of  small  pica, 
comprised  his  treasures  in  metal ;  there  was 
also  a  rack  of  large  wood  letter  for  display 
bills ;  also  an  old  Albion  press.  The  young- 
sters stared  their  eyes  out  at  him  as  he  stood 
before  the  frame,  composing  stick  in  hand, 
picking  up  the  types  with  that  swaying 
motion  of  his  body  which  the  spectators  did 
not  know  was  the  sign  of  an  inferior  work- 
man, for  the  skilful  and  expert  compositor, 
the  one  who  has  genuinely  earned  his  reputa- 
tion as  "  a  whip,"  keeps  his  body  still  as  his 
hands  travel  over  the  case  ;  they  stared  the 
harder  when  they  saw  him  lock  up  the  chase 
in  which  the  card  or  handbill  was  inserted ; 
and  they  stared  the  harder  still  when  he 
worked  ink-roller  and  press,  and  pulled  off" 
impressions  of  the  job  in  hand.  He  was 
rather  proud  of  his  audience,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  disperse  them ;  their  admiration 
was  a  tribute,  and  it  sweetened  his  labours. 

Then  there  was  the  cook-shop,  in  which,  at 
stated  hours  of  the  day,  hot  dishes  made 
their  appearance,  smoking.  A  great  attrac- 
tion, these ;  tantalizing  perhaps,  but  at  all 
events  the  youngsters  had  the  smell  for 
nothing.  Sometimes  a  stray  ha'penny  from 
the  juvenile  throng  found  its  way  into  the 
cook-shop  till.  Thereafter  would  ensue,  in 
some  convenient  nook,  such  a  feast  as  Cali- 
gula never  enjoyed. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  Sly,  the  proprietor 
of  the  sweetstufF-shop.  Such  mysteries  of 
sweetness,  sticky  or  otherwise,  but  generally 
sticky,  were  in  his  window  that  the  children, 
once  they  got  there,  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  tearing  themselves  away.  Ha'pence 
and  farthings — the  latter  largely  predomi- 
nating— burnt  holes  in  the  pockets  of  small 
breeches,  and  invariably,  unless  the  plum-duft' 
of  the  cook-shop  stopped  the  way,  were  swept 
into  Mr.  Sly's  till.  There  was,  besides,  in 
this  man's  establishment  a  strange  and  over- 
whelming temptation  which  lured  the  chil- 
dren on,  and  filled  them  now  with  visions  of 
ineffable  happiness,  and  now  with  visions  of 
dark  despair.  The  exquisite  feelings  of  Man- 
fred were  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
breasts  of  these  small  morsels  of  mortality. 
In  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  his  shop  Mr. 
Sly  kept  what  was  spoken  of  as  a  "dolly," 
which  may  be  described  as  a  species  of  rou- 
lette board,  the  ball — a  marble — being  sent 
spinning  down  a  corkscrew  tower  till  it 
reached  the  numbers,  and  finally  settled  in 
its  resting-place.     The  rule  of  this  gambling 
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game  was  the  easiest  imaginable,  and  will  be 
understood  by  the  words  "  double  or  quits," 
a  system  which,  in  its  results,  was  painfully 
comprehensible  to  the  young  reprobates  who 
patronised  it.  A  case  in  point  occurred  at  the 
precise  time  that  Mr.  Loveday  and  Timothy 
Chance  were  talking  together,  and  what  en- 
sued may  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Sly's  method  of  conducting  that  part  of 
his  business. 

A  juvenile  of  the  male  sex  had  come  unex- 
pectedly into  possession  of  a  farthing.  It 
had  not  been  given  to  him  "to  be  good;" 
he  had  picked  it  up  in  Church  Alley.  He 
looked  at  it  at  first  in  wonder  and  delight  at 
his  good  luck,  then  he  flourished  it  trium- 
phantly. Forthwith  he  was  surrounded,  and 
far  and  wide  the  news  spread  that  "  Billy 
Forester  had  picked  up  a  farden."  This  caused 
the  meeting  to  be  a  numerous  one.  Before 
proceeding  to  discuss  how  it  should  be  spent 
there  was  a  difficulty  to  smooth  over. 

"  I  cried,  '  'Arves  ! ' "  said  little  Bob  Bracey. 

"  You  didn't,"  said  Billy  Forester. 

"I  did!" 

"You  didn't!" 

"  Look  'ere ;  I'll  fight  you  for  it !" 

"  No,  yer  won't.  It's  mine,  and  I  means  to 
stick  to  it." 

"What  are  you  goin'  to  do  with  it V  was 
asked  in  a  chorus. 

"Spend  it,"  said  Billy. 

"In  course  he  is.  The  farden's  Billy's, 
and  he's  goin'  to  spend  it.  We'll  all  'ave  a 
lick." 

Then  ensued  a  discussion  upon  ways  and 
means. 

"I  think,"  said  Billy,  "I'll  spend  it  in 
burnt  almonds." 

This  caused  dismay.  A  farthing's  worth 
of  burnt  almonds  among  so  many,  Billy  by 
right  taking  the  lion's  share,  would  go  a  very 
little  way ;  the  majority  of  Billy's  comrades 
would  not  get  even  a  "  lick." 

"  I  tell  yer  wot  to  do,  Billy,"  said  a  shrewd 
youngster.  "  'Ave  a  spin  at  old  Sly's  dolly, 
and  double  it." 

"Yes,  do,  Billy,  and  double  it  agin. 
Then  we'll  all  'ave  a  taste." 

Why  they  called  Mr.  Sly  "  old  Sly  "  can- 
not be  explained,  the  vendor  of  sweetstuff 
being  comparatively  a  young  man ;  but  it  is 
a  way  poor  children  have. 

Billy  Forester  was  at  heart  a  gambler. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  said. 

Away  he  marched,  followed  by  the  admir- 
ing crowd.  Billy,  having  found  a  farthing, 
was  a  hero. 

"Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Sly  as  they  flocked 


into  his  shop,  "  not  so  many  of  yer.  Hallo, 
Billy,  it's  you.     What  do  you  want  ■? " 

Billy  replied  by  crooking  his  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sly's 
back  room.  That  the  gambling  had  to  be 
carried  on  in  secrecy  made  it  all  the  more 
tempting  to  the  juveniles.  It  was  supposed 
by  many  that  Mr.  Sly  would  be  beheaded  if 
the  government  caught  him  at  it. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Sly,  "you  and  me, 
Billy.  Now,  clear  out,  every  one  of  yer,  or 
I'll  shut  up  shop.  You  can  wait  outside  for 
Billy." 

He  hustled  them  out  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
and  they  clustered  in  the  alley  in  pleasurable 
expectation,  waiting  for  Billy.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Sly  conducted  the  hero  to  the  little  back 
room. 

"'Ow  much  for,  Billy  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sly. 

"  A  farden." 

"  Only  a  farden !  Well,  never  mind ; 
little  fish  is  sweet.     'And  it  over." 

Billy  parted  with  his  farthing. 

"  Will  you  go  fust,  Billy  ?  " 

"  No,  you,"  said  Bill. 

"  'Ere  goes,  then."  Down  the  screw 
turret  went  the  marble,  spinning  round  and 
round,  and  when  it  landed  Mr.  Sly  called, 
"  Eight.     Bather  a  low  number  that,  Billy." 

Billy  took  the  marble,  spitting  first  in  his 
hand  for  luck,  and  put  it  in  the  hole  at  the 
top  of  the  tower. 

"Twelve,"  said  Mr.  Sly. 

Billy,  having  won,  was  entitled  to  one 
half-penny's  worth  of  sweetstuff  for  his  far- 
thing. He  could  choose,  at  liberty,  almond- 
rock,  acid  drops,  peppermint  stick,  barley 
sugar,  hardbake,  toffee,  treacle  rock,  or  any 
other  sweet  condiment  he  preferred.  He 
was  debating  what  to  do  when  the  voice  of 
Mephistopheles  fell  upon  his  ear. 

"You've  got  a  ha'porth,  Billy.  Make  it  a 
penn'orth.     Go  in  and  win." 

Billy  remembered  what  one  in  the  meeting 
had  said,  "  and  double  it  agin."     He  would. 

"  I'll  go  fust  this  time,  Mr.  Sly,"  he  said. 

Down  went  the  marble,  and,  with  a  long 
face,  Mr.  Sly  called  out,  "  Twenty-three. 
But  it's  to  be  beaten,  Billy." 

He  did  not  beat  it,  however,  his  number 
being  fourteen. 

"  That  makes  a  penn'orth,  Mr.  Sly,"  said 
Billy  exultantly. 

"  That  makes  a  penn'orth,"  said  Mr.  Sly 
despondently.  "  Make  it  tuppence  or  nothink. 
Yer  sure  to  win." 

"Amir' 

"  Sure.     You'll  see." 

Billy,  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  seized  the 
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fatal  marble,  and  sent  it  spinning  down  the 
corkscrew  turret. 

"  The  same  number  agin,"  he  cried. 
"Twenty-three." 

"  A  true  bill,"  said  Mr.  Sly,  his  face  darken- 
ing. "  Down  I  go.  Well,  of  all  the  luck  ! 
Twenty-two." 

"I've  won,"  said  Billy,  trembling  from 
excitement. 

"  I  told  yer  yer  would,  and  yer'll  win 
agin  if  yer  not  chicken  'earted.  Fourpence 
or  nothink  ?     Wot  do  yer  say  ? " 

"  I  say  yes,"  replied  Billy  in  a  loud  tone  ; 
he  was  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  delirious 
excitement  of  gambling  and  winning  largely, 
and  his  blood  was  in  a  ferment.  "  Four- 
pence  or  nothink.     'Ere  goes." 

There  did  go  the  marble,  and  landed  in 
twenty-one.  Mr.  Sly  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  before.  His  number  was  seven.  His 
face  grew  darker  and  darker. 

"  Fourpenn'orth  !"  cried  Billy,  "  Hooray  !  " 

' '  Try  agin, "  urged  Mephistopheles.  ' '  Eight- 
pen  n'orth  or  nothink  !  Why,  yer  in  sech  luck 
that  yer'd  break  the  Bank  of  England. 
There's  no  standing  agin  yer.  I'm  desperate, 
I  am.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  yer  was  to 
break  me." 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  dazzled  with 
visions  of  armsful  of  sweetstuff,  Billy  for  the 
fifth  time  sent  the  marble  down  and  for  the 
fifth  time  won.  He  screamed  out  the  fact  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

"  That's  Billy  cry  in'  out,"  said  one  of  the 
throng  outside.     "  He's  winnin'." 

"  He'll  'ave  the  'ole  bloomin'  shop,"  said 
another. 

"  If  I  was  Billy  I'd  stash  it,"  remarked  a 
clear-brained  juvenile.  "  I  know  'ow  it'll 
end.     I've  been  there  myself." 

"  Oh,  you  !  you've  got  no  pluck  !  Go  in 
and  win,  Billy  !  " 

This  exhortp^tion  was  shouted  out,  and  it 
reached  Billy's  ears. 

"There,"  said  Mr.  Sly  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  and  striving  hard  to 
smother  his  resentment  at  Billy's  good  for- 
tune, "  d'yer  'ear  wot  they  say  1  Go  in  and 
win.  Yer've  got  eightpenn'orth,  make  it 
sixteenpenn'orth  or  nothink.  There  was  a 
boy  'ere  last  week" — and  Mr.  Sty  gazed 
meditatively  before  him  at  the  visionary  boy 
he  was  referring  to — "  who  commenced  with 
a  farden,  jest  like  you,  and  he  won  nine 
times  runnin'.  It's  nothink  much  at  fust — 
a  farden,  a,  ha'penny,  a  penny.  It's  now  that 
it  begins  to  mount  up.  Yes,  nine  times 
running  he  won — ten  shillings  and  eight- 
pence,  that's  wot  he  got  the  worth  of.     He 


went  out  loaded.  Four  pound  of  'ardbake, 
a  pound  of  burnt  almonds,  a  pound  of  barley 
sugar,  three  pound  of  pepperment  rock,  same 
of  toffee,  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  I 
didn't  mind  a  bit ;  it  did  me  good.  That's 
the  way  to  make  a  forchen." 

The  recital  of  the  catalogue  of  treasures 
was  too  much  for  Billy,  and  the  marble 
being  insidiously  slipped  into  his  palm  by 
the  cunning  tradesman — who  was  quite  aware 
that  if  you  go  on  doubling  or  nothing  it  must 
eventually  come  to  nothing — Billy,  with 
quivering  nerves,  dropped  it  down  the  cork- 
screw turret. 

"Three!"  shouted  Mr.  Sly.  "But  I 
might  git  one  or  two.  'Ere  goes.  Seventeen  ! 
Nothink." 

Billy  was  sobered.  Ruined  and  chapfallen 
he  preceded  Mr.  Sly  into  the  shop,  and 
thence  emerged  into  the  alley,  where  he 
related  his  misfortune,  while  Mr.  Sly,  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  wiped  his  heated  brows,  and 
called  out — 

"  Never  say  die,  Billy.  Better  luck  next 
time." 

But  Billy  was  not  to  be  consoled.  His  com- 
panions, disgusted  with  his  bad  luck  and  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations,  fell  off  from 
him  one  by  one,  and  he  was  left  quite  alone. 
A  few  minutes  ago  he  was  a  personage,  now 
he  was  nobody.     He  felt  the  fall. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Timothy  Chance  went  from  Mr.  Love- 
day's  shop  with  the  warm  new-laid  egg  in 
his  hand.  By  permission  of  the  bookseller 
he  left  his  one  possession,  the  fowl  rescued 
from  the  burning  schoolhouse,  behind  him, 
Mr.  Loveday  saying  jocosely — 

"  If  it  lays  another  egg  to-day,  Timothy,  I 
shall  claim  it." 

"All  right,  sir,"  Timothy  had  rephed. 
"  It  won't  lay  another  to-day,  but  there  will 
be  one  to-morrow.  It's  a  bird  that  can  earn 
its  own  living." 

A  remark  which  caused  Mr.  Loveday  to 
laugh,  and  to  think,  "  You're  a  clever  fellow, 
Timothy.     There's  stuff  in  you." 

Nearly  everybody  within  hail  of  Church 
Alley  who  was  familiar  with  Timothy's  face 
was  always  pleased  to  see  him,  and  indeed  it 
may  with  truth  he  averred  that  he  had  not 
an  enemy.  This  pleasant  fact  was  the  reward 
of  his  willing  and  cheerful  spirit,  which  inva- 
riably prompted  him  to  do  a  good  turn  if  it 
was  in  his  power.  But  he  had  one  especial 
friend  for  whom,  above  all  others,  he  had  a 
deep  regard.     The  name  of  this  friend  was 
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Teddy  Meadows,  a  lad  about  the  same  age  as 
himself,  and  of  about  the  same  build.  The 
liking  for  each  other  which  existed  between 
these  lads  might  have  ripened  into  a  firm 
and  lasting  bond  of  friendship  in  their  man- 
hood, had  circumstances  been  favourable.  It 
had  commenced  with  a  timely  service  which 
Timothy  rendered  Teddy  some  years  ago. 
Tedd}^,  although  as  tall  as  Timothy,  was  of  a 
weakly  constitution,  and  suffered  from  lame- 
ness. One  day,  while  crossing  the  White- 
chapel  Road,  he  fell  under  the  feet  of  a  horse, 
which  was  drawing  a  loaded  hay  cart,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Timothy  rushing  forward 
and  dragging  him  away,  he  would  probably 
have  received  fatal  injuries.  As  it  was,  he 
was  much  shaken,  and  Timothy  had  to  carry 
him  home.  The  parents  were  grateful  to 
Timothy  for  the  rescue,  and  thus  the  bond 
between  him  and  Teddy  was  commenced. 
Teddy's  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  not  a 
bad  one,  and  being  a  steady  man  and  a  cap- 
able, was  successful  in  obtaining  pretty  steady 
work.  He  had  a  fairly  comfortable  home, 
and,  without  being  able  to  put  by  much 
money  for  a  rainy  day,  kept  his  family  in 
comfort.  Their  one  sorrow  was  Teddy's 
lameness  and  his  weak  constitution. 

It  was  to  Teddy's  house  that  Timothy 
wended  his  way  when  he  left  Mr.  Loveday's 
shop,  not  only  because  of  liis  desire  to  see 
his  friend  and  to  relate  his  adventures,  but 
because  he  had  a  vague  hope  that  Teddy 
might  be  able  to  advise  how  he  was  to  obtain 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes.  On  the  road  he  met 
Mr.  Meadows,  and  he  fancied  that  Teddy's 
father  was  graver  than  usual ;  there  were 
certainly  signs  of  trouble  in  Mr.  Meadows's 
face.  "Perhaps  he's  out  of  work,"  thought 
Timothy.  He  went  up  to  Mr.  Meadows,  and 
accosted  him. 

"  It's  a  long  time  since  we've  seen  you," 
said  Mr.  Meadows.  He  spoke  absently,  and 
did  not  seem  to  observe  how  poorly  Timothy 
was  dressed. 

"  I've  been  in  the  country,"  said  Timothy, 
"  but  the  gentleman  I  worked  for  was  burnt 
out  last  week." 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  said  Mr.  Meadows. 
"  There's  more  trouble  in  the  world  than 
there  ought  to  be." 

Timothy  supposed  that  Mr.  Meadows  made 
this  remark  because  he  was  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  com- 
ment upon  it.  From  a  young  lad  to  a  grown 
man  with  a  family  it  might  savour  of  imper- 
tinence. 

"  I  have  just  come  back  to  London,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  was  going  to  see  Teddy." 


"  Were  you  ? "     The  father's  face  bright- 
ened a  little,  then  fell  again.    •'  He'll  be  glad 
to  see  you.     He  has  often  spoken  of  yo 
especially   lately.      My    poor    boy!"      H. 
almost  broke  down. 

Timothy's  heart  sank  ^vithin  him. 

"  Is  Teddy  unwell  1 "  he  asked. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  replied  Mr.  Meadows, 
turning  his  head. 

"  Very  ill  1 "  said  Timothy  with  sudden 
terror. 

"  Very,  very  ill."  He  turned  his  fac 
again  to  Timothy,  grateful  for  the  note  > 
sympathy  in  the  lad's  voice,  and  then  Tini' 
thy  saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  wit 
tears. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  so  sorry  ! "  said  Timo- 
thy, unable  to  restrain  his  own  tears.  "  Not 
seriously,  Mr.  Meadows,  not  seriously,  I 
hope." 

"Yes,  seriously,"  said  Mr.  Meadows  sadl} 
and  he  laid  a  kind  hand  on  Timothy's  shou 
der.     "But  go  and  see  him.      He  will  1 
glad."     And  saying  this,  apd  afraid  to  tni~ 
himself  further,  Mr.  Meadows  hurried  awa} 
to  his  work. 

Timothy  walked  slowly  on,  greatly  shocki  ^ 
by  the  sorrowful  news.    Mr.  Meadow's  voir 
and   manner   denoted    that    he   feared   tl. 
worst.     The  worst  1     Yes,  perhaps  death. 

It  stirred  Timothy's  heart  deeply  ;  a  wa\ 
of  sorrow  was  passing  over  it,  and  he  h; 
never  till  this  moment  realised  how  mur 
he  loved  the  young  friend  who  was  lying  i 
such  peril.  His  own  troubles  were  f orgottei 
he  thought  only  of  poor  Teddy. 

He  quickened  his  steps,  and  soon  reached 
Mr.  Meadows's  house.  He  was  about  to 
knock  at  the  street  door  when  it  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  came  from  the  house,  sayini; 
to  Mrs.  Meadows,  who  stood  on  the  door- 
step— 

"  Remember — a  new-laid  egg." 

Timothy  started,  and  looked  after  tl 
doctor.     Then  he  went  up  to  Mrs.  Meadow  . 

"Oh,  Tim!"  sobbed  the  woman,  "m\ 
poor  boy  is  dying  !  " 

"Is  the  new-laid  egg  for  Teddy  ? "  asked 
Timothy  in  a  shaking  voice. 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  only  thing,,  mixed  with  a 
little  wine,  the  doctor  says,  that  will  keep 
strength  in  him  till  his  father  comes  back 
from  work." 

"  I  have  brought  one,  Mrs.  Meadows," 
said  Timothy  sadly.  "  You  may  be  sure  it 
is  new-laid — only  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  said  Mrs.  Meadows. 
"  Come  in,  my  dear.  Teddy  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you  ! " 
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THE  SEA. 


By  F.  H.  bowman. 


X^T'IDE  world  of  waters  !  thy  unceasing  roar 
Eeaches  my  ear — thy  ever-restless  waves 

Delight  my  eye — the  fulness  of  thy  swelling  laves 
A  thousand  isles,  and  bursts  on  every  shore. 
The  storms  and  clouds  thy  bosom  passing  o'er, 

Leave  on  thy  fields  no  track,  and  thy  dark  caves, 

Which  hold  the  treasure  of  unnumbered  graves, 
Shall  keep  their  dead  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Eternity  is  mirrored  in  thy  face, 

And  I  can  hear  in  thy  unceasing  voice. 
The  sound  of  Him  who  makes  his  dwelling-place 

Amid  the  storm  and  darkness,  and  rejoice 
In  these  His  lower  works,  to  see  His  hand. 
By  whom  of  old  the  sea  and  earth  were  plann'd. 
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yi/'E  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think  of 
^^  the  Holy  Land  as  fossilized,  and 
msiny  good  people  rather  rejoice  than  other- 
wise, thinking  the  land  should  be  kept  de- 
solate for  the  few.  But  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  progress  great 
and  rapid  is  showing  itself  in  Palestine. 
Whether  we  think  of  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
Valley,  now  being  colonised,  and,  moreover, 
advised  by  physicians  as  a  good  health  re- 
sort for  invalids;  or  hear  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  population,  active  building  opera- 
tion, repaving  of  streets,  making  of  roads  in 
and  about  Jerusalem,  even  to  Hebron;  or 
see  the  great  influx  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  or  go  through  the  once  desolate 
plain  of  Esdraelon  to  find  it  one  grand  mass 
of  waving  corn-land  ;  or  visit  the  coast-town 
of  Joppa  and  see  its  bustle  and  business ;  or 
go  to  HaifFa,  where  perhaps  better  than  any- 
where we  can  see  what  example  will  do  ;  see 
with  our  own  eyes  what  those  Christian 
German  colonists  have  done  in  fifteen  years, 
and  recall  the  utter  stagnation  which  sur- 
rounded Mount  Carmel  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  during  all  which  time  those 
Carmelite  monks  never  attempted  by  word 
or  example  to  influence  the  natives  about — 
what  an  imperfect  Christianity  it  was  that 
sought  to  take  its  votaries  out  of  the  world, 
and  in  secluded  convents  dream  that  there 
the}''  best  "wrought  out  their  own  salvation  " 
— progress  is  everywhere,  and  great  too  even 
in  Nazareth.  I  propose  in  a  few  words  to 
try  to  put  down  something  of  what  I  there 
saw.  By  easy  stages,  with  frequent  halts,  I 
had  come  from  Galilee  Lake,  when  one  fine 
morning,  quite  early,  and  in  the  bright  days 
of  spring,  I  crested  the  hill  which  commands 
the  little  village  and  got  my  first  view.  Let 
us  sit  down  and  look  around,  A  winding 
road,  white  and  steep,  leads  down  to  a  knoll 
opposite  the  village,  and  the  first  thing  which 
arrests  attention  is  the  well,  and  that  calls 
up  so  many  thoughts  of  Him,  for  to  that 
well  the  Virgin  Mother  must  often  have  gone 
for  water,  as  mothers  do  now,  their  little  sons 
holding  the  parent  hand.  Everywhere  in 
Palestine  it  is  so  difficult  to  realise  that  one 
really  sees  the  scenes  of  His  earthly  life,  and 
for  relief  the  troubled  mind  would  turn  to 
the  examination  of  foreground,  rock,  or 
flower;  the  thoughts  of  the  past  are  too 
overwhelming.  How  difficult  to  realise  that 
the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  lived   for  thirty 


years  in  this  secluded  village  of  a  despised 
province,  that  here  He  worked  as  "  a  car- 
penter "  (Mark  vi.  3).  No  attempt  made  b}' 
the  apostle,  as  was  done  by  later  writers,  to 
call  Him  the  "  son  of  a  carpenter,"  for  this 
gloss  implies  that  He  might  have  been 
brought  up  a  student.  The  Jew  was  wiser 
than  the  rest  of  mankind  and  did  not  despise 
trade.  Working,  therefore,  at  His  trade  He 
would  know  to  the  full  the  weight  of  "yoke" 
or  "  plough,"  which  afterwards  He  used  for 
heavenly  illustration,  and  doubtless  too 
would  often  find  work  on  that  Sea  of  Galilee, 
then  so  crowded  with  shipping,  repairing 
boats  for  the  fishermen.  He  would  know 
Andrew  and  Philip,  and  a  host  of  those 
warm-hearted  Galilean  sailors,  strong,  free 
natures,  as  fishermen  ever  are.  And  then 
how  in  boyish  days  must  He  have  wandered 
over  those  hills  which  then,  as  now,  over- 
look the  village ;  have  seen  the  beauty  of 
those  wild  flowers  which  still  enchant  the 
eye,  those  very  "  lilies  of  the  field,"  more 
glorious  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ;  seen 
the  birds  of  the  air  as  they  sought  their  meat 
from  God;  on  those  hill  slopes  would  see 
"  the  sower  going  forth  to  sow,"  and  noted 
how  the  tares  sprang  up  with  the  good  seed  ; 
seen  those  shepherds  leading  their  flocks  to 
the  healthy  uplands,  and  calling  them  by 
name,  as  may  be  seen  to  this  day — fit  illus- 
tration of  the  Eedeemer's  care  for  His  own ; 
familiar  with  the  busy  hum  of  market-days, 
and  the  boyish  sport  "playing  in  the  market- 
place," and  with  boyish  eyes  see  with  dismay 
the  grinding  exactions  of  the  publican  tax- 
collector.  All  this  knowledge  was  gained 
hereabouts  and  used  for  heavenly  illustrations 
hereafter.  Without  doubt  the  Scriptures 
were  taught  Him  by  Mary  His  mother,  who, 
as  we  see  from  the  Song  of  Praise,  knew  so 
much  of  the  Word,  and  also  too  by  Joseph, 
who  was  "  a  just  man,"  or  as  the  Revised 
Version  more  properly  expresses  it,  "a 
righteous  man."  And  so  by  His  parents 
would  the  child  Jesus  be  instructed  in  the 
Scriptures.  Here  God  prepared  His  Son  for 
His  Avork,  and  here  too  ever  He  sanctified 
poverty  by  being  poor.  His  earthly  parents 
the  same  ;  for  see  Mary  only  offers  for  her 
purification  in  the  Jerusalem  temple  the  gift 
of  the  poor,  two  turtle  doves.  He  lived  on 
poor  food,  for  did  they  not  eat  of  "  barley 
loaves,"  which  only  the  poor  or  outcast  did 
eat  1  And  yet  He  had  perfect  physical  health, 
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or  otherwise  how  could  those  days  of  toil  and 
strain  of  body  and  mind  have  been  borne  ; 
those  nights  spent  in  the  open  air  on  lonely 
hill-tops,  exposed  to  cold  and  dew  ?  ''Foxes 
have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  His  head."  A  mind  so  calm,  like  all 
great  master  minds,  that  He  could  sleep 
through  that  storm  on  Galilean  lake,  and 
though  sad  and  "touched"  and  "weeping," 
yet  "  rejoicing  in  spirit."  And  this  divine 
Son  of  God  was  nourished  here  ! 

I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  "  sacred 
places"  shown  here  by  greedy  monks.  I  be- 
lieve in  no  "  relic"  of  old  time,  except  the 
"  well,"  which  is  really  a  strong  spring  issu- 
ing from  the  rock  and  fertilizing  the  valley. 
The  houses  are  all  tower-like  in  form,  and 
cluster  on  the  hill,  which  looks  eastward. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  as  with  all 
Eastern  towns.  There  is  a  flourishing  English 
mission  and  church  and  orphan  school,  where 
devoted  men  and  women  are  doing  great 
good.  The  people  look  thriving,  the  women 
lovely  in  face  and  figure — for  here  you  see 
many  women  unveiled — gay  in  their  attire ; 
a  ceaseless  string  of  women  and  children, 
always  coming  down  the  steep  streets  and 
road  to  fetch  water  from  the  well — the  great 
gossiping  place  of  the  town.  Here,  too,  in 
the  overflowing  stream  they  wash  clothes, 
while  donl^eys,  camels,  sheep,  horses,  all 
jostle  together  to  drink — a  busy,  striking, 
picturesque  scene.  Olive,  fig,  pomegranate, 
cypress,  and  many  other  trees  flourish  in  the 
valley  or  cro\vn  the  highest  slopes.  Corn 
grows  on  the  low  lands,  bright "  roller"  birds 
flit  through  the  trees,  and  ringdoves  coo 
from  the  olive  groves.  Walks  are  there  in 
plenty ;  space  only  permits  me  to  speak  of 
one. 

Up  that  steep  path  down  which  we  first 
came,  we  will  go  at  early  dawn,  and  when 
at  the  summit,  turn  westward  over  a  moor 
fragrant  with  wild  thyme  and  bright  with 
flowers,  till  we  come  to  the  highest  point 
of  all,  marked  by  a  ruined  Moslem  tomb, 
then  sit  down.  What  can  we  see  1  North- 
wards Hermon  lifts  his  giant  mass  into 
the  clear  sky,  crest  and  shoulder  covered 
with  snow;  away  in  farther  distance  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon ;  below  the  little 
plain  of  El  Buttauf,  the  hills  of  Naphthali  in 
splendid  tints  of  rose  and  greys;  "Safed," 
the  city  set  upon  a  hill,"  gleams  white.  Look 
'  w  to  the  east,  and  Tabor,  with  his  wooded 
opes,  is  only  a  few  miles  ofl',  the  green 
j,^  tints  of  spring  foliage  are  bright  and  pure ; 
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of  the  limits  of  the  land  in  that  direction. 
Turn  westwards  and  look  over  the  hills 
which  slope  down  to  the  plain  of  Acre  to  the 
distant  sea,  its  deep  Mediterranean  blue 
bringing  into  bright  prominence  the  sands  of 
Acre ;  and  then  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  which 
here  ends  with  a  bold  bluff,  and  tells  purple 
in  sunlight,  here  and  there  a  white  sail  flecks 
the  blue  sea.  And  now  southwards,  the 
hills  of  Gilboa  and  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the 
distant  hills  of  Megiddo,  while  between  the 
gap  one  almost  fancied  one  could  see  the  road 
which  leads  by  En  Gannin  to  Samaria  and 
Jerusalem.  A  delicate  mist  was  lying  at  the 
foot  of  these  ranges,  and  all  bathed  in  pure 
sunlight,  with  a  heavenly  blue  over  all,  such 
as  Murillo  loved  to  paint  in  his  pictures  of 
the  Assumption.  Many  the  days  I  spent  on 
this  hill  top,  and  many  a  picture  did  I  paint; 
and  here  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  feel  sure 
our  Lord  had  often  come  in  those  days  when 
"  He"  was  "  growing  in  stature  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man."  Here  from  this  spot 
He  with  earthly  eyes  could  see  almost  all  the 
Hmits  of  His  "Father's  Land." 

Two  deeply  interesting  events  stand  out 
in  my  written  notes  at  Nazareth.  My  camp 
was  on  the  hill-side  opposite  the  village,  a 
rude  road  ran  past  me,  it  was  full  of  holes 
and  broken  surfaces;  early  one  morning  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion out  with  spade  and  pick,  levelling  the 
way  ;  asking  for  information  I  was  told  the 
great  Pasha  of  Acre  was  coming  that  way, 
so  all  were  ordered  out  to  "make  straight 
the  way."  In  a  few  hours  after,  surrounded 
by  a  staff  of  officers  and  Bedouin  guard, 
the  great  man  rode  past.  What  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  prophet's  cry  ! 

Another  day  in  the  afternoon  I  was  struck 
by  the  number  of  young  girls  and  women 
in  their  gayest  attire,  who  trooped  past  my 
tents  to  a  green  plateau  above.  Impelled 
by  curiosity  I  strolled  up,  note  book  in  hand, 
when  my  men  came  hurrying  to  me  and  told 
me  men  were  not  allowed  to  go  near  this 
assembly  of  women  or  to  note  what  they 
did,  so  I  turned  to  come  away.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  this  women's  meeting  caught  sight 
of  me.  So  grandly  dressed  was  she  with  a 
helmet  of  silver  coins  on  her  head  that  I  did 
not  at  first  glance  recognise  her  as  the 
woman  who  supplied  me  twice  a  day  with 
water  and  milk,  and  with  whom  I  was  on  the 
best  of  terms,  for  I  had  given  her  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  an  antique  water-pot 
she  possessed.  She  told  me  that  as  I  was 
an  "Effendi,"  "the  man  of  the  book,"  I 
might  stay.     Curious   and   pretty  was  the 
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sight ;  they  joined  hands  in  rings  and  danced 
about,  one  or  two  in  the  centre,  much  like 
our  village  game  of  "kiss  in  the  ring," 
though  many  novel  things  were  done.  At 
its  close  two  women  came  to  me,  and  full  of 
laughter,  in  which  all  the  women  joined,  pre- 
sented me  with  two  cakes  of  bread,  in  the 
shape  of  rings,  with  ornaments  round  the 
edges,  and  crescent  moon,  the  symbol  of 
Venus,  marked  in  various  places.  Afterwards 
I  found  this  was  a  dance  for  those  who  were 


married  and  wished  to  have  children,  and 
for  those  who  were  unmarried  that  they 
might  arrive  at  that  happy  state  and  have 
like  success  and  be  blessed  with  sons,  the 
greatest  glory  for  an  Eastern  wife.  Here 
then  we  have  surviving  the  very  thing  done 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
which  made  him  say — "  The  women  make 
cakes  to  the  Queen  of  heaven."  One  of  those 
cakes  survived  the  danger  of  tra-s'el  and  is 
now  a  prize  in  my  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

HENRY  A.   HAKPER. 
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FEIENDLY  WORDS  TO  WOUKIXG  GIELS. 
By  the  ArTHOE,  of  "Better  Days  for  Working  People.' 


THEEE  is  hardly  a  more  popular  word  in 
all  our  language  than  —  imjyrovement. 
What  do  we  look  for  from  children  at 
school  ?  Improvement.  What  do  we  hope 
for  when  our  friends  are  sick  ?  Improve- 
ment. What  is  the  ambition  of  the  farmer  ? 
To  improve  his  farm,  increase  the  produce  of 
his  fields,  improve  the  breed  of  cattle,  and 
especially  if  he  be  a  good  man,  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourer.  What  delights 
the  merchant  or  the  trader  ?  When  busi- 
ness is  improving.  What  makes  the  fortune 
of  many  a  mechanist  or  engineer  ?  To  invent 
some  improvement  in  machinery  by  means 
of  which  it  may  do  double  the  work  at  half 
the  cost.  What,  after  the  first  blush,  makes 
international  exhibitions  so  attractive  and 
popular  ?  They  are  records  of  improvement, 
commemorations  of  progress,  exhibitions  of 
advancement,  especially  in  the  useful  and 
industrial  arts.  What  made  the  last  few 
years  a  time  of  such  depression  to  many  ? 
Because,  much  though  they  longed  for  it,  they 
could  in  no  wise  achieve  any  improvement. 
In  farming,  in  shipping,  in  the  profits  of 
business  generally,  year  followed  year  with 
mournful  monotony,  and  the  feeling  of  many 
a  heart  was  groaned  forth  in  the  bitter  words 
— "  No  improvement,  and  no  sign  of  any  !  " 
Yes,  we  are  marvellously  fond  of  improve- 
ment. The  only  department  of  the  business 
in  which  the  mass  of  people  take  little 
interest  is  5c//-improvement.  All  that  con- 
cerns that  department  they  are  prone  to 
leave  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  just  to 
fall  out  as  circumstances  may  determine.  Is 
this  wise,  is  it  right  1  Is  there  no  possibility 
of  effecting  any  improvement  on  ourselves  ? 
Is  the  material  here  so  hopelessly  rotten  that, 
like  an  old  boot,  such  as  you  may  find  on 
the  sea-shore,  no  improvement  of  it  can  be 


,  thought  of  ?  When  you  think  a  moment,  is 
not   the  very  opposite  of    this  as  clear  as 

I  noon-day  1  Is  there  anything  capable  of 
such  unmeasurable,  such  infinite  improve- 
ment, as  the  mysterious  something  which 
you  call  yourself  1  There  is  a  vast  diffe- 
rence in  material  value  between  a  morsel  of 
rough  iron  and  a  watch-spring.  Yet  the 
watch-spring  is  just  the  morsel  of  iron  im- 

proved.  It  is  said  to  be  six  hundred  times 
more  valuable  in  the  one  form  than  in  the 
other.  But  between  a  mind  neglected,  dis- 
ordered, and  unclean,  and  a  mind  regene- 
rated, spiritualized,  purified,  th&re  is  a  far 
greater  difference  than  between  the  morsel 
of  rough  iron  and  the  watch-spring.  Is  not 
this,  after  all,  the  highest  form  of  improve- 
ment, and  is  it  not  worthy  to  engage  the 
best  attention  of  all  of  us,  and  sure  to  bring 
us  the  very  highest  reward  1 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  how  much  atten- 
tion has  lately  been  turned,  one  after  an- 
other, to  various  classes  of  the  community, 
with  a  view  to  their  improvement  in  every 
sense  of  the  term.  The  first  class  that  at- 
tracted special  interest  was  children.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  a  bright  vision  rose  be- 
fore a  few  earnest  people — the  thought  of  the 
many  thousand  children  who  were  then  run- 
ning wild  and  neglected  gathered  into  Sunday- 
schools,  and  taught  by  warm-hearted  Christ- 
ians the  blessed  lessons  of  God's  grace  and 
love.  It  was  thought  that  if  this  could  only 
be  achieved  a  marvellous  improvement  would 
be  effected,  there  would  be  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance towards  the  Millennium.  Well,  we 
have  now  Sunday-schools  everywhere  ;  they 
have  not  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations, 
but  a  measure  of  good  has  been  done.  The 
next  class  that  engaged  special  attention  was 
young  men.     Only  gain  over  the  young  men 
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power  for  good 


miofht 
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of  the  country  to  Christ,  and  send  them  out  | 
to  the  world  full  of  His  spirit,  what  a  noble  j 
army  of  workers  for  Christ  you  would  have,  | 
and  what  glorious  results  must  come  from 
their  energy   and  zeal  !     And   so  in  many 
places  we  have  had  Young  Men's  Associa- 
tions and  other  institutions  ;  and  though  here 
again  the  highest  expectations  have  not  been 
fulfilled,    much    good    has    doubtless   been 
achieved.     Next  came  the  turn  of  mothers. 
Improve  the  mothers  and  you  are  sure  to 
improve  the  family,  and  infuse  into  the  next  ' 
generation  habits  and  aims  that  will  make  a 
wonderful  transformation.     And  so  mothers' 
meetings  and  mothers'  prayer-meetings  were  i 
set  up,  all  with  a  measure,  though  not  the  | 
highest  measure,  of  success.  ! 

Last,  not  least,  has  come  the  turn  of  young 
women.  And  here  too  the  Christian  imagi- 
nation drew  a  beautiful  picture.  Get  our  ' 
young  women  under  the  power  of  the  pure, 
loving  spirit  of  Christ,  what  a  power  you  will 
call  forth  for  good  !  Fill  the  land  with  good 
daughters  and  good  sisters,  to  become  in  their 
turn  good  wives  and  good  mothers,  what  a 
heavenly  influence  you  will  diffuse  !  Think 
what  an  influence  a  kind  sweet  sister  will 
always  have  in  a  house ;  what  a  softening,  I 
purifying  effect  on  her  brothers  !  And  at  the 
time  of  life  when  young  men  begin  to  like 
the  society  of  young  women,  what  a  mighty 


not    bright,    pure 


Christian  young  women  have,  drawing  them 
off  from  wild,  unwholesome  pleasures,  and 
alluring  them  to  the  ways  and  habits  of 
Christian  living  !  We  rather  think  that  this 
Adsion,  the  vision  of  sanctified  maidenhood, 
is  sometimes  the  brightest  of  any.  It  is  such 
a  beautiful  picture,  bright  and  happy  girl- 
hood, pure  in  heart  as  the  white  dresses 
they  often  wear,  making  the  companionship 
of  earth  none  the  less  pleasant  that  their 
eyes  are  turned  to  heaven.  Sure  we  are  that 
the  reverse  of  this  picture  is  more  appalling 
and  heart-breaking  than  amy  other  we  can 
draw.  Young  women  have  their  weaknesses 
and  their  temptations,  and  the  devil  is  not 
slow  to  ply  them.  He  sets  for  them  appalling 
snares,  and  when  they  are  caught  in  these 
snares  and  carried  down  to  the  depths  the 
ruin  is  overwhelming.  Is  there  any  more 
awful  thought  than  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
large  town  in  this  country,  or  even  in  the 
wide  world,  nay,  hardly  a  village  or  hamlet, 
which  is  not  set  right  and  left  with  traps  for 

I  young  women,  and  that  everywhere  such 
multitudes  of  them  fall  into  the  snare  ?  And 
once  they  are  entangled  escape  is  so  fearfully 

l^^fficult,  so  practically  hopeless;    they  are 


swept  along,  many  even  with  rare  gifts  and 
fine  attractive  qualities,  till  they  land  in  the 
filthiest  department  of  the  devil's  service, 
and  earn  the  wages  of  sin  by  drawing  others 
to  the  gates  of  hell. 

This  modern  way  into  which  we  have  got, 
of  singling  out  classes  in  order  to  give  them 
a  special  impulse  upward,  is,  after  all,  not 
new  but  old.  You  have  an  interesting  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  second  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus.  Titus  was  a  young 
minister  who  had  a  very  difficult  charge 
among  a  very  rough  people.  To  help  him 
to  raise  them  all,  the  Apostle  advised  him  to 
take  the  various  classes  one  by  one,  and  try 
to  raise  them  severally.  He  drew  a  model 
picture  of  each  class,  a  wonderful  ideal  for 
the  people  of  whom  "one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  said  that  they  were  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies."  The  aged 
men  were  to  be  sober,  grave,  temperate 
(never  dishonouring  their  grey  hairs  by 
drunkenness) ;  they  were  to  be  sound  in  faith, 
in  charity,  in  patience,  like  the  good  man  in 
the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  Commend  us 
to  a  church  full  of  old  men  like  that !  The 
aged  women  were  to  be  in  behaviour  as  be- 
cometh  holiness — that  is,  persons  conse- 
crated to  God ;  not  false  accusers,  not  given 
to  much  wine,  teaching  good  things,  teachers 
of  good  to  the  young  women,  like  Anna  in 
the  Temple,  mellow,  pure,  gracious.  Again 
we  say,  commend  us  to  a  church  full  of  such 
aged  women !  The  young  women  were  to  be 
sober  (very  remarkable  how  that  virtue  is 
pressed  on  every  class),  to  love  their  husbands, 
to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste, 
keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  their  own 
husbands — yet  again  we  say,  commend  us  to 
a  church  with  all  its  young  women  like 
these !  The  young  men  were  to  be  sober- 
minded,  self-controlled,  indulging  in  no  law- 
less ways  under  pretext  of  "sowing  wild 
oats,"  but  keeping  a  firm  bridle  on  them- 
selves, as  they  would  keep  a  firm  bridle  on  a 
young  horse,  fresh  and  full  of  spirit.  Once 
more  we  say,  commend  us  to  a  church  abound- 
ing in  such  young  men !  Servants  (a  class 
no  pagan  writer  would  have  condescended 
to  look  at)  were  to  be  obedient  to  their 
own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all 
things,  not  answering  again^  not  purloining, 
but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  that  they  might 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in 
all  things.  Blessed  church,  where  all  the 
servants  are  like  that !  And  if  you  say,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  beautiful  pictures,  but  how  in 
the  world  could  such  pictures  be  realised 
among  these  rough,  false,  sensual  Cretans  1 
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the  Apostle  has  his  answer  ready.  It  comes 
from  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salva- 
tion. "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching 
us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking  for 
the  blessed  hope,  even  the  glorious  appearance 
of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Here  is  the  spring  of  true  improve- 
ment, of  all  that  raises  men  nearer  to  God,  of 
all  that  brings  out  the  true  capabilities  of 
our  nature,  of  all  that  makes  us  true  men 
and  true  women.  The  starting-point  is  the 
grace  of  God.  Not  you  dealing  with  God, 
but  God  dealing  with  you,  coming  to  you  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  offering  to  j^ou 
freely  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  in  Him ; 
not  commanding  you  to  work  for  salvation, 
but  offering  it  to  you  as  a  free  gift,  a  gift 
that  includes  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all 
your  sins,  but  brings  you  also  into  union 
wath  the  Son  of  God,  and  gives  you  the  privi- 
lege (if  you  would  believe  it)  of  drawing 
from  Him  all  the  grace  needed  to  renew 
your  nature  and  restore  to  you  the  lost 
image  of  your  Maker.  This  is  the  road  to 
improvement !  Improvement  is  not  the 
word  for  it,  it  is  too  tame  a  word ;  it  is  the 
way  by  which  you  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  won- 
derful change  wrought  on  these  Cretans  when 
they  received  the  gospel.  "Though  they 
had  lien  among  the  pots,  they  became  as  the 
wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver,  and  her 
feathers  with  yellow  gold." 

It  is  from  this  starting-point  that  our 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  our 
Girls'  Friendly  Societies,  and  similar  institu- 
tions, take  their  departure  in  their  efforts  to 
do  good.  They  see  the  capacity  for  an  inde- 
finite and  most  glorious  elevation  in  every 
young  woman ;  they  urge  her  to  seek  it, 
they  help  her  to  attain  it.  You  probably 
know  the  story  of  the  Italian  sculptor, 
who,  seeing  a  great  block  of  white  marble, 
exclaimed,  "I  see  an  angel  imprisoned  in 
that  block  ;  but  I  will  set  him  free  !  "  And 
he  set  to  work  with  chisel  and  mallet,  until 
at  last  the  rude  block  was  fashioned  into  the 
graceful  form  of  a  beautiful  angel.  The 
societies  I  have  adverted  to  are  not  so  ambi- 
tious ;  they  hardly  expect  to  make  angels ; 
they  are  content  if  they  help  to  make  true 
women.  One  of  them  uses  the  very  expression 
— aims  at  fashioning  every  girl  into  a  true 
woman.  Nor  need  any  girl  aspire  higher  for 
the  present  life.  Become  a  true  woman,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  you  fulfil  all 


for  which  God  created  you;  you  reach  the   I 
highest  enjoyment  of  which  you  are  capable,    f 
You  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
Let  us  think  what  this  implies. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  a  true  woman  is  a 
Christian  woman.  She  has  come  back  to 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  relation,  so 
necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  life's  great 
end,  so  necessary  to  the  harmony  and  de- 
velopment of  all  her  powers  and  affections, 
to  the  ripening  of  her  faculties — the  true 
relation  of  creature  to  Creator,  of  child  to 
parent,  has  been  re-established.  From  the 
fountain  of  living  waters  she  draws  the 
strength,  the  inspiration,  the  ever-fresh  im- 
pulses that  quicken  her  to  duty.  In  Christ, 
she  is  also  like  Christ,  and  His  image  is  the 
consummation  to  which  she  ever  aspires  her- 
self, and  after  which  she  would  have  all  her 
friends  to  be  fashioned. 

2.  A  true  woman  is  a  conscientious  woman. 
She  follows  the  great  Apostle  in  his  rule  of 
life — "  Herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have 
always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man."  She  does  not  play  fast 
and  loose  with  her  conscience  ;  she  does  not 
make  merry  over  its  discomfitures ;  her  eye 
is  single,  and  her  whole  body  full  of  light. 
She  strives  neither  to  serve  her  own  interest 
nor  to  please  the  world ;  she  aims  at  doing 
the  will  of  God,  and  prays  for  herself  and 
for  others  with  all  her  heart — "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven." 

3.  A  true  woman  is  a  modest  woman. 
Modesty  is  the  gift  which  God  gives  to 
every  woman  at  first ;  it  is  a  gift  Avhich  has 
survived  the  fall.  The  instinct  of  delicacy 
is  the  native  dress  of  woman's  soul ;  it  is 
only  familiarity  with  evil  that  takes  it  away. 
It  is  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  protection. 

*'  So  dear  to  heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her, 
Driving  far  oti"  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt ; 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 
TiU  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  th'  outward  shape 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
TiU  all  be  made  immortal  :  but  when  lust 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures  and  fo\il  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  acts  of  sin. 
Lets  ill  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  gi'ows  clotted  by  contagion,  . 
Imbodies  and  imbrutes  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being."    {Comus.)  ■ 

4.  A  true  woman  is  a  helpful  woman.  » 
She  cannot  see  suftering  without  trying  to 
remove  it.  She  cannot  see  things  crooked 
without  desiring  to  make  them  straight.  In 
her  spirit  of  helpfulness  she  forgets  herself. 
She  is  patient  of  wrong  in  her  own  case,  but 
impatient  in  the  case  of  others.     It  is  the 
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self-denying  love  of  the  true  woman  that 
commands  the  love  of  her  children.  Mothers 
in  humble  life !  if  sometimes  you  feel  it  hard 
to  have  to  sit  so  late  and  rise  so  early,  to  have 
to  work  and  work  on  till  your  backs  ache  | 
and  your  eyes  burn,  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  if  your  children  have  any  right 
feeling  at  all,  the  remembrance  of  your  life 
of  toil  will  be  held  sacred  to  the  last ;  it  will 
make  your  memory  dearer  and  dearer,  and 
they  will  tell  of  your  life  of  loving  labour  to 
their  children  and  children's  children,  as 
something  to  be  more  proud  of  than  if  you 
had  rolled  in  a  fine  lady's  chariot  and  never 
soiled  a  finger  by  contact  with  toil ! 

5.  Once  more,  a  true  woman  is  a  cheer- 
ful woman.  She  is  not  a  brawler  nor  a 
grumbler  nor  a  scold,  but  bright,  hopeful, 
and  encouraging.  The  conditions  of  her  own 
life  may  be  hard,  but  Christian  faith  and 
hope  transfigure  them,  and  make  her  calm 
and  serene  amidst  all.  Drinking  in  the 
sunbeams  of  divine  love  she  radiates  them 


forth  around  her.  How  wonderfully  was  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner  transformed  when 
Christ's  love  fell  on  her !  There  was  she, 
a  pariah,  an  outcast,  whom  no  respectable 
person  would  look  at,  whose  touch,  whose 
breath  would  defile  any  one,  yet  Jesus  pities 
her,  encourages  her,  teaches  her  to  hope. 
How  warmly  she  reflected  back  on  Jesus  the 
love  that  had  fallen  on  herself  !  AVe  doubt 
not  she  reflected  it  on  others  too.  And  here 
is  the  true  glory  of  woman  in  the  world — to 
be  like  a  sunbeam,  brightening  all  around 
her,  comforting  the  miserable,  helping  the 
needy,  cheering  the  desolate,  sustaining  the 
spirit  of  her  husband,  brightening  the  life  of 
her  children,  drawing  out  their  afl'ections, 
enlivening  their  sports,  and  filling  their  home 
with  gladness  and  joy. 

"  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain ; 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she 
shall  be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of 
her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her 
in  the  gates." 
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KING  FROST,  cold  and  hard,  cruel  and 
severe,  is  on  his  throne  ruling  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  which  even  his  beautiful  wife, 
the  Snow-queen,  is  powerless  to  modify,  un- 
less the  glorious  sun  comes  to  her  aid  !  Nay, 
she  can  be  cruel  as  her  consort,  lovely  and  soft 
and  pure  though  she  be,  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  stern  reign,  which,  by  the  way,  like  all 
discipline,  is  beneficial  when  not  too  severe, 
comes  a  greater  king,  the  Christmas  King, 
the  Christ-child,  with  His  message  of  love 
and  peace,  warming  all  our  hearts,  and  with 
warm  hearts  we  can  defy  King  Frost  and 
help  others  to  defy  him  also.  Yes,  the  Christ- 
child  has  been  with  us  again.  Christmas  has 
come ;  but  the  butterflies,  where  are  they 
gone  ?  They  have  no  hearts  to  warm  save 
"  those  embroidered  on  their  wings." 

Frail  and  beautiful  creatures,  flying  flow- 
ers, children  of  the  sun,  angels  of  the 
spring,  living  jewels,  they  cannot  live  under 
King  Frost's  government,  they  must  seek  a 
milder  rule,  they  must  make  themselves 
scarce  or  they  will  perish.  Where  are  they 
gone  1  Not  so  far  as,  perhaps,  you  would 
guess ;  not  south  with  the  swallows,  nor  to 
the  Riviera  with  our  invalids.  They  don't 
fly  away  from  the  cold;  they  stay  at  home 


and  make  themselves  as  happy  and  as  com- 
fortable as  they  can  while  it  lasts.  Some  of 
them  elect  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  cater- 
pillar stage,  in  which  nearly  half  of  our 
British  butterflies  prefer  to  hibernate  as 
caterpillars ;  some  as  chrysalids,  some  as 
butterflies ;  but  the  same  species  always 
passes  the  winter  in  the  same  stage,  and  in 
the  same  or  a  similar  place,  and  as  the  life 
of  a  butterfly  lasts  a  year,  all  butterflies 
hibernate  as  butterflies  or  as  chrysalids,  or 
as  caterpillars,  or  while  still  only  eggs. 

Many  and  various  are  the  winter  retreats 
of  the  butterflies— hollow  trees,  churches, 
barns,  pigsties,  stables  ;  any  place  where  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  will  do  for 
them.  The  great  thing  they  aim  at  is  seclu- 
sion ;  they  fold  up  their  wings  back  to  back, 
and  then  hide  themselves  in  a  cranny  or 
corner,  as  nearly  as  possible  the  colour  of  the 
under  surface  of  their  wings,  which  in  nearly 
all  of  the  hibernators  is  some  shade  of 
brown.  In  spite  of  the  precaution  they 
exercise  in  folding  up  their  wings,  they  are 
nearly  always  damaged  by  the  time  the  crea- 
tures emerge  from  their  hiding-places.  Some 
species  do  not  wait  for  the  spring  to  do  this, 
a  warm,  sunny  day  during  any  month  of  the 
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year  will  tempt  the  Brimstone  butterfly  from 
his  winter  retreat,  and  many  other  species 
will  venture  out  on  an  unusually  fine  day 
for  a  brief  airing ;  but  they  very  soon  go 
back  to  their  quarters.  This  same  Brim- 
stone takes  care  to  fatten  himself  up  well 
before  he  retires,  and  is  always  very  fat  and 
full  of  honey  when  he  begins  his  long  winter 
sleep.  He  is  not  always  careful  to  choose 
a  dry  spot,  and  then  his  wings  get  mildewed 
and  damaged  by  the  damp. 

The  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  generally  an 
oak,  is  a  very  favourite  winter  resort  of  the 
Peacock  butterfly,  who  prefers  to  pass  the 
winter  with  six  or  seven  others  of  his  kind, 
though  he  spends  the  time  in  sleeping. 
Sometimes  he  has  been  met  with  in  less 
cosey  quarters,  in  a  stack  of  beech  faggots ; 
but  here,  too,  he  was  accompanied  by  other 
Peacocks  and  by  his  cousins  the  large  and 
small  tortoiseshells.  The  Red  Admiral,  in 
spite  of  his  rank  and  his  magnificent  wings, 
will  condescend  to  winter  in  a  barn  or  a  pig- 
sty, and  is  very  rarely  tempted  to  emerge 
from  it  till  spring,  when  once  again  he  flaunts 
his  beauty  in  our  gardens  in  his  own  bold  and 
friendly  manner. 

The  Camberwell  Beauty  and  the  Painted 
Lady,  rivals  though  they  be,  both  hide  them- 
selves from  King  Frost's  stern  gaze  in  some 
warm  corner,  perhaps  in  a  church  or  a  barn,  but 
most  likely  in — alas  !  that  such  dainty  ladies 
should  have  such  bad  taste  — a  pigsty,  till  the 
snow  and  frost  have  gone  and  they  can  safely 
venture  out,  with  slightly  damaged  plumage, 
to  be  considered  as  ^mssde  by  the  new  broods 
of  the  following  August. 

Fresher  far  are  those  butterflies  which 
pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  for 
their  wings,  though  veined  and  coloured,  are 
unexpanded  and  protected  by  the  envelope 
of  the  chrysalis,  the  thin  and  delicate  shroud 
in  which  they  are  swathed,  from  damp  or 
mildew  or  any  other  cause  which  damages 
the  wings  of  hibernating  butterflies.  The 
chrysalids  are  more  primitive  in  their  habits 
than  the  butterflies,  for  while  the  latter 
choose  buildings  for  their  wintering  places, 
the  chrysalids  prefer  the  shelter  which  plants 
and  trees  afford. 

Among  the  reeds  which  fringe  the  Norfolk 
Broads  the  Swallow-tailed  chrysalis  swings 
his  beautiful  green  body,  with  its  black  rings 
and  red  spots,  upon  a  piece  of  his  favourite 
hogs'-fennel  until  May,  the  colour  and  pat- 
tern of  his  handsome  wings  showing  through 
his  shroud  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay. 
Here  though  King  Frost  reigns  supreme  on 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Broad,  Machaon  is 


j  safe  from  his  iron  grasp.  On  the  under-sur- 
i  face  of  primrose  or  cowshp  leaves  we  may 
!  find  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  curled 
up  in  his  hairy  shroud  of  yellowish-brown, 
dreaming  perhaps  of  the  woods  in  which  he 
hopes  to  woo  his  bride  with  her  dark-brown 
wings  when  smiling  spring  shall  rouse  him 
from  his  dreams.     And  then — 

"  From  every  chink 
And  secret  comer,  where  they  slept  away 
The  wintry  storms  ;  or  rising  from  their  tombs 
To  higher  life,  by  myriads  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour,  of  all  the  varied  hues 
Their  beauty-beaming  parent  can  disclose." 

The  Whites  cling  through  the  winter  to 
their  favourite  cabbage  or  the  wild  mig- 
nonette, on  M' hich  they  live  during  the  cater- 
pillar and  chrysalis  stage ;  as  butterflies  they 
are  more  enterprising  and  are  known  to 
cross  the  sea  in  great  numbers,  though  appa- 
rently they  are  not  good  sailors,  for  they 
always  choose  a  calm  day  for  their  voyage, 
and  they  can  alight  on  and  arise  from  the 
weaves  as  easily  as  on  land  ;  but  they  are  wise 
in  their  generation,  and  go  abroad  in  the 
summer,  passing  the  winter  in  their  tem- 
porary shroud.  This  shroud  in  the  Wood 
White  is  very  beautiful,  slender  in  shape  and 
of  a  lovely  pale-green  colour,  girt  with  pink 
bands ;  the  chrysalis  fastens  itself  up  for  its 
winter  sleep  by  its  tail  with  a  silken  cable  of 
fairy-like  proportions  round  its  body,  to  in- 
sure its  safety  as  far  as  it  is  in  its  power. 

Perhaps  the  butterflies  know  that  "heaven 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  for  they 
are  careful  to  do  all  they  can  to  protect  them- 
selves through  the  storms  and  frosts  of  win- 
ter. Another  of  the  Whites  (Pieris  dajjlidicce), 
not  content  with  tying  itself  up  to  the  wild 
mignonette  by  a  belt  of  silken  thread  wound 
round  the  middle  of  its  body,  hangs  on  by  its 
feelers  also,  and  then  the  wind  may  blow  and 
the  giant  stems  of  Reseda  lutea  may  bend  and 
sway  beneath  it,  but  Daplidicse  hangs  firmly 
on  in  his  pale  brown  hammock,  and  bids  defi- 
ance to  gales  and  storms,  for  his  belt,  though 
silken,  is  strong.  The  butterfly  who  comes 
nearest  to  us  at  Christmas  is  the  Azure  Blue, 
for  he  passes  the  winter  as  a  chrysalis  on  a 
holly-tree,  and  perhaps  is  often  present  in  our 
churches  or  our  houses  during  the  festival, 
though  so  sound  asleep  that  neither  anthem 
nor  song,  the  praises  of  the  old  nor  the 
rippling  laughter  of  the  young,  not  even 
children's  voices,  nor  any  other  music,  can 
waken  him. 

They  are  lazy  things  these  butterflies  ;  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve  they  pass  in  sleep, 
and  during  the  other  six  they  do  nothing 
but  eat  and  sleep,  and  flaunt  their  beautiful 
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wings  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Yet  they 
can  work  if  they  choose,  for  some  of  them 
actually  spin  themselves  tents,  in  which  to 
pass  the  winter.  A  tent  does  not  sound  a 
comfoitable  dwelling-place  for  the  winter 
months  in  England,  but  the  caterpillars  of 
Cratcegi,  or  the  Black  Veined  White,  know 
what  they  are  about,  and  they  take  care  that 
their  winter  tent  is  of  much  heavier  make 
than  the  gauzy  canopy  they  bask  under  in 
summer.  These  caterpillars  are  very  fond  of 
society,  and  have  no  notion  of  spending  their 
winter  in  lonely  seclusion,  so  they  make  their 
winter  tent  large  enough  to  shelter  a  large 
community  of  them,  and  here  they  spend 
their  Christmas  packed  close  together  for 
warmth,  but  directly  the  spring  arrives  they 
separate.  "  Chacun  pour  soi "  is  their  motto 
then,  and  each  goes  his  own  way,  though  in 
their  case  all  roads  lead  to  the  hawthorn, 
their  favourite  food-plant.  As  a  rule,  all 
caterpillars  pass  their  winter  on  their  special 
food-plant,  for  as  to  eat  is  the  aim  and  object 
of  a  caterpillar's  life,  he  eats  up  to  the  mo- 
ment he  falls  asleep,  and  begins  to  eat  again 
directly  he  wakes. 

But  Cratsegi  is  not  the  only  caterpillar  who 
provides  himself  with  a  tent  for  the  winter, 
many  others  have  the  foresight  to  provide 
themselves  with  some  kind  of  shelter  against 
wind  and  rain,  frost  and  cold.  The  Glanville 
Fritillary  weaves  a  tent  shaped  like  a  ball, 
and  to  make  it  sufficiently  strong  and  warm 
it  weaves  blades  of  grass  in  with  its  own  silk, 
and  fastens  the  whole  miniature  globe  to  the 
narrow-leaved  plantain.  This  caterpillar  likes 
to  have  a  family  party  at  Christmas,  so  his 
tent  is  large  enough  to  hold,  at  least,  a  dozen 
of  his  species,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty 
or  sixty  will  congregate  together  inside  this 
wonderful  dome,  surely  as  wonderful  in  its 
way  as  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's. 
Another  Fritillary  makes  himself  a  little 
house  by  drawing  down  two  or  three  of  the 
scabious  leaves  on  which  it  feeds  and  fasten- 
ing them  together ;  it  then  eats  the  walls  of 
its  house,  and  moves  on  to  build  another. 
This  is  all  very  well  for  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  he  requires  a  more  permanent  abode, 
so  before  he  goes  to  sleep  he  spins  himself  a 
web  to  shelter  him  on  the  stems  of  the 
scabious,  and  then  when  the  plant  puts  forth 
its  young  leaves  in  the  spring  he  wakes  up 
and  feeds  upon  them. 


The  dark-green  Fritillary  dispenses  with 
the  trouble  of  making  himself  a  winter- 
house,  and  hides  his  purplish-grey  body  at 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  as  his  food  is  the 
dog-violet,  it  is  among  its  roots  that  he 
passes  his  winter,  availing  himself  of  the 
kindly  shelter  they  afibrd,  and  repaying  the 
mother  plant  by  devouring  her  leaves  as 
soon  as  his  winter  sleep  is  over. 

The  White  Admiral  butterfly  is  very  wise 
in  his  arrangements  for  the  winter;   it  is 
well  known  to  all  butterfly-fanciers  that  the 
under  surface  of  his  wings  is  far  more  richly 
ornamented  than  the  upper,  and  no  doubt 
the  Admiral  is  aware  of  the  fact  also,  and  so 
to  avoid  damaging  his  wings,  he  passes  the 
^vinter  in  his  caterpillar  stage,  and  he  is  to 
be  found  at  Christmas-time  on  the  trailing 
stems  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  a  very  singu- 
lar object  he  is  with  his  bright  green  body 
covered  with  red-branched  spines ;  here  he 
sleeps  all  through  the  youngest  months  of 
the  year,  until  in  June  he  is  to  be  seen  float- 
ing and   sailing  in   his  own   most   graceful 
fashion,  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated,  in  the 
oak   woods.     And    last   and   least,    though  ; 
most  wonderful   of   all   perhaps,  are  those  I 
precious   caskets,   those    fairy   vases,   those  : 
miniature  baskets  which  contain  the  germ  ; 
of  future  insects,  the  butterflies'  eggs,  which,  . 
hidden  among  leaves,  live  safely  through  the 
reign  of  King  Frost,  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  them  and  hatch  them  when  the  : 
winter   is   over,   and    then    after   crawling  . 
through  their  caterpillar  life,  and  sleeping 
through  the  chrysalis  stage,  they  burst  forth, 
glorious  and  beautiful,  to  spread  their  jew-  ■ 
elled    wings   in    the    blaze  of    day,  happy 
types  of  happier  mortals. 

And    so    the   butterfly's   Christmas    has 
neither  joys  nor  sorrows,  pleasures  nor  pains,  : 
presents  nor  bills ;  it  is  passed  in  sleep,  per-  j 
haps  in  dreams,  most  likely  in  unconscious-  I 
ness  ;  many  no  doubt  perish  from  various 
accidents,  many  we  know  survive  to  gladden 
the  eyes  of  children,  to  cheer  the  walk  of  the 
sorrowful  ones  of  this  earth,  and  thus  if  lazy 
they  are  not  useless,  they  too  have  a  mis- 
sion to  fulfil,  and  with  what  grace  and  beauty 
they  fulfil  it ! 


"  Observe  the  insect  race,  ordained  to  keep 
The  lazy  Sabbath  of  a  half-year's  sleep, 
Entombed  beneath  the  filmy  web  they  lie, 
And  wait  the  influence  of  a  kinder  sky." 
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THE  INSCEIPTIOJSrS  OF  THE  CATACOMBS. 

By  AECHDEACON  FAERAE,  D.D. 


IN  my  last  paper  I  spoke  of  the  significance 
of  the  special  symbols  in  which  the  cata- 
combs abound.  Let  us  now  see  what  lessons 
as  to  the  character  of  early  Christianity  we 
may  derive  from  their  inscriptions.  Though 
most  of  the  epitaphs  are  those  of  a  very  poor 
and  illiterate  community ;  though  many  of 
them  are  rudely  scrawled  and  badly  spelt ; 
though  some  of  them  are  in  mixed  Greek  and 
Latin,  showing  that  neither  rank  nor  culture 
marked  "  the  poor  inhabitants  below,"  they 
will  prove  to  us  all  the  more  what  was  the 
prevalent  tone  of  thought  respecting  death 
and  life  among  the  nameless  multitudes  who 
in  those  early  ages  had  learnt  to  call  Christ 
their  Lord. 

I.  And  first,  in  their  view  of  death  and  of 
the  dead  we  may  notice  the  instinct  of  uni- 
versal charity. 

The  rule  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum — not 
to  criticise,  not  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead, 
and  least  of  all  upon  their  tombs — is  one 
dictated  by  the  natural  instincts  of  humanity. 
When  a  man  has  passed  beyond  the  range 
of  human  judgment,  we  feel  that  we  can  only 
leave  him  to  a  judgment  at  once  more  lofty 
and  more  tender  than  ours.  A  child  in  a 
churchyard,  reading  the  epitaphs  of  all  the 
good  fathers,  and  sons,  and  husbands  whose 
death  was  recorded  there,  innocently  asked, 
"Where  do  they  bury  all  the  bad  people  thenf 
Well,  there  are  few  human  beings  who  have 
not  in  them  some  gleam  of  goodness,  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  carve  on  stone  the  memory 
of  the  wicked.  It  is  written  in  that  awful 
book  which  lies  ever  open  before  the  throne 
of  God.  I  do  not  know  of  one  epitaph  in 
the  catacombs  which  tells  us  that  a  bad 
Christian  is  there  interred.     All  sinful,  yet 

redeemed,  the  Christians  of  the  catacombs 

t  their  departed  brethren  to  the  mercy  of 
e  Merciful ;  consigned  them  to  Him  who 


judgeth  not  as  man  judgeth — their  Father 
and  their  God. 

IL  But  besides  this  universal  charity,  we 
see  the  proof  of  a  universal  hope. 

On  heathen  tombs  we  read  that  the  dead 
man  was  "  snatched  away,"  or  "  paid  the 
debt  of  nature."  The  Christian  monuments 
tell  us  that  "he  sleeps"  or  "  rests ;"  and  adds 
thousands  of  times,  "with  a  sublime  mono- 
tony"— a  commonplace  of  Christianity  un- 
known to  Paganism — that  it  is  "  in  pace,''  in 
peace.  This  is  the  main  characteristic  of 
these  Christian  tombs. 

"  Fruduosus,  thy  soul  is  ivith  the  just." 
"  Constantia,  ever  faithful,  ivent  to  God.'' 
^^  Eternal  light  he  to  thee,  Timothea,  in  Christ. 
She  lived  13  years." 

"  Agaj)e,  thou  shalt  live  for  ever." 

Truly,  as  we  can  here  best  see,  the  Christians 
did  not  mourn  as  those  without  hope.  On  Pagan 
epitaphs  we  often  read  the  wailing  accent  of 
an  infinite  despair.  In  Christian  epitaphs  we 
read  of  death  welcomed  as  but  a  brief  sepa- 
ration in  that  sweet  society  which  shall  shortly 
be  more  happily  renewed.  There  is  one  epi- 
taph which  is  positively  sublime  in  the  care- 
less, unconscious  audacity  of  the  defiance 
with  which  it  ignores  the  fact  of  death.  It 
is  to  a  Christian  named  Terentianus.  He 
has  died ;  he  has  incurred  the  intolerable  in- 
dignity of  dust  to  dust ;  his  body  will  crum- 
ble to  ashes  on  its  narrow  ledge  in  that  sub- 
terranean cell.  As  though  all  this  were  not 
sufficiently  obvious  about  all  who  die  and  are 
buried,  it  was  the  fashion,  till  recently,  even 
on  Christian  graves,  to  carve  skulls  and  cross- 
bones,  and  grinning  skeletons,  and  all  the 
ghastly  terrorism  of  decay.  Can  anything 
be  more  meaningless,  anything  more  perfectly 
childish  ?  Is  there  any  possible  wisdom  in 
being   reminded   on  a   tombstone   that  the 
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mortal  remains  of  those  we  love  will  become 
a  skeleton,  and  that  the  head  will  become  a 
skull  ?  Such  symbols  seem  to  me  at  once 
foolish  and  faithless.  They  dwell  with  morbid 
sensationalism  on  the  mere  accident  of  decay- 
ing dust.  They  preposterously  travesty  the 
true  conception  of  death.  These  early  Chris- 
tians viewed  in  a  wholly  different  frame  of 
mind  that  change  which  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
called  "  our  sister,  the  death  of  the  body  ; " 
and,  as  though  they  viewed  the  threat  of 
death  only  with  a  smile,  the  survivors  of  the 
dead  Christian  Terentianus  wrote  but  a  single 
word  of  epitaph  upon  his  tomb.     It  was — 

"  Terentianus  vivit." 

"Terentianus,  our  dead  Terentianus,  lives ! " 

And  so,  though  with  less  terse  and  splendid 
a  boldness,  on  many  other  tombs  it  is 
written — 

"  Ee  rests  well." 

"  Victor ina  sleep s,^^ 
(( 


The  sleeping  place  of  Elpis." 
Gaius  taken  home  for  ever." 


Think  of  it,  you  who  mourn  !  You  who  have 
followed  son  or  husband,  or  wife,  or  mother 
to  the  grave;  you  have  laid  in  hallowed 
earth  all  that  your  soul  held  dear.  Death 
has  taken,  perhaps,  your  "  wee  white  rose  of 
all  the  world."  Be  comforted,  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother ;  your  Terentianus  lives  ;  your 
Victorina  does  but  sleep ;  your  little  Gaius  is 
but  "  taken  home  for  ever." 

III.  Next  we  see  the  beautiful,  simple,  un- 
affected resignation  of  these  Christians.  On 
Pagan  tombs  grief  often  expresses  itself  not 
only  with  passion,  but  even  with  an  outburst 
of  impotent  wrath  against  ungrateful  heaven 
or  cruel  destiny.  How  touching,  in  its  un- 
availing revolt,  is  the  cry  of  the  poor  Pagan 
maiden  on  her  tomb  : — 

"/,  Procope,  lift  up  my  hands  against  God 
who  took  me  hence,  though  I  was  innocent.  She 
lived  20  years." 

Contrast  this  with  the  sobbing  fragment  over 
a  young  man  in  the  catacombs  : — 

"He  gave;  He  took  away.    Bless  the  Loi'd.""^ 

There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  rebellious  feeling 
on  any  epitaph  in  the  catacombs.  Even  the 
simple  word  moerens,  "  sorrowing,"  is  rare, 
and  the  word  immerens,  "undeserving  the 
loss,"  by  which  many  of  the  heathens  re- 
proached the  decrees  of  heaven,  is  almost 
unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
many  inscriptions  which  look  forward  with 
perfect  peace,   not  backward  with  regret; 

•  See  Dr.  Maitland's  "  Catacombs." 


which  remind,  not  of  the  brief  anguish,  but 
of  the  eternal  joy ;  not  of  the  brief  frustra- 
tion, but  of  the  never-ending  hope  : — 

"  To  Adrastus,  our  son,  dear,  sweet,  most  in- 
nocent, who  lived  17  years." 

"  To  Felix,  aged  23,  who  went  out  of  the  world 
a  virgin  and  a  neophyte.^' 

"  Marcus,  innocent  hoy,  you  have  already  begun 
to  be  among  the  innocent.  Let  us  cease  weep- 
ing." 

"  To  dear  Cyriacus,  sweetest  son.  Live  in  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

On  a  Pagan  tomb  we  read — 

"  Farewell,  farewell,  0  most  sweet ;  for  ever 
and  eternally  farewell." 

But  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  eternal 
farewells.  On  another  Pagan  tomb  we  read — 

"  Our  hope  was  in  our  boy ;  now  all  is  ashes 
and  lamentation." 

But  Christianity  has  the  promise  both  of  this 
life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  places 
all  her  hopes,  not  on  human  affection,  but  on 
God,  knowing  that 

"  Death,  the  great  monitor,  oft  comes  to  prove 
'Tis  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love." 

Here  are  more  Pagan  inscriptions.  Mark 
the  querulous  complaint  of  this  one  : — 

"  /  have  been  seeking  gain  all  my  life,  and 
alivays  losing;  now  death  has  come,  and  I  can- 
not do  either." 

Then  mark  the  utter  perplexity  of  this  : — 

"  Once  I  was  not;  now  I  am  not;  I  knoio 
nothing  about  it;  it  does  not  concern  me." 

Once  more,  note  in  the  one  which  follows 
that  cynical  and  corrupting  precept  which 
St.  Paul  rebuked. 

"Fortune  makes  many  promises,  but  keeps 
none  of  them.     Live  then  for  the  present  hour." 

There  is  no  such  querulous  Epicureanism, 
no  such  utter  perplexity,  no  such  cynical 
indiflference  on  the  million  tombs  of  the 
catacombs,  as  these  typical  Christian  epitaphs 
will  show  : — 

"  Here  lies  Damalis,  as  God  wills." 
"Marius,  a  young  soldier,  who. lived  enmigh] 

while  he  spent  his  life  for  Christ." 

"  To  Adeodata,  a  worthy  virgin,  and  she  rest 

here  in  peace,  her  Christ  commanding  her." 

These  represent  the  attitude  towards  deatl 
of  the  early  Christians — 

"  strange  conquest,  when  the  conqueror  must  die. 
And  he  is  slain  that  wins  the  victory  I " 

IV.  But  their  resignation  and  contentmeni 
was  by  no  means  due  to  coldness.     Agaii 
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and  again  we  read  the  proofs  of  the  infinite 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  the  domestic 
affections  among  these  mourners.  Nowhere 
else  do  we  seem  to  hear  the  sob  of  natural 
affection  more  clearly  than  in  the  brief 
endearing  way  in  which  they  speak  of  their 
lost  ones.  It  is  not  the  long  epitaphs  ver- 
bosely descriptive  of  human  excellencies 
which  touch  us  most.  Of  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  inscriptions  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  affecting  one, 
which,  from  its  absolutely  unpretentious 
simplicity,  has  served  to  embalm  the  memory 
of  the  little  Yorkshire  girl  who  lies  below,  is 
one  in  the  Cloisters  which  was  specially  dear 
to  the  childlike  genius  of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley.  He  used  often  to  point  it  out  to 
visitors  as  the  only  one  in  all  the  Abbey  which 
resembled  the  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs. 
It  is  simply — 

"  Jane  Lister^ 

Dear  childe. 
1688." 

The  little  girl  had  died  at  a  troubled  epoch, 
when  civil  discord  was  raging,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  Englishmen  were  inflamed  to  fury 
against  each  other ;  but  of  all  this  the  parents 
think  not.  They  simply  drop  their  quiet 
tear  upon  the  young  child's  grave.  So  it  is 
in  the  catacombs.  Multitudes  of  little  chil- 
dren are  buried  there,  and  pathetically  brief 
are  the  terms  in  which  the  parents  speak  of 
them,  as  though  to  one  another  and  their 
friends : — 

"  Sweet  and  innocent  souV^ 
^^  Innocent  little  one.'' 
"Little  lamb  of  God." 
"  Innocent  little  lamh.^' 
"My  little  guileless  dove.'^ 
"  To  Pastor,  a  good  and  innocent  son." 
"Florentius,  an  infant,  lived  seven  years,  and 
received  rest." 

Here  is  an  infant  of  two  years  who  died  inter 
manus  parentum  ;  there  a  youth  who  always 
lived  most  innocently  with  his  parents. 

»Yes  ;  they  are  rudely  written,  but  are  they 

Dark,  then  as  now,  was  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement ;  but  then  as  now,  to  true 
Christian  souls  it  was  silvered  with  the  holy 
light  of  faith  and  cheerful  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  here,  in  these  ancient  rest- 
ing places,  have  been  found  even  the  little 
playthings  which  were  buried  with  the  chil- 
dren in  all  the  fondness  of  affection.     In  one 


'  Full  of  hope,  and  yet  of  heartbreak, 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  here  and  the  hereafter  ? " 


grave  was  found  a  little  ivory- jointed  doll, 
which  had  been  dear  to  some  Christian  maiden 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years  ago. 

V.  But  it  is  yet  more  valuable  to  find  here 
the  proofs  that  Christianity  had  purified  be- 
yond conception  the  family  life  of  the  world 
— almost,  it  may  be  said,  had  created  it  in 
its  highest  ideal.  Eead  the  contem^porary 
Pagan  writers  of  the  early  centuries,  and  you 
will  see  that,  in  that  old  heathen  world,  family 
life,  partly  through  the  debasing  institution 
of  slavery,  partly  through  the  universal  re- 
laxation of  morals,  was  corrupt  to  its  inmost 
core.  The  historians  show  us  the  disgraceful 
facility  and  frequency  of  divorce ;  the  satirists 
tell  us  of  women  who  counted  their  years  by 
the  number  of  their  husbands.  But  at  a 
time  stained  by  such  and  by  far  worse  in- 
famies, how  delightful  it  is  to  read  of  the 
restoration  to  the  world  of  the  sweet  lost 
ideal  of  a  holy  home,  and  the  realisation  of 
what  Tertullian  describes  as  the  supreme 
blessedness  of  a  Christian  marriage !  For 
among  these  inscriptions  we  read  that  "  A 
and  B  lived  together  so  many  years  " — ten, 
twenty,  even  as  many  as  fifty  and  sixty, 
"always  at  one"  (semper  Concordes),  or  "with- 
out any  cause  of  complaint,"  or  "in  uninter- 
rupted union  of  heart"  (sine  lesione  animi). 
"  My  dearest  husband."  "  Amerimus,  to  his 
dearest  well-deserving  wife."  They  had  the 
infinite  charm  of  domestic  life  to  support  them 
amid  the  anguish  of  trial ;  amid  the  world 
lying  in  darkness  they  had  kindled  the  light 
of  home. 

VI.  In  truth  the  elevation  of  all  woman- 
hood was  one  of  the  distinctive  glories  of 
Christianity.  The  woman  was  no  mere  de- 
spised toy  or  household  drudge  ;  she  was  the 
companion  of  her  husband,  loved  and  re- 
spected, crowned  with  honour,  robed  in  the 
garments  of  chastity,  a  sharer  in  all  his  efforts, 
in  all  his  hopes.  Christian  motherhood  was 
the  admirable  creation  of  the  new  faith. 
"  Heavens !  what  women  there  arc  among 
these  Christians  !  "  exclaimed  with  envy  the 
Pagan  sophist  Libanius,  when  he  heard  how 
Anthusa,  the  mother  of  St.  Chrysostom,  had 
consecrated  her  youthful  widowhood  to  the 
training  of  her  boy.  Nor  are  there  lovelier 
pictures  of  devotion  and  purity  in  all  anti- 
quity than  those  of  ]\Ionica,  the  mother  of 
St.  Augustine ;  Nonna,  the  mother  of  St.  Gre- 
gory ;  Emmeleia,  the  mother,  and  Macrina, 
the  sister  of  St.  Basil ;  Marcellina,  the  sister 
of  St.  Ambrose.  If  the  sons  of  Spartan 
mothers  were  heroes,  the  sons  of  Christian 
mothers  often  became,  through  their  gentle 
influence,  dear  saints  of  God. 
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VII.  And  yet  you  must  not  think  that 
they  wrapped  themselves  in  the  mere 
"  slightly-expanded  egotism"  of  domestic  feli- 
city, and,  content  therewith,  neglected  their 
common  duties  to  the  world.  Those  duties 
were  fully  recognised. 

"  Amiciis  omnium." 
"  Amator  pauper  um." 
'^Amatcn'  omnium." 

Such  epitaphs  are  found  here  ;  and  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  find  anything  ap- 
proaching to  this  Christian  grace  of  universal 
charity  on  any  Pagan  tomb.  And  we  find 
again  and  again  one  touching  proof  of  their 
charity  and  tenderness.  Among  the  ancient 
Pagans — alike  the  polished  Greeks  and  the 
manly  Romans — there  prevailed  the  horrible 
custom  of  infanticide.  When  a  man  had  one 
or  two  children,  he  thought  no  shame  of  the 
crime  of  exposing  his  children  to  perish  on 
the  lonely  hills  or  the  steps  of  temples,  unless 
they  were  taken  up  and  nurtured  by  the 
chance  pity  of  some  passers-by.  So  hideously 
common  was  this  form  of  murder  that,  before 
the  whole  Senate,  a  Roman  noble  had  said 
openly  and  unreproved  that  he  supposed 
there  was  not  one  of  his  hearers  in  the  Senate 
who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  aban- 
doned his  little  new-bom  infants  to  perish. 
Now  it  was  the  custom  of  pitying  Christians 
then,  just  as  it  is  the  work  of  Christian  sister- 
hoods in  China  now,  to  take  up  and  train  for 
God  and  for  Christ  these  poor  waifs  and 
strays  of  Pagan  criminality,  this  jetsam  and 
flotsam  of  the  cruel  ocean  of  heathen  vice. 
Children  so  rescued  and  trained  were  called 
alumni,  or  "foster-children;"  and  manj^  an 
inscription  in  the  catacombs  speaks  hopefully 
and  tenderly  of  these  alumni,  saved  by  Chris- 
tian pity  and  nurtured  by  Christian  love. 

VIII.  But  if  these  predominant  character- 
istics of  peace  and  resignation  amid  life's 
natural  yet  crushing  sorrows  is  remarkable 
on  the  ordinary  tombs,  how  much  more  strik- 
ing does  it  become  when  it  was  confronted 
with  martyrdom  !  There  were  Christian  souls 
who  were  not  lacking  in  the  power  of  tremen- 
dous indignation.  Read  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John.  Listen  to  the  almost  fierce  cry  of 
the  impatient  souls  under  the  altar,  "  How 
long,  0  Lord,  how  long  dost  thou  not  avenge 
our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ? " 
Read  again  the  vision  of  doom,  when  the 
Tiorsemen  ride  in  the  blood  of  men  for  a  thou- 
sand furlongs  bridle  deep.  But  though  the 
horror,  the  agony,  the  portentous  injustice  of 
tlie  Neronian  persecution — though  the  spec- 
tacle which  it  presented  of  the  powers  of  evil 


shamelessly  arrayed  against,  shamelessly  tri- 
umphant over,  the  innocence  of  the  saints — 
awoke  that  thundering  reverberation  from  the 
smitten  strings  of  a  Chnstian  heart,  yet  here 
in  the  catacombs  we  have  no  trace  of  it.  Just 
as  there  is  not  one  murmur  against  God  be- 
cause of  this  awful  spectacle  of  love  repaid 
by  loathing  and  innocence  crushed  out  of  the 
world  in  anguish,  so  there  is  not  a  single  cry 
of  indignation  against  the  detestable  guilt 
and  cruelty  of  man.  One  of  the  early  bishops 
of  Rome  was  exiled  and  slain,  yet  on  his 
tomb  is  nothing  but  the  three  brief  words — 

^^  Cornelius,  Bishop,  Martyr." 
Again — 

^^  Here  Gordian,  the  courier  from  Gaul, 
strangled  for  the  faith  with  his  whole  family, 
rests  in  peace.  The  maidservant  Theophila  erected 
this." 

The  poor  maidservant  does  her  duty  to  her 
martyred  master  and  his  family,  but  she 
utters  no  word  of  murmuring. 

"  Alexander  is  not  dead,  hut  lives  above  the 
stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  F&r  ichile 
on  his  knees  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God, 
he  was  led  away  to  execution.  0  sad  times,  in 
which  among  sacred  rites  and  prayers  even  in 
caverns  we  are  not  safe.  WTmt  can  he  more 
wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  ivhat  than  su^h  a 
death,  when  they  cannot  even  he  buried  by  their 
friends  and  relations?  Still  at  the  end  they 
gleam  like  stars  in  heaven." 

There  speaks,  indeed,  some  half -indignant 
and  deeply  sorrowing  Christian  soul;  but 
such  a  tone  is  very  rare,  though  even  in  this 
inscription  there  is  no  complaint — only  a  cry 
of  anguish  succeeded  by  the  certainty  of 
hope. 

IX.  Another  remarkable  point  is  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  what  would  remind  us 
of  physical  torture.  There  is  in  Rome  a 
little  round  church  dedicated  to  the  first 
martyr,  St.  Stephen,  and  opened  only  on  his 
day,  of  which  the  frescoed  walls  are  perfectl}^ 
horrible  with  crude  representations  of  the 
agonies  of  men  who  are  being  martyred  with 
all  the  inventiveness  of  diabolical  cruelt}'. 
In  the  catacombs  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
of  this  kind,  nothing  even  which  resembles 
it.  With  the  innate  and  characteristic  joy- 
ousness  which  was  their  special  gift  from 
God,  even  when  they  were  face  to  face  with 
martyrdom,  those  early  Christians  still  held 
fast  the  faith  that  the  victory  over  sin  and 
death  was  already  won.  Even  the  torments 
of  steel  and  flame  were  veiled  in  flowers ; 
the  dimness  of   anguish  was   lost  in  a  sea 
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of  light.  There  is  scarcely  one  picture, 
scarcely  one  early  Christian  gem  which  even 
indicates  the  way  in  which  the  martyrs  died. 
Such  pictures  might  have  cherished  the  pas- 
sion of  vindictiveness,  which  they  deemed  to 
be  unworthy  there.  "  You  might  think," 
says  a  French  writer,  "that  there  were  no 
victims,  since  Christianity  has  made  no  allu- 
sions to  their  sufferings." 

X.  I  will  touch  but  on  one  more  charac- 
teristic of  these  inscriptions — their  view, 
namely,  of  the  equality  and  of  the  simplicity 
of  life.  Not  Pagans  only,  but  Christians,  in 
later  days,  have  lavished  the  most  costly 
splendours  upon  their  tombs.  They  have 
even  built  huge  mausoleums  to  eternise  their 
names.  They  have  made  their  tombs  costly 
and  pretentious,  as  so  many  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  pompous  titles  and  armorial 
blazonings.  In  the  grandeur  and  agitation 
of  life  they  have  forgotten  the  solemn  mys- 
tery of  death.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  ages  of  deepening  worldliness.  During 
days  of  religious  feeling,  the  one  attitude  for 
the  dead  as  carved  upon  their  tombs  is  to  lie 
face  upwards,  with  their  hands  clasped  upon 
their  breasts.  "Two  praying  hands,"  says 
the  Russian  proverb,  "and  life  is  done."  But 
later  on  you  see  them  carved  upon  their 
knees;  then  standing  upright  in  their  armour; 
then  sitting,  and  even  lolling  on  their  chairs ; 
and  at  last,  as  in  the  statue  of  Chatham,  ges- 
ticulating in  all  the  passion  of  oratory.  Thus, 
gradually,  does  the  nearness  and  fascination 
of  life  and  of  the  world  overpower  all  the 
eternal  thoughts  suggested  by  death,  judg- 
ment, and  eternity. 

We  see  the  same  tendency  in  the  long 
eulogy  of  virtues,  the  fulsome  elaboration  of 
ofi&ces  and  distinctions.  Thus  is  "  the  hard 
reality  of  death  brushed  by  the  rustling  mas- 
querade of  life."  In  the  catacombs  all  is 
otherwise.  As  "all  equal  are  within  the 
Church's  gate,"  so  all  are  equal  there.  There 
are  no  costly  monuments  like  the  huge  struc- 
tures of  eighteenth-century  vanity.  It  was 
a  time  of  colossal  fortunes  side  by  side  with 
the  most  squalid  poverty.  An  income  of 
£80,000  a  year  only  placed  a  Senator  in  the 
second  grade  of  wealth  ;  slaves  were  looked 
on  as   scarcely  human.      But  here   in   the 


catacombs  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ; 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free;  there  is 
neither  ruled  nor  ruling.  The  servant  there 
is  as  his  master ;  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 
A  humble  name,  a  single  date,  six  feet  of  the 
common  earth,  is  enough  there  even  for  Pope 
and  martyr.  For  those  early  Christians  felt 
that  Death  dwarfs  the  petty  altitudes  of  all 
earthly  distinctions,  and  that — 

"  We  shall  all  be  eqnal  at  the  last 
Or  ranked  according  to  life's  natural  grades, 
Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  wives— not  rich,  not  great, 
Nornoble." 

We  see  that  gladness — or  rather,  to  give 
the  true  force  of  the  word  dyaAAtacrts — exul- 
tant and  triumphant  gladness  ;  and  d0£- 
XoT-T]^,  simplicity  (Acts  ii.  46),  an  even  sweet- 
ness of  feeling,  "  as  of  a  plain  without  stones, 
as  of  a  field  without  furrows,"  were  the  pre- 
dominant characteristics  of  that  early  Chris- 
tian life,  when  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  shed  into  their  veins  from  the 
branches  of  the  true  Yine,  breathed  "  joyance 
into  their  faces  and  abounding  courage  into 
their  hearts."  To  them  poor  and  persecuted, 
roses  and  evergreen  leaves,  and  purple 
grapes,  and  playing  children,  and  sheep  in 
green  pastures,  seemed  truer  and  more  na- 
tural symbols  on  the  tomb  of  death  than  the 
faithless  fertility  of  our  grinning  skulls  and 
ghastly  anatomies.  To  them  the  thought  of 
Christ's  second  coming  was  a  thousandfold 
nearer  than  to  us,  and  it  caused  them  a 
bright,  yearning  expectancy,  not  an  abject 
grovelling  alarm.  Far  has  a  corrupted  Chris- 
tianity departed  from  the  sweet  glad  spirit 
of  its  early  days !  Monastic,  macerated, 
furiously  orthodox,  full  of  jealous  hatred, 
burdened  with  human  ordinances,  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  fear,  not  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind,  its  boasted  Catho- 
licity is  too  often  mere  mediaevalism,  and  it 
has  made  sin  and  terror — not  God  and  love 
— the  centre  of  its  system ;  a  devil  and  not 
a  Father  the  deity  of  its  theology.  We  must 
return,  not  to  the  corrupted  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  not  to  sacerdotalism  and  Roman- 
ism, but  to  the  first  century  and  to  primi- 
tive Christianity,  if  we  would  have  "  beauty 
for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 


rUGIT  HOEA,  OEA ! 


By  CLARA  THWAITES. 


THE  Pleasaunce  slopes  towards  the  shining  river, 
Upon  its  mossy  lawn  the  sun-dial  stands, 
The  ivied  dial  with  this  motto  ever 

Pointed  by  shadowy  and  warning  hands, 
Fugit  Hora,  Ora  ! 


Perchance,  a  friar  grey,  whose  days  were  numbered, 
Carved  the  deep  warning  ere  he  passed  away. 

And  fleeting  generations  ere  they  slumbered 
Pondered  the  motto  in  their  little  day, — 
Fugit  Hora,  Ora  ! 


Amid  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey  olden 

The  faltering  chimes  declare  the  lapse  of  time, 

And  through  their  arches  ring  their  voices  golden, 
In  broken  utterance,  the  plaintive  rhyme, 
Fugit  Hora,  Ora ! 


How  many  a  youth,  how  many  a  gentle  maiden, 
Wandered  at  will  beneath  the  linden  shade, 

And  by  the  dial  sauntered  flower-laden, 

Nor  dreamed  that  life  must  fleet,  that  youth  must 

fade, — 

Fugit  Hora,  Ora  ! 

And  many  a  mourner,  lonely  vigil  keeping, 

While  bells  were  tolling  through  the  cloisters  dim, 

Carried  this  burden,  as  a  voice  of  weeping, 

Through  mournful  requiem  and  funeral  hymn, — 
Fugit  Hora,  Ora  ! 


When  sunshine  gleams  upon  the  shining  river, 
Or  storm  and  shadow  o'er  the  Pleasaunce  sweep. 

With  stony  lips  the  dial  whispers  ever 

To  those  who  triumph,  and  to  those  who  weep— 
Fugit  Hora,  Ora ! 


THEEE  MAETYES  OF  THE  [NINETEENTH  CENTUEY, 

By  THE  Eev.  E.  J.  HAEDY,  M.A.,  Author  of  ''Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 
I.— LIVINGSTONE. 


WE  all  know  that  the  word  martyr  is  a 
Greek  word  meaning  witness.  A 
martyr  is  one  who  bears  testimony  to  his 
belief  in  religion.  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  even  down  to  late  times,  men, 
women,  and  children  did  this  by  cheerfully 
submitting  to  horrible  tortures  and  cruel 
deaths.  We,  in  this  country  at  least,  are 
hurt  by  no  such  persecutions  and  so  we 
speak  and  think  as  if  the  days  of  martyrdom 
or  of  bearing  witness  were  over.  If  it  were 
so  the  days  of  religion  would  be  over;  but 
that  it  is  not  so  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  the  very  best  kind  of  Christian  Evidence 
Society — people  who  witness  for  Christ  in 
their  lives.  And  this  is  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  than  even  to  die  for  Him.  Has 
the  nineteenth  century  had  no  martyrs  1  To 
mention  Livingstone,  Gordon,  and  Patteson 
is  to  answer  this  question.  They  witnessed 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  deaths. 

All  kinds  of  bad  things  are  said  of  the 
century  in  which  we  live.  It  is  called  un- 
believing, but  Livingstone,  Gordon,  and 
Patteson  believed  in  historical  Christianity 
almost  as  firmly  as  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  their  belief  made  them  what  they  were. 
Our  age  is  said  to  be  one  of  enervating 
luxury,  yet  these  three  men  gave  up,  in 
order  to  serve  God  and  man,  ease  and  peace 
and  comfort.  No  doubt  we  are  a  selfish 
generation,  but  there  were  at  least  three 
men  in  our  day  who  had  a  most  chivalrous 
care  for  the  weak  and  oppressed. 

Every  one  knows  something  about  Living- 
stone, Gordon,  and  Patteson,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers 
and  give  them  a  short  but  accurate  account 
of  these  "three  martyrs  of  the  nineteenth 
century,"  as  they  have  been  called  by  a  writer 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  in- 
formation. 

David  Livingstone  was  born  in  1813  "of 
poor  and  pious  parents."  One  of  his  ancestors 
had,  on  his  deathbed,  called  all  his  children 
around  him  and  said,  "  I  have  searched  most 
carefully  through  all  the  traditions  1  could 
find  of  our  family,  and  I  could  never  discover 
that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our 
forefathers.  If,  therefore,  any  of  you  or  any 
of  your  children  should  take  to  dishonest 

,ys,  it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our 
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blood  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  you.  I  leave 
this  precept  with  you :  be  honest !  "  His 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side  received 
his  first  religious  impressions  at  an  open-air 
service,  held  while  the  congregation  stood 
ankle-deep  in  snow ;  but  he  used  to  say,  "  I 
had  no  feeling  of  cold  that  day." 

Neil  Livingstone,  the  great  traveller's 
father,  learned  Gaelic  in  order  to  be  able  to 
read  the  Bible  to  his  old  Highland  mother. 
In  spite  of  ridicule  and  opposition  he  became 
a  teetotaller  in  order  to  help  those  who  were 
tempted.  He  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher 
and  much  interested  in  missions.  He  was 
quick  in  temper,  but  most  tender-hearted  and 
gentle.  He  knew  when  dying  that  his  son 
was  on  his  voyage  home,  and  wished  very 
much  to  see  him.  "  But  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done,"  he  said ;  and  then  after  a  pause, 
"  I  think  I'll  know  whatever  is  worth  know- 
ing about  him." 

Like  most  great  men  Livingstone  had  a 
good  mother,  whose  busy,  orderly  ways,  with 
a  constant  flow  of  cheerfulness,  made  her 
home  a  happy  place.  There  was  in  it  an 
industry  that  never  lost  an  hour,  a  thrift 
that  made  the  most  of  everything,  a  love  of 
books  that  showed  the  presence  of  a  culti- 
vated taste,  and  a  fear  of  God  that  dignified 
the  life  it  moulded  and  controlled. 

When  ten  years  of  age  David  began  to 
work  at  a  cotton  mill,  but  he  still  indulged 
in  that  love  of  reading  which  had  made  him 
purchase  Euddiman's  "Rudiments  of  Latin  " 
out  of  the  first  money  he  ever  earned.  With 
his  book  day  after  day  before  him  on  the 
spinning- jenny  he  faithfully  earned  his 
wages,  and  at  the  same  time  by  intervals, 
"  never  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time," 
gathered  in  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  after- 
wards turned  to  such  account.  Years  after- 
wards, when  addressing  cotton-spinners,  he 
said,  "  Had  it  been  possible,  I  would  have 
liked  to  begin  again  in  the  same  lowly 
style,  and  to  pass  through  the  same  hardy 
training." 

His  father  had  a  dread  of  books  of  science, 
but  to  him  "  that  other  kind  of  light,"  as  he 
afterwards  called  it,  seemed  always  to  be  as 
necessarily  from  the  source  of  light  as  the 
revealed  truths  of  religion,  and  "the  last 
application  of  the  rod"  he  endured  was  for 
refusing  to  read  a  religious  book  which  was 
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unenlightening.  From  his  earliest  days 
books  were  to  him  but  one  of  the  many 
modes  of  learning.  "Limited  as  my  time 
was,"  he  writes,  "  I  found  opportunities 
to  scour  the  whole  country  collecting 
simples." 

At  nine  years  of  age  Livingstone  had 
received  a  prize  for  saying  Psalm  119th 
through  with  only  five  mistakes,  and  not  long 
after  the  dying  advice  given  him  by  an  aged 
Sunday-school  teacher  had  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  which  he  never  forgot.  "  Now, 
lad  ! "  were  the  faithful  words,  "  make  reli- 
gion the  every-day  business  of  your  life,  not 
a  thing  of  fits  and  starts;  for,  if  you  do, 
temptation  and  other  things  will  get  the 
better  of  you."  It  was  not,  however,  until 
his  twentieth  year  that  the  light  came  which 
guided  his  whole  life.  "The  change,"  he 
wrote,  "was  like  what  maybe  supposed  would 
take  place  were  it  possible  to  cure  a  case  of 
'  colour-blindness.'  The  perfect  freeness  with 
which  the  pardon  of  all  our  guilt  is  offered 
in  God's  book  drew  forth  feelings  of  affec- 
tionate love  to  Him  who  bought  us  with  His 
blood,  and  a  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  Him 
for  His  mercy  has  influenced,  in  some  small 
measure,  my  conduct  ever  since." 

Until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  David 
Livingstone  remained  quietly  in  the  factory. 
Four  years  more  passed  before  he  entered 
on  his  missionary  career.  Of  two  of  these, 
the  winters  were  spent  in  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  when  he  lived  in  a  room 
for  which  he  paid  two  shillings  a  week,  and 
the  summers  in  working  at  the  loom  to  earn 
the  means  of  doing  so.  He  had  to  work 
hard  because  he  determined  to  add  the  study 
of  medicine  to  that  of  theology.  He  learned 
the  use  of  the  turning-lathe  and  other  tools, 
and  every  bit  of  the  knowledge,  practical 
and  theoretical,  thus  acquired  came  into  use 
afterwards,  in  the  canal  and  road  making, 
house-building,  and  medical  practice  of  his 
missionary  life.  The  assistant  professor 
whose  classes  in  chemistry  he  attended  used 
to  speak  of  him  as  "  the  best  man  he  ever 
knew,  with  more  of  true  filial  trust  in  God, 
more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  more  of  integrity, 
purity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  of 
self-denying  love  for  his  fellow-men." 

He  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  mis- 
sionary's life  should  be.  "  His  object,"  he 
writes,  "is  to  make  known  the  Gospel,  by 
preaching,  exhortation,  and  instruction  of 
the  young,  improving  as  far  as  in  his  power 
the  temporal  condition  of  those  among  whom 
he  labours  by  introducing  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilisation,  and  doing  everji^hing 


to  commend  Christianity  to  their  hearts  and 
consciences."  Livingstone's  career  has  given 
to  us  a  quite  new  conception  of  missionary 
work.  We  have  come  to  see  that  it  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  mere  preaching.  He 
said  of  himself,  "  I  am  a  very  poor  preacher, 
having  a  bad  delivery."  Called  on  unex- 
pectedly to  preach  his  first  sermon  he  took 
his  text,  read  it  very  deliberately,  and  there 
and  then  the  sermon  had  fled.  Midnight 
darkness  came  on  him,  and  he  abruptly  said, 
"  Friends,  I  have  forgotten  all  I  had  to  say," 
and  hurrying  out  of  the  pulpit,  he  left  the 
chapel.  Yet  if  we  look  on  sermons  "  as  of 
the  nature  rather  of  trumpet  calls  in  a  battle 
than  of  music  at  a  parade,"  his  were  by  no 
means  uncertain.  "  But  the  truth  which  I 
uttered,"  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "  seemed 
to  plague  very  much  the  person  who  sup- 
plies the  missionaries  with  waggons  and  oxen." 
They  were  very  bad  ones. 

When  asked  where  he  would  like  to  go  as 
a  missionary,  he  answered,  "Anywhere  if  it 
is  only  forward.  My  life  may  be  spent  as 
profitably  as  a  pioneer  as  in  any  other  way. 
We  must  penetrate  Africa."  All  that  con- 
tributed to  this  end  was  embraced  in  his 
interests,  from  the  simple  preaching  of 
Christ  to  wild  tribes  who  had  never  heard 
His  name,  to  carefully  taking,  however  weary, 
those  accurate  astronomical  observations 
which  made  his  travels  geographical  explora- 
tions, or  to  counting  the  "  thirty-two  edible 
roots  and  forty-two  edible  fruits  "  in  regions 
he  thought  appropriate  for  colonisation. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  tradition  of  his 
sojourn  dies  out  among  the  native  tribes, 
who  almost,  without  exception,  treated  him 
as  a  superior  being.  His  treatment  of  them 
was  always  tender,  gentle,  and  gentlemanly. 
The  first  thing,  he  believed,  was  to  win  their 
confidence,  and  this,  he  said,  was  best  accom- 
plislied  by  showing  that  he  trusted  them. 
"  It  sets  them  at  their  ease,"  he  said,  "  to 
see  that  you  can  fall  asleep  fearlessly  in  the 
midst  of  them."  It  did  not  seem  even  to 
occur  to  him  that  to  fall  asleep  amidst  such 
surroundings  required  an  unusual  amount  of 
courage.  He  held  with  St.  Xavier  that  the 
smallest  acts  of  friendship,  an  obliging  word 
and  civil  look,  are  no  despicable  part  of  the 
missionary  armour.  He  always  attended  to 
his  person  and  dress  with  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness, "remembering  his  mother's  lessons  in 
childhood,"  and  determined  to  teach  ^  the 
natives  practically  what  Christian  civilisa- 
tion means.  His  vision  of  what  every  man 
could  become  again  and  again  evoked  the 
qualities  he  believed  in.     For  him  savage? 
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were  willing  to  work  at  canal  and  road 
making.  To  save  him,  when  he  fell  from 
his  ox  into  a  dangerous  river,  twenty  of  them 
plunged  into  it  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

Though  he  had  by  no  means  a  winning 
face,  Livingstone  had  an  indescribable  charm 
about  him  that  attracted  every  one.  He 
was  never  afraid  he  said  of  a  man  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  and  his  own  laugh  is  de- 
scribed as  "laughter  from  head  to  heel." 
He  was  cheerful  and  genial,  and  he  much 
regretted  that  he  had  not  felt  it  his  duty 
while  spending  all  his  energies  in  teaching 
the  heathen,  to  devote  a  special  portion  of 
his  time  to  playing  with  his  children.  His 
tender  pitifulness  was  as  easily  stirred  as  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  always  contended 
against  the  wanton  slaughter  of  wild  animals, 
and  he  gave  a  most  pathetic  account  of  a 
mother  elephant  sheltering  her  young,  and 
even  caressing  it  with  her  trunk,  while  she 
was  bleeding  to  death  under  the  javelins  of 
her  pursuers.  He  had  a  great  objection  to 
school-keeping,  but  he  set  himself  to  it  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  soon  came  to  like  it. 
That  was  his  way  in  everything. 

In  1844  Livingstone  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Moffat.  She  shared  his  ad- 
venturous life  in  Africa  for  the  next  eight 
years.  During  these  years  they  built  three 
successive  houses  in  three  successive  stations. 
The  first,  which  he  worked  so  hard  to  pre- 
pare for  his  bride,  he  gave  up  to  another 
missionary,  who  had  most  unjustly  accused 
him  of  taking  too  large  a  portion  of  the  mis- 
.  sion  property,  rather  than  make  any  scandal 
.,  among  the  heathen. 

1      The    account   of    the    daily   toil   of    Dr. 
\  Livingstone  and  his  wife  is  indeed  wonder- 
!  ful,  and  this  was  varied  hy  perilous  excur- 
;  sions  to  give  medical  or  any  other  assistance. 
For  instance,  a  black  rhinoceros  had  fright- 
fully wounded   the  driver  of  a  waggon ;  a 
'  messenger  ran  ten  miles  to  fetch  Dr.  Living- 
stone.    It  was  dusk  when  he  arrived ;  but  in 
;  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends  the 
!  doctor  rode  through  the  forest  at  night,  ex- 
[  posed  to  wild  beasts,  and  then  rode  back  the 
same  perilous  way.     Another  time  he  relin- 
quished some  scientific  investigations  of  much 
[importance,  in  a  place  he  had  reached  with 
I  toil  and  difficulty,  to  accompany,  through  a 
I  country  infested  with  lions,  a  brother  mis- 
fsionary  who  had  heard  suddenly  of  the  illness 
I  of  his  child,  and  give  medical  advice.   Before 
I  setting  out  with  his  wife  and  children  on  a 
: perilous  expedition  he  wrote  to  his  sister: 
I" Fever  may  cut  us  off.     I  feel  much  when  I 
'think  of  the  children  dying ;  but  I  would 


venture  everything  for  Christ.     Pity  I  have 
so  little  to  give.'^ 

He  had  no  fear  for  himself.  "If  God," 
he  used  to  say,  "  has  accepted  my  services, 
then  my  life  is  charmed  until  my  work  is 
done.  Death  is  a  glorious  event  to  one  going 
to  Jesus."  When  a  hostile  chief  threatened 
him  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Loangwa 
and  Zambesi,  just  when  he  believed  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  discovering  the  region  for  a 
new  station  and  Christian  colony,  he  wrote  as 
follows  in  his  journal : — "  O  Jesus,  grant  me 
resignation  to  Thy  will.  But  wilt  Thou  per- 
mit me  to  plead  for  Africa  1  The  cause  is 
Thine  !  What  an  impulse  will  be  given  to 
the  idea  that  Africa  is  not  open  if  I  perish 
now."  (He  considered  his  own  death,  but 
an  unfortunate  incident  hindering  his  great 
purpose.)  "  Much  turmoil  of  spirit  in  view 
of  having  all  my  plans  for  the  entrance  on 
this  great  region  knocked  on  the  head  by 
savages.  But  'Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations, 
and  To  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world.'  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  most  sacred  and  strictest  honour,  and 
there's  an  end  on't.  I  will  not  cross  fur- 
tively, as  I  intended,  to-night.  It  would 
appear  as  a  flight ;  and  should  such  a  man  as 
I  flee  1  Nay,  verily,  I  shall  take  observa- 
tions for  longitude  and  latitude  to-night, 
though  they  may  be  the  last.  I  feel  quite 
calm  now,  thank  God  !"  When,  on  one  of  his 
expeditions,  after  immense  toil  he  arrived  at 
the  West  Coast,  he  found  an  English  ship  in 
which  he  might  have  gone  home ;  but  he  never 
hesitated  as  to  his  duty  of  taking  the  poor 
black  escort  back  that  weary  and  perilous 
journey  of  months  across  the  continent  to 
their  homes.  It  so  happened  that  the  ship 
in  which  he  refused  a  passage  went  down  on 
her  homeward  voyage.  He  said  that  he 
knew  he  would  be  cut  off,  but  that  he  was 
determined  to  open  up  Africa  and  expose 
the  slave  trade,  its  "open  sore."  "I  do  not 
know  if  I  am  to  go  on  the  shelf  or  not ;  if 
so,  I  make  Africa  my  shelf."  "Lame  and 
footsore  with  long  journeying,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  dreaming  of  feasts  with  the  fever- 
dreams  of  starvation,  often  prostrated  by 
pneumonia,  dysentery,  fever,  sometimes  help- 
less with  fits  of  insensibility,  often  suffering 
excruciating  pain,  old  and  shaky,"  his  cheeks 
fallen  in,  his  mouth  almost  toothless  with 
biting  hard,  uncooked  maize,  the  fine  consti- 
tution ruined  at  fifty-seven,  an  object  of 
compassion  to  some  of  the  more  humane  of 
the  slave-traders  he  was  endeavouring  to 
defeat,  he  suffered  all  this  willingly  day  by 
day,    and  year  by   year,   that  the   terrible 
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sights  he  saw  might  be  written  on  the  heart 
of  England  in  his  blood. 

And  yet  he  would  never  allow  people  to 
speak  of  him  as  making  any  sacrifices  in 
Africa.  "  Can  that  be  called  a  sacrifice,"  he 
asked,  "  which  is  simply  paid  back  as  part 
of  a  great  debt  owing  to  our  God,  which  we 
can  never  repay  1  Is  that  a  sacrifice  which 
brings  its  own  blest  reward  in  healthful  acti- 
vity, the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  peace 
of  mind,  and  a  bright  hope  of  a  glorious 
destiny  hereafter  1  Away  with  the  word  in 
such  a  view  and  with  such  a  thought  1  It  is 
emphatically  no  sacrifice.  Say,  rather,  it  is 
a  privilege." 

His  disinterestedness  as  to  personal  aims 
was  so  absolute  that,  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  asked  what  he  could  do  for  him,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  ask  anything  for 
himself  or  children,  but  only  that  facilities 
might  be  given  by  which  he  could  gain 
access  to  the  Central  African  highlands.  He 
made  a  little  fortune  by  the  book  he  pub- 
lished on  returning  the  first  time  to  Eng- 
land; but  he  gave  it  all  to  the  Zambesi 
mission,  except  just  enough  to  educate  his 
children.  And  later,  in  order  to  provide  a 
missionary  for  his  beloved  Makolo  Africans 
he  mortgaged  for  three  years  the  £500  a 
year  which  he  received  as  the  salary  of  his 
consulate  from  the  Government.  He  pro- 
posed to  give  the  thirty  guineas  once  offered 
him  for  a  lecture  to  help  to  fit  up  a  room  on 
the  plan  of  the  French  caf6s,  "  where  men 
might  talk  and  laugh  and  read  papers." 
Some  there  were  who,  taking  a  narrow  view 
of  religious  work,  thought  that  Livingstone's 
was  not  sufficiently  of  this  character.  He 
thus  answered.  "  I  have  laboured  in  bricks 
and  mortar,  at  the  forge  and  the  carpenter's 
bench,  as  well  as  in  preaching  and  individual 
speaking.  I  feel  I  am  serving  God  when 
shooting  a  buffalo  for  my  men   or  when 


taking  an  astronomical  observation.  But, 
knowing  that  some  do  believe  that  opening 
up  a  new  country  to  the  sympathies  of 
Christendom  is  not  a  proper  object  for  the 
agent  of  a  missionary  society,  I  now  refrain 
from  taking  any  salary  from  the  society  with 
which  I  was  connected." 

In  this  short  sketch  we  have  not  gone  into 
the  details  of  Livingstone's  expeditions,  but 
have  only  described  very  briefly  the  sort  of 
man  he  was,  and  how  in  all  that  he  did  he 
was  a  true  martyr  or  witness  to  the  power  of 
Christ's  religion.  We  know  that  he  was 
faithful  even  unto  death  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  but  in  speaking  of  him  as  a  martyr 
or  witness  we  have  been  thinking  rather  of 
his  life,  which  might  be  described  as  having 
been  "the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God." 
"  For  four  months  and  four  days,"  Mr.  Stan- 
ley writes,  "  I  lived  with  him  in  the  same 
house,  the  same  boat,  or  the  same  tent,  and 
I  never  found  a  fault  in  him.  Every  day's 
life  with  him  added  to  my  admiration  for 
him."  All  who  knew  him,  of  whatever 
colour  or  nationality,  bore  the  same  testi- 
mony. He  was  a  pure  and  tender-hearted 
man,  full  of  humanity  and  sympathy,  simple- 
minded  as  a  child.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  sincere  and  earnest  religion,  with  his 
ardent  temperament,  high  spirits,  and  cou- 
rage, he  must  have  become  uncompanion- 
able and  a  hard  master.  It  made  him  exactly 
the  reverse.  His  uniform  kindness  won 
all  hearts.  It  was  known  that  in  his  own 
life  he  carried  out  that  advice  which  he  once 
gave  to  Sunday-school  scholars,  "  Fear  God 
and  work  hard."  Even  the  Mahomedans 
never  passed  his  house  without  calling  to 
pay  their  compliments  and  saying,  "  The 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  you."  Was  not  the 
man  whose  life  made  people  of  another  reli- 
gion respect  Christ  for  His  servant's  sake  a 
martyr  or  witness  for  Him  1 


^^MITEY." 
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TN  those  parts  of  the  great  metropolitan 
-■-  cemeteries  in  which  the  poor  are  laid  to 
rest,  when  their  life's  hard  battle  with  povertj^ 
is  over,  there  are  no  "  storied  urns  or  ani- 
mated busts "  to  tell  who  sleeps  below,  or 
to  help  to  make  the  place  of  burial  in  any 
degree  a  show  place.  These  parts  generally 
lie  well  back  from  the  trim  walks,  and, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  by  contrast  with 
the  "  first-class  ground,"  with  its  bravery  of 
monumental  masonry  and  gilded  inscription, 
they  present  a  somewhat  desolate  and  ne- 
glected appearance.  But  a  nearer  inspection 
will  show  that  the  poor  are  not  careless  or 
neglectful  of  their  dead.  The  close-lying 
coffin-shaped  mounds  of  earth  which  mark 
the  sites  of  the  graves  have  many  of  them 
flowers  or  evergreen  shrubs  planted  upon 
them ;  some  have  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully turfed ;  while  others  have  been  set  out 
with  initials  or  emblems  traced  in  pebbles 
or  shells.  Simple  memorials  certainly,  but  the 
work  of  loving  hands,  and  tributes  of  loving 
hearts.  One  such  grave  in  the  cemetery  of 
my  district  attracts  somewhat  special  atten- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  being  thickly  set  with  "  sweet  williams  " 
and  other  old-fashioned  flowers,  it  is  marked 
by  a  home-made  slab-wood  head-board.  On 
this  is  carved  in  rude  capitals  the  word 
"  Mitey,"  and  under  that  is  written  in  rough 
uneven  lettering  the  text,  "Is  it  well  with 
the  child  ?  It  is  well."  This  was  not  the 
work  of  any  one  akin  to  the  child  whose 
grave  it  marked.  Her  short  life's  history 
was  so  far  singular  that  it  afforded  a  strongly 
contrasted  experience — an  experience  on  the 
one  hand  of  individual  brutality  where  love 
should  have  been,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
that  practical  self-sacrificing  kindness  of  the 
poor  to  the  poor,  which  never  fails  even 
among  those  who  are  themselves  suffering  the 
direst  "  pinch  of  poverty." 

On  entering  one  of  the  poorest  streets  of 
my  district  one  morning,  I  could  see  that  the 
women  were  "up  in  arms."  They  were  talking 
together  in  groups,  and,  going  up  to  the  first  of 
these,  I  inquired  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 

"Why,"  answered  one  of  the  women, 
"  that  brute  Birch  has  took  himself  off  and 
deserted  that  poor  little  mite  of  a  girl  of  his ; 
a  child  only  eight  years  old,  and  a  gentle 
little  mortal  as  you'd  a'  thought  any  father 
would  have  been  fond  of  and  cared  for.  They 
say  he  broke  his  wife's  heart,  and  it  is  certain 
he  has  pretty  well  broken  the  heart  of  the 


child,  young  as  she  is.  It  wasn't  so  much 
his  beating  her,  though  he  did  that  cruel  at 
times  when  he  happened  to  be  in  drink  or 
out  of  temper,  it  was  the  way  he  more  than 
half -starved  her,  and  never  had  a  kind  word 
for  her,  and  let  her  see — for  even  a  child  of 
eight  can  see  that  sort  of  thing  fast  enough 
— that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  her." 

"  Where  is  the  child  ?  "   I  asked. 

"With  old  Mrs.  James,"  the  woman  an- 
swered. "Birch  lodged  with  her,  and  he  has 
not  only  left  the  little  girl  on  her  hands,  but 
gone  away  owing  her  eight  weeks'  rent.  That 
was  what  sent  him  off,  she  was  pressing  him 
to  pay  up.  You  see  it  was  not  a  case  of 
couldn't  pay,  but  wouldn't.  Though  through 
his  own  fault  he  hadn't  regular  work,  he 
spent  a  good  deal  more  in  drink  every  week 
than  would  have  paid  his  rent." 

I  knew  the  old  Mrs.  James  referred  to : 
she  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  her  husband, 
who  was  considerably  older,  was  a  perma- 
nent invalid,  and  on  that  account  they 
were  allowed  2s.  6d.  a  week  by  the  parish. 
The  wife  worked  at  the  shirt  trade  when  she 
could  get  work  to  do,  in  competition  with 
younger  hands ;  but  her  earnings  were  very 
small,  as  her  eyesight  was  failing  her.  The 
old  couple  had  a  son  thirty  years  of  age  liv- 
ing with  them,  a  steady,  sober  fellow,  who 
shared  his  earnings  with  his  parents  when 
he  was  in  work.  But  he  was  only  a  cas'alty 
labourer,  poorly  paid  when  in  work  and  often 
out  of  employment,  as  I  happened  to  know 
was  the  case  Avith  him  at  this  particular 
juncture.  They  were  a  quiet,  self-respecting 
family,  not  given  to  "  making  a  song  "  about 
their  poverty,  and  often  having  to  live  for 
days  or  even  weeks  at  a  stretch  upon  a  cup  of 
weak  tea  and  a  crust  of  bread  twice  a  day.  Re- 
membering all  this,  I  remarked  to  the  woman 
with  whom  I  had  been  speaking  : 

"Well,  Mrs.  James  can't  keep  the  child, 
but  if  the  father  is  the  heartless  scoundrel 
you  describe  him  as  being,  he  has  done  the 
little  girl  a  service  by  deserting  her.  She  will 
be  better  cared  for  in  the  union  schools  than 
she  has  probably  ever  been  before." 

"  That  is  right  enough,"  said  the  woman ; 
"if  it  was  only  a  question  of  her  going  to 
the  union,  we  wouldn't  be  putting  ourselves 
out  of  the  way ;  we  would  all  say,  '  And  a 
good  job  too.'  But,  more's  the  pity,  it  is  a 
question  of  her  being  sent  back  to  her  beau- 
tiful father.  Though  he  has  run  away  from 
Mrs.  James  he  is  hanging  about  the  district. 
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Directly  the  child  was  put  on  the  parish  the 
guardians  would  have  him  hunted  up;  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  expense  they  had 
been  put  to,  and  to  take  the  child  back,  and 
as  he  couldn't  take  it  out  of  any  one  else,  he 
would  take  it  out  of  her  for  his  having  been 
brought  to  book.  I  dare  say  he  would  be 
cunning  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  law,  but,  all  the  same,  he 
would  make  her  poor  little  life  a  misery  to 
her.  That  is  what  is  troubling  the  poor  old 
lady.  Many  a  slice  of  bread  she  has  pinched 
herself  of  to  give  to  the  child,  and  many  a 
beating  she  has  saved  her  from.  She  is  very 
fond  of  the  child,  and  the  httle  girl  is  as 
fond  of  her  granny — as  she  calls  her,  though 
she  is  no  relation — as  a  child  can  be.  All 
her  cry  now,  poor  little  thing,  is  '  Don't  send 
me  to  father,  granny;  I'm  afraid  to  go  to 
him.  Do  let  me  stay  with  you,  and  I'll  be 
such  a  good  girl,  and  eat  hardly  anything, 
and  I'll  try  to  work  for  you.'  And  the  old 
woman  turns  away  with  the  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  can't  answer  her.  Of  course  she 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  her  if  she 
had  the  means,  and  the  father  would  be  only 
too  pleased  that  she  should,  for  he  looks 
upon  the  child  as  a  burden.  But  there,  when 
you  are  as  poor  as  the  likes  of  us,  you  can't 
do  as  your  heart  would  wish.  I  suppose  the 
end  of  it  will  be  the  poor  little  mite  will 
have  to  go  to  the  brute." 

"  Let  us  hope  not,"  I  said,  and  passed  on 
to  call  upon  Mrs.  James,  for  I  had  become 
painfully  interested  in  what  I  had  been  told. 
The  old  lady  answered  the  door  herself,  and 
clinging  to  her  apron  was  a  little  girl,  a  gen- 
tle fragile  little  creature  with  regular,  clear- 
cut  features,  and  looking  perhaps  even  paler 
than  she  was  by  reason  of  her  raven  black 
hair,  and  great  dark  beseeching  eyes. 

"  This  is  the  man  Birch's  child,"  I  said ; 
and,  even  as  I  mentioned  the  name,  an  ex- 
pression of  mingled  terror  and  entreaty  came 
over  the  child's  face,  then  burying  her  head 
in  the  folds  of  the  old  w*oman's  dress  she 
sobbed — 

"  Oh,  don't  send  me  to  father,  granny." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,"  answered  the  old  wo- 
man soothingly  ;  and  then,  catching  my  sig- 
nal, she  added,  "  Go  indoors,  this  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  to  me."  The  little  one  turned 
at  once  obediently  but  reluctantly,  casting  an 
appealing  look  behind  her  as  she  went,  and 
murmuring  once  more — 

"Don't  send  me  to  father." 

"She  appears  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of 
her  father,"  I  remarked  when  she  was  out  of 
hearing.     "  Is  he  such  a  very  bad  man  1 " 


"  His  pothouse  companions  would  tell 
you,"  answered  Mrs.  James,  "that  he  was  a 
jolly  good  feUow ;  but  for  all  that,  he  really 
is  a  bad,  cruel  man.  The  child  has  good 
reason  to  be  in  terror  at  the  idea  of  being 
handed  over  to  him  with  no  one  to  stand 
between  them.  Her  case  was  bad  enough 
here,  though  we  all  did  what  we  could  to  pro- 
tect her.  The  father  not  only  never  had  a 
kind  thought  or  a  kind  word  for  her,  he 
kicked,  and  struck,  and  starved  her.  Many 
an  evening  I  have  known  him  to  come  home 
and  gorge  himself  on  the  best,  and  not  give 
her  a  scrap,  though,  so  far  as  he  knew,  she 
had  not  broken  her  fast  all  day." 

"  I  can  understand  your  feeling  in  the 
matter,"  I  said.  "  But  what  do  you  purpose 
doing  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know,"  she  answered.  "  I  love 
the  little  thing,  and  will  be  sorry  to  part  with 
her ;  but  my  wish  is  to  act  for  her  good.  Do 
you  think  the  guardians  would  take  her  with- 
out following  up  the  father  1 " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  I  replied ;  "  it  is  their 
duty  to  take  proceedings  against  parents  who 
desert  their  children." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "  and  I  suppose  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  often 
hard  on  the  children,  as  it  would  be  in  this 
case.  •  Anything  would  be  better  for  her  than 
that  she  should  be  forced  back  upon  her 
father.  I  am  quite  wilhng  to  give  her  shelter 
and  a  share  of  our  crust,  though  she  really 
needs  better  food ;  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
could  find  her  in  clothes." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  get  you  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  clothing,"  I  said. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can,"  she  an- 
swered, "  since  for  the  present  I  can  see  no- 
thing better  for  her  than  to  keep  her  here , 
It  would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  bringing  tli 
authorities  down  upon  the  father  would  be. 

I  was  about  to  say  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  thought  so  too ;  but 
at  that  moment  Mrs.  James's  son,  who  hail 
been  out  looking  for  work,  came  back.  He 
was  a  large-framed  man,  and  naturally  of  a 
jovial  cast  of  countenance  ;  but  at  this  time 
he  had  the  gaunt,  white-faced,  hunger-pinched 
look  that  marks  the  genuine  labourer  who 
has  had  a  long  "  speU  "  out  of  employment. 
Nevertheless,  he  came  up  smiling,  and  the 
mother,  evidently  reading  good  news  in  his 
face,  exclaimed,  "  What,  luck  at  last,  Jim  ?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  he  answered;  "and  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  ain't  it  ?  Got  work  to 
start  to-morrow  morning ;  it  is  for  a  month 
certain,  and  may  turn  out  a  permanent  job." 

The  child  had  heard  his  voice,  and  came 
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to   ths  door  again,  the  same  expression  of 

■    dread  upon  her  face,  the  same  piteous  appeal 

upon  her  lips  :  "  You  won't  send  me  to  father, 

Kwill  you,  Uncle  Jim  ?  '^ 
*No,  my  pretty,"  he  answered  cheerily, 
ou  sha'n't  be  sent  to  any  one  that  don't 
„c.nt  you;  not  while  I  am  able  to  work  and 
can  get  work  to  do," 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  smile  on 
the  face  of  the  child,  as  she  took  the  la- 
bourer's great  hand  between  her  tiny  palms, 
and  glanced  up  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  love 
and  gratitude  that  must  have  amply  repaid 
so  kind-hearted  a  fellow  as  Uncle  Jim  evi- 
dently was. 

This  proved  to  be  a  turning-point  in  the 
career  of  "  Mitey,"  as  from  that  time  the  child 
came  to  be  generally  called  in  the  street,  the 
name  being  abbreviated  from  poor  little  mite, 
and  poor  little  mitey,  the  pitying  expressions 
that  had  previously  been  applied  to  her.  If 
she  had  really  been  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood,  Granny  and  Uncle  Jim  could  not  have 
dealt  more  kindly  or  self-sacrificingly  with 
her ;  nor  could  the  child  have  entertained  a 
warmer  aflection  for  them.  Their  good  deed 
seemed  to  bring  a  blessing  with  it.  Uncle 
Jim's  job  did  turn  out  to  be  a  permanent  one. 
Even  so  the  task  of  making  ends  meet  was  a 
"  tight  fit,"as  his  wages  were  only  17s.  a  week, 
but  "Mitey"  was  always  the  first  person  con- 
sidered and  lacked  no  material  comfort.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  good  work  was  not, 
however,  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  Jameses. 
Assistance  was  forthcoming  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  the  child,  and  a  number  of  the  wo- 
men in  the  street  would  insist  upon  having 
"  a  finger  in  the  pie."  Some  of  them  who, 
as  washerwomen  and  charwomen,  came  in 
for  occasional  gifts  of  broken  victuals,  would 
always  reserve  a  portion  of  any  choice  viands 
among  the  gifts  for  "  Mitey."  In  the  same 
way,  if  any  special  stroke  of  good  fortune  had 
befallen  a  family,  and  they  were  living  on 
festival  lines  for  a  day  or  two,  a  share  of  the 
good  things  would  be  sent  to  "Mitey;"  and 
in  other  ways  substantial  evidence  of  neigh- 
bourly good-will  for  the  child  was  shown.  Un- 
der this  condition  of  things  "Mitey  "  was  very 
happy ;  but  her  original  delicacy  of  constitution 
and  the  hardships  she  had  been  subjected  to  in 
the  bygone  times  had  told  their  tale.  It  was 
palpable  that  she  grew  steadily  weaker ;  and 
after  a  time  the  women  began  to  whisper 
pityingly,  and  with  bated  breath,  "Poor  httle 
Mitey  is  not  long  for  this  world."  Nor  was 
she.  As  the  pretty  little  face  waxed  thinner 
and  whiter  the  great  dark  eyes  appeared  to 
grow  larger,  and  became  possessed  of  a  dreamy 


far-away  look  that  seemed  to  tell  of  "  another 
world  than  ours."  It  was  in  the  summer  that 
I  had  first  seen  her ;  as  the  cold  weather  set 
in  she  was  confined  to  her  bed  a  good  deal, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  I  saw  most  of  her. 
Though  she  had  been  but  seven  years  of  age 
when  left  motherless,  it  was  evident  from 
her  childish  prattle  that  the  mother  had  made 
a  confidant  of  her  when  the  father  had  been 
out  of  the  way.  She  had  told  her  too  in  a 
fashion  suitable  to  a  childish  mind  of  the 
Better  Land,  where  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  suf- 
fering are  unknown,  where  those  who  have 
sorrowfully  parted  here  shall  joyfully  meet 
to  part  no  more,  and  where  the  only  father 
is  the  heavenly  (me,  who  is  Love.  There  had 
been  no  attempt  to  teach  the  child  anything 
in  the  shape  of  technical  theology  or  the 
niceties  of  creeds,  but  her  faith  was  perfect, 
simple,  clear,  unquestioning,  sufficing,  and 
touching  to  witness.  "  Mother  is  waiting  for 
me  at  the  golden  gates,"  she  would  some- 
times say;  "she  told  me  she  would,  and  I 
see  her  when  I  am  asleep."  "  I  am  so  tired," 
she  would  wearily  remark  at  other  times, 
"  so  very  tired  here,  but  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  takes  me  I  shall  ask  Him  to  let  me  rest 
on  His  breast,  and  He  will,  and  I  shall  never 
be  tired  again.  Then  I  shall  see  the  angels 
and  mother  with  them,  and  I  shall  be  with 
them  too,  and  I  shall  watch  and  wait  for 
granny  and  Uncle  Jim  as  mother  has  for  me, 
and  when  the  Lord  Jesus  brings  them  we 
shall  all  be  together  for  ever  and  ever ;  and 
we  shall  be  as  happy,  oh !  so  happy,  I  can't 
tell  you."  Some  days  she  did  not  care  for 
conversational  talk,  but  would  lie  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  softly  repeating  to  herself,  "  Gentle 
Jesus,"  or  singing,  as  well  as  her  weakened 
voice  would  permit,  "  I'd  like  to  be  an 
Angel."  She  suffered  little ;  simply  and 
almost  imperceptibly  faded  away. 

On  going  into  the  street  one  afternoon, 
after  having  been  absent  from  it  for  three  or 
four  days,  I  noticed  the  blinds  drawn  in  a 
number  of  the  houses,  and  concluded  that 
little  ' '  Mitey  "  had  received  her  call.  Such  was 
indeed  the  case.  "  Yes,  she  is  dead,"  answered 
old  Mrs.  James,  when  I  asked  the  question ; 
"  she  was  almost  an  angel  before,  she  is  quite 
one  now." 

And  there  really  was  an  angelic  look  upon 
the  little  dead  face.  The  wearied,  longing 
expression  had  gone,  the  eyes  with  their 
f ar-oflf  gaze  were  softly  closed,  the  lips  were 
gently  and  smilingly  parted,  and  with  her 
hands  meekly  crossed  upon  her  breast,  she 
looked  unutterably  calm  and  restful.  When 
the  question  of  her  burial  came  to  be  discussed, 
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it  was  suggested  that  now  the  parish  autho- 
rities should  be  called  in,  as  their  "coming 
down  "  on  the  father  could  no  longer  harm 
the  child.  But  "  Uncle  Jim "  would  not 
listen  to  this  proposal.  "  No,"  he  said  em- 
phatically ;  "  it  doesn'  matter  much,  perhaps, 
but  Mitey  didn't  trouble  the  parish  in  life 
and  she  shall  not  in  death.  She  shall  not  be 
buried  as  a  pauper,  if  I  have  to  live  on  one 
meal  a  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  pay  for 
her  funeral  myself."  "When  his  determina- 
tion became  known,  however,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  bear  all  the  expense  himself.  A 
subscription  in  aid  was  organized  in  the 
street.  Sixpence  was  the  largest  sum  given 
by  any  one  subscriber,  while,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  the  subscription  was  only  a  penny. 
But  even  the  latter  sum  was  a  material 
amount  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
donors ;  and  there  was  not  a  coin  given  that 
did  not  represent  a  heart's  true  charity.  Nor 
was  there  one  of  the  score  or  more  of 
granny's  neighbours  who,  with  bowed  heads 
and  reverend  air,  stood  round  the  open  grave 
as  "  Mitey  "  was  lowered  to  her  last  earthly 
resting  place,  but  was  a  true  mourner.  And 
they  (with,   of  course,  granny  and   Uncle 


Jim)  were  the  only  mourners  thei^e.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  child's  illness  some 
of  the  men  of  the  street  occasionally  "  run 
against "  the  father  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  fact  of  the  illness.  He  was  likewise 
informed  of  the  death  of  his  little  daughter, 
but  he  never  came  to  inquire  after  the  child 
or  sought  to  attend  her  funeral.  He  still 
cumbers  the  earth,  but  hardened  ruffian  as 
he  is,  he  shrinks  from  the  sight,  and  slinks 
from  the  path  of  any  of  those  Avho  knew  his 
child  and  her  history.  By  thus  keeping  out 
of  sight  he  will  pass  out  of  mind,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  he  was  the  one  M 
jarring  chord  in  the  story  of  "Mitey's"life  and  ' 
death.  But  the  child  is  not  forgotten.  Her 
grave  and  her  memory  are  alike  kept  green. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  was  Uncle 
Jim  who  put  the  head-lfoard  to  her  grave. 
"  I  saw  the  inscription  on  a  swell  tombstone," 
he  said,  "  and  I  thought  to  myself,  if  it  is 
well  with  any  child,  it  is  well  with  Mitey, 
and  so  I  placed  it  over  her."  And  not  only 
to  Uncle  Jim,  but  to  others  who  knew  her, 
and  despite  of  their  own  bitter  poverty,  were 
kind  to  her,  the  remembrance  of  "  Mitey  "  is 
an  influence  for  good. 


LITTLE  SUNBEAMS. 

SHORT  SUNDAY  JEVENING   TALKS    WITH  TEE  CHILDEEN. 
By  Mrs.  G.  S.  REANEY. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Hymn  :  "  The  Light  of  the  world  was  Jesus." 
Lesson :  Malachi  iii.  16—18 ;  iv.  1,  2. 
Text :  "  The  Sun  of  Righteousness." 

IKEMEMBER  when  I  was  a  very  little 
girl  reading  a  book  which  made  me 
very  thoughtful  about  the  power  to  make 
others  happy.  The  story  told  us  of  a  little 
sunbeam,  which  when  it  woke  up  in  the 
morning  at  daydawn  asked  itself  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  I  do  to  make  somebody 
happy  to-day  ? "  Bent  upon  discovering 
some  way,  the  little  sunbeam  peeped  into  a 
cottage  window  where  a  poor  tired  mother 
was  trying  to  hush  a  fretful  baby  to  sleep. 
Baby  was  cutting  its  teeth,  and  mother  was 
so  anxious  to  help  her  bear  her  pain  that  she 
got  out  of  bed  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  her.  Baby  caught  sight  of  the 
sunbeam  and  positively  crowed  with  delight 
as  she  opened  and  closed  her  baby  hand, 
stretched  out  to  catch  it.  It  was  with  baby, 
as  it  is  with  grown-up  people  sometimes,  to 


forget  pain  for  a  moment — thinking  of  some- 
thing else  may  mean  to  become  suddenly 
better;  we  often  increase  our  ailments  by 
dwelling  upon  them.  Baby  laughed  as  the 
sunbeam  danced  on  the  window-pane  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  because,  like  the  dear  mo- 
ther who  held  her  in  her  arms,  she  was  fairly 
worn  out. 

The  sunbeam  felt  so  glad  to  see  both  mo- 
ther and  child  asleep  !  He  soon  found  some 
one  else  to  help  and  comfort.  A  little  boy 
with  a  diseased  hip  lay  upon  a  little  corner  bed 
in  his  mother's  kitchen.  Johnny  was  a  little 
depressed  and  tearful  this  morning.  Why 
could  he  not  run  about  as  other  boys  did  1 
Was  it  not  very  hard  for  one  so  young  to 
have  to  bear  so  much  pain  ?  Just  then  the 
little  sunbeam  peeped  in  upon  him,  shone  right 
in  his  eyes,  and  then  as  Johnny  moved  a 
little,  danced  upon  a  table  near  by,  upon 
which  stood  a  mug  with  some  beautiful 
flowers  in  it  and  a  bright-coloured  book,  the 
last  gift  of  Johnny's  Sunday-school  teacher. 
Strange  how  the  sunbeam  helped  Johnny  to 
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leave  off  complaining  and  count  up  his 
mercies  instead  !  It  was  not  long  before  he 
thought  what  a  happy  little  boy  he  was  to 
have  so  many  friends  !  How  good  God  had 
been  to  him  !  How  kind  mother  and  father 
were,  and  what  a  joy  to  know  that  he  could 
help  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  being  patient 
and  cheerful !  Did  they  not  often  say  it  was 
so  restful  coming  home  from  school  to  sit  a 
little  while  with  Johnny  ? 

The  little  sunbeam  did  not  linger  too  long 
with  the  sick  boy ;  he  had  others  to  help 
and  brighten.  I  forget  all  he  did;  but  I 
know,  amongst  other  visits  paid  that  day, 
he  went  to  see  a  very  poor  old  man,  and  he 
gently  rested  on  the  pages  of  his  open  Bible 
and  seemed  to  point  out  the  promises  to 
him.  The  dear  old  man  thanked  God 
through  his  tears  that,  in  spite  of  his  poverty, 
he  had  his  Bible  still,  and  that  each  day 
brought  him  nearer  heaven. 

When  the  sun  set  that  day  the  little  sun- 
beam was  quite  ready  for  bed,  having  been 
very  busy,  and  oh !  so  happy  in  making 
others  happy. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  little  sunbeam 
story  !  I  think  all  boys  and  girls  would  like 
to  be  sunbeams.  But  notice,  the  sunbeam 
did  not  create  itself ;  it  belonged  to  the  sun. 
We  cannot  wish  ourselves  into  being  good 
and  doing  good,  but  we  can  choose  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  for  ours,  and  then, 
quite  naturally,  we  can  become  His  sun- 
beams. This  will  mean  having  a  true  andbeau- 
tiful  influence  in  our  daily  lives,  and  living  to 
make  others  happy.  Dear  children,  think  of 
all  that  may  belong  to  you  now,  to-day,  if  only 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
has  risen  upon  your  heart  as  its  light.  You 
may  be  very  bright,  very  happy  in  your  own 
way,  but  never,  never  quite  so  bright,  quite 
so  happy  as  when  living  in  Christ's  way. 
With  Him  only  is  fulness  of  joy ;  without 
Him  there  is  always  a  little  empty  corner 
somewhere.  When  Christ's — heart  and  life 
given  to  Him — you  can  alone  be  your  best 
and  do  your  best.  Let  us  pray  earnestly 
that  we  may  be  His,  and  then  we  can  take 
the  motto  of  the  early  Christians  as  our 
motto,  "  To  believe,  to  love,  to  live." 

"  Are  you  shining  for  Jesus,  dear  ones  ? 
You  have  given  your  hearts  to  Him ; 
But  is  the  light  strong  within  them, 
Or  is  it  but  pale  and  dim  ? 

*•  Can  anybody  see  it, 

That  Jesus  is  all  to  you  ? 
That  your  love  to  Him  is  burning 
With  radiance  warm  and  true  ? 

"  Is  the  seal  upon  your  forehead, 
So  that  it  must  be  known 
That  you  are  '  all  for  Jesus,' 
That  your  hearts  are  all  His  own  ? 
XVII-15 


"  Are  you  shining  for  Jesus,  dear  ones, 
So  that  the  holy  light 
May  enter  the  hearts  of  others. 
And  make  them  glad  and  bright ! 

"  Have  you  spoken  a  word  for  Jesus, 
And  told  to  some  around. 
Who  do  not  care  about  BQm, 
What  a  Saviour  you  have  found  ? 

"  Have  you  lifted  the  lamp  for  others 
That  has  guided  your  own  glad  feet  1 
Have  you  echoed  the  loving  message 
That  seemed  to  you  so  sweet  ? 

"  Are  you  shining  for  Jesus,  dear  ones, 
Shining  for  Him  all  day ; 
Letting  the  light  burn  always, 
In  lessons  or  in  play  1 

"  Always,  when  those  beside  you 
Are  walking  in  the  dark  f  _ 
Always,  when  no  one  is  helping, 
Or  heeding  your  tiny  spark  \ 

"  Not  idly  letting  it  flicker 
In  every  passing  breeze 
Of  pleasure  or  temptation, 
Of  trouble  or  of  ease  ? 

"  Are  you  shining  for  Jesus,  dear  ones, 
Shining  just  everywhere ; 
Not  only  in  easy  places, 
Not  only  just  here  and  there  \ 

**  Shining  in  happy  gatherings. 

Where  all  are  loved  and  known  ? 
Shining  where  all  are  strangers ; 
Shining  when  quite  alone  1 

*'  Shining  at  home  and  making 
True  sunshine  aU  around  1 
Shining  at  school,  and  faithful — 
Perhaps  amongst /atYA?ess— found  ?" 


SECOND  EVENING. 

Hymn  :  "  Come  to  the  Saviour,  make  no  delay." 

Lesson :  John  i.  29 — 42. 

Text :  "  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus." 

On  a  child's  tombstone  in  a  certain  ceme- 
tery are  these  words  : — 

*'  A  little  girl  lies  here  of  whom  her  companions 
said,  '  It  was  always  easier  to  be  good  when  she  was 
with  us ! '" 

I  can  see  a  beautiful  life  history  at  the 
back  of  that  epitaph  :  a  little  girl  who  loved 
her  Saviour,  and  because  of  that,  who  loved 
that  which  was  pure  and  true,  bright  and 
good.  Unconsciously  she  created  an  atmo- 
sphere wherever  she  was,  making  others  long 
to  be  good,  and  helping  them,  by  her  ex- 
ample, to  become  so.  I  think  that  such  a 
little  girl  would  be  very  anxious  that  all  in 
her  own  home  should  love  and  serve  her 
Lord  Jesus.  Perhaps  she  would  often  pray 
/or  those  to  whom  she  might  have  felt  a  little 
shy  about  speaking ;  but  she  could  never  lose 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  helpful 
at  a  fitting  time,  for  the  little  girl  of  whom 
I  am  thinking  would  be  very  brave. 

Our  text  tells  us  of  some  one  who,  having 
spent  a  little  while  with  the  Lord  Jesus, 
went  in  search  of  his  brother  (I  think  he 
would  be  in  a  great,  great  hurry  to  find  him), 
that  he  might  take  him  to  see  the  Saviour 
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too.  Cannot  you  picture  Andrew  as  he  came 
away  from  seeing  the  Lord  Jesus,  full  of  joy 
in  having  found  Him,  very  eager  to  tell  the 
good  news  to  some  one  else,  and,  quite  na- 
turally, going  first  to  his  brother  1  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  Simon  Peter  would 
be  the  only  one  Andrew  would  take  to  see 
the  Lord  Jesus,  hut  he  was  the  first  one. 
And  this  teaches  us,  I  think,  to  begin  our 
work  for  the  Saviour  at  home.  Sometimes 
young  sisters  have  Sunday-school  classes  of 
their  o^vn,  and  try  to  help  their  scholars  to 
find  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  friend ;  but  while 
they  are  doing  this  they  have  brothers  at 
home  to  whom  they  have  never  once  spoken 
of  the  Saviour.  There  are  many  ways  of 
winning  our  dear  ones  for  Christ  besides 
speaking.  Perhaps  some  who  are  very  gentle 
and  tender  and  kind  outside,  have  never  tried 
what  love  and  gentleness  can  do  amongst 
their  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.  Oh  !  the 
power  of  personal  influence  !  Oh  !  the  rich 
blessing  which  one  life  can  communicate  to 
another  if  that  one  life  be  itself  intent  upon 
bringing  all  to  Christ ! 

In  a  very  wealthy  English  home  a  great 
sorrow  gathered.  The  only  son  of  that  home 
was  a  drunkard.  Again  and  again  and  again 
the  father  had  forgiven  him  his  wrong-doings, 
paid  his  debts,  and  started  him  afresh  in 
life  ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  so  reck- 
less, so  unmindful  of  his  father's  wishes,  that 
his  parents  banished  him  from  home.  They 
sent  him  abroad,  only  allowing  him  money 
so  long  as  he  stayed  there.  One  year  passed, 
two  years  passed,  but  Alexander  grew  no 
better,  but  rather  worse.  Now  there  were 
several  sisters  in  that  home.  One,  Margaret, 
was  several  years  younger  than  Alexander. 
She  loved  her  brother  dearly,  and  deeply 
sorrowed  over  his  wrong-doing.  One  day  a 
new  thought  came  to  her.  She  would  go 
and  live  with  him  abroad  and  win  him  to 
love  her  Saviour  !  Her  father  at  first  would 
not  hear  of  the  proposal,  and  her  dear 
mother,  much  as  she  yearned  over  her  absent 
son,  hesitated  to  let  dear  Margaret  go  to 
him.  But  after  some  delay  and  much  plead- 
ing, Margaret  gained  consent  to  pay  her 
brother  a  visit,  her  absence  from  home  being 
limited  to  twelve  months. 

Poor  Margaret  went  with  a  brave  heart, 
strong  in  love,  and  abounding  in  hope.  It 
took  her  many  weeks  to  reach  him ;  then, 
when  there,  she  found  the  life  was  rougher, 
harder  than  the  one  she  had  expected  to 
live,  but  for  Alexander's  sake  she  bore 
everything  patiently,  cheerfully,  prayerfully. 
Sometimes  he  would  say  to  her. 


"Maggie,  I  cannot  understand  it  at  alL 
Whatever  makes  you  come  away  from  home 
and  live  with  a  fellow  here  ?  " 

And  Maggie  would  answer  sweetly, 
"One  word  will  explain  it  all.  Alec — love." 
She  did  not  say  much  to  him,  and  I  know 
she  never  talked  at  him,  but  she  lived  her 
love,  and  Alexander  was  softened  by  it.  But 
he  did  not  really  alter ;  he  drank  as  freely, 
and  gambled  whenever  he  had  a  chance,  and 
Margaret's  heart  was  very,  very  sore. 

The  time  passed  quickly.  Next  week  she 
must  go  home  to  get  back  within  the  twelve 
months.  Margaret  was  alone.  She  felt  keenly, 
Utterly  disappointed.  It  seemed  as  if  her  hopes 
were  crushed :  her  love  had  failed.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  poured  out 
her  soul  to  God.  He  must  love  Alexander 
much  more  than  she  did.  .  .  .  She  was  plead- 
ing His  promises  one  by  one  ;  claiming  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  some 
one  knelt  down  beside  her  and  leant  his  head 
against  her  shoulder,  weeping  bitterly  ! 

It  was  Alexander  who  had  overheard  her 
praying,  and  had  crept  in.  His  heart  was  truly 
broken  in  penitence  for  sin  that  night.  .  .  . 
To-day  Alexander  is  a  brave,  good  man,  doing 
his  work  in  the  world  to  help  others  to  be 
good  and  brave.  He  says  love  saved  him  in 
those  dark,  dark  days  of  the  past.  It  was  a 
sister's  holy  influence — one  who  had  been  with 
Christ,  and  who  went  forth  with  the  odour 
of  His  presence  about  her,  to  seek  her  bro- 
ther that  she  might  bring  him  to  the  Master's 
feet. 

THIRD   EVENING. 

Ilymn  :  "  Gome." — Sankey's  400. 

Lesson :  John  iv.  4—30  ;  39 — 12. 

Test :  "  Come,  see  a  man  who  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I 
did.    Is  not  this  the  Christ  ? " 

What  a  wonderful  story  !  Think  what  a 
great  change  came  into  the  life  of  that  woman 
of  Samaria,  all  because  of  her  little  talk  with 
the  Lord  Jesus.  So  it  is  with  many  and 
many  a  life  !  Changed — utterly  changed, 
because  the  dear  Lord  Himself  has  had  a 
quiet  little  talk,  and  revealed  Himself  unto 
one  who  before  was  careless  and  lived  with- 
out Him.  Notice  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  tired  when  He  sat  "  thus  "  on  the  well. 
Notice,  too,  that  although  He  knew  all  about 
the  woman  who  came  to  draw  water  He  did 
not  begin  by  telling  her  so.  Perhaps  if  he 
had  done  that  she  would  have  grown  angry, 
and  have  run  away  without  saying  a  word. 
What  did  he  do  ?  Let  us  notice.  It  will  be 
useful  to  remember  when  we  want  to  be  help- 
ful to  some  one  in  a  very  special  way.  He 
put  Himself  under  an  obligation  to  her  by  ask- 
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ing  her  to  give  Him  some  water  to  drink.  I 
think  this  would  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
woman  afterwards  to  listen  to  His  "talk;" 
she  had  already  done  something  for  Him. 
They  were  not  quite  such  strangers  as  they 
would  have  been  but  for  this.  Then  you  see 
how  quietly  the  Saviour  led  her  on  until  He 
revealed  himself  to  her.  Oh,  how  surprised 
she  was  !  how  glad  to  know  that  she  had 
been  actually  talking  with  "the  Messiah," 
"the  Christ;"  but  she  could  not  keep  this 
joy  to  herself.  Then  and  there  she  ran  off  to 
the  citj^  to  call  every  one  out  to  see  Him, 
and  out  they  came  in  large  numbers.  The 
woman  was  so  sure,  so  much  in  earnest,  her 
"  Come  ! "  could  not  be  resisted.  Doubtless 
some  would  make  fun  of  her  appeal ;  some 
would  scoff  at  the  very  idea  of  finding  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  coming  amongst  them  all 
Jews  were  anxiously  waiting,  sitting  on 
Jacob's  well.  But  if  this  were  so,  it  did  not 
hinder  many  going  to  Him  through  this  one 
woman's  influence,  and  they  went  to  be  blessed 
of  Him  themselves.  We  find  them  saying 
afterwards,  "Now  we  believe  on  Him,  not 
because  of  what  you  told  us,  but  because  we 
have  heard  and  seen  for  ourselves." 

This  teaches  us  a  beautiful  lesson  of  that 
which  one  person  can  do.  And  why  should 
not  we,  dear  children,  each  one  of  us,  be 
using  an  influence  which  will  bring  definite 
blessing  to  others  1  We  need  not  wait  to 
grow  up  first.  Every  good  habit  formed  by 
the  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  every  conquest 
won  because  of  faith  in  Him,  every  gentle 
deed  which  includes  self-denial  and  desire  to 
help  others  to  be  good  and  happy,  is  as  it 
were  a  voice  which  says,  "  Come  and  see  for 
yourselves  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  I  am  and 
whom  I  serve." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1887  a  midnight 
train  from  the  west  of  England,  on  its  way 
to  London,  called  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  a  certain  junction.  A  passenger 
got  into  an  already  well-filled  third-class  car- 
riage, taking  the  comer  seat.  The  train  Avas 
again  in  motion  before  any  one  noticed  that 
this  passenger  was  tipsy.  But  very  soon  he 
began  to  shout  (in  fun)  and  to  sing  bad 
songs.  Some  of  the  people  asked  him  to 
stop,  but  he  only  laughed  and  sang  the  louder. 
What  were  they  to  do  ?  It  would  be  a  long 
while  before  they  reached  another  station. 
Now  in  the  far  corner  of  the  carriage  a  very 
little  girl  sat,  rolled  up  in  warm  shawls  ;  she 
was  fast  asleep  when  the  tipsy  man  got  in, 
but  his  singing  awoke  her.  She  was  a  little 
frightened  at  first,  but  I  think  she  must  have 
lifted  her  little  heart  up  in  prayer,  for  quite 


suddenly  she  grew  very  calm,  and  I  think 
Jesus  must  have  told  her  what  to  do.  Just 
as  the  tipsy  man  reached  the  end  of  a  verse 
of  his  song,  she  began  singing — 

♦♦  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night, 
For  all  the  blessings  of  the  light ; 
Keep  me,  oh  keep  me !  King  of  Inngs, 
Under  thine  own  Almighty  wings." 

Now  you  see  the  people  in  the  carriage 
did  not  know  the  tipsy  man's  songs,  nor 
would  they  have  cared  to  sing  them  had  they 
done  so  ;  but  all  knew  and  loved  the  "  Even- 
ing Hymn,"  and  so  one  after  another  joined 
in.  The  tipsy  man  sang  louder  than  before, 
but  their  singing  drowned  his  voice,  and  soon 
he  began  to  listen,  was  silent,  and  at  last  fell 
asleep. 

What  a  happy  little  girl  to  have  been  so 
blessed  in  helpful  influence  ! 


FOURTH  EVENING. 

Hymn :  "  When  He  cometh  to  make  up  his  jewels." 

Iiesson :  John  xx.  1 — 19. 

Text :  "  Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple." 

I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  to-night  about 
silent  or  unconscious  influence.  Every  life — 
even  that  of  the  youngest  child — has  this 
influence.  And  yet  people  sometimes  forget 
all  about  this,  while  admitting  the  special 
power  which  some  exceptional  lives  possess. 
Perhaps,  if  we  thought  it  well  out,  we  should 
see  that  silent  influence  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  outspoken  influence,  more  im- 
portant because  more  continuous,  more  last- 
ing. For  instance,  whenever  there  is  an 
earthquake,  or  a  severe  thunderstorm,  or  a 
great  fire,  we  are  sure  to  hear  about  it  in  the 
newspapers ;  people  talk  about  what  they 
have  read,  and  for  a  time  there  is  quite  a 
little  stir  about  it  all.  Then  something  else 
happens  and,  excepting  to  those  more  directly 
concerned  about  the  matter,  that  which  at 
one  time  seemed  so  important  is  quite  for- 
gotten. Now  we  never  read  in  the  news- 
papers how  the  sun  rose  and  set ;  and  yet 
what  would  the  world  have  done  without 
the  sunrising  and  sunsetting  ?  Day  and 
night  have  come  and  gone,  come  and 
gone,  silently,  beautifully,  never  disappoint- 
ing, never  failing.  Now  that  is  like  silent  in- 
fluence :  it  flows  on  and  on :  no  one  takes 
any  notice  of  it,  but  it  is  all  the  time  doing 
its  work.  And  this  beautiful,  holy  influence 
is  possible  to  every  child's  life.  Think  for  a 
moment  what  our  lesson  teaches  us  !  Very 
early  on  the  Eesurrection  morning,  Mary 
Magdalene  and  other  women  had  come  to 
the  sepulchre,  where  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
had  been  buried,  and  found  it  empty.     All 
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had  started  off  to  tell  the  disciples,  some  of 
the  women  went  one  way,  some  another ; 
Mary  Magdalene  came  straight  to  John  and 
Peter  with  the  wonderful  news  of  an  empty 
tomb.  Cannot  you  picture  these  disciples 
when  they  heard  what  Mary  had  to  say  ? 
Peter  would  be  all  excitement.  Oh  !  how 
he  had  wept  and  upbraided  himself  the  last 
two  days  for  having  denied  his  dear  Lord 
Jesus  by  saying  he  knew  nothing  about  Him 
(when  he  stood  before  Pilate,  and  his  cruel 
accusers  were  longing  to  get  Him  crucified), 
— Peter  would  be  thrown  into  great  ex- 
citement by  the  news  which  led  him  at  once 
to  start  off  for  the  sepulchre.  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple,  would  receive  the  intelligence 
more  calmly  ;  perhaps  he  got  Mary  to  say  it 
all  over  again — exactly  what  she  had  seen 
and  done — then,  when  he  had  fully  realised 
what  it  meant,  and  knew  that  Peter  had 
already  started  off  to  see  for  himself,  John 
ran  after  him.  He  was  younger  than  Peter, 
so  he  soon  caught  him  up,  and  then  got  on 
ahead,  "and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre." 
He  stooped  down  and  looked  in,  but  he  did 
not  go  in.  Then  Peter  came  running  up — 
quite  out  of  breath,  I  should  think — and  he 
looked  in,  and  then  went  in  and  examined 
everything  closely.  "  Then,"  as  our  text 
says,  "went  in  also  that  other  disciple;" 
silently  influenced  by  Peter,  John,  who  be- 
fore had  been  satisfied  with  just  looking  in, 
now  went  in  himself.  Do  you  see  what  a 
lesson  this  teaches  us  ?  Without  knowing 
we  are  doing  it  or  even  intending  to  do  it,  we 
are  always  in  some  way  influencing  other 
people.  It  is  for  us  to  pray  that  our  hearts 
and  lives  may  so  utterly  belong  to  our  dear, 
kind,  loving  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  such  in- 
fluence may  always  be  to  lead  others  to  come 
nearer  to  Him. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  dear  little  boy,  the 
child  of  some  poor  people,  was  taken  very  ill 
and  died.     The  day  he  was  to  be  buried  a 
few  friends  came  to  the  house.     The  ceme-  | 
tery  was  very  near  and  they  were  going  to  ' 
carry  him   themselves  to   the   grave.     The  j 
little  coffin  had  been  placed  on  a  table  in  the  j 
kitchen  for  all  the  friends  to  see  the  baby 
face  before  the  lid  was  shut  down.     When 
they  were   all  gathered,   just  before    they 
closed  the  coffin,  a  working  man  came  hur- 
riedly to  the  door  and  asked  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  see  the  "little  dear"  before  his 
face  was  hidden  away.     He  was  a  stranger, 
but  they  asked  him  in,  he  seemed  so  much 
in  earnest ;  and  when  they  noticed  how  he 
looked  and  looked  until  his  tears  were  fall- 
ing, they  wondered  how  it  was  he  came  to 


know  and  love  their  little  darling,  or  could 
it  be  only  that  perhaps  their  little  son  was 
like  one  he  had  lost  one  day  ? 

"May  I  kiss  his  brow?"  the  poor  man 
asked,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  for  per- 
mission. 

The  mother  stepped  forward  and  said, 
"  Certainly.  But  how  is  it  you  care  for  my 
dear  httle  son  ?  you  are  a  stranger  to  me." 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  answered  tearfully. 
"Your  little  son  has  done  so  much  for  me, 
how  can  I  help  but  love  him  ?  I  am  a  mason 
by  trade  ;  some  months  ago  my  master  sent 
me  to  do  a  job  to  a  house  at  the  end  of  the 
next  street.  Your  little  chap  was  playing 
along  with  others  as  I  came  down  the  ladder 
to  go  home  to  dinner.  I  saw  his  little  up- 
turned face  as  I  reached  the  last  steps  near 
the  ground.  He  waited  until  I  was  safe, 
when  he  said — 

"  'Weren't  'ou  Jaid  when  'ou  top  of  ladder 
just  now  ? ' 

"But  before  I  could  answer  him  he  said, 
brightly, 

"  '  No,  'tourse  'ou  weren't  Jaid.  'Ou  said 
prayers  when  'ou  got  up  this  morning  and 
asked  heavenly  Father  take  care  of  'ou.  'Ou 
weren't  'faid,  of  tourse  not ! ' 

"  And  he  laughed  a  little  silvery  laugh, 
ran  away  towards  home,  and  I  watched  him 
come  to  this  row. 

"  Now  I  couldn't  forget  those  words.  I  had 
not  said  my  prayers  when  I  got  up.  It  was 
many  a  day  since  I  had  prayed.  It  took  me 
back  in  thought  to  my  sainted  mother  and 
her  teaching ;  it  made  me  pass  the  public- 
house  on  my  way  home  that  night ;  it  made 
me  kneel  down  before  I  got  into  bed  and 
again  the  next  morning ;  it  kept  me  a  sober 
man  that  week  and  it  took  me  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  to  a  temperance  meeting  where 
I  signed  the  pledge  on  Monday,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  it  has  made  a  new  man  of 
me.  The  old  life  has  gone.  ...  I  had  a  bit 
of  work  this  way  to-day,  and  was  inquiring 
after  the  sunny-faced  child  with  long  curls, 
when  they  told  me  I  must  mean  the  little 
chap  who  lay  dead  in  this  house.  Thank 
God  I  was  in  time  to  see  his  baby  face  again. 
To  the  end  of  my  days  I  shall  bless  God  for 

his  words  th9,t  morning." 

***** 

That  was  silent  influence.  Dear,  merry- 
hearted,  sweet-faced  baby  Robin  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  power,  but  he  was  one  of 
Christ's  little  ones,  and  his  baby  prattle  was 
as  a  breath  of  heaven  which  reminded  some 
one  of  God  !— and  because  of  that  drew  his 
heart  nearer  to  Heaven. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

THE  NEW  INQUISITION. 

Ilf  R.  SPURGEON'S  final  decision  to  sever  himself 
from  the  Baptist  Union  can  be  received  only 
with  silent  regret.  But  we  are  bound  to  raise  a  solemn 
and  earnest  protest  against  the  effect  which  his  ac- 
tion is  producing  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Ear 
and  wide  there  are  signs  that  his  attitude  has  en- 
couraged the  *  *  heresy ' '  -hunters  to  fall  to  their  old 
work,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  we  shall 
see  them  in  full  cry  against  some  of  the  most  loyal, 
zealous,  and  useful  servants  of  Christ,  who  hold  the 
same  faith  as  the  apostles,  but  express  it  in  different 
forms  and  explain  it  in  different  ways.  Eorewamed 
is  forearmed.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  churches  in  the 
first  place  to  stand  loyally  by  their  pastors,  to  si- 
lence slander  and  to  suppress  calumny.  But  let 
those  ministers  who  have  won  power  and  popularity, 
and  are  secure  themselves,  see  to  it  that  they  render 
what  aid  and  sympathy  they  can  to  those  who  have 
a  hard  battle  to  fight  and  few  friends  to  sustain 
them,  bearing  in  miad  the  warning  of  one  of  their 
most  trusted  leaders,  that  the  controversy  may  do 
infinite  harm  if  it  leads  churches  to  indulge  in  a 
suspicious  and  critical  spirit,  and  to  be  perpetually 
discussing  a  minister's  relation  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
doctrine  instead  of  caring  supremely  for  his  personal 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

DANGER  ON   THE  LINE. 

The  way  in  which  we  tolerate  some  evils  that  con- 
tinually beset  us  is  absolutely  surprising,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  our  acquiescence  is 
due  to  ignorance  or  to  indifference.  Take  the  case 
of  the  men  who  serve  on  our  railways.  A  consider- 
able part  of  their  work  consists  in  shunting  trucks 
and  carriages  from  one  line  of  rail  to  another  and  in 
coupling  or  uncoupling  the  different  portions  of  a 
train.  Simple  as  the  work  may  seem,  it  is  terribly 
dangerous.  In  twelve  months  it  takes  the  lives  of 
eighty  men  and  cripples  six  hundred  more.  And 
we  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue,  almost 
unmoved.  Why,  if  instead  of  being  killed  ormaimed 
one  by  one,  these  men  were  crushed  and  mangled  in 
one  great  catastrophe,  the  whole  land  would  ring 
with  the  tale  of  horror.  Spread  over  the  year,  the 
sacrifice  seems  trivial,  though  the  pain  and  anguish 
which  it  entails  are  still  the  same.  Can  science  do 
nothing  to  help  us  ?  An  effective  system  of  linking 
and  unlinking  trucks  without  the  risk  of  life  or  Hmb 
■would  be  of  far  greater  value  than  many  of  the 

Erlia/>nT7f>rie8  now  won  at  the  cost  of  untold  agony  and 
. 
THE   TUEP   SCANDALS, 
•ne  looking  on  from  outside,  the  great  quarrel 
stracting  the  racing  world  must  afford  infinite 
amusement,  especially  as  those  mainly  concerned  in 
matter  are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest.     It  does 
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seem  rather  incongruous  that  an  assembly  compris- 
ing so  many  men  of  position  and  power,  peers,  poli- 
ticians, lawyers,  should  sit  in  solemn  conclave  to 
decide  whether  the  charges  which  the  Earl  of 
Durham  brought  against  Sir  George  Chetwynd  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "  Gimcrack  Club"  (a  dehciously 
suggestive  name)  were  clear  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  justify  an  action  for  libel,  while  both  the 
antagonists  were  present  to  secure  that  their  views 
should  be  distinctly  represented  and  understood.  As 
to  whether  the  charges  were  groimded  in  fact  or  not, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  express  any  opinion,  though  the 
position  of  the  jockey  involved  in  the  accusation 
has  been  seriously  compromised  by  the  action  of  the 
racing  authorities.  The  case  must  now  come  before 
a  Court  of  Law,  and  there  it  will  be  decided.  But 
the  most  startling  thing  is  the  Earl  of  Durham's 
strange  infatuation.  He  evidently  believes  that  he 
can  purify  the  turf  and  get  rid  of  the  scandals 
which  now  degrade  race-courses  and  those  who 
frequent  them.  But  even  if  he  succeeds  in  mark- 
ing down  one  offender,  can  he  suppose  that  he  is  any 
nearer  to  the  end  in  view  ?  For  one  that  is  convicted 
a  hundred  will  escape.  The  very  essence  of  the 
thing  is  tainted.  As  long  as  men  bet  on  their  horses 
or  on  those  of  others,  the  worship  of  chance  and  the 
passion  for  gain  will  lose  none  of  their  power  and 
fascination  ;  and  here  lies  the  real  source  of  evil.  To 
elevate  the  theatre  seems  a  hopeless  task  enough, 
yet  there  the  intellectual  instincts  might  be  a  great 
lever  in  the  hand  of  reform,  but  here  what  can  one 
look  to  for  aid?  Every  association  stands  on  the 
other  side. 


EOMAN   CATHOLICISM  IN  BRITAIN. 

In  an  article  distinguished  both  by  fairness  and 
ability,  a  contributor  to  the  Qicarterly  Review  has 
examined  the  present  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Great  Britain  and  the  advance  that  it  has 
made  during  recent  years.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
results  of  the  analysis  are  exti-emely  reassuring  to 
those  who  would  look  upon  *'  the  Conversion  of 
England  "  as  a  disaster  to  civilisation,  freedom,  and 
faith.  For  though  in  the  fighting  force  of  Rome 
the  increase  has  been  large  ;  though  bishops,  digni- 
taries, religious  houses,  colleges,  and  schools,  have 
all  multiplied,  the  number  of  adherents  has  not 
developed  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  even 
after  making  due  allowance  for  the  constant  flow  of 
Irish  Catholics  into  other  lands  by  emigration.  When 
the  cases  of  secession  were  tabidated  a  few  years  ago, 
it  proved  that  a  comparatively  small  body  of  people 
had  gone  over  to  Rome  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Tractarian  movement.  Nor  has  Rome  gained  in 
quality  what  it  lacks  in  numbers.  One  man  of  genius 
it  has  indeed  secured  in  Cardinal  Newman,  and  a 
few  men  of  second-rate  ability  whose  names  wiU 
readily  occur  to  any  one,  but  the  converts  have  not 
produced    any   characteristic    literature,   and  have 
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utterly  failed  to  leave  any  impress  of  their  influence 
upon  the  life  and  thought  of  their  times.  One  very 
striking  fact  ia  brought  out  by  the  Reviewer,  that 
^' No  Biblical  scholar,  no  one  whose  speciality  was 
the  critical  or  exegetical  study  of  Scripture,  or  who 
has  contributed  anything  of  value  to  expositions  and 
commentaries  on  any  of  its  books,"  is  to  be  found 
among  the  clerical  or  lay  seceders.  This  in  itself  is 
enough  to  8tam.p  the  movement  as  a  failure. 

A  WESLEYAN  8ISTEEH00D. 

In  connection  with  the  "West-End  Mission  a  sister- 
hood named  after  St.  Catherine  has  been  established 
in  London.  It  marks  a  new  departure  in  Methodism, 
and  is  almost  certain  to  provoke  some  internal  criti- 
cism, as  all  bold,  wise  steps  have  ever  done.  Real 
good  can  be  done  among  the  poor  of  our  great  towns 
only  by  action  that  is  combined  and  sustained,  and 
their  needs  can  be  understood  and  satisfied  only  by 
those  who  will  live  among  them  and  so  learn  by 
daily  experience  their  troubles  and  their  trials.  The 
work  is  one  which  ought  to  enlist  universal  sym- 
pathy. Yet  strangely  enough,  it  has  provoked 
antagonism  in  outside  quarters  where  it  might 
have  looked  for  the  warmest  and  most  generous  wel- 
come. The  Wesleyans  are  taunted  with  copying 
the  methods  of  Anglicanism,  and  are  asked  to  explain 
how  this  new  Sisterhood  of  theirs  differs  from  those 
which  they  and  other  Nonconformists  have  so  often 
denounced.  But  there  is  a  difference,  and  an  impor- 
tant one.  This  scheme  involves  no  life-long  vows 
entered  into  in  the  impulsive  ardour  of  youth,  no 
severance  of  home  ties  and  estrangement  from  family 
aft'ection,  no  morbid  asceticism,  no  slavery  to  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  despotism.  Methodism  has 
adopted  the  same  spirit,  so  far  as  it  is  a  spirit  of  love 
of  the  poor,  but  without  its  terrible  fetters. 

THE  BYRON   CENTENABY. 

The  centenary  of  Byron's  birth  has  come  to  show 
how  little  he  has  kept  of  his  ancient  fame.  Once 
he  was  the  idol  of  Europe.  He  was  our  one  modem 
poet  whose  verse  was  read  and  enjoyed  in  France 
and  Germany ;  he  seemed  to  stand  on  the  same  level 
as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe.  But  now  how  fallen, 
how  changed  he  is  !  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  no  one  reads  him  now,  though  some  have  even 
ventured  to  go  as  far  as  this.  But  at  any  rate  he  is 
no  prophet  in  our  days.  In  what  he  has  written,  in 
the  lines  that  used  to  stir  men,  we  find  a  good  deal 
of  bad  grammar  and  worse  logic,  a  little  true  pas- 
sion, some  fine  rhetoric,  an  infinite  amount  of  fus- 
tian and  of  tinsel.  His  power  has  faded  because  he 
had  no  message  of  wisdom  and  inspiration  to  bring 
us.  "  He  taught  us  little,"  said  one  who  was  both 
critic  and  poet,  "  but  our  soul  Hath  felt  him  like  the 
thunder  roll."  There  is  the  whole  secret.  The 
thunder  sinks  into  silence  and  dies  away  at  last,  and 
loses  all  power  to  move  us.  The  poets  that  live 
are  the  poets  that  teach.  That  is  the  world's  great 
law. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

PEACE    AND   WAE. 

Speech  was  given  to  conceal  thought,  said  a  cyni- 
cal philosopher  long  ago,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
read  Prince  Bismarck's  great  speech  without  think- 
ing of  the  epigram.  So  far  as  words  went,  all  seemed 
fair,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  assured.  But 
when  we  come  to  acts,  and  remember  that  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  is  to  add  half  a  million  men  to  the 
armaments  of  Europe,  the  contrast  between  fiction 
and  fact  becomes  startling.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  has  no  wish  for  war,  that  he  wiU 
strain  every  nerve  to  avoid  it,  but  that  he  fears  lest 
the  pressure  of  events  may  prove  too  much  even  for 
his  power,  and  that  the  wild  passion  for  revenge  in 
France,  or  the  restless  thirst  for  aggression  in  Rus- 
sia, may  plunge  the  world  in  bloodshed  once  again. 
In  past  times  nations  had  to  suffer  for  the  follies  of 
their  kings,  but  power  has  changed  hands  since 
then,  and  no  people  need  fight  against  its  will.  If 
they  are  bent  upon  destruction,  they  have  but  them- 
selves to  blame. 

GOVEENMENTAL  SIN. 

The  letter  which  Mr.  A.  S.  Dyer,  so  well  known 
for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  purity  and  morality, 
has  sent  home  for  publication  in  the  BocJc,  is  one  of 
the  gravest  impeachments  of  our  Indian  military 
system  that  coidd  possibly  be  conceived.  He  went 
out  to  investigate  affairs  on  the  spot,  and  to  test  the 
truth  of  allegations  which  had  been  indignantly 
denied  by  ofi&cial  organs  and  representatives.  What 
he  discovered  was  even  worse  than  anything  that 
had  been  suspected,  and  the  revelations  he  has  made 
ought  to  stir  the  hearts  of  all  Christian  people  who 
care  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  The 
tale  as  he  tells  it  seems  too  bad  for  belief,  but  it  is 
stern  and  terrible  truth,  unless  Mr.  Dyer's  own  eyes 
have  played  him  false,  and  all  those  with  whom  he 
has  conferred  have  entered  into  a  huge  conspiracy 
to  deceive  him.  We  do  not  care  to  reproduce  all 
the  dark  details  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
system  of  legalised  vice  which  we  have  swept  away 
here  survives  in  still  baser  forms  out  there,  and  that 
military  authorities  not  only  connive  at  but  encour- 
age immorality.  Sin  is  organized,  protected,  paid, 
and  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. How  long  wiU  so  foul  a  blot  be  allowed  to 
disfigure  our  good  name  ?  Do  people  suppose  that 
we  shall  tolerate  iniquity  in  our  colonies  that  we 
have  denounced  at  home  ?  If  so,  the  sooner  they  are 
taught  to  recognise  their  error,  the  better  for  us  and 
for  them. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

ISLAM  AND   CHEI8TIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

When  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  published  his  now- 
famous  article  in  the  Contemporary  lieview,  he  can 
have  had  but  little  conception  of  the  stir  which  it 
would  occasion  and  of  the  eearchings  of  heart  to 
which  it  would  give  rise.     That  it  has  done  no  harm 
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■we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  has  done  infinitely 
more  good  in  compelling  men  even  against  their  will 
to  look  the  great  problem  of  missionary  enterprise  full 
in  the  face,  and  to  examine  with  rigid  scrutiny  the 
methods  now  commonly  employed.  Very  much  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  since,  but  for  power, 
wisdom,  and  weight,  nothing  can  compare  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  February 
number  of  the  same  Review,  published  anonymously, 
but  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  India 
and  of  the  special  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter  in 
its  progress.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  fact  of 
Christianity  being  the  conqueror's  creed  is  any  bar 
to  its  acceptance  ;  he  is  not  inclined  to  lay  any  stress 
on  the  theological  difficulties  which  the  system  is 
supposed  to  present  to  the  native  mind.  The  real 
obstacles  he  seeks  elsewhere.  He  insists  that  the 
character  of  Christ,  as  set  forth  by  the  churches, 
repels  rather  than  attracts  the  Hindoo,  who  wovdd 
prefer  a  sovereign,  a  victor,  and  a  lawgiver  to  a 
suffering  Saviour  of  the  world.  Next  stands  the 
social  difficulty.  Christianity  has  no  place  for  caste  ; 
and  when  the  Hindoo  breaks  the  ties  that  thus  bind 
him  to  his  fellows,  he  feels  himself  in  a  position  of 
painful  isolation,  standing  alone,  without  friendship, 
sympathy,  and  support.  He  is  losing  everything, 
gaining  nothing,  and  the  sacrifice  is  an  enormous 
one  to  make.  Finally  the  methods  are  wrong.  The 
mission-field  of  India  has  no  volunteers,  and  with- 
out volunteers  no  real  advance  can  be  made ;  for 
the  work  needs  at  least  five  thousand  labourers  in- 
stead of  five  hundred.  Even  the  few  who  are  already 
there  might  do  more  if  they  would  but  go  to  work 
in  the  right  way ;  but  they  cannot  become  Indians 
themselves,  and  they  seem  anxious  that  their  con- 
verts should  cease  to  be  so.  '*  Mohammedan  prose - 
lytism,"  the  writer  concludes,  **  succeeds  in  India, 
because  it  leaves  its  converts  Asiatics  still.  Christian 
proselytism  fails  because  it  strives  to  make  of  its 
converts  English  middle-class  men."  This  is  the 
rock  on  which  we  hopelessly  split. 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

MAEY   HOWITT. 

On  the  very  verge  of  her  ninetieth  year  Mary 
Howitt  has  passed  away,  after  a  long  life  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  usefulness,  and  honour.  Not  that  she 
had  escaped  the  common  lot  of  sorrow.  Nine  years 
ago  the  goodly  fellowship  of  life  and  Literature 
which  had  lasted  through  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury was  broken  by  her  husband's  death.  Then, 
later  still,  she  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  Her  fame  and  popularity  perhaps  had 
passed  their  prime,  but  for  all  that  she  did  not  lay 
aside  her  pen,  and  as  lately  as  1885-6  she  contri- 
buted two  series  of  articles  full  of  iuteresting  remi- 
niscence to  the  pages  of  Good  Words;  and  if  she 
ever  suffered  from  the  consciousness  that  much  of 
her  work  was  doomed  to  oblivion,  she  had  still 
consolation  of  knowing  that  something  at  least 
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of  what  she  had  written  for  children  would  survive. 
Her  loving  interest  in  the  yoimg  never  waned  ;  and 
it  may  interest  our  own  young  readers  to  know  that 
she  too  liked  to  read  the  stories  we  provide  for  them, 
and  that  '*  Little  Jack  "  in  our  last  number  was  one 
of  the  things  read  to  her  by  her  devoted  nurse 
during  the  short  illness  which  closed  her  always 
cMldlike  career.  The  great  event  of  her  later  life 
was  her  admission  into  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church. 
As  she  herself  says,  in  a  pathetic  letter  published 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Gilbert  in  his  memorial  article  in  the 
British  TFeeklt/,  "  After  having  tried  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  find  peace  in  almost  every  other  shade  of 
religious  opinion,"  in  her  old  age  she  at  last  settled 
down  in  what  she  believed  to  be  "the  true  faith, 
come  down  from  the  teaching  of  our  dear  and 
blessed  Lord  Himself."  For  her,  as  Mr.  Gilbert 
poiats  out,  it  was  an  upward  step — an  escape  from 
the  dreary  "cold  region  of  Unitarianism, "  and 
from  the  "miasmatic  bog  of  Spiritualism."  She 
was  bom  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  she 
died  a  Catholic.  After  long,  weary  wandering, 
there  she  found  peace  and  rest  at  the  last.  She  is 
buried,  however,  in  Protestant  ground,  and  lies— as 
she  always  desired — ^beside  her  husband,  in  that 
cemetery  so  dear  to  Englishmen,  "  near  the  grave  of 
Gibson,  in  one  of  the  sunniest  spots  [to  quote  her 
own  words]  of  the  cypress-shaded  Campo  Santo ; 
the  strangers'  burial-ground,  guarded  within  the 
circle  of  mighty  Rome  by  the  ancient  tower -crested 
wall  of  Aurelian  and  the  blackened  white  marble 
pyramid  of  Cestius." 

PEOFESSOB  BONAMT  PEICE. 

Among  the  men  who  have  helped  to  influence 
thought  and  life  at  Oxford  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years,  there  have  been  few  more  remarkable 
than  Professor  Bonamy  Price.  It  was  not  what  he 
knew,  not  what  he  taught,  that  affected  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  but  what  he  was.  From 
comparatively  early  years  his  personal  force  was 
strong  and  vivid.  As  a  yoimg  man  he  was  Amold^s 
favourite  among  his  assistant-masters,  and  he  had 
no  small  share  iu  lifting  Rugby  from  the  low  position 
to  which  it  had  sunk ;  for  a  long  period  indeed  he 
was  the  most  popular  and  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  staff.  Then  came  eighteen  years  of  retire- 
ment, ending  in  his  return  to  Oxford  to  fill  the  Chair 
of  Political  Economy.  He  was  certainly  veiy  far 
from  being  a  leader  in  economic  science,  and  could 
not  claim  to  rank  with  Mill  or  even  with  Fawcett ; 
but  in  spite  of  that  his  intellectual  courage  and 
clearness  enabled  him  to  do  work  of  great  import- 
ance. "The  malady  of  the  age,"  he  once  said,  " is 
the  worship  of  detached  ideas,"  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  more  characteristic  utterance.  In  every 
generation  we  need  a  few  men  who  are  possessed  by 
one  idea  and  subordinate  everything  else  to  that ;  they 
carry  the  world  along ;  but  if  our  progress  is  to  be 
sure  and  true,  we  also  need  the  men  ' '  Who  see  Life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole."  Bonamy  Price  was  one 
of  these,   and  impressed  the  same  largeness   and 
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breadtli  of  view  upon  others  also.  He  liad  another 
faculty  too,  one  of  the  rarest  in  these  days.  It  was 
his  habit  to  go  about,  like  a  modern  Socrates,  ques- 
tioning- all  he  met,  both  old  and  young,  learned  and 
ignorant,  about  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  sub- 
jects, compelling  them  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
or  for  the  doubt  that  was  in  them,  setting  them  face 
to  face  with  their  own  souls.  And  this  he  could  do 
without  exciting  resentment — a  power  granted  to 
few,  and  one  which  alone  would  single  him  out  of 
the  crowd. 

SIE   HENEY   SUIOTEE   MAINE. 

Sir  Henry  Maine's  death  is  a  serious  loss,  not  only 
to  the  college  over  which  he  presided  and  to  litera- 
ture of  the  highest  order,  but  to  the  State  at  large. 
His  fame  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  jurist  was  so  brilliant 
that  it  overshadowed  his  reputation  as  an  adminis- 
trator ;  all  the  more  so,  seeing  that  his  work  in  liter- 
ature was  done  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  while  his 
services  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Council  were 
known  comparatively  to  few.  He  was  one  of  the 
little  band  of  men  who  stand  at  the  centre  of  power  ; 
others  talk  about  India,  write  about  India,  speculate 
about  India  ;  he  was  one  of  those  who  rule  India,  who 
hj  wisdom  preserve  the  empire  which  the  sword  won. 
Jle  had  the  very  qualities  which  his  post  of  responsi- 
bility required  ;  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs, 
an  intellect  which  grasped  principles  but  could  stoop 
to  details,  a  singular  sense  of  fairness,  a  remarkable 
readiness  to  listen  to  and  to  weigh  the  opinion  of 
others  far  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge  and  in  power, 
few  prejudices,  firm  convictions.  The  burden  which 
he  bore  for  so  many  years  was  no  light  one,  and  he 
threw  his  whole  strength  into  the  service. 

ME.    JAMES    SPICEE. 

Among  the  Nonconformist  churches  of  the  land 
few  men  were  honoured  and  trusted  Hke  Mr.  Spicer. 
His  life  had  been  full  of  varied  service  and  had  been 
crowned  with  great  success.  Ho  had  freely  devoted 
his  ability  and  his  wealth  to  great  causes,  and, 
.like  so  many  others,  found  that  in  serving  the  world 
•he  had  unconsciously  been  serving  himself  too  ;  that 
his  powers  had  been  developed  by  their  devotion,  and 
that  the  more  he  gave  away  the  more  he  seemed  to 
have.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  said  that  the 
two  great  characteristics  of  his  life  were  work  and 
prayer.  The  same  might  be  said  of  many  others — 
but  with  this  important  difference  :  very  many  ex- 
cellent men  work  and  pray  too,  but  thoy  keep  their 
prayers  for  their  religious  life  and  their  work  for 
their  business  life,  keeping  the  two  elements  as  dis- 
tinct as  if  their  character  had  been  built  in  water- 
tight compartments,  excluding  all  communication 
between  one  part  and  another.  With  Mr.  Spicer 
the  case  was  exactly  the  opposite.  Any  attempt  to 
describe  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Congre- 
gational churches  with  which  he  was  most  closely 
associated,  would  involve  a  long  list  of  all  the  pro- 
jects for  the  welfare  of  man  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  undertaken  by  them  during  the  last  fifty 


years,  for  he  never  became  so  old  as  to  lose  interest 
in  new  work  ;  his  heart  was  fresh  to  the  last.  Too 
often  when  a  man  like  Mr.  Spicer  dies,  after  serving 
his  generation  nobly  and  well,  the  loss  is  all  the 
'  more  bitter  because  he  leaves  none  behind  him  to 
carry  on  the  labour  which  he  loved.  Happily,  in 
this  case  it  is  not  so  ;  and  though  Mr.  Spicer' s  gene- 
rosity was  famous,  his  best  gift  of  aU  is  those  whom 
he  has  trained  to  take  his  place  and  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps. 

DE.    WILLIAM   WILSON. 

In  Dr.  William  Wilson  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land loses  the  last  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  great  Disruption  movement,  and  though 
his  power  matured  slowly,  for  many  years  past  his 
influence  has  been  forcible  and  far-reaching.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  had  to  make  a  genuine  sacri- 
fice for  his  principles  in  asserting  the  right  of 
"Spiritual  Independence."  He  had  to  leave  a 
pleasant  manse  and  to  abandon  an  assured  income, 
to  preach  in  bams  or  in  the  open  air,  in  times  of 
storm  and  of  bitter  cold.  He  was  even  refused  a 
house  in  the  parish  where  he  laboured,  and  was 
obliged  to  settle  seven  miles  away.  An  obituary 
notice  quoted  in  the  Presbyterian  Messenger  says  that 
his  special  gifts  were  "  his  vast  capacity  for  work, 
his  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  work  that  was  needed, 
and  his  willingness  to  do  it  without  ostentation, 
praise,  or  reward,"  while  one  who  knew  him  well 
tells  us  elsewhere  that  "his  gift  of  silence  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  gift  of  speech."  The  writer  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made  adds  that 
there  was  something  heroic  in  the  way  he  entered 
into  rest.  "  He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  work  he 
had  done  so  well  might  now  be  done  by  another. 
He  took  the  matter  to  heart,  lay  down,  and  died." 

DE.    RYAN. 

Dr.  Ryan  was  well  known  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  a  loyal  and  earnest  worker  in  his  Master's 
cause.  He  had  served  in  many  fields  and  in  many 
capacities.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  schools,  had 
presided  over  a  training  college.  Then  he  had  been 
summoned  to  take  charge  of  an  important  bishopric 
abroad,  and  when  at  length,  through  the  action  of 
the  climate  upon  his  health,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Mauritius  and  to  return  home,  he  came  back  with  zeal 
unflagging  and  energy  unexhausted,  resolved  to 
pursue  to  the  end  the  task  he  had  taken  in  hand.  It 
was  in  Yorkshire  that  the  main  part  of  his  work  was 
done  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  ;  it  was 
there  that  his  influence  was  greatest  and  that  he  was 
most  honoured.  But  his  labours  were  not  confined 
to  the  district  in  which  he  was  settled,  and  in  towns 
and  villages  all  over  the  country  he  used  to  plead 
the  cause  of  missions  and  denounce  the  horrors  and 
abominations  of  the  slave  trade.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
a  man  of  genius,  but  had  the  firm  conviction,  the 
steady  perseverance,  and  the  unselfish  devotion  that 
are  more  effective  in  the  long  run  than  the  most 
dazzling  endowments  of  intellectual  power. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 


By  GEOEGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  of  "Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood," 
"Alec  Forbes,"  ''Egbert  Falconer,"  etc. 

'  I'll  wait,  sir,"  said  Dawtie,  distressed  at 


-THE  DAUGHTER  AND 
LAIRD. 


THE 


AS  soon  as  Dawtie  heard  her  mistress's 
door  close,  she  followed  her  master  to 
the  study,  and  arrived  just  as  the  door  of 
the  hidden  room  was  shut  behind  him.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost !  She  went 
straight  to  it,  and  knocked  rather  loud.  No 
unswer  came.  She  knocked  again.  Still 
there  was  no  answer.  She  knocked  a  third 
time,  and  after  a  little  fumbling  with  the 
lock,  the  door  opened  a  chink,  and  a  ghastly 
face,  bedewed  with  drops  of  terror,  peeped 
through.  She  was  standing  a  little  back, 
and  the  eyes  did  not  at  once  find  the  object 
they  sought ;  then  suddenly  they  lighted  on 
her,  and  the  laird  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

"  What  is  it,  Dawtie  ?"  he  faltered  out  in 
a  broken  voice. 

"Please,  sir,"  answered  Dawtie,  "I  have 
something  to  confess  :  would  ye  hearken  to 
me?" 

"No 


no,  Dawtie  ! 
nothing  to  confess  ! " 


■ 


I  am  sure  you  have 
returned  the  old  man, 
eager  to  send  her  away,  and  to  prevent  her 
from  seeing  the  importance  of  the  room 
whose  entrance  she  had  discovered.  "  Or," 
he  went  on,  finding  she  did  not  move,  "  if 
jou  have  done  anything,  Dawtie,  that  you 
ought  not  to  have  done,  confess  it  to  God. 
It  is  to  him  you  must  confess,  not  to  a  poor 
mortal  like  me  !  For  my  part,  if  it  lies  to 
me,  I  forgive  you,  and  there  is  an  end  !  Go 
to  your  bed,  Dawtie." 

"Please,  sir,  I  canna.  Gien  ye  winna 
hear  til  me,  I'll  sit  doon  at  the  door  o'  this 
room,  and  sit  till " 

"  What  room,  Dawtie  ?  Call  you  this  a 
room  ?  It's  a  wee  bit  closet  where  I  say  my 
prayers  before  I  go  to  bed." 

But  as  he  spoke,  his  blood  ran  cold  within 
him,  for  he  had  uttered  a  deliberate  lie — 
two  lies  in  one  breath :  the  bit  closet  was 
the  largest  room  in  the  house,  and  he  had 
never  prayed  a  prayer  in  it  since  first  he  en- 
tered it !  He  was  unspeakably  distressed  at 
v.hat  he  had  done,  for  he  had  always 
-clierished  the  idea  that  he  was  one  who 
would  not  lie  to  save  his  life.  And  now  in 
his  old  age  he  had  lied  who  when  a  boy  had 
honour  enough  to  keep  him  from  lying  ! 
AVorst  of  all,  now  that  he  had  lied,  he  must 
hold  to  the  lie  !     He  dared  not  confess  it ! 


.e  stood  sick  and  tremblinoj. 
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his  suffering,  and  more  distressed  that  he 
could  lie  who  never  forgot  his  prayers  !  Alas, 
he  was  farther  down  the  wrong  road  than 
she  had  supposed  ! 

Ashamed  for  his  sake,  and  also  for  her  own, 
to  look  him  in  the  face — for  did  he  not 
imagine  she  believed  him,  while  she  knew 
that  he  lied  ? — she  turned  her  back  on  him. 
He  caught  at  his  advantage,  glided  out,  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  When  Dawtie 
again  turned,  she  saw  him  in  her  power. 

Her  trial  was  come ;  she  had  to  speak  for 
life  or  death  !  But  she  remembered  that  the 
Lord  told  his  disciples  to  take  no  care  how 
they  should  speak  ;  for  when  the  time  came 
it  would  be  given  them  to  speak.  So  she 
began  by  simply  laying  down  the  thing  that 
was  in  her  hand. 

"Sir,"  she  said,  "I  am  very  sorry,  but 
this  morning  I  made  a  dirty  mark  in  one  of 
your  books  ! " 

Her  words  alarmed  him  a  little,  and  made 
him  forget  for  the  instant  his  more  important 
fears.  But  he  took  care  to  be  gentle  with 
her ;  it  would  not  do  to  ofi"end  her  !  for  was 
she  not  aware  that  where  they  stood  was  a 
door  by  which  he  went  in  and  out  ? 

"  You  make  me  uneasy,  Dawtie  !  "  he 
said.     "What  book  was  it  ?     Let  me  see  it." 

"  I  will,  sir." 

She  turned  to  take  it  down,  but  the  laird 
followed  her,  saying, 

"  Point  it  out  to  me,  Dawtie.  I  will  get  it." 

She  did  so.     It  opened  at  the  plate. 

"There  is  the  mark!"  she  said.  "lam 
right  sorry." 

"  So  am  I !  "  returned  the  laird.  "  But," 
he  added,  willing  she  should  feel  his  clem- 
ency, and  knowing  the  book  was  not  a 
rare  one,  "  it  is  a  book  still,  and  you  will  be 
more  careful  another  time  !  For  you  must 
remember,  Dawtie,  that  you  don't  come  into 
this  room  to  read  the  books,  but  to  dust 
them. — You  can  go  to  bed  now  with  an  easy 
mind,  I  hope  ! " 

Dawtie  was  so  touched  by  the  kindness 
and  forbearance  of  her  master,  that  the  tears 
rose  in  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  strengthened 
for  her  task.  What  would  she  not  have 
encountered  for  his  deliverance  ! 

"Please,  sir,"  she  said,  "let  me  show  you 
a  thing  you  never  perhaps  happened  to  read ! " 
And  taking  the  book  from  his  hand — he 
was  too  much  astonished  to  retain  it — she 
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turned  over  the  engraving,  and  showed  him 
the  passage  which  stated  that  the  cup  had 
disappeared  from  the  possession  of  its  owner, 
and  had  certainly  been  stolen. 

Finding  he  said  not  a  word,  she  ventured 
to  hft  her  eyes  to  his,  and  saw  again  the 
corpse-hke  face  that  had  looked  through  the 
cliink  of  the  door. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  stammered. 
"  I  do  not  understand  ! " 

His  hps  trembled :  was  it  possible  he  had 
had  to  do  with  the  stealing  of  it  ? 

The  truth  was  this :  he  had  learned  the 
existence  of  the  cup  from  this  very  book; 
and  had  never  rested  until,  after  a  search  of 
more  than  ten  years,  he  at  length  found  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  poor  man  who  dared  not 
offer  it  for  sale.  Once  in  his  possession, 
the  thought  of  giving  it  up,  or  of  letting  the 
owner  redeem  it,  had  never  even  occurred  to 
him.  Yet  the  treasure  made  him  rejoice  with 
a  trembling  which  all  his  casuistry  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  explain ;  for  he  would  not 
confess  to  himself  its  real  cause — namely, 
that  his  God-born  essence  was  uneasy  with  a 
vague  knowledge  that  it  lay  in  the  bosom  of 
a  thief.  "  Don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  Dawtie, 
"that  whoever  has  that  cup  ought  to  send 
it  back  to  the  place  it  was  stolen  from  1 " 

Had  the  old  man  been  a  developed  hypo- 
crite, he  would  have  replied  at  once,  "  He 
certainly  ought."  But  by  w^ord  of  mouth  to 
condemn  himself  would  have  been  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself  that  he  ought  to  send  the 
cup  home,  and  this  he  dared  not  do.  Men 
who  will  not  do  as  they  know,  make  strange 
confusion  in  themselves.  The  worst  rancour 
in  the  vessel  of  peace  is  the  consciousness 
of  wrong  in  a  not  all-unrighteous  soul.  The 
laird  was  false  to  his  own  self,  but  to  confess 
himself  false  would  be  to  initiate  a  change 
which  would  render  life  worthless  to  him  ! 
What  would  all  his  fine  things  be  without 
their  heart  of  preciousness,  the  one  jewel  that 
now  was  nowhere  in  the  world  but  in  his 
house,  in  the  secret  chamber  of  his  treasures, 
which  woidd  be  a  rifled  case  without  it !  As 
is  natural  to  one  who  will  not  do  right,  he 
began  to  argue  the  moral  question,  treating 
it  as  a  point  of  casuistry  that  troubled  the 
mind  of  the  girl. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Dawtie  ! "  he  said. 
"It  is  not  likely  that  the  person  that  has  the 
cup,  whoever  he  may  be — that  is,  if  the  cup 
be  still  in  existence — is  the  same  who  stole 
it ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  justice  to  punish 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty  ! — as  would  be 
the  case,  if,  supposing  I  had  bought  the  cup, 
I  had  to  lose  the  money  I  paid  for  it.    Should 


the  man  who  had  not  taken  care  of  his  cup, 
have  his  fault  condoned  at  my  expense  ? 
Did  he  not  deserve,  the  man  might  say,  to 
be  so  punished,  placing  huge  temptation  in 
the  path  of  the  needy,  to  the  loss  of  their 
precious  souls,  and  letting  a  priceless  thing 
go  loose  in  the  world,  to  work  ruin  to  who- 
ever might  innocently  buy  it  ? " 

His  logic  did  not  serve  to  show  him  the 
falsehood  of  his  reasoning,  for  his  heart  was 
in  the  lie.  "  Ought  I  or  he,"  he  went  on,  "  to 
be  punished  because  he  kept  the  thing  ill  ? — 
And  how  far  would  the  Quixotic  obligation 
descend  1  A  score  of  righteous  men  may 
by  this  time  have  bought  and  sold  the  cup  ! — 
is  it  some  demon-talisman,  that  the  last  must, 
meet  the  penalty,  when  the  original  owner, 
or  some  descendant  of  the  man  who  lost  it, 
chooses  to  claim  it  ?  For  anything  we  know, 
he  may  himself  have  pocketed  the  price  of 
the  rumoured  theft ! — Can  you  not  see  it 
would  be  a  flagrant  injustice  1 — fit  indeed  to 
put  an  end  to  all  buying  and  selling  !  It 
would  annihilate  transfer  of  property  !  Pos- 
session would  mean  only  strength  to  keep, 
and  the  world  would  fall  into  confusion." 

"  It  would  be  hard,  I  grant,"  confessed 
Dawtie  ;  "  but  the  man  who  has  it  ought  at 
least  to  give  the  head  of  the  family  in  which 
it  had  been,  the  chance  of  buying  it  back 
at  the  price  it  cost  him.  If  he  could  not 
buy  it  back — then  the  thing  would  have  to 
be  thought  over." 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  the  thing,"  returned 
the  laird.  "  But  the  question  needs  not  keep 
you  out  of  bed,  Dawtie  !  It  is  not  often  a 
girl  in  your  position  takes  an  interest  in 
the  abstract ! — Besides,"  he  resumed,  another 
argument  occurring  to  him,  "  a  thing  of  such 
historical  value  and  interest  ought  to  be 
where  it  was  cared  for,  not  where  it  was  in 
danger  every  moment." 

"There  might  be  something  in  that," 
allowed  Dawtie,  "  if  it  were  where  everybody 
could  see  it.  But  where  is  the  good  if  it  be 
but  for  the  eyes  of  one  man  ! " 

The  eyes  she  meant  fixed  themselves  upon 
her  till  their  gaze  grew  to  a  stony  stare. 
She  must  know  that  he  had  it !  Or  did  she 
only  suspect  1  He  must  not  commit  him- 
self !  He  must  set  a  watch  on  the  door  of 
his  lips !  What  an  uncomfortable  girl  to 
have  in  the  house  !  Oh  those  self-righteous 
Ingrams  !  What  mischief  they  did  !  His 
impulse  was  to  dart  into  his  treasure-cave, 
lock  himself  in,  and  hug  the  radiant  chalice. 
He  dared  not.  He  must  endure  instead  the 
fastidious  conscience  and  probing  tongue  of 
an  intrusive  maid-servant ! 
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"  But,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile,  "  if  the  pleasure  the  one  man  took  in 
it  should,  as  is  easy  to  imagine,  exceed 
immeasurably  the  aggregate  pleasure  of  the 
thousands  that  would  look  upon  it  and  pass 
it  by— what  then  ? " 

"  The  man  would  enjoy  it  the  more  that 
many  saw  it — except  he  loved  it  for  greed, 
when  he  would  be  rejoicing  in  iniquity,  for 
the  cup  would  not  be  his. — And  anyhow,  he 
could  not  take  it  with  him  when  he  died  ! " 

The  face  of  the  miser  grew  grayer ;  his 
hp  trembled;  but  he  said  nothing.  He 
was  beginning  to  hate  Dawtie.  She  was  an 
enemy !  She  sought  his  discomfiture,  his 
misery !  He  had  read  strange  things  in 
certain  old  books,  and  half  believed  some  of 
them :  what  if  Dawtie  was  one  of  those  evil 
powers  that  haunt  a  man  in  pleasant  shape, 
learn  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  gain  in- 
fluence over  him  that  they  may  tempt  him  to 
yield  his  soul  to  the  enemy  !  She  was  set  on 
ruining  him  !  Certainly  she  knew  that  cup 
was  in  his  possession  !  He  must  temporize  ! 
He  must  seem  to  listen  !  But  as  soon  as  fit 
reason  could  be  found,  such  as  would  neither 
compromise  him  nor  offend  her,  she  must  be 
sent  away  !  And  of  all  things,  she  must 
not  gain  the  means  of  proving  what  she 
now  perhaps  only  suspected,  and  was  seek- 
ing assurance  of !  He  stood  thinking.  It 
was  but  for  a  moment;  for  the  very  next 
words  from  the  lips  of  the  girl  that  was  to 
him  little  more  than  a  house-broom,  set  him 
face  to  face  with  reality — the  one  terror  of 
the  unreal. 

"  Eh,  maister,  sir,"  said  Dawtie,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  now  at  last  breaking 
down  in  her  English,  "  dinna  ye  ken  'at  ye 
hae  to  gie  the  man  'at  aucht  that  gowden 
bicker,  the  ch?tnce  o'  buyin'  't  back  ? " 

The  laird  shivered.  He  dared  not  say 
"  How  do  you  know? "  for  he  dared  not  hear 
the  thing  proved  to  him.  If  she  did  know, 
he  would  not  front  her  proof !  He  would 
not  have  her  even  suppose  it  an  acknow- 
ledged fact ! 

"  If  I  had  the  cup,"  he  began — but  she  in- 
terrupted him  :  it  was  time  they  should  have 
done  with  lying ! 

"  Ye  ken  ye  hae  the  cup,  sir ! "  she  said. 
"  And  I  ken  tu,  for  I  saw  't  i'  yer  ban's  ! " 

"  You  shameless,  prying  hussey  !  "  he  be- 
gan, in  a  rage  at  last — but  the  eager  tearful 
earnestness  of  her  face  made  him  bethink 
himself  :  it  would  not  do  to  make  an  enemy 
of  her  !  "  Tell  me,  Dawtie,"  he  said,  with 
sudden  change  of  tone,  "how  it  was  you 
came  to  see  it." 


She  told  him  all — how  and  when ;  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  seen  her  see  him. 

He  managed  to  give  a  poor  little  laugh. 

"  All  is  not  gold  that  ghtters,  Dawtie  !  " 
he  said.  "  The  cup  you  saw  was  not  the  one 
in  the  book,  but  an  imitation  of  it — mere 
gilded  tin  and  coloured  glass — copied  from 
the  picture,  as  near  as  they  could  make  it — 
just  to  see  better  what  it  must  have  been  like. 
A^Tiy,  my  good  girl,  that  cup  would  be  worth 
thousands  of  pounds !  So  go  to  bed,  and 
don't  trouble  yourself  about  gold  cups.  It  is 
not  likely  any  of  them  will  come  our  way  !  " 

Simple  as  Dawtie  was,  she  did  not  believe 
him.  But  she  saw  no  good  to  be  done  by 
disputing  what  he  ought  to  know. 

"  It  wasna  aboot  the  gold  cup  I  was 
troublin'  mysel' ! "  she  said,  hesitatingly. 

"You  are  right  there!"  he  replied,  with 
another  deathly  laugh,  "  it  was  not !  But 
you  have  been  troubling  me  about  nothing 
half  the  night,  and  I  am  shivering  with 
cold  !  We  really  must,  both  of  us,  go  to 
bed  !     What  would  your  mistress  say  ! " 

"  No,"  persisted  Dawtie,  "  it  wasna  aboot 
the  cup,  gowd  or  no  gowd ;  it  was  and  is 
aboot  my  maister  I'm  troubled  !  I'm  terrible 
feart  for  ye,  sir !  Ye're  a  worshipper  o' 
Mammon,  sir ! " 

The  laird  laughed,  for  the  danger  was 
over  ! — to  Dawtie's  deep  dismay  he  laughed ! 

"My  poor  girl,"  he  said,  "you  take  an 
innocent  love  of  cui'ious  things  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon  !  Don't  imagine  me  jest- 
ing. How  could  you  believe  an  old  man 
like  me,  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  a  dispenser 
of  her  sacred  things,  guilty  of  the  awful 
crime  of  Mammon-worship  ? " 

He  imagined  her  ignorantly  associating 
the  idea  of  some  idolatrous  ritual  with  what 
to  him  was  but  a  phrase — the  worship  of 
Mammon.  "  Do  you  not  remember,"  he  con- 
tinued, "the  words  of  Christ,  that  a  man 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon  ?  If  I  be  a 
Christian,  as  you  will  hardly  doubt,  it  follows 
that  I  am  not  a  worshipper  of  Mammon,  for 
the  two  cannot  go  together." 

"  But  that's  just  the  question,  sir  !  A  man 
who  worships  God,  worships  him  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and  mind. 
If  he  wakes  at  night,  it  is  to  worship  God  ; 
if  he  is  glad  in  his  heart,  it  is  because  God 
is,  and  one  day  he  shall  behold  his  face  in 
brightness.  If  a  man  worships  God,  he  loves 
him  so  that  no  love  can  come  between  him 
and  God ;  if  the  earth  were  removed,  and 
the  mountains  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
it  would  be  all  one  to  him,  for  God  would  be 
all  the  same.     Is  it  not  so,  sir  ? " 
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"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Dawtie,  and  I  ap- 
prove of  every  word  you  say.  It  would 
more  than  savour  of  presumption  to  profess 
that  I  loved  God  up  to  the  point  you  speak 
of ;  but  I  desire  to  love  him.  Doubtless  a 
man  ought  to  love  God  so,  and  we  are  all 
sinners  just  because  we  do  not  love  God  so. 
But  w^e  have  the  atonement !  " 

"  But,  sir,"  answered  Dawtie,  the  silent 
tears  running  down  her  face,  "  I  love  God 
that  way  !  I  don't  care  a  dust  for  anything 
without  him !  When  I  go  to  bed,  I  don't 
care  if  I  never  wake  again  in  this  world ;  I 
shall  be  where  he  would  have  me !  " 

"  You  presume,  Dawtie  !  I  fear  me  much 
you  presume ! — What  if  that  should  be  in 
heU?" 

"  If  it  be,  it  will  be  the  best.  It  will  be 
to  set  me  right.  Oh,  sir,  he  is  so  good  ! 
Tell  me  one  thing,  sir  :  when  you  die, " 

"  Tut,  tut,  lass !  we're  not  come  to  that 
yet !  There's  no  occasion  to  think  about 
that  yet  a  while  !  We're  in  the  hands  of  a 
reconciled  God." 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  pursued  Dawtie, 
"  is  how  you  will  feel,  how  you  will  get  on, 
when  you  haven't  got  anything  ! " 

"  Not  got  anything,  girl !  Are  you  losing 
your  senses  ?  Of  course  we  shall  want 
nothing  then  !  I  shall  have  to  talk  to  the 
doctor  about  you  !  We  shall  have  you  killing 
us  in  our  beds  to  know  how  w^e  like  it ! " 

He  laughed ;  but  it  was  a  rather  scared 
laugh. 

"  What  I  mean,"  she  persisted,  "is — when 
you  have  no  body,  and  no  hands  to  take 
hold  of  your  cup,  what  wdll  you  do  without 
it?" 

"  What  if  I  leave  it  to  you,  Dawtie  !  "  re- 
turned the  laird,  with  a  stupid  mixture  of 
joke  and  avarice  in  his  cold  eye. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  say  what  would  you 
do  with  it,  but  what  would  you  do  without 
it,  when  it  will  neither  come  out  of  your 
heart  nor  into  your  hands  !  It  must  be 
misery  to  a  miser  to  have  nothing  !  "  I 

"  A  miser,  hussey  !  "  ' 

"  A  lover  of  things,  more  than  a  lover  of  , 
God  !  "  I 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  have  the  better  of  i 
me  ! "  he  said,  after  a  cowed  pause  ;  for  he 
perceived  there  was  no  compromise  possible  , 
with  Dawtie  :  she  knew  perfectly  w^hat  she  , 
meant;  and  he  could  neither  escape  her  logic, 
nor  change  her  determination,  whatever  that  , 
might  be.  "I  daresay  you  are  right !  I  will  | 
think  what  ought  to  be  done  about  that , 
cup!"  I 

He  stopped,  self -amazed :  he  had  committed  , 


himself ! — as  much  as  confessed  the  cup 
genuine  !  But  Dawtie  had  not  been  deceive(^ 
and  had  not  been  thinking  about  the  cup. 
Only  it  was  plain  that,  if  he  would  consent  to 
part  with  it  for  its  money-worth,  that  would 
be  a  grand  beginning  toward  the  renouncing 
of  dead  things  altogether,  toward  the  turning 
to  the  living  one  the  love  that  now  ga- 
thered, clinging  and  haunting,  about  gold  cups  . 
and  graved  armour,  and  suchlike  vapours 
and  vanishings,  that  pass  with  the  sunsets 
and  the  snows.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  child  and  of  the  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  cried,  laying  her  little  red 
hands  together  and  uplifting  them  to  her 
master  in  purest  entreaty, 

"  Oh,  laird,  laird,  ye've  been  gude  and 
kin'  to  me,  and  I  lo'e  ye,  the  Lord  kens  !  I 
pray  ye  for  Christ's  sake  be  reconciled  to 
God,  for  ye  hae  been  servin'  Mammon  and 
no  him,  and  ye  hae  jist  said  we  canna  serve 

I  the  twa,  and  what  '11  come  o'  't  God  only 
can  tell,  but  it  maun  be  misery  ! " 

j      Words  failed  her.     She  rose,  and  left  the 

j  room,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes. 

I      The  laird  stood  a  moment  or  two  like  one 

\  lost,  then  went  hurriedly  into  his  "  closet," 
and  shut  the  door.  Whether  he  went  on 
his  knees  to  God  as  did  Dawtie  to  him,  or 
began  again  to  gloat  over  his  Cellini  goblet, 
I  do  not  know. 

Dawtie  cried  herself  to  sleep,  and  came 

j  down  in  the  morning  very  pale.     Her  duty 

I  had  left  her  exhausted,  and  with  a  kind  of 
nausea  toward  all  the  ornaments  and  books 
in  the  house.  A  cock  crew  loud  under  the 
window  of  the  kitchen.  She  dropped  on  her 
knees,  said  "  Father  of  lights  !  "  not  a  word 
beside,  rose  and  began  to  rouse  the  fire. 

When  breakfast-time  came,  and  the  laird 
appeared,  he  looked  much  as  usual,  only  a 
little  weary,  which  his  daughter  set  dowTi  to 
his  journey  the  day  before.  He  revived, 
however,  as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in 
satisfying  himself  that  Alexa  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed.  How  staid,  discreet, 
and  compact  of  common  sense,  Alexa  seemed 
to  him  beside  Dawtie,  whose  want  of  educ;i 
tion  left  her  mind  a  waste  swamp  for  the 
vagaries  of  whatever  will-o'-the-wisp  an  over- 
strained religious  fantasy  might  generate  I 
But  however  much  the  laird  might  look  the 
same  as  before,  he  could  never,  knowing 
that  Dawtie  knew  what  she  knew,  be  again 
as  he  had  been. 

"You'll  do  a  few  of  the  books  to-day, 
won't  you,  Dawtie,"  he  said,  " — when  you 
have  time  ?  I  never  thought  I  should  trust 
anyone  !    I  would  sooner  have  old  Meg  shave 
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me  than  let  her  dust  an  Elzevir  !  Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha!" 

Dawtie  was  glad  that  at  least  he  left  the 
door  open  between  them.  She  said  she 
would  do  a  little  dusting  in  the  afternoon, 
and  would  be  very  careful.  Then  the  laird 
rose  and  went  out,  and  Dawtie  perceived, 
with  a  shoot  of  compassion  mingled  with  a 
mild  remorse,  that  he  had  left  his  breakfast 
almost  untasted. 

But  after  that,  so  far  from  ever  beginning 
any  sort  of  conversation  with  her,  he  seemed 
uncomfortable  the  moment  they  happened 
to  be  alone  together.  If  he  caught  her  eye, 
he  would  say — hurriedly,  and  as  if  acknow- 
ledging a  secret  between  them,  "  By  and  by, 
Dawtie  ; "  or,  "  I'm  thinking  about  the  busi- 
ness, Dawtie ;"  or,  "  I'm  making  up  my  mind, 
Dawtie  !  "  and  so  leave  her.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said,  "Perhaps  you  will  be  sur- 
prised some  day,  Dawtie  !  " 

On  her  part  Dawtie  never  felt  that  she  had 
anything  more  to  say  to  him.  She  feared  at 
times  that  she  had  done  him  evil  rather  than 
good  by  pressing  upon  him  a  duty  she  had 
not  persuaded  him  to  perform.  She  spoke 
of  this  fear  to  Andrew,  but  he  answered 
decisively, 

"  If  you  believed  you  ought  to  speak  to 
him,  and  have  discovered  in  yourself  no 
wrong  motive,  you  must  not  trouble  your- 
self about  the  result.  That  may  be  a  thou- 
sand years  off  yet.  You  may  have  sent  him 
into  a  hotter  purgatory,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  it  shorter  for  him.  We  know 
nothing  but  that  God  is  righteous." 

Dawtie  was  comforted,  and  things  went 
on  as  before.  Where  people  know  their 
work  and  do  it,  life  has  few  blank  spaces 
for  ennui,  and  they  are  seldom  to  be 
pitied.  Where  people  have  not  yet  found 
their  work,  they  may  be  more  to  be  pitied 
than  those  that  beg  their  bread.  When  a 
man  knows  his  work  and  will  not  do  it,  pity 
him  more  than  one  who  is  to  be  hanged  to- 
morrow. 

CHAPTER  XIX. — ANDREW  AND   ALEXA. 

Andrew  had  occasion  to  call  on  the  laird 
to  pay  his  father's  rent,  and  Alexa,  who 
had  not  seen  him  for  some  time,  thought 
him  improved  both  in  carriage  and  speech, 
and  wondered.  She  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count his  intercourse  with  God,  as  with 
highest  human  minds,  and  his  constant 
wakefulness  to  carry  into  action  what  things 
he  learned.  Thus  trained  in  noblest  fash- 
ions of  freedom,  it  was  small  wonder  that 
his  bearino;  and  manners,  the  natural  out- 


come and  expression  of  his  habits  of  being, 
should  grow  in  liberty.  There  was  in  them 
the  change  only  of  development.  By  the 
side  of  such  education  as  this,  dealing  with 
reality  and  inborn  dignity,  what  mattered 
any  amount  of  ignorance  as  to  social  cus- 
tom !  Society  may  judge  its  own ;  this 
man  was  not  of  it,  and  as  much  surpassed 
its  most  accomplished  pupils  in  all  the 
essentials  of  breeding,  as  the  apostle  Paul 
was  a  better  gentleman  than  Mr.  Nash  or 
Mr.  Brummel.  The  training  may  be  slow, 
but  it  is  perfect.  To  him  who  has  yielded 
self,  all  things  are  possible.  Andrew  was 
aware  of  no  difference.  He  seemed  to  him- 
self the  same  as  when  a  boy. 

Alexa  had  not  again  alluded  to  his  brother's 
letter  concerning  George  Crawford,  fearing 
he  might  say  what  she  would  find  unpleasant. 
But  now  she  wanted  to  get  a  definite  opinion 
from  him  in  regard  to  certain  modes  of 
money-making,  which  had  naturally  of  late 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  her  thought. 

"  What  is  your  notion  concerning  money- 
lending — I  mean  at  interest,  Mr.  Ingram  1 " 
she  said.  "  I  hear  it  is  objected  to  now-a- 
days  by  some  that  set  up  for  teachers  !  " 

"It  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,"  answered  Andrew. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  it, 
Mr.  Ingram." 

"  I  know  little,"  replied  Andrew,  "  of  any 
matter  with  which  I  have  not  had  to  deal 
practically." 

"But  ought  not  one  to  have  his  ideas 
ready  for  the  time  when  he  will  have  to  deal 
practically  ?  "  said  Alexa. 

"  Mine  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong,'* 
answered  Andrew ;  "  and  there  is  no  time  to 
spend  in  gathering  wrong  ideas  and  then 
changing  them ! " 

"On  the  contrary,  they  would  be  less 
warped  by  personal  interest." 

"Could  circumstances  arise  in  which  it 
would  not  be  my  first  interest  to  be  honest  1 " 
said  Andrew.  "Would  not  my  judgment 
be  quickened  by  the  compulsion  and  the 
danger  ?  In  no  danger  myself,  might  I  not 
judge  too  leniently  of  things  from  which 
I  should  myself  recoil  1  Selfishly  smoother 
with  regard  to  others,  because  less  anxious 
about  their  honesty  than  my  own,  might 
I  not  yield  them  Avhat,  were  I  in  the  case, 
I  should  see  at  once  I  dared  not  allow  to  my- 
self 1  I  can  perceive  no  use  in  making  up  my 
mind  how  to  act  in  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  not — probably  will  never  be.  I  have 
enough  to  occupy  me  where  I  find  my- 
self,   and   should     certainly   be   oftener  in 
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doubt  how  to  act,  if  I  had  bothered  my 
brains  how  to  think  in  circumstances  foreign 
to  me.  In  such  thinking,  duty  is  of  neces- 
sity a  comparatively  feeble  factor,  being  only 
duty  imagined,  not  live  duty,  and  the  result 
is  the  more  questionable.  The  Lord  instructed 
his  apostles  not  to  be  anxious  what  they 
should  say  when  they  were  brought  before 
rulers  and  kings  :  I  will  leave  the  question 
of  duty  alone  until  action  is  demanded  of 
me.  In  the  meantime  I  will  do  the  duty 
now  required  of  me,  which  is  the  only  pre- 
paration for  the  duty  that  is  to  come." 

Although  Alexa  had  not  begun  to  under- 
stand Andrew,  she  had  sense  enough  and 
righteousness  enough  to  feel  that  he  was 
somehow  ahead  of  her,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  he  and  George  Crawford  would  be  of 
one  mind  in  the  matter  that  occupied  her,  so 
different  were  their  ways  of  looking  at 
things — so  different  indeed  the  things  them- 
selves they  thought  worth  looking  at. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  said, 

"  You  can  at  least  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  gambling ! " 

"  I  think  it  the  meanest  mode  of  gaining 
or  losing  money  a  man  could  find." 

"Why  do  you  think  so  T' 

"  Because  he  desires  only  to  gain,  and  can 
gain  only  by  his  neighbour's  loss.  One  of 
the  two  must  be  the  worse  for  his  trans- 
action with  the  other.  Each  must  wish  ill 
to  his  neighbour  ! " 

"  But  the  risk  was  agreed  upon  between 
them." 

"  True — but  in  what  hope  1  Was  it  not, 
on  the  part  of  each,  that  he  would  be  the 
gainer  and  the  other  the  loser  1  There  is  no 
common  cause,  nothing  but  pure  opposition 
of  interest." 

"  Are  there  not  many  things  in  which  one 
must  gain  and  the  other  lose  ?  " 

"There  are  many  things  in  which  one 
gains  and  the  other  loses  ;  but  if  it  is  essen- 
tial to  any  transaction  that  only  one  side 
shall  gain,  the  thing  is  not  of  God." 

"What  do  you  think  of  trading  in  stocks  "i " 

"I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  have  a 
right  to  speak." 

"  You  can  give  your  impression  ! " 

"  I  will  not  give  what  I  do  not  value." 

"  Suppose,  then,  you  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  made  his  money  so,  how  would  you  be- 
have to  him  1 " 

"  I  would  not  seek  his  acquaintance." 

"  If  he  sought  yours  1 " 

"  It  would  be  time  to  ask  how  he  had 
made  his  money.  Then  it  would  be  my 
business." 


"What  would  make  it  your  business  1 " 

"  That  he  sought  my  acquaintance.  It 
would  then  be  necessary  to  know  something 
about  him,  and  the  readiest  question  would 
be — how  he  had  made  his  money  !  " 

Alexa  was  silent  for  some  time.' 

"Do  you  think  God  cares  about  every- 
thing 1 "  she  said  at  length. 

"  Everything,"  answered  Andrew,  and  she 
said  no  more. 

Andrew  avoided  the  discussion  of  moral 
questions.  He  regarded  the  thing  as  vermi- 
culafe,  and  ready  to  corrupt  the  obedience. 
"  When  you  have  a  thing  to  do,"  he  would 
say,  "  you  will  do  it  right  in  proportion  to 
your  love  of  right.  But  do  the  right,  and 
you  will  love  the  right ;  for  by  doing  it  you 
will  see  it  in  a  measure  as  it  is,  and  no  one 
can  see  the  truth  as  it  is  without  loving  it. 
The  more  you  talk  about  what  is  right,  or 
even  about  the  doing  of  it,  the  more  you  are 
in  danger  of  exemplifying  how  loosely  theory 
may  be  allied  to  practice.  Talk  without 
action  saps  the  very  will.  Something  you 
have  to  do  is  waiting  undone  all  the  time, 
and  getting  more  and  more  undone.  The 
only  refuge  is  to  do."  To  know  the  thing  he 
ought  to  do  was  a  matter  of  import,  to  do 
the  thing  he  knew  he  ought  to  do,  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  Andrew.  He 
never  allov^ed  even  a  cognate  question  to 
force  itself  upon  him  until  he  had  attended 
to  the  thing  that  demanded  doing  :  it  was 
merest  common  sense ! 

Alexa  had  in  a  manner  got  over  her  un- 
easiness at  the  report  of  how  George  was 
making  his  money,  and  their  correspondence 
was  not  interrupted.  But  something,  per- 
haps a  movement  from  the  world  of  spirit 
coming  like  the  wind,  had  given  her  one  of 
those  motions  to  betterment,  which,  how- 
ever occasioned,  are  the  throb  of  the  divine 
pulse  in  our  life,  the  call  of  the  Father,  the 
pull  of  home,  and  the  guide  thither  to  such 
as  will  obey  them.  She  had  in  consequence 
again  become  doubtful  about  Crawford,  and 
as  to  whether  she  was  right  in  corresponding 
with  him.  This  led  to  her  talk  with  Andrew, 
which,  while  it  made  her  think  less  of  his 
intellect,  influenced  her  in  a  way  she  neither 
understood  nor  even  recognized.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  one  nature  may  in- 
fluence another  for  betterment — the  one  by 
strengthening  the  will,  the  other  by  heighten- 
ing the  ideal.  Andrew,  without  even  her 
suspicion  of  the  fact,  wrought  in  the  latter 
way  upon  Alexa.  She  grew  more  uneasy. 
George  was  coming  home  :  how  was  she  to 
receive  him  ?    Nowise  bound,  they  were  on 
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terms  of  intimacy  :  vf as  she  to  encourage  the 
procession  of  that  intimacy,  or  to  ward  at- 
tempt at  nearer  approach  1 

CHAPTER  XX. — GEORGE  AND  ANDREW. 

George  returned,  and  made  an  early  ap- 
pearance at  Potlurg.  Dawtie  met  him  in  the 
court.  She  did  not  know  him,  but  involun- 
tarily shrank  from  him.  He  frowned.  There 
"vvas  a  natural  repugnance  between  them  :  the 
one  was  simple,  the  other  double !  the  one 
was  pure,  the  other  selfish !  the  one  loved 
her  neighbour,  the  other  preyed  upon  his ! 

George  was  a  little  louder,  and  his  man- 
ners were  more  studied.  Alexa  felt  him 
over-blown.  He  was  floridly  at  his  ease. 
What  little  "  atmosphere  "  there  had  been 
about  him,  was  gone,  and  its  place  taken  by 
a  coloured  fog.  His  dress  was  unobjection- 
a-ble,  and  yet  attracted  notice  ;  perhaps  it  was 
only  too  considered.  Alexa  was  disappointed, 
ancl  a  little  relieved.  He  looked  older,  yet 
not  more  manly — and  rather  fat.  He  had  more 
of  the  confidence  women  dislike  to  see  a  man 
without,  than  was  quite  pleasant  even  to  the 
confident  Alexa.  His  speech  was  not  a  little 
infected  with  the  nasality — as  easy  to  catch 
as  hard  to  get  rid  of — which  I  presume  the 
Puritans  carried  from  England  to  America. 
On  the  whole,  George  was  less  interesting 
than  Alexa  had  expected. 

He  came  to  her  as  if  he  would  embrace 
her ;  but  an  instinctive  movement  on  her 
part  sufficed  to  check  him.  She  threw  an 
additional  heartiness  into  her  welcome,  and 
kept  him  at  arm's  length.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  lost  an  old  friend,  and  not  gained  a  new 
one.  He  made  himself  very  agreeable,  but 
that  he  made  himself  so,  made  him  less 
so. 

There  was  more  than  these  changes  at 
work  in  her ;  there  was  still  the  under- 
lying doubt  concerning  him.  Although  not 
yet  a  live  soul,  she  had  strong  if  vague 
ideas  about  right  and  wrong ;  and  although 
she  sought  many  things  a  good  deal  more 
than  righteousness,  I  do  not  see  what  temp- 
tation would  at  once  have  turned  her  from 
its  known  paths.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
see  what  she  had  yet,  more  than  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  well-meaning  women,  to  secure 
her  from  slow  decay  and  final  ruin. 

They  laughed  and  talked  together  very  like 
the  way  they  used,  but  "  every  like  is  not  the 
&gB,me,"  and  they  knew  there  was  a  difference, 
^■eorge  was  stung  by  the  sense  of  it — too 
^^puch  to  show  that  he  was  vexed.  He  laid 
^^fcmself  out  to  be  the  more  pleasing,  as  if  de- 
Byermined  to  make  her  feel  what  he  was  worth 


— as  the  man,  namely,  whom  he  imagined 
himself,  and  valued  himself  on  being. 

It  is  an  argument  for  God,  to  see  what  fools 
those  make  of  themselves  who,  believing  there 
is  a  God,  do  not  believe  in  himx — children  who 
do  not  know  the  Father.  Such  make  up  the 
mass  of  church-and-chapel-goers.  Let  an 
earthquake  or  the  small-pox  break  loose 
among  them,  and  they  will  show  what  sort 
their  religion  is  !  George  had  got  rid  of  the 
folly  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
either  interested  in  human  afikirs  or  careless 
of  them,  and  naturally  found  himself  more 
comfortable  in  consequence ;  for  he  never  had 
believed  in  God,  and  it  is  awkward  to  believe 
and  not  believe  at  the  same  moment.  What 
he  had  called  his  beliefs  were  as  worthy  of  the 
name  as  those  of  most  people,  but  whether 
he  was  better  or  worse  without  them  hardly 
interests  me,  and  my  philanthropy  will  scarce 
serve  to  make  me  glad  that  he  was  more  com- 
fortable. 

As  they  talked,  old  times  came  up,  and 
they  drew  a  little  nearer,  until  at  last  a  gentle 
spring  of  rose-coloured  interest  began  a  feeble 
flow  in  Alexa's  mind.  When  George  took 
his  leave,  which  he  did  soon,  with  the  wisdom 
of  one  who  feared  to  bore,  she  went  with  him 
to  the  court,  where  the  gardener  was  hold- 
ing his  horse.  Beside  them  stood  Andrew, 
talking  to  the  old  man,  and  admiring  the 
beautiful  animal  in  his  charge. 

"The  life  of  the  Creator  has  run  free 
through  every  channel  up  to  this  creature  ! " 
he  was  saying  as  they  came  near. 

"What  rot !  "  said  George  to  himself ;  but 
to  Alexa  he  said,  "  Here's  my  old  friend,  the 
farmer,  I  declare ! "  then  to  Andrew,  "  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Ingram  1 " 

George  never  forgot  a  man's  name,  and 
went  in  consequence  for  a  better  fellow  than 
he  was.  One  may  remember  for  reasons  that 
have  little  to  do  with  good  fellowship  !  He 
spoke  as  if  they  were  old  friends.  "You 
seem  to  like  the  look  of  the  beast !"  he  said : 
"  you  ought  to  know  what's  what  in  horses  ! " 

"  He  is  one  of  the  finest  horses  I  ever  saw ! " 
answered  Andrew.  "The  man  who  owns 
him  is  fortunate  ! '" 

"  He  ought  to  be  a  good  one ! "  said  George. 
"I  gave  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  guineas  for 
him  yesterday ! " 

Andrew  could  not  help  vaguely  reflecting 
w^hat  kind  of  money  had  bought  him,  if  Sandy 
was  right. 

Alexa  was  pleased  to  see  Andrew.  He 
made  her  feel  more  comfortable.  His  pre- 
sence seemed  to  protect  her  a  little. 

"  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Ingram,"  she  said, 
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"to  repeat  what  you  were  saying  about  the 
horse  as  we  came  up  1 " 

"  I  was  saying,"  answered  Andrew,  "  that, 
to  any  one  who  understands  a  horse,  it  is 
clear  that  the  power  of  God  must  have  flowed 
unobstructed  through  many  generations  to 
fashion  such  a  perfection." 

"  Oh  !  you  endorse  the  development-theory 
— do  you  ?"  said  George.  "I  should  hardly 
have  expected  that  of  you !  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
what  I  said ;  no  one  disputes  that  this  horse 
comes  of  many  generations  of  horses  !  The 
development-theory,  if  I  understand  aright, 
concerns  itself  with  how  his  first  ancestor  in 
his  own  kind  came  to  be  a  horse." 

"  And  about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  believes  in  the 
Bible  ! "  said  George. 

"  God  makes  beautiful  horses,"  returned 
Andrew  :  "  whether  he  takes  the  one  Avay  or 
the  other  to  make  them,  I  am  sure  he  takes 
the  right  way." 

"  You  imply  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
you  believe  about  it !  " 

"If  I  had  to  make  them,  it  would  be  of 
consequence.  But  what  I  think  of  conse- 
quence to  us  is — that  he  makes  them,  not  out 
of  nothing,  but  out  of  himself.  Why  should 
my  poor  notion  of  God's  how  be  of  import- 
ance, so  long  as,  when  I  see  a  horse  like 
yours,  Mr.  Crawford,  I  say,  God  be  praised  ? 
It  is  of  eternal  importance  to  love  the  animal, 
and  see  in  him  the  beauty  of  the  Lord ;  it  is 
of  none  to  fancy  I  know  which  way  God  took 
to  make  him.  Not  having  in  me  the  power 
or  the  stuff  to  make  a  horse,  I  cannot  know 
how  God  made  the  horse ;  I  can  know  him 
to  be  beautiful !  " 

"  But,"  said  George,  "  the  first  horse  was 
a  very  common-looking  domestic  animal, 
which  they  kept  to  eat — nothing  like  this 
one  ! " 

"  Then  you  think  God  made  the  first  horse, 
and  after  that  the  horses  made  themselves  ! " 
said  Andrew. 

Alexa  laughed ;  George  said  nothing  ;  An- 
drew went  on. 

"  But,"  he  said,  "  if  we  have  come  up  from 
the  lower  animals,  through  a  million  of  kinds, 
perhaps — against  which  theory  I  have  no- 
thing to  urge — then  I  am  more  than  prepared 
to  believe  that  the  man  who  does  not  do  the 
part  of  a  man,  will  have  to  go  down  again, 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  being,  to  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  lowest  forms  of  the  powers 
he  has  misused,  and  there  begin  to  rise  once 
more,  haunted  perhaps  with  dim  hints  of  the 
world  of  humanity  left  so  far  above  him." 


"  Bah  !  What's  the  use  of  bothering  ! — 
Rubbish!"  cried  George,  with  rude  jollity. 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Ingram,  it's 
all  bosh  !  Things  will  go  on  as  they're  doing, 
and  as  they  have  been  doing,  till  now  from 
all  eternity — so  far  as  we  know,  and  thats 
j  enough  for  us  ! " 

I      "  They  will  not  go  on  so  for  long  in  our 
,  sight,  Mr.  Cra^vford  !     The  worms  will  have 
I  a  word  to  say  with  us  ! " 
Alexa  turned  away. 

"  You've  not  given  up  preaching  and  taken 
'  to  the  practical  yet,  Mr.  Ingram,  I  see  ! " 
said  Georo;e. 

Andrew  laughed. 

"  I  flatter  myself  I  have  not  ceased  to  be 
practical,  ^Ir.  Crawford.  You  are  bus}^  with 
what  you  see,  and  I  am  busy  as  well  with 
what  I  don't  see ;  but  all  the  time  I  believe 
my  farm  is  in  as  good  a  state  as  your  books  !  " 
George  gave  a  start,  and  stole  a  look  at  the 
young  farmer,  but  was  satisfied  he  "  meant 
nothing."  The  self-seeker  will  walk  into  the 
very  abyss  protesting  himself  a  practical  man. 
and  counting  him  unpractical  who  will  not 
with  him  "jump  the  life  to  come."  Himself, 
he  neither  measures  the  width,  nor  questions 
his  muscle. 

CHAPTER  XXI. — WHAT  IS   IT  WORTH? 

Andrew,  with  all  his  hard  work,  harder 
since  Sandy  went,  continued  able  to  write,  for 
he  neither  sought  company  nor  drank  strong 
drink,  and  was  the  sport  of  no  passion. 
From  threatened  inroad  he  appealed  to  him 
who  created  to  lift  his  child  above  the 
torrent,  and  make  impulse  the  slave  of  con- 
science and  manhood.  There  were  no  de- 
mons riding  the  whirlwinds  of  his  soul. 
It  is  not  wonderful  then  that  he  should 
be  able  to  write  a  book,  or  that  the  book 
should  be  of  genuine  and  original  worth. 
It  had  the  fortune  to  be  "  favourably "  re- 
viewed, scarce  one  of  those  who  reviewed 
it  understanding  it,  while  all  of  them  seemed 
to  themselves  to  understand  it  perfectly. 
I  mention  the  thing  because,  had  the  book 
not  been  thus  reviewed,  Alexa  would  not 
have  bought  a  copy,  or  been  able  to  admire  it. 

The  review  she  read  was  in  a  paper  whose 
editor  would  not  have  admitted  it,  had  he 
suspected  the  drift  which  the  reviewer  had 
failed  to  see ;  and  the  passages  quoted  ap- 
pealed to  Alexa  in  virtue,  partly,  of  her  not 
seeing  half  they  involved,  or  anything  what- 
ever of  the  said  drift.  But  because  he  had 
got  a  book  published,  and  because  she  ap- 
proved of  certain  lines,  phrases,  and  passages 
in  it ;  but  chiefly  because  it  had  been  praised 
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by  more  than  one  influential  paper,  Andrew 
rose  immensely  in  Alexa's  opinion.  Although 
he  was  the  son  of  a  tenant,  was  even  a 
labourer  on  his  farm,  and  had  covered  a  birth 
no  higher  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
gown  of  no  university,  she  began,  against 
her  own  sense  of  what  was  fit,  to  look  up  to 
the  ploughman.  The  ploughman  was  not 
aware  of  this,  and  would  have  been  care- 
less had  he  been.  He  respected  his  land- 
lord's daughter,  nor  ever  questioned  her 
superiority  as  a  lady  where  he  made  no  claim 
to  being  a  gentleman,  but  he  recognized  in 
her  no  power  either  to  help  or  to  hurt. 

When  they  next  met,  Alexa  was  no  longer 
indifferent  to  his  presence,  and  even  made  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  being  agreeable 
to  him.  She  dropt  in  a  measure,  without 
knowing  she  had  ever  used  it,  her  patronizing 
carriage,  but  had  the  assurance  to  compli- 
ment him  not  merely  on  the  poem  he  had 
written,  but  on  the  way  it  had  been  received : 
she  could  not  have  credited,  had  he  told  her, 
that  he  was  as  indifferent  to  the  praise  or 
blame  of  what  is  called  the  public,  as  if  that 
public  were  indeed — what  it  is  most  like — a 
boy  just  learning  to  read.  Yet  it  is  the  consent 
of  such  a  public  that  makes  the  very  essence 
of  what  is  called  fame  !  How  should  a  man 
care  for  it  who  knows  that  he  is  on  his  way 
to  join  his  peers,  to  be  a  child  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  the  lovers  of  the  truth,  the 
Doers  of  the  Will !  What  to  him  will  be  the 
wind  of  the  world  he  has  left  behind,  a  wind 
that  cannot  arouse  the  dead,  that  can  only 
blow  about  the  grave  clothes  of  the  dead  as 
they  bury  their  dead  ! 

"  Live,  Dawtie,"  said  Andrew  to  the  girl, 
"  and  ae  day  yell  hae  yer  hert's  desire ;  for 
'Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  ! ' " 

Andrew  was  neither  annoyed  nor  gratified 
with  the  compliments  Alexa  paid  him,  for 
she  did  not  know  the  informing  power  of  the 
book — what  he  cared  for  in  it — the  thing 
that  made  him  write  it.  But  her  gentleness 
and  kindness  did  please  him  ;  he  was  glad  to 
feel  a  little  at  home  with  her,  glad  to  draw  a 
little  nearer  to  one  who  had  never  been  other 
than  good  to  him.  And  then  was  she  not 
more  than  kind,  even  loving  to  Dawtie  1 


"  So,  Andrew,  you  are  a  poet  at  last ! " 


she  said,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  which 

Andrew  received  in  a  palm  that  wrote  the 

I  better  verse  that  it  was  horny.     "  Please  to 

remember   I  was  the'  first  that   found  you 

I! "  she  added. 
I  think  it  was  my  mother  ! "  answered 


rew. 


"And  I  would  have  helped  you  if  you 
would  have  let  me  !  " 

"It  is  not  well,  ma'am,  to  push  the  bird 
off  because  he  can't  sit  safe  on  the  edge  of 
the  nest ! " 

"  Perhaps  j^ou  are  right !  A  failure  then 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  your  coming 
fame." 

"  Oh,  for  that,  ma'am,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
care  a  short  straw  ! " 

"  What  do  you  not  care  for  ?  " 

"  For  fame." 

"  That  is  wrong,  Andrew.  We  ought  to 
care  what  our  neighbours  think  of  us  !  " 

"  My  neighbours  did  not  set  me  to  do  the 
work,  and  I  did  not  seek  their  praise  in  doing- 
it.  Their  friendship  I  prize  dearly— more 
than  tongue  can  tell." 

"  You  cannot  surely  be  so  conceited, 
Andrew,  as  to  think  nobody  capable  of 
judging  your  work !  " 

"  Far  from  it,  ma'am  !  But  you  were 
speaking  of  fame,  and  that  does  not  come 
from  any  wise  judgment." 

"  Then  what  do  you  write  for,  if  you  care 
nothing  for  fame  ?  I  thought  that  was  what 
all  poets  wrote  for  ! " 

"  So  the  world  thinks  ;  and  those  that  do, 
sometimes  have  their  reward." 

"  Tell  me  then  what  you  write  for." 

"  I  write  because  I  want  to  tell  something 
that  makes  me  glad  and  strong.  I  want  to 
say  it,  and  so  try  to  say  it.  Things  come  to 
me  in  gleams  and  flashes,  sometimes  in  words 
themselves,  and  I  want  to  weave  them  into  a 
melodious,  harmonious  whole.  I  was  once  at 
an  oratorio,  and  that  taught  me  the  shape  of 
a  poem.  In  a  pause  of  the  music,  I  seemed 
all  at  once  to  see  Handel's  heavy  countenance 
looking  out  of  his  great  wig,  as  he  sat  putting 
together  his  notes,  ordering  about  in  his 
mind,  and  fixing  in  their  places  with  his  pen, 
his  drums,  and  pipes,  and  fiddles,  and  roar- 
ing brass,  and  flageolets,  and  hautboys — all 
to  open  the  door  for  the  thing  that  was 
plaguing  him  with  the  confusion  of  its  beauty. 
For  I  suppose  even  Handel  did  not  hear  it 
all  clear  and  plain  at  first,  but  had  to  build 
his  orchestra  into  a  mental  organ  for  his 
mind  to  let  itself  out  by,  through  the  many 
music  holes,  lest  it  should  burst  with  its 
repressed  harmonic  delights.  He  must  have 
felt  an  agonized  need  to  set  the  haunting 
angels  of  sound  in  obedient  order  and  range, 
responsive  to  the  soul  of  the  thing,  its  one 
ruling  idea  !  I  saw  him  with  his  white  rapt 
face,  looking  like  a  prophet  of  the  living  God 
sent  to  speak  out  of  the  heart  of  the  mystery 
of  truth  !    I  saw  him  as  he  sat  starino;  at  the 
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paper  before  him,  scratched  all  over  as  with 
the  fury  of  a  holy  anger  at  his  own  im- 
potence, and  his  soul  communed  with  heaven- 
liest  harmonies  ! — ]\Ia'am,  will  any  man  per- 
suade me  that  Handel  at  such  a  moment  was 
athirst  for  fame  ?  or  that  the  desire  to  please 
a  houseful  or  worldful  of  such  as  heard  his 
oratorios,  gave  him  the  power  to  write  his 
music  ?  No,  ma'am  !  he  was  filled,  not  with 
the  lust  of  fame,  not  with  the  longing  for 
sympathy,  and  not  even  with  the  good  desire 
to  give  delight,  but  with  the  music  itself.  It 
was  crying  in  him  to  get  out,  and  he  heard 
it  crying,  and  could  not  rest  till  he  had  let  it 
out ;  and  every  note  that  dropped  from  his 
pen  was  a  chip  struck  from^  the  granite  wall 
between  the  song-birds  in  their  prison-nest, 
and  the  air  of  their  liberty.  Creation  is 
God's  self-wrought  freedom.  No,  ma'am,  I 
do  not  despise  my  fellows,  but  neither  do  I 
prize  the  judgment  of  more  than  a  few  of 
them.  I  prize  and  love  themselves,  but  not 
their  opinion." 

Alexa  was  silent,  and  Andrew  took  his 
leave.  She  sat  still  for  a  while  thinking.  If 
she  did  not  understand,  at  least  she  remem- 
bered Andrew's  face  as  he  talked  :  could  pre- 
sumption make  his  face  shine  so  1  could 
presumption  make  him  so  forget  himself  ? 

CHAPTER  XXII. — THE   GAMBLER  AND   THE 
COLLECTOR. 

Things  went  swimmingly  with  George. 
He  had  weathered  a  crisis,  and  was  now  full 
of  confidence,  as  well  as  the  show  of  it.  That 
he  held  himself  a  man  who  could  do  what  he 
pleased,  was  plain  to  everyone.  His  pros- 
perity leaned  upon  that  of  certain  princes  of 
the  power  of  money  in  America :  gleaning 
after  them  he  found  his  fortune. 

But  he  did  not  find  much  increase  of 
favour  with  Alexa.  Her  spiritual  tastes 
were  growing  more  refined.  There  was 
something  about  the  man,  and  that  not  new, 
which  she  could  no  longer  contemplate 
without  dissatisfaction.  It  cost  her  tears  at 
night  to  think  that,  although  her  lover  had 
degenerated,  he  had  remained  true  to  her, 
for  she  saw  plainly  that  it  was  only  lack  of 
encouragement  that  prevented  him  from 
asking  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  must  a2)j)car 
changeable,  but  this  was  not  the  man  she 
had  been  ready  to  love !  the  plant  had  put 
forth  a  flower  that  was  not  in  sequence  with 
the  leaf  [  The  cause  of  his  appearing  different 
might  lie  in  herself,  but  in  any  case  he  was 
not  the  gentleman  she  had  thought  him  ! 
Had  she  loved  him,  she  would  have  stood  by 
him  bravely,  but  now  she  could  not  help 


recalling  the  disgrace  of  the  father,  and 
shrank  from  sharing  it  with  the  son.  Would 
it  be  any  wonder  if  the  son  himself  proved 
less  than  honourable  ?  She  would  have 
broken  with  him  quite  but  for  one  thing  : 
he  had  become  intimate  with  her  father,  and 
the  laird  enjoyed  his  company. 

George  had  a  large  straggling  acquaintance 
with  things,  and  could  readily  appear  to 
know  more  than  he  did.  He  was,  besides, 
that  most  agreeable  person  to  a  man  with  a 
hobby,  a  good  listener — when  he  saw  reason. 
He  made  himself  so  pleasant  that  the  laird 
was  not  only  always  glad  to  see  him,  but 
would  often  ask  him  to  stay  to  supper,  when 
he  would  fish  up  from  the  wine-cellar  he  had 
inherited,  a  bottle  with  a  history  and  a  cha- 
racter, and  the  two  would  pass  the  evening 
together,  Alexa  trying  not  to  wish  him  awaj', 
for  was  not  her  poor  old  father  happy  with 
him  !  Though  without  much  pleasure  of  his 
own  in  such  things,  George,  moved  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  laird's  interest,  even  began  to 
colled  a  little,  mainly  in  the  hope  of  picking  up 
what  might  gratify  the  laird ;  nor,  if  he  came 
upon  a  thing  he  must  covet,  would  hesitate  to 
spend  on  it  a  good  sum.  Naturally  the  old 
man  grew  to  regard  him  as  a  son  of  the  best 
sort,  one  who  would  do  anything  to  please 
his  father,  and  indulge  his  tastes. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  such  a  man 
as  George  should  have  remained  so  true; 
but  he  had  a  bull-dog  tenacity  of  purpose,  as 
indeed  his  money-making  indicated.  Then 
there  was  good  in  him  to  the  measure  of 
admiring  a  woman  like  Alexa,  though  not  of 
admiring  a  far  better.  He  saw  himself  in 
danger  of  losing  her ;  concluded  influences  ;, ' 
work  to  the  frustration  of  his  own ;  surmise 
that  she  doubted  the  character  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  feared  the  clownish  farmer-poet  might 
have  dazzled  with  his  new  reputation  her 
womanly  judgment ;  and  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  make  good  his  position  against  any 
and  every  prejudice  she  might  have  con- 
ceived against  him  !  He  would  yield  nothing ! 
If  he  was  foiled  he  was  foiled,  but  it  should 
not  be  his  fault !  His  own  phrase  was,  that  he 
would  not  throw  up  the  sponge  so  long  as 
he  could  come  up  grinning.  He  had  occa- 
sional twinges  of  discomfort,  for  his  con- 
science, although  seared  indeed,  was  not 
seared  as  with  the  hottest  iron,  seeing  he 
had  never  looked  straight  at  any  truth :  it 
would  ease  those  twinges,  he  vaguely  ima- 
gined, so  to  satisfy  a  good  woman  like  Alexa, 
that  she  made  common  cause  with  him,  ac- 
cepting not  merely  himself,  but  the  money 
of  which  he  had  at  such  times  a  slight  loath- 
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ing.  Then  Alexa  was  handsome — he  thought 
her  very  handsome,  and,  true  to  Mammon, 
he  would  gladly  be  true  also  to  something 
better.  There  might  he  another  camp,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  friends  in  that  too ! 

So  unlike  Andrew,  how  could  he  but  dis- 
like him !  and  his  dislike  jealousy  fostered 
into  hatred.  Cowed  before  him,  like  Mac- 
beth before  Banquo,  because  he  was  an  honest 
man,  how  could  he  but  hate  him  1  He  called 
him,  and  thought  him  a  canting  sneaking 
fellow — which  he  was,  if  canting  consist  in 
giving  God  his  own,  and  sneaking  consist  in 
fearing  no  man — in  fearing  nothing,  indeed, 
but  doing  wrong.  How  could  George  consent 
even  to  the  far-off  existence  of  such  a  man  ! 

The  laird  also  had  taken  a  dislike  to  him. 

From  the  night  when  Dawtie  made  her 
appeal,  he  had  not  known  an  hour's  peace. 
It  was  not  that  it  had  waked  his  conscience, 
though  it  had  made  it  sleep  a  little  less 
soundly;  it  was  only  that  he  feared  she 
might  take  further  action  in  regard  to  the 
cup.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  taking  part 
with  the  owner  of  the  cup  against  him ;  he 
could  not  see  that  she  was  taking  part  with 
himself  against  the  devil ;  that  it  was  not  the 
cup  she  was  anxious  about,  but  the  life  of 
her  master.  What  if  she  should  acquaint 
the  earl's  lawyer  with  all  she  knew !  He 
would  be  dragged  into  public  daylight !  He 
could  not  pretend  ignorance  concerning  the 
identity  of  the  chalice  :  that  would  be  to  be 
no  antiquarian,  while  Dawtie  would  bear 
witness  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  book 
telling  all  about  it !  But  the  girl  would  never 
of  herself  have  turned  against  him  !  It  was 
all  that  fellow  Ingram,  with  his  overstrained 
and  absurd  notions  as  to  what  God  required 
of  his  poor  sinful  creatures !  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  atonement !  He  did  not 
believe  that  Christ  had  given  satisfaction  to 
the  Father  for  our  sins !  He  demanded  in 
the  name  of  religion  more  than  any  properly 
educated  and  authorized  minister  would ! 
and  in  his  meddlesomeness  had  worried 
Dawtie  into  doing  as  she  did !  The  girl  was 
a  good  and  modest  girl,  and  would  never 
of  herself  have  so  acted !  Andrew  was 
righteous  overmuch,  therefore  eaten  up  with 
self-conceit,  and  the  notion  of  pleasing  God 
more  than  other  men !  He  cherished  old 
grudges  against  him,  and  would  be  delighted 
to  bring  his  old  schoolmaster  to  shame  !  He 
was  not  a  bad  boy  at  school ;  he  had  always 
liked  him :  the  change  in  him  witnessed  to 
the  peril  of  extremes  !  Here  they  had  led  to 
spiritual  pride,  which  was  the  worst  of  all 
the  sins !     The  favourite  of   heaven   could 


have  no  respect  for  the  opinion  of  his  betters ! 
The  man  was  bent  on  returning  evil  for  all 
the  good  he  had  done  the  boy !  It  was  a 
happy  thing  young  Crawford  understood 
him !  He  would  be  his  friend,  and  defeat 
the  machinations  of  his  enemy  !  If  only  the 
fellow's  lease  were  out,  that  he  might  get 
rid  of  him ! 

Moved  b}^  George's  sympathy  with  his 
tastes,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  dis- 
closing the  possession  which  was  the  pride 
of  his  life.  The  enjoyment  of  connoisseur  or 
collector  rests  much  on  the  glory  of  posses- 
sion— of  having  what  another  has  not,  or, 
better  still,  what  no  other  can  possibly  have. 

From  what  he  had  long  ago  seen  on  the 
night  of  the  storm,  and  now  from  the  way 
the  old  man  hinted,  and  talked,  and  broke 
off;  also  from  the  uneasiness  he  sometimes 
manifested,  George  had  guessed  that  there 
was  something  over  whose  possession  he 
gloated,  but  for  whose  presence  among  his 
treasures  he  could  not  comfortably  account. 
He  therefore  set  himself,  without  asking  a 
single  question,  to  make  the  laird  unbosom. 
A  hold  on  the  father  would  be  a  hold  on  the 
daughter ! 

One  day,  in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  he  lighted 
upon  a  rarity  indeed,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  the  history  attributed  to  it,  but  was 
in  itself  more  than  interesting  for  the  beauty 
of  both  material  and  workmanship.  The 
sum  asked  for  it  was  large,  but  with  the 
chance  of  pleasing  the  laird,  it  seemed  to 
George  but  a  trifle.  It  was  also,  he  judged, 
of  intrinsic  value  to  a  great  part  of  the  price. 
Had  he  been  then  aware  of  the  passion  of 
the  old  man  for  jewels  in  especial,  he  would 
have  been  yet  more  eager  to  secure  it  for 
him.  It  was  a  watch,  not  very  small,  and 
by  no  means  thin — a  repeater,  whose  bell 
was  dulled  by  the  stones  of  the  mine  in 
which  it  lay  buried.  The  case  was  one  mass 
of  gems  of  considerable  size,  and  of  every 
colour.  Euby,  sapphire,  and  emerald  were 
judiciously  parted  by  diamonds  of  utmost 
purity,  w*hile  yellow  diamonds  took  the 
golden  place  for  which  the  topaz  had  not 
been  counted  of  sufficient  value.  They  were 
all  crusted  together  as  close  as  they  could 
lie,  the  setting  of  them  hardly  showing.  The 
face  was  of  fine  opals,  across  which  moved 
the  two  larger  hands  radiant  with  rubies, 
while  the  second-hand  flitted  flashing  around, 
covered  with  tiny  diamonds.  The  numerals 
were  in  sapphires,  within  a  bordering  ring  of 
emeralds  and  black  pearls.  The  jewel  was  a 
splendour  of  colour  and  light. 

George,  without  preface,  took  it  from  his 
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pocket,  held  it  a  moment  in  the  sunlight, 
and  handed  it  to  the  laird.  He  glowered  at  it. 
He  saw  an  angel  from  heaven  in  a  thing 
compact  of  earth-chips !  As  near  as  any 
thing  can  be  loved  of  a  live  soul,  the  laird 
loved  a  fine  stone  ; — what  in  it  he  loved 
most,  the  colour,  the  light,  the  shape,  the 
value,  the  mystery,  he  could  not  have  told ! 
— and  here  was  a  jewel  of  many  fine  stones  ! 
With  both  hands  he  pressed  it  to  his  bosom. 
Then  he  looked  at  it  in  the  sun,  then  went 
into  the  shadow  of  the  house,  for  they  were 
in  the  open  air,  and  looked  at  it  again.  Sud- 
denly he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  hur- 
ried, followed  by  George,  to  his  study. 
There  he  closed  the  shutters,  lighted  a  lamp, 
and  gazed  at  the  marvel,  turning  it  in  all 
directions.  At  length  he  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  sank  with  a  sigh  into  a  chair. 
George  understood  the  sigh,  and  dug  its 
source  deeper  by  telling  him,  as  he  had 
heard  it,  the  story  of  the  jewel. 

"  It  may  be  true,"  he  said  as  he  ended. 
"I  remember  seeing  some  time  ago  a  de- 
scription of  the  toy.  I  think  I  could  lay  my 
hand  on  it !  " 

"  Would  you  mind  leaving  it  with  me  till 
you  come  again  V  faltered  the  laird. 

He  knew  he  could  not  buy  it :  he  had  not 
the  money  ;  but  he  would  gladly  dally  with 
the  notion  of  being  its  possessor.  To  part 
with  it,  the  moment  after  having  held  it  in 
his  hand  and  gloated  over  it  for  the  first 
time,  would  be  too  keen  a  pain  !  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  have  to  part  with  it  at  all !  He 
ought  to  be  its  owner  !  Who  could  be  such 
an  owner  to  a  thins;  Uke  that  as  he  !  It  was 
a  wrong  to  him  that  it  was  not  his  !  Next 
to  his  cup,  it  was  the  most  precious  thing  he 
had  ever  wished  to  possess  ! — a  thing  for  a 
man  to  take  to  the  grave  with  him  !  Was 
there  no  way  of  carrying  any  treasure  to  the 
other  world  1  He  would  have  sold  of  his 
and  to  secure  the  miracle,  but,  alas,  it  was 
all  entailed !  For  a  moment  the  Cellini 
chalice  seemed  of  less  account,  and  he  felt 
ready  to  throw  open  the  window  of  his  trea- 
sure-room and  pitch  everything  out.  The 
demon  of  having  is  as  imperious  and  as 
capricious  as  that  of  drink,  and  there  is  no 
refuge  from  it  but  with  the  Father.  "  This 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer." 

The  poor  slave  uttered,  not  a  sigh  now, 
but  a  groan.  "  You'll  tell  the  man,"  he  said, 
thinking  George  had  borrowed  the  thing  to 
show  him,  "  that  I  did  not  even  ask  the  price : 
I  know  I  cannot  buy  it !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  would  give  you  credit ! " 
suggested  George  -with  a  smile. 


"  Xo  !  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
credit !  I  should  not  be  able  to  call  it  my 
own  ! " — Money-honesty  was  strong  in  the 
laird. — "  But,"  he  continued,  "  do  try  and 
persuade  him  to  let  me  have  it  for  a  day  or 
two — that  I  may  get  its  beauty  by  heart,  and 
think  of  it  all  the  days,  and  dream  of  it  all 
the  nights  of  my  life  after  ! " 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that," 
answered  George.  "  The  owner  will  be  de- 
lighted to  let  you  keep  it  as  long  as  you 
wish  ! " 

"  I  would  it  were  so  ! " 

"  It  is  so  !  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  George,  that  that 
queen  of  jewels  is  yours,  and  you  will  lend 
it  me  ? " 

"  The  thing  is  mine,  but  I  will  not  lend  it 
— not  even  to  you,  sir ! " 

"  I  don't  wonder  ! — I  don't  wonder ! — But 
it  is  a  great  disappointment !  I  was  begin- 
ning to  hope  I — I — might  have  the  loan  of 
it  for  a  week  or  two  even  ! " 

"You  should  indeed  if  the  thing  were 
mine  !"  said  George,  playing  him;  "but " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  thought  you 
said  it  was  yours  !  " 

"So  it  was  when  I  brought  it,  but  it  is 
mine  no  longer.  It  is  yours.  I  purchased  it 
for  you  this  morning." 

The  old  man  was  speechless.  He  rose, 
and  seizing  George  by  both  hands,  stood 
staring  at  him.  Something  very  like  tears 
gathered  within  the  reddened  rims  of  his 
eyes.  He  had  grown  paler  and  feebler  of  late, 
ever  in  vain  devising  secure  possession  of  the 
cup — possession  moral  as  well  as  legal.  But 
this  entrancing  gift  brought  with  it  strength 
and  hope  in  regard  to  the  chalice  !  "To  him 
that  hath  shall  be  given  ! "  quoted  the  Mam- 
mon within  him. 

"George!"  he  said,  with  a  moan  of  ec- 
stasy, "you  are  my  good  angel!"  and  sat 
down  exhausted. 

The  watch  was  the  key  to  his  "  closet,"  as 
he  p^-eisted  in  calling  his  treasury. 

In  old  times  not  a  few  houses  in  Scotland 
held  a  certain  tiny  room,  built  for  the  head 
of  the  family,  to  be  his  closet  for  prayer  :  it 
was,  I  believe,  with  the  notion  of  such  a 
room  in  his  head,  that  the  laird  had  called 
his  museum  his  closet;  and  he  was  more 
right  than  he  meant  to  be  ;  for  in  that  cham- 
ber he  did  his  truest  worship — truest  as  to 
the  love  in  it,  falsest  as  to  its  object;  for 
there  he  worshipped  the  god  \alest  bred  of 
all  the  gods,  bred  namely  of  man's  distrust 
in  the  Life  of  the  universe. 

And  now  here  also  were  two  met  tosether 
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to  worship  ;  for  from  this  time  the  laird,  dis- 
closing his  secret,  made  George  free  of  his 
sanctuary. 

George  was  by  this  time  able  to  take  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  collection.  But  he 
was  much  amused,  sometimes  annoyed,  with 
the  behaviour  of  the  laird  in  his  closet :  he 
was  more  nervous  and  touchy  over  his  things 
than  a  she-bear  over  her  cubs. 

Of  all  dangers  to  his  darlings  he  thought  a 


woman  the  worst,  and  had  therefore  seized 
with  avidity  the  chance  of  making  that  room 
a  hidden  one,  the  possibility  of  which  he 
had  spied  almost  the  moment  he  first 
entered  it. 

He  became,  if  possible,  fonder  of  his 
things  than  ever,  and  flattered  himself  he 
had  found  in  George  a  fellow-worshipper: 
George's  exaggerated  or  pretended  apprecia- 
tion enhanced  his  sense  of  their  value. 


THEEE  MAETYES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY. 

By  the  Eev.  E.  J.  HARDY,  M.A.,  Author  of  '*  Manners  Makyth  Man,"  etc. 
II.— GENERAL   GORDON. 


BESIDES  the  general  resemblance  that 
must  necessarily  exist  between  all  true 
Christians,  there  was  in  the  careers  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  General  Gordon  as  well  as 
in  their  inner  lives  much  similarity.  Both 
were  saints  and  heroes  who  lived  more  active 
lives  than  perhaps  any  other  two  men  in  our 
busy  day.  Both  were  martyrs  or  witnesses 
for  Christ  when  the  world  was  thinking 
that  there  never  would  be  another  martyr. 
Both  lived  for  Christ  and  died  for  His  op- 
pressed people  in  Africa;  Livingstone  in 
exposing  the  slave  trade,  and  Gordon  because 
he  thought  it  base  and  mean  to  abandon  his 
Egyptian  garrison,  his  poor  "sheep,"  who 
had  trusted  England  and  him. 

Gordon  came,  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
of  a  race  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  His  father 
was  a  general  officer  greatly  beloved,  honour- 
able, genial,  generous,  full  of  humour,  fitted 
to  command,  cheerful,  with  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  humour ;  his  mother  was  a  woman 
*'  with  a  perfect  temper,  cheerful  under  most 
trying  circumstances,  with  a  genius  for 
making  the  best  of  everything,  hopeful, 
busy  all  day  caring  for  the  wants  of  others." 

Born  in  1833,  educated  at  Taunton  and 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  Gordon  received  his 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  two 
years  afterwards  joined  the  army  before 
Sebastopol.  In  "  Letters  from  the  Crimea," 
&c.,  we  may  learn  something  of  what  the 
young  subaltern  was  like.  In  these  letters 
to  members  of  his  family,  which  we  need 
hardly  say  were  not  published  by  the  writer 
himself,  may  be  seen  the  clearness  of  vision, 
promptitude  of  resolve  and  action,  steadfast 

I  courage,  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty 
Khich  culminated  in  a  career  so  picturesque 
nd  heroic.     There  is  little  of  that  religious 


I  recent  writings,  although  it  is  clear  through- 
:  out  that  he  is  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind. 
He  was  even  then  every  inch  a  soldier,  and 
inaction  was  "terrible"  to  him.  But  with 
utter  disregard  for  his  own  life  he  seems 
never  to  have  neglected  a  precaution.  The 
!  young  man's  unselfishness  appears  in  these 
letters  quite  unconsciously.  He  says  that 
he  is  very  glad  that  he  does  not  require  any 
I  assistance  from  his  father,  and  that  he  is 
I  going  to  hand  him  enough  to  cover  all  his 
expenses.  He  asks  his  family  not  to  send 
to  the  Crimea  anything  to  him,  but  to  his 
brother.  In  the  greatest  pressure  of  work 
he  does  not  neglect  to  write  frequent  letters 
home,  and  spends  much  time  copying  plans 
and  drawings  for  his  father's  amusement. 
He  sends  home  sketches  of  his  tent's  interior, 
I  and  of  the  Malakoff  Tower,  &c.,  but  he  does 
1  not  want  them  exhibited,  just  as  he  has  never 
wished  his  letters  and  doings  to  be  pub- 
lished. He  will  not  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  even  his  nearest  friends,  and  will 
only  allow  them  to  purchase  necessities  for 
him  if  they  will  let  him  know  the  price  and 
accept  payment  for  them.  "  A  box  of  Row- 
land's Odonto  I  will  gladly  accept.  Nothing 
else,  thank  you."  We  have,  indeed,  re- 
marked throughout  these  letters  many  indi- 
cations of  business  habits  and  honourable 
scrupulousness  in  reference  to  money  matters. 
Always  he  is  thinking  and  working  for 
others  more  than  for  himself.  He  is  cheer- 
ful under  all  circumstances,  and  even  in  the 
camp  before  Sebastopol  declares  that  for 
himself  he  has  everything  he  wants.  "  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  find  fault."  Brave 
himself  he  generously  appreciates  the  bravery 
of  the  Russians. 

After  being  employed  seven  years  in 
Turkey,  Armenia,  and  at  home,  Gordon,  now 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major,  was  called  to  the 
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work  which  gave  him  the  name  of  "  Chinese 
Gordon."  The  English  Government  had 
been  asked  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
give  them  an  English  officer  to  command  the 
European  adventurers  employed  in  putting 
down  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  and  Gordon 
was  chosen.  He  writes  apologetically  to  his 
mother,  on  accepting  the  post: — "I  think 
anyone  who  contributes  to  putting  down 
this  rebellion  fulfils  a  humane  task,  and 
tends  to  open  China  to  civilisation.  If  I 
had  not  accepted  the  command,  I  believe 
the  force  would  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  rebellion  gone  on  in  its  misery  for  years. 
I  trust  this  will  not  now  be  the  case.  You 
must  not  fret  on  this  matter.  I  keep  your 
likeness  before  me,  and  can  assure  you  and 
my  father  I  will  not  be  rash.  I  trust  1  am 
doing  a  good  service." 

Before  Gordon's  rule  the  soldiers  paid 
themselves  out  of  the  "  loot."  Regular  pay 
was  now  given,  and  plunder  absolutely  for- 
bidden. The  officers  of  the  force  were  not 
always  ready  to  face  their  desperate  anta- 
gonists. Gordon,  in  his  mild  way,  would  take 
one  or  the  other  of  them  by  the  arm  and  lead 
him  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  He  carried 
no  weapon,  only  a  little  cane  to  direct  his 
troops,  which  was  called  his  "  magic  wand  of 
victory."  AVhen  the  troops  were  under  fire 
he  would  appear  suddenly,  in  his  quiet  un- 
dress uniform,  usually  unattended,  and  always 
standing  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire. 

During  the  siege  of  Soochow,  Gordon's 
power  to  restore  a  lost  character,  by  the 
influence  of  hope  and  trust,  was  shown  in  a 
young  lieutenant  who  had  carelessly  (it 
might  have  seemed  treacherously)  sent  im- 
portant information  in  a  letter  to  the  enemy. 
Gordon  said,  "  I  shall  pass  over  your  fault 
this  time  on  condition,  that  in  order  to  show 
your  loyalty,  you  lead  the  next  forlorn  hope." 
Gordon  had  forgotten  the  task  to  which  he 
had  pledged  the  officer,  when  a  few  days 
after,  he  (as  a  natural  and  ordinary  thing) 
stood  himself  by  the  ditch  at  the  head  of  the 
forlorn  hope.  But  the  young  lieutenant 
had  not  forgotten.  He  was  there  beside  his 
chief,  who  first  learned  his  presence  when, 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  mouth,  he  fell  with 
a  last  cry  into  Gordon's  arms  and  died. 
^  "When  the  siege  had  lasted  a  considerable 
time  the  defenders  surrendered  on  the  faith 
of  Gordon's  word  to  the  Chinese.  The  result 
was  that,  in  spite  of  Gordon  having  so  fully 
earned  a  power  of  promising  immunity  by 
his  generalship,  the  leaders  were  murdered 
and  the  city  given  up  to  be  sacked.  Gordon's 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.     On  first  dis- 


covering the  murder  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
then,  revolver  in  hand,  sought  Governor  Li, 
'  who,  however,  was  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 
He  threatened  to  relinquish  the  service,  and 
was  only  moved  by  the  desolation  of  the 
starving  people  to  resume  his  command. 

In  gratitude  for  having  saved  their  country 
from  the  savage  brigands  who  were  desolat- 
ing it,  the  Chinese  Government  pressed  large 
sums  of  money  upon  Gordon  twice.    On  the 
first  occasion  ten  thousand  taels  were  brought 
I  into  his  room,  and  he  indignantly  drove  out 
I  the  bearers  of  the  treasure,  and  would  not 
I  even   look  at  it.     When  he   accepted   the 
yellow  jacket    and   peacocks  feather,    cor- 
responding to  our  Order  of  the  Garter,  he 
wrote  to  his  mother:    "I  do  not  care  two- 
pence about  these  things ;  but  I  know  that 
you  and  my  father  like  them."    Even  the 
medal  which  the  Empress  of  China  gave  him 
he  sold  for  a  charity. 

On  returning  to  England  Gordon  carried 
out  the  duties  of   the   comparatively  quiet 
post  of  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  of  the 
Gravesend  district  with  the   same  perseve- 
rance, energy,  and  attention  to  the  minutest 
details  that   had   characterized   him  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  crushing  the  Tai-jDing  rebellion. 
'  His  leisure  hours  were  given  up  to   those 
acts  of   true  religion  and  undefiled,  which 
I  made  him  beloved  in  the  town,  which  still 
;  live  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and  which  form 
I  the  best  memorial  to  his  name.     He  never 
'  was  a  moment  idle,  and   he   believed    that 
!  want  of  occupation  was  the  cause  of  many  of 
I  the  ailments  complained  of  by  some  of  his 
acquaintances.   He  once  prescribed  for  a  lady 
friend   "a  good   long  day's  washing"  as  a 
remedy  for  an  attack  of  ennui. 

On  Sunday  evenings  Gordon  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  midst  of  his  class  at  the  Ragged- 
school.  For  this  school  he  used  to  arrange 
treats  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  else- 
where, and  to  it  he  presented  the  silk  flags 
he  had  brought  from  China.  For  boys  be- 
longing to  the  fishing-boats  he  started  a 
night-school  at  his  residence.  Some  of  the 
many  boys  who  attended  had  a  very  rough 
exterior,  and  came,  as  Gordon  quaintly  re- 
marked, "  with  their  gloves  on."  After  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  Avould  play 
at  chess  and  draughts,  and  in  summer  at 
cricket.  Before  they  left  a  cheerful  hymn 
would  be  started,  and  heartily  joined  in. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  the  boys  away,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  kitchen  there 
was  always  a  good  hunch  of  bread  and  cheese 
for  those  who  cared  to  have  it.  Several  lads 
who  were  ailing,  and  whose  parents  w^ere  un- 
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able  to  provide  the  nourisliment  they  re- 
quired, were  invited  every  day  to  dinner 
and  tea,  when  they  would  eat  from  the  same 
joint,  generally  one  of  salt  beef,  as  himself. 
When  some  of  his  boys  got  scarlet  fever,  he 
kept  them  in  his  house  and  nursed  them 
through  it  as  if  he  were  their  mother. 

Kow  and  again  there  might  be  seen  the 
words,  "  God  bless  the  Kernel"  chalked  upon 
the  fence  opposite  the  house.  Presents  of 
shrimps  Avere  brought  to  his  door  by  a  little 
fellow,  who  had  what  Gordon  called  "a 
sweet  little  lisp."  There  was  one  boy  who 
had  a  wooden  leg,  which  was  frequently 
renewed  at  the  Colonel's  expense.  When 
the  boys  were  old  enough  their  benefactor 
would  procure  situations  for  them,  generally 
in  ships.  He  would  also  provide  them  with 
an  outfit,  and  would  mark  on  the  map  that 
hung  over  his  mantel-shelf  the  different  ports 
they  visited. 

After  his  Ragged-school  work  was  finished 
Gordon  would  go  on  Sunday  evenings  to  a 
room  where  some  of  the  poorest  people  used 
to  assemble  and  say  a  few  simple,  kindly 
words. ,  He  felt  for  their  woes,  and  helped 
them  to  help  themselves.  AVhen  he  left 
Gravesend  they  spontaneously  put  their 
mites  together  and  presented  him  with  a  very 
nice  Bible. 

He  used  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  bringing  a  "bit  o' 
baccy "  for  the  old  men  and  a  "  screw  o' 
tea"  for  the  old  women.  In  each  ward  a 
few  vv'ords  of  Scripture  Avcro  read,  and  a 
simple,  earnest  prayer  ofiered. 

He  seemed  to  think  of  every  one.  A 
newspaper  each  day  was  left  by  his  orders  at 
the  door  of  one  poor  man.  For  another  he 
made  a  curious-looking  frame  with  gauze  net- 
ting to  protect  him  from  flies.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  Colonel  visited  a  poor  wretched 
woman  in  a  dying  condition.  He  lit  a  fire, 
made  some  gruel,  and  fed  her  with  his  own 
hand.  He  afterwards  engaged  a  nurse  and 
sent  a  doctor  to  look  [\fter  her.  His  garden 
was  filled  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  which 
were  all  given  away.  "  Hothouse  grapes  of 
the  best,  carried  nightly  to  the  bed-side  of  a 
fevered  and  improvident  waterman,  and 
placed  one  by  one  in  the  parched  mouth  of 
the  sick  man,  formed  the  sort  of  religious 
message  Gordon  favoured."  An  old  man 
thankfully  remembers  his  bringing  wine, 
soup  and  other  delicacies  twice  a  day  to  his 
wife  with  his  own  hands. 

An  old  woman  whose  son  had  long  since 
been  helped  by  Gordon,  heard  that  he  was 
dead,  and  conceived  the  idea  that  his  body 


was  coming  to  London  for  interment.  She 
was  so  poor  that  she  had  to  sell  some  dilapi- 
dated nets  in  order  to  realise  enough  mone}' 
to  go  to  the  funeral  of  the  man  she  loved  so 
well,  "for,"  she  said,  "I  do  not  care  if  I 
starve  the  day  after."  One  of  the  boys 
Gordon  rescued,  when  he  was  earning  good 
wages  at  sea,  and  was  about  to  be  married, 
fell  from  the  topmast  of  his  vessel,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  Gravesend  Infirmary.  In 
his  last  moments,  however,  he  did  not  forget 
his  benefactor,  and,  in  trembling  tones,  asked 
his  adopted  mother  to  "  say  to  the  Colonel, 
'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul.' " 

When  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  Gordon  was  so 
deeply  touched  with  some  cases  of  poverty 
and  distress  which  he  witnessed,  just  before 
his  departure,  that  he  gave  away  all  his 
money,  and  had  to  borrow  the  amount  of  his 
fare  to  England.  This  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  illustrations  that  might  be  given  of 
his  reckless  unselfishness. 

He  used  to  take  his  place  in  the  gallery  of 
the  parish  church  among  the  poor.  Any- 
thing like  spiritual  pride  and  self-righteous- 
ness were  most  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 
"  We  are  all  lepers,"  he  used  to  say. 
"  Some  have  their  leprosy  covered  with  silk, 
some  with  tattered  rags ;  take  off  the  one 
and  the  other,  and  there  are  the  lepers." 

Gordon's  temper,  naturally  fiery,  though 
well  under  control,  was  never  so  roused  as  by 
those  who  praised  him.  His  mother  kept  as  a 
relic  a  map,  which  he  had  drawn  when  a  boy, 
having  rescued  it  from  the  fire  into  which  he 
threw  it,  on  finding  her  exhibiting  it  to  some 
friends.  On  getting  hold  of  a  manuscript 
narrative  of  the  Tai-ping  War  he  tore  out 
every  page  in  which  he  was  lauded,  to  the 
horror  of  the  writer,  who  said  that  he  had 
spoiled  his  work.  To  him  praise  was  at 
once  an  "  impertinence  "  and  a  "blasphemy  :  " 
an  impertinence,  because  "  it  implies  you  are 
his  superior,  for  the  greater  praises  the 
smaller ; "  a  blasphemy,  because  "  no  man  had 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  anything,  inasmuch 
as  he  has  no  native  good  in  him,  having  re- 
ceived it  all."  He  considered  that,  with  the 
cause  that  exists  for  intense  humiliation  on 
the  part  of  every  one,  all  wearing  of  medals, 
adorning  of  the  body,  or  any  other  form  of 
self-glorification  was  quite  out  of  place. 

A  lady  who  knew  him  well  says,  "All  eat- 
ing and  drinking  he  was  indifferent  to. 
Coming  home  with  us  one  afternoon  late,  we 
found  his  tea  waiting  for  him,  in  a  most  un- 
appetizing state — a  loaf  and  a  teapot  of  tea. 
I  remarked  on  the  dryness  of  the  bread, 
when  he  took  the  whole  loaf  (a  small  one) 
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and  crammed  it  into  the  slop-basin,  and 
poured  all  the  tea  upon  it,  saying  it  would 
soon  be  ready  for  him  to  eat,  and  in  half  an 
hour  it  would  not  matter  what  he  had  eaten. 
He  admitted  that  thirst  was  hard  to  bear, 
but  said  that  people  need  not  be  hungry,  for 
they  can  nearly  always  get  grass.  His 
friends  understood  that  he  was  never  to  be 
asked  to  dinner.  He  would  say,  'Ask  the  poor 
and  sick  ;  don't  ask  me,  who  have  enough.'  " 

Gordon  started  for  the  Soudan  as  Go- 
vernor-General the  very  day  when  the  news 
of  Livingstone's  death  was  first  known  in 
England,  one  life  spent  in  the  succouring  of 
"the  unhappy  land  "  linked  on  to  another. 
He  refused  the  proffered  salary  of  £10,000. 
It  was,  he  knew,  to  be  wrung  from  the 
wretched  starving  people  he  was  sent  to 
govern.  He  would  take  only  £2,000.  He 
estimated  that  in  three  years  he  traversed 
8,490  miles  on  camel-back.  He  became  an 
object  of  superstitious  terror  to  the  slave 
dealers  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements.  "  I  taught  the  natives,"  he 
wrote,  "that  they  had  a  right  to  exist." 
When  the  Sultan  of  Darfour  rebelled,  Gordon 
went  unarmed  and  without  escort  from  his 
own  camp  of  a  few  hundreds  into  the  camp 
of  the  Sultan  with  his  thousands. 

His  fearlessness,  as  exhibited  by  his  fre- 
quent and  rapid  rides  unarmed  and  alone 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  his  introduction  to  Johannis,  King 
of  Abyssinia.  As  an  Englishman  and  an 
envoy  of  the  Khedive  he  insisted  on  being 
treated  with  due  respect  by  the  King.  "  Do 
3^ou  know  that  I  could  kill  you  on  the 
spot?"  the  very  uncivilised  King,  who  car- 
ried about  with  him  a  train  of  maimed  and 
blinded  captives,  exclaimed.  Gordon  replied 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  die,  and  that  in 
killing  him  the  King  would  only  confer  a 
favour  on  him.  "  Then  my  power  has  no 
terrors  for  you?"  said  the  King.  "None 
whatever,"  Gordon  replied. 

In  1879  Gordon  left  Egypt,  "not  a  day 
too  soon,"  for  even  his  strong  frame  was 
breaking  down  under  the  burden  of  war  and 
rule,  of  weary  travel  and  the  sight  of  misery. 
But  he  was  allowed  to  rest  neither  by  his 
own  eager  spirit  nor  by  the  demands  of  the 
world.  The  four  years  between  his  return 
to  England  and  his  going  back  to  the  Sou- 
dan were  sjxint  in  the  brief  secretaryship  to 
Lord  Ripon  in  India ;  in  an  expedition  to 
China,  which  was  the  means  of  preventing  a 
war  between  that  Empire  and  Russia ;  in 
another  expedition  of  pacification  to  the  Cape; 
and  in  a  few  quiet  months  in  the  Holy  Land. 


We  need  say  little  about  the  last  mission 
to  relieve  the  besieged  garrisons.  When 
asked  at  Downing  Street  if  he  would  under- 
take it,  he  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  go 
that  very  night.  "  I  would  give  my  life  for 
these  poor  people  of  the  Soudan,"  he  had 
said.  "  How  can  I  help  feeling  for  them  ? 
All  the  time  I  was  there  I  used  to  pray  that 
God  would  lay  on  me  the  burden  of  their 
sins,  and  crush  me  with  it,  instead  of  these 
poor  sheep."  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum fell  upon  England  like  a  thunderbolt. 
It  appears — if  we  may  believe  the  tale  of 
the  four  Egyptian  sergeants  who  were  with 
him — that  he  gave  up  his  life  at  Khartoum 
without  a  single  struggle.  "  Gordon  will 
die  to-day"  was  his  prophetic  remark  on 
learning  Fareg  Pasha's  treachery,  and  he 
subsequently  repeated  the  words.  He  saw 
in  an  instant  that  the  situation  was  such  as 
to  render  resistance  hopeless  ;  what  could  he 
and  four  Egyptians  do  against  thousands  of 
bloodthirsty  fanatics  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  just  possible  that,  if  no  resistance  was 
offered,  the  enemy  would  spare  the  sergeants. 
It  was  on  their  account  that  our  hero  re- 
fused to  make  use  of  the  weapons  with 
which  he  and  they  were  armed ;  that 
amount  of  submission  was  the  price  he  was 
willing  to  pay  as  a  ransom  for  their  lives. 
But  for  his  own  life  he  disdained  to  sue ;  he 
had  defied  the  impostor  of  Kordofan  all 
through  the  long  siege  of  Khartoum,  and  he 
would  continue  to  defy  him  to  the  very  last. 
So  he  sat  there  with  the  four  Egyptians  at 
his  back,  and  a  sea  of  savagery  raging  all 
around — calm,  undaunted,  preferring  death 
to  the  dishonour  of  becoming  the  Mahdi's 
prisoner.  And  death  came,  bringing  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  to  as  noble  a  Christian 
hero  as  ever  trod  the  earth. 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  sister  he  wrote,  "  I 
am  quite  happy,  and,  like  Laurence,  I  have 
tried  to  do  my  duty."  Of  course  Gordon 
was  not  free  from  faults,  and  was  the  last 
to  wish  to  be  represented  as  perfect.  "  Tell 
me  my  faults,"  he  would  say,  "and  don't 
be  afraid  of  speaking  out.  Your  wife  is 
your  looking-glass;  she  shows  you  your 
faults." 

Irritability  was  sometimes  apparent  in  his 
behaviour  towards  those  who  would  waste 
time  and  do  work  carelessly.  He  was  so 
conscious  of  this,  that  he  would  delegate  to 
another  the  task  of  conveying  his  censure. 
Gordon  was  not  a  colourless  saint  and  model 
of  all  the  virtues,  but  a  soldier  who  fought  a 
good  fight  of  faith,  and  who  now  praises  God 
amongst  the  noble  army  of  martyrs. 


BEYO:^D. 

T^HOUGH  mortal  eyes  know  well  the  nearer  side 
Which,  as  we  turn,  the  turning  moon  displays, 
In  this  unchanging  through  the  changeful  days, 
The  farther  one  no  man  hath  yet  espied  : 
What  that  would  show  some  reasoned  rule  doth  hide. 
Mayhap  the  sun's  light  there  more  lustrous  plays, 
Outshining  far  the  earth-observing  rays ; 
So,  musing,  guess  we,  knowledge  is  denied. 
Of  life  the  lower  half  alone  we  know. 
The  higher,  brighter  part  hath  ever  been, — 
And  still,  to  us  in  flesh,  remains — unseen  ; 
Faith  waits,  content  that  wisdom  wills  it  so. 
The  lesser  glory,  love  to  us  reveals, 
The  greater  glory,  love  awhile  conceals. 

FLAVEL  COOK,  D.D. 
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SOMETIMES  one  is  even  too  successful. 
You  take  long  pains  to  correct  an  error 
to  which  you  had  a  constitutional  tendency. 
You  succeed  in  correcting  it.  But  you  go 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  the  reverse  of 
Wrong  is  not  necessarily  Eight.  It  is  very 
likely  to  be  Wrong  too. 

Say  you  have  grown  old :  by  which  I 
mean  you  have  passed  sixty.  Many  things 
have  happened,  in  your  little  history,  other- 
wise than  you  would  have  wished  :  and  you 
have  had  losses.  The  children  have  grown 
up :  the  youngest  are  big  boys :  and  the 
little  fairies  that  used  to  run  about  your 
house  are  lost  for  evermore.  You  cannot 
have  them  again,  the  little  faces,  the  earnest 
eyes  that  used  to  look  intently  at  you,  the 
voices,  the  strange  sayings  the  thought  of 
which  brings  tears — you  cannot  have  these 
even  in  Heaven.  They  have  perished  :  anni- 
hilation must  needs  be  the  portion  of  some 
of  the  dearest  things  in  this  world.  And 
yet,  you  are  fairly  equal  to  your  work,  my 
friend;  and  you  are  wonderfully  cheerful. 
Here,  to  you  and  me,  there  has  come  a 
bright  bracing  frosty  day,  the  last  of  January  : 
and  there  is  a  stirring  of  what  may  be 
called  light-heartedness.  The  day  has  brought 
a  host  of  things  to  do :  but  you  are  getting 
through  them  quickly  and  easily.  You 
may  be  in  a  vocation  in  which  you  know 
that  one  or  two  cantankerous  persons  will 
find  fault  with  whatever  you  do  :  but  you 
do  not  mind.  You  have  long  since  given 
up  the  youthful  hope  of  pleasing  everybody. 
Things  are  hopeful  and  bright,  somehow  : 
though  you  have  not  made  much  of  your 
life. 

Once  you  thought  you  could  not  be  happy 
unless  you  had  a  long  look-out.  It  was  not 
enough  that  things  were  fairly  pleasant  and 
prosperous  to-day  :  you  must  have  the  pros- 
pect of  all  this  lasting  interminably.  For, 
to  some,  the  Indefinite  is  as  the  Infinite  :  and 
to  see  no  end  of  present  cheerful  surround- 
ings, is  like  being  assured  there  is  no  end  at 
all.  Your  temptation  was  to  carefulness. 
On  each  day  that  dawned  upon  you,  you 
bore  the  burden  of  many  coming  days. 
And  it  was  very  crusliing.  You  lay  awake 
at  night,  thinking,  thinking  :  you  plodded 
heavily  about  by  day,  wondering  (like  St. 
Paul)  how  it  might  go  luith  you;  and  more 
anxious  by  far  as  to  the  future  of  the  little 
boys  and  girls  at  home.  The  Future,  the 
awful  Future,  which  has  no  word  to  express 


it  save  by  implication  in  the  languages  of 
Northern  Europe,  was  a  present  heavy  load. 
But  you  took  yourseK  in  hand,  not  without 
very  serious  request  for  help.  And  by  long 
training  you  have  come,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
put  it,  Never  to  cross  the  Great  Bigmiddy 
Creek  till  you  come  to  it :  as  Sydney  Smith 
said,  to  Take  Short  Views:  each  good  man 
thus  putting  in  homely  phrase  the  counsel  of 
an  Authority  infinitely  more  venerable  :  Take 
no  thought  for  the  morroiu.  Now  indeed  it  is 
Day  by  day :  as  dear  old  Lady  Catherine 
said  to  me  with  a  sad  smile  :  adding.  That  is 
how  I  live  noiv. 

But  a  fear  is  coming  in :  a  fear  lest  w^e 
have  overdone  it.  The  pendulum  tends  to 
swing  to  the  other  extreme.  The  graceless 
old  heathen  Horace  wrote  his  famous  Carjte 
diem :  which  may  be  translated,  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  The  Christian 
resolution  not  to  take  undue  thought  for  the 
coming  day  must  not  be  suffered  to  grow 
into  that :  which  is  neither  wise  nor  devout, 
but  selfish  and  irrational.  Writing  for  the 
good  people  for  whom  I  write,  and  earnestly 
wishing  to  write  what  may  be  helpful,  I 
desire  to  think  seriously  of  this.  For  I  am 
sure  I  have  known  some  whose  natural 
temptation  was  to  over-carefulness,  and  con- 
tinual anxiety  for  the  future,  who  by 
continual  watching,  working,  and  praying, 
against  that  error,  succeeded  only  too  well : 
came  to  live  too  exclusively  in  the  brief 
present  hour,  and  in  a  cowardly  fashion  to 
refuse  to  look  in  the  face  what  was  sure  to 
come,  and  to  come  speedily.  Archbishop 
Whately  of  Dublin  was  fond  of  talking  of 
Secondary  Errors :  errors,  to  wit,  into  which 
human  beings  fall  by  too  efi"ectually  cor- 
recting a  tendency  to  which  our  nature  is 
liable,  and  so  running  into  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Long  ago,  somebody  wrote  an  essay  called 
"  A  Long  Look-Out."*  Its  purpose  was  to 
show  that  creatures  like  us  cannot  enjoy  the 
Present  unless  the  Future  be  provided  for 
too :  likewise  that  this  Future,  when  you 
look  at  your  wife  and  children,  when  you 
think  of  your  parents  gone,  when  you 
recall  with  a  startling  vividness  the  bright 
look  and  hearty  laugh  of  a  friend  missed 
daily,  must  be  nothing  less  than  Eternity. 
All  true,  in  a  very  solemn  sense :  and  all 
right.  But  truth  is  a  very  strange  thing  : 
and  it  can  include  things  which  at  first  glance 

•  "TTie  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson :"  Third  Series,  p.  23. 
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seem    inconsistent.      By   and  by   you    get 
another  view.     And   the  experience  which 
led  one  to  this  was  the  experience,  unknown 
till   now,   of   severe   illness,   which  brought 
terribly  acute    pain.     In   those    days   you 
learnt  how,  when  a  very  little  space  of  free- 
dom from  agony  was  given,  you  took  it  and 
lived  in   it  and   were  thankful  for  it,  not  ] 
looking  forward  at  all.     As  the  chamber  in 
which  you  suffered  was  for  months  all  your 
world,  so  was  all  your  life  compressed  into 
those   minutes   of   ease.     It  is  a  humbling 
experience  to  go  through.     It  was  a  turning- 
point  in  your  ways  of  thinking.     The  ideal 
thing  would  no  doubt  be,  while  looking  at 
one   red   Winter    sunset    covering    all   the 
heaven  to  the  zenith,  to  have  in  the  second 
plane  of  the  mind  the  assurance  that  you  , 
I  would  see  the  like  again  times  beyond  num-  , 
j  bering  :  but  we  can  do  with  less  than  that. 
You  find  that  coming  slowly  out  of  that  ; 
awful  time,  which  set  you  face  to  face  with  i 
the  great  Change :  taking  each  day  thank- 
fully, not  thinking  of  another  :  knowing  that  | 
present  ease  may  be  a  brief  reprieve  before  ■ 
the  savage  grasp  of  pain  again  takes  hold  of 
you  :  you  can  enjoy  the  present  peace  keenly. 
i  You  are  brought  down  to  where  you   are 
grateful  for  a  little  thing.     And  a  brief  look-  | 
out  suffices.     I  have  known  a  laborious  man  , 
who  said  that  the  portion  of  his  Hfe  which  j 
he  most  enjoyed  in  the  latter  years  was  when 
daily,  the  day's  work  over,  he  sat,  toasting, 
1  before  the  bright  fire,  and  read  the  evening  ; 
j  newspaper.    It  was  an  extremely  clever  even-  ' 
■ing  newspaper,  no  doubt.     And  it  not  un-  j 
irequently  copied  bits  of  his  writing.     You  \ 
remember  how  an  eminent  author  said,  of  his 
first  book,  I  never  read  a  more  interesting  volume 
in  my  life.     Such  a  mortal  had  really  attained 
very  nearly  to  taking   no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  j 

I  begin  to  fear,  too,  lest  such  an  attainment 
comes  of  something  other  than  long  endea- 
vour by  God's  grace  to  keep  one's  self  without 
carefulness,  as  St.   Paul  said.     As  we  grow  j 
old,  quite  apart  from  the  discipline  and  the  \ 
consolations  of  religion,  we  tend  to  look  a  : 
very  short  way  ahead :  and  to   be  content  | 
with  what  is  not  much  and  cannot  last  long. 
You  see  an  old   gentleman  who   has   gone 
through    bereavements    which    you    think 
would  kill  you,  and  who  has  (worst  of  all) 
seen  one  or  two  of  his  children  go  to  the 
bad,  sit  down  before  the  fire  in  a  club  and 
read  a  magazine,  looking  perfectly  pleased 
ind  satisfied  :  enjoying  the  genial  warmth 
ind  ease,  though  the  look-out  is  of  no  more  '• 
ihan  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    I  once  heard 


a  heavily-tried  man  say,  making  a  speech, 
that  the  morning  paper  always  gave  him  a 
happy  half-hour.  Sydney  Smith,  you  remem- 
ber, said  that  after  dinner,  he  declined  to 
look  any  farther  on  than  till  tea-time.  Things 
are  changed  now :  but  even  such  as  have  no 
tea-time  understand  what  he  meant.  It 
comes  back  to  me  to-day  how  good  Doctor 
Kobert  Chambers  once  told  me  of  what  he 
esteemed  a  most  interesting  study  of  human 
character.  A  quaint  old  cleric,  who  never 
got  a  charge  of  his  own,  but  toiled  on  into 
age  under  the  direction  and  at  the  will  of 
another  much  his  junior,  complained  to 
Chambers  of  his  poor  success  in  life.  He  had 
seen  others,  innumerable,  preferred  before 
him,  quite  without  deserving  it :  everything 
he  put  his  hand  to  failed  :  and  his  daily 
work  was  depressing,  being  all  among  the 
sick  and  sinful,  and  the  very  poor.  But 
after  talking  for  a  while  in  a  fashion  which 
roused  the  sympathy  of  one  who  often  spoke 
of  the  dark  ages  of  his  own  career,  but  who 
had  got  out  of  them  into  warmth  and  light, 
the  lonely  and  disappointed  old  gentleman 
brightened  up  and  said,  quite  cheerfully, 
that  he  was  going  out  that  evening  to  dine 
at  a  country  house  near.  The  fact.  Chambers 
said,  appeared  enough  for  the  present:  it 
balanced  aU  the  sorrows  which  had  been 
expatiated  on.  And  Chambers  summed  up 
by  declaring  that  the  good  old  curate  was  a 
fairly-happy  man. 

It  is  indeed  an  attainment  for  which  to  be 
thankful,  whether  it  come  of  grace  or  of 
nature,  that  one  should  be  delivered  from 
the  feverish  wear,  well-known  to  many  in 
the  earlier  years  of  their  professional  life,  of 
continually,  while  at  work,  thinking  of  the 
work  which  is  to  come  next.  One  has 
known  a  preacher  set  in  the  charge  of  a 
large  parish,  and  a  large  congregation  of 
educated  men  and  women,  while  still  (for 
such  a  vocation)  young :  young  in  this  case 
meaning  some  years  short  of  what  Moses 
would  have  called  Half -Way.  His  hours  for 
writing  (as  is  usual  with  men  so  placed)  were 
from  ten  till  one  each  forenoon  :  then  at  half- 
past  one  he  went  out  to  his  pastoral  work  till 
half -past  five  or  so.  Looking  back,  in  after 
years,  he  used  to  say  that  he  worked  fever- 
ishly, and  a  great  deal  too  hard ;  and  won- 
dered that  he  did  not  break  down.  And  think- 
ing of  the  remarkably  easy  way  in  which 
certain  of  his  neighbours  took  their  duty,  he 
remarked  with  amusement  that  (on  public 
occasions)  it  was  sometimes  said  that  these 
venerable  men  had  held  their  places  so  long 
and  so  worthily.     A  very  difierent  story  was 
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told,  in  private,  by  the  self-same  individuals 
who  had  publicly  used  these  words.  But 
the  thing  he  felt  most  trying  was,  that  all 
the  while  he  was  busy  writing  his  sermon 
or  the  like  through  those  sacred  morning 
hours,  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  about 
twenty  things  to  be  done  outside,  and  eagerly 
longing  to  be  at  them.  All  this  was  the 
outcome  of  an  anxious  temperament,  put  in 
a  trying  position.  But  things  gradually 
mended  as  time  went  on.  The  lesson  was 
learnt,  to  concentrate  thought  on  the  present 
task,  and  to  refuse  to  be  distracted  by  the 
care  of  what  was  to  follow.  This  is  not 
procrastination.  You  do  not  put  off  doing 
things.  But  you  can  train  yourself  to  put 
off  thinking  of  them  till  the  moment  when 
it  is  necessary.  And  I  do  not  think  this 
can  be  overdone.  A  conscientious  man,  set 
where  his  own  conscience  is  his  only  master 
and  task-master,  will  never  take  his  work 
easily.  To  the  end,  it  will  be  his  level  best. 
But  it  is  quite  right  to  come  to  this  one  thing 
I  do  :  and  while  I  am  doing  it,  loith  the  utTnost 
stretch  of  my  little  faculty,  I  refuse  to  anticipate 
anything  else.  Let  it  be  frankly  said,  that 
the  attainment  is  a  very  difficult  one.  There 
are  anxious  souls  to  whom,  till  nature  fails, 
it  is  practically  impossible.  Yet  I  know 
what  eloquent  and  even  what  cheerful  pages 
have  been  written  by  men  and  women  at 
whose  heart  anxious  anticipations  were  gnaw- 
ing away.  Then  the  pen  was  laid  down : 
and  with  a  worn  face  the  poor  mortal  turned 
to  face  the  array  of  cares,  waiting  by. 

But  while  maintaining,  firmly,  that  it  is 
healthful  and  good,  and  never  anything  other, 
to  succeed  in  training  one's  self  to  bid  duties 
and  distractions  to  stand  aside  till  the  present 
work  is  done  with  undivided  attention  :  and 
while  holding,  too,  that  it  is  well  to  bring 
yourself  to  enjoy  the  bright  sunshine  on  the 
turf  and  the  trees  around  your  rural  home 
without  sadly  wishing,  Hke  my  old  friend 
long  ago,  that  you  had  a  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  of  it :  I  still  stand  in 
fear  of  the  possibility  of  overdoing  the  reso- 
lution not  to  care  for  the  morrow.  And 
here  I  am  not  thinking  of  heartless  parents 
who  gaily  spend  all  they  have,  never  think- 
ing of  any  provision  for  their  children,  but 
idiotically  if  not  hypocritically  declaring 
that  they  leave  them  with  entire  confidence 
to  God's  providence :  such  wickedness  is  out- 
side my  present  view.  Neither  am  I  think- 
ing of  the  selfish  wretch  who,  seeing  things 


going  wrong  about  him,  instead  of  straining 
every  nerve  to  put  them  right,  says  they  will 
last  his  time.  Such  a  despicable  creature  is 
to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  over- 
driven man  who,  being  told  of  something 
that  will  have  to  be  done,  but  finding  that  six 
months  hence  is  the  time  for  it,  thinks,  with 
a  wearied  sigh.  Ah,  it  may  not  fall  to  me  to  see 
to  that.  Such  cases  are  not  in  my  mind.  I 
am  thinking  of  a  cowardly  putting  off :  of  a 
shutting  the  eyes  against  what  has  to  be 
faced :  of  a  concentration  of  life  upon  the 
present  hour  of  ease.  Some  one  comes,  and 
asks  your  plans :  and  you  break  out,  Can't 
you  leave  me  alone  and  not  torture  me?  I  mean 
some  one  who  is  entitled  to  know  your 
plans  :  and  I  mean  plans  which  in  prudence 
ought  to  have  been  formed.  You  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  my  brother,  my  sister. 
You  have  been  too  successful  in  living  in  the 
present.  You  put  away,  too  much,  the 
thought  of  what  is  sure  to  come.  Once,  3^ou 
thought  too  much  of  what  is  Behind  the 
Veil,  and  of  the  day  of  your  entering.  Now, 
though  it  is  coming  near,  you  evade  the 
remembrance  of  it.  AVhich  is  not  wise : 
which  is  not  right.  That  is  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Redeemer's  counsel,  already  named.  It 
is  siding  with  the  polished  old  Pagan  and 
his  Carpe  diem. 

For  the  Saviour  never  taught  anything 
but  what  is  wise  :  and  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  fearful  foolishness  not 
to  plan  ahead  :  to  plan  a  long  way  ahead. 
Even  for  yourself  :  for  health,  for  worldly 
success,  for  the  kindly  judgment  of  good 
men.  Far  more  for  the  cliildren :  for  the 
choice  of  their  vocation,  for  the  preparation 
towards  it :  though  ever  latently  remem- 
bering the  awful  uncertainty  of  the  event. 
Yet  it  is  wise  to  carefully  write  the  sermon 
you  may  never  preach  :  to  pinch  yourself 
severely  that  you  may  send  the  hopeful  lad 
to  the  University  who  may  never  live  to 
enter  on  the  intended  life-work.  So  far, 
thinking  only  of  this  world.  But  you  and  I, 
my  reader,  grown  old — and  far  younger  folk 
no  less — must  day  by  day  be  anticipating 
what  is  beyond  all  this  :  must  day  by  day, 
with  real  purpose,  be  trying  to  prepare  for 
it. 

It  is  when  I  think  of  this,  and  when  I 
think  of  actual  facts  in  our  experience,  that 
I  have  come  to  fear  lest  a  good  attainment 
have  been,  by  some  of  us,  more  than  A  Little 
Overdone. 

A.    K.    H.    B. 
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PEE-ADAMITE    GAEDENEES. 

By  DARLEY  dale. 


nnHEY  ask  no  wages;  they  are  strictly 
-^  sober,  for  indeed  they  never  drink ;  they 
are  most  industrious,  working  and  resting 
alternately  for  three  hours  at  a  time  both 
day  and  night,  during  more  than  half  the 
year;  they  are  intelligent  labourers  as  we 
shall  presently  see;  they  require  no  food 
except  what  the  bare  earth  affords,  though  a 
dinner  on  cabbage  is  a  treat  to  them,  and  the 
amount  of  work  they  turn  off  is  simply  pro- 
digious. 

Who  then  are  these  wonderful  gardeners 
who  labour  so  hard,  making  the  soil  for  all 
our  roses  and  harvests,  for  grasses  and  trees  1 
We  propose  to  answer  this  question  in  this 
paper,  to  describe  these  underground  la- 
bourers, their  work  and  their  method  of 
working.  Very  humble  creatures  are  they, 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  creation,  proverbial 
for  their  weak  and  inoffensive  natures,  deaf, 
blind,  without  hands,  without  feet ;  they  are 
none  other  than  the  earth-worms  we  tread 
so  lightly  on. 

The  body  of  the  earth-worm  consists  of 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  cylindrical 
rings  tapering  at  both  ends,  each  one  of 
which  is  armed  with  four  pairs  of  minute 
hooks  or  bristles,  which  may  perhaps  be  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  rudimentary  feet,  for 
by  these  hooks  the  worm  is  helped  to  walk 
and  also  to  hold  on  to  the  earth.  Try  and 
pull  a  worm  out  of  his  burrow  and  you  will 
find  he  will  resist  almost  to  the  point  of 
being  torn  in  two — it  is  these  little  hooks 
which,  clinging  firmly  to  the  earth,  enable 
him  to  do  this.  This  strangely  constituted 
body  is  very  muscular  :  its  owner  can  crawl 
backwards  and  forwards,  can  fix  its  tail  into 
its  hole,  and  rearing  its  body  into  the  air, 
wriggle  it  about  in  all  directions  and  dart 
back  into  its  burrow  if  alarmed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  The  head,  or  rather  the 
mouth,  of  the  worm  is  at  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  and  consists  merely  of  two  lips, 
there  are  no  teeth,  no  eyes,  no  nose,  no  ears  ; 
nevertheless,  though  stone  deaf  and  with- 
out the  sense  of  smell  or  sight,  the  earth- 
worm is  not  wholly  insensible  to  light,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  found  by  experiment;  indeed  Hof- 
meister  declares  that  with  a  few  exceptions 
'  earth-worms  are  remarkably  sensitive  to  light, 
I  and  though  blind  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
they  can  distinguish  between  day  and  night. 
They  turn  this  power  of  distinguishing  day 
I  from  night  to  their  own  advantage  by  with- 


drawing into  their  burrows  during  the  day. 
"  It  is  the  early  bird  that  finds  the  worm," 
because  the  worm  has  kept  too  late  hours 
and  not  retired  into  his  burrow  soon  enough. 

But  if  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell 
are  deficient  in  the  earth-worm,  its  sense  of 
touch  is  extremely  delicate ;  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  is  perceived  by  its  sensitive 
body.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  possesses 
the  sense  of  taste,  since  it  feeds  on  various 
things  and  shows  a  decided  preference  for 
cabbage,  horse-radish,  and  onions ;  it  is  also 
fond  of  raw  meat,  indeed  it  is  omnivorous, 
nevertheless  it  can  subsist  entirely  on  earth 
which  contains  many  decaying  organic  sub- 
stances, such  as  dead  leaves,  on  which  it 
chiefly  lives. 

It  swallows  large  quantities  of  earth  and 
apparently  finds  pleasure  in  eating,  for  it 
devours  its  food  eagerly.  It  drags  the  leaves 
which  are  to  make  its  next  meal  into  its 
burrow,  and  prepares  them  by  moistening 
them  with  a  secreted  fluid  which  quickly 
kills  a  fresh  leaf  and  assists  its  digestion. 
This  drasrsiino;  of  leaves  into  its  burrow  is 
one  of  the  earth-worm's  most  characteristic 
actions,  and  the  way  in  which  it  performs 
the  operation  shows  that  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  some  intelligence.  It  does  not 
draw  all  leaves  in,  in  the  same  manner ;  some 
it  takes  by  the  base,  some  by  the  middle, 
some,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  by  the 
point,  except  pine  leaves,  which  consist  of 
two  needles  joined  at  the  base — these  it 
invariably  draws  in  by  the  base ;  if  it  did  not, 
one  of  the  needles  would  most  probably  be 
broken :  and  that  this  variety  in  the  manner 
of  plugging  up  their  holes  is  not  the  result 
of  chance,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
burrows  are  invariably  plugged  in  the  best 
possible  way,  labour  being  saved  when  pos- 
sible by  drawing  the  leaf  in  by  the  base, 
but  in  most  cases  to  draw  it  in  by  the  point 
is  the  better  way,  and  this  the  earth-worm,  as 
we  have  seen,  most  often  does. 

But  now  what  is  the  work  these  under- 
ground gardeners  perform?  They  renew 
the  surface  of  the  soil  by  bringing  up  the 
fine  earth  beneath  the  surface  and  casting  it 
in  wonn-shaped  masses  on  the  top ;  these 
masses  are  spread  over  the  ground  by  wind 
and  rain.  Besides  this  they  sift  the  earth 
by  bringing  up  the  finest  and  lightest  earth, 
for  they  cannot  swallow  the  coarser  mould ; 
they  bury  stones,  and  they  have  played  a 
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considerable  part  in  the  burial  of  ancient 
buildings ;  they  are  so  numerous,  and  are 
such  indefatigable  workers,  that  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  superficial  layer  of  mould  passes 
through  their  bodies ;  they  enrich  the  soil 
by  tearing  up  the  leaves  they  drag  into  their 
burroAvs  into  shreds,  saturating  them  with 
their  secretions,  and  finally  mixing  them 
with  the  fine  earth  far  more  carefully  than 
the  best  gardener  mixes  soil  for  his  choicest 
plants.  They  cover  seeds,  which  would  other- 
wise be  unable  to  germinate,  with  their  cast- 
ings ;  their  burrows  are  excellent  ventilators 
for  the  earth,  for  through  them  the  air  is 
able  to  enter  into  the  ground ;  indeed  some 
writers  maintain  that  these  burrows  assist  in 
the  drainage  of  the  earth. 

Great  is  the  part  which  the  plough  has 
played  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  greater 
is  the  part  the  earth-worm  plays  and  has 
played  for  ages  before  even  so  ancient  an 
instrument  as  the  plough  was  invented,  for 
the  earth-worm  may  be  truly  dubbed  nature's 
plough;  ploughing  is  its  work,  and  right 
well  it  does  it.  Besides  all  this  the  earth- 
worm helps  to  level  the  surface  of  turf  and 
does  its  part  to  make  our  lawns  as  smooth 
as  our  billiard-tables ;  it  also  slightly  increases 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  collapsing 
of  its  burrows  keeps  the  mould  slowly  but 
constantly  moving,  by  which  means  the  car- 
bonic acid  generated  in  the  earth  is  able  to 
act  on  fresh  matter. 

Indeed  if  the  earth-worm  be  but  one  of  the 
humblest  and  most  insignificant  of  creatures, 
the  work  which  it  performs  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.  Besides  the  debt  which  gar- 
deners and  agriculturists  owe  it,  antiquarians 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  it :  many  an  old 
coin  would  have  been  lost  to  them  but  for 
the  earth-worm  which,  by  its  castings,  has 
preserved  it.  Many  a  piece  of  tesselated 
pavement  owes  its  preservation  to  the  earth- 
worms which,  by  tunnelling  the  earth  under 
it,  till  it  was  quite  hollow,  aided  in  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  pavement,  and  then  buried  it 
under  their  castings  which,  by  excluding  the 
air,  have  preserved  its  colours. 

"Every  little  makes  a  mickle,"  says  the 
Scotch  proverb,  and  in  considering  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  work  done  by  worms,  we  must 
remember  how  very  numerous  they  are.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  there  are  as  many  as 
53,767  in  an  acre  of  land  that  is  in  a  garden ; 
they  are  less  numerous  in  pastures.  Each 
worm  throws  up  on  an  average  about  12  oz. 
of  earth  during  the  year ;  for  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  earth-worm  ceases  to  work 


during  the  winter,  when  he  lies  dormant  at 
the  end  of  his  burrow.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  months  the  weight  of  the  worm  cast- 
ings on  a  single  square  yard  of  land  has  been 
found  to  be  6|  lbs.,  while  on  an  acre  14 J 
tons  of  earth  have  been  ejected  by  these  lowly 
labourers.  These  measurements  were  taken 
by  Dr.  King  near  Nice.  As  a  rule  the  poorer 
the  land  the  larger  the  castings,  because  when 
the  soil  is  poor  the  earth-worms  must  swallow 
more  of  it  in  order  to  extract  sufficient  nour- 
ishment. These  castings,  if  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  given  space,  would  in  ten 
years  give  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches  in 
round  numbers. 

The  average  weight  of  earth  which  passes  ! 
through  the  bodies  of  worms  in  soil  fairly  ! 
favourable  to  their  existence  in  the  course  of  ; 
a  year  is  ten  tons  to  each  acre  of  land.  Earth- 
worms have  also  contributed  their  quota  to 
the  denudation  of  the  land,  and  are  still  doing 
so,  particularly  on  inclined  surfaces  where 
their   castings   are   washed   down   by   rain. 
Their  work,  then,  is  truly  no  mean  or  unim- 
portant one,  though  for  the  most  part  it  is 
no  doubt  performed  instinctively  and  with-  [ 
out  any  consciousness  of  its  value  to  man,  for  ' 
the  lining  of  their  burrows  is  the  only  part 
of  their  labour  in  which  they  appear  to  show  "; 
any  gleams  of  intelligence.     Their  physique  5 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  work  they  have  to  • 
perform,  a  work  which  requires  the  strong  ' 
muscular  system  the  earth-worm  possesses. 
And  yet  the  earth-worm  is  very  badly  re- 
warded for  his  labour;    man  despises  him, 
treads  him  under  foot,  sometimes  tortures 
his  sensitive  body  by  impaling  it  on  a  fish- 
hook.    Blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  many 
other  birds  devour  the  earth-worms  in  vast 
numbers,  pull  them  relentlessly  out  of  their 
holes,  while  the  scolopenders  are  their  dead- 
liest foes. 

Poor  harmless,  defenceless,  industrious 
little  animals,  they  deserve  better  wages  than  j 
they  get ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  get  their 
deserts,  for  though  the  "very  worm  will 
turn"  if  pressed  too  hard,  a  strike  among 
our  underground  gardeners  is  the  very  last 
thing  to  be  feared  in  these  days  of  strikes 
and  demonstrations ;  the  earth-worm  must 
work  to  live,  and  he  knows  it ;  that  he  also 
lives  to  work  is  our  gain. 

**  Turn,  turn  thy  hasty  foot  aside, 
Nor  crush  that  helpless  worm ; 
The  frame  thy  scornful  thoughts  deride, 
From  God  received  its  form. 

••  The  common  Lord  of  all  that  move, 
From  whom  thy  being  flowed, 
A  portion  of  His  boundless  love 
On  that  poor  worm  bestowed." 
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'rpWAS  evening,  while  the  slanting  ray 

J-  Made  roofs  all  gold  and  streets  allgloom  ; 
She  rested  at  the  close  of  day, 

Her  heart  in  peace,  in  peace  her  room. 

And  gently  fell  upon  the  calm 
The  old  cathedral's  evening  chime, 

Making  her  soul  a  silent  psalm. 
Like  some  unspoken  poet's  rhyme. 

She  rose  to  see  the  quiet  sky. 

As  called  by  some  celestial  lips, 
And,  lo  !  the  golden  gates  on  high 

Kevealed  a  John's  Apocalypse. 

Opened  by  God's  almighty  hand 
To  eyes  that  have  the  heart  to  see, 

She  gazes  on  that  blissful  land 
Which  gives  to  time,  eternity. 


The  lowing  kine  upon  the  mead, 
The  swallows  in  the  sunny  air. 

The  creatures  which  on  matter  feed  ; 
See  not  heaven's  gate  in  vision  there. 

Within  her,  thoughts  eternal  glow  ; 

Eternal  love  breaks  into  prayer ; 
Her  room,  the  world,  the  street  below, 

Her  new  and  vast  compassions  share. 

Will  all  life's  days  so  fairly  close — 

Those  in  that  street  where  shadows  lie  ? 

Will  they  but  fall  in  death's  repose 
To  wake  to  heaven's  Epiphany  ? 

The  sick,  the  weary,  and  the  poor, 
Who  blindly  seek  thy  living  street, 

Will  they  all  find  that  mansion  door, 
The  place  where  want  and  fulness  meet  1 


She  prayed,  Oh,  painter  of  the  land 
For  which  all  men  and  ages  wait ! 

Grant  that  our  tribes  at  last  may  stand 
Within  its  everlasting  gate. 


B.  w.  s. 


THE  painti:dtgs  oe  the  catacombs. 

By  archdeacon  FAKRAR,  D.D. 


HAVING  spoken  of  the  symbols  and  the 
inscriptions  of  the  catacombs,  I  will 
now  turn  to  their  paintings  and  frescoes.  For 
my  object  is  to  describe  the  true  nature  and 
characteristics  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and 
on  this  subject  the  paintings  of  the  catacombs 
a-re  full  of  instruction.  Some  of  them  are 
liturgical,  representing  or  symbolising  bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  supper,  and  ordination. 
There  are  also  the  very  numerous  aranti, 
figures  of  the  deceased  with  arms  outstretched 
and  hands  uplifted  in  the  Eastern  attitude 
of  prayer.  Most,  however,  of  the  frescoes 
are  Biblical,  and  in  the  earliest  ones  only 
one  or  two  subjects  are  chosen  from  the 
New  Testament.  The  commonest — which  is 
natural — indicates  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
since  the  prominent  conception  of  the  cata- 
combs is  to  express  faith  in  "  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection."  We  also  find  the  paralytic 
carrying  his  bed  in  memory  of  the  blessed 
words,  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  The 
scenes  which  represent  the  Nativity,  and 
the  visit  of  the  Magi  belong  to  later 
groups. 


2.  Generally  speaking  the  early  Christians 
loved  to  shadow  forth  the  New  Testament 
through  the  Old.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
have  seen  the  glorious  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  On  one  side  of  it  the  windows 
are  devoted  to  Old  Testament  subjects,  ca 
the  other  side  to  scenes  from  the  New  j  and 
it  has  been  noticed  that  sometimes  on  a 
bright  day,  if  you  walk  by  the  side  of  the 
chapel,  you  may  see  the  sun-bathed  glories 
of  the  Old  Testament  passing  through  the 
windows  which  depict  the  New.  So  it  is  in 
the  catacombs.  Each  picture  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  meant  at  the  sam.e  time  to  be 
a  symbol  of  our  Lord,  in  whom  every  type 
and  every  prophecy  was  for  ever  fulfilled. 

3.  The  favourite  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  three.  The  three  children 
in  the  furnace  ;  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  ;  and 
the  story  of  Jonah. 

(i.)  To  those  who  had  seen  the  gardens  of 
Nero  hideously  illuminated  with  the  living 
torches  of  martyrs,  each  tied  to  the  stake  in 
his  tunica  molesta,  or  coat  of  burning  pitch, 
you  can  imagine  what  comfort  there  would 
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be  in  seeing  on  the  martyr's  tomb  the  picture 
of  those  three  youths  who  were  cast  bound 
into  the  seven-times-heated  burning  fiery 
furnace,  but  whom  the  tyrant  saw  loose  and 
walking  unharmed  in  the  midst  of  the  flame, 
while  the  form  of  Him  who  walked  with 
them,  and  who  v/as  to  them  as  the  Angel  of 
the  Dew  amid  the  flame,  was  as  the  Son  of 
God.  True  that,  unlike  Ananias,  Azarias, 
and  Misael,  the  martyrs  were  not  miracu- 
lously delivered  ;  but  to  the  faith  of  the 
early  Christians  the  very  non-deliverance 
was  more  blessed  by  far  than  deliverance 
itself;  seeing  that  it  was  but  the  certain 
pledge  of  a  far  more  decisive  and  eternal 
triumph. 

(ii.)  And  when  they  represented  Daniel 
standing  naked  and  defenceless  between  the 
lions,  they  meant  to  indicate  the  faith  that, 
even  amid  the  frightful  martyrdoms  of  the 
amphitheatre,  when  the  Libyan  lion  sprang 
on  some  old  man,  or  some  fair  youth,  amid 
the  yelling  populace,  God  was  doing  some- 
thing more  blessed  for  them  than  even  if  He 
had  shut  the  lions'  mouths.  Perhaps  they 
meant  at  the  same  time  to  shadow  forth  the 
security  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  soul 
amid  the  wild  beasts  of  sin  and  death  which 
harmed  them  not. 

(iii.)  And  in  the  story  of  Jonah  they  felt 
special  delight.  The  "  fish  "  they  always  re- 
presented, not  as  a  fish — which  was  the  pre- 
cious symbol  of  their  faith — but  as  a  long 
thin-necked  monster,  the  type  of  the  old 
serpent  Satan.  With  the  mere  difficulties  of 
the  narrative  they  were  wholly  unconcerned. 
They  went,  with  enlightened  intelligence,  to 
that  which  alone  concerned  them,  the  inmost 
heart  of  its  central  significance — which  is  the 
deliverance  of  the  body  from  death,  and  of 
the  soul  from  sin. 

(iv.)  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  sha- 
dowed forth  Christ  and  the  presence  of 
Christ  under  these  sacred  types.  It  is  more 
surprising  that  they  chose  a  purely  Pagan 
symbol.  They  represented  Him  as  Orpheus 
with  his  harp,  soothing  and  taming  the  wild 
beasts.  They  thus  baptized  as  it  were  the 
old  heathen  legend  with  all  its  "  far-reaching 
pathos,"  and  expressed  their  faith  in  the 
coming  of  that  blessed  restitution  of  all 
things,  when  the  universe  would  have  ceased 
to  groan  and  travail  as  now  it  does,  waiting 
for  the  adoption,  to  wit  the  redemption  of 
the  body. 

(v.)  But  by  far  the  commonest  symbol  of 
Christ  in  the  catacombs  was  that  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  It  was  to  the  Christians  of  the 
catacombs    their   favourite   emblem   of   the 


redemption,  and  of  the  Eedeemer.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  multitude  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians was  the  religion  of  trust  in  God.  They 
cared  for  Christianity  not  as  a  learned  sys- 
tem of  theology,  but  as  "  a  sovereign  mani- 
festation of  divine  compassion."  Their  faith 
was  absolutely  untechnical,  uncontroversial ; 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of  love. 
The  Good  Shepherd,  or  as  it  might  be  more 
truly  rendered,  the  "Fair  Shepherd,"  with  a 
crook  or  shepherd's  pipe  in  one  hand,  and 
the  lamb  or  the  kid  tenderly  borne  upon  his 
shoulder,  was  a  figure  dear  to  the  days  when 
Hermas  wrote  his  "Pastor,"  but  almost  ig- 
nored by  the  learned  scholasticism  of  the 
later  times.  There  is  (it  has  been  observed) 
scarcely  an  allusion  to  Christ  as  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  Athanasius,  or  Jerome,  or 
Thomas  Aquinas,  or  the  Catechism  of  Trent, 
or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  In  Art,  its  place 
has  been  taken  by  the  terrible  Judge,  the 
agonised  sufferer,  or  the  Infant  in  His 
mother's  arms ;  but  to  the  early  Christians 
the  Good  Shepherd  was  "  prayer-book  and 
articles,  and  creed,  and  canons  all  in  one." 
It  taught  them  all  they  wanted  ;  it  conveyed 
to  them  all  about  the  Lord  that  they  most 
longed  to  know  and  believe.  For  bereaved 
parents,  for  guileless  peasants,  for  little  chil- 
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A  "  Good  Shepherd." 


dren,  for  all  pure  and  childlike  souls  it  was 
a  sufficient  theology.  "  The  belief  of  the 
catacombs,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  "is  not  that 
which  is  either  defended  by  modern  theo- 
logians,   or   attacked    by   modern    sceptics. 
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The  pictures  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of 
the  vine,  and  the  doctrines  which  they  re- 
present, whether  we  call  them  sectarian  or 
unsectarian,  denominational  or  undenomina- 
tional, have  never  been  watchwords  of  par- 
ties ;  no  public 
meetings  have 
been  held  for 
defending  or 
abolishing 
them;  no  per- 
secutions or 
prosecutions 
have  been  set 
on  foot  to  put 
them  down  or 

set    them 
And   yet 

is  certain 
that,  by  the 
early  Chris- 
tians they  were 
not  thought 
vague,  fleeting, 
unsubstantial, 
colourless,  but 
w^ere  the  food 
of   their   daily 

lives,  their  hope  under  the  severest  trials,  the 
dogma  of  dogmas,  if  we  choose  so  to  call 
them,  the  creed  of  their  creed,  because  the 
very  life  of  their  life." 

4.  Many  ma}^  doubtless  have  felt  sur- 
prised that  among  the  symbols  and  frescoes 
of  the  catacombs,  which  have  taught  us  so 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  lessons,  I 
have  made  no  mention  of  a  crucifix ;  no  men- 
tion of  any  picture  of  Christ ;  no  mention  of 
any  fresco  of  a  crucifixion ;  no  mention  even 
of  a  cross.  I  have  not  mentioned  them  be- 
cause in  these  earliest  centuries  they  do  not 
exist.  Clement  of  Alexandria  does  not  name 
the  cross  in  his  list  of  the  symbols  which 
Christians  painted  on  their  vessels,  or  wore 
upon  their  rings.  The  first  Latin  cross  is 
found  on  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia  in  A.D. 
451.  The  painted  crucifix  is  not  found  till 
the  seventh  or  eight  century.  No  picture 
of  the  crucifixion  exists  till  a  thousand  years 
after  Christ  had  died.  These  facts,  and  the 
reasons  for  these  facts,  are  strangely  instruc- 
tive. 

5.  There  can  be  no  question  that  until 
Constantine  wove  the  cross  on  his  labarum. 
Christians  did  not  freely  adopt  it  as  a  sym.- 
bol  of  their  faith.  Eemember  that  in  those 
days  the  cross  was  not  a  pretty  jewelled 
ornament,  which  had  become  sentimental 
and  meaningless,  but  the  grim  implement  of 


the  most  frightful  of  all  punishments  for 
felons  and  for  slaves.  It  was  a  torture- 
gibbet  which,  as  even  Pagans  said,  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight  with  horror.  It  would 
have  seemed  strange  indeed  among  the  bright 


The  three  Hebrew  Children. 


and  festive  symbols  with  which  the  Chris- 
tians loved  to  adorn  their  graves  ;  strange 
indeed  where  it  was  the  custom  to  indicate 
only  the  triumphant  blessedness  of  martyr- 
dom, and  wholly  to  keep  out  of  sight  its 
physical  sufferings.  It  may  be  said  that,  in 
the  monogram  of  Christ,  Christians  secrethj 
introduced  the  cross,  and  that — in  disguised, 
scarce  recognisable  forms — it  is  woven  on  the 
dresses  of  the  figures  in  the  catacombs.  It 
may  be  so.  But  the  fact  remains.  The 
Latin  cross,  the  sort  of  cross  on  which  the 
Saviour  died,  is  not  found  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  And  I  think 
the  reason  was  threefold.  It  w^as  partly  be- 
cause the  cross  was  to  the  heathen  a  symbol 
of  scorn  and  hatred,  which  it  was  at  first  im- 
possible for  them  to  understand.  We  see  this 
in  the  very  ancient  graffito  discovered  on  the 
wall  of  a  vault  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  in 
which  a  raan  is  represented  worshipping  a 
crucified  figure  with  an  ass's  head,  with  the 
scrawl  underneath  "Alexamenos  adores  his 
God."  It  was  also  because,  rejoicing  in  the  new 
wine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Christians 
chose  for  their  own  the  emblems  of  gladness 
and  hope,  not  emblems  of  defeat  and  agony  ; 
and  lastly,  because  Christianity  never  identi- 
fied the  atonement  of  Christ  solely  with  the 
single  act  and  moment  of  His  death,  but 
with  His   incarnation,  His  whole   life,  His 
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teaching,  His  example.  His  self-sacrifice,  His 
resurrection,  His  ascension,  His  intercession 
for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  a 
point  of  immense  importance.  The  Christ 
of  early  Christians  was  not  a  dead  Christ, 
but  a  living  Christ.  They  shrank  altogether 
— shrank  as  from  an  impiety — from  repre- 
senting Him  in  the  brief  passing  moment  of 
His  death — the  brief  passing  spasm  of  the 
hour  and  power  of  darkness.  To  them  Christ 
was  He  "  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and  be- 
hold He  is  alive  for  evermore."  He  was 
^'  Christ  that  died  "  indeed,  but  ''  yea  rather 
who  is  risen  again,  who  is  ever  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us." 

6.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  crucifix  ? 
I  open  a  recent  book  of  devotion,  and  there 
I  read,  "  Keep  a  crucifix,  and  adore  every 
day  the  five  precious  wounds.  Let  your 
kisses  and  your  prayers  be  like  pearls  and 
precious  stones  which  you  never  tire  of  set 
ting  in  each  of  the  five  wounds  of  the 
Saviour."  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  the  piety 
of  the  writer,  but  to  say  nothing  of  the 
serious  reason  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
five  wounds — for  the  feet  were  often  tied, 
not  nailed  to  the  cross — I  cannot  imagine 
anything  less  like  the  conceptions  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  than  a  form  of  worship  so 
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morbid,  so  unnatural,  so  idolatrous,  so  mean- 
inglessly  distressful,  as  constantly  kissing  a 
piece  of  wood  with  five  wounds  painted  on 
it.  I  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  swept 
aside,  very  roughly  and  very  indignantly,  so 
gross  and  material  an  innovation.    He  would 


have  ranked  it  with  the  fOeXoOp-qaKELa,  or 
voluntary  will-worship  which  he  so  strongly 
condemns.  And  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
nothing  remotely  resembling  such  service  is 
even  distantly  hinted  at  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  was  known  for  a  thousand  years  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Nor  are  we  at  all 
encouraged  by  the  temper  of  mind,  or  tone 
of  religion,  which  synchronised  with  thv 
adoration  of  this  symbol  of  agony  thus  so 
exclusively  identified  with  Him  of  whose 
glad  birth  the  angels  sang.  How  little  did 
it  resemble  the  habitual  conception  of  the 
early  Christians,  to  whom  their  Lord  was  a 
presence  of  eternal  victory  and  never-ending 
joy !  The  vision  which  St.  John  saw  of 
Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  was  no  agonised, 
blood-smeared  figure,  such  as  you  see  depicted 
just  where  the  population  is  most  hopeless 
and  most  degraded,  at  every  turn  of  the 
sweet  valleys  in  the  Eon.  is  h  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland ;  no,  but  with  His  eyes  as  a  flame 
of  fire  and  His  feet  glowing  as  in  a  furnace, 
and  round  His  loins  a  golden  girdle,  and  the 
rainbow  shedding  its  sevenfold  lustre  over 
the  seven  planets  of  His  crown  !  Even  when 
St.  John  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  a 
lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  it  was  still  a  lamb 
triumphant  and  victorious.  And  so,  to  the 
Apostles  and  the  early  Christians,  even  the 
cross  was  always  an  emblem  not  of  frus- 
tration but  of  exultation ;  not  of  morbid 
anguish  but  of  transfigured  sorrow;  not 
primarily  of  pain  and  death,  but  of  pain  and 
death  as  the  path  to  unending  bliss,  and  the 
secret  of  eternal  life.  To  the  early  Chris- 
tians— and  the  difference  in  result  is  infinite 
— the  aspect  in  which  "  the  Lord  of  life  and 
all  the  worlds  "  was  regarded  was  not  that 
of  a  dying  sufferer,  but  "  the  Incarnate  Word, 
the  Present  Friend,  the  Prince  of  Peace  on 
earth,  the  everlasting  King  in  heaven. 
"  What  His  life  is,  what  His  commandment 
are,  what  His  judgment  will  be,"  these 
were  the  things  to  which  they  turned  theii 
thoughts  ;  "  not  mainly  what  He  once  did, 
or  what  He  once  suffered,  but  what  He  is 
doing  now,  and  what  He  requires  us  to  do ; " 
and,  as  Mr.  Euskin  has  said,  "  the  fall  from 
that  faith,  and  all  the  corruptions  of  its 
abortive  practice,  may  be  summed  up  briefl}' 
as  the  habitual  contemplation  of  Christ's 
death  instead  of  His  life,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  His  past  sufferings  for  our  present 
duty." 

And  yet  even  then  it  was  very  long  before 
Christian  art  had  so  completely  plunged  into 
unreserve  as  to  paint  the  dead  Christ ; — to 
paint  as  a  corpse  Him  who  is  alive  at  God's 
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right  hand  for  evermore.  To  paint  the  sac- 
rifice of  Isaac  was  as  far  as  they  dared  to 
go.  In  some  of  the  catacomb-frescoes,  a 
Sheep  receives  the  law,  strikes  the  rock, 
raises  Lazarus,  multiplies  the  loaves.  Pic- 
tures of  Christ  "  first  began  among  the  here- 


tics." And  thus,  even  w^hen  in  the  fourth 
century,  Christians  wished  to  indicate  the 
fact  of  the  crucifixion,  it  is  with  distant  and 
deeply  reverent  symbols.  A  lamb  is  depicted 
with  a  cross  upon  its  head  ;  or  there  stands 
upon    a    mound    a    cross,    wreathed    with 
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flowers,  or  thick  with  jewels,  with  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ  above,  and  by  it  stands  a 
lamb,  and  doves  are  on  the  arms  of  it,  and 
from  the  mound  flow  the  four  rivers  of  Para- 
dise. How  very  far  is  such  an  emblem  of 
peace  and  loveliness  from  the  one-sided 
ghastliness  of  a  realistic  picture  !  It  does 
not  even  attempt,  or  dare  to  give  an  objec- 
tive presentment  of  the  scene,  but  conveys, 
with  joyous  gratitude  and  revering  exulta- 
tion, a  suggestion  of  the  idea.  Not  till  the 
eighth  century  is  Christ  represented  on  the 
cross;  but  even  then  it  is  a  Christ  free, 
supreme,  sovereign,  with  eyes  open,  with 
arms  unbound,  living  not  dead,  majestic  not 
abject,  with  no  horror  of  great  darkness 
overhanging  Him,  with  no  mortal  agony  on 
His  divine,  eternal  features.  In  the  earlier 
centuries  the  transient  anguish  was  never  con- 
templated, save  as  the  condition  of  unending 
and  unimaginable  joy  ;  nor  were  men  ever 
reminded  of  the  brief  death  without  being  at 
the  same  time  reminded  that,  swallowed  up 
in  instant  victory,  the  brief  death  was  but 
transition  to  an  infinite  triumph  and  an  im- 
measurable life. 


But,  in  the  tenth  century,  in  ages  of  deep- 
ening superstition  and  ignorance,  there  set 
in  the  full  flood  of  realistic  art.  Then  first 
did  Christians  venture  to  represent  Christ 
dead,  and  splashed  with  blood;  and  "the 
last  glimpse  of  Divine  Majesty  suffered  total 
eclipse  from  the  exclusive  display  of  agonised 
humanity."  But  not  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury was  there  a  bas-relief,  and  not  till  the 
fourteenth  century  was  there  a  portable 
crucifix.  And  by  this  time  there  had  begun 
a  deep  corruption,  and  a  disastrous  displace- 
ment of  the  true  centre  of  gravity  of  our 
faith.  Pictures  of  the  crucifixion  could  in 
some  crude  way  represent  the  external  fact, 
they  could  not  infuse  into  it  that  inexhaust- 
ible depth  of  the  divine  meaning  which 
might  be  dimly  shadowed  by  a  symbol.  In 
trying  to  represent  what  the  Apostles  actu- 
ally saw,  we  may  wholly  lose  sight  of  what 
they  felt.  Thoughts  which  are  foreign  to 
the  Gospel  were  not  only  perpetuated,  but 
exclusively  obtruded ;  and  in  the  physical 
image  of  the  dead  Christ,  which  is  entirely 
foreign  to  Scripture,  men  more  and  more 
lost  sight  of  His  true  ideal,  of  the  significance 
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of  His  example,  of  the  real  meaning  of  His 
Gospel,  of  His  present  exaltation,  of  His 
living  spirit,  of  His  joyous,  pervading,  dilat- 
ing, radiant,  loving,  exalting  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  thoughts 
are  merely  antiquarian,  and  the  influence  of 
art  on  religion  unimportant.  Art  may  have 
its  degradation  in  the  direction  of  an  all  but 
blasphemous  irreverence;  hardly  less  is  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  a  horrifying 
superstition.  When,  as  the  world  and  the 
Church  got  farther  and  farther  from  the 
true  conception  of  the  purely  ideal  image  of 
the  Saviour  as  a  beautiful  youth  typical  of 
the  rejuvenescence  of  mankind  in  Him — calm, 
gentle,  young — gave  way  to  the  grim  image  of 
the  Saviour  as  a  dismal,  macerated  monk ; — 
when,  as  Dean  Milman  says,  "light  vanished 
from  His  brow,  gentleness  from  his  features, 
serene  majesty  from  His  attitude  ;  " — when 
the  image  of  the  Lord  on  the  cross — which 
at  first  even  if  it  represented  pain,  was  yet 
pain  overcome  by  patience — was  no  longer 
clothed  with  long  drapery,  but  stripped  to 
ghastly  nakedness; — when  it  became  "the 
object  of  the  artist  to  wring  the  spectator's 
heart  with  fear  and  anguish,  rather  than  to 
chasten  with  quiet  sorrow  or  elevate  with 
faith  and  hope,  to  aggravate  the  sin  of  man, 
rather  than  display  the  mercy  of  God  ; — then 
at  last  with  convulsed  limbs  and  vivid  pain, 
and  red,  streaming  blood,  that  most  terrible 
object,  the  painted  crucifix,  was  offered  to 
the  groaning  worship  of  mankind."  And 
we  may  add,  when  the  joy  and  peace  and 
hope  of  religion  were  thus  drowned  in  seas 
of  agony,  when  sin  and  not  God  was  made 
the  central  thought  of  religion,  floods  of 
crime  and  degradation  followed.  What  in- 
quisitions and  slaughter  !  What  racks  and 
thumbscrews  and  gibbets  and  the  imple- 
ments of  horrible  cruelty,  plied  in  the  dese- 
crated name  of  truth  !  AVhat  narrowness  of 
belief  and  callousness  of  feeling,  and  merci- 
lessness  of  precept  and  severity  of  judgment, 
and  dark,  dishonouring  thoughts  of  God ! 
For  the  Divine  words,  "  Ye  shall  know  them 
by  their  fruits,"  were  substituted  the  false 
words,  "  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  doc- 
trines." Men  and  nations  bowed  their  necks 
under  the  hideous  tyranny  and  ruthless 
usurpation  of  inquisitors  and  priests.  The 
pages  of  the  history  of  a  corrupt  and  wicked 
church  were  glued  together  with  the  blood 
of  persecution.  Christ,  from  the  meek  and 
lowly  Saviour  of  all  the  world,  became,  in 
the  fresco  of  Michael  Angelo,  a  furious, 
wrathful  Hercules  turning  away  from  the 
pleading  compassion  of  His  human  mother. 


to  hurl  and  drive  the  miserable  generations 
of  the  lost  as  in  a  storm  of  agonising  rain- 
drops, by  numberless  myriads  into  the  abyss 
of  flame ;  or  in  the  yet  deeper  degradation 
of  the  sensuous  Eubens,  He  only  is  moved 
to  a  little  pity  by  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi ;  or  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  a  traves- 
tied Christianity,  He  looks  down  from  His 
cross  into  the  seven-times-heated  furnace  of 
a  flaring  hell,  full  of  horned  demons,  who 
boil  the  dead  in  cauldrons,  or  tear  them  to 
pieces  with  red-hot  pincers  : — as  though  the 
dominant  conception  of  all  life,  of  all  wor- 
ship, of  all  religion  were,  for  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  mankind,  the  absolute  triumph  of  a 
ghastly  fiendishness,  and  a  horror,  horror, 
horror,  hopeless,  endless,  all  but  universal^ 
which  tongue  can  neither  conceive  nor  name. 

Not  such  in  their  exaltation,  not  such  in 
their  simplicity,  were  the  conceptions  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  They  exulted  not  in 
horror  but  in  hope;  not  in  vengeance  but 
in  compassion.  Their  key-note  was  "fear 
not ; "  their  recurrent  burden  was  the 
Christmas  carol,  the  angels'  song,  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  towards  men."  That  was 
their  view  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  them  there 
was  not  terror  and  serfdom  and  despair,  but 
hope  and  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  sum  up  what  I  have  said.  But  if  it 
be,  I  would  add  that  so  far  as  we  look  be- 
yond this  world  to  a  better ;  so  far  as  we 
prefer  poverty  and  persecution  to  the  temp- 
tations of  guilty  pleasure  and  guilty  wealth ; 
so  far  as  we  are  kind  to  one  another, 
tender-hearted  as  members  of  one  great 
brotherhood  in  Christ ;  so  far  as  we  realise 
the  sacredness  of  our  mortal  bodies,  and 
the  pricelessness  of  our  immortal  souls ;  so 
far  as  the  dove  of  innocence,  and  the  hart 
panting  after  the  water-brooks,  and  the  harp 
of  joy,  and  the  vine  of  life  are  our  symbols 
too ;  so  far  as  Christ  is  to  us  above  all  things 
"  the  Good  Shepherd,"  and  we  are  the  people 
of  Christ's  pasture  and  the  sheep  of  His 
hand;  so  far  as  Christ  is  to  us  a  living 
Christ  and  not  a  dead  Christ;  a  universal 
Christ,  not  a  sectarian  Christ ;  a  Christ  who 
cares  not  for  elaborate  will-worship,  or  ana- 
thematising creeds,  or  burdensome  obser- 
vances, but  for  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
heart;  a  Christ  of  love,  not  of  fury,  ven- 
geance, and  hatred — so  far  are  we  like  those 
early  Christians  whose  bodies  rest  in  the 
catacombs,  and  so  far  we  shall  not  have 
looked  in  vain  at  the  rock  whence  we  were 
hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we 
were  digged. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TN  all  his  after  life  Timothy  never  forgot 
-■-  that  night  he  spent  with  Teddy.  It  left 
upon  him  an  abiding  impression  for  good, 
and  if  in  his  manhood  he  stepped  out  of  his 
way  to  do  a  kindness,  he  would  sometimes 
think  that  he  was  urged  to  it  by  the  spirit  of 
his  dear  friend. 

Teddy  was  more  than  glad  to  see  him ;  he 
said  it  was  the  one  thing  he  had  been  wish- 
ing for  before  he ,  and  then  he  stopped, 

II     and  looked  at  his  friend  with  a  half -wistful, 

^bialf-whimsical  expression  on  his  face. 

■^    "  Before  you  what,  Teddy  V  asked  Timothy, 

^Hp,  great  lump  rising  in  his  throat. 

^H_  "Before   I   go  to  another  place,"  replied 

^^■Teddy. 

I™^   "Where?" 

"Ah!  now  you  ask  a  question,  Tim."  He 
paused  awhile,  and  added,  "  But  somewhere. 
You've  been  talking  to  mother,  haven't  you  ?" 

"Yes — and  I  met  your  father  as  I  was 
coming  here." 
fU         "He  was  cut  up,  wasn't  he  ?" 
f         "  Yes." 

"  Speaking  of  me  V 

"  Yes.    He  could  hardly  get  his  words  out." 

"  He  has  been  a  good  father — I  couldn't 
have  had  a  better  ;  no  boy  could.  My  dear, 
good  mother,  too,  she  will  feel  it.  They  told 
you  I  was  dying,  didn't  they  1" 

The  mournful  look  in  Timothy's  eyes  was 
an  eloquent  answer. 

"  It's  true,  Tim  ;  I  knew  it  before  they  did, 
before  even  the  doctor  did.  Long  ago  I  knew 
I  should  never  live  to  be  a  man.  I  don't 
know  whether  I'm  sorry  or  glad.  There's 
Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter  Scott — I  say,  isn't 
*  Ivanhoe '  splendid  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Teddy.  I  never  read  it. 
But  what  about  Shakspere  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ?" 

"  They're  dead,  aren't  they  V 

"  Of  course  they  are." 

"There  it  is,  you  see.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  The  only  difference  is  in  being 
born  earlier  or  later." 

"  I  say,  Teddy,  where  did  you  get  all  this 
from?" 

"All  what,  Tim?" 

"  This  way  of  talking." 

"  Wasn't  I  always  so  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  ;  it's  new,  a  lot  of  it — at 
least  to  me." 


"Comes  from  reading,  I  suppose,  and  think- 
ing a  bit,  like  the  parrot." 

His  mother  here  entered  the  room,  with  a 
tumbler  of  wine,  in  which  Timothy's  new- 
laid  egg  was  beaten  up. 

"  Timothy  brought  the  egg,  my  love,"  she 
said  ;  "  it  is  new-laid." 

"  Did  he,  now  1   Lift  me  up,  Tim,  please." 

Timothy  raised  the  dying  lad,  and  sup- 
ported him  in  his  arms,  and  Teddy  drank 
the  wine  and  egg  slowly. 

"  It's  nice,"  he  said ;  "  it  seems  to  make 
me  strong." 

"  The  doctor  said  it  would,  my  dear,"  said 
his  mother ;  "it will  help  to  make  you  well." 

Teddy  looked  tenderly  at  her. 

"  Kiss  me,  mother." 

She  took  him  from  Timothy's  arms,  and 
for  a  little  while  the  mother  and  son  lay  in  a 
close  embrace.  When  she  was  gone  Teddy 
said, 

"Did  you  bring  the  new-laid  egg  for  me, 
Tim  ?" 

"  I  must  have  done,"  replied  Timothy  more 
cheerfully,  hailing  with  hope  the  delusive 
sign  of  renewed  strength  in  his  friend,  "  be- 
cause you've  eaten  it." 

"  But  intentionally  ?" 

"No,  Teddy,  not  intentionally." 

"  It's  funny  you  should  have  had  one, 
though,  just  when  the  doctor  ordered  it  for 
me.  Perhaps  you're  in  the  egg  business  now  ? " 

This  caused  Timothy  to  laugh  and  Teddy 
to  smile. 

"I'm  not  in  the  egg  business  yet,"  said 
Timothy.    "  How  I  got  it  is  part  of  a  story." 

"Your  story,  I  can  guess.  You've  been 
away  a  long  time.  Tell  me  everything  about 
yourself,  and  everything  that  has  happened — 
everything  !" 

"  It  will  take  so  long,  Teddy." 

"  All  the  more  reason,"  said  Teddy  with  a 
grave  smile,  "why  you  should  begin  soon. 
Fire  away,  Tim.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  lie  and  listen." 

It  is  not  so  uncommon  as  may  be  sup- 
posed to  chance  upon  a  lad  in  Teddy's 
station  in  life  able  to  express  himself  so 
well.  Looking  round  upon  the  familiar  faces 
in  the  gallery  of  art  and  literature,  and  re- 
cognising in  this  one  and  that  one  portraits 
of  earnest  workers,  the  fruits  of  whose  labours 
have  imparted  intellectual  pleasure  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
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not  from  the  ranks  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
that  the  majority  of  these  bright  stars  have 
emerged.  It  may  be  that  the  rich  have  not 
that  incentive  to  succeed — the  spur  of  neces- 
sity forming  part  of  it — which  the  poor  have, 
but  the  fact  remains.  Thus  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  a  lad  of  Teddy's  stamp  in  the 
squalid  east,  and  his  weak  physical  frame 
may  be  set  down  to  his  intellectual  advan- 
tage. 

He  lay  and  listened  to  Timothy's  story. 
Timothy  spoke  softly  and  slowly,  and  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes, 
he  saw  Teddy's  eyes  close,  and  judged  that 
he  had  fallen  into  slumber,  he  stopped  till 
Teddy,  after  the  lapse  of  another  few  minutes,  | 
opened  his  eyes,  and  said, 

"  Yes,  Tim,  and  then "  j 

Then  Timothy  resumed  his  story,  pausing  ! 
again  when  Teddy  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  ; 
continuing  when  the  dying  lad  was  sensible 
once  more  of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
Now  and  then  the  mother  would  enter  the  ' 
room,  very  softly,  and  in  obedience  to  Timo-  j 
thy's  finger  at  his  lips,  would  close  the  door 
behind  her  and  step  to  the  bedside  so  quietly  ' 
and  noiselessly  that  she  might  have  been  a  ' 
pitying  spirit  of   air  instead  of  a  sufiering 
mother  whose  heart   was   filled  with   woe.  ^ 
Then  would  she   bend  over  the  bed,  some- 
times with  a  terrible  fear  that  her  son  had 
passed  away ;  but  she  would  raise  her  head 
and  look  at  Timothy  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  whisper, 

"  Thank  God,  he  only  sleeps  !" 

Ah  !  in  these  vigils  of  love,  kept  through 
day  and  night  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  drawing  the  sick  ones  together  until 
they  stand  upon  the  eternal  platform  of  equa- 
lity, there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for.  If 
the  lessons  they  teach  were  more  enduring 
the  world  would  be  more  human  than  it  is, 
and  justice — not  that  kind  of  justice  we  seek 
in  wig  and  gown — would  be  dispensed  more 
equally.  j 

At  length  the  story  was  finished,  and  Teddy, 
awake,  but  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  lay 
and  thought  over  it.  His  voice  now  some- 
times wandered  away,  and  the  sense  of  his 
words  was  blurred  by  the  approaching  change, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  held  himself  in  con-  j 
trol,  and  spoke  intelligently,  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  he  was  saying.  •    | 

"  It  was  a  lucky  thing  you  got  into  that ' 
school,  Tim." 

"Yes,  Teddy,  it  was." 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  clever,  and  only 
wanted  teaching.   You  must  read  '  Ivanhoe.'" 

"I  will,  Teddy." 


"  And  '  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  and  '  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth.'  Oh,  how  I've  laughed 
and  cried  over  them.    Is  Miss  Emily  pretty  1'' 

*'  Very  pretty,  Ted." 

"  That's  nice.  I  like  pretty  things,  faces, 
flowers,  and  pictures.  I  can  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  them — oh,  such  crowds  of  them,  dis- 
appearing and  coming  up  again.  I  am  sorry 
for  poor  Doctor  Porter.  Perhaps  you  "vWll 
see  Miss  Emily  again." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  There  was  little  Alice  Goldsmid  ;  she  was 
my  sweetheart " — he  was  wandering  now — 
"  and  she  died  a  long,  long  time  ago.  I  shall 
see  her.  She  wore  a  white  dress  and  a  blue 
necklace.     Is  that  you,  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr.  Meadows,  who, 
with  his  wife,  had  just  entered  the  room; 
"  do  you  feel  better  V 

"  Much  better ;  oh,  so  much  better !  Give 
me  your  hand,  father."  He  took  it  and  held 
it  to  his  lips.  "  Did  you  hear  about  Timothy 
and  his  new-laid  egg  ?" 

"  Mother  has  told  me  about  it,  my  hoy." 

"Is  mother  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dearest." 

A  sudden  strength  animated  Teddy's 
frame. 

"  I  could  almost  sit  up  alone,"  he  said, 
and  he  strove  to  rise. 

"  You  had  better  lie  and  rest,  my  boy,'^ 
said  his  father. 

"  But  I  have  something  to  do,"  he  said, 
"  that  mightn't  be  thought  of  afterwards. 
Though  if  you  did  think  of  it  I  am  sure  you 
would  do  it,  because  it  would  give  me  plea- 
sure." 

"  We  would  do  anything  to  give  you  plea- 
sure, my  boy." 

"  I  know  you  would,  father,  and  thank 
you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  It  shall 
never  be  forgotten — never.  Please  help  me 
up." 

They  humoured  him,  and  propped  him  up 
with  pillows.  Timothy  was  now  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  dying  lad's 
parents  one  on  each  side  at  the  head.  Their 
hands  were  clasped  at  his  back,  forming  a 
frame  for  their  dear  one  in  which  he  found 
support. 

"  Mother  and  father,"  he  said,  "I  am 
going  to  make  my  will." 

As  he  said  this  Timothy  saw  in  his  face 
the  same  half-wistful,  half -whimsical  ex- 
pression he  had  observed  upon  his  first 
entrance  into  the  sick-room.  The  tears 
which  welled  into  the  mother's  eyes  at  men- 
tion of  a  will — a  strange  fancy  to  enter  the 
brain  of  one  so  young — almost  blinded  her. 
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Mr.  Meadows's   eyes  were  tearless,  but  he 
suffered  none  the  less. 

"First,  though,  I  must  say  good-bye  to 
Harry,  and  Joe,  and  Nelly."  These  were 
Teddy's  brothers  and  sister,  all  younger 
than  he. 

"  Good-bye ! "  murmured  the  mother.  "  Oh, 
my  poor  boy,  my  poor  boy  !  " 

"It  is  right,"  said  Teddy;  "it  is,  isn't  it, 
father  1  I  shall  see  them  again ;  but  after 
to-night  they  won't  see  me  perhaps  for  a 
long,  long  time.  No,  don't  take  your  arm 
away,  father ;  I  like  it  where  it  is,  and 
mother's."  He  turned  to  each  of  them,  and 
received  their  loving  kiss.  "Tim  will  go 
and  bring  them  up.  And,  Tim,  don't  say 
anything  to  them  about  my  dying;  it 
might  frighten  them,  and  they  wouldn't 
understand.  Tell  them  that  Teddy  wants 
to  kiss  them  good  night.  Not  good-bye, 
Tim,  good  night." 

Timothy  went  down-stairs  and  brought 
the  youngsters  up,  telling  them  to  be  very 
quiet,  as  brother  Teddy's  head  ached  badly. 

"  Lift  them  up,  Tim,"  said  Teddy.  "  Good 
night,  Harry." 

"  Good  night,  Teddy,"  said  Harry.  "Won't 
you  get  well  soon,  and  have  games  ? " 

"You  shall  have  plenty  of   fun,   Harry 
:y  God  bless  you,  Teddy." 

■''  God  bless  you,  Teddy." 

''And  God  bless  you,  Harry,  and  mind 
you  must  be  a  good  boy." 

"I  will,  I  will,"  said  the  little  fellow. 

And  so  ^Yith.  Joe  and  Nelly,  who  kissed 
and  bade  their  brother  good  night,  and  gave 
him  God's  blessing. 

"  Would  you  mind,  mother,"  whispered 
Teddy,  "if  they  said  their  prayers  now  be- 
fore going  to  bed  ? " 

In  obedience  to  their  mother's  directions 
the  children  knelt  at  the  bedside  and  said 
their  prayers^  aloud.  Timothy,  the  sorrow- 
ing parents,  and  Teddy  himself  mutely  join- 
ing in  the  simple  supplication.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meadows's  heads  were  bowed  upon 
their  breasts;  but  Timothy's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Teddy's  face,  and  a  great  tremor  ran 
through  him  as  he  noticed  the  dying  lad's 
lips  form  the  words,  "Now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep ;  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep." 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  sank  deep  into 
Timothy's  heart.  "  He  says  that  prayer," 
he  thought,  "for  the  last  time,  for  the  last 
time.     Poor  Teddy  !  " 

The  prayers  being  over  the  children  were 
taken  quietly  from  the  room.  Teddy's  eyes 
followed  their  figures  until  the  door  closed 
upon  them.     Then  his  lids  dropped,  and  no 


one  spoke  until  he  himself  broke  the  silence. 
His  voice  was  weaker  now,  and  he  often 
paused,  as  if  to  gather  strength  for  the  words 
he  wished  to  utter. 

"  Harry  will  be  just  like  you,  father,  when 
he  is  a  man.  He  is  proud  of  it  when  I  have 
told  him.  '  I  want  to  be  like  father,'  he 
has  said  many  times." 

"I  hope  he  will  be  a  better  man,"  said  the 
father. 

"  He  couldn't  very  well  be  that,  eh, 
mother  ?  And  Nelly  will  be  like  you^ 
mother,  but  not  so  pretty,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Meadows  sighed.  She  was  a  buxom 
woman ;  but  her  best-looking  days  were 
gone.  She  knew  that  quite  well,  and  had 
always  wondered  at  Teddy's  praises  of  her 
prettiness. 

"  And  now,  father,  about  my  will.  You 
won't  mind,  will  you  1 " 

"  No,  my  boy,  we  will  do  everything  you 
wish." 

"  Thank  you,  father.  But  first,  though, 
about  what  I've  got  a  right  to  do." 

"  You've  the  right  to  do  anything,  Teddy. 
Only  say  what  it  is." 

"  Are  my  books  mine,  father  1 "  asked 
Teddy. 

"Yes,  my  boy." 

"I  know  exactly  how  many  I've  got — 
forty-seven,  some  of  them  nicely  bound.  I 
should  like  Timothy  to  have  five." 

"  He  shall  have  them,  Teddy,  the  best 
there  are." 

"  He  won't  pick  out  the  best,  father ;  he 
knows  they  are  only  as  a  remembrance,  and 
I  want  him  to  have  something  else.  Father, 
you  must  have  my  desk." 

"  I  will  keep  it  and  cherish  it,  my  boy." 

"  There  is  something  in  it  for  mother — 
a  little  ivory  brooch  I  bought  for  her  birth- 
day before  I  was  taken  ill.  Your  birthday 
comes  exactly  four  weeks  to-day,  mother.  I 
shan't  be  here ;  but  think  I  give  it  to  you  then.'' 

Mrs.  Meadows  could  not  speak.  She 
lowered  her  face  to  the  wasted  hand  she 
held  in  hers  and  kissed  it,  and  held  her  head 
down. 

"My  other  books  I  should  like  divided 
between  Harry,  Joe,  and  Nelly.  That  will 
be  fourteen  each.  You  will  know  which  to 
choose  for  them.  Father,  are  my  clothes 
mine  ? " 

"  Surely  they  are,  my  dear  lad." 

"To  do  whatever  I  hke  with  ? " 

"  Whatever  you  like,  my  boy." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  because  there  is 
something  I  very  much  wish  to  do.  Timothy 
is  just  my  height,  father." 
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"  Yes,  my  boy,  he  is." 

Timothy  held  his  breath,  divining  the 
idea  bred  by  the  thoughtful  love  of  his 
friend. 

"  Has  he  told  you  that  he  can  get  a  good 
situation  if  he  has  a  decent  suit  of  clothes 
to  go  in  ? " 

"  No,  Teddy  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  He'll  tell  you  all  about  it  another  time — 
not  now,  because  my  breath  is  going.  Would 
you  believe  that  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
he  can  call  his  own  is  a  fowl  ?  Such  a  won- 
derful layer !  That  is  how  it  was  he  was 
■able  to  bring  the  new-laid  egg  to  me.  I 
should  like  Timothy  to  have  my  best  trousers, 
my  best  coat  and  waistcoat,  my  best  shirt — 
no,  two  shirts — and  my  best  boots." 

"  He  shall  have  them,  Teddy." 

"  Thank  you,  father.  He  isn't  to  wait  for 
them,  you  know,  because  it  is  now  he  wants 
them.  It  would  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  I  could  see  Timothy  in  them  with  my  own 
eyes." 

Mrs.  Meadows  rose,  and  selecting  the 
clothes  mentioned  by  Teddy,  told  Timothy 
to  go  into  her  room  and  put  them  on.  "  If 
the  dear  Lord  in  his  mercy  should  spare  us 
this  blow,"  she  thought,  "my  darling  boy 
can  have  new  ones.  How  thankful,  how 
grateful  I  shall  be  if  this  blessing  is  granted 
me !  " 

Timothy  remained  out  of  the  sick-room 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  was  necessary 
for  him  to  throw  off  his  ragged  garments  and 
get  into  Teddy's  clothes.  It  was  not  out  of 
vanity,  but  of  delicacy  he  did  this,  for  he 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  look  at  himself  in 
his  better  raiment.  His  young  life  had  been 
already  full  of  adventures,  and  many  of  them 
sorrowful  ones,  but  this  was  the  most  mourn- 
ful of  them  all.  Thoughts  with  respect  to 
Teddy's  clothes  were  stirring  in  his  brain  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  mother  sitting  by  the 
bedside  of  her  dying  son.  "  If  Teddy  takes 
a  turn  for  the  better,  I  can  easily  get  into 
my  rags  again."  He  consoled  himself  with 
this  idea,  and  he  did  up  his  tattered  garments 
into  a  tidy  bundle  ready  for  the  better  emer- 
gency. He  prayed  that  his  dear  friend  might 
live.  There  would  be  little  hope  then  of 
his  obtaining  the  situation  which  was  offered 
to  him,  but  shrewd  and  clever  as  he  was  he 
was  void  of  that  kind  of  selfishness,  the  grati- 
fication of  which  entails  misfortunes  upon 
others.  "  If  I  can't  get  into  Mr.  Loveday's 
shop,"  he  thought,  "I  shall  get  something 
•else  to  do,  I  dare  say.  I  shall  manage  to 
rub  along  somehow."  He  would  dearly  love 
to  obtain  service  with  Mr.  Loveday,  but  not 


at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  best  friend 
he  ever  had.  He  remained  from  the  sick- 
room so  long  that  Mrs.  Meadows  had  to  come 
and  beg  him  to  return  to  it. 

"  Teddy  is  asking  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
my  dear,  he  is  sinking  fast  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  think  it  wrong  of  me 
to  do  this,"  said  Timothy,  looking  down  upon 
Teddy's  clothes. 

"  Wrong,  my  dear  ?  No,  indeed  not.  It 
is  to  please  our  dear  boy — and  you  shall  keep 
them  even  if  he  does  get  well.    But  I  fear — 

I  fear Oh,  my  dear,  he  is  the  sweetest 

lad  that  ever  drew  breath !  Never  an  angry 
word  from  his  lips,  never,  never — and  I  have 
spoken  cross  to  him  often  and  often.  He 
never  answered  me,  never  once.  And  now 
I  am  punished  for  it,  now  I  am  punished 
for  it!" 

It  was  painful  to  witness  her  anguish. 

"  You  must  not,  you  should  not  speak  in 
that  way,  Mrs.  Meadows,"  said  Timothy,  to 
whom  came  at  this  juncture  an  impressive- 
ness  of  manner  which  spoke  well  for  a  true 
manliness  of  spirit  in  the  future  when  he 
should  have  arrived  at  manhood's  estate ;  "  if 
Teddy  knew  it  he  would  be  very  grieved- 
it  would  hurt  him  badly.  You  have  nothing 
to  vex  yourself  about,  /  know,  who  never 
had  a  mother  to  love" — and  here  Timothy's 
voice  shook;  he  was  aware  of  the  strange 
mystery  attached  to  his  being  thrust,  i 
stranger,  upon  the  care  of  strangers,  and  at 
this  solemn  time  it  forced  itself  upon  him 
with  a  new  significance. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Meadows,  "  I  am' 
sorry  for  you." 

"I  know,"  continued  Timothy,  "fromj 
Teddy's  own  dear  lips  how  good  and  loving  | 
you  have  been  to  him "  .. 

"Has  he  told  you  so — has  my  dear  boyc 
told  you  so  V  \ 

"  Over  and  over  again ;  and  he  has  said  * 
that  he  could  never  repay  you  and  his  father 
for  your  goodness  to  him." 

"  That  came  out  of  his  own  kind  heart, 
always  thinking  of  others,  never  of  himself." 

"  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Meadows.  He  said  once 
to  me,  '  I  wish  you  had  a  home  like  mine, 
and  a  mother  and  father  like  mine.' "  | 

"  The  dear  lad — the  dear,  dear  lad  !  It 
makes  it  aU  the  harder  to  lose  him,  all  the 
harder." 

"  It  is  hard — but  let  us  go  in  now.  He 
will  be  restless."  ■ 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  us  go  in.  You  are  a  good  | 
lad,  Timothy,  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  ' 
to  see  you  here.    Remember  that,  my  dear." 

"  I  will,  Mrs.  Meadows,  and  thank  you." 


Those  in  that  street  where  shadows  lie." 
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The  mother  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
but  as  fast  as  she  wiped  them  away  they 
flowed  afresh. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room  Timothy 
saw  the  change  that  had  come  over  Teddy. 
But  Teddy  could  still  speak  in  a  faint,  weak 
voice,  and  his  eyes  brightened  as  they  rested 
on  Timothy. 

"  How  nice  you  look!"  he  murmured. 
"Do  they  fit  you?"  Timothy  nodded. 
"  Bend  down,  Timothy.  That's  right."  He 
kissed  Timothy.  "If  you  get  along,  as 
you're  sure  to  do,  you  must  pay  me  for 
them." 

"  How  can  I  do  that,  Teddy  dear  ? "  asked 
Timothy  in  wonder. 

"By  helping  some  poor  boy,  and  trying 
to  get  him  out  of  his  trouble." 

"  As  you  have  got  me  out  of  mine.  I  pro- 
mise, Teddy,  faithfully." 

"I  think,"  said  Teddy,  suddenly  raising 
himself  up  in  bed,  and  speaking  in  a  thin, 
clear  voice,  "  that  every  thing  is  very  beau- 
tiful. Good  night.  I  am  very  happy.  God 
.  bless  you,  Tim  !  " 

I"  God  bless  you,  Teddy!" 
"  Mother,  father,  put  your  arms  round  me." 
Close,   close  beat  the  loving  hearts,   one 
growing  fainter,  fainter,  until,  though  still  it 
fluttered,  they  could  neither  see  nor  hear  its 
pulsation.     Teddy  lay  still  for  hours,  for  the 
most  part  with  his  eyes  closed ;  but  at  long 
intervals  the  lids  were  slightly  raised  for  a 
few  moments  at  a  time.     Whether  he  saw 
j    anything  before  him  they  did  not  know,  but 
I    they  knew  by  an  occasional  slight  movement 
of  his  fingers,  which  feebly  strove  to  clasp 
the  hands  in  which  they  were  enfolded,  that 
1    the  tide  of  life  had  not  quite  run  out.     In 
:    the  midst  of  their  deep  trouble  it  consoled 
!    them  that  he  was  in  peace,  and  that  it  was 
i    mercifully  ordained  that  he  should  pass  away 
i    without    suff'ering;    for  all   through    these 
I    memorable  hours,  which  formed  for  them  a 
I    sad  and  loving  memory  till  they  themselves 
received  the  summons  to  eternity,  a  smile 
rested  on  his  lips.      It  was  there  when  a 
linnet  in  a  cage  down-stairs  began  to  chirp 
!    and  twitter  in  the  early  morning.     Teddy 
did   not  hear  the   sweet   sounds;    he   had 
answered   the    call,  and  his  soul  was  with 
God  and  the  angels. 

jk  *  *  « 

"So  you've  got  the  clothes,  Timothy," 
said  Mr.  Lovedaj^  on  the  following  day. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Timothy ;  and  he  told  the 
I  J|pokseller  about  Teddy. 
^^Hh'Ah,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  "so  goes  on  for 
I^Ver  and  a  day  the  mystery  of  life  and  death, 
■  XVII— 18 


never  for  one  moment  ceasing  its  work. 
Timothy,  your  fowl  has  laid  another  egg. 
Shall  we  value  it  at  five  farthings  1 " 

"  Keep  it,  sir,  and  welcome,"  said  Timothy. 

"No,  my  lad.  Justice  is  justice,  and  I 
get  it  cheap.  I  engage  you,  Timothy,  as  my 
assistant  at  eighteen  pence  a  week  and  board 
and  lodging.  Satisfaction  given,  a  rise  of 
sixpence  a  week  at  the  end  of  six  months ; 
satisfaction  still  given,  and  all  going  along 
comfortably,  a  rise  of  another  sixpence  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  I  am  very  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  replied 
Timothy. 

"You  will  want  to  go  to  the  funeral, 
Timothy?" 

"  If  you  can  spare  me,  sir." 

"  Of  course  I  can  spare  you.  Friends  are 
not  so  plentiful,  dead  or  alive." 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

We  return  to  Nansie  and  Kingsley.  They 
were  still  in  Godalming.  Nansie's  father 
was  buried,  a  quiet  funeral,  with  only  Nansie 
and  Kingsley  as  mourners;  the  horse  and 
caravan  were  sold,  and  the  loving  couple  who 
were  now  to  commence  the  battle  of  life  in 
real,  right-down  earnest,  had  taken  humble 
lodgings  for  a  week  or  two,  pending  the 
serious  question  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
Until  after  the  funeral  Nansie  had  no  heart 
to  write  to  her  uncle  in  London.  She  had 
thought  of  acquainting  him  with  the  death 
of  his  brother,  and  asking  him  whether  he 
would  wish  to  attend  the  funeral,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  estrangement  of  the 
brothers  during  her  father's  lifetime,  and  a 
feeling  of  loyalty  towards  her  father  who,  in 
this  estrangement,  had  been,  in  her  belief, 
harshly  treated,  caused  her  to  postpone  the 
writing  of  her  letter  till  the  last  sad  offices 
were  fulfilled.  There  was  another  reason. 
She  feared  that  her  uncle  was  a  man  of  hard 
disposition,  and  that  his  resentment  against 
his  brother  might  find  an  outlet  over  the 
grave  of  the  dear  father  she  loved  so  well. 
This  fear  also  sustained  her.  An  inharmo- 
nious note,  springing  from  an  unkind  nature, 
during  her  days  of  fresh  sorrow,  an  inhar- 
monious note  which  might  have  been  de- 
tected even  when  the  dear  remains  were 
consigned  to  their  last  resting  place,  would 
have  been  too  painful  to  her  to  bear,  and 
would  besides  have  been  a  desecration. 
Therefore  it  was  that  many  days  passed  by 
before  Nansie  communicated  to  her  uncle 
the  news  of  his  brother's  death. 

Meanwhile   Kingsley  was  busy  thinking 
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about  the  settling  of  his  affairs.  He  had 
some  belongings  and  a  little  money,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  his  debts  should  be  paid. 

"  We  will  commence  quite  free,  Nansie," 
he  said,  "  then  we  shall  know  where  we  are, 
and  how  we  stand." 

"  It  will  be  best,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie. 

"  We  will  wipe  out  the  past,  my  dear," 
said  Kingsley,  "  and  commence  with  a  new 
slate.  That  will  cost  nothing,  being  in  a 
sense  metaphorical." 

She  did  not  ask  him  if  he  felt  regret  that 
he  had  married  her ;  she  knew  that  he  did 
not,  but  she  would  have  been  scarcely  human 
had  the  thought  not  obtruded  itself.  Cer- 
tainly, nothing  in  Kingsley's  manner  denoted 
regret.  He  was  cheerful,  hopeful,  confident, 
and  having  sufficient  for  the  present  day,  felt 
no  fears  for  the  future.  That  was  probably 
because  he  had  not  had  experience.  His  life 
hitherto  had  been  pleasant  and  luxurious, 
with  no  troubles  of  money  to  harass  him. 
A  good  education,  a  liberal  allowance,  having 
but  to  ask  and  receive — these  easy  ways  were 
not  a  good  education  for  adversity. 

"  There  is  a  song  I  have  often  sung,  Nansie, 
my  dear,"  he  said  lightly,  "and  the  burden 
of  it  is,  'never  trouble  trouble  till  trouble 
troubles  you.'  That  is  the  plan  we  will 
follow." 

"Yes,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie,  with  a 
bright  look;  "it  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  be  prepared." 

"  Prepared !  "  he  exclaimed,  putting  his 
arm  round  her  waist  and  kissing  her.  "  Of 
course  we  will  be  prepared.  Leave  every- 
thing to  me ;  and  don't  have  any  fear  that  I 
shall  miss  anything." 

"  Are  you  sure,  dear  ? " 

"  Am  I  sure  1  Well,  upon  my  word  ! 
There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world  I  should 
miss,  and  that  is  you — with  a  thousand 
apologies  for  calling  you  a  thing.  So  long  as 
you  are  with  me,  with  your  bright  eyes  and 
sweet  face,  and  that  pretty  bit  of  ribbon 
about  your  neck — I  love  to  see  you  dressed 
like  a  lady  ;  of  course  that  will  always  be — 
so  long  as  we  are  together  as  we  are  now,  it 
isn't  possible  for  me  to  miss  anything,  be- 
cause my  bonnie  Annie  Laurie  is  all  the 
world  to  me.  Then,  you  know,  there  is  a 
charm  in  change,  a  positive  charm  in  com- 
ing down  a  bit.  There's  pheasant  now,  and 
partridge,  and  grouse,  and  pdM  de  foie  gras — 
why,  I've  run  away  from  them  for  a  cut  of 
rumpsteak.  As  for  champagne,  which  I 
could  have  swam  in — really,  Nansie,  swam 
in — why,  I  would  rather  have  a  bottle  of 
Bass  any  day.  .  There  was  some  of  the  long 


walks  I  used  to  take  with  a  chum  or  two. 
Well,  we  walk  a  dozen  miles  and  pull  up  at 
quite  a  common  little  inn,  and  call  for  bitter 
— in  the  pewter,  Nansie — and  bread  and 
cheese.  Was  there  ever  anything  like  it  1 
Never.  The  best  meal  I  ever  sat  down  to 
was  nothing  in  comparison.  I  would  look  at 
my  chums,  and  my  chums  would  look  at  me, 
and  we  would  all  agree  that  we  never  ate 
and  drank  anything  with  such  a  relish.  It 
was  true.  We'll  take  long  walks  together, 
Nansie,  you  and  I,  and  you  will  say  the 
same.  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow  morning, 
you  know,  my  dear,  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
settle  up  all  my  old  debts.  Thei*e's  the 
stable  bill — I  shall  have  to  sell  my  horse — 
and  the  jeweller's  bill." 

"Kingsley,  dear,"  said  Nansie,  interrupt- 
ing him. 

"Yes,  Nansie." 

"This  watch  and  chain  was  bought  of  the 
jeweller,  was  it  not  ? " 

She  pointed  to  a  pretty  watch  and  chain 
she  was  wearing,  which,  with  a  locket,  he  had 
given  to  her  on  the  morning  they  had  dis- 
closed to  Nansie's  father  the  secret  of  their 


"Yes,  my  dear,"  he  said  gaily. 

"  And  was  not  paid  for  when  you  gave  it 
to  me  1 " 

"  And  was  not  paid  for,"  he  repeated  in 
the  same  gay  tone,  "  when  I  gave  it  to  you. 
But,"  he  added,  "it  will  be  before  I  return." 

"  Don't  you  think,  Kingsley  dear,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  you  to  ask  the  jeweller  to 
take  it  back  ?  It  will  make  your  account 
lighter." 

"  What  ?  "  he  cried.  "Eob  you  of  my  own 
gift !  Not  likely,  Nansie.  Well,  that  is  an 
idea  to  get  into  your  head  !  And  you  call 
yourself  practical ! " 

"I  think  it  would  be  right,  my  dear,  and 
I  can  do  very  well  without  it." 

"  And  /  think  it  would  be  wrong,  and  I 
am  certain  you  could  not  do  very  well  with- 
out it.  And  the  locket,  too — why,  Nansie, 
it  has  my  portrait  in  it." 

"I  should  like  to  keep  the  locket,"  said 
Nansie,  opening  it  and  gazing  fondly  at  the 
handsome  smiling  face  of  her  lover  and  hus- 
band. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  indeed.  Let 
me  look  at  it.  Upon  my  word,  Nansie,  it 
flatters  me." 

"  It  does  not,"  said  Nansie  energetically. 
"  You  are  a  great  deal  better  looking  than 
the  picture." 

He  laughed.  "Now  it  is  you  who  are 
flattering ;  and,  of  course,  you  are  only  jokin, 
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when  you  ask  me  to  take  the  watch  and 
chain  back.  Don't  mention  it  again,  there's 
a  good  girl.  It  gives  me  an  uncomfortable 
feeling.  Every  lady  has  her  watch  and  chain, 
and  I  should  feel  that  mean,  if  I  saw  you 
without  one — well,  there  !  don't  let  us  talk 
about  it.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  the  jeweller. 
You  don't  know  half  the  things  I've  got  in 
my  bachelor  rooms;  and  just  look  at  this 
diamond  ring  he  wheedled  me  into  buying 
for  myself.  Down  in  the  bill  for  £60.  To 
think  I  have  never  given  you  a  ring  ! " 

"Yes,  you  have,  dear,"  said  Nansie,  kiss- 
ing her  wedding  ring. 

"Of  course,  that,"  said  Kingsley,  taking 
her  hand  and  kissing  it,  and  keeping  it 
clasped  in  his,  "but  I  mean  diamonds." 
"  I  don't  want  diamonds,  dear." 
"  Because  you  are  the  sweetest,  most  un- 
selfish little  wife  that  a  fellow  was  ever 
blessed  with.  But  confess,  Nansie,  now, 
you  do  like  diamonds,  don't  you  ?  No  sub- 
terfuges, you  know.  I  am  your  husband, 
and  you  mustn't  deceive  me.  You  do  Hke 
them  ?" 

"Yes,  Kingsley;  all  women  do,  I  think." 
"And  lace  f 
"Yes,  and  lace." 

"That's  where  it  is,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 

vexation,  running  his   fingers   through   his 

;    hair.     "  I  had  my  eye  on  a  lovely  ring,  and 

i    such  a  brooch  !     I  asked  the  jeweller  to  put 

j    them  by  for  me." 

i  "You  will  not  get  them  now,  Kingsley?" 
I    said  Nansie  anxiously. 

j  "  No,  I  can't  very  well,  and  that  is  what 
I  vexes  me.  I  look  upon  them  as  really  yours, 
Ij  and  as  if  I'd  behaved  meanly  in  not  buying 
\  them  for  you.  It  is  really  a  loss,  for,  you 
|r  see,  if  I  had  bought  them  when  I  took  a 
il  fancy  to  them,  you  would  have  had  them, 
i  and  I  shouldn't  have  cause  to  reproach  my- 
,    self." 

"  Kingsley,  dear,"  said  Nansie,  holding  up 
a  reproving  forefinger,  "  you  are,  as  my  dear 
father  used  to  say,  illogical." 

"  Your  dear  father  may  have  said  it  to 
you,  my  unreasonable  darling,  because  logic 
is  not  by  any  means  a  feminine  quality;  but 
he  would  never  have  said  it  to  me,  because 
we  men  see  deeper  into  things  than  you.  I 
could  prove  to  you  incontestably,  Nansie, 
that  it  is  a  positive  loss  that  I  did  not  buy 
•  that  ring  and  brooch  for  you ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  make  your  head  ache."  He  kissed 
her  eyes,  and  forehead,  and  lips,  as  if  these 
marks  of  affection  were  as  powerful  as  any 
logic  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  point 


j  done,  and  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not 
I  yesterday,  but  to-morrow." 
I      "  Yes,  dear,"  said  Nansie,  hailing  this  more 
;  sensible  turn,  "  that  is  what  we  have  to  con- 
:  sider." 

I      "And  we  will  consider  it,  dearest,  in  a 

I  practical,  logical  manner."     Nansie,  despite 

her  anxiety,  could  not  help  smiling  at  this. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  thinking  of  it  all  the  night 

long." 

If  this  were  so  it  must  have  been  in  his 
dreams,  for  he  was  an  exceptionally  sound 
sleeper,  as  Nansie  well  knew  by  reason  of 
her  own  mind  being  really  disturbed  by 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

"  What  will  have  to  be  decided  is  what  I 
am  fit  for  and  what  I  can  do,  and  the  thing 
then  is,"  and  Kingsley  looked  pleasantly 
around,  as  though  he  was  addressing  an  audi- 
ence, "to  go  and  do  it.  Yes,"  he  repeated, 
"  to  go  and  do  it.  You  cannot  deny,  Nansie, 
my  darling,  that  that  is  the  practical  way  to 
go  about  it." 

"Yes,  Kingsley  dear,"  said  Nansie,  with 
fond  admiration,  "that  is  the  practical  way." 

"  To  buy  another  caravan,"  pursued  Kings- 
ley,  "  and  a  horse,  and  to  fit  it  up  comfort- 
ably with  chairs,  and  tables,  and  beds,  an 
easy-chair  for  you,  my  dear,  and  one  for  me; 
and  a  little  library  of  books,  and  a  piano  (be- 
cause there  is  nothing  so  pleasant  on  a  beau- 
tiful evening  in  the  woods,  when  the  birds 
have  settled  in  their  nests  and  all  nature  is 
hushed  and  still,  preparing  by  needful  repose 
for  the  joyous  life  of  to-morrow,  there  is  no- 
thing, I  say,  so  pleasant  as  to  sit  by  the  side 
of  a  dear  little  wife  while  she  plays  the  airs 

one  loves   best, but  I  am  afraid  there 

would  not  be  room  for  a  piano." 

"I  am  afraid  not,  dear,"  said  Nansie, 
humouring  him. 

"  It  is  a  pity.  If  it  were  too  warm — being 
summer,  my  dear  Nansie — to  sit  inside  the 
caravan,  we  might  move  the  piano  into  the 
open,  where  you  could  charm  the  birds  from 
their  nests.  They  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  coming  out  to  listen  to  the  concert, 
and  perhaps  join  in.  Now,  that  would  form 
a  pretty  picture.  A  gifted  fellow  could 
almost  write  verses  on  it.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  thought  of,  Nansie;  is  it? — I  mean  the 
piano,  not  the  verses." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Kingsley  dear,"  said 
Nansie,  into  whose  heart  was  stealing  a  kind 
of  pity — pity  which  had  no  terrors  in  it,  but 
rather  nerved  her  to  courage,  and  was  the 
germ  of  a  new  teaching  in  her  gentle  nature. 

"  I  think  you  must  admit,  my  dear,"  said 
Kingsley,  taking  her  hand   and   patting  it 
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softly,  "  that  the  moment  I  perceive  an  idea, 
however  enticing  it  may  be,  is  not  practical, 
I  send  it  to  the  rightabout.  As  I  do  the 
piano.  Away  it  goes,  and  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  it  with  regret." 

There  was  something  so  kindly  and  hu- 
morous in  his  speech,  and  in  the  expressions 
and  gestures  which  accompanied  it,  that 
Nansie  did  not  have  the  heart  to  check  it  or 
to  dispute  with  him. 

"  We  would  have  to  do  without  the  piano, 
then;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  live  with- 
out music.  Well,  we  could  go  to  a  church, 
or,  better  still,  to  a  cathedral.  That  could 
easily  be  managed,  for  we  could  so  arrange 
as  to  halt  for  the  night  near  a  cathedral 
town,  and  if  we  were  a  little  late  starting  off 
the  next  day,  it  would  not  so  much  matter, 
our  time  being  our  own.  Then,  it  might 
happen — stranger  things  happen,  my  dear, 
and  in  discussing  a  matter  it  is  only  fair  to 
look  at  it  from  every  aspect — it  might  hap- 
pen that  we  hear  of  a  concert  to  be  given  in 
a  hall  a  dozen  or  twenty  miles  away.  Away 
trots  the  horse  at  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour 
— that  would  not  be  overworking  it — and  we 
arrive  in  time.  I  run  into  the  town  or  city, 
or  perhaps  we  pass  through  it,  and  I  take 
tickets.  We  dress — properly,  you  know, 
Nansie — I  in  my  swallowtail  and  white  tie, 
you  in  your  prettiest  evening  dress,  and  off 
we  start  arm-in-arm.  A  fine  evening,  a  plea- 
sant walk  of  a  mile,  a  most  beautiful  concert 
which  we  enjoy,  and  then  the  walk  home, 
with  stars  and  moon  ovei-head,  and  the  clouds 
forming  a  panorama  of  exquisite  colours  in 
lace-work  through  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
That  is  what  I  call  true  enjoyment,  which, 
however,  only  lovers  can  properly  appreciate. 
Would  it  not  be  perfect,  Nansie?" 

"Perfect,"  replied  Nansie,  for  a  moment 
carried  away  by  his  earnestness  and  elo- 
quence ;  "a  heaven  upon  earth." 

"You  can  form  no  idea,"  said  Kingsley, 
with  a  happy  smile,  "  what  delight  5^ou  give 
me  in  agreeing  with  me  upon  such  subjects. 
Though  I  should  not  say  that ;  it  half  implies 
that  we  might  possibly  disagree  upon  our 
views  for  the  future.  When  I  first  saw  you 
I  knew  you  thoroughly.  I  saw  your  sweet 
and  beautiful  nature  in  your  eyes,  and  they 
are  the  loveliest  eyes,  my  heart,  that  ever 
shone  kindly  upon  man.  '  Here,'  said  I  to 
myself — 0,  you  have  no  notion  how  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  was  alone  !  I  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  my  room,  speaking  to  you  and 
listening  for  your  answers ;  there  are  silent 
voices  you  know,  Nansie — '  Here,'  said  I  to 
myself,  '  here  is  the  sweetest  and  purest  spirit 


that  ever  was  embodied  in  woman.  Here  is 
one  whose  companionship  through  life  would 
make  earth  a  heaven ' — exactly  as  you  ex- 
pressed it  just  now,  my  love — '  and  to  win 
whom  would  be  the  most  precious  blessing 
which  could  fall  to  a  fellow's  lot.  I  love  her, 
I  love  her,  I  love  her  ! ' " 

"  0  Kingsley  !  "  murmured  Nansie,  laying 
her  face  on  her  husband's  breast.  His  sin- 
cerity and  simple  earnestness — whatever  the 
worldly  practical  value  of  the  words  he  was 
uttering — carried  her  away  into  his  land  of 
dreams,  and  surely  they  were  words  so  sweet 
and  loving  that  no  woman  could  listen  to 
them  unmoved. 

"  And  if  it  be  my  happiness  to  win  her," 
continued  Kingsley,  "I  will  prove  myself 
worthy  of  her." 

Nansie  thought  of  the  sacrifice  of  wealth 
and  position  he  had  mad-e  for  her,  a  sacrifice 
not  grudgingly  but  cheerfully  made,  and  in 
the  making  of  which  he  did  not  arrogate  to 
himself  any  undue  or  unusual  merit,  and  she 
murmured,  as  she  pressed  him  fondly  to  her, 
"You  have  proved  yourself  more  than  worthy, 
my  dearest  dear.  It  is  I,  it  is  I  who  have 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  you  !  " 

"  That  is  not  so,"  he  said  gravely,  but  still 
holding  the  thread  of  his  dreams ;  "  it  is  the 
woman  who  stands  upon  the  higher  level ;  it 
is  the  man  who  must  lift  himself  up  to  it,  if 
he  is  a  true  man.  Yes,  my  darling,  even 
when  I  first  saw  you  I  used  to  think  of  you 
in  the  way  I  have  described.  Why,  my  dear, 
your  face  was  ever  before  me ;  every  little 
trick  of  expression  with  which  you  are  sweetly 
gifted  was  repeated  a  hundred  and  a  hundred 
times  when  I  was  alone  and  nobody  nigh. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  dear  wife,  you  exercised 
an  influence  for  good  over  me  which  I  cannot 
well  make  clear  to  you.  '  Why,  Kingsley, 
old  fellow,' the  chums  used  to  say,  'we  ex- 
pected you  to  our  supper  party  last  night, 
and  you  never  turned  up.  What  has  come 
over  you  ? '  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  them  what 
it  was  that  kept  me  away.  Not  likelj^  The 
majority  of  fellows  there,  living  the  life  we 
did,  wouldn't  understand  it,  and  it  isn't  a 
thing  you  can  beat  into  a  fellow's  head — it 
must  come  to  a  fellow,  as  it  came  to  me,  I'm 
thankful  to  sa}^" 

"  Was  there  ever  a  man,"  thought  Nansie, 
"  who  could  say  such  sweet  things  as  my 
Kingsley  is  sajn'ng  to  me  ?  " 

"  To  return  to  the  caravan,"  said  Kingsley. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  familiar 
by  this  time,  Mrs.  Manners,  with  one  of  my 
great  failings  in  conversation — flying  ofi"  at  a 
tangent  upon  the  smallest  provocation ;  but 
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I  always  pick  up  my  threads  again,  that  you 
must  admit.  So  I  pick  up  the  thread  of  the 
caravan  we  were  discussing.  You  have  put 
the  matter  of  the  piano  so  forcibly  before  me 
— although  3'ou  are  not  a  logician,  my  dear, 
I  give  you  the  credit  of  not  being  bad  in  an 
argument — that  it  is  put  quite  aside,  not  to 
be  reintroduced.  There  is  one  capital  thing 
about  a  caravan,  there  are  no  taxes  to  pay, 
and  no  rent  either.  If  a  fellow  could  only 
get  rid  of  butchers'  bills  now  !  You  see  I 
know  something  about  housekeeping.  Well, 
but  that  is  a  good  thing  in  caravans,  isn't  it, 
Xansie — no  rent  or  taxes  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Nansie ;  "  but  you 
must  not  forget,  Kingsley  dear,  that  it  is  not 
summer  all  the  year  through." 

"Forget  it !  Of  course  I  don't  forget  it. 
There  are  fires,  aren't  there,  Nansie  1  And 
don't  you  forget  that  I've  been  very  careful 
in  making  the  caravan  weathertight.  We 
should  feel  like  patriarchs — young  patriarchs, 
you  know,  though  I've  always  looked  upon 
them  as  old,  every  man  Jack  of  them.  When 
you  say  '  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs '  it 
sounds  oldish — long  white  beards,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  May  I  say  something,  Kingsley  1 " 

"  Certainly,  my  love." 

"  We  should  have  to  live." 

"  Why,  of  course,  my  dear.  Do  you  think 
I  have  forgotten  that  ?  What  do  you  take 
me  for  ? " 

"  Whether  we  live  in  a  house  or  a  caravan 
we  must  have  bread  and  milk  and  eggs " 

"And  butter  and  bacon,"  interpolated 
Kingsley.     "  You  see,  I  know." 

"  And  clothes." 

"And  coffee — black  coffee,  very  strong, 
that's  how  I  like  it." 

"  All  these  things  would  have  to  be  paid 
for,  Kingsley." 

"I  suppose  so— I  mean,  of  course,  they 
must  be." 

"  How,  Kingsley  dear  ?  " 

"  Ah,  how  1 "  he  said  vaguely,  drumming 
on  the  table  with  his  fingers. 

"That,"  said  Nansie,  with  pretty  decision, 
"  is  what  we  have  to  consider." 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  We  are  consider- 
ing it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  caravan 
idea  is  not  practicable  1 " 

"  Yes,  Kingsley." 

"  Then  away  it  goes,"  said  Kingsley,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  from  whom  a  great  weight 

Pesponsibility  has  been  suddenly  lifted; 
ay  it  goes,  with  the  piano,  and  the  nice 
iture,  and  the  birds,  and  the  wild  flowers 
le  summer  woods.     I  take  off  my  hat  to 


the  caravan,  though,"  he  added,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  relapse,  "  I  shall  always  regret  it ; 
the  life  would  have  been  so  beautiful  and 
pleasant." 

"We  will  endeavour,"  said  Nansie  tenderly, 
"  to  make  our  life  so  in  another  way." 

"  Certainly  we  will,  my  dearest,"  responded 
Kingsley  heartily.  "  There  are  a  thousand 
ways." 

And  yet  he  looked  about  now  with  a 
slight  distress  in  his  manner,  as  though  he 
could  not  see  an  open  door.  But  he  soon 
shook  off  the  doubt,  and  the  next  minute 
was  the  same  blithe,  bright  being  he  had 
always  been. 

"  Let  us  go  for  a  walk,  Nansie,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

How  sweet  are  the  Surrey  lanes  and 
woods,  especially  round  about  Godalming ! 
Innumerable  are  the  pictures  which  artists 
have  found  there  and  fixed  upon  canvas  to 
delight  and  instruct.  In  spring  and  summer 
I  peeps  of  fairyland  reveal  themselves  almost 
at  every  turn.  Small  forests  of  straight  and 
stately  trees  are  there,  full  of  solemn  visions, 
lifting  one's  thoughts  heavenwards,  and 
attuning  the  soul  to  more  than  earthly  glory. 
The  earth  is  carpeted  with  wonders,  and  the 
air  is  fragrant,  with  subtle  perfumes.  The 
gentle  declivities  are  clothed  in  beauty,  and 
the  wondrous  variety  of  greens  and  browns 
are  a  marvel  to  behold. 

It  was  a  balmy  night,  and  the  skies  were 
full  of  stars.  A  clear  pool  reflected  them, 
and  Nansie  and  Kingsley  stood  upon  the 
rustic  bridge  and  looked  down  in  silence, 
and  love,  and  worship. 

"In  the  method  of  my  education,  my  dear 
Nansie,"  said  Kingsley,  as  they  walked  from 
the  bridge  into  the  stillness  of  the  woods,  "  I 
recognise  now  one  end." 

"  What  end,  Kingsley  ? "  asked  Nansie, 
looking  up  at  him  in  hope. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  said  Kingsley.  He 
spoke  with  his  customary  lightness,  but 
there  was  a  dash  of  seriousness  in  his  voice, 
not  as  though  he  was  troubled  by  the  reflec- 
tions which  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
but  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  something 
better  than  he  was  able  to  accomplish  might 
have  been  evolved.  "  That  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  the  method  of  it — nothing  par- 
ticular.    Shall  I  try  to  explain  myself  1 " 

"Please,  dear.     But  kiss  me  first." 

"Even  in  this  kiss,  my  own  dear  wife," 
said  Kingsley,  "which,  in  what  it  means  to 
me,  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  not  pur- 
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chase Ah,  Nansie   dear,  how   truly  I 

love  you ! " 

"And  I  you,  Kingsley,  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  soul." 

"  That  is  the  beauty  of  it,  and  it  is  that 
which  makes  it  unpurchasable.  It  is  mj^ 
love  for  you,  and  yours  for  me,  it  is  my  faith 
in  you  and  yours  in  me,  springing  out  of 
ray  heart  and  soul  as  it  springs  out  of  yours, 
that  makes  me  feel  how  inexpressibly  dear 
you  are  to  me,  and  to  know  that  my  spiritual 
life  would  not  have  been  complete  without 
you.    But  I  am  flying  off  at  a  tangent  again." 

*'You  were  speaking  of  the  method  of 
your  education,  my  darling." 

"  Yes,  ending  in  nothing  particular.  God 
knows  whether  the  fault  is  in  it  or  me,  but 
so  it  strikes  me  just  now.  I  have  a  smattering 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  nothing  really  tan- 
gible I  am  afraid,  nothing  which  would  war- 
rant me  in  calling  myself  a  Scholar.  Say 
that  I  were  one,  a  Scholar  and  a  Man,  I  do 
not  see  (because  perhaps,  after  all,  the  fault 
or  the  deficiency  is  in  my  nature)  how  I 
could  make  a  fortune  out  of  it.  For  you, 
Nansie." 

"  I  know,  my  dear,"  said  Nansie,  "  that 
you  are  thinking  of  me." 

"  I  confess  that,  if  I  allowed  it  to  take 
possession  of  me,  I  should  be  more  than  per- 
plexed ;  I  should  be  seriously  troubled.  But 
to  go  on.  I  seem  not  to  be  able,  except  in 
words,  to  express  myself  or  do  myself  justice. 
For  instance,  I  look  into  the  stream,  and  see 
there  a  wave  of  stars.  There  is  a  poem 
there,  and  I  feel  it,  but  I  could  not  write  it. 
Pitiful  to  reflect,  isn't  it  'i  because  in  our 
circumstances  it  might  be  sold  for — two- 
pence ;  but  even  that  we  might  find  useful." 

"A  great  deal  more,  dear,  if  you  could 
wiite  it." 

"  If  I  could  !  There's  the  rub.  Here,  as 
I  look  around  me,  and  at  every  step  I  have 
taken,  I  see  pictures — but  I  could  not  paint 
them.     Now,  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear,"  said  Nansie  timidly, 
"  it  is  because  life  has  never  been  so  serious 
to  you  as  it  is  now  with  me  by  your  side." 

"Serious  and  sweet,"  said  Kingsley;  "re- 
member that.  We  must  not  have  one  -without 
the  other.  The  fact  is,  I  dare  say,  that  I 
never  thought  of  what  I  was  to  be,  because 
I  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  troubling  my- 
self about  it.  My  father  was  a  rich  man  ; 
everybody  spoke  of  him  as  a  millionaire,  and 
spoke  the  truth  for  once  ;  and  all  my  college 
chums  envied  me  my  luck.  But  for  that  it 
may  be  that  I  should  have  applied  myself,  and 
ripened  into  a  poet,   or  a  painter,  or  some- 


thing that  would  come  in  useful  now.  Nothing 
very  superior,  perhaps,  in  any  line,  because 
my  dear,  you  will  be  surprised  when  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
an  out-of-the-way  brilliant  fellow.  But  there's 
no  telling,  is  there,  what  may  come  out  of 
a  fellow  if  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel?" 

"  Something  good  would  be  sure  to  come 
out  of  such  a  head  as  yours,  Kingsley,"  said 
Nansie. 

"  You  tcill  flatter  me,  my  dear,  but  after 
all  you  may  be  right.  There  are  no  end  c>f 
clever  men  who  were  diUl  boys  at  school, 
and  thought  to  have  nothing  in  them. 
Though  now  I  think  of  it  I  was  not  at  all 
a  dull  boy — rather  bright,  indeed,  really, 
Nansie — and  the  fact  that  dullards  often 
prove  themselves  geniuses  is  rather  against 
me.  Do  you  know  what  I've  been  told  ?  Tha: 
there  is  a  lot  of  stuff  in  me,  but  that  I  lack 
application — that  is,  the  power  of  sticking 
long  to  one  thing.  That  is  true,  perhaps, 
and  it  is  that  quality,  or  failing,  or  what  you 
like,  that  makes  me  fly  off  at  a  tangent  in 
the  way  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing.  I've 
stuck  pretty  close  to  this  conversation, 
haven't  I?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"Though  there  are  a  thousand  things  to 
distract  my  attention.  For  instance,  thoughts. 
Such  as  this  :  that  it  would  be  a  happy  lot 
if  you  and  I  could  wander  for  ever  side  by 
side  through  such  lovely  scenes  as  this  and 
in  a  night  so  sweet  and  beautiful." 


not  be,  Kingsley  dear, 
whether  it  would  be  a 


"But  that  could 
and  I  am  not  sure 
happy  lot." 

"You  surprise  me,  Nansie.  Not  a  happy 
lot !  Our  being  always  together,  and  always 
without  worry  or  trouble  !  " 

"  In  course  of  time,"  said  Nansie,  a  slight 
contraction  of  her  eyelids  denoting  that  she 
was  thinking  of  what  she  was  saying,  "  we 
should  grow  so  used  to  each  other  that  we 
should  become  in  each  other's  eyes  little 
better  than  animated  statues.  The  mono- 
tony of  its  being  always  summer,  of  every- 
thing around  us  being  always  beautiful, 
would  so  weigh  upon  us  that  we  should  lose 
all  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  should  not  be 
grateful  for  the  sweet  air,  as  we  are  now, 
Kingsley.  We  grow  indiflerent  to  things 
to  which  we  are  regularly  accustomed. 
Change  produces  beauty.  You  are  making 
me  think,  you  see,  and  I  am  almost  pretend- 
ing to  be  wise." 

"Go  on,  Nansie.  I  want  you  to  finish, 
and  when  you  have  done  I  have  something 
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to  say  on  an  observation  you  have  made, 
change  produces  beauty.  Now  that  is  a 
theme  profound." 

"  There  is  not  a  season  in  the  year  that  is 
not  full  of  sweetness  and  that  we  do  not  en- 
joy. If  it  were  always  spring,  the  charm  of 
spring  would  be  gone.  If  it  were  ahvays 
summer,  we  should  lie  down  and  sleep  the 
days  away,  and  we  should  gradually  grow 
indifferent  to  the  beautiful  shapes  and  colours 
with  which  nature  adorns  the  world  in  the 
holiday  time  of  the  year.  Is  not  autumn 
charming,  with  its  moons  and  sunsets  and 
changing  colours  ?  And  what  can  be  pret- 
tier and  more  suggestive  of  fairy  fancies  than 
winter  in  its  garb  of  snow  and  icicle  ?  There 
are  plenty  of  bad  days  in  all  the  seasons, 
even  in  the  brightest,  and  it  is  those  which 
make  us  enjoy  the  good  all  the  more.  In 
the  last  weeks  of  my  dear  father's  life  I 
learnt  a  great  deal  from  him ;  it  was  almost, 
Kingsley,  as  if  he  created  a  new  life  within 
me,  and  he  had  the  power,  in  a  few  words, 
of  unfolding  wonders  and  making  you  under- 
stand them." 

"  Your  dear  father,"  said  Kingsley,  "  was 
a  wise  and  good  man — a  poet  too,  and  could 
have  been  almost  anything  in  the  artistic 
world  he  cared  to  aspire  to.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that,  Nansie  dear.  And  yet  he  was 
always  poor,  and  died  so." 

"  It  is  true,  Kingsley.  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause he  lacked " 

But  Nansie  paused  in  sudden  alarm,  and 
the  word  she  was  about  to  utter  hung  upon 
her  tongue.  It  distressed  her  also,  that  in 
what  was  in  her  as  to  the  reason  of  her 
father's  worldly  failure,  the  very  words  which 
Kingsley  used  towards  himself  should  have 
suggested  themselves  to  her. 

"Because  he  lacked" — prompted  Kingsley. 
"  Finish  the  sentence,  Nansie." 

"  The  desire  to  produce,  to  achieve,"  said 
Nansie,  in  a  stumbling  fashion. 

"No,  Nansie,  that  was  not  the  way  you 
intended  to  finish  the  sentence.  I  want  it  in 
the  original,  without  correction  or  after- 
thought.    Because  he  lacked —  " 

"  Application,"  said  Nansie  desperately. 

"  Exactly.  My  own  failing."  Kingsley 
spoke  gently,  and  as  though  he  was  not  in 
the  least  dismayed  by  the  example  of  an 
aimless  life  which  presented  itself  in  the 
career  of  Nansie's  father.  "  Your  father 
had  great  powers,  Nansie,  and  could  have 
accomplished  great  things  if  he  had  been  in- 
dustrious. But  he  was  a  happy  as  well  as  a 
good  man.  I  cannot  recall  in  any  person  I 
ever  knew  one  who  was  so  thoroughly  happy 


as  your  father.  He  did  harm  to  no  man. 
His  life  was  a  good  life." 

"Yes,  Kingsley."  And  yet  Nansie  was 
not  satisfied  with  herself  for  being  the  cause 
of  the  conversation  drifting  into  this  channel. 

"You  see,  my  love,"  said  Kingsley,  in 
his  brightest  manner,  and  Nansie's  heart 
beat  gratefully  at  his  cheerful  tone,  "  when 
a  truth  comes  home  to  a  man,  he  can  at  all 
events  learn  something  from  it  unless  he 
be  a  worthless  fellow.  When  he  sees  an 
example  before  him  he  can  profit  by  it  if  his 
mind  be  set  upon  it.  He  lays  it  before  him, 
he  dissects  it,  he  studies  it,  and  he  says, '  Ah, 
I  see  how  it  is.'  That  is  what  I  shall  do. 
Your  father  and  I,  in  this  matter  of  applica- 
tion and  industry,  somewhat  resemble  each 
other.  A  kind  of  innate  indolence  in  both 
of  us.  Well,  what  I've  got  to  do  is  to  tackle 
it.  Within  me  is  an  enemy,  a  bad  influ- 
ence, which  I  must  take  in  hand.  *  Come,' 
I  say  to  this  insidious  spirit,  '  let  us  see  who 
will  get  the  best  of  it.'  Thereupon  we  fall 
to.     The  right  thing  to  do,  Nansie  ? " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "but  you  must  not 
reproach  yourself,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  doing  so,"  he  said  quickly, 
before  she  could  proceed.  "I  am  applying 
the  discovery  I  have  made  to  the  touchstone 
of  philosophy.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
result,  not  the  slightest.  But  I  don't  think 
it  is  anything  to  lament  that  I  seem  to  find  a 
resemblance  in  your  father's  character  and 
mine." 

"  It  is  something  to  be  deeply  grateful  for, 
my  dear." 

"And  the  discovery  is  made  in  time. 
After  all,  I  am  a  young  man,  and  as  I  told 
you  I  intend  to  commence  with  a  new  slate. 
Really  I  intend  to  try  my  very  best." 

"And  you  will  succeed,  Kingsley,"  said 
Nansie  earnestly.  "You  are  sure  to  suc- 
ceed." 

"  Now  that's  comforting.  It  gives  a  fellow 
strength.  With  you  always  by  my  side,  it 
will  be  very  hard  if  I  fail.  But,"  and  here 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  passed  his  fingers 
through  his  hair  with  the  characteristic  of 
vagueness  in  him  which  sometimes  took  a 
humorous  and  sometimes  a  pitiful  turn,  but 
always  perplexed — "  succeed  or  fail  in  what  ? 
That  is  the  all-important  question.  There 
is  no  quarry  in  sight ;  it  will  never  do  to 
follow  a  Will-o'-the-wisp.  So  much  valu- 
able time  lost.  The  very  best  thing,  I  take 
it,  for  a  fellow  in  my  position  to  do,  is  to 
find  out  his  groove  and  fall  into  it.  Do  you 
consider  that  a  practical  idea  ? " 

"  Quite  practical,  my  love." 
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"  Yes,  to  find  out  the  groove  and  fall  into 
it.     Could  anything  be  done  with  tools  V 

His  voice  was  wholly  humorous  now,  and 
for  the  life  of  her  Nansie  could  not  help 
smiling,  "  And  what  tools  1 "  He  looked  at 
his  hands,  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 
"  Well,  all  that  is  in  the  future.  I  was  going 
to  remark  on  an  observation  you  made  a 
little  while  ago.  Oh,  I  remember  what  it  is. 
*  Change  produces  beauty.'  Now  that  struck 
me  as  serious.     How  about  love  f 

"I  did  not  mean  that,  Kingsley  dear. 
Love  stands  apart  from  everything  else.  The 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  love  is  to  be  found 
only  in  perfection  when  it  is  constant  and 
unchangeful.  To  me  it  is  the  same  as  my 
faith  in  immortahty.  My  love  for  you  will 
abide  in  me  for  ever.  Ah,  Kingsley,  do  not 
misunderstand  me,  or  misinterpret  what  I 
said ! " 

"I  do  not,"  he  said,  enfolding  her  in  his 
arms  and  embracing  her;  "I  could  never 
have  loved  any  other  woman  than  you,  I  can 
never  love  another.  So  you  see,  my  dear, 
you  are  not  quite  logical.  There  is  one 
thing  in  which  we  should  find  no  beauty  in 
change." 

They  strolled  through  the  woods,  exchang- 
ing fond  endearments,  pausing  often  in 
silence  to  drink  in  the  sweetness  and  the 
beauty  of  the  time  and  scene.  They  listened 
to  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  recalled 
the  remembrances  of  the  night  when  Kingsley 
came  to  Nansie  in  the  caravan, 

"  I  have  the  daisies  you  threw  up  to  my 
little  window,"  said  Nansie.  "We  listened 
to  the  nightingale  then." 

Some  time  afterwards  Nansie  spoke  to 
Kingsley  of  his  mother. 

"When  your  affairs  are  settled,"  she  said, 
"  do  you  not  think  that  she  would  help  you 
to  make  a  start  in  life  1  You  seldom  speak 
of  your  mother,  Kingsley." 

"  I  think  a  great  deal  of  her  and  of  my 
father,"  said  Kingsley,  "  and  I  have  hidden 
something  from  you  which  I  will  tell  you  of 
presently.  It  is  wrong  to  have  a  secret  from 
you,  but  I  really  did  it  because  I  felt  it  would 
distress  you.  Between  my  mother  and  me, 
my  dear,  there  was  never  any  very  close  tie. 
We  had  not  those  home  ties  which  I  think 
must  be  necessary  to  bind  parents  and  chil- 
dren together.  Since  I  was  a  young  child 
I  have  always  been  away  for  ten  months  or 
so  every  year  at  school  or  college,  and  fre- 
quently in  vacation  I  had  no  house  in  Lon- 
don or  elsewhere  in  which  to  spend  my 
holidays.  My  father,  engrossed  in  his  busi- 
ness, would  be  absent  from  England  some- 


times for  many  months,  and  my  mother  would 
I  often  accompany  him.     Then  you  must  un- 
derstand that  my  parents  are  as  one.     What 
i  my  father  says  is  law,  and  my  mother  obeys 
'  his  instructions  implicitly.     She  is  entirely 
;  and  completely  under  his  control,  and  has   « 
I  the   blindest   worship  of  him.    She   cannot  m 
believe  that  he  could  do  anything  that  was 
not  just  and  right,  and  if  he  says  a  thing  is 
so,  it  is  so,  without  question  or  contradiction 
,  from  her.     That  tells  fatally  against  me  in 
I  this  difference  between  my  father  and  me. 
I  In   her    judgment — although  she  does   not 
;  exercise  it,  but  submits  unmurmuringly  to 
I  his — he  is  absolutely  right  in  the  coui'se  he 
!  has   taken,    and    I   am    absolutely  wrong.  ■ 
I  During  the  last  week  I  spent  at  home  my  1 
j  mother  said  many  times  to  me,  '  Kingsley, 
be  guided  by  your  father.     For  your  own 
sake  and  ours  do  not  thwart  him,'   I  tried  to 
reason,  to  argue  with  her,  but  she  shook  her 
head  and  would  not  listen,  saying  continu- 
ally, *  I  know  all ;  your  father  has  told  me 
everything.'    I  half  beHeve  if  she  had  only 
listened  to  me,  and  consented  to  see  you,  as 
I  begged  of  her,  that  there  would  be  some 
hope ;  but  she  would  not.     Well,  my  dear, 
since  your  dear  father's  funeral  I  have  written 
to  my  mother." 

"  Yes,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie,  looldng 
anxiously  at  him. 

"  No  answer.    I  wrote  to  my  father,  too." 
"  Did  he  not  reply,  Kingsley  ? " 
"He  replied  in  a  very  effective  manner. 
You  know  I  received  a  letter  yesterday,  which 
I  led  you  to  believe  was  from  a  lawyer  1 " 
"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  It  was  not,  my  dear.  It  was  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  my  father,  returned  to  me  un- 
opened." 

"  Oh,  Kingsley  !  " 

"It  was  a  blow,  though  I  should  have 
been  prepared  for  it.  My  father  is  a  man 
of  iron  will,  Nansie ;  there  is  no  moving  him, 
once  he  has  resolved  upon  a  course.  I  dare 
say  this  inflexibility  has  helped  him  to  grow 
rich,  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  us.  And 
now,  my  dear,  let  us  talk  no  more  of  this  at 
present ;  it  troubles  me." 

They  diverged  into  other  subjects,  and 
Kingsley  soon  regained  his  hghtness  of 
spirits.  They  passed  into  an  open  glade  with 
trees  all  around. 

"A  beautiful  spot,"  said  Kingsley;  "and 
so  suitable !  " 

"For  what,  dear?" 

"For  the  caravan;  one  could  be  happy 
here  for  a  long  time.  But  that  castle  is  in 
the  air,  is  it  not,  my  dear  1 " 
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EVENING. 

"TXT^HY  does  each  evening  always  seem  my  last 

And  make  me  sad  ?     Because  the  sun  has  gone 
Westward  instead  of  south,  and  night  begun, 
And  longer  shadows  on  the  turf  are  cast  1 
No  !  but  because  God's  smile  seems  to  have  passed  ; 
As  when,  at  noonday,  o'er  my  head  clouds  fly. 
And  my  heart  sinks  till  the  dark  shade  goes  by — 
So  the  night  seems  to  swallow,  in  its  vast 
Abyss,  all  warmth  and  brightness,  and  to  blast 
My  hope.     For  warmth  and  light  seem,  on  this  earth, 
The  expression  of  God's  love,  like  joy  and  mirth ; 
And,  as  they  wane,  I  long  to  hold  them  fast. 
When  shall  I  feel  the  peace  of  veiled  night. 
As  much  the  expression  of  God's  love  as  light  ? 

JOHN    HUTTON. 
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FRIENDLY  TALKS. 
By  EDWARD  GARRETT,  Author  of  "  Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  ETa 
-FEARS  THAT  FETTER  AND   WORDS   THAT  WOUND. 


II. 


^HERE  is  one  error  into  which  the  devo-  |  fell  in  love 
-■-  tion  of  early  conjugal  love  is  very  likely  i  affection  was 
to  fall.  This  is,  to  endeavour  to  become  iden- 
tical with  its  object.  Now  this  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  law  which  attracts  oppo- 
sites  to  each  other.  The  attempt  often  in- 
volves at  least  a  temporary  or  partial  efFace- 
ment  of  the  very  qualities  which  first  at- 
tracted the  beloved  object.  An  American 
rhymer  humorously  touches  off  the  comic 
side  of  the  position.  He  describes  his  love 
for  a  learned  maiden — 

"  Whose  mind  of  long-forgotten  lore 
Is  an  unique  condenser : 
She  knows  by  heart  John  Stuart  Mill, 
And  likewise  Herbert  Spencer ! " 

After  reciting  her  wonderful  feats  among 
dead  and  living  languages,  the  simple  lover 
tells  how  he 

"  Thought  the  only  way  to  please 
Her  most  sesthetic  optic, 
Was  quietly  to  go  to  work 
And  master  ancient  Coptic ! 

"  And  this  I  did,  and  further  wrote 
A  mammoth  life  of  Moses, 
Also  three  volumes  in  blank  verse 
About  metempsychosis ! 

"  It  took  me  many  years,  and  when 
I  went  unto  her  dwelling, 
I  found — she'd  run  off  with  a  man 
Who  made  mistakes  in  spelling  !  " 

But  the  comedy  can  have  its  tragic  aspects. 
I  once  watched  the  beginning  of  a  little  life- 
dram^,  in  which  circumstances  gave  unusual 
prominence  to  the  mistake  involved  in  at- 
tempted conformity  with  the  presumed  de- 
sires of  the  beloved  one. 

A  gentleman  belonging  to  another  race, 
and  reared  under  an  alien  creed,  came  in  the 
days  of  his  youth  to  this  country.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  force  and  originality  of  cha- 
racter, with  dreams  and  aspirations  beyond 
his  years.  His  was  one  of  the  most  intensely 
sincere  natures  I  ever  came  across.  With 
him,  to  own  that  aught  was  good  and  right, 
meant  instantly  to  set  forth  in  pursuit  there- 
of. He  had  never  formally  abjured  the  faith 
of  his  forefathers ;  but  he  shrank  from  the 
coarser  features  of  its  permitted  practices, 
and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  degraded  and 
unprogressive  character  of  the  populations 
under  its  sway.  Mind  and  heart  were  alike 
open  to  the  influences  of  Christianity  as  set 
forth  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  Master 
and  His  first  disciples. 

Very  early  in  his  stay  in  this  country  he 


with  an  English  girl, 
Gentle, 
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and 
reciprocated.  Gentle,  swe 
and  loving,  she  was  yet  not  his  equal  in  force' 
of  character  or  elevation  of  mind.  He  was 
rising  above  his  fathers'  creed;  she  had  never 
grasped  hers.  And  yet,  of  course,  this  un- 
conscious daughter  of  Christian  influences 
and  civilisation  had  seemed  a  tower  of  light 
and  strength  to  one  who  could  compare  her 
with  nothing  but  a  household  of  women  who 
had  never  seen  the  outside  of  their  own 
dwelling,  or  read  any  books  except  Oriental 
theology  and  poetry,  in  whose  pages  the  sun  is 
still  going  round  a  certain  flat  plain  su? 
pended  over  the  abyss,  and  called  the  eartli. 

AVhen  I  came  to  know  her,  which  was  not 
till  after  their  marriage,  I  often  wondered 
what  she  had  really  comprehended  of  i\v 
bright  visions  of  future  work  and  influence  v:. 
which  she  was  to  be  associated,  and  wliich 
he  had  surely  expounded  to  her,  as  he  had 
done  to  sympathetic  friends.  It  was  quite 
easy  to  imagine  how  she  had  listened  and 
smiled,  and  vaguely  assented  and  decided 
within  herself  that  a  man  of  this  stamp  could 
not  be  too  tenderly  loved  and  followed. 

That  there  were  dangers  and  difl&culties 
besetting  such  a  match  was,  of  course,  patent 
to  the  most  commonplace.     After  these,  as 
obstacles  to  their  union,  had  been  argued 
away  by  the  young  couple,  one  can  conjur 
up  the  counsels  the  bride  would  receive  fron. 
most  female  advisers.     The  kindlier  would 
naturally  warn  her  that  her  husband  would 
have  many  prejudices  with  which  she  must 
deal  gently  and  patiently.  The  spiteful  would 
throw  out  gibes  as  to  the  jealousy  she  would 
have  to  cope  with ;  the  seclusion  in  whicli 
she  would  be  immured ;  the  bickerings  whic^ 
would  be  sure  to  ensue  from  their  very  di: 
ferent  ideals  of  right  and  propriety. 

Thus  one  side  of  wifely  duty  would  havi 
been  presented  to  her  with  undue  emphasi 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  and  ho. 
heart  would  have  been  so  terrified  by  tli 
presentment  of  the  dangers  lying  in  wait  t.^ 
destroy  her  husband's  love  as  to  lessen  hci 
joyful  faith  in  its  indestructible  vitality. 

Alas  !  she  had  no  strong  convictions  of  her 
own,  no  deep  sense  of  that  eternal  verity  of  all 
love,  that  in  the  end  no  love  can  ever  be  lost 
while  we  are  true  to  Him  Who  is  love  itself. 
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At  that  juncture  the  bridegroom's  nature,  ris- 
ing in  its  strong  high  tide,  and  fretted  by  all 
the  boundaries  it  had  hitherto  known,  could 
have  easily  worn  new  channels  for  itself,  from 
which  it  would  never  again  have  departed. 
But  the  poor  little  wife  sought  only  "to 
please  her  husband."  She  did  not  fix  into  a 
regular  habit  that  attendance  at  Christian 
worship  which  he  had  already  commenced. 
She  never  suggested  it;  she  shrank  even 
from  promptly  and  warmly  seconding  any 
proposal  of  his  in  that  direction.  She  would 
not  avail  herself  of  any  social  enjoyment  of 
friendships  which  he  actually  urged  upon  her. 
Even  the  sight  of  her  husband,  loyally  revert- 
ing to  the  study  of  his  own  sacred  book, 
though  he  fully  recognised  its  limitations 
and  its  errors,  did  not  inspire  or  embolden 
her  to  take  down  her  own  Bible,  and  invite 
him  to  study  that  with  her !  Probably  she 
might  have  said  quite  truly,  "  I  do  not  know 
it  better  than  you  do — not  even  as  well; 
your  mind,  comparatively  fresh  to  its  perusal, 
may  pour  new  life  into  words  which  are  little 
more  than  phrases  to  me."  He  had  married 
a  so-called  Christian  woman  because  he  had 
yearned  for  the  equal  companionshij),  the 
mutual  aspirations,  the  intelligent  home  life, 
which  he  felt  was  the  Christian  ideal.  And 
''to  please  him,"  the  woman  of  his  choice  gave 
up  what  very  slight  advantage  she  had  and 
became  as  nearly  as  she  could  like  one  whom 
he  might  have  wedded  without  any  fear, 
or  trouble,  or  danger  of  alienating  family  ties 
or  exciting  racial  animosity.  I  am  sure  that 
their  love  went  on  clinging  to  each  other. 
Yet  every  month  found  her  paler,  and  quieter, 
and  tamer,  and  we  heard  less  and  less  of  his 
dreams  and  ambitions,  and  sometimes  he 
spoke  fiercely  and  she  responded  fretfully, 
and  then  they  both  vanished  among  the 
dusky  millions  of  his  native  country,  and  we 
heard  of  them  n£)  more. 

But  I  often  think  of  them.  I  cannot  for- 
get the  flashing  light  in  his  dark  eyes  as  he 
opened  up  to  me  all  that  he  longed  and  hoped 
to  do  for  his  "  own  people."  What  might 
not  the  world  have  gained  had  he  but  loved 
and  been  loved  by  somebody  with  a  healthy 
Christian  individuality,  and  courage  and  faith 
to  stand  to  its  colours  ? 

"But  then  she  would  not  have  married 
him,"  says  one  of  my  audience. 

Possibly  not.  Or  the  marriage  might  have 
been  deferred  for  years.  It  might  have  never 
come  off  in  this  life. 

"  Then  it  would  have  never  happened.  For 
in  heaven,  you  know,  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage." 


What  do  you  mean  by  heaven  ?  In  "  the 
resurrection,"  which  we  may  fairly  under- 
stand to  mean  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God, 
I  think  we  can  easily  feel  (even  if  we  had 
not  been  told),  that  there  can  be  no  place 
for  that  kind  of  union  which  can  repeat  it- 
self as  often  as  sensuality  or  self-interest  may 
require.  There  those  truly  joined  together 
by  God  must  be  joined  vitally  as  are  the 
head  and  heart.  The  love  that  ends  so  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  delays  and  dangers 
incurred  under  the  will  of  that  Heavenly 
Father  in  whom  it  has  its  being.  Death 
itself  is  but  a  transient  incident  in  its  on- 
ward career.  And  the  love  that  is  not  to 
end  so  gains  nothing  by  all  its  compromises 
and  surrenders,  except,  possibly,  its  own 
speedier  extinction.  As  Herrick  quaintly 
says — 

"Love  is  a  kind  of  war :  hence !  those  that  fear! 
No  cowards  must  his  royal  ensign  bear." 

Our  little  reminiscence  is,  we  admit,  an 
extreme  illustration  of  a  peril  which,  never- 
theless, in  some  subtle  and  modified  form, 
besets  the  early  days  of  most  married  life. 
The  newly-wedded  pair  rush  together  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  self -surrender.  Nature  ordains 
they  should.  Only  this  period  of  sweet 
altruism  is  intended  to  teach  each  what  the 
other's  nature  is  and  requires,  and  at  what 
point  it  should  be  supplemented  and  enriched 
by  its  new  tie. 

As  we  have  said  already,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  rash  changes  in  former  tastes  and 
habits,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  being 
who  has  won  that  love,  which  has  now  to  be 
retained  for  ever.  Certainly  they  may  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  time  and  patience  and 
tact  have  discovered  how  they  may  be  fused 
with  other  tastes  and  habits  which  may  seem 
antagonistic,  when  they  are  only  opposite. 
It  takes  noon  and  night  to  make  a  perfect 
day. 

Nobody  can  live  happily  or  healthily^ 
growing  towards  the  full  development  of  his 
being,  except  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
that  being.  We  have  no  right  to  possess 
ourselves  of  a  dog,  if  we  shall  never  be  satis- 
fied with  it  except  when  it  is  standing  on  its 
hind  legs.  If  nothing. but  that  will  content 
us,  we  should  rather  look  out  for  a  monkey ! 

The  time  of  peril  in  this  matter  is  when 
the  first  delicious  novelty  is  growing  into 
easy  custom.  The  two  united  personalities 
will  both  surely  assert  themselves  sooner  or 
later.  But  one  must  be  the  first.  All  uncon- 
sciously some  old  pursuit  is  resumed,  some 
ancient  hobby  mounted,  perhaps,  for  the 
moment  actually  preferred   to  some  of  the 
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more  mutual  interests  that  have  been  so 
fascinating  lately.  Probably  whoever  has 
been  most  zealous  in  self-surrender  is  the 
first  to  give  offence,  suppressed  nature  in- 
voluntarily asserting  itself.  Then  the  other 
feels  a  sudden  jar,  which  finds  voice  in  an 
unfavourable  criticism,  a  derogatory  opinion. 

"  What,  reading  a  story-book  !  "  cries  the 
young  husband.  "  Did  not  you  know  I  was 
making  that  experiment  in  photography, 
which  you  professed  so  much  interest  in  last 
week  ?  You  must  have  seen  me  carry  the 
camera  past  the  window." 

The  bride  closes  her  volume  in  a  flutter. 
"  Oh  dear,"  she  says,  "  I  was  so  engrossed 
that  I  noticed  nothing,  and  yet  I  was  so  in- 
terested in  your  experiment !  Won't  you 
do  it  again,  or  will  it  be  too  much  trouble  1 " 

"If  you  had  really  attended  to  what  I 
said,"  he  replies  severely,  "you  would  have 
understood  that  it  is  difficult,  complicated, 
and  expensive.  However,  to  please  you,  I 
will  attempt  it.  This  time  it  will  be  pro- 
bably a  failure." 

The  little  bride  follows  him,  eager  and 
apologetic.  In  her  zeal  to  convince  him  of 
her  interest  she  makes  blunders,  at  which  he 
scoffs. 

"You  cannot  have  attended  to  the  expla- 
nation I  gave  last  week,"  he  says. 

She  assures  him  she  did. 

"Then  if  you  really  attended,  and  yet  failed 
to  grasp  my  meaning,  my  explanation  cannot 
have  been  very  lucid,"  he  observes.  This  is 
a  sore  point  with  him,  for  his  future  pros- 
pects in  life  depend  on  his  possession  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  power. 

"  I  daresay  I  am  very  stupid,"  she  admits 
humbly. 

He  does  not  gainsay  her  gentle  self-im- 
peachment. Better  that  there  be  some  fault 
on  her  part  in  this  matter  than  that  he  be 
proved  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  imparting 
knowledge.  Poor  fellow,  it  is  really  for  her 
sake  more  than  his  own,  that  he  dreads  such 
failure.  But  the  bride  notices  that  her  little 
confession  passes  uncontradicted,  and  though 
it  was  quite  honestly  made,  yet  his  tacit  con- 
currence hurts  her. 

"  I  never  had  any  scientific  inclinations," 
she  ponders  sorrowfully.  "  At  the  botany 
class  I  always  tried  to  save  the  flowers  in- 
stead of  dissecting  them.  And  in  history  I 
never  remembered  dates — only  incidents." 
She  is  not  inclined  to  concede  to  herself  that 
all  this  was  in  her  nature — nature  to  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  undoubtedly,  but  not 
flatly  contradicted  and  thwarted.  To  admit 
that  would  seem  to  her  to  mean  that  she 


was  not  suited  to  be  her  husband's  wife; 
and  the  very  thought  is  like  a  mortal  agony. 
It  is  far  more  easy  to  blame  herself — to  feel 
that  she  has  been  idle,  for  idleness  is  a  fault 
that  can  be  surely  cured. 

So  she  takes  herself  to  task,  and  forms 
sundry  resolutions.  She  will  read  no  more 
story-books.  She  will  put  herself  through  a 
course  of  Hallam's  "  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  She  will  read  so  many  pages  every 
day  from  Bacon's  "  Novum  Organum."  She 
will  buy  the  little  science  primers  on  che- 
mistry and  electricity. 

Somehow  she  finds  the  negative  resolu- 
tions are  the  easiest  to  keep.  She  does  read 
no  more  "  story-books."  She  duly  opens  her 
scientific  works  in  the  afternoons,  when  there 
will  be  no  household  interruptions.  She 
wades  through  a  page  or  two  of  them,  and 
falls  asleep.  She  goes  down  to  dinner,  irrit- 
able and  demoralised  with  a  sense  of  inferiority 
and  failure. 

Presently  she  is  aware  of  a  falling  off  of 
internal  resources.  Visiting  and  being  visited 
are  craved  for  as  excitements  rather  than 
accepted  as  social  duties, 

"  Fits  of  sprightly  malice  serve  to  bribe 
The  languid  mind  into  activity." 

That  scrutiny  of  human  destiny,  that  "  cri- 
ticism of  life  "  which  it  is  the  true  function 
of  fiction  to  furnish,  she  begins  to  seek  in 
gossip — in  the  sort  of  "  personal  talk  "  which, 
being  always  coloured  ^vith  personal  feelings 
and  prejudices,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  wise 
and  impartial  views  or  judgments. 

So  middle  life  finds  her  immersed  in  what 
she  calls  "  practical  things."  Her  wings  are 
clipped,  and  she  stays  in  her  own  barn-yard, 
"  her  mind  but  the  mind  of  her  own  eyes," 
knowing  nothing  of  all  that  nature  and  high 
emotion  can  contribute  to 

"  Support  the  mood 
Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low." 

She  smiles  contemptuously  on  "  poetry,"  and 
parades  her  adherence  to  the  superiority  of 
"  science  "  with  all  the  dogmatic  zeal  common 
in  ignorant  perverts  to  novel  and  ill-compre- 
hended creeds. 

Meanwhile,  it  cannot  be  said  of  her  that 

"  She  lives  remote 
From  evil-speaking  :  rancour,  never  sought, 
Comes  to  her  not :  malignant  truth  or  lie." 

She  knows  the  blot  in  every  one's  pedigree  ; 
she  scents  out  incipient  engagements,  thereby 
often  nipping  them  in  the  bud;  she  works 
out  imaginary  cases  of  "  circumstantial  evi- 
dence," which  proves  whatever  she  wishes 
against  anybody  who  falls  under  her  ban. 
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Meanwhile  her  husband  has  grown  even 
more  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits.  He 
spends  his  evenings  alone  in  his  laboratory, 
and  reads  only  the  scientific  papers.  He  has 
almost  lost  sight  of  the  human  side  of  things, 
yet  after  all,  we  do  live  in  a  world  of  men 
and  women,  and  not  of  jelly-fish  or  chemicals. 
Even  if  we  have  developed  from  them,  still 
never  to  get  beyond  them  is  like  sticking  in 
the  alphabet  of  a  language  instead  of  going 
on  to  its  masterpieces.  And  even  in  his  own 
line  he  has  not  achieved  the  success  that 
sound  judgments  prophesied  and  his  own 
ambition  craved.  His  powers  of  expression 
have  not  improved.  There  is  no  savour  of 
humour  or  salt  of  wit  in  the  solid  but  dry 
diet  he  offers  to  his  classes.  He  is  out  of 
touch  with  his  pupils,  whose  names  and  faces 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  remember.  His  col- 
leagues say  of  him,  "That  L.  is  a  deep  stu- 
dent— perhaps  the  foremost  man  in  his  sub- 
ject :  but,  unfortunately,  a  regular  Dry-as- 
dust  in  manner  and  methods." 

How  different  it  might  have  been  if  he 
had  not  resented  the  discovery  that  his  wife 
had  other  mental  interests  than  his  own,  if 
he  had  been  prepared  to  treat  her  mind  at 
least  as  tenderly  as  he  would  have  treated 
" a  new  specimen "  or  "a  recent  invention ;  " 
— in  short,  if  he  had  made  ready  to  accompany 
her  awhile  on  her  own  paths,  instead  of 
pushing  her  off  them  !  Were  her  "  story- 
books "  but  wishy-washy  aff'airs,  innocent 
and  refined  indeed,  but  weak  in  sentiment, 
and  vague  in  purpose  ?  Perhaps  so.  Yet 
nothing  but  crass  ignorance  on  his  part  could 
have  blinded  him  to  the  truth  that,  since  the 
world  began,  some  of  the  purest  souls  and 
loftiest  intellects  among  men  have  chosen 
this  form  in  which  to  clothe  the  truths  they 
had  to  offer  to  their  fellows.  We  will  not 
allude  to  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
and  the  Good  Samaritan,  but  might  he  not 
have  remembered  Cervantes  and  Defoe  and 
Scott  ?  He  could  have  tried  to  lead  his  wife 
to  enjoy  the  best  things  on  the  line  whereon 
her  faculties  were  already  alert.  Could  he  not 
recollect  that  his  own  scientific  tastes  had 
readily  passed  up  to  better  things,  through  the 
boyish  stages  of  delight  in  mere  "  explosion 
and  shock  ? "  In  his  wife's  progress  and 
gain  he  would  have  progressed  and  gained 
with  her.  Their  union  would  have  doubled 
their  life  instead  of  deducting  from  it.  The 
obstacles  of  either  would  have  been  trans- 
muted into  stepping-stones  for  the  other,  as 
I  have  heard  of  one  who  read  all  his  articles 
to  a  friend,  who  was  singularly  deficient  on 
the  lines  of  the  author's   work.      "By  the 


time  A.  succeeds  in  making  me  understand 
what  he  means,  he  knows  he  will  be  clear  to 
the  meanest  comprehension  in  his  public  au- 
dience," said  the  listener,  delighted  to  find 
his  very  stupidity  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
love. 

Let  us  all  be  sparing  of  scorn.  It  kills. 
Let  us  therefore  reserve  it  for  what  we  wish 
to  kill  —  for  impurity,  for  falseness,  for 
meanness.  But  let  the  humblest  gifts  and 
idiosyncrasies  be  rather  cherished  and  appre- 
ciated. Warmth  expands.  Mother  Earth 
folds  the  acorn  in  her  bosom,  and  lo,  pre- 
sently, it  is  an  oak.  But  if  we  trample  it  in 
a  gutter,  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  be  kind  to  each 
other's  souls.  Who  shall  reckon  how  much 
sin,  how  much  impoverished  vitality,  how 
many  maimed  minds,  yea,  how  many  short- 
ened lives  might  be  traced  to  cruel  depriva- 
tions inflicted  by  those  who  love — but  do 
not  love  either  wisely  or  well  enough.  It  is 
no  fancy  picture  which  the  poet  sets  before 
us — 

"She  died,  as  many  travellers  have  died, 
O'ertaken  on  an  Alpine  road  by  night ; 
Numbed  and  bewildered  by  the  falling  snow. 
Striving,  in  spite  of  failing  pulse  and  limbs, 
Which  faltered  and  grew  feeble  at  each  step, 
To  struggle  up  the  icy  steep,  and  bear 
Patient  and  faithful  to  the  last,  the  load 
Which  in  the  sunny  mom  seemed  light ! 

And  yet 
'Twas  in  the  place  they  called  her  home  she  died, 
And  they  who  loved  her  with  the  all  of  love 
Their  wintry  natures  had  to  give,  stood  by 
And  wept  some  tears,  and  wrote  above  her  grave 
Some  common  record  which  they  thoug'ht  was  true, 
But  I,  who  loved  her  last  and  best— I  knew." 

Sometimes  one  in  a  married  couple  feels 
very  sorely  tempted  to  drop  some  habit,  in 
which,  though  it  meets  with  no  opposition, 
rather  indeed  with  f riendlj^  furtherance,  their 
partner  never  dreams  of  joining  them.  It  may 
be  the  daily  reading  of  a  devotional  book,  the 
stated  attendance  at  some  service  of  worship, 
the  administration  of  some  detail  of  spiritual 
self-discipline.  It  seems  so  painful  to  have 
a  thought  or  an  action  apart !  It  seems  like 
self-righteousness — like  a  setting  of  oneself 
above  another,  who  may  be  honestly  recog- 
nised as  far  holier  and  sweeter. 

Not  so.     That  other  soul  may  have  divine 

food  that  we  wot  not  of  ;  so  let  us  persevere 

humbly  with  that  which  we   have   proved 

nourishing  to  our  own  souls.     The  one  may 

j  be  living  a  larger  life,  in  daily  contact  with 

j  ideas  and  duties  that  naturally  tend  to  ex- 

1  pand  the  heart  and  keep  open  its  avenues 

I  into  the  infinite  ;  the  other  may  be  involved 

I  in  a  dust  storm  of  petty  duties  and  anxieties, 

out  of  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 

retire  at  intervals  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 

To  insist  that  two  loving  hearts  must  have 

no  encouragement,  stimulus,  or  precept  which 
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is  not  equally  acceptable  to  both,  is  at  least 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  demand  that 
neither  should  touch  a  dish  which  the  other 
is  not  prepared  to  enjoy. 

We  can  trust  love  infinitely.     "  Whoever 
lives  true  life,  will  live  true  love."     Where  j 
it  is,   there  can  be  no  growing   apart,   but 
rather  a  final  union,  only  richer  for  every  in- 


dividualism which  has  been  absorbed  into  it 
As  sings  the  German  poet — 

"  Two  souls  in  sweet  accord, 
Each  for  each  caring,  and  each  self  unheard. 
Bringing  life's  discords  into  perfect  tune, 
True  to  ti'ue  feeling,  and  to  nature  living. 


Not  caring  if  less  bright  or  young  or  fair, 
Sure  to  be  ever  loved  and  sure  of  loving." 


NOT  GRUDGINGLY:    A  LAY  SEEMON. 

By  E.  M.  MAESH,  Author  of  "Edelweiss,"  "Saved  as  by  Fire,"  etc. 


np^HE  art  of  gracious  giving — how  rarely 
-■-  found  even  in  good  people,  who  bestow 
largely  of  their  wealth  in  charities,  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  and  are  looked  on  by  others 
as  generous,  liberal-minded  souls — how  little 
do  they  study  the  manner  of  their  giving  ! 
Note  the  effect  when  a  servant  enters  the 
room  with  a  subscription-book — the  naturally 
genial  expression  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
changes  immediately  to  one  of  querulous 
dissatisfaction ;  she  turns  over  the  leaves  in 
search  of  her  name,  to  find  whether  the  col- 
lector has  overstated  the  amount  she  gave 
previously,  or  what  is  the  general  average 
of  the  donations,  so  that  she  may  not  exceed 
or  go  too  far  below  it,  and  while  fumbling  for 
her  purse,  which  at  that  precise  moment  is 
sure  to  be  diflacult  to  find,  she  makes  a  run- 
ning commentary  thus ;  "I  really  think  the 
south  side,"  or  wherever  the  district  in  need 
lies,  "might  support  its  own  charities,  this 
parish  has  quite  enough  to  do — one  might 
be  always  giving,"  &c.  This  in  an  irritated 
tone,  the  while  she  intends  to  give  and  give 
liberally,  though  she  cannot  help  making 
this  protest  of  her  pocket  against  her  con- 
science. Does  it  never  strike  the  donor  the 
demoralising  efi'ect  such  fretful  charity  must 
have  upon  the  servant,  who  is  listening,  open- 
eared,  to  this  exemplification  of — love — save 
the  mark ! 

Now  does  this  good  woman  think  her 
pounds  or  shillings  will  be  put  to  the  debit 
or  credit  side  of  her  spiritual  account  1  The 
charity  is  certainly  the  gainer,  but  is  she  in 
any  way  bettered  by  the  disbursement  ? 
What  of  the  "  idle  words  1 " 

If  the  apparent  annoyance  be  only  surface 
deep,  and  the  wish  to  be  generous  really  sin- 
cere, why  lose  the  joy  which  cheerful  giving 
bestows  ?  why  imperil  the  safety  of  that  de- 
posit in  God's  bank,  which  will  some  day 
pay  back  principal  and  interest,  if  given — and 
be  sure,  on  no  other  condition — so  as  to  the 
Lord?     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gift  be 


really  grudged,  then  away  with  such  hum- 
bug !  To  give  because  to  see  your  name  in 
many  subscription  lists  adds  to  your  respec- 
tability, or  to  your  religious  reputation,  or 
even  from  a  hard  sense  of  duty,  is  enough 
to  make  poor  charity  narrow  her  cloak,  lest 
it  should  conceal  such  travesties  upon  her 
great  name.  Be  sure  that  every  penny  so 
bestowed  only  adds  to  your  debt  on  the 
lurong  side  of  the  ledger.  "  Although  I  give 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  have  not  love, 
it  is  nothing." 

Another  form  of  giving,  as  of  necessity,  is 
too  seldom  regarded  by  many  excellent  and 
well-meaning  people.  They  would  be  quite 
shocked  if  they  were  told  they  gave  grudgingly. 
They  do  their  duty  to  their  poorer  relatives  and 
dependents,  not  sparing  trouble  or  thought ; 
true,  but  how  do  they  do  it  ?  Graciously  or 
in  a  perfunctory  manner  ?  Do  they  not  mag- 
nify their  office,  or  wear  a  form  of  humility 
that  savours  of  its  antithesis  ?  When  they 
give  a  present  they  do  it  with  a  deprecating 
smile,  saying,  "  It  .ought  to  be  good,  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind."  Or  if  to  children,  "There, 
my  dear,  have  you  got  anything  as  nice  as 
that  ?  "  Thereby  making  the  recipient,  if 
she  be  proud  or  sensitive,  fear  that  her  gra- 
titude has  not  been  sufficiently  pronounced, 
or  that  she  has  failed  to  show  appreciation  of 
its  monetary  value,  the  while  her  heart  was 
full  of  the  real  value,  the  kindly  motive  and 
thoughtfulness  that  prompted  the  gift. 

By  this  lack  of  graciousness  the  gift  has  lost 
its  spiritual  essence,  and  become  a  mere  com- 
monplace expression  of  £  s.  d.  Think  of  this  : 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I 
have,  that  give  I  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Nazareth."  Ah,  there  you  find  the 
real  giver  ;  not  Lancelot,  nor  another,  but  the 
king  !  You  cannot  write  /  in  large  golden 
letters  over  your  gift,  if  you  realise  that  after 
all,  you  are  but  the  percolating  medium,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  royal  treasures,  and  by  set- 
ting your  value  upon  them,  are  placing  a  limit 
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to  them  you  have  no  right  to  do.  If  it  be 
but  a  muffler  to  one  going  on  a  long  cold 
journey,  don't  point  out  its  extra  length  and 
thickness,  or  insinuate  that  you  might  have 
got  a  cheaper  one  ;  if  Christ  put  it  into  your 
heart  to  give  it,  of  course  it  will  be  of  the 
best.  If  He  thinks  it  sufficiently  valuable  for 
you  to  bestow,  how  dare  you  put  your  sordid 
silver  and  gold  on  it  1  It  is  the  love  standing 
behind  you  acting  through  you  that  enhances 
the  price.  Give  then  lovingly,  graciously, 
you  will  receive  ever  so  much  more  grati- 
tude, ever  so  much  more  affection.  See  to 
it  that  your  sense  of  duty,  sterling  frame 
though  it  be  for  your  life's  picture,  enclose 
the  Great  Master's  handiwork,  the  portrayal 
of  love. 

There  are  many  real  Christians,  very 
practical,  very  honest,  whose  manner  alien- 
ates affection,  and  seems  merely  to  extort 


gratitude,  who  are  puzzled  and  hurt  and 
feel  a  jealous  twinge  when  they  see  others 
gaining  both  with  much  less  expenditure  of 
hard  cash.  Could  they  but  realise  that  a 
little  less  air  of.  See  how  good  I  am  to 
you,  how  much  trouble  I  take  for  you ;  and 
a  little  more  sympathy,  a  little  more  love, 
would  gain  a  response  from  hearts  that  seem 
difficult  to  win!  Wear  the  iron  circlet  of 
duty  by  all  means,  but  let  it  not  contract  by 
the  chill  atmosphere  with  which  you  sur- 
round it  till  it  becomes  a  cincture  wearisome 
to  the  flesh ;  but  wear  it  next  your  heart,  so 
that  it  may  expand  by  the  warmth  of  the 
divine  breathings  within  you,  so  that  you 
may  wear  it  lightly,  because  you  wear  it 
lovingly,  till  every  gift  bestowed  upon  an- 
other brings  a  joy  to  you  as  well  as  to  the 
recipient,  because  it  is  given,  not  grudgingly, 
nor  of  necessity,  but  as  to  the  Lord. 


ma:n^  ajstd  insect. 


I.— INSECTS  THAT  ARE  INJURIOUS. 


ALTHOUGH  of  late  years  the  subject 
has  been  brought  somewhat  prominently 
1  forward,  the  immense  importance  of  the  in- 
i  fluence  exercised  upon  us  by  insects  is  even 
'  yet  very  imperfectly  realised.  It  is  so  hard 
■  to  comprehend  that  our  food,  our  clothing, 
our  health,  our  very  existence  upon  the 
earth,  absolutely  depend  upon  the  abundance 
of  some  and  the  scarcity  of  others ;  that  to  a 
mere  atom,  scarce  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye,  power  may  at  any  time  be  given  to 
scourge  the  human  race ;  that  we,  the  highest 
of  mortal  creatures,  are  utterly  helpless 
against  some  of  the  most  lowly.  Yet  so  it 
is.  There  is  many  an  insignificant  insect 
which,  were  the  checks  upon  its  undue  in- 
crease once  removed,  would  in  a  few  short 
months  become  the  master  of  the  world.  All 
life  would  be  swept  away  before  it.  The 
whole  of  existing  vegetation  would  prove  in- 
sufficient for  its  wants,  and  not  a  green  leaf 
or  a  blade  of  grass- would  be  left  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Herbivorous  and  grami- 
nivorous animals,  deprived  of  their  food, 
would  die  of  starvation;  the  carnivorous 
species,  after  preying  for  a  time  upon  one 
another,  would  die  also.  And  man,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  hordes  of  the  destroyers, 
his  crops  dead  and  his  flocks  devoured,  would 
be  reduced  for  his  daily  food  to  what  little 
sustenance  he  might  procure  from  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  while  raiment,  as  we  understand 
the  word,  would  be  altogether  unattainable.  | 


And  can  we  doubt  that  before  very  long  he 
would  die  too  1 

This  picture  is  not  an  overdrawn  one.  We 
all  know  what  has  taken  place  in  times  of 
famine,  how  misery,  disease,  and  death  have 
ravaged  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  checked 
for  years  the  progress  of  industry  and  im- 
provement. And  were  such  an  insect  as  the 
locust  or  the  aphis  even  for  a  few  months  to 
increase  unchecked,  there  would  be  faminej 
and  worse  than  famine,  everywhere.  For 
man,  with  all  his  intellect,  all  his  science,  all 
his  skill,  all  his  stores  of  accumulated  experi- 
ence, is  literally  powerless  when  confronted 
by  an  insect  host.  What  can  he  do  when 
the  skies  are  blackened  by  the  destroyers, 
when  myriads  upon  myriads  are  succeeded 
by  myriads  more ;  when,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  every  square  inch  of  ground  has 
its  tenants,  crawling  over  one  another  three 
deep,  four  deep  perhaps,  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  food  1  What  can  he  do  but  stand 
and  look  on  while  all  that  he  depended  upon 
for  livelihood  is  swept  away  before  his  eyes  1 
Why,  even  the  combined  and  organized 
labour  of  thousands,  annually  almost  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  will  barely  suffice  to  hold 
locusts  in  check,  although  their  natural  ene- 
mies are  busily  employed  against  them.  And 
what  would  be  the  result  were  those  enemies 
to  cease  their  work  ? 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  show 
how  many  insects  there  are,  even  in  Eng- 
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Aphides  on  Rose. 


land,  whose  ravages 
yearly  deprive  us 
of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  produce, 
and  would,  but  for 
natural  limitations, 
be  infinitely  greater 
still ;  in  a  following 
one  I  shall  point  out 
how  many  of  these 
limitations  we  find  in 
the  members  of  the 
same  class  of  beings, 
and  thus  how  great 
is  the  favourable  as 
well  as  the  adverse 
influence  of  insects 
upon  ourselves. 

Were  the  insects 
of  the  world  to  be 
ranked  in  accordance  with  their  capabilities 
of  mischief,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
locust  itself  would  not  be  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  aphis — the  "  green  blight  "  of 
the  gardeners,  and  the  "  ant-cow  "  with  which 
most  of  us  are  more  or  less  familiar.  The 
former  is  b}^  far  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful creature,  no  doubt,  and  none  of  us  are 


unaware  of  the  part  which  it  has  played 
in  the  world  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
the  present  day.  But  the  increase  of  the 
latter  is  so  incredibly  rapid  that,  could  the 
two  be  placed  under  similar  conditions  as 
regards  the  withdrawal  of  all  natural  checks 
upon  their  multiplication,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  smaller  would  eventually  prrve  the 
more  powerful.  And  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that,  in  less  than  a  single  year, 
all  vegetation  suitable  to  its  requirements 
would  be  wholly  destroyed. 

For  two  most  important  laws,  absolutely 
binding  upon  insects  in  general,  are  relaxed 
and  partially  abrogated  in  the  case  of  the 
aphis. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
pelled to  pass  through  the  usual  introduc- 
tory stages  of  egg,  larva,  and  pupa,  but  is 
born  a  perfect  insect,  and  after  two  or  three 
hasty  changes  of  skin  is  ready  to  reproduce 
its  kind.  And  thus  a  second  generation 
may  enter  the  world  within  two  or  three 
days  of  the  first,  and  parent,  children,  grand- 
children, great-grandchildren,  and  great - 
great-grandchildren  be  living  and  working 
havoc  together. 

In  the  second  place,  sex,  practically  speak- 
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ing,  is  known  only  at  intervals,  and  usually 
only  in  the  last  generation  of  the  year.  All 
the  earlier  generations  consist  entirely  of 
female  insects,  and  these,  in  place  of  laying 
eggs,  produce  living  young  by  a  kind  of 
''  budding  "  process,  very  similar  to  that  for  j 
which  the  hydra  is  remarkable ;  and  all  j 
these  young  are  themselves  perfect  in  all  but 
size  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Thus,  every 
individual  aphis,  during  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  season,  is  the  possible  and 
probable  parent  of  a  large  family,  every 
member  of  which,  two  or  three  days  after 
birth,  will  itself  become  a  mother,  and  bear 
a  family  of  equal  dimensions. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  most  singu- 
lar insects  increase  may  be  shown  by  the 
statement — the  result  of  a  simple  calculation 


— that  the  fifteenth  generation  of  an  aphis 
which  had  been  allowed  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply altogether  unchecked  would  amount  to 
no  less  than  68,122,318,582,951,682,301,000, 
000,000,000,000  individuals  ! 

Now  such  a  row  of  figures  as  this  conveys 
but  little  true  impression  to  the  mind  ;  the 
number  is  far  too  immense  for  our  powers  of 
realisation.  But  we  may  in  some  measure 
illustrate  its  vastness  by  means  of  compari- 
son ;  and  this  Professor  Huxley  has  done  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

Assuming,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  thou- 
sand aphides  weigh  one  grain,  and  that  only 
a  very  stout  man  can  weigh  as  much  as  two 
million  grains — or  rather  more  than  twenty 
'  stones — he  shows  that  the  tenth  generation  of 
a  single  aphis  would  be  equal  in  point  of  actual 
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weight  to  more  than  half 
a  million  of  such  very 
stout  men ;  or,  practi- 
cally speaking,  to  the 
entire  population  of  the 
globe,  men,  women,  and 
children  together. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  ;  but  for  the  I  tion  on  to  the  fifteenth  generation,  which,  be 
sake  of  the  parallel,  let  us  carry  the  calcula- 1  it  noted,  would  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
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year.  Then  we  find  that  the  weight  of  the 
aphides,  exclusive  of  all  those  belonging  to 
previous  generations  which  might  still  sur- 
vive, would  be  equal  to  more  than  sixty-eight 
thousand  billion  times  the  weight  of  mankind 
to-day  ! 

Or  we  may  put  the  same  computation  in 
another  form,  and  assume  that  one  thousand 
aphides,  standing  one  upon  another,  would 
occupy  one  cubic  inch  of  space.  Then  the 
fifteenth  generation  of  our  aphis  would 
equal  in  bulk  rather  more  than  a  million 
globes  of  the  size  of  the  earth !  And  once 
more,  if  all  these  aphides  were  to  stand 
touching  one  another,  side  to  side  and  back 
to  back,  they  would  make  a  pathway  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun — ninety-two  and  a 
half  millions  of  miles  away — no  less  than 
1,273,986,635,369,800  miles  in  breadth  ! 

That  no  such  terrible  increase  ever  takes 
place  is  of  course  due  to  climatic  influences 
no  less  than  to  the  unceasing  labours  of  the 
many  aphis  foes,  whose  life-duty  it  is  to  limit 
the  increase  of  these  most  mischievous  crea- 
tures, and  so  to  prevent  their  undue  multi- 
plication. But  most  of  us  know  something  of 
the  ravages  which  aphides  are  still  able  to 
commit.  There  are  seasons  when  they  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  break  loose  for  a  while  from  all 
control,  to  bid  defiance  to  every  enemy,  and  to 
enjoy  for  a  brief  period  the  power  of  a  blast 
of  fire,  shrivelling  and  killing  the  vegetation 
which  they  visit,  stripping  the  earth  of  her 
garment  of  green,  and  leaving  behind  them 
a  desolation  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
desert  itself.     Scarcely  a  plant  is  free  from 


.,  their  attacks ;  scarcely  a  crop  have  we  which 
I  may  not  at  any  time  be  destroyed  by  them. 
And  when  I  mention  that,  even  so  lately  as 
the  year  1882,  the  gross  loss  incurred  by  hop- 
growers  alone  from  aphis  mischief  amounted 
in  this  country  to  more  than  £2,250,000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  national  prosperity  is 
influenced,  and  influenced  very  severely,  by 
one  small  insect  only,  in  one  branch  only  of 
its  destructive  work. 

For  such  a  deficit  means  far-  more  than  the 
mere  figures  would  seem  to  imply.  It  means 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  the  duty  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  upon  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  tons  of  blossom. 
It  means  a  loss  to  the  pickers  of  the  scanty 
wage  upon  which  they  depend  so  largely  for 
livelihood  during  the  weeks  of  early  autumn, 
and  of  their  one  brief  respite  in  the  year 
from  the  smoke  and  the  grime  of  the  town. 
It  means  a  loss  to  the  railways  of  the  amount 
usually  paid  for  carriage,  and  to  the  various 
agents  and  middlemen  of  the  commission 
claimed  by  them  for  their  intervention  be- 
tween grower  and  consumer.  Worse  than 
all,  it  means  the  importation  from  abroad  of 
produce  which  might  have  been  grown  at 
home,  and  the  consequent  pecuniary  loss  in- 
volved to  the  community  at  large.  And  all 
this  havoc,  all  this  suff'ering,  all  this  private, 
public,  and  national  loss,  is  due  but  to  one 
tiny  insect,  which  for  a  few  weeks  bid  de- 
fiance to  its  foes,  and  ravaged  the  land 
before  it. 

Nor  is  the  hop  the  one  and  only  culti- 
vated plant  which  suffers  from  aphis  attack 
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were  it  so  our  losses  would  be  comparatively 
trifling,  for  hops,  after  all,  are  not  a  neces- 
sity of  life.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  crop 
which  escapes.  Corn  is  destroyed — whole 
fields  of  it — by  an  aphis  which  settles  upon 
the  ear,  and  drains  the  sap  from  the  swelling 
grain ;  cabbages  by  one  which  clusters  be- 
neath the  leaves  and  in  the  heart,  and  ruins 
the  plant  for  human  consumption ;  beans 
by  another,  which  causes  the  stems  to 
wither  and  the  pods  to  shrivel  away;  let- 
tuces by  a  fourth,  which  lives  under- 
ground, and  by  damaging  the  roots  works 
irreparable  mischief  before  even  its  presence 
is  known. 

Nor  are  fruit-trees  exempt  from  its  perse- 
cution. There  is  an  aphis  of  the  apple, 
which  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  and  wither, 
destroying,  as  it  were,  the  very  lungs  of  the 
tree.  And,  as  though  this  were  not  suffi- 
cient, there  is  the  terrible  woolly  aphis,  or 
American  blight,  which  attacks  the  stems, 
the  branches,  and  the  twigs,  robs  them  of 
their  sap,  renders  the  wood  spongy  and 
unhealthy,  and  finally  kills  the  tree  alto- 
gether. 

Then  there  is  an  aphis  of  the  plum ;  an 
aphis  of  the  cherry  ;  and  so  on,  all  equally 


mischievous.  I  have  seen  the  former  of  these 
in  such  immense  abundance  that  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  was  whitened  by  their  cast 
skins,  and  looked  almost  as  if  covered  by  a 
thin  coating  of  snow.  And  of  course  the 
injury  to  the  trees  attacked  is  most  severe. 
The  sap  is  sucked  out  from  the  leaves  and 
green  twigs,  the  lungs  of  the  tree  destroyed, 
and  even  the  bark  covered  with  the  thick, 
sugary  secretion  generally  known  as  "honey- 
dew,"  which  chokes  the  pores,  and  adds  still 
more  to  the  injury.  The  fruit  does  not 
swell ;  the  young  wood  is  checked  ni  its 
growth.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  in- 
fested trees  present  a  most  pitiable  appear- 
ance, and  not  uncommonly  they  fail  to  rally 
from  the  drain  upon  their  resources,  droop, 
wither,  and  finally  die. 

I  say  nothing  of  aphides  of  minor  impor- 
tance, such  as  those  which  affect  the  turnip, 
the  swede,  and  the  pea ;  their  mischief  is  at 
times  considerable,  but  never  of  the  first  im- 
portance. But  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  England's 
produce  absolutely  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  aphis  foes  and  certain  cli- 
matic conditions.  A  short  delay  in  the 
coming  of  ladybirds  and  their  allies,  a  few 
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■weeks  of  drought,   a  few  days  of  easterly  i  lopment ;  any  one  of  these  may  mean  wttQt 
wind  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  plant's  deve-  |  destruction  of  valuable  crops,  utter  ruin  to 
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fanners  and  to  labourers  alike,  through  the 
agency  of  the  aphis.  Human  precautions, 
human  endeavours,  and  human  remedies  are 
of  no  avail  whatever.  To  strive  against  an 
aphis  host  is  like  attempting  to  stem  the 
rising  tide.  Labour  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
make  way  against  it,  and  all  that  we  do  in 
so  labouring  is  to  throw  good  money  after 
bad,  to  increase  a  loss  which  can  by  no  pos- 
sible means  be  averted,  and  to  demonstrate 
man's  utter  weakness  when  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  powers  and  the  armies  of 
Nature.  The  aphis  for  the  time  is  master, 
and  master  it  must  remain  until  the  storms 
destroy  it,  or  its  natural  foes  arrive — as 
arrive  they  surely  will — and  reduce  it  once 
more  to  its  normal  abundance. 

Such  a  visitation  is  a  calamity  which  may 
at  almost  any  time  befall  us,  a  death-bearing 
sword  which  is  ever  hanging  over  our  heads 
by  the  slenderest  of  hairs,  and  threatening 


to  descend  upon  us  at  every  breeze  that 
blows.  And  that  it  does  visit  us,  does  de- 
scend so  seldom,  is  the  best  possible  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  with  which  Nature 
has  safeguarded  us  against  the  effects  of  her 
own  persecution. 

And  so  it  ever  is  with  her.  She  strikes 
us,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  stretches  forth  the  other  in  friend- 
ship. She  restores — generally  in  secret — 
that  which  she  takes  away,  and  she  is,  in  all 
cases  and  at  all  times,  our  best  and  most 
unfailing  ally  in  the  war  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  on  against  herself.  Through 
Nature  we  suffer,  and  yet  through  Nature  we 
gain.  We  have  only  to  accept  her  proffered 
aid  to  escape  the  losses  which  will  otherwise 
inevitably  befall  us.  And  when  receipts  fail 
on  the  whole  to  balance  expenditure,  the 
fault  almost  invariably  in  some  way  lies  with 
ourselves.  ? 

THEODORE  WOOD.       J 
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"  TT  is  fit  that  a  citie  should  not  only  be 
-*-  commodious  and  serious,  but  also 
merry  and  sportfull."  So  said  Fitzstephen, 
in  his  introduction  to  a  description  of  the 
sports  and  pastimes  indulged  in  by  the 
citizens  of  London.  Cock-fighting,  ball-play, 
horse-exercise,  with  trials  of  warlike  feats  in 
the  fields,  sports  of  various  kinds  on  the 
frozen  Moorfields,  boar-fighting,  bear  and 
bull-baiting,  hunting  and  hawking,  quinten 
and  tennis,  mummery  by  torchlight,  lance- 
exercises  on  horseback  and  on  the  water, 
stage- playing  and  shows  of  every  description, 
Christmas  revellings  and  May-^lay  pastimes 
— these  were  all  in  vogue  in  the  city  of 
London  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It 
would  be  an  amusing  sight  to  witness  the 
■dismay  of  our  present  race  of  police  at  such 
proceedings,  for  they  would  not  look  with 
favour  upon  the  erection  of  a  maypole  in 
Leadenhall  Street  or  a  game  of  quinten  in 
Cornhill ;  and  equally  surprised  would  the 
inhabitants  of  Wapping  be  to  see  the  monarch 
of  the  realm  following  a  stag  into  one  of  their 
backyards.  Our  city  has  undergone  a  won- 
derful transformation,  and  its  inhabitants, 
especially  the  poorer  classes,  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. 

Two  peeps  only  will  I  give,  which  serve 
to  show  the  apparent  ease  with  which  at  the 


time  of  John  Stow  the  citizens  could  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  open  air. 

**  In  the  moneth  of  May,  namely  on  May  day  in 
the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would 
walke  into  the  sweet  Meddowes  and  green  woods, 
there  to  rejoyce  their  spirits  with  the  heauty  and 
savour  of  sweet  Flowers,  and  with  the  harmonie  of 
Birdes,  praising  God  in  their  kinde." 

"  On  the  Holy-dayes  in  Summer,  the  Youths  of 
this  Citie  have  in  the  Field  exercised  themselves,  in 
leaping,  dancing,  shooting,  wrestling,  casting  of  the 
stone  or  hall,"  &c. 

As  a  contrast  to  these  quotations  I  will 
give  one  from  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  first  published 
in  1882  :— 

"Only  those  who  live  among  the  artisan  and 
labouring  classes,  or  who  personally  interest  them- 
selves in  their  welfare,  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  sad  condition,  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
those  who  are  periodically  able  to  change  the  scene, 
under  which  tens  of  thousands  of  them  live  and  dv  . 
Unless  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  parks 
(and  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  the  labouring 
class  which  lives  within  easy  reach  of  such  places ! ), 
the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  relaxation  an<l 
recreation  is  in  the  thoroughfares,  where  every 
inhalation  of  air  is  laden  with  dust,  grit,  and  dirt, 
the  shakings  of  innumerable  door-uiats ;  their  chil- 
dren for  the  most  part  have  no  playground  but  tlie 
gutter  and  the  pavement.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  those 
who  live  in  the  poor  and  crowded  districts  seldom 
escape  from  their  dismal  surroundings.  Perhaps,  f  ii 
i-are  and  accidental  occasions,  some  of  them  get  a 
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glimpse  of  suburban  country ;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  live  amidst  din  and  uproar." 

No  doubt  the  city  of  London  in  the  days 
of  Stow  was  a  pestilential  little  collection  of 
dirty  houses  and  narrow  streets ;  no  doubt  the 
weaker  members  of  the  community  suffered 
from  far  more  discomfort  and  far  worse  dis- 
eases than  their  equals  now ;  and  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  a  downpour  of  rain  or 
a  period  of  drought  must  have  been  infinitely 
greater  than  can  be  experienced  in  these 
more  enlightened  days.  Pavements,  mac- 
adamised roads,  gas-lamps,  closed  sewers, 
Thames  Embankments,  railway  lines,  the 
penny  post  and  telegraph  service,  with  a 
thousand  more  of  such  improvements,  in- 
cluding an  ever-increasing  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  pain  and  disease,  and  the  ways  of 
preventing  and  alleviating  them,  have  made 
London  and  Londoners  healthier,  and  per- 
haps happier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ever-spreading  rows  of  houses,  the  absorption 
into  one  huge,  unwieldy  town  of  all  those 
numerous  villages  which  used  to  be  separated 
from  the  City  by  pleasant  meadows,  leafy 
woods  and  rural  lanes,  have  wrested  from  the 
citizens  their  chief  source  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion. It  is  not  long  since  a  rustic  footpath 
led  from  London  to  Islington,  and  many  are 
now  living  who  can  remember  the  Tyburn 
turnpike  across  the  road,  near  where  the 
Marble  Arch  now  stands,  an  iron  tablet  still 
recording  its  position.  Hyde  Park  Corner 
was  but  a  short  time  ago  similarly  spanned  by 
a  toll-bar  gateway,  illuminated  by  twelve  oil 
lamps.  These  examples  of  the  changes 
London  has  undergone  could  be  multiplied 
ad  libitum;  each  district  "without  the  walls" 
still  contains  many  signs  of  its  rural  origin, 
and  each  parish  of  which  the  great  metro- 
polis is  formed  is  still  deeply  interesting  to 
the  antiquarian  student.  But  perhaps  some 
readers  will  better  realise  the  wonderful 
growth  of  London  by  a  statement  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  while 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  streets  have  been 
annually  added  to  the  metropolis. 

What  does  all  this  mean  1  It  means  that 
■London  is  extending  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  that  the  chances  of  enjoying  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  shrinking  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
children  and  youths  to  run  and  play  in  the 
fields  and  meadows,  or  for  their  elders  to 
take  pleasant  and  refreshing  walks  in  the 
rural  lanes,  listening  to  the  birds  singing  in 
the  woods  ;  if  they  wish  to  be  "  merry  and 
sportfull"  now,  they  are  driven  to  such  recrea- 


tion as  can  be  obtained,  by  payment,  in  low 
music-halls,  theatres,  and  public-houses,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  a  healthful  exchange.  It 
may  be  argued  that  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  open  spaces,  parks,  gardens,  and 
playgrounds  lately  planted  in  various  parts 
of  London.  Certainly  this  is  so,  and  but  for 
this  fact  we  should  be  far  worse  off  than  we 
are  at  present.  Four  bodies  are  mainly  to 
be  thanked — the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Works, 
the  London  School  Board,  and  a  society, 
wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, known  as  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gar- 
dens Association.  But,  deeply  thankful  as 
we  may  be  for  this  provision  of  open  spaces, 
will  a  trim  enclosure  such  as  South wark  Park, 
surrounded  by  brick  walls  and  iron  railings, 
with  rows  of  young,  shadeless  trees,  and 
neat,  gravelled  paths,  in  any  way  compare 
with  a  leafy  wood,  where  the  birds  are  wont 
to  sing  and  where  the  flowers  spring  natu- 
rally from  the  ground  ?  Or  is  there  any 
comparison  between  an  asphalted  courtyard, 
which  has  to  serve  as  a  playground  for  hun- 
dreds of  children,  and  a  sweet-scented  mea- 
dow, bounded  by  budding  hedgerows  ? 

It  is  well,  when  advocating  a  remedy  for 
any  special  evil,  to  face  that  evil  in  its  worst 
forms ;  it  is  well,  when  seeking  a  cure  for 
any  particular  disease,  clearly  to  realise  to 
what  extent  the  disease  itself  may  grow. 
Now  the  disease  that  has  come  with  such 
force  upon  London  is  one  the  end  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  see.  Suburban  fields  are, 
as  it  were,  being  daily  snatched  from  our 
grasp,  new  rows  of  houses  are  springing  up 
under  our  very  eyes,  and  are,  almost  as 
quickly,  finding  tenants,  while  the  difficulty 
of  securing  ground  which  can  be  preserved 
for  recreation  is  increasing  proportionately. 
The  parks  of  London,  so  frequently  called 
its  "lungs,"  are  ridiculously  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  body  and  its  limbs.  In  fact 
so  limited  is  its  breathing  capacity  that,  if  it 
can  be  likened  to  any  living  frame,  it  must 
be  to  one  long  since  doomed  to  a  fatal  form 
of  consumption,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
visit  these  so-called  "  lungs  "  on  a  fine  warm 
day  to  see  how  congested  they  are.  What 
is  the  remedy  which  can  meet  so  difficult  a 
case  1  I  see  no  other  than  that  which  has 
been  tried  hitherto,  but  I  think  that  far 
more  vigorous  eff'orts  might  be  made,  more 
systematic  and  eff"ectual  steps  taken,  to  carry 
out  this  remedy. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
has  done  well  with  the  funds  at  its  disposal. 
To  it  we  owe,  in  great  part,  the  preservation 
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to  the  public  of  Epping  Forest,  Burnham 
Beeches,  Coulsdon  Common,  Kilburn  Park, 
Highgate  Woods,  and  probably  Clissold  Park, 
besides  some  smaller  open  spaces,  including 
Bunliill  Fields,  in  or  near  the  City. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
powers  over  the  great  belt  of  houses  which 
surround  the  City  proper,  and  the  ratepayers 
owe  to  this  body  the  formation,  the  preser- 
vation and  the  maintenance  of  very  many 
useful  recreation-grounds,  such  as  Finsbury 
Park,  Southwark  Park,  Hampstead  Heath, 
Hackney  Downs,  and  the  Embankment 
Gardens.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Board 
of  Works  several  of  the  small  gardens,  open 
churchyards,  commons  and  greens  in  Lon- 
don and  the  suburbs  would  not  have  been 
available,  as  they  are  at  present,  for  public 
recreation. 

To  a  few  of  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
thanks  are  due  for  the  provision  of  open 
spaces,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  laying 
out  the  parish  churchyards;  and  among  them 
perhaps  that  of  Hackney  deserves  special 
mention. 

The  authorities  at  Her  Majesty's  Office  of 
Works  have  also  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and 
a  very  important  part  they  play  in  the 
matter.  They  cater,  as  it  were,  for  the 
aristocratic  citizens — though  even  St.  James's 
Park,  once  the  resort  of  the  gayest  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  land,  has  lately  become 
noted  as  a  sort  of  out-door  casual- ward  for 
the  most  outcast,  the  poorest  and,  we  are 
told,  the  least  clean  among  the  dwellers  in 
London  ! 

The  London  School  Board  has,  within  the 
past  seventeen  years,  in  a  measure  provided 
for  tlie  wants  of  the  elementary  school-chil- 
di'cn.  Each  of  its  schools,  which  number 
over  three  hundred,  has  a  playground  at- 
tached, in  some  cases  certainly  a  very  small 
one,  l3ut  in  other  cases  of  considerable  size. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  work  of  the 
voluntary  associations. 

The  Commons  Preservation  Society  has 
(lone  good  service  for  the  community,  and 
well  would  it  have  been  if  this  body  had 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  society  to  keep  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  upon  all  common  lands,  and  to 
stop  the  encroachments  of  builders,  railway 
companies,  &c.  But  it  is  naturally  in  the 
suburbs  and  outlying  parts  of  the  metropolis 
that  its  influence  is  most  felt,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  its  efforts  are  not  even 
limited  to  the  London  district,  but  are  for 
the  whole  kingdom. 

To  the  Kyrle  Society  is  due  the  laying  out 


of  three  disused  burial-grounds  and  a  few 
small  public  and  semi-public  gardens.  It 
has  also  rendered  assistance  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  Parliament  Hill  and  some  other  open 
spaces,  besides  having  given  grants  of  seats, 
flowers,  &c.,  to  certain  existing  recreation- 
grounds. 

A  few  years  ago  some  members  of  the 
National  Health  Society  thought  it  their  duty 
to  take  up  the  open  space  question,  and  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose.  A 
few  seats  in  various  public  gardens  still  bear 
the  inscription,  "  The  gift  of  the  National 
Health  Society,"  but  there  were  no  funds 
with  which  this  body  could  cope,  in  any  small 
degree,  with  the  needs  of  the  popidation. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  Association,  a  voluntary  society 
which  sprang  into  existence  in  1882.  The 
Earl  of  Meath  (then  Lord  Brabazon),  who 
had  himself  added  to  the  open  spaces  in 
London,  felt  that  there  was  a  vast  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  which  there  was  very  little 
hope  of  effecting  through  the  Corporation, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  or  the 
local  vestries,  unless  fresh  pressure  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  He  went  to 
work,  therefore,  to  start  an  association  for 
the  provision  of  gardens,  playgrounds,  gym- 
nasia, &c.,  especially  in  poor  districts,  and 
thought  to  absorb  into  it  the  open  spaces 
committees  of  the  National  Health  Society 
and  the  Kj^rle  Society.  The  former  society 
gladly  agreed,  and  its  efforts  in' this  direc- 
tion were  merged  into  the  new  venture. 
The  latter  society  declined  the  privilege. 
All  those  persons  who  had  shown  any  in- 
terest in  the  open  space  movement  were 
asked  to  join  the  new  association,  and  though 
it  was  only  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  held  in 
November,  1882,  it  now  numbers  over  five 
hundred  members  and  many  additional 
subscribers  who  are  non-members,  while 
upAvards  of  three  hundred  separate  matters 
have  come  under  its  consideration,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  have  been 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  including  the 
laying  out  of  between  thirty  and  forty  re- 
creation-grounds, assistance  given  in  the  lay- 
ing out,  formation,  and  opening  of  about 
ninety  public  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
gymnasia,  and  successful  opposition  to  se- 
veral railway  and  other  bills  which  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  or  to  curtail  existing  open 
spaces.  The  income  of  the  association,  in 
its  fourth  year,  amounted  to  nearly  £11,000, 
£5,000  of  which  came  from  the  fund  raised 
by  the  Mansion  House  Council  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Unemployed,  and  was  spent  solely  in 
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wages  to  deserving  workmen ;  while,  at  the 
present  time,  the  proceeds  of  another  appeal 
from  the  Mansion  House  are  being  entrusted 
to  the  association  for  use  in  laying  out 
grounds. 

These  then  are  the  several  official  and 
voluntary  bodies  in  whose  hands  the  cure  of 
the  disease  now  lies. 

We  may  hope  one  day  to  see  established 
in  London  a  new,  central,  governing  body, 
which  shall  combine  in  one  the  work  of  the 
Corporation,  the  local  vestries  and  district 
boards,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Office  of  Works.  One  branch  of  its  labours 
must  certainly  be  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  open  spaces,  parks,  gardens,  play- 
grounds, commons,  and  gymnasia,  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  and  the  placing  of  seats  in 
thoroughfares,  &c.  But,  until  the  new  body 
exists,  the  best  must  be  made  of  the  present 
means  of  dealing  with  this  all-important 
question,  and  more  vigour  should  be  thrown 
into  the  effort.  The  Corporation  ought  not 
to  be  hampered  for  funds  by  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  coal,  corn,  and  wine  dues  ; 
Her  Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
should  not  be  so  surrounded  with  officialism 
and  tied  in  with  red  tape  ;  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  the  local  vestries  should 
be  more  bold  in  rating  the  population  for  the 
sake  of  improvements  of  which  the  benefits 
are  undoubted  ;  the  London   School  Board 


should  be  encouraged  to  provide  further  for 
the  physical  needs  of  the  elementar}^  school 
children ;  the  Commons  Preservation  Society 
should  be  backed  by  increased  support,  so 
that  its  work,  which  is  mainly  legal,  may  be 
carried  on  more  vigorously ;  the  Kyrle 
Society  should  be  assisted  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  the  influence  of  beauty  into  the  midst 
of  the  dull  lives  and  monotonous  surround- 
ings of  the  London  poor ;  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community 
should  send  a  subscription  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Public  Gardens  Association,  83,  Lancaster 
Gate,  W.  This  body  supplies  the  deficiencies 
of  all  the  others  and  does  good  wherever  it 
can,  in  as  public-spirited  and  large-minded 
a  manner  as  possible,  nothing  being  too 
small  and  nothing  too  large  for  its  con- 
sideration. There  are  still  many  outlying 
woods  and  meadows  to  be  saved  from  the 
builder's  hands,  and  many  vacant  pieces  of 
land  in  crowded  districts  which  could  be 
turned  to  good  account.  Houses  are  built 
more  quickly  than  recreation-grounds  are 
made, — a  fact  which  seldom  stirs  the  apathy 
of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  possible  that  if 
more  vigorous  efforts  were  made  in  the  direc- 
tions I  have  pointed  out,  the  present  order 
of  things  might  be  reversed ;  and  well  would 
it  be  for  this  and  succeeding  generations  if 
the  surroundings  of  our  city,  instead  of  be- 
coming covered  by  rows  of  streets,  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  what  may  yet  exist  of 
natural  beauty. 


TO  WINTEE. 

BEGONE  !     Oh,  soulless  Winter  !     Hence,  away  ! 
And  take  with  thee  thy  bitter  winds  and  keen. 
Go,  hide  thy  hoary  beard,  thy  locks  all  grey ; 
Thy  white,  white  frosts,  thy  storms  of  snow  allay ! 
For  we  would  view  again  our  plains  of  green. 

Hence  with  thee.  Winter,  away,  begone  ! 

Thou  that  hast  held  in  servitude  so  long 
Our  earthly  paradise ;  and  let  the  sun 
Unloose  thy  chains  of  frost,  that  earth  may  don 

Her  summer  garb ;  and  let  the  birds  give  song. 

Long  hast  thou  held  thy  pow'r  without  dispute  : 

Wouldst  thou  then  grudge  sweet,  gentle  Spring  a  place  ? 
Wouldst  thou  beguile  the  trees  to  yield  their  fruit, 
That  when  June  comes  she  may  assume  thy  suit, 
And  'stead  of  garlands  wear  a  hoary  face  ? 

Eesign  thy  pow'r  awhile,  then.  Winter  drear ; 

A  little  space  thou  wilt  again  resume 
The  monarch's  throne,  which  doth  thee  now  upbear. 
Oh,  seest  thou  not  the  widow'd  mother's  tear. 

And  violets  all  drooping  in  their  bloom  ? 


Ah,  me,  thou  art  a  tyrant  cruel  and  stern  ! 

A  tyrant  over  whom  no  light  hath  grace  ! 
Cannot  our  tears  avail  ?    Wilt  thou  not  turn  ? 
Thy  looks  are  brazen,  and  so  full  of  scorn ; 

No  lines  relentful  ever  marked  thy  face. 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  monarch,  why  not  go, 

And  let  this  earth  be  filled  once  more  with  gladness  ? 
Fast  bind  thy  moaning  winds  which  bitter  blow, 
And  stay  not  here  to  add  to  grief  and  woe  ! 

Hence  with  thee,  then,  and  take  with  thee  thy  sadness. 

Without  a  murmur  Autumn  yields  to  thee, 
That  thou  may'st  hold  in  silence  thy  fell  sway. 

Then  thou  didst  lock  the  earth  with  thy  strong  key, 

That  she  all  emptiness  should  'pear  to  be  : 

Soon  didst  thou  come,  and  late  thou  goest  away  1 

On,  hoary  king,  to  whom  all  earth  must  bow. 

When  zephyrs  soft  are  made  to  moan  and  sigh ; 
Men  shudder  when  they  view  thy  austere  brow, 
And  hear  the  groaning  trees  with  leafless  bough ; 
And  at  thy  coming  merry  song-birds  fly  ! 

Why,  then,  art  thou  loathsome  to  depart  1 

None  bids  thee  stay,  but  fain  would  say  "  Farewell ;  " 

Thou'st  had  all  that  thou  canst  claim  of  each  heart : 

Is  pow'r  so  flattering  thou  canst  not  part  ? 

Oh,  haste  thou  back  with  thy  harsh  winds  and  fell  ! 

I  say  "  Adieu  !  "     Oh,  do  I  say  in  vain  1 

Haste  thee  hence,  turn  not  to  show  thy  locks. 
Away,  away,  yield  up  to  Spring  the  reign, 
Whose  blooming  face  we  fain  would  see  again, 
''Adieu  !  adieu  !  "  comes  from  the  echoing  rocks. 


THE  POYEETY  OF  CHEIST. 


By  the  Rev.  HENRY  SIJ^ION. 


"  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that  ye 
thix)ugh  His  poverty  might  be  rich."— 2  Coh.  viii.  9. 


IM"  this  chapter,  and  in  that  which  follows, 
the  apostle  Paul  is  urging  upon  the  good 
people  at  Corinth  the  great  duty  and  the 
greater  privilege  of  being  liberal  after  a  godly 
sort :  he  does  so  not  on  the  ground  of  utility 
only,  but  especially  for  the  sake  of  Christian 
completeness.  He  gives  the  Church  credit 
for  many  things.  He  as  much  as  says,  "  I 
do  not  fail  to  recognise  among  you  men  of 
strong  faith :  some  of  you  have  a  very  re- 
markable gift  of  speech  :  it  is  a  delight  to 
me  to  hear  you  speak :  not  only  have  you 
something  to  say,  but  you  know  how  to  say 
it.  Then  you  are  an  intelligent  people,  and 
withal  diligent,  and  with  your  love  for  me  I 
find  no  fault.  But  I  cannot  say  that  you 
are  a  giving  people.  I  was  the  other  day 
in  Macedonia.  You  know  what  a  poor 
neighbourhood  it  is,  and  how  financially 
weak  the  churches  are.  I  went  not  to 
preach  a  special  sermon,  but  a  sermon  on  a 
special  occasion,  and  to  my  utter  astonish- 
ment I  found  there  was  to  be  no  collec- 
tion. I  inquired  how  it  was,  and  they  told 
me  that  it  had  been  made.  Made  ?  I 
said.  '  Yes.'  Then  they  brought  it  to  me ; 
and  when  I  looked  at  it,  and  then  at  the 
poorly-clad  people  before  me,  I  could  hardly 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  take  it ;  but  seeing  my 
reluctance  they  urged  it  upon  me.  Now  I 
do  not  mention  this  with  any  intention  of 
exciting  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  you ;  far 
from  it.  But  I  should  like  you  to  know 
that  there  are  some  very  liberal  people  in 
Macedonia,  and  how,  in  a  time  of  '  a  great 
trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their 
joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto 
the  riches  of  their  liberality.' 

"But  I  have  a  consideration  to  present  to 
you  more  potent  far  than  even  the  example 
of  the  Macedonians.  '  Ye  know  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
ye,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  rich.'  If 
this  does  not  move  you,  nothing  else  will.  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  to  abound  in  this 
grace  also." 

We  shall  lose  sight  of  the  uses  the  apostle 
makes  of  the  text,  and  look  at  the  statements 
which  it  contains  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  us, 

Jesus  Christ  was  rich.     He  became  poor. 


Through   His    poverty   Ave   are    to    be    en- 
riched. 

I.  Jesus  Christ  was  rich.  When  ?  Rich 
in  what  1  How  rich  1  When  was  He  rich  ? 
Xot  in  this  world ;  or  if  so  we  have  no  record 
of  the  fact.  We  must  search  in  the  eternities, 
before  He  became  incarnate,  for  the  wealth 
to  which  the  apostle  refers.  Rich  in  what  1 
In  our  earthly  way  we  are  ever  tempted  to 
regard  the  things  without  a  man  as  con- 
stituting his  real  possessions.  "  What  is  he 
worth?"  What  do  you  mean  1  What  intel- 
lectual gifts,  what  Christian  graces  are  his  ? 
What  noble  deeds  can  be  put  to  his  account  ? 
What  stores  of  sympathy  has  he  1  What  the' 
depth  and  intensity  of  his  love  ?  "No,  no ; 
we  want  to  know  what  is  his  income."  As 
if  a  man's  life  consisted  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  he  possesses  ! 

So  in  referring  to  the  riches  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  are  tempted  to  stay  too  long  with 
that  which  was  simply  outside  of  Him.  We 
do  not  forget  who  it  was  that  said,  "If  I 
were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  mine ; "  but  as 
the  true  riches  of  a  man  are  to  be  sought 
within  him,  in  character,  in  conscience,  in 
intelligence,  in  love,  in  God  (these  are  the 
possessions  which  moth  and  rust  cannot  cor- 
rupt, and  thieves  cannot  break  through  nor 
steal),  so  the  real  wealth  of  Jesus  Christ  has 
to  be  looked  for  within  Him.  He  used  to 
call  it  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  and  it  consisted, 
among  other  things,  in  these  :  wisdom,  power, 
beauty,  sympathy,  love,  life. 

How  rich  was  He  "?  Infinitely  rich.  That 
is  as  much  as  saying  we  do  not  know.  All 
these  long  words  we  use  are  negatives,  and 
do  not  express  our  knowledge,  but  are  a 
learned  cover  for  our  necessary  ignorance. 
All  we  can  say  about  the  wealth  of  Christ  is 
simply  what  has  been  told  us. . 

He  is  spoken  of  in  the  Book  as  the  Wisdom 
of  God ;  not  simply  the  Word,  the  expressio 
of  the  wisdom,  but  the  wisdom  itself.     Th 
fountain   from  which  all  ideas  which  havol 
found  embodiment  in  a  myriad  forms  have 
sprung  was  in  Him.     In  those  days  He  com 
prehended  all;  was  the  root  of  all.     Ther 
was  no  past,  no  future,  but  one  eternal  now, 
What  we  call  mysteries  used  to  carry  th^ 
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clear  glance  of  His  eye  like  sunbeams  to 
their  deepest  depths.  The  apostle,  looking 
into  these  unfathomable  abysses,  exclaims, 
<'0h!  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God !  How 
unsearchable  are  His  judgments,  and  His 
ways  are  past  finding  out !  " 

He  was  not  only  the  Wisdom  of  God,  but 
also  the  Power  of  God.  By  Him  all  things 
were  created,  visible  and  invisible ;  whether 
they  be  thrones,  or  principalities,  or  powers, 
they  were  created  by  Him  and  for  Him.  In 
those  days  He  could  "take  up  the  isles  as  very 
little  things  ; "  he  could  weigh  the  mountains 
in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  "  Lift  up 
your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  who  hath 
created  these  things,  that  bringeth  out  their 
host  by  number :  that  He  is  strong  in 
power,  not  one  faileth.  Hast  thou  not  known  ? 
hast  thou  not  heard?  that  the  everlasting 
God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary  ?  there 
is  no  searching  of  His  understanding." 

He  was  the  Beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God ; 
the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person.  All  forms  of 
beauty  met  in  Him.  He  was  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand,  and  the  altogether 
lovely. 

His  sympathy  was  boundless.  He  was 
in  tenderest  relationship  to  the  universe  He 
had  made.  Everything  repeated  itself  in 
His  own  nature.  There  was  no  sorrow  any- 
where which  did  not  cast  its  shadow  across 
His  heart;  no  joy  which  did  not  awake 
responsive  echoes  within  Himself.  Every 
blade  of  grass  as  it  trembled  in  the  breeze 
was  recognised  by  Him.  His  whole  being  was 
sensitive  to  all  the  varied  life  He  had  called 
into  existence. 

He  was  the  Love  of  God — not  the  expres- 
sion of  that  love  simply.  The  eternal  fires 
from  which  all  suns  have  sprung  were  in  Him. 
In  virtue  of  this  love  he  was  Creator,  for  love 
is  the  only  power  that  can  create.  In  Him 
was  Life,  all  kinds  of  life.  The  eternal  life 
was  in  Him  as  a  very  ocean.  It  pleased  the 
Father  that  in  Him  all  fulness  should  dwell. 

He  was  in  the  form  of  God.  He  was  the 
manifested  God.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time."  No  angel  hath.  The  Invisible 
and  Unsearchable  One  can  be  known  to  the 
creature  only  through  the  revelations  of 
Himself.  Jesus  Christ  was  always  the  mani- 
fested God  to  all  intelligences.  He  was  the 
Almighty  with  whom  Abraham  walked,  the 
Angel  with  whom  Jacob  wrestled,  the  Je- 
hovah who  appeared  to  Moses.  He  was  the 
inspiration    of    the    prophets    and   seers    of 


ancient  time.  It  was  His  life  which  per- 
meated the  old  dispensation.  Whether  He 
appeared  wrapped  in  a  cloud  or  clad  in  sun- 
beams. He  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
manifested  God.     He  was  infinitely  rich. 

II.  He  became  poor.  Here  again  we  are 
tempted  to  speak  of  His  poverty  as  we  were  of 
His  riches.  Think  of  His  poverty  !  He  was 
born  in  a  stable,  cradled  in  a  manger,  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  carpenter. 
When  He  began  His  public  ministry,  He  was 
only  an  itinerant  preacher,  without  any  set- 
tled income.  "  Foxes  had  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head."  He 
never  had  any  money  that  He  could  call  His 
own ;  He  lived  on  the  charity  of  His  friends ; 
when  He  rode,  it  was  on  another  man's  beast ; 
when  He  died.  He  had  not  a  penny  to  leave 
to  anybody  ;  He  was  buried  in  another  man's 
grave.  Whilst  one  does  not  lose  sight  of 
these  pathetic  facts  and  of  their  profound 
significance,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are,  in 
comparison,  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a 
much  deeper  poverty  to  which  the  apostle 
refers. 

He  became  poor  just  in  those  very  respects 
i  in  which  before  He  was  rich  beyond  all  com- 
putation. Look  at  that  little  babe,  three 
days  old,  on  His  mother's  knee  !  He  was  the 
Wisdom  of  God.  What  have  you  now  ?  Not 
the  vestige  of  an  idea.  He  has,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  explains  in  another  place,  emptied  Him- 
self. 

He  was  the  Power  of  God.  All  that  is 
now  represented  by  the  dimply  hand  of  the 
little  child.  He  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  and  garnished  the  heavens,  is  now 
dandled  on  the  lap  of  a  woman. 

He  was  the  Brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory.  His  mother  thinks  Him  very  beauti- 
ful. Mothers  are  wise  women.  But  other 
people  say  that  He  is  "without  form  or  come- 
liness," that  He  is  like  all  the  babies  they 
have  ever  seen,  that  they  have  never  seen 
much  difference  in  them.  He  used  to  be  full 
of  the  tenderest  sympathy.  He  does  not 
now  respond  to  a  mother's  smile.  He  has 
emptied  Himself. 

He  was  the  Love  of  God.  The  eternal 
fires  have  burnt  so  low  that  you  have  but  the 
smouldering  embers  left.  In  Him  was  life 
rich  and  manifold.  The  ocean  has  shrunk  to 
all  but  an  imperceptible  spring. 

He  was  in  the  form  of  God.  He  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  servant.  He  has  clothed  Him- 
self in  the  f railtj^  of  the  human,  and  has  sub 
jected  Himself  to  the  limitations  of  the  mortal 
and  the  earthly. 
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I  know  that  ere  long,  through  the  spirit 
which  was  in  Him,  He  began  to  recoup  Him- 
self of  the  wealth  of  which  He  had  emptied 
Himself.  The  spirit  that  was  in  Him  was 
the  spirit  of  service;  He  took,  as  I  have 
said,  the  form  of  a  servant.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  there  is  no  ruling  in 
things  moral  and  spiritual  apart  from  serv- 
ing. He  rules  who  serves.  When  we  wish 
to  show  foreign  potentates  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land, we  take  them  in  our  ignorant  human 
way  to  the  Southampton  waters,  and  show 
them  ironclad  ships  of  war  as  they  belch 
out  fire  and  smoke,  and  make  the  whole 
region  tremble  with  their  thunder.  But 
when  the  Psalmist  would  show  us  the 
glorious  majesty  of  God's  kingdom  he  takes 
us  to  the  corn-fields.  "  He  openeth  His  hand 
and  satisfieth  the  wants  of  every  living  thing." 
He  rules  through  feeding  us  :  and  a  well-fed 
people  makes  a  stable  government.  It  was 
this  spirit  which  awoke  in  Jesus.  Before 
long  He  began  to  build  His  throne  and  weave 
His  crown,  and  sceptres  came  into  His  hand 
without  His  knowing  it.  He  was  soon  a  king 
in  the  home  in  Nazareth.  Among  the  vil- 
lage boys  He  was  the  great  authority.  I 
think  I  see  Him  taking  them  out  to  look  on 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  His  quick  perception  of  things 
in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath. 
Among  the  old  people  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite. Many  an  old  cripple  would  throw 
down  his  crutch  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the 
graceful  way  the  boy  Jesus  would  lift  it  to 
him  again.  When  He  was  twelve  years  old 
He  astonished  the  doctors  in  the  temple  with 
His  wisdom. 

"  He  grew  in  wisdom,  in  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  with  men."  He  began 
His  ministry  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  Son  of  Man  had  not  come  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister  ;  and  as  He  gave 
His  life  in  all  His  varied  ministry,  the  old 
wisdom,  power,  sympathy,  beauty,  love,  and 
life  flowed  back  into  Him — so  much  so,  that 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
He  could  lift  up  His  voice,  and  say  :  "  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink."  When  He  came  to  die,  He  was 
richer  than  the  sons  of  men — the  very  Son 
of  God. 

The  Eternal  Love  which  was  in  Him  was 
not,  however,  satisfied.  There  is  one  thing 
Love  cannot  do — she  cannot  go  to  the  cheap- 
est market  to  buy,  and  to  the  dearest  to  sell. 
Our  political  economists  go  galloping  on  that 
road  as  if  it  were  the  direct  way  to  Para- 
dise; but  Love  will  not  budge  an  inch  in 


that  direction ;  she  has  no  care  for  the  cheap. 
She  simply  wants  the  expensive.  "  She  is 
her  own  ends."  Her  great  need  is  the 
opportunity  to  express  herself.  Creation 
was  a  necessity  of  Love.  In  Nature  Love 
stammers,  and  her  speech  is  much  mis- 
understood. In  the  Incarnation  she  speaks 
with  less  hesitancy,  and  yet  there  is  want  of 
clearness.  In  the  terrible  miseries  of  men, 
Love  saAV  her  grand  opportunity.  My  hour 
is  come,  she  said,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of 
her  all  she  found  her  mother  tongue,  the 
pathetic  accents  of  which  are  destined  to 
melt  humanity  into  penitential  submission 
and  adoring  gratitude. 

Jesus  Christ  seeing  men  struggling  in  a 
very  sea  of  misery  and  sin,  threw  Himself 
in,  gave  Himself  to  rescue  the  lost  at  the 
cost  of  His  life.  If  you  can  tell  me  the  ex- 
tent of  human  transgression,  I  can  tell  you 
the  measure  of  His  poverty.  To  me  it  is  an 
abyss,  on  the  edge  of  whose  awful  and  mys- 
terious depths  one  might  well  tremble.  He 
became  poor. 

HI.  The  question  remains  to  be  answered, 
How  can  the  poverty  of  Christ  become  the 
source  of  human  enrichment  1  Hoav  can 
poverty  enrich  anybody  ?  A  father  impo- 
verishes himself  in  order  to  endow  his  son, 
but  the  father's  poverty  is  the  consequence 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  boy's  wealth ;  but . 
here  poverty  is  not  the  consequence,  but  the 
cause  of  the  enriching.  You  say,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  poverty,  nor  even  in  the  poverty 
of  Jesus,  to  yield  wealth."  For  the  moment 
let  us  grant  it.  Here  is  a  piece  of  paper 
about  the  size  of  a  Bank  note.  What  is  its 
value  ?  "  Nothing."  What  will  it  buy  ? 
"  Nothing."  Suppose  you  get  the  impress 
of  some  trustworthy  bank  on  it.  "  Oh,  yes, 
to  the  amount  specified."  Do  you  know 
that  God  has  accepted  that  humiliation, 
that  life  of  poverty,  that  blood-shedding ; 
that  He  has  put  His  broad  seal  of  appro- 
bation on  it,  and  that  "ye  are  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  such  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot?"  "We  have  redemption  in 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness. of  sins." 

But  this  is  only  part  of  tlie  answer.  In 
becoming  poor  Jesus  Christ  transmuted  into 
a  human  coin  that  we  can  trade  with.  Divine 
wealth;  translated  into  the  broken  language  of 
earth  heavenly  ideas.  The  deepest  cause  of  our 
abject  poverty  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings 
is  our  lack  of  God,  of  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  His  glorious  presence.  When  Philip  said, 
"  Show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth  us," 
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he  uttered  the  deep  and  far-reaching  need  ' 
of  humanity.  He  might  have  said,  "  AVe 
have  heard  of  'the  Almighty,'  with  whom 
our  father  Abraham  was  familiar,  and  of  the 
Jehovah  who  declared  his  'name  unto 
Moses;'  but  all  the  revelations  of  the  past  ; 
are  dim  and  shadowy.  Show  us  the  '  Fa-  | 
ther.'"  Jesus  bending  over  Philip  said,  "Have  | 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast 
thou  not  known  me,  Philip  1  He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  You  may  see 
the  Father's  compassion  shining  through  the 
tears  which  trickle  down  my  cheeks;  you 
may  hear  the  accents  of  the  Father's  voice 
in  the  tones  which  address  you  now :  you 
may  feel  the  touch  of  a  Father  in  the  hand 
that  grips  you  :  you  may  feel  the  throbbings 
of  a  Father's  love  in  this  heart  which  beats 
in  truest  sympathy  with  you.  The  Father 
has  limited  Himself,  has  translated  Himself 
into  human  form.  He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father." 

You  know  that  a  mother,  unless  she  is  a 
dreadfully  proper  person,  never  talks  good 
English  to  her  very  little  child.  She  speaks 
in  broken  English ;  and  oh  !  what  nonsense 
some  people  think  she  indulges  in  with  her 
little  one.  What  has  she  done  1  She  has 
become  voluntarily  poor  that  the  child  might 
come  up  through  the  mother's  poverty  into 
the  mother's  wealth. 

I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  say  that 
this  Book  is  not  the  original  book.  The  great 
parent  book  John  saw  in  the  right  hand  of 
Him  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  It  was 
written  within  and  without.  It  was  the 
complete  record  of  the  universe  ;  everything 
was  in  it.  This  is  the  eldest  born ;  but  com- 
pared with  the  other  it  is  a  book  of  divine 
prattlings,  God  talking  to  his  little  chil- 
dren ;  God  in  Christ  becoming  poor  that  we, 
through  His  poverty,  might  be  rich. 

Then  there  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
spirit  of  service  in  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  largely  recouped  Him- 
self of  the  glory  which  was  His  before  the 
world  was.  He  died  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
rose  again  and  ascended  into  the  heavens, 
not  to  sit  on  some  burnished  throne,  and  to 
look  on  as  the  great  drama  of  the  world  was 
being  acted,  but  He  ascended — a  Prince  and  a 
Saviour. 

When  any  one  has  come  to  me  in  deepest 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  has  put  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  I  have  said 
to  him,  "You  had  better  go  to  Christ. 
'There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given 
amongst  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.' 
Go  to  Christ !      Yes,   you  had   better  find 


your  way  to  His  Cross.  Take  the  wonderful 
records  of  His  life  as  you  have  them  in  the 
Gospels,  and  do  not  stop  until  you  shall  have 
come  to  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Take 
your  place  before  the  Cross.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  theories  of  atonement. 
There  will  be  One  there  who  will  take  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  show  them  unto  you ; 
and  He  will  show  them,  not  as  a  botanist  ex- 
hibits a  flower  in  its  separate  parts,  but  the 
great  fact  in  its  wholeness,  with  the  breath 
of  heaven,  the  fragrance  of  God  in  it."  I  have 
seen  such  an  one  looking  through  his  tears,  as 
a  strange  light  has  shone  upon  the  crucified 
One,  and  there  had  come  in  upon  him — he 
does  not  know  how,  and  nobody  knows — the 
deep  feeling,  "  He  was  wounded  for  my  trans- 
gressions ;  He  was  bruised  for  my  iniquities ; 
the  chastisement  of  my  peace  was  upon 
Him,  and  with  His  stripes  I  am  healed. 
Being  justified  by  faith,  I  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  On 
his  way  to  the  cross  there  was  nothing  but 
a  cry  of  sorrowful  self-concern.  But  now, 
note  the  change.  Meeting  him  on  his  way 
back,  he  confesses  that  all  things  are  new  to 
him.  "  Oh  ! "  he  says,  "  can  you  tell  me 
what  I  am  to  do  V  The  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ's  poverty  has  awoke  in  him  :  the  germ 
out  of  which  a  whole  paradise  of  joy  and 
praise  is  to  spring  is  breaking  forth.  I  have 
always  said  to  such  an  one,  "  Go  home  and 
tell  them  what  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  thee,  and  how  He  hath  had  com- 
passion on  thee."  If  there  is  anybody  who 
has  a  right  to  the  good  news,  it  is  those  of 
your  own  household. 

He  goes  home.  Before  his  conversion  he 
never  cared  much  for  home,  excepting  as  a 
place  of  convenience ;  he  was  much  given 
to  utilise  the  home  for  his  personal  ends ; 
but  now  the  first  thing  he  asks  for  are  the 
children. 

"  Where  are  the  children  f 

"  The  children  !  They  are  gone  to  bed. 
You  never  cared  to  have  them  about  you 
when  you  came  home." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  children." 

"Take  the  candle,  then,  and  go  and  see 
them." 

When  he  reaches  their  little  cots  he  looks 
at  them  through  tears  of  gladness,  and  says, 
"God  bless  you,  my  children  !"  and  kisses 
them.     He  wants  to  do  something. 

The  servants  before  this  had  no  right  to  be 
poorly  in  his  house.  He  did  not  pay  them 
to  be  ill.  But  Mary  is  ill.  "  Mary,  can  I  do 
anything  for  you  V  He  wants  to  do  some- 
thing. 
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He  used  to  be  much  given  to  rush  for  his 
corner  in  the  railway  train ;  but  now,  on  see- 
ing some  dehcate,  afflicted  person,  he  readily 
yields  his  place.  Why  ?  He  wants  to  do 
something. 

On  reaching  his  shop  or  warehouse  he  says 
to  himself,  "  I  am  tired  of  this  game,  '  Beg- 
garing my  neighbour.'  I  have  something 
more  to  do  than  to  heap  up  treasure  in  this 
world.  I  have  to  help  to  build  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  things  commercial.  Come 
what  will  I  will  be  brotherly  and  neigh- 
bourly." Ere  long  he  finds  himself  con- 
sulted on  this  and  that  question,  and,  with- 


out know^ing  it,  he  becomes  influential ; 
he  grows  in  sympathy;  his  very  counten- 
ance alters.  Widows  find  their  way  to  his 
door,  and  orphan  children  bless  him  in  the 
street. 

When  he  shall  come  to  die,  a  thousand  will 
gather  around  his  grave,  and  as  the  tears  fall 
on  the  coffin  there  will  be  heard  among  the 
crowd  expressions  such  as  these,  "  The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance." "  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  Through  the  poverty  of  Christ  he 
will  have  enriched  himself  for  time  and  for 
the  great  eternities. 


THE  EESUEEECTIO:^'. 

SHORT  SUXDAY  EVENING   TALES   WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  THE  Key.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Every  morning  the  red  sun." 

Lesson  :  Luke  xxiv.  1 — 12. 

Text ;  "  To  give  gifts  to  men." 

THIS  is  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
as  we  call  His  rising  from  the  dead 
among  whom  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  had 
put  Him  by  nailing  Him  up  on  a  cross. 
Jesus  died,  was  buried,  and  the  third  day 
He  rose  again.  And  the  fact  more  than 
any  other  fact  of  time  rests  upon  the  world 
to-day.  Whenever  we  write  the  year  of 
our  Lord  upon  our  letters,  or  print  it  upon 
our  newspapers,  or  chisel  it  upon  our  monu- 
ments, we  celebrate  the  resurrection,  for  His 
power  to  re-date  all  the  affairs  of  the  world 
lay  in  that ;  and  in  every  church  bell  that 
rings  in  the  Sunday  morning,  sounding  above 
us  in  the  air  over  the  churchyard  graves  where 
our  dead  lie  hidden,  and  over  the  streets  and 
the  courts  of  cities  and  the  halls  and  huts  of 
country  sides,  that  fact  is  celebrated  to  us. 
The  stone  they  sealed  in  vain  upon  His  tomb, 
rolled  away ;  the  place  where  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  his  helpers  laid  Him  to  rest, 
as  they  thought  for  ever,  empty — all  lives 
to  us  again  and  speaks  to  us  the  moment 
we  know  how  our  weekly  Sunday  was  made, 
and  how  we  come  to  write  1888.  Both  are 
by  the  rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

But  before  I  speak  to  you  about  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus,  I  want  you  to  see  lohy  it 
should  be  spoken  about ;  what  good  it  is 
to  us,  and  what  good  it  does  to  us  to  know 
about  it. 

The  Bible  tells  us  why.     God  made  man 


for  Himself,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  bless  him  to  the  full,  and  that  one  thing 
is  God  :  to  know  Him,  that  is  our  life — yours,  ' 
my  child,  and  mine,  and  everybody's,  and 
everywhere.  Your  soul  is  full  of  powder,  of 
goodness  ;  deep  and  heavenly  joys  are  buried 
in  your  mind,  crowded  in  your  heart :  there, 
in  your  childhood ;  there,  in  your  manhood 
and  womanhood.  You  have  power  to  pray, 
to  worship  and  to  love,  and  to  be  good  and 
blessed  in  it.  And  do  it  you  must  when 
God  smiles  down  on  you.  It  is  only  igno- 
rance of  who  and  what  God  is  which  makes 
us  strangers  to  it  all. 

AVhen  you  are  older  you  will  learn  that 
there  are  men  who  don't  care  for  what  the 
Bible  says ;  they  call  themselves  infidels, 
which  means  unbelievers.  But  for  all  that, 
they  remain  what  God  made  them  :  grand 
old  loves  and  joys  and  adorations  are  in 
them.  And  whenever  they  come  to  know  God 
they  will  know  that.  Their  best  life  is  shut  in 
under  the  gloom  and  coldness  and  hardness  of 
the  world,  as  daffodils,  cowslips,  and  violets 
are  under  the  unloveliness  of  winter.  They 
go  about  their  business,  and  deep  in  their 
hearts  sleep  the  roots  of  a  very  garden  of 
the  Lord.  God  made  man  for  Himself ;  that 
is  reason  enough  for  the  resuiTection  doing 
us  good. 

And  this  creator's  gift  pines  in  us  and 
sleeps  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  God,  as  the 
powers  of  a  man  once  slept  and  died  in  him 
for  want  of  the  sun. 

Without  the  sun,  what  is  man  ?  His  eyes 
fail,  his  limbs  fail,  his  heart  fails,  his  life 
fails  ;  he  is  a  sleepy,  dying  man. 
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The  Matterhorn  is  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  in  a  country  called  Switzerland. 
It  rises  up  and  up,  away  into  where  the  clouds 
go,  so  high  that  a  tall  man  upon  the  top  of 
it  could  not  be  seen  from  the  bottom  with- 
out a  telescope.  And  daring  men  love  to 
climb  it.  They  will  travel  all  the  way  from 
London — hundreds  of  miles — to  do  it.  They 
go  up  it  with  satchels  of  food  on  their  back, 
pickaxes  in  their  hands,  one  after  another, 
in  a  row,  tied  together  by  a  rope.  They 
feel  it  will  be  very  grand  to  be  so  near  the 
sky,  to  look  over  all  the  circling  valleys  and 
hills  around  ;  down  upon  the  highest  swal- 
lows, and  still  farther  dow^n  upon  the  forest, 
and  farther  still  upon  the  villages  whose 
hotels  and  churches  are  like  specks  of  dust, 
their  rivers  like  bright  bits  of  sewing  thread. 
After  hours  of  climbing,  such  a  party  had 
reached  the  mountain  top,  had  seen  its  sight, 
and  were  descending  its  steep  sides  home 
again  when  the  air  thickened,  the  sky  dark- 
ened, snow  began  to  fall,  and  fell  so  continu- 
ously and  thickly  that  the  path  was  covered, 
their  sight  was  blinded,  and  they  had  to 
stop.  The  night  came  on ;  the  cold  became 
intense,  and  they  huddled  together  to  keep 
themselves  warm  as  best  they  might.  Even  by 
the  fires  at  the  hotel  which  had  been  lighted 
in  their  supper-room  for  their  return  it  w^as 
cold,  but  up  there,  where  in  warmest  summer 
nights  it  freezes,  and  long  before  morning 
every  drop  of  water  is  ice,  the  cold  was 
frightful.  The  people  awaiting  their  return 
to  the  hotel  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it  when  the  sun  set  and  the  night  came  and 
no  travellers  returned.  All  the  delight  of  the 
mountain-climbers  was  turned  into  alarm, 
and  the  snow  fell  and  the  winds  blew,  and  they 
had  no  roof.  They  hid  behind  a  rock  and 
waited  for  the  morning.  Early  in  the  night  one 
of  the  party  became  starved  and  faint.  As  the 
dark  snowy  hours  wore  slowly  on,  he  became 
worse.  His  companions  did  their  best  to 
revive  him.  Long  before  the  dawn  they  be- 
gan to  fear  lest  he  would  not  live.  The 
bitter  dreary  night  wore  on,  and  the  snow 
continued  to  fall.  They  roused  him  lest  he 
should  sleep,  rubbed  his  limbs  to  keep  his 
blood  from  freezing,  and  in  so  doing  kept 
their  own  limbs  from  freezing,  though  they 
were  all  more  dead  than  alive.  In  the  early 
morning,  the  cold  became  terrible.  But  when 
the  dawn  came  and  the  sun  arose,  the  snow 
would  cease  and  the  air  become  warm,  and 
all  would  be  right  again.  Meanwhile  the 
snow  was  falling  through  the  air  and  rising 
higher  and  higher  on  the  ground. 

The  dreary  terrible  night  passed  away,  and 


the  time  of  sunrise  came,  but  the  wind  still 
blew  and  the  snow  fell  perpetually.  A 
rough  day  broke,  such  a  day  as  summers, 
even  on  high  mountains,  seldom  see ;  and 
every  life  in  the  cold  and  the  dark  there, 
bending  over  that  freezing  man,  giving  him 
more  of  their  wraps,  was  in  great  peril. 

"  Oh,  that  the  sun  would  shine  ! "  feebly 
murmured  the  disappointed,  dying  lips  ; 
"  Oh,  that  the  sun  would  shine  ! "  It  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  live  long  if  no  beam 
from  the  sun  would  come.  Audit  did  not  come, 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  half -frozen,  weary 
comrades  did  for  him,  he  died.  The  rest 
w^ere  saved,  scarcely  able  to  move. 

What  would  all  our  lives  be,  my  children, 
without  the  sun  1  Hearts  would  be  no  use, 
nor  eyes,  nor  limbs.  Not  only  w^ould  day 
be  black  as  night,  bitter  cold  would  come  on 
us  from  which  we  could  find  no  shelter ;  no 
wraps  would  warm  us ;  we  should  become 
numbed,  unable  to  move  ;  our  veins  would 
be  frozen  ;  our  hearts  would  stop ;  we  could 
not  help  each  other  ;  we  should  be  icy,  frigid, 
motionless — men,  women,  children — all  of 
us.  This  lovely  world,  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  would  become  one  great  silent, 
whitened,  awful  sepulchre. 

You  see  the  good  of  the  sun,  it  warms  the 
air  in  which  we  move.  That  is  the  good  of 
the  resurrection.  Jesus  risen  from  His  grave 
and  ascended  into  heaven  is  the  sun  of  the 
soul.  The  love  there  is  in  it,  the  worship, 
the  faith,  and  the  joy,  are  life.  Without 
the  warm  rays  of  His  risen  glory,  all  holy 
things  within  us  are  like  the  blood  in  the 
veins  in  a  freezing  world  of  falling  snow. 
AVe  only  need  to  open  our  hearts  to  Him 
who  from  Calvary  and  the  tomb  has  ascended 
to  heaven  to  find  Him  a  warming,  quicken- 
ing blessing  no  words  can  tell. 


SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Golden  harps  are  sounding." 

Lesson :  John  xx.  1—18. 

Text :  "  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  can  keep  men 
noble  and  glad  in  life  :  it  is  that  heaven 
and  earth  are  under  the  control  of  that 
Galilee  life,  whose  glory  men,  and  women, 
and  children  once  beheld.  His  life,  as  we 
read  it  to-day,  is  full  at  every  turn  of  doing 
good  to  friends  and  to  foes,  and  to  those  in- 
different people  who  were  neither.  Cursed, 
or  unthanked,  or  treated  with  base  ingrati- 
tude ;  in  storms  at  sea ;  at  weddings ;  with 
little  rompers  in  the  market-place;  to  widows 
burying  their  sons ;  to  blind  men  and  deaf 
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ones  and  poorly  ones,  neglected,  and  hungry, 
and  homeless ;  at  feasts,  amid  the  squalor 
and  vice  of  cities,  and  in  the  piety  and  lowli- 
ness of  the  village  ;  with  babies,  with  old 
people,  with  poor,  with  rich;  everywhere  and 
to  everybody  He  was  good.  With  the  sounds 
of  pious  women's  love  about  Him ;  with  the 
swelling  music  of  the  Galilee  boys'  passion, 
ringing  under  the  Temple  arch;  with  the 
mockings  and  scoffings  of  a  hating  mob  around 
Him  on  His  cross  at  Calvary,  Jesus  was  ever 
the  same.  Working,  teaching,  smiling,  weep- 
ing, dying,  within  His  heart  there  never 
ceased  to  beat  love  to  all  the  world.  He  was 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  all  written  that  we  should  see  it.  God 
meant  this  when  He  put  it  into  men's  hearts 
to  write  the  Gospels.  He  would  have  men 
see  Jesus,  everyday,  everywhere,  in  every 
land. 

And  men  killed  Him ;  the  beautiful  life, 
they  killed  it,  and  wrapped  the  dear  body  in 
a  shroud  and  put  it  away  in  the  dark  of  a 
grave.  And  He  could  not  heal  people  any 
more,  and  children  could  not  see  Him ;  and 
at  His  grave  they  put  soldiers  to  guard  it 
lest  the  poor  should  come  and  steal  Him 
away.  Without  Jesus  what  was  life  to  them 
all  1  A  weary  monotony  which  they  would 
not  care  to  live,  save  for  the  sacred  memories 
of  His  ways.  With  His  grave  in  Galilee,  at 
Nazareth,  or  somewhere  by  their  Sea,  it  would 
be  more  tolerable.  And  the  soldiers  stood 
by  a  grave  where  the  body  of  Jesus  lay  dead 
— not  because  the  place  where  He  lay  dead 
was  sacred  soil,  but  to  warn  away  the  women 
and  the  fishermen  who  counted  His  tender 
form  their  own,  who  long  years  had  followed 
the  heavenly  Lamb  with  true  untiring  feet 
whithersoever  He  went,  and  who  were  ex- 
pected to  steal  it. 

And  the  Jewish  priests  who  killed  Him 
thought  of  that  spot  as  the  best  the  world 
contained.  It  was  a  little  garden  with  flowers 
in  it.  It  was  a  new  tomb ;  nobody  had  been 
buried  in  it  before.  But  it  was  not  in  that 
its  goodness  and  beauty  to  the  priest  that 
hated  Him  lay.  It  was  that  it  held  Him, 
dead.  And  they  were  contented  and  gay 
at  home,  while  His  poor,  helpless  friends 
wept  their  hearts  away. 

Sad  indeed  were  His  friends  when  they  lay 
down  to  sleep  on  their  first  Saturday  night, 
with  the  prospect  of  going  home  to  kneading 
their  bread,  and  going  to  fish  for  their  first 
week,  without  Him. 

Before  going,  some  of  the  women  amongst 
them  would  add  some  spices  and  balms  to 
those  that  had  been  already  used  by  a  rich 


stranger  to  them,  who  had  begged  the  body 
and  buried  it.  It  would  be  their  last  tribute 
of  love.  They  had  ministered  to  Him,  to 
His  hunger  and  weariness  for  years.  It  was 
all  over  now.  They  must  weep  and  go  home. 
And  they  carried  their  little  purchases  for 
their  last  act  to  His  grave.  It  was  a  great 
while  before  day.  All  was  dark  and  still. 
They  would  go  home  a  little  more  content 
if  they  could  steal  a  parting  look  and  do 
some  little  deed  of  love.  With  a  heavy  heart 
they  entered  through  the  garden  gate.  They 
approached  the  grave — a  tomb  in  a  rock — 
like  a  little  house  entered  by  a  low  door 
covered  by  a  stone.  They  were  but  women, 
but  they  were  strong,  and  together  could  roll 
away  the  stone. 

They  reached  it.  And  lo !  the  stone  of 
its  door  was  not  there  ;  they  saw  it  lyini; 
away  on  the  ground.  They  bent  down  and 
looked  within,  but  the  holy  sight  was  not 
there  :  the  grave  was  empty. 

A  fresh  sorrow  touched  their  broken  hearts. 
The  wicked  men  had  taken  away  their  Lord  ! 
Where  had  they  laid  Him  ?  They  ran  back 
through  the  dark  streets  to  where  they  were 
lodging,  and  told  two  men  who  also  loved 
Him.  And  these  came  and  found  the  grave 
empty,  and  went  back  into  the  city  amazed. 
But  one,  Mary,  was  bound  to  the  place.  As 
she  stood  in  the  dark,  alone  and  weeping, 
somebody  came  near  her.  She  could  scarcely 
see.  But  in  the  feeble  light  of  the  stars  slu' 
thought  it  must  have  been  the  gardener  com. 
to  see  what  she  was  about.  She  spoke  to 
him,  as  women  speak  who  deeply  feel  a 
cruelty  to  their  dead,  with  no  thought  but 
of  that,  and  pleaded,  "  Sir,  if  thou  hast  borne 
him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away."  He  spoke  to  her. 
Her  pale,  woful  face  turned  up  to  Him.  It 
was  not  the  gardener  ;  it  was  Jesus  !  With 
love's  smile  upon  her  lips  she  murmured, 
"  Master  ! "  Then  she  went  back  again  to 
the  town  and  told  her  companions  tli<' 
astounding  news,  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord  ! " 

For  forty  days  after  this,  again  and  again 
was  the  risen  Jesus  seen ;  and  then,  He  went 
away  into  heaven. 

Then  they  remembered  that  He  had  pro- 
mised they  should  be  with  Him  in  heaven,  and 
their  hearts  were  full  of  joy,  and  they  went 
through  the  streets  and  fields,  and  that  gar- 
den where  Jesus  lay,  solemnly  glad.  They 
no  more  felt  that  they  had  lost  Jesus ;  they 
had  Him  in  heaven.  They  thought  no  more 
of  Him  as  in  a  grave,  nor  went  any  more 
with  tears  to  keep  its  flowers  fresh.  They 
went  alone  in  thought  to  His  throne  above ; 
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for,  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  He 
had  not  ceased  to  be  one  thing  which  He  had 
been  with  them  here. 

All  they  needed  now  to  make  them  noble 
and  blessed  and  strong  was  to  think  of  Him 
there,  where  at  dying  they  should  go  and 
sup  with  Him,  and  go  to  feasts  with  Him, 
and  do  good  with  Him,  and  follow  and  love 
Him,  as  they  had  done  in  beloved  Galilee, 
eternity  long. 

THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  The  eternal  gates  lift  up  their  head." 

Lesson :  Luke  xxiv.  36 — 53. 

Text :  "  That  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

Heaven  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  it  was 
never  made  so  clear  and  open  and  beautiful 
to  man  as  it  was  when  that  lovely  life, 
that  was  reared  in  Nazareth  and  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  rose  from  the  dead  and  entered  it. 

"  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  to 
me,"  said  the  beloved  disciple  when,  in  his 
marvellous  vision,  he  saw  heaven  opened, 
"  and  I  saw  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man  " 

•the  favourite  name  of  Jesus  for  Himself. 
John  suspected  that  it  was  Him. 

^'  I  am  He  that  was  dead  and  am  alive 
again,"  said  the  voice.  Then  John  knew 
Him ;  John,  who  had  been  with  Him  always, 
and  had  sat  next  Him  at  meals. 

It  is  this  that  makes  heaven  heaven  to  us, 
and  so  homely — not  its  ancient  rivers,  majes- 
tic forests,  golden  streets,  jasper  walls  and 
mansions,  and  pearly  gateways,  with  harps 
sounding  within  them,  and  voices  of  singers 
rising  above  them  for  ever  and  ever.  With- 
out Jesus  what  were  that  but  a  dreary  and 
monotonous  picture,  on  which  we  should  not 
care  to  look.  But  with  Jesus,  were  its  streets 
lust,  its  gates  wooden,  it  is  the  soul's  sweet 
home,  a  prize  worth  dying  for. 

It  is  so  dull  and  meaningless,  the  light  of 
heaven,  save  only  when  the  Son  of  Man  is 
ihere ;  then  all  our  heart  cries  out  with  songs 
of  it.  It  is  a  place  to  which  a  child  breathes 
;ts  happy  prayer,  and  an  old  man  dying,  his 
iveary,  peaceful  soul. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  meeting  of  the 
dead  with  Jesus  and  of  His  eternally  lovely 
arays  is  to  be  found  in  a  painting  called  a 
•resco  on  the  wall  of  the  chancel  of  Lynd- 
mrst  church,  in  the  New  Forest.  The  sun- 
ihine  that  comes  in  through  the  church  win- 
;lows  casting  their  many  colours  upon  the 
loor — the  green  forest  glades  around  it,  and 
-heir  million  flowers,  not  even  the  high  sky 
■bove  and  clouds  and  swallows  in  it,  can  be 
compared  with  it  for  preciousness,  for  it 
onveys  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  Him 
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who  rules  our  world,  and  tells  the  good  news 
of  the  way  in  which  He  will  judge  us. 

It  was  a  still  summer  noon,  now  years 
ago,  when  I  went  into  the  church,  tired,  to 
rest  and  think.  I  may  have  forgotten  some 
details  of  the  picture,  but  its  impression  re- 
mains with  me  yet. 

In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  representation  of 
the  figure  of  Jesus.  But  His  Spirit,  which 
is  Himself,  no  paint  has  ever  been  able  to 
represent.  That  can  only  be  given  in  the 
doing  of  some  deed.  So  it  is  given  here. 
It  is  in  His  bearing  to  a  figure  before  Him 
that  to  me  Jesus  is  seen. 

It  is  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Ten 
figures  approach  Him.  The  streets  they  used 
to  tread  are  behind  them,  and  the  visions  of 
a  near  heaven  are  before  them,  out  of  which 
Jesus  has  come  to  meet  them.  Behind 
Him  and  beyond  a  low  wall,  the  glow  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  God  may  be  seen.  Going 
up  to  Him,  and  turning  back  from  Him,  on 
His  left  hand  are  five  people  (the  five  foolish 
virgins  of  His  parable).  They  are  not  ready 
to  go  in,  and  they  are  sad  and  pitiable  in- 
deed. At  the  other  hand  are  five  other 
people  (the  five  wise  virgins  of  the  parable). 
The  moment  is  a  sacred  moment  to  them 
all :  their  lamps  are  all  lighted,  they  have 
reached  the  gate,  and  they  are  ready  to  go 
in.  Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful  to  look 
at.  One  of  the  finest  of  them,  all  jubilant, 
holds  her  lamp  aloft  in  a  passionate  welcome 
of  her  Master,  speaking  of  a  long  godly 
life  in  holy  surroundings.  But  Jesus  is  not 
looking  at  her ;  He  does  not  see  her.  But  she 
is  not  checked  nor  miserable.  She  sees  the 
more  reason  to  love  His  most  beautiful  soul 
and  to  be  jubilant ;  for  the  love  of  His  lovers 
lives  through  His  loveliness,  and  His  loveli- 
ness alone.  Behind  her  comes  a  figure  un- 
speakably contented  and  adoring ;  and  other 
approaching  figures  are  full  of  peaceful  ado- 
ration and  joy ;  but  these  are  not  the  point 
of  the  picture.  One  figure,  a  poor  girl,  is 
standing  well  forward,  yet  shrinking,  and 
seemingly  timid  and  dazed  at  finding  herself 
among  such  beautiful  strangers.  She  holds 
in  her  hand  a  little  lamp  that  has  been 
bought  probably  at  a  second-hand  shop,  with 
probably  very  hardly-earned  savings.  It  is 
alight,  but  the  flame  is  so  feeble  that  it  is 
little  more  than  "a  smoking  flax."  If  it 
were  possible,  the  timid  girl  would  cry. 
Though  there  is  something  encouraging  to 
her,  she  seems  almost  to  wish  to  go  away. 
So  Jesus  has  sent  His  ministering  Spirit  to 
her — He  feels  for  her — to  take  her  by  the 
hand  and  lead  her,  with  her  chipped  lamp,  to 
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be  presented  to  Him  first;  and  we  say  as 
we  look  what  that  jubilant  virgin  is  saying, 
"Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  0  Christ !" 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  the  only  religion  of  the  world 
that  could  put  such  a  scene  upon  its  walls. 
It  is  the  grandest  and  noblest  conception  of 
God,  that  He  was  in  Him  who  had  such  a 
heart  for  the  helpless  and  the  poor. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  make  us 
grateful  and  content  that  we  are  in  a  world 
like  this ;  it  is  that  we  live  under  a  God 
who  looks  down  upon  us  with  eyes  like 
Christ's.     That  is  enough. 

Some  people  think  it  is  not  good  or 
natural  for  little  children  to  be  religious.  It 
makes  them  grave  and  sad.  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  what  people  call  "  religious."  I 
want  you  to  be  what  those  women  were  who 
went  to  the  grave  and  cried  that  Jesus  was 
dead,  and  were  glad,  unspeakably  glad,  when 
He  was  alive  again,  and  would  never  die  any 
more,  and  had  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  I 
want  you  to  be  adorers  and  lovers  of  Jesus. 
But  to  be  that  you  must  go  with  Him,  as  they 
did,  in  those  sunny  fields  of  Galilee,  and  by 
the  sea  and  in  the  busy  market-places.  You 
must  wait  for  Him  when  He  goes  alone  to 
the  mountain  to  pray  for  you,  and  go  with 
Him  to  Olivet,  and  to  the  judgment  hall, 
and  to  Calvary — most  often  of  all  to  Calvary 
— and  see  Him  dying,  crucified  by  wicked 
men,  looking  on  them  while  they  do  it  with 
failing,  yearning,  loving  eyes,  and  murmur- 
ing, "  Father,  forgive  them." 

And  ponder  through  it  all,  that  He  is  in 
heaven,  where,  night  and  morning,  your 
praj^ers  go  to  Him,  where  one  day  you  will 
go  yourself  to  see  Him,  as  He  was  and  is 
and  shall  be  "  for  evermore." 


FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus  ascends  on  high." 

Lesson  :  1  John  iv.  1—11. 
Text:  "He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit." 

The  risen  Jesus  arose  not  to  fill  the  throne 
of  heaven  only,  but  to  fill  all  people,  all 
things ;  to  fill  you  and  me.  To  be  Christians 
is  not  to  have  opinions;  it  is  to  have  life, 
life  in  us  towards  the  sick  and  the  naked, 
our  friends  and  our  enemies,  in  the  house, 
in  the  street  and  the  market-place,  in  the 
fields  and  at  the  sea-side,  like  the  life  that 
was  in  Jesus. 

A  little  of  the  fire  of  His  own  lovingness 
to  people  lighted  in  our  hearts,  that  is  the 
lamp  which  admits  to  His  company  here, 
and  passes  into  His  presence  above,  when  we 


leave  our  bodies  behind  us  and  disappear 
from  our  friends  through  the  dark  gate  of 
death.  One  day  people  will  cry  because  we 
have  left  them  behind.  But  we  are  insepar- 
able from  our  beloved  Christ,  and  shall 
then  be  passing  through  the  gates  on  to  the 
pavement  of  His  city  to  see  Him — if  we 
are  ready.  He  has  told  us  Himself  that  if 
we  are  not,  we  shall  be  sent  away.  We  may 
know  His  name,  and  often  have  said  it.  We 
may  have  thought  about  Him;  but  that  cannot 
help  us.  We  must  have  some  of  His  spirit 
and  behaviour,  with  our  comrades  and  our 
world,  to  appear  with  Him  in  glory. 

Nothing  should  disturb  us  so  much  as  the 
fear  that  we  may  be  found  unready  to  go  in. 
It  is  neither  right,  nor  wise,  nor  truly  happy 
not  to  keep  Jesus  before  us,  not  to  learn  of 
Him  how  to  think  and  how  to  live. 

His  Spirit  is  a  way  of  treating  people  and 
feeling  to  them. 

There  is  a  noble  story  of  a  man  called 
John  Huss  which  gives  a  strong  sample  of 
the  noble  thing  it  is  to  have  the  risen  Christ 
in  us.  Huss  was  a  Bohemian,  a  preacher 
at  Prague  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  in 
his  preaching  denounced  iniquities.  Some 
of  these  iniquities  were  practised  openly  by 
the  Pope  of  Eome,  who  held  that  what  popes 
did  could  not  be  wrong.  Huss  held  that 
that  was  true  only  of  God,  and  he  continued 
to  denounce  iniquity  and  preach  righteous- 
ness. He  was  what  was  called  a  reformer, 
but  he  was  of  a  wonderfully  loving  nature. 
The  poor  heard  him  and  loved  him.  But  he 
was  charged  with  teaching  falsehoods  to 
them,  and  there  was  a  great  day  in  a  to^vn 
called  Constance,  at  the  holding  of  a  council 
of  the  Pope's  bishops  to  try  him ;  and  the 
council  found  him  guilty.  They  set  up  the 
Pope's  teaching  against  his  and  compared 
them,  and  said  that  he  was  deceiving  the 
people  and  destroying  their  souls,  and  they 
condemned  him  to  death. 

"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  was  nothing  to  them. 
They  flew  to  kilhng  as  their  one  answer  to 
an 3^  who  dared  to  think  for  themselves  what 
God  had  said  and  to  teach  it  to  the  people. 
And  they  liked  best  a  horrible  way  of  killing. 
They  did  not  shoot  them  with  a  gun,  nor 
thrust  them  through  with  a  spear,  nor  fell 
them  like  a  bullock  with  an  axe,  nor  did 
they  hang  them.  They  chose  a  more  cruel 
death  than  these.  They  burnt  them  with 
fire.  They  put  faggots  together  around  a 
stake  set  up  in  the  ground,  then  made  the 
condemned  man  stand  with  his  two  bare  feet 
upon  the  faggots,  tied  him  up  to  the  stake, 
and  kindled  the  faggots,  then  left  him  to 
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blister  and  burn  to  death.  It  was  a  terrible 
thing  which  men  could  only  have  chosen 
w^ho  were  mad  with  murderous  hatred. 

We  know  that  no  man  who  hates  his 
brother  has  the  spirit  of  truth  in  him,  nor 
has  any  man  that  kills.  There  is  one  spirit 
which  betrays  men  to  be  of  God,  if  they  love 
their  neighbour  and  would  do  everything  to 
him  they  would  like  done  to  themselves. 
That  council  was  against  Christ,  not  for 
Him,  though  it  called  itself  blindly  by  His 
name. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  they  had  heard 
and  judged  and  condemned  Huss,  they  burned 
him.  In  one  of  the  broad  open  squares  of 
the  town  they  set  up  their  stake,  piled  the 
wood,  and  on  it  placed  him,  and  lighted  it.  It 
was  a  sultry  summer's  day,  and  the  town 
was  there  to  see.  It  had  been  taught  to 
think  what  the  Church  did,  right.  Its  people 
were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  lacked 
all  that  makes  Christians — the  knowledge  of 
Christ :  all  that  sweet  story  of  Galilee,  all  its 
intense  love  and  pity,  and  compassion,  and 
patience ;  the  homely  and  kindly  glow  of  God 
•in  His  bearing  to  blind,  half-naked  beggars, 
to  well-meaning  but  trying  apostles,  to  spite- 
ful Pharisees,  to  happy  loving  children,  to 
mocking  priests  and  tear-blinded  weeping 
women  ;  the  simple  sweetness  and  lowliness 
of  His  manger,  His  shop.  His  pulpit,  and 
His  cross — of  all  this,  the  Constance  crowd  of 
common  people  were  ignorant.  Like  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  in  the  hands 
of  their  priests,  and  knew  not  the  true  power 
of  Jesus'  life.  When  the  common  people 
get  the  Bible,  then  priests  dare  burn  no  man. 

And  with  their  pretty  head-dresses  on  their 
heads  even  women  came  to  see  "the  deceiver" 
burn  ;  and  one  woman,  in  her  gratitude  that 
one  whom  they  said,  those  that  knew,  could 
destroy  her  children's  souls,  was  burning  away, 
pushed  through  the  ring  to  the  front  into 
the  open  space,  picked  up  some  of  the  loose 
wood  lying  in  it,  and  thrust  it  gravely  and 
seriously  into  the  flame.  Huss  saw  the 
woman's  earnest,  serious  face.  She  looked 
to  him  like  a  God-fearing  soul  who  knew 
not  what  she  did.  He  did  not  smile  on  her ; 
he  could  not,  he  was  in  too  much  pain,  but 
as  best  he  could  he  said,  "  God  be  with  you." 

He  spoke  out  of  the  deep,  intense  kindness 
of  a  heart  somewhat  like  the  God's  that  poor 
woman  did  not  know.  Nobody  had  told  her 
of  it.  Hers  was  the  God  who  was  behind 
the  incense,  and  the  painted  shrine  at  her 
chapel,  to  which  she  went  humbly  every  saint 
and  Sabbath  day. 

To  be  Christians,  we  must  have  that  kindly, 


j  patient,  loving  mind  which  was  in  Jesus,  and 
look  out  of  it  abroad  on  all  the  world  around 
— on  the  nursery,  on  the  playground,  the 
school,  and  the  town  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
but  little  that  we  can  have  of  it,  alas  !  but 
that  little  we  must  have,  and  Jesus,  little  as 
it  is,  will  not  despise  it.  And  to  have  it  we 
must  long  for  it,  and  love  it,  and  daily  think 
of  Jesus,  and  go  to  Him,  the  risen,  ascended 
friend  of  Peter  and  James  and  John. 


FIFTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  The  Churches'  one  foundation." 

Lesson :  Acts  ii.  22—36, 

Text :  "  That  same  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified." 

You  will  not  quite  and  altogether  under- 
stand me  to-night,  but  you  will  do  so  enough, 
if  you  only  half  see  that  without  Jesus  risen 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  our  faith  is  not 
that  of  the  simple,  high-ordered,  mighty  men 
who  saw  Him  die  and  went  to  the  doing 
their  work  in  His  name,  a  work  which,  just 
as  surely  as  the  creation  of  the  sun,  still  rests 
upon  the  life  of  the  world. 

It  is  solely  by  His  resurrection  that  His 
life  continued  and  still  abides  with  us ;  and 
the  hopes  and  affections  of  His  personal 
friends  who  once  ate  with  Him,  heard  His 
words  and  loved  the  very  ground  on  which  He 
trod,  live  and  move  in  us.  Never  could 
those  crushed  Galilee  men  have  gone  forth 
with  their  conquering  footsteps,  against  He- 
brew and  Pagan  cities,  setting  up  a  throne 
for  Him  under  the  very  eyes  of  Jerusalem 
priests,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  very  Rome 
which  had  killed  Him,  had  their  memories 
contained  His  tomb.  It  was  might  from  the 
unspeakable  greatness  of  their  exalted  Mas- 
ter that  rested  upon  them.  Whatever  they 
did  was  done  by  their  faith  in  that.  All  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  were  rendered  nothing  by 
that.  By  His  rising.  He  had  arisen  in  them ; 
He  spoke  in  them  ;  He  worked  through 
them.  Until  the  resurrection,  they  were  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable ;  without  it  they 
would  have  been  of  all  men  the  most  help- 
less. Their  power  was  not  from  their 
friend  in  Galilee,  they  felt  His  charm  and 
bore  Him  great  love,  and  long  would  they 
remember  His  living  face  and  gracious  voice. 
Their  power  was  from  "  on  high."  There, 
enthroned  with  all  might,  Jesus  became  a 
mighty  name.  Heaven  had  become  a  throne 
where  Salome's  and  Peter's  friend  reigned, 
and  earth  was  but  an  empire  to  be  won  to 
His  feet. 

The  first  church  of  Jesus  was  founded  in 
the  city  of  His  empty  tomb.     There,  He  was 
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dead  and  buried.  There,  the  third  day  He 
rose  again.  And  there  was  His  first  throne 
set  up. 

Nothing  else  in  time  is  like  it.  Till  His 
crucifixion  and  His  resurrection,  Jerusalem 
scarcely  knew  Jesus.  He  was  there  often  : 
always  as  a  hated  stranger.  He  never  seems 
to  have  spoken  in  one  of  its  many  syna- 
gogues. But  for  the  thrill  and  stir  of  the 
procession  of  Galilee  boys  which  came  down 
from  Olivet,  passing  under  the  arch  of  the 
Damascus  Gate  and  up  the  high  road  to  the 
Temple  a  few  days  before  His  death,  few  peo- 
ple would  have  been  attracted  even  to  know 
His  face.  "  "Who  is  it  1 "  they  asked,  stand- 
ing in  the  doorways  as  the  noisy  procession 
passed  along  its  way  tramping  joyously  and 
quickly  to  the  Temple.  They  all  lived  by  the 
priests  and,  in  a  dull,  uninterested  way,  took 
their  cue  from  them.  He  never  seems  to 
have  been  able  even  to  sleep  in  the  place,  or 
to  have  had  a  meal  given  Him  in  it.  Jesus 
was  a  spiritual  teacher.  Jerusalem  was  a  city 
for  business.  When  he  had  frequented  its 
unfriendly  streets  and  squares  and  Temple  at 
times  for  three  years.  He  cried  over  the 
place.  Its  people  did  not  see  Him  :  it  was 
on  a  hill  a  mile  away  from  them.  Nowhere 
did  He  feel  so  lonely,  so  orphaned,  so  desti- 
tute a  Son  of  Man  as  there.  Crowds  of  the 
place  went  to  Calvary  to  see  Him  hanged  ; 
but  not  a  man  of  all  Jerusalem  seems  to  have 
found  even  in  His  dying  peace  and  prayer 
any  tie  between  them  and  Him,  save  a  thief 
suffering  his  death  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  the  resurrection  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  union  between  them.  His 
empty  tomb — His  friends'  tales  of  His  life. 
His  teachings,  His  ways.  His  death,  and 
how  He  had  said  He  should  rise  again, 
and  Joseph's  garden,  there,  before  them  all — 
this  it  was  which  revived  their  memory  of 
the  sad  face  they  had  seen  in  the  singing 
procession  in  the  middle  of  the  road ;  the 
strange  bearing  they  had  felt  in  His  dying 
in  the  grey  light  of  that  morning  awakening 
their  awe.  Their  past  indifl'erence,  their 
wickedness  made  them  wretched  till  their 
wretchedness  smote  upon  their  breasts  and 
they  cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  must 
we  do?" 

Jesus  had  healed  the  poor  in  Jerusalem. 
His  wonders,  and  signs  they  had  heard  of 
with  indifference.  What  had  they  cared  for 
His  poor?  Love  of  lucre  had  made  them 
deaf  and  blind  to  such  beauty.  But  when 
that  empty  grave  was  explained,  which  they 
could  all  see.  He  got  a  firm  hold  on  them. 
Neglect    of   the  things    God   did    by  Him 


seemed  terrible  in  the  light  of  what  God  had 
done  for  Him.  "  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised 
up,"  strengthened  into  a  living  faith;  and 
money  was  no  longer  a  napkin  about  their 
face;  city  customs  and  traditions  were  no 
longer  their  grave.  With  the  risen  Jesus, 
they  arose  into  newness  of  life,  founded  a 
church  to  Him  by  that  tomb  He  had  left, 
and  gratefully  worshipped  Him  as  Lord  of 

!  heaven  and  earth. 

'      In  Jerusalem  He  died.     There  could  be 

■  no  doubt  of  the  death,  the  hangman  had 
certified  Him  dead.     Sore  with  whippings, 

I  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  broken-hearted 

with   the   merciless   weight  of   His   woe,  a 

I  man  who   went   round  at   a   crucifixion  to 

i  finish  the  dying  by  breaking  the  legs,  the 

I  one   mercy  of  the  crucifixion,   found   Him 

'  dead  and  stiff  and  motionless,  beyond  the 

need  of  any  such  mercy.     The  officials  took 

Him  down  from  the  cross,  and  His  body  lay 

about,  in  the  rough  way  felons'  bodies  did 

lie,  till  one  Joseph  begged  it.    Life  was  gone 

from  it,  and  the  embalmer  embalmed  it  in 

spices,  and  placed  it  where  we  all  place  the 

body  now  useless,  in  a  grave,  to  return  to 

dust. 

But  it  saw  no  corruption.     The  third  day 

■  it  rose  again.  The  fact  made  them  a  ne^v  Sab- 
bath.    It  was  a  second  wonderful  thing  Jeru- 

I  salem  did,  that  changing  the  holy  day  from] 
the  day  of  their  fathers  before  them  since" 

I  the  Creation,  from  the  rest-day  of  the  Maker 
of  all  to  the  resurrection-day  of  a  weary, 
sorrowful  man  they  had  seen  crucified.  But 
they  paused,  wondered,  and  were  made  to 
do  the  thing  by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 

I  tion.     His  rising  made  to  His  disciples  a  new 

:  Holy  day.  No  matter  that  their  Jew  neigh- 
bours scorned  and  scoffed,  while  they  kneeled 
down  and  gazed  into  heaven  with  the  very 
eyes  that  had  seen  its  Ruler  herfe.  And 
gradually,  there  gathered  to  Him  little  baby 
children  and  aged  men,  Stephen  :  and  their 
company  of  heaven  began.  And  they  went 
to  their  persecution  quite  content  that  it  was 
persecution  for  His  sake.  To  suffer  for  Him 
here  and  to  be  with  Him  there  was  the  hap- 
piest, noblest  fate  they  could  desire. 

And  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  wan« 
dered  into  all  the  earth,  telling  of  the  love, 
the  life,  the  death,  and  the  THRONE,  till  men 
were  filled  with  His  glory  and  loved  to  be 
called  by  His  name. 

Often  should  you  read  and  ponder,  dear 
children,  the  story  of  the  Gospels.  It  is  by 
these  alone  that  heaven  and  the  future  can 
be  known  by  you.     In  them  you  will  find 

'  the  wisdom  that  makes  wise  to  salvation. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

WELSH   CLEEGY   FOR   WALES. 

rpHE  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
the  "Welsh  people  by  his  bold  and  persistent 
championship  of  their  rights.  For,  setting  aside  per- 
sonal considerations  and  technical  details,  all  those 
who  care  for  religious  life  and  progress  in  Wales  must 
feel  the  heartiest  satisfaction  that  the  courts  of  law 
have  upheld  him  in  his  refusal  to  present  to  the  living 
of  Groytre  a  clergyman  who  could  not  speak  Welsh. 
A  patron  has  rights,  of  course,  but  then  so  have 
the  people.  And  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Marquess  of  Abergavenny  took 
the  case  into  the  courts  solely  with  the  view  of  test- 
ing the  law,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  override  the 
Bishop's  authority,  it  would  have  been  a  lamentable 
disaster  if  his  appeal  had  succeeded.  For  since  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  till  now,  all  experience  proves  that 
if  a  man  is  to  hear  and  believe  in  **  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,"  the  story  must  be  told  to  each  "  in 
his  own  tongue."  At  Goytre,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  parishioners  speak  Welsh  and  Welsh 
alone ;  and  though  for  many  reasons  it  is  an  evil 
that  two  utterly  distinct  languages  should  exist  to- 
gether side  by  side  in  the  same  island,  things  being 
as  they  are,  we  must  make  the  best  of  them.  That 
a  man  should  suppose  that  he  can  pray  or  preach 
■with  any  e£Pect  in  what  to  his  audience  is  practically 
a  foreign  tongue,  would  seem  to  be  sheer  folly.  It 
is  the  old  Latin  superstition  in  a  modem  form.  And 
though  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  the  whole 
population  of  Wales  will  speak  our  tongue  as  well  as 
their  own,  the  way  to  spread  our  language  is  clearly 
not  through  the  Church  but  the  school. 

ME.  AENOLD  AND  THE  WELSH  CHUECH. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  startling  his  friends 
and  filling  them  with  dismay  by  his  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  religious  difficulty  in  Wales.  He  frankly 
admits  that  the  Church  now  established  in  the  prin- 
cipality is  not  the  Church  of  the  Welsh  people.  He 
is  troubled,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  distressing  scenes 
which  have  lately  been  caused  in  several  counties  by 
the  refusal  to  pay  tithe.  But  what  is  his  remedy  ? 
That  we  should  pull  down  one  Church  and  set  up 
another ;  that  we  shoidd  take  the  country  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  districts,  determine  what  religious  body 
can  claim  a  supremacy  of  numbers,  and  then  hand 
over  to  the  dominant  party  the  parish  churches  and 
the  tithes,  retaining  the  cathedrals  only  for  the  use 
of  those  who  now  possess  them.  But  does  Mr.  Arnold 
imagine  that  this  would  mend  matters  ?  The  battle- 
field would  be  shifted,  but  the  battle  would  still  go 
on,  and  probably  in  an  embittered  form.  Wales  would 
indeed  no  longer  be  able  to  complain  that  "  an  alien 
Church  "  was  set  up  in  her  midst,  but  would  fiercely 
resent  that  any  one  body,  even  native  to  the  soil. 


should  be  thus  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
I  Nor  would  the  Baptist  or  the  Congregationalist  farmer 
j  pay  tithe  to  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  incumbent  with 
!  any  greater  alacrity  than  to  an  Episcopalian.  No 
j  peace  would  be  possible  on  such  terms  as  these. 
I  Lucidity  in  literature  Mr.  Arnold  can  claim  to 
I  possess,  but  in  politics  and  religion  he  is  apt  to 

darken  counsel. 

I  THE   BISHOP   OP  WAKEFIELD. 

Dr.  Walsham  How's  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
Wakefield  seems  to  have  taken  almost  every  one  by 
surprise,  and  from  some  cause  or  other  those  most 
keenly  interested  in  the  appointment  were  looking  in 
every  direction  but  the  right  one.  Indeed  it  says 
very  much  for  the  new  bishop's  popularity  and 
power  that  even  the  disappointed  prophets  show  no 
disposition  to  complain  that  their  predictions  have 
been  falsified.  It  is  quite  xmnecessary  in  these  pages 
to  say  anything  of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Wals- 
ham How  has  accomplished  in  East  London.  It 
I  is  enough  to  say  that  he  has  studied  as  a  brother  in 
the  school  of  men — the  proper  study  for  all,  how 
much  more  for  those  who  seek  to  be  men's  leaders. 
As  suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford  he  has  won  the  good- 
will, the  sympathy,  and  the  respect  of  all  men  in  all 
Churches  who  desire  to  see  wrongs  redressed,  sin 
subdued,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  established  in 
power  on  earth.  He  has  a  severe  struggle  before 
him,  and  at  the  moment  one  cannot  forget  that  the 
new  burden  of  labour  and  responsibility  is  one  that 
he  must  now  bear  alone,  having  lost  one  who  stood 
at  his  side  and  sustained  him  during  the  long  years 
of  devoted  service  that  have  gone  before. 

LIFE -BOATS  AND   STEAM. 

The  last  number  of  the  Life-Boat  Journal  contains 
an  account,  interesting  and  disappointing  at  the 
same  time,  of  recent  attempts  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  discover  some  way  of  applying  steam-power 
to  life-boats  as  it  is  to  all  other  vessels.  A  compe- 
tition was  organized  and  various  projects  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  three  well-known  experts 
in  naval  engineering,  Sir  Frederic  Bramwell,  Sir 
Digby  Murray,  and  Mr.  J.  I.  Thomycroft ;  but  after 
careful  consideration  the  judges  were  most  reluctantly 
compelled  to  pronounce  all  the  plans  and  models 
submitted  to  them  imperfect  and  unsuitable.  The 
fact  is  that  the  very  principles  on  which  a  life-boat 
is  shaped  are,  and  must  be,  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  which  determine  the  construction  of  any  other 
vessel.  It  must  be  so  built  that  heavy  seas  will  not 
swamp  it,  that  it  will  hold  together,  whether  afloat 
or  aground,  that  if  upset  it  will  right  itself  again  ; 
it  must  have  stability  without  requiring  a  deep 
draught  of  water,  a  heavy  stem  and  light  bows. 
Every  quality  that  other  boats  must  seek  it  must 
shun.  So  for  the  present  the  problem  remains  un- 
solved, but  the  failure  cannot  be  permanent. 
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II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  FISHEEIB8    TREATY. 

So  far,  tte  results  of  our  negotiations  witli  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  ahout  the  Fisheries  are  entirely 
satisfactory.  Only  a  very  few  weeks  ago,  it  seemed 
almost  hopeless — especially  after  the  unscrupulous 
attempts  to  excite  passion  and  prejudice  made  by  a 
few  reckless  people,  both  here  and  in  America — that 
even  the  basis  of  a  Treaty  between  the  two  nations 
could  be  secured.  Happily,  reason  and  justice  have 
prevailed  over  the  voice  of  faction.  Taking  things 
at  the  worst,  we  are  safe  for  two  years.  Nor  is 
there  any  substantial  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  proposals,  supported  as  they 
are  not  only  by  the  President,  but  by  several  of  the 
wisest  and  weightiest  among  American  statesmen. 
During  the  coming  elections  indeed  the  question 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  weapon,  but  it  will  soon 
be  dropped  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  that  so  excellent  a  spirit  shotdd 
have  been  shown  on  both  sides,  and  that  without 
surrendering  real  rights  and  interests,  reciprocal 
concessions  should  have  been  made.  Unsettled 
questions  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  disturb  and 
trouble  the  repose  of  nations,  and  to  get  such  a 
question  as  this  on  the  way  to  settlement  is  an 
enormous  gain.  It  may  appear  slight  to  us,  but  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  with  absolute  truth  in  his 
farewell  speech  at  New  York,  no  question  is  trivial 
when  it  touches  national  feeling  and  may  kindle 
national  jealousy.  In  the  past,  it  is  out  of  trifles 
that  the  most  terrible  and  bloody  wars  have  often 
sprung ;  and  when  our  passions  are  roused,  sad 
experience  shows  that  we  are  no  wiser  than  our 
fathers. 

iX)ED  dtjffeein's  eesionation. 

Lord  Dufferiu's  resignation  of  office  is  a  real 
calamity,  for  he  has  the  gift,  so  peculiarly  essential 
for  a  Viceroy  of  India,  of  winning  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  both  the  great  political 
parties  in  the  State.  Whatever  may  be  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  it  ia  always  anxious  to  secure 
his  services  in  some  capacity  or  other.  When  he 
was  quite  a  young  man,  he  showed  his  mettle  by 
his  prompt  and  energetic  action  for  restoring  law 
and  order  in  the  Lebanon  district,  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  his  labours  have  hardly  ceased.  As 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  and  as  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  won  remarkable  triumphs,  and 
he  returned  even  from  Egypt,  that  realm  of  lost 
reputations,  with  his  fame  and  honour  unimpaired. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  him  yet,  and  no  doubt  he 
will  continue  to  aid  his  countiy  by  his  genius,  tact, 
and  wisdom,  but  it  will  be  a  grievous  loss  for  India : 
there  a  man  who  is  strong  and  firm,  and  yet 
generous  and  genial,  is  the  one  great  need  ;  and 
these  are  just  the  qualities  which  Lord  Dufferin 
pre-eminently  possesses. 


M.  WILSOX  S   FALL. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  left  in  anyone's 
mind  that  M.  Wilson  was  justly  convicted,  and  that 
he  had  used  his  family  connection  and  influence  in 
a  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  manner  ;  but  outside 
France  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  seems  one  of 
terrible  severity.  Taking  all  the  parts  of  it  together, 
the  two  years'  imprisonment,  the  heavy  fine,  and  the 
loss  of  civil  rights  for  five  years  more,  one  cannot 
but  contrast  the  fate  he  has  suffered  with  the  treat- 
ment he  would  certainly  have  secured,  had  his  father- 
in-law,  M.  Grevy,  still  been  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Those  who  would  then  have  fawned  on  him, 
flattered  him,  and  gone  all  lengths  to  serve  him,  are 
the  foremost  to  trample  on  him  now.  How  much  of 
this  new-bom  zeal  is  due  to  hatred  of  crime,  and 
how  much  to  personal  resentment  and  political  ran- 
cour ?  That  is  the  question  which  at  once  occurs  to 
all.  Too  heavy  a  punishment  defeats  its  own  end. 
It  leads  men  to  pity  the  sufferer,  instead  of  stirring 
their  indignation  against  the  criminal.  Unless  we 
feel  that  the  sentence  is  just,  it  loses  its  influence 
and  its  power. 

THE    NEaRO   aUESTION   IN   THE   UNITED     STATES. 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  G,  W. 
Cable's  "  Old  Creole  Days  "  and  his  other  books,  all 
masterpieces  of  their  kind,  well  know  that  no  one 
has  a  better  claim  to  speak  with  authority  as  to  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
In  an  article  of  singular  power  contributed  to  this 
month's  Contemporary  Review,  he  shows  conclusively 
that  the  great  problem  of  race  in  America  is  very  far 
from  being  solved.  The  civil  war  did  its  work  :  it 
maintained  the  union ;  it  emancipated  the  slave. 
But  now,  nearly  twenty-five  years  after  the  last  shot 
was  fixed,  it  is  but  too  sadly  true  that  the  ex- slave 
"is  not  a  free  man,  but  only  a  free  negro."  To 
this  day,  throughout  the  States  of  the  South,  all 
those  in  whose  veins  there  visibly  runs  a  drop  of 
African  blood  are  under  the  ban.  The  law  indeed 
varies  in  different  States,  but  its  general  tenor  is  the 
same  in  all.  It  aims  at  preserving  in  a  modified 
form  the  relations  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
swept  away,  and  at  insuring  complete  separation  of 
the  races  in  the  church,  the  school,  the  law-courts, 
on  the  rail,  and  in  the  tram-car.  It  is  not  contact 
with  the  negro  that  the  Southern  whites  object  to, 
but  only  contact  on  an  equal  footing  ;  they  are  pre- 
pared to  tolerate  his  presence  anywhere  so  long  as 
he  does  not  claim  equality.  There  is  in  fact  a  uni- 
versal and  deliberate  attempt  to  maintain  the  old 
subjection  in  a  new  form  that  does  not  involve  per- 
sonal slavery,  but  only  personal  inferiority ;  that  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Cable's  indictment. 
And  so  long  as  each  separate  State  in  the  Union 
retains  liberty  to  make  its  own  laws,  so  long  will  the 
white  minority  in  the  South,  who  there  have  power 
in  tlieir  own  hands,  override  the  will  of  the  immense 
majority  of  American  citizens, — the  vrhole  negro 
population  of  the  South  and  almost  the  entire  white 
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population  of  the  North.  In  their  demands  there  is 
not  even  the  shadow  of  justice.  If  it  were  social 
equality  that  the  negro  claimed, — the  right  of  inter- 
marriage, of  entering  into  private  relationships,  and 
other  privileges  of  that  Mnd,  then  the  case  would  be 
different ;  for  the  barrier  that  Nature  has  set  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  But  all  they  ask  for  is  that 
there  shall  be  one  equal  law  for  men  of  both  races 
right  through  the  Republic,  and  this  they  have  a 
right  to  obtain.  "  Let  but  this  be  done,"  concludes 
Mr.  Cable,  '*  and  there  may  be  far  less  cry  of  Peace, 
Peace,  than  now  ;  but  there  will  be  a  peace  and  a 
union  between  the  nation's  two  great  historic  sec- 
tions such  as  they  have  not  seen  since  Virginia's 
Washington  laid  down  his  sword  and  her  Jefferson 
his  pen." 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

THE  CHTJECH  MISSION AEY  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  ASSATLANTS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  at  first  sight  why  or  how  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  should 
be  affected  by  the  new  Reredos  at  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, but  for  all  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  but  too 
clear  and  certain.  The  society  is  in  a  critical  posi- 
tion. For  some  years  past,  it  has  succeeded  in 
uniting  several  sections  of  the  Church  in  a  common 
cause,  and  it  has  received  help  from  many,  who,  as 
the  Guardian  explains,  have  supported  it  in  spite  of 
*'  some  qualms  of  conscience."  Now,  however,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  serious  disruption.  Extreme  parti- 
sans on  the  one  side  are  indig-nant  that  a  society  with 
evangelical  principles  and  traditions  should  have 
compromised  its  position  by  holding  a  special  service 
in  a  Church  which  now  more  than  ever  they  regard 
as  a  centre  and  stronghold  of  Ritualism  and  Supersti- 
tion. Those  on  the  opposite  wing  of  the  party  are 
no  less  exasperated  by  the  strenuous  and  outspoken 
protest  which  the  special  preacher  of  the  Society,  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart  J  felt  bound  to  make  from  the 
cathedral  pulpit  against  the  action  and  the  policy  of 
the  very  body  who  had  allowed  him  to  speak  from 
that  place.  Feeling  runs  perilously  high.  "Without 
positively  recommending  secession,  the  Guardian 
plainly  tells  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  with- 
draw their  sympathy  and  their  aid,  that  they  need 
find  no  difficulty  now  in  deciding  what  to  do  with 
their  money,  and  that  *  *  there  are  special  missions 
which  do  better  work  in  a  spirit  which  to  churchmen 
is  infinitely  more  congenial."  As  if  this  were  not 
bad  enough,  there  is  a  report  that  others  are  seceding 
to  found  a  new  society  "  more  distinctly  Protestant 
in  its  tone,"  and  that  they  are  already  tampering 
with  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
hope  of  securing  their  services.  It  would  be  a 
miserable  and  contemptible  quarrel,  were  it  not  that 
its  possible  consequences  may  prove  so  serious. 

THE   RELIGIONS    OP   INDIA. 

If  the  recent  controversy  as  to  the  progress  of 
Christian  work  in  India  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 


at  least  shown  that  the  interest  taken  by  the  world 
in  missioaary  enterprise  is  far  greater  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  believe.  And  there  are  no  signs 
at  present  that  the  subject  will  be  allowed  to  drop ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  month — we  might  almost  say,  every 
week — brings  some  new  information  or  some  valu- 
able suggestion.  The  admirable  paper  which  Sir 
William  Hunter  recently  read  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  deserves  special  notice,  as  the 
utterance  of  a  man  who  is  a  master  of  the  facts 
which  statistics  indicate,  and  possessing  special  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  people.  He 
argues,  and,  it  would  appear  with  great  fairness, 
that  the  fact  that  Mohammedanism  is  extending  its 
power  in  India  by  no  means  proves  that  Chiistianitj" 
is  either  losing  ground  or  standing  still,  for  he  re- 
minds us  that  **  there  is  a  dense  and  dark  mass  of 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings  in  India  lying  on  the 
outskirts  or  beyond  the  pale  of  orthodox  Hinduism 
and  Islam."  From  these  fifty  millions  converts 
will  in  large  measure  be  drawn  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  each  of  the  three  great 
religions  of  India  may  go  on  extending  and  advanc- 
ing simultaneously  and  side  by  side.  Within  fifty 
years.  Sir  William  Hunter  believes,  these  fifty  mil- 
lions will  be  absorbed  into  one  or  other  of  the  higher 
faiths ;  but  though  he  is  fixmly  convinced  that 
Christianity  can  do  more  for  the  people  than  any 
other  religious  system,  he  insists  that  it  must  be  a 
"  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  total  abstinence,"  and 
that  will  consult  native  customs  and  habits,  distin- 

j  guishing  in  faith  and  morals  between  things  that 

j  are  essential  and  those  that  are  not. 


ME.   AETHINQTON'S  OFFEE. 

A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Arthington,  of  Leeds, 
already  well  known  for  his  munificence  to  the  mis- 
sion cause,  made  a  generous  offer  to  the  committees 
of  three  great  missionary  societies,  with  the  object 
of  encouraging  them  to  attempt  combined  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  South 
America.  Unfortunately,  the  sum  offered,  though 
considerable,  was  not  large  enough  to  secure  a  firm 
foundation  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotiand  Mission  Committee,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  while  expressing  their  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Arthington  for  this  new  proof  of  his  sympathy, 
feel  that  they  cannot  prudently  entertain  the  scheme 
without  much  larger  means  than  they  have  at  their 
disposal.  At  the  same  time,  they  draw  Mr.  Ar- 
thington's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  he  wishes  to 
test  by  practical  experience  how  different  societies 
can  work  together,  there  is  an  excellent  field  in 
Central  Africa,  where  the  Baptists,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  Free  Church  already  have 
established  missions  which  are  now  converging  to  a 
common  centre.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians  that  he  is  supremely  anxious, 
they  suggest  that  he  might  subsidise  one  of  the 
societies  already  at  work  in  their  midst. 
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IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

AMOS   BRONSON   ALCOTT. 

The  authoress  of  "  Little  Women  "  has  made  the 
name  of  Alcott  a  household  word  in  thousands  of 
homes  where  none  have  heard  of  her  father  ;  but 
she  would  smile  to  think  that  she  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  illustrioiis  member  of  the  family  rather 
than  the  venerable  and  saintly  philosopher  who  has 
just  passed  away  before  reaching  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  little  group  of  men  that  made  the 
village  of  Concord  famous  for  all  time,  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  all  who  love  high  thought  and 
honour  simple  life,  and  find  there  memories  of 
Channing,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau ; 
and  many  now  will  add  Alcott  to  the  list.  He  con- 
centrated the  very  spirit  of  the  place,  held  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  being  the  faith  that  others  but 
half  believed.  He  was  an  Idealist,  and  thought 
that  through  man's  senses  come  his  chief  delusions. 
He  was  a  Transcendentalist,  and  taught  that  our 
real  knowledge  comes  to  the  soul  by  communion 
with  the  Divine ;  that  we  bring  into  the  world  at 
our  birth  clearer  and  stronger  intuitions  than  we 
can  carry  along  with  us.  He  would  have  written 
with  even  deeper  conviction  than  Wordsworth,  that 
"  Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  From  God, 
who  is  our  home,"  and  that  the  radiance  fading  as  we 
advance  in  years,  at  last  "  The  man  perceives  it  die 
away  And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day," 
though  the  early  inspiration  may  in  a  measure  be 
renewed  by  those  who  will  abstract  themselves 
from  the  world,  its  pleasures,  and  its  ahns.  With 
such  a  faith  as  this,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
spend  much  of  his  time  with  children,  propounding 
to  them  subtle  questions  of  philosophy,  stated  in 
simple  form,  and  carefully  noting  their  replies.  From 
this  it  was  but  a  step  to  becoming  their  teacher  him- 
fielf ,  though  he  would  have  insisted  to  the  last  that 
he  only  gave  what  he  had  received.  He  had  the 
genius  of  the  teacher,  though  his  method  was  one 
which  no  other  could  follow,  and  were  the  history  of 
his  school  to  be  written  by  a  competent  hand  it 
would  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in 
the  history  of  education.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  was  supremely  unselfish  and  unworldly.  A 
story  is  told  of  him  which  illustrates  the  simplicity 
of  his  own  character  and  the  strange  charm  it  had 
for  others.  He  was  never  a  man  who  could  make 
money  or  keep  it,  but  one  day  somehow  or  other  he 
found  himself  the  owner  of  a  golden  twenty-dollar 
piece.  A  traveller,  apparently  destitute,  happened 
to  call  at  the  time,  told  a  piteous  tale,  and  asked  for 
five  dollars  to  help  him  on  his  way.  "  I  have  not 
five  dollars  in  the  house,"  said  Alcott,  "but  here 
are  twenty  if  they  will  be  any  good  to  you."  The 
man  went  off  with  his  prize,  not  a  little  to  the 
diijmay  of  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  of  Mrs. 
Alcott  in  particular,  who  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  approve  of  indiscriminate  generosity  on  so  large 
a  scale.     Next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  man 


was  an  impostor,  and  that  he  had  plundered  other 
victims,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  This  news 
made  matters  even  worse,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  came  a  letter  from  the  rascal,  enclosing  the 
amount  he  had  carried  off,  and  saying  that  he  had 
robbed  others  without  remorse,  but  that  he  could  not 
keep  the  money  of  a  man  who  had  not  only  believed 
his  story,  but  had  given  him  four  times  as  much  as 
he  had  asked. 

LOtnSA  M.    ALCOTT. 

Since  the  last  lines  were  written,  the  news  has 
come  that  Miss  Alcott  has  followed  her  father  into 
the  other  world  ;  ever  together  on  earth,  only  a  few 
hours  parted  them  there.  Hers  has  been  a  beautiful 
and  useful  life,  for  she  helped  others  not  only  by 
what  she  wrote,  but  by  what  she  did,  and  above  all 
by  what  she  was.  And  as  for  her  books,  they  have 
been  a  delight  and  a  blessing  to  all  of  us,  so  full  of 
simplicity,  earnestness,  truth,  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
life  blending  with  the  pathos,  the  sorrow,  and  the 
suffering,  and  all  inspired  by  love,  courage,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  faith. 

ME.    JA^IES   CLAEKE. 

Few  names  were  better  known  among  the  Non- 
conformist churches  of  the  country,  and  indeed  out- 
side them  as  weU,  than  Mr.  James  Clarke's ;  for 
though  he  did  not  frequent  platforms  and  for 
many  years  had  but  rarely  spoken  in  public,  from 
the  editor's  chair  he  wielded  a  power  wide  in 
its  range  and  weighty  in  its  force.  Any  one 
who  came  into  contact  with  him  felt  he  had  to 
do  with  a  man  of  rare  character  and  high  ability. 
He  had  the  gift  of  putting  his  personality  into  all 
his  work ;  his  energy,  his  tact,  and  his  great  know- 
ledge were  all  subordinate  to  a  more  secret  faculty, 
better  felt  than  described.  He  found  the  Christian 
World  a  feeble,  struggling,  poverty-stricken  period- 
ical, and  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  organs 
of  religious  opinion  in  the  world.  Nor  did  he 
buy  success  by  any  compromise  of  conviction.  He 
was  a  man  of  fixed  principles,  ready  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing in  their  cause.  He  cared  little  for  popularity, 
though  popularity  came  to  him,  and  for  long  years  he 
bravely  battled  in  more  than  one  impopular  cause 
and  for  more  than  one  unpopular  man.  But  tliough 
his  opinions  were  strong  and  clear,  he  was  not  vio- 
lent or  dogmatic,  and  ever  showed  a  tender  and 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  feelings,  and  even  for  the 
prejudices,  of  those  who  differed  from  him  most 
completely.  Personally  he  was  singvdarly  genial, 
courteous,  and  kindly,  with  a  remarkable  power  of 
attracting  the  trust  and  regard  of  young  men,  and 
warmly  sympathetic  to  their  dangers,  difficulties, 
aTid  trials.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  written 
with  perfect  truth  that  in  him  "  the  larger  hope  was 
the  outcome  of  a  larger  heart,  and  meant  a  larger 
life,  with  nothing  in  it  that  was  mean  or  small. ' '  It 
would  be  impossible  to  sum  up  his  character  in  briefer 
or  better  words. 


'It  was  a  good,  old-fashioned,  hot,  heavy  sumnier-aftornoon." 
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By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  Author  of  **  A^jnals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood," 
"Alec  Forbes,"  "Robert  Falconer,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. — ON   THE  MOOR. 

ALEXA  had  a  strong  shaggy  pony,  which 
she  rode  the  oftener  that  George  came  so 
often  ;  taking  care  to  be  well  gone  before  he 
arrived  on  his  beautiful  horse. 

One  lovely  summer  evening  she  had  been 
across  the  moor  a  long  way,  and  was  return- 
ing as  the  sun  went  down.  A  glory  of  red 
molten  gold  was  shining  in  her  face,  so  that 
she  could  see  nothing  in  front  of  her,  and 
was  a  little  startled  by  a  voice  greeting  her 
with  a  respectful  good-evening.  The  same 
moment  she  was  alongside  of  the  speaker 
in  the  blinding  veil  of  the  sun.  It  was 
Andrew  walking  home  from  a  village  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moor.  She  drew  rein,  and 
they  went  together. 

"  What  has  come  to  you,  Mr.  Ingram  1 " 
she  said ;  "  I  hear  you  were  at  church  last 
Sunday  evening ! " 

"  Why  should  I  not  be,  ma'am  ? "  asked 
Andrew. 

"  For  the  reason  that  you  are  not  in  the 
way  of  going." 

"There  might  be  good  reason  for  going 
once,  or  for  going  many  times,  and  yet  not 
for  going  always  !  " 

"  We  won't  begin  with  quarrelling  !  There 
are  things  we  shall  not  agree  about ! " 

"  Yes  ;  one  or  two — for  a  time,  I  believe  !  " 
returned  Andrew. 

"  What  did  you  think  of  Mr.  Rackstraw's 
sermon  ? — I  suppose  you  went  to  hear  him  I  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am — at  least  partly." 

"Well?" 

"Will  you  tell  me  first  whether  you  were 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Rackstraw's  teaching  ?  I 
know  you  were  there." 

"I  was  quite  satisfied." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  reason  for  saying  any- 
thing about  it." 

"  If  I  am  wrong,  you  ought  to  try  to  set 
me  right ! " 

"  The  prophet  Elisha  would  have  done  no 
good  by  throwing  his  salt  into  the  running 
stream.  He  cast  it,  you  will  remember,  into 
the  spring ! " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  persuading  a  person 
to  change  an  opinion." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  man  is  neither  the  better 
nor  the  worse  for  it.     If  you  had  told  me 
XVII— 21 


you  were  distressed  to  hear  a  man  in  author- 
ity speak  as  Mr.  Rackstraw  spoke  concerning 
a  being  you  loved,  I  would  have  tried  to 
comfort  you  by  pointing  out  how  false  it 
was.  But  if  you  are  content  to  hear  God  so 
represented,  why  should  I  seek  to  convince 
you  of  what  is  valueless  to  you  ?  Why  offer 
you  to  drink  what  your  heart  is  not  thirst- 
ing after  1  Would  you  love  God  more  be- 
cause you  found  he  was  not  what  you  were 
quite  satisfied  he  should  be  ? " 

"  Do  tell  me  more  plainly  what  you 
mean  ? " 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  I  have  said  all  I 
will.  I  cannot  reason  in  defence  of  God.  It 
seems  blasphemy  to  argue  that  his  nature  is 
not  such  as  no  honourable  man  could  love  in 
another  man." 

"  But  if  the  Bible  says  so?" 

"  If  the  Bible  said  so,  the  Bible  would  be 
false.     But  the  Bible  does  not  say  so." 

"How  is  it  then  that  it  seems  to  say 
so?" 

"Because  you  were  taught  falsely  about 
him  before  you  desired  to  know  him." 

"  But  I  am  capable  of  judging  now  ! " 

Andrew  was  silent. 

"Am  I  not  ? "  insisted  Alexa. 

"  Do  you  desire  to  know  God  ? "  said 
Andrew. 

"  I  think  I  do  know  him." 

"  And  you  think  those  things  true  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  we  are  where  we  were,  and  I  say 
no  more." 

"  You  are  not  polite  !  " 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  let  you  alone 
to  believe  about  God  what  you  can.  You 
will  not  be  blamed  for  not  believing  what 
you  cannot." 

"Do  you  mean  that  God  never  i-unishea 
any  one  for  what  he  cannot  help  ? " 

"Assuredly." 

"  How  do  you  prove  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  If  you 
are  content  to  think  he  does,  if  it  do  not 
trouble  you  that  your  God  should  be  unjust, 
go  on  thinking  so  until  you  are  made  miser- 
able by  it ;  then  I  will  pour  out  my  heart  to 
deliver  you." 

She  was  struck,  not  with  any  truth  in 
what  he  said,  but  with  the  evident  truthful- 
ness of  the  man  himself.  Right  or  wrong, 
there  was  that  about  him — a  certain  radiance 
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of  conviction — which  certainly  was  not  about 
Mr.  Rackstraw. 

"The  things  that  can  be  shaken,"  said 
Andrew,  as  if  thinking  with  himself,  "may 
last  for  a  time ;  but  they  will  at  length  be 
shaken  to  pieces,  that  the  things  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  show  what  they  are. 
Whatever  we  call  religion  will  vanish  when 
we  see  God  face  to  face.'"' 

For  a  while  they  went  brushing  through 
the  heather  in  silence. 

"  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  In- 
gram ?  "  said  Alexa. 

"  Surely,  ma'am  !     Ask  me  anything  you 

"  And  you  will  answer  me  1 " 

"  If  I  am  at  liberty  to  answer  you,  I  will." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  being  at  liberty  ? 
Are  you  under  any  vow  ?  " 

"I  am  under  the  law  of  love!  I  am 
bound  to  do  nothing  to  hurt.  An  answer 
that  would  do  you  no  good,  I  will  not  give." 

"How  do  you  know  what  will  or  will 
not  do  me  good  1 " 

"  I  must  use  what  judgment  I  have." 

"Is  it  true,  then,  that  you  believe  God 
gives  you  whatever  you  ask  1 " 

"  I  have  never  asked  anything  of  him  that 
he  did  not  give  me." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  anything 
you  have  asked  of  him  ? " 

"  I  have  never  yet  required  to  ask  any- 
thing not  included  in  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will 
be  done ! ' " 

"  That  will  be  done  without  your  praying 
for  it ! " 

"  Pardon  me  ;  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
done,  to  all  eternity,  without  ray  praying 
for  it.  Where  first  am  I  accountable  that 
his  will  should  be  done  ?  Is  it  not  in  my- 
self ?  How  is  his  will  to  be  done  in  me 
without  my  willing  it  1  Does  he  not  want 
me  to  love  what  he  loves  ? — to  be  like  him- 
self ? — to  do  his  will  with  the  glad  effort  of 
my  will  ? — in  a  word,  to  will  what  he  wills  ? 
And  when  I  find  I  cannot,  what  am  I  to  do 
but  pray  for  help  ?  I  pray,  and  he  helps 
me." 

"  There  is  nothing  strange  in  that ! " 

"  Surely  not !  It  seems  to  me  the  sim- 
plest common  sense.  It  is  my  business,  the 
business  of  every  man,  that  God's  will  be 
done  by  his  obedience  to  that  will,  the 
moment  he  knows  it." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  not  so  different  from 
other  people  as  you  think  yourself  ! — But 
they  say  you  want  to  die." 

"  I  want  nothing  but  what  God  wants.  I 
desire  riditeousness." 


"  Then  you  accept  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  1 " 

"  Accept  it !     I  long  for  it." 

"  You  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean  !  " 

"I  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
God's  righteousness." 

"You  avoid  my  question  !  Do  you  accept 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  instead  of  your 
own  1 " 

"  I  have  no  righteousness  of  my  own  to 
put  it  instead  of.  The  only  righteousness 
there  is,  is  God's;  and  he  will  make  me 
righteous  like  himself.  He  is  not  content 
that  his  one  son  only  should  be  righteous  ;  he 
wants  all  his  children  to  be  righteous  as  he 
is  righteous.  The  thing  is  plain ;  I  will  not 
argue  about  it." 

!      "  You    do    not    believe    in    the    atone- 
I  ment ! " 

I  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
atonement.  What  strength  God  has  given 
me  I  will  spend  in  knowing  him  and  doing 
what  he  tells  me.  To  interpret  his  plans 
'  before  we  know  himself,  is  to  mistake  both 
him  and  his  plans.  I  know  this,  that  he  has 
given  his  life  for  what  multitudes  who  call 
themselves  by  his  name  would  not  rise  from 
their  seats  to  share  in  !  " 

"You  think  me  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  gospel  ? " 

"I  think  if  you  did  understand  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  you  would  be  incapable  of  believ- 
ing the  things  about  his  Father  that  you  say 
you  do  believe.  But  I  will  not  say  a  word 
more.  When  you  are  able  to  see  the  truth, 
you  will  see  it ;  and  when  you  desire  the 
truth  you  will  be  able." 

Alexa  touched  her  pony  with  her  whip. 
But  by  and  by  she  pulled  him  up,  and  made  - 
him  walk  till  Andrew  overtook  her.  ; 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  far  out  of  sight, 
the  glow  of  the  west  was  over,  and  twilight 
lay  upon  the  world.  Its  ethereal  dimness 
had  sunk  into  her  soul. 

"Does  the  gloamin  make  you  sad,  Mr. 
Ingram  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  makes  me  very  quiet,"  he  answered, 
" — as  if  all  my  people  were  asleep,  and  wait- 
ing for  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  as  if  they  were  all  dead  ? 
How  can  you  talk  of  it  so  quietly  1 " 

"  Because  I  do  not  beheve  in  death." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"I  am  a  Christian  !  " 

"I  hope  you  are,  Mr.  Ingram;  though,  to 
be  honest  with  you,  some  things  make  me 
doubt  it.  Perhaps  you  would  say  I  am  not 
a  Christian ! " 

"It  is  enough  that  God  knows  whether 
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you  are  a  Christian  or  not.     Why  should  I 
say  you  are  or  you  are  not  ?  " 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  you  meant 
Avhen  you  said  you  were  a  Christian.  How 
should  that  make  you  indifferent  to  the  death 
of  your  friends  ?  Death  is  a  dreadful  thing, 
look  at  it  how  you  like  !  " 

"The  Lord  says,  '  He  that  liveth  and 
believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.'  If  my 
friends  are  not  dead,  but  living  and  waiting 
for  me,  why  should  I  wait  for  them  in  a 
fierce,  stormy  night,  or  a  black  frost,  instead 
of  the  calm  of  such  a  sleeping  day  as  this — 
a  day  with  the  sun  hid,  Shakspere  calls  it !  " 

"  How  you  do  mix  up  things  !  Shakspere 
and  Jesus  Christ !  " 

"  God  mixed  them  first,  and  will  mix  them 
a  good  deal  more  yet !  "  said  Andrew. 

But  for  the  smile  which  would  hover  like 
a  heavenly  Psyche  about  his  mouth,  his  way 
of  answering  would  sometimes  have  seemed 
curt  to  those  who  did  not  understand  him. 
Instead  of  holding  aloof  in  his  superiority, 
however,  as  some  thought  he  did  when 
he  would  not  answer,  or  answered  abruptly, 
Andrew's  soul  would  be  hovering,  watch- 
ing and  hoping  for  a  chance  of  lighting, 
and  giving  of  the  best  he  had.  He  was 
like  a  great  bird  changing  parts  with  a 
child — the  child  afraid  of  the  bird,  and  the 
bird  enticing  the  child  to  be  friends.  He 
had  learned  that  if  he  poured  out  his  trea- 
sure recklessly,  it  might  be  received  with 
dishonour,  and  but  choke  the  way  of  the 
chariot  of  approaching  Truth. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  say  next  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  suffering  !  "  resumed  Alexa. 

"  No  ;  the  Lord  said  that  in  the  world  his 
friends  should  have  tribulation." 

"What  tribulation  have  you,  who  are  so 
specially  his  friend  ?  " 

"  Not  much  yet.  It  is  a  little,  however, 
sometimes,  to  know  such  strong,  and  beauti- 
ful, and  happy-making  things,  and  all  the 
time  my  people,  my  beloved  humans,  born 
of  my  Father  in  heaven,  with  the  same  heart 
for  joy  and  sorrow,  will  not  listen  and  be 
comforted.  I  think  that  was  what  made  our 
I  Lord  sorriest  of  all." 

I  "Mr.  Ingram,  I  have  no  patience  with 
I  you !  How  dare  you  liken  your  trouble  to 
^  that  of  our  Lord — making  yourself  equal 
!   with  him  !  " 

"  Is  it  making  myself  equal  with  him  to  say 

that  I  understand  a  little  how  he  felt  toward 

!j  his   fellow   men  1     1    am  always  trying  to 

||  understand  him :  would  it  be  a  wonder  if  I 

j!  did  sometimes  a  little  ?     How  is  a  man  to 

do  as  he  did,  without  understanding  him  ? " 


"Are  you  going  to  work  miracles  next?" 

"  Jesus  was  always  doing  what  God  wanted 
him  to  do.  That  was  what  he  came  for,  not 
to  work  miracles.  He  could  have  worked  a 
great  m.any  more  if  he  had  pleased,  but  he 
did  no  more  than  God  wanted  of  him.  Am 
I  not  to  try  to  do  the  will  of  God,  because 
he  who  died  that  I  might,  always  succeeded 
however  hard  it  was,  and  I  am  always  failing 
and  having  to  try  again  ?  " 

"And  you  think  you  will  come  to  it  in 
this  life  1  " 

"  I  never  think  about  that ;  I  only  think 
about  doing  his  will  now — not  about  doing  it 
then — that  is,  to-morrow  or  next  day  or  next 
world.  I  know  only  one  life — the  life  that  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God;  and  that  is  the  life  by 
which  I  live  here  and  now.  I  do  not  make 
schemes  of  life ;  I  live.  Life  will  teach  me 
God's  plans ;  I  will  take  no  trouble  about  them ; 
I  will  onl}^  obey,  and  receive  the  bliss  he  sends 
me.  And  of  all  things  I  will  not  make 
theories  of  God's  plans  for  other  people  to 
accept.  I  will  only  do  my  best  to  destroy 
such  theories  as  I  find  coming  between  some 
poor  glooming  heart,  and  the  sun  shining  in 
his  strength.  Those  who  love  the  shade  of 
lies,  let  them  walk  in  it  until  the  shiver  of 
the  eternal  cold  drive  them  to  seek  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  To  appeal  to  their  intellect 
would  be  but  to  drive  them  the  deeper  into 
the  shade  to  justify  their  being  in  it.  And 
if  by  argument  you  did  persuade  them  out 
of  it,  they  would  but  run  into  a  deeper  and 
worse  darkness." 

"How  could  that  be?" 

"  They  would  at  once  think  that,  by  an 
intellectual  stride,  they  had  advanced  in  the 
spiritual  life ;  whereas  they  would  be  neither 
the  better  nor  the  worse.  I  know  a  man, 
once  among  the  foremost  in  denouncing  the 
old  theology,  who  is  now  no  better  than  a 
swindler." 

"  You  mean— ?" 

"  No  one  you  know,  ma'am.  His  intellec- 
tual freedom  seems  only  to  have  served  his 
spiritual  subjugation.  Eight  opinion  except 
it  spring  from  obedience  to  the  truth,  is  but 
so  much  rubbish  on  the  golden  floor  of  the 
temple." 

The  peace  of  the  night  and  its  luminous 
earnestness  were  gleaming  on  Andrew's  face ; 
and  Alexa,  glancing  up  as  he  ceased,  felt 
again  the  inroad  of  a  sense  of  something  in 
the  man  that  was  not  in  the  other  men  she 
knew — the  spiritual  shadow  of  a  dweller  in 
regions  beyond  her  k&n.  The  man  was 
before  her,  yet  out  of  her  sight ! 

The  whole  thing  was  too  simple  for  her ; 
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only  a  child  could  understand  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  the  elders  and  priests  to  learn 
how  to  save  his  soul,  he  cast  away  all  care  of' 
himself,  left  that  to  God,  and  gave  himself 
to  do  the  will  of  him  from  whose  heart  he 
came,  even  as  the  eternal  Life,  the  Son  of 
God,  required  of  him  ;  in  the  mighty  hope  of 
becoming  one  mind,  heart,  soul,  one  eternal 
being,  with  him,  with  the  Father,  with  every 
good  man,  with  the  universe  which  was  his 
inheritance — walking  in  the  world  as  Enoch 
walked  with  God,  held  by  his  hand.  This  is 
what  man  was  and  is  meant  to  be,  what  man 
must  become ;  thither  the  wheels  of  time  are 
roaring ;  thither  work  all  the  silent  potencies 
of  the  eternal  world  ;  and  they  that  will  not 
awake  and  arise  from  the  dead,  must  be 
flung  from  their  graves  by  the  throes  of  a 
shivering  world. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  Andrew 
stood,  and  looked  up,  A  few  stars  were  look- 
ing down  through  the  limpid  air.  Alexa 
rode  on.  Andrew  let  her  go,  and  walked 
after  her  alone,  sure  that  her  mind  must  one 
day  open  to  the  eternal  fact  that  God  is  all 
in  all,  the  perfect  friend  of  his  children  ;  yea, 
that  he  would  cease  to  be  God  sooner  than 
fail  his  child  in  his  battle  with  Death. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. — THE  WOOER. 

Alexa  kept  hoping  that  George  would  be 
satisfied  she  was  not  inclined  toward  him  as 
she  had  been  ;  and  that,  instead  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  open  issue,  he  would  continue 
to  come  and  go  as  the  friend  of  her  father. 
But  George  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  ought  to  remain  in  doubt  no  longer, 
and   one   afternoon    followed   her  into  the 


which  all  understand.  It  was  a  good,  old- 
fashioned,  hot,  heavy  summer-afternoon,  one 
ill  chosen  for  love-making. 

"  Yes  ? "  answered  Alexa,  with  a  point  of 
interrogation  subaudible,  and  held  her  book 
so  that  he  might  feel  it  on  the  point  of 
being  lifted  again  to  eager  eyes.  But  he 
was  not  more  sensitive  than  sentimental. 

"  Please  put  your  book  down  for  a  moment 
I  have  not  of  late  asked  too  much  of  you: 
attention,  Alexa  ! " 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  George  !  "  she 
answered. 

"  Kind  in  not  asking  much  of  your  at- 
tention 1 " 

"  Yes — that,  and  giving  my  father  so  much 
of  yours." 

"  I  certainly  have  seen  more  of  him  than 
of  you  ! "  returned  George,  hoping  her  words 
meant  reproach.  "But  he  has  alwa3^s  been 
kind  to  me,  and  pleased  to  see  me  !  You 
have  not  given  me  much  encouragement ! " 

To  begin  love-making  with  complaint  is 
not  wise,  and  George  felt  that  he  had  got 
into  the  wrong  track ;  but  Alexa  took  care 
that  he  should  not  get  out  of  it  easily. 
Not  being  simple,  he  always  settled  the  best 
course  to  pursue,  and  often  went  wrong. 
The  man  who  cares  only  for  what  is  true  and 
right,  is  saved  much  thinking  and  planning. 

doing  a 


garden. 


She  had  gone  there  with  a  certain 


half  scientific,  half  religious  book  in  her 
hand,  from  which  she  was  storing  her  mind 
with  arguments  against  what  she  supposed 
the  opinions  of  Andrew.  She  had,  however, 
little  hope  of  his  condescending  to  front  them 
with  counter-argument.  His  voice  returned 
ever  to  the  ear  of  her  mind  in  words  like 
these  :  "If  you  are  content  to  think  so,  you 
are  in  no  condition  to  receive  what  I  have  to 
communicate.  Why  should  I  press  water 
on  a  soul  that  is  not  thirsty  ?  Let  us  wait 
for  the  drought  of  the  desert,  when  life  is 
a  low  fever,  and  the  heart  is  dry;  when 
the  earth  is  like  iron,  and  the  heavens  above 
it  are  as  brass !  " 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  George's 
voice. 

"  What  lovely  weather  !  "  he  said. 

Even  lovers  betake  themselves  to  the 
weather  as  a  medium — the  side  of  Nature 


He  generally  sees  but  one  way  of 
j  thing ! 

I      "I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  George! 
You  have  not  mistaken  me  !  " 

"  You  were  not  so  sharp  with  me  when  I 
went  away,  Alexa  !  " 

"  No  ;  then  you  were  going  away  !  " 

"  Should  you  not  show  a  fellow  some 
kindness  when  he  is  come  back  1 " 

"Not  when  he  does  not  seem  content  with 
having  come  back  !  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  !  " 

But  Alexa  gave  no  explanation. 

"  You  would  be  kind  to  me  again  if  I  were 
going  away  again  1 " 

"  Perhaps." 

"  That  is,  if  you  were  sure  I  was  not 
coming  back !  " 

"  I  did  not  saij  so." 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,  Alexa !  I  used 
to  think  there  could  never  be  any  mis- 
understanding between  you  and  me !  But 
something  has  crept  in  between  us,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is!" 

"  There  is  one  thing  for  which  I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  I  can  tell,  George : — 
that  vou  did  not  say  anything  before  you 
went." 
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"I  am  awfully  sorry  for  it  now;  but  I 
thought  you  understood  !  " 

"  I  did;  and  I  am  very  glad,  for  I  should 
have  repented  it  long  ago !  " 

This  was  hardly  logical,  but  George 
seemed  to  understand. 

"  You  are  cruel !  "  he  said.  "  I  should 
have  made  it  the  business  of  m}^  life  that 
you  never  did !  " 

Yet  George  knew  of  things  he  dared  not 
tell  that  had  taken  place  almost  as  soon  as 
he  was  relieved  from  the  sustaining  and 
restraining  human  pressure  in  which  he  had 
grown  up  ! 

"  I  am  certain  I  should,"  persisted  Alexa. 

"  Why  are  you  so  certain  1 " 

"  Because  I  am  so  glad  now  to  think  I  am 
free." 

"  Someone  has  been  maligning  me,  Alexa  ! 
It  is  very  hard  not  to  know  where  the  stab 
comes  from ! " 

"  The  testimony  against  you  is  from  your 
own  lips,  George.  I  heard  you  talking  to 
my  father,  and  was  aware  of  a  tone  I  did 
not  like.  I  listened  more  attentively,  and 
became  convinced  that  your  ways  of  think- 
ing had  deteriorated.  There  seemed  not 
a  remnant  left  of  the  honour  I  then  thought 
characterized  you  !  " 

"Why,  certainly,  as  an  honest  man,  I 
can  not  talk  religion  like  your  friend  the 
farmer  ! " 

"Do  you  mean  that  Andrew  Ingram  is 
not  an  honest  man  ? "  rejoined  Alexa,  with 
some  heat. 

"I  mean  that  I  am  an  honest  man." 

"  I  am  doubtful  of  you." 

"  I  can  tell  the  quarter  whence  that  doubt 
was  blown ! " 

"It  would  be  of  greater  consequence  to 
blow  it  away  ! — George  Crawford,  do  you 
believe  yourself  an  honest  man  ? " 

"  As  men  go,  yes." 

"  But  not  as  men  go,  George  ? — As  your 
mother  in  heaven  would  have  the  son  of  her 
pride  ? " 

He  was  silent. 

"Would  the  way  you  have  made  your 
money  stand  the  scrutiny  of — ? " 

She  had  Andrew  in  her  mind,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  saying  "  Jestis  Christ,"  but  felt 
she  had  no  right,  and  hesitated. 

"  — of  our  friend  Andrew  ?  "  supple- 
mented George,  with  a  spiteful  laugh. 
"  The  only  honest  mode  of  making  money 
he  knows,  is  the  strain  of  his  muscles — 
the  farmer-way  ! — He  wouldn't  keep  up  his 
com  for  a  better  market — not  he  !  " 

"It  so  happens  that  I   know  he   would 


not ;  for  he  and  my  father  had  a  dispute  on 
that  very  point,  and  I  heard  them.  He  said 
poor  people  were  not  to  go  hungry  that  he 
might  get  rich.  He  was  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  make  money,  he  said,  but  to  grow 
corn.  The  corn  was  grown,  and  he  could 
get  enough  for  it  now  to  live  by,  and  had 
no  right,  and  no  desire  to  get  more — and 
would  not  keep  it  up  !  The  land  was  God's, 
not  his,  and  the  poor  were  God's  children, 
and  had  their  rights  from  him !  He  was 
sent  to  grow  corn  for  them  !  " 

"  And  what  did  your  father  say  to  that 
wisdom  ? " 

"  That  is  no  matter.  Nor  do  I  profess 
to  understand  Mr.  Ingram. — I  only  know," 
added  Alexa,  with  a  little  laugh,  "  that  he  is 
consistent,  for  he  has  puzzled  me  all  my 
life.  I  can,  however,  see  a  certain  nobility 
in  him  that  sets  him  apart  from  other 
men !  " 

"  And  I  can  see  that  when  I  left  I  was 
needlessly  modest !  I  thought  my  position 
too  humble  ! " 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  1 " 

"  What  you  think  I  mean." 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  afternoon,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ! " 

Alexa  rose  and  left  him. 

George  had  indeed  grown  coarser !  He 
turned  where  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  looked  after  her ;  then  smiled 
to  himself  a  nasty  smile,  and  said,  "At 
least  I  have  made  her  angry,  and  that  's 
something  !  What  has  a  fellow  like  that 
to  give  her  ?  Poet  indeed  !  What's  that ! 
He's  not  even  the  rustic  gentleman !  He's 
downright  vulgar  ! — a  clod-hopper  born  and 
bred !  But  the  lease,  I  understand,  will 
soon  be  out,  and  Potlurg  will  never  let  him 
have  it !  /  will  see  to  that !  The  laird 
hates  the  canting  scoundrel !  I  would  rather 
pay  him  double  the  rent  myself  ! " 

His  behaviour  now  did  not  put  Andrew's 
manners  in  the  shade  !  Though  he  never  said 
a  word  to  flatter  Alexa,  spoke  often  in  a  way 
she  did  not  at  all  like,  persistently  refused  to 
enter  into  argument  with  her  where  most 
she  desired  it,  yet  his  every  tone,  every 
movement  toward  her  was  full  of  respect. 
And  however  she  strove  against  the  idea, 
she  felt  him  her  superior,  and  had  indeed 
begun  to  wish  that  she  had  never  shown 
herself  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  assumption 
of  superiority.  It  would  be  pleasant  to.  know 
that  it  pained  him  to  disapprove  of  her  !  For 
she  began  to  feel  that,  as  she  disapproved 
of  George,  and  could  not  like  him,  so  the 
young  farmer  disapproved  of  her,  and  could 
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not  like  her.  It  was  a  new,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable  thought.  Andrew  delighted 
in  beautiful  things  :  he  did  not  see  anything 
beautiful  in  her  !  Alexa  was  not  conceited, 
but  she  knew  she  was  handsome,  and  knew 
also  that  Andrew  would  never  feel  one  heart- 
throb more  because  of  any  such  beauty  as 
hers.  Had  he  not  as  good  as  told  her  she 
was  one  of  the  dead  who  would  not  come 
alive  !  It  would  be  something  to  be  loved 
by  a  man  like  that !  But  Alexa  was  too 
maidenly  to  think  of  making  any  man  love 
her — and  even  if  he  loved  her  she  could  not 
marry  a  man  in  Andrew's  position  !  She 
might  stretch  a  point  or  two  were  the  lack 
but  a  point  or  two,  but  there  was  no  stretch- 
ing points  to  the  marrying  of  a  peasant, 
without  education,  who  worked  on  his 
father's  farm  !  The  thing  was  ridiculous  ! — 
of  course  she  knew  that ! — the  very  idea  too 
absurd  to  pass  through  her  idlest  thoughts ! 
But  she  was  not  going  to  marry  George! 
That  was  well  settled !  In  a  year  or  two 
he  would  be  quite  fat !  And  he  always 
had  his  hands  in  his  pockets !  There  was 
something  about  him  not  like  a  gentleman  ! 
He  suggested  an  auctioneer,  or  a  cheap- 
jack  ! 

She  took  her  pony  and  went  for  a  ride. 
When  she  came  back,  the  pony  looked  elf- 
ridden. 

But  George  had  no  intention  of  forsaking 
the  house — yet,  at  least.  He  was  bent  on 
humbling  his  cousin,  therefore  continued  his 
relations  with  her  father,  while  he  hurried  on, 
as  fast  as  consisted  with  good  masonry,  the 
building  of  a  house  on  a  small  estate  he  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood,  intending  it 
to  be  such  as  must  be  an  enticement  to  any 
lady.  So  long  had  he  regarded  everything 
through  the  veil  of  money,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  Alexa  even,  without  thinking  of 
Mammon  as  well.  By  this  time  also  he 
was  so  much  infected  with  the  old  man's 
passion  for  things  curious  and  valuable,  that 
the  idea  of  one  day  calling  the  laird's  won- 
derful collection  his  own,  had  a  real  part  in 
his  desire  to  become  his  daughter's  husband. 
He  would  not  accept  her  dismissal  as  final ! 

CHAPTER  XXV. — THE  HEART  OF  THE 
HEART. 

The  laird  had  been  poorly  for  some  weeks; 
and  Alexa  began  to  fear  that  he  was  failing. 
Nothing  more  had  passed  between  him  and 
Dawtie,  but  he  knew  that  anxious  eyes 
were  often  watching  him,  and  the  thought 
worried  him  not  a  little.  If  he  would  but 
take  a  start,  thought  Dawtie,  and  not  lose 


all  the  good  of  this  life  !  It  was  too  late  for 
him  to  rise  very  high ;  he  could  not  now  be 
a  saint,  but  he  might  at  least  set  a  foot 
on  the  eternal  stair  that  leads  to  the  full- 
ness of  bliss  !  He  would  have  a  sore  fight 
with  all  those  imps  of  things,  before  he 
ceased  to  love  that  which  was  not  lovely, 
and  to  covet  that  which  was  not  good  !  But 
the  man  gained  a  precious  benefit  from  this 
world,  who  but  began  to  repent  before  he 
left  it !  If  only  the  laird  would  start  up  the 
hill  before  his  body  got  quite  to  the  bottom ! 
Was  there  any  way  to  approach  him  again 
with  her  petition  that  he  would  be  good  to 
himself,  good  to  God,  good  to  the  universe, 
that  he  would  love  what  was  worth  loving, 
and  cast  away  what  was  not  1  She  had  no 
light,  and  could  do  nothing  ! 

Suddenly  the  old  man  failed  quite — appa- 
rently from  no  cause  but  weakness.  The 
unease  of  his  mind,  the  haunting  of  the 
dread  thought  of  having  to  part  with  the 
chahce,  had  induced  it.  He  was  in  his  closet 
one  night  late  into  the  morning,  and  the 
next  day  did  not  get  up  to  breakfast.  He 
wanted  a  little  rest,  he  said.  In  a  day  he 
would  be  well !  But  the  hour  to  rise  again, 
much  anticipated,  never  came.  He  seemed 
very  troubled  at  times,  and  very  desirous  of 
getting  up,  but  never  was  able.  It  became 
necessary  to  sit  with  him  at  night.  In 
fits  of  delirium  he  would  make  fierce  endea- 
vour to  rise,  insisting  that  he  must  go  to 
his  study.  His  closet  he  never  mentioned : 
even  in  dreams  was  his  secrecy  dominant. 
Dawtie,  who  had  her  share  in  nursing 
him,  kept  hoping  her  opportunity  would 
come.  He  did  not  seem  to  cherish  any 
resentment  against  her.  His  illness  would 
protect  him,  he  thought,  from  further  in- 
tiiision  of  her  conscience  upon  his  !  She  must 
know  better  than  irritate  a  sick  man  with 
over-ofiiciousness  1  Everybody  could  not  be 
a  saint !  It  was  enough  to  be  a  Christian  like 
other  good  and  salvable  Christians  !  It  was 
enough  for  him  if  through  the  merits  of  his 
Saviour  he  gained  admission  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom  at  last !  He  never  thought  how,  once 
in,  he  could  bear  to  stay  in ;  never  thought 
how  heaven  could  be  to  him  other  than 
the  dullest  place  in  the  universe  of  God, 
more  wearisome  than  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness it'felf !  And  all  the  time  the  j^oung 
woman  with  the  saviour-heart  was  watching 
by  his  bedside,  ready  to  speak ;  but  the 
Spirit  gave  her  no  utterance,  and  her  silence 
soothed  his  fear  of  her. 

One  night  he  was  more  restless  than  usual. 
Waking  from  his  troubled  slumber,  he  called 
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her — in  the  tone  of  one  who  had  something 
important  to  communicate. 

"Dawtie,"  he  said,  with  feeble  voice,  but 
ghttering  eye,  "  there  is  no  one  I  can  trust 
hke  you.  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you 
said  that  night  ever  since.  Go  to  my  closet, 
and  bring  me  the  cup." 

Dawtie  held  a  moment's  debate  whether  it 
would  be  right ;  but  she  reflected  that  it 
made  little  difference  whether  the  object  of 
his  passion  was  in  his  hand  or  in  his  chest, 
while  it  was  all  the  same  deep  in  his  heart. 
Then  his  words  seemed  to  imply  that  he 
wanted  to  take  his  farewell  of  it;  and  to 
refuse  his  request  might  only  fan  the  evil 
love,  and  turn  him  from  the  good  motion  in 
his  mind.  She  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  stood 
waiting.     He  did  not  speak. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  it,"  she  said. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  he  replied,  but 
seemed  to  hesitate. 

"  I  will  not  touch  a  single  thing  beside," 
said  Dawtie. 

He  believed  her,  and  at  once  proceeded. 

"  Take  my  bunch  of  keys  from  the  hook 
behind  me. — There  is  the  key  of  the  closet 
door ! — and  there,  the  key  of  all  the  bunch 
that  looks  the  commonest,  but  is  in  reality  the 
most  cunningly  devised,  is  the  key  of  the 
cabinet  in  which  I  keep  it !  " 

Then  he  told  her  where,  behind  a  little 
bookcase,  which  moved  from  the  wall  on 
hinges,  she  would  find  the  cabinet,  and  in 
what  part  of  it  the  cup,  wrapt  in  a  piece  of 
silk  that  had  once  been  a  sleeve,  worn  by 
Madame  de  Genlis  —  which  did  not  make 
Dawtie  much  wiser. 

She  went,  found  the  chalice,  and  brought 
it  where  the  laird  lay  straining  his  ears,  and 
waiting  for  it  as  a  man  at  the  point  of  death 
might  await  the  sacramental  cup  from  ab- 
solving priest. 

His  hands  trembled  as  he  took  it;  for 
they  were  the  hands  of  a  lover — strange  as 
that  love  was,  which  not  merely  looked  for 
no  return,  but  desired  to  give  neither 
pleasure  nor  good  to  the  thing  loved  !  It 
was  no  love  of  the  merely  dead,  but  a  love 
of  the  unliving  !  He  pressed  the  thing  to 
his  bosom;  then,  as  if  rebuked  by  the 
presence  of  Dawtie,  put  it  a  little  from  him, 
and  began  to  pore  over  every  stone,  every 
repouss^e  figure  between,  and  every  engraved 
ornament  around  the  gems,  each  of  which  he 
knew,  by  shape,  order,  quality  of  colour, 
better  than  ever  face  of  wife  or  child.  But 
soon  his  hands  sank  on  the  counterpane  of 
silk  patchwork,  and  he  lay  still,  grasping 
tight  the  precious  thing. 


He  woke  with  a  start  and  a  cry,  to  find  it 
safe  in  both  his  hands. 

" Ugh  ! "  he  said ;  "I  thought  some  one 
had  me  by  the  throat !  You  didn't  try  to 
take  the  cup  from  me — did  you,  Dawtie  1 " 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Dawtie;  "I  would 
not  care  to  take  it  out  of  your  hand,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  take  it  out  of  your  heart ! " 

"  If  they  would  only  bury  it  with  me  !  " 
he  murmured,  heedless  of  her  words. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  Would  you  have  it  burning 
your  heart  to  all  eternity  ?  Give  it  up,  sir, 
and  take  the  treasure  thief  never  stole." 

"Yes,  Dawtie,  yes!  That  is  the  true  trea- 
sure!" 

"And  to  get  it  we  must  sell  all  that  we 
have  ! " 

"  He  gives  and  withholds  as  he  sees  fit." 

"  Then,  when  you  go  down  into  the  black- 
ness, longing  for  the  cup  you  will  never  see 
more,  you  will  complain  of  God  that  he 
would  not  give  you  strength  to  fling  it  from 
your' 

He  hugged  the  chalice. 

"  Fling  it  from  me  ! "  he  cried  fiercely. 
"  Girl,  who  are  you  to  torment  me  before 
my  time ! " 

"Tell  me,  sir,"  persisted  Dawtie,  "why 
does  the  apostle  cry,  'Awake,  thou  that  sleep- 
est ! '  if  they  couldn't  move  ? " 

"  No  one  can  move  without  God.'*' 

"  Therefore,  seeing  everyone  can  move,  it 
must  be  God  giving  him  the  power  to  do 
what  he  requires  of  him ;  and  we  are  fear- 
fully to  blame  not  using  the  strength  God 
gives  us ! " 

"  I  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  thinking  !  " 
gasped  the  laird. 

"Then  give  up  thinking,  and  do  the  thing! 
—Shall  I  take  it  for  you  1 " 

She  put  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"No!  no!"  he  cried,  grasping  the  cup 
tighter.  "You  shall  not  touch  it!  You 
would  give  it  to  the  earl !  I  know  yon  I 
Saints  hate  what  is  beautiful ! " 

"  I  like  better  to  look  at  things  in  my 
Father's  hand  than  in  my  own  !  " 

"You  want  to  see  my  cup — it  is  my  cup  ! 
— in  the  hands  of  that  spendthrift  fool,  lord 
Borland  ! " 

"  It  is  in  the  Father's  hand,  whoever  has 
it ! " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Dawtie,  or  I  will  cry 
out  and  wake  the  house  !  " 

"  They  will  think  you  out  of  your  mind, 
and  come  and  take  the  cup  from  you  !  Do 
let  me  put  it  away ;    then  you  will  go  to 


I  will  not ;  I  cannot  trust  you  with  it ! 
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You  have  destroyed  my  confidence  in  you  ! 
I  may  fall  asleep,  but  if  your  hand  come  within 
a  foot  of  the  cup,  it  will  wake  me  !  I  know 
it  will !  I  shall  sleep  with  my  heart  in  the 
cup,  and  the  least  touch  will  wake  me  !" 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  Andrew  Ingram 
come  and  see  you,  sir  ! " 

"What's  the  matter  with  him ?" 
"  Nothing's  the  matter  with  him,  sir ;  but 
he  helps  everybody  to  do  -what  is  right." 

"  Conceited  rascal !  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
maniac  that  you  talk  such  foolery  f 

His  look  was  so  wild,  his  old  blue  faded 
eyes  gleamed  with  such  a  light  of  mingled 
fear  and  determination,  that  Dawtie  was 
almost  sorry  she  had  spoken.  With  trembling 
hands  he  drew  the  cup  within  the  bed-clothes, 
and  lay  still.  If  the  morning  would  but 
come,  and  bring  George  Crawford  !  He  would 
restore  the  cup  to  its  place,  or  hide  it  where 
he  should  know  it  safe  and  not  far  from 
him! 

Dawtie  sat  motionless,  and  the  old  man 

fell  into  another  feverish  doze.     She  dared 

not  stir  lest  he  should  start  awake  to  defend 

his  idol.    She  sat  like  an  image,  moving  only 

>;lier  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Dawtie  ? "  he  said 
.-at  length,     "  You  are  after  some  mischief, 
you  are  so  quiet ! " 

"  I  was  telling  God  how  good  you  would 
be  if  he  could  get  you  to  give  up  your  odds 
and  ends,  and  take  him  instead." 

"  How  dared  you  say  such  a  thing,  sitting 
there  by  my  side !  Are  you  to  say  to  him 
that  any  sinner  would  be  good,  if  he  would 
only  do  so  and  so  "vvitli  him  !  Tremble,  girl, 
at  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  !  " 

"  We  are  told  to  make  prayers  and  inter- 
cessions for  all  men,  and  I  was  saying  what  I 
could  for  you." 

The  laird  was  silent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  passed  quietly. 

His  first  words  in  the  morning  were, 
"  Go  and  tell  your  mistress  I  want  her." 
When  his  daughter  came,  he  told  her  to 
send  for  George  Crawford.     He  was  worse, 
he  said,  and  wanted  to  see  him. 

Alexa  thought  it  best  to  send  Dawtie  with 

^the  message  by  the  next  train.     Dawtie  did 

;  not  .relish  the  mission,  for  she  had  no  faith  in 

'Cra^ord,  and  did  not  like  his  influence  on 

'her  master.     Not  the  less  when  she  reached 

Ms   hotel,    she   insisted  on  seeing   him  and 

giving  her  message  in  person ;  which  done, 

she  made  haste  for  the  first  train  back  :  they 

could  not  do  well  without  her  !     When  she 

arrived,  there  was  Mr.  Crawford  already  on 

the  platform  1     She  set  out  as  fast  as  she 


could,  but  she  had  not  got  farther  than  half 
way  when  he  overtook  her  in  a  fly,  and  in- 
sisted she  should  get  in. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. — GEORGE   CRAWFORD 
AND  DAWTIE. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  master  ?" 
be  asked. 

"  God  knows,  sir." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  that  ?  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know  anything,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  think  then  f 

*'  I  should  think  old  age  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  sir." 

"Likely  enough,  but  you  know  more  than 
that ! " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  sir,  if  he  were 
troubled  in  his  mind." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"It  is  reasonable  to  think  so,  sir.  He 
knows  he  must  die  before  long,  and  it  is 
dreadful  to  leave  everything  you  care  for, 
and  go  where  there  is  nothing  you  care  for  ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  there  is  nothing  he 
would  care  for  ?  " 

"  AVhat  is  there,  sir,  he  would  be  likely  to 
care  for?" 

"  There  is  his  wife  !  He  was  fond  of  her, 
I  suppose !  and  you  pious  people  fancy  you 
will  see  each  other  again  ! " 

"The  thought  of  seeing  her  would  give 
him  little  comfort,  I  am  afraid,  in  parting 
with  the  things  he  has  here.  He  believes  a 
little  somehow  ! — I  can't  understand  how !" 

"  What  does  he  believe  ?" 

"  He  believes  a  little — he  is  not  sure — 
that  what  a  man  soweth  he  shall  also  reap." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  he  is  or  is  not 
sure  of  ?  It  can't  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  you  !" 

"  Those  that  come  of  one  Father  must  ha,ve 
interest  in  one  another  ! " 

"  How  am  I  to  tell  we  come  of  one  Father 
— as  you  call  him !  I  like  to  have  a  thing 
proved  before  I  believe  it !  I  know  neither 
where  I  came  from,  nor  Avhere  I  am  going ; 
how  then  can  I  know  that  we  come  from  | 
the  same  father  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  how  you're  to  know  it,  sir. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  and  find  it  good.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  ! " 

"  What  is  that  r' 

"  That  if  you  were  my  master's  friend, 
you  would  not  rest  till  you  got  him  to  do 
what  was  right  before  he  died  ! " 

"  I  will  not  be  father-confessor  to  any 
man  !  I  have  enough  to  do  -with  myself  ! 
A  good  worthy  old  man  like  the  laird  must 
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know  better  than  any  other  what  he  ought  to 
do  !" 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir !" 

"  What  do  you  want  then  ?" 

"  To  get  him  to  do  it.  That  he  knows,  is 
,  "what  makes  it  so  miserable.  If  he  did  not 
know,  he  would  not  be  to  blame.  He 
knows  what  it  is  and  won't  do  it,  and  that 
makes  him  wretched — as  it  ought,  thank 
God!" 

"You're  a  nice  Christian!  Thank  God 
for  making  a  man  miserable ! — AVell ! " 

"Yes,"  answered  Dawtie. 

George  thought  a  little. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  persuade  him 
to  ?"  he  asked ;  for  he  might  hear  something 
it  would  be  useful  to  know  ! 

But  Dawtie  had  no  right  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  tell  him  what  she  knew. 

"  I  only  wish  you  would  persuade  him  to 
do  what  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,"  she 
replied. 

CHAPTER   XXVII. — THE  WATCH. 

George  staid  with  the  laird  a  good  while, 
and  held  a  long  broken  talk  with  him.  When 
he  went,  Alexa  came.  She  thought  her  father 
seemed  happier.  George  had  put  the  cup 
away  for  him.  Alexa  sat  with  him  that 
night.  She  knew  nothing  of  such  a  pre- 
cious thing  being  in  the  house — in  the  room 
with  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  she  was 
arranging  his  pillows,  the  laird  drew  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  held  up  to  her, 
flashing  in  the  light  of  the  one  candle,  the 
jewelled  watch.  She  stared.  The  old  man 
was  pleased  at  her  surprise  and  evident  ad- 
miration. She  held  out  her  hand  for  it.  He 
gave  it  her. 

"That  watch,"  he  said,  "is  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  It  may, 
but  I  doubt  it  myself.  It  is  well  known  she 
never  took  presents  from  her  admirers,  and 
she  was  too  poor  to  have  bought  such  a  thing. 
Madame  Maintenon,  however,  or  some  one 
of  her  lady-friends,  might  have  given  it  her ! 
— It  will  be  yours  one  day — that  is,  if  you 
marry  the  man  I  should  like  you  to 
marry." 

"  Dear  father,  do  not  talk  of  marrying  I  I 
have  enough  with  you!"  cried  Alexa,  and 
felt  as  if  she  hated  George. 

"Unfortunately,  you  cannot  have  me 
always!"  returned  her  father.  "I  will  say 
nothing  more  now ;  but  I  desire  you  to  con- 
sider what  I  have  said." 

Alexa  put  the  watch  in  his  hand. 

"I  trust  you  do  not  suppose,"  she  said, 


"  that  a  houseful  of  things  like  that  would 
make  any  difference  ! " 

He  looked  up  at  her  sharply,  A  houseful ! 
— what  did  she  know  1  It  silenced  him,  and 
he  lay  thinking.  Surely  the  delight  of  lovely 
things  must  be  in  every  woman's  heart ! 
Was  not  the  passion,  developed  or  unde- 
veloped, universal  ?  Could  a  child  of  his 
not  care  for  such  things  ? 

"Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "she  takes 
after  her  mother  !  " 

A  wall  seemed  to  rise  between  him  and 
his  daughter.  Alas !  alas  !  the  things  he 
loved,  and  must  one  day  yield,  would  not 
be  cherished  by  her !  No  tender  regard 
would  hover  around  them  when  he  was  gone ! 
She  would  be  no  protecting  divinity  to 
them  ! — God  in  heaven  !  she  might — she 
would — he  was  sure  she  would  sell  them  ! 

It  seems  the  sole  possible  comfort  of 
avarice,  as  it  passes  empty  and  hungry  into 
the  empty  regions — that  the  things  it  can  no 
more  see  with  eyes  or  handle  with  hands, 
will  yet  be  together  somewhere.  Hence  the 
rich  leave  to  the  rich,  avoiding  the  man  who 
most  needs,  or  would  best  use  their  money. 
Is  there  a  lurking  notion  in  the  man  of  much 
goods,  I  wonder,  that,  in  the  still  watches  of 
the  night,  when  men  sleep,  he  will  return  to 
look  on  what  he  leaves  behind  him  ?  Does 
he  forget  the  torture  of  seeing  it  at  the  com- 
mand, in  the  enjoyment  of  another — his 
will  concerning  this  thing  or  that  but  a 
mockery  1  Does  he  know  that  he  who  then 
holds  them  will  not  be  able  to  conceive  of 
their  having  been  or  ever  being  another's  as 
now  they  are  his  1 

As  Alexa  sat  in  the  dim  light  by  her 
brooding  father,  she  loathed  the  shining 
thinsj  he  had  asrain  drawn  under  the  bed- 
clothes — shrank  from  it  as  from  a  manacle 
the  devil  had  tried  to  slip  on  her  wrist.  The 
judicial  assumption  of  society  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  emptiness  of  its  arrogance. 
Marriage  for  the  sake  of  things !  Was  she 
not  a  live  soul,  made  for  better  than  that ! 
She  was  ashamed  of  the  innocent  pleasure 
the  glittering  toy  had  given  her. 

The  laird  cast  now  and  then  a  glance  at 
her  face,  and  sighed.  He  gathered  from  it 
the  conviction  that  she  would  be  a  cruel 
stepmother  to  his  children,  her  mercy  that 
of  a  loveless  non-collector  .  It  should  not 
be  I  He  would  do  better  for  them  than  that ! 
He  loved  his  daughter,  but  needed  not  there- 
fore sacrifice  his  last  hopes  where  the  sacrifice 
would  meet  with  no  acceptance  !  House  and 
land  should  be  hers,  but  not  his  jewels  !  not 
the  contents  of  his  closet  I 
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CILVPTER   XXVIII. — THE   WILL. 

George  came  again  to  sec  him  the  next 
day,  and  had  again  a  long  conference  with 
him.  The  laird  told  him  that  he  had  fully 
resolved  to  leave  everything  to  his  daughter, 
personal  as  well  as  real,  on  the  one  condition 
that  she  should  marry  her  cousin ;  if  she 
would  not,  then  the  contents  of  his  closet, 
with  his  library,  and  certain  articles  speci- 
fied, should  pass  to  Crawford. 

"And  you  must  take  care,"  he  said,  "if 
my  death  should  come  suddenly,  that  any- 
thing valuable  in  this  room  be  carried  into 
the  closet  before  it  is  sealed  up." 

Shrinking  as  he  did  from  the  idea  of  death, 
the  oJd  man  was  yet  able,  in  the  interest  of 
his  possessions,  to  talk  of  it !  It  was  as  if  he 
thought  the  sole  consolation  that,  in  the 
loss  of  their  owner,  his  things  could  have, 
was  the  continuance  of  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  in  the  heaven  of  his  Mammon- 
besotted  imagination. 

George  responded  heartily,  showing  a 
gratitude  more  genuine  than  fine :  every 
virtue  partakes  of  the  ground  in  which  it  is 
grown.  He  assured  the  laird  that,  valuable 
as  was  in  itself  his  contingent  gift,  which  no 
man  could  appreciate  more  than  he,  it  would 
be  far  more  valuable  to  him  if  it  sealed  his 
adoption  as  his  son-in-law.  He  would  rather 
owe  the  possession  of  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion to  the  daughter  than  to  the  father  !  In 
either  case  the  precious  property  would  be 
held  as  for  him,  each  thing  as  carefully 
tended  as  by  the  laird's  own  eye  and  hand  ! 

Whether  it  would  at  the  moment  have 
comforted  the  dying  man  to  be  assured,  as 
George  might  have  assured  him,  that  there 
would  be  nothing  left  of  him  to  grieve  at  the 
loss  of  his  idols — nothing  left  of  him  but  a 
memory,  to  last  so  long  as  George  and  Alexa 
and  one  or  two  more  should  remain  unburied, 
I  cannot  tell.  It  was  in  any  case  a  dreary 
outlook  for  him.  Hope  and  faith  and  almost 
love  had  been  sucked  from  his  life  by  "  the 
hindering  knot-grass  "  which  had  spread  its 
white  bloodless  roots  in  all  directions  through 
soul  and  heart  and  mind,  exhausting  and 
choking  in  them  everything  of  divinest 
origin.  The  weeds  in  George's  heart  were  of 
another  kind,  not  better  nor  worse  in  them- 
selves ;  the  misery  was  that  neither  of  them 
was  endeavouring  to  root  them  out.  The 
thief  who  is  trying  to  be  better,  is  ages 
ahead  of  the  most  honourable  man  who  is 
making  no  such  effort.  The  one  is  alive ; 
the  other  is  dead,  and  on  the  way  to  corrup- 
tion. 


They  treated  themselves  to  a  gaze  together 
on  the  cup  and  the  watch ;  then  George  went 
to  give  directions  to  the  laird's  lawyer  for 
the  drawing  up  of  his  new  will. 

The  next  day  it  was  brought,  read,  signed 
by  the  laird,  and  his  signature  duly  wit- 
nessed. 

Dawtie  being  on  the  spot  w^as  made  one  of 
the  witnesses.     The  laird  trembled  lest  her 
i  fanaticism  should  break  out  in  appeal  to  the 
I  lawyer  concerning  the  cup ;   he  could   not 
]  understand  that  the  cup  was  nothing  to  her ; 
that  she  did  not  imagine   herself   a   setter 
right  of  wrongs,  but  knew  herself  her  neigh- 
bour's keeper,   one  that  had  to  deliver  his 
soul  from  death  !     Had  the  cup  come  into 
her  possession,  she  would  have  sent  it  back 
to   the   owner,   but   it  was   not  worth   her 
care  that  the  earl  of   Borland  should  cast 
his  eyes  when  he  would  upon  a  jewel  in  a 
cabinet ! 

Dawtie  was  very  white  as  he  signed  his 
name.  Where  the  others  saw  but  a  legal  cere- 
mony, she  feared  her  loved  master  Avas  assign- 
ing his  soul  to  the  devil,  as  she  had  read  of  Dr. 
Faustus  in  the  old  ballad.  He  was  gliding 
aAvay  into  the  dark,  and  no  one  to  whom  he 


had  done  a  good  turn  with  the  Mammon  of 
unrighteousness,  w^as  waiting  to  receive  him 
into  an  everlasting  habitation !  She  had 
and  she  needed  no  special  cause  to  love  her 
master,  any  more  than  to  love  the  chickens 
and  the  calves ;  she  loved  because  something 
that  could  be  loved  was  there  present  to  her ; 
but  he  had  always  spoken  kindly  to  her,  and 
been  pleased  with  her  endeavour  to  serve 
him ;  and  now  he  w^as  going  where  she  could 
do  nothing  for  him ! — except  pray,  as  her 
heart  and  Andrew  had  taught  her,  knowing 
that  "all  live  unto  Mm"  !  But  alas!  what 
were  prayers  where  the  man  would  not  take 
the  things  prayed  for !  Nevertheless  all 
things  were  possible  with  God,  and  she  icould 
pray  for  him  ! 

It  was  also  with  white  face,  and  it  was 
with  trembling  hand  that  she  signed  her  own 
name,  for  she  felt  as  if  giving  him  a  push 
down  the  icy  slope  into  the  abyss. 

But  when  the  thing  was  done,  the  old  man 
went  quietly  to  sleep,  and  dreamed  of  a 
radiant  jewel,  glorious  as  he  had  never  seen 
jewel,  ever  within  yet  ever  eluding  his  grasp. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. — THE   SANGREAL. 

The  next  day  he  seemed  better,  and  Alexa 
began  to  hope  again.  But  in  the  afternoon 
his  pulse  began  to  sink,  and  when  Crawford 
came,  he  could  welcome  him  only  with  a 
smile,  and  a  vain  effort  to  put  out  his  hand. 
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George  bent  down  to  him.     The  others,  at  a 
sign  from  his  eyes,  left  the  room. 

"  I  can't  find  it,  George  ! "  he  whispered. 

"I  put  it  away  for  you  last  night,  you 
remember ! "  answered  George. 
'  "  Oh,  no,  you  didn't !  I  had  it  in  my 
hand  a  minute  ago  !  But  I  fell  into  a  doze, 
and  it  is  gone  !  George,  get  it ! — get  it  for 
me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  ! " 

George  went  and  brought  it  him. 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you !  Now  I  re- 
member !  I  thought  I  was  in  hell,  and  they 
took  it  from  me  ! " 

"Don't  you  be  afraid,  sir !  Fall  asleep 
when  you  feel  inclined.  I  will  keep  my  eye 
on  the  cup." 

"  You  will  not  go  away  ?" 

"  No ;  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  like ; 
there  is  nothing  to  take  me  away.  If  I  had 
thought  you  would  be  worse,  I  would  not 
have  gone  last  night." 

"I'm  not  worse  !  What  put  that  in  your 
head  1  Don't  you  hear  me  speaking  better  ? 
I've  thought  about  it,  George,  and  am  con- 
vinced the  cup  is  a  talisman  !  I  am  better 
all  the  time  I  hold  it !  It  was  because  I 
let  you  put  it  away,  that  I  was  worse  last 
night — for  no  other  reason.  If  it  were  not 
a  talisman,  how  else  could  it  have  so  nestled 
itself  into  my  heart !  I  feel  better,  always, 
the  moment  I  take  it  in  my  hand !  There 
is  something  more  than  common  about  that 
chalice ! —George,  what  if  it  should  be  the 
Holy  Grail!" 

He  said  it  with  bated  breath,  and  a  great 
white  awe  upon  his  countenance.  His  eyes 
were  shining ;  his  breath  came  and  went  fast. 
Slowly  his  aged  cheeks  flushed  with  two 
bright  spots.  He  looked  as  if  the  joy  of  his 
life  was  come. 

"  What  if  it  should  be  the  Holy  Grail !  " 
he  repeated,  and  fell  asleep  with  the  words 
on  his  lips. 

As  the  evening  deepened  into  night,  he 
woke.  Crawford  was  sitting  beside  him.  A 
change  had  come  over  him.  He  stared  at 
George  as  if  he  could  not  make  him  out, 
closed  his  eyes,  opened  them,  stared,  and 
'   again  closed  them.     He  seemed  to  think  he 

was  there  for  no  good. 
j       "  Would  you  like  me  to  call  Alexa  ? "  said 
i  George. 

"  Call  Dawtie  ;  call  Dawtie  !  "  he  replied. 

George  rose  to  go  and  call  her. 

"  Beware  of   her ! "    said  the   laird,    with 
^lazy  eyes.     "  Beware  of  Dawtie  !  " 
|BB[*How  1 "  asked  George. 
I^W*  Beware  of  her,"  he  repeated.     "  If  she 
can  get  the  cup,  she  will !     She  would  take 


it  from  me  now,  if  she  dared  !  She  will  steal 
it  yet ! — Call  Dawtie  ;  call  Dawtie  !  " 

Alexa  was  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall.  George  went  and  told 
her  that  her  father  wanted  Dawtie. 

"I  will  find  her,"  she  said,  and  rose,  but 
turned  and  asked, 

"  How  does  he  seem  now  1  " 

"Kather  worse,"  George  answered. 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  with  him  through 
the  night  1 " 

"  I  am ;  he  insists  on  my  staying  with 
him,"  replied  George,  almost  apologetically. 

"Then,"  she  returned,  "you  must  have 
some  supper.  We  w^ill  go  down,  and  send 
up  Dawtie." 

He  followed  her  to  the  kitchen.  Dawtie 
was  not  there,  but  her  mistress  found  her. 

When  she  entered  her  master's  room,  he 
lay  motionless,  "and  white  with  the  white- 
ness of  what  is  dead." 

She  got  brandy,  and  made  him  swallow 
some.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little,  he 
began  to  talk  wildly. 

"  Oh,  Agnes  ! "  he  cried,  "  do  not  leave 
me.  I'm  not  a  bad  man !  I'm  not  what 
Dawtie  calls  me.  I  believe  in  the  atone- 
ment ;  I  put  no  trust  in  myself ;  my  righte- 
ousness is  as  filthy  rags.  Take  me  with  you. 
I  will  go  with  you.  There  !  slip  that  under 
your  white  robe — washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  That  will  hide  it — with  the  rest  of 
my  sins  !  The  unbelieving  husband  is  sancti- 
fied by  the  believing  wife.  Take  it ;  take  it ; 
I  should  be  lost  in  heaven  without  it !  I 
can't  see  what  I've  got  on,  but  it  must  be  the 
robe  of  his  righteousness,  for  I  have  none  of 
my  own  !  What  should  I  be  without  it !  It's 
all  I've  got !  I  couldn't  bring  away  a  single 
thing  besides — and  it's  so  cold  to  have  but 
one  thing  on — I  mean  one  thing  in  your 
hands  !  Do  you  say  they  will  make  me  sell 
it  1  That  would  be  worse  than  coming  Avith- 
out  it ! " 

He  was  talking  to  his  wife  ! — persuading 
her  to  smuggle  the  cup  into  heaven  !  Dawtie 
went  on  her  knees  behind  the  curtain,  and 
began  to  pray  for  him  all  she  could.  But 
something  seemed  stopping  her,  and  making 
her  prayer  come  only  from  her  lips. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  voice  of  her  master,  "  I 
thought  so !  How  could  I  go  up,  and  you 
praying  against  me  like  that !  Cup  or  no 
cup,  the  thing  was  impossible  !  " 

Dawtie  opened  her  eyes — and  there  he 
was,  holding  back  the  curtain  and  looking 
round  the  edge  of  it  with  a  face  of  eagerness, 
effort,  and  hate,  as  of  one  struggling  to  go, 
and  unable  to  break  away. 
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I  will  go 


She  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  You  are  a  fiend  !  "  he  cried, 
with  Agnes ! " 

He  gave  a  cry,  and  ceased,  and  all  was 
still.  The}^  heard  the  cry  in  the  kitchen, 
and  came  running  up. 

They  found  Daw  tie  bending  over  her 
master,  with  a  scared  face.  He  seemed  to 
have  struck  her,  for  one  cheek  was  marked 
with  red  streaks  across  its  whiteness. 

"The  Grail!  the  Holy  Grail ! "  he  cried. 
"  I  found  it !  I  was  bringing  it  home  !  She 
took  it  from  me  !     She  wants  it  to — " 

His  jaw  fell,  and  he  w^as  dead.  Alexa 
threw  herself  beside  the  body.  George  would 
have  raised  her,  but  she  resisted,  and  lay 
motionless.  He  stood  then  behind  her,  watch- 
ing an  opportunity  to  get  the  cup  from 
under  the  bedclothes,  that  he  might  put  it 
in  the  closet. 

He  ordered  Dawtie  to  fetch  water  for  her 
mistress;  but  Alexa  told  her  she  did  not 
want  any.  Once  and  again  George  tried  to 
raise  her,  and  get  his  hand  under  the  bed- 
clothes to  feel  for  the  cup. 

"He  is  not  dead  !  "  cried  Alexa ;  "he 
moved  ! " 

"  Get  some  brandy  !  "  said  George. 

She  rose,  and  went  to  the  table  for  the 
brandy.  George,  with  the  pretence  of  feel- 
ing the  dead  man's  heart,  threw  back  the 
clothes.  He  could  find  no  cup.  It  had  got 
farther  down  !     He  would  wait ! 

Alexa  lifted  her  father's  head  on  her  arm, 
but  it  was  plain  that  brandy  could  not  help. 
She  went  and  sat  on  a  chair  away  from  the 
bed,  hopeless  and  exhausted.  George  lifted 
the  clothes  from  the  foot  of  the  bed,  then  from 
the  farther  side,  and  then  from  the  nearer, 
without  attracting  her  attention.  The  cup 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen  !  He  put  his  hand 
under  the  body,  but  the  cup  was  not  there  ! 
He  had  to  leave  the  room  that  Dawtie  and 
Meg  might  prepare  it  for  burial.  Alexa 
went  to  her  chamber. 

A  moment  after,  George  returned,  called 
Meg  to  the  door,  and  said, 

"  There  must  be  a  brass  cup  in  the  bed 
somewhere  !  I  brought  it  to  amuse  him. 
He  was  fond  of  odd  things,  you  know  !  If 
you  should  find  it, — " 

"  I  will  take  care  of  it,"  answered  Meg, 
and  turned  from  him  curtly. 

George  felt  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
house,  and  that  he  must  leave  things  as  they 
were !  The  door  of  the  closet  was  locked, 
and  he  could  not  go  again  to  the  death- 
chamber  to  take  the  laird's  keys  from  the  head 
of  the  bed  !     He  knew  that  the  two  women 


would  not  let  him.  It  had  been  an  over-  £ 
sight  not  to  secure  them  !  He  was  glad  the  ^ 
watch  was  safe :  that  he  had  put  in  the  closet 
before ! — but  it  mattered  little  when  the 
cup  was  missing !  He  went  to  the  stable,  J 
got  out  his  horse,  and  rode  home  in  the  still  l 
gray  of  a  midsummer  night. 

The  stillness  and  the  night  seemed  thinking 
to  each  other.  George  had  little  imagination, 
but  what  he  had,  woke  in  him  now  as  he  rode 
slowly  along.  Step  for  step  the  old  man 
seemed  following  him,  on  silent  churchyard- 
feet,  through  the  eerie  whiteness  of  the  night. 
There  was  neither  cloud  nor  moon,  only 
stars  above  and  around,  and  a  great  cold 
crack  in  the  north-east.  He  was  crying  after 
him,  in  a  voice  he  could  not  make  him  hear  ! 
Was  he  not  struggling  to  warn  him  not  to 
come  into  like  condemnation  1  The  voice 
seemed  trying  to  say,  "  I  know  now !  I 
know  now !  I  would  not  believe,  but  I 
know  now !  Give  back  the  cup ;  give  it 
back  ! " 

George  did  not  allow  to  himself  that  there 
w^as  "  any  thing  "  there.  It  was  but  a  vague 
movement  in  that  commonplace,  unmysteri- 
ous  region,  his  mind  !  He  heard  nothing, 
positively  nothing,  with  his  ears — therefore 
there  was  nothing  !  It  was  indeed  somehow 
as  if  one  were  saying  the  words,  but  in  reality 
they  came  only  as  a  thought  rising,  continu- 
ally rising,  in  his  mind !  It  w^as  but  a 
thought-sound,  and  no  speech :  "  I  know  now ! 
I  know  now !  Give  it  back ;  give  the  cup 
back ! "  He  did  not  ask  himself  how  the 
thought  came ;  he  cast  it  away  as  only  that 
insignificant  thing,  a  thought ; — cast  it  away 
none  the  less  that  he  found  himself  answering 
it — "  I  can't  give  it  back ;  I  can't  find  it ! 
Where  did  you  put  it  ?  You  must  have 
taken  it  with  you  ! " 

"  What  rubbish  ! "  he  said  to  himself  ten 
times,  waking  up ;  "of  course  Dawtie  took 
'  it !  Didn't  the  poor  old  fellow  warn  me  to 
beware  of  her  !  Nobody  but  her  was  in  the 
room  when  we  ran  in,  and  found  him  at  the 
point  of  death  ! — Where  did  you  put  it  1 
1  can't  find  it !     I  can't  give  it  back  !  " 

He  went  over  in  his  mind  all  that  had 
taken  place.  The  laird  had  the  cup  when  he 
left  him  to  call  Dawtie ;  and  when  they 
came,  it  was  nowhere !  He  was  convinced 
the  girl  had  secured  it — in  obedience,  doubt- 
less, to  the  instruction  of  her  director,  am- 
bitious to  do  justice,  and  curry  favour  by 
restoring  it !  But  he  could  do  nothing  till 
the  will  was  read !  Was  it  possible  Lexy 
had  put  it  away  1  No ;  she  had  not  had  the 
opportunity ! 


HOSPITAL  SHIPS  POE  THE 
TEAWLEES. 

By  THOMAS  PAUL. 

"  TF  folks  ashore  'ud  do  summat  in  the  way 
J-  of  doctorin'  us  chaps  out  in  the  fleet, 
they'd  save  many  a  life,  an'  many  a  limb,  an' 
any  quantity  o'  human  sufferin'."  In  these 
telling  words  a  grey  and  grizzled  skipper, 
storm-beaten  with  many  a  wintry  North-Sea 
gale,  closed  his  unvarnished  recital  of  personal 
and  agonizing  experiences.  His  story  was, 
in  brief,  a  broken  leg,  transhipment  to  the 
steam  carrier,  and  an  uneasy  passage  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety  miles  to  London, 
all  the  while  enduring,  with  every  sharp 
motion  of  the  vessel,  intense  torture  through 
the  grinding  of  the  fractured  bones.  And 
many  a  hardy  trawler  of  the  North  Sea  has  a 
similar  pitiful  tale  to  tell.  For  accidents, 
more  or  less  serious,  are  sadly  common  in 
the  rough  tossing  and  jerking  of  the  little 
smacks  engaged  all  the  year  round  in  trawling 
on  these  restless  and  storm-swept  wastes  of 
I  water. 

True,  these  casualties,   frequent  as   they 


Bringing  the  patient  on  board. 

are,  and  painful  and  fatal  as  they  often  prove, 
attract  but  little  general  notice.  When  in 
one  wild  winter's  night  ten  or  twenty  fishing 
smacks  "go  down  with  all  hands,"  and  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  or  more  lives  in  a  trawling 
fleet  is  reported,  public  attention  is  aroused 
and  sympathy  awakened  on  behalf  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Then  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
are  realised  to  some  extent ;  but  all  the  time 
it  is  forgotten  that  there  is  a  constant  and 
pitiful  leakage  of  human  life,  and  an  untold 
amount  of  human  suffering,  the  whole  year 
through,  amongst  the  twelve  thousand  men 
and  boys  composing  the  crews  of  the  traw- 
lers. Being  less  sensational,  this  loss  of  life 
and  limb  passes  unnoticed ;  none  the  less, 
however,  is  it  a  terrible  reality  to  the  toilers 
of  the  North  Sea. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  such  accidents  are 
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surely  of  exceptional  occurrence ;  casualties 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  regarded  as  frequent. 
To  this  I  reply,  they  are,  alas  !  by  no  means 
rare  and  uncommon  events.  The  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  trawler's  calling 
render  their  frequency  well-nigh  inevitable. 
Any  one  who  has  spent  a  few  days  on  board 
a  trawling  smack,  who  has  seen  and  felt  how 
lively  her  behaviour  is  under  a  smart  breeze, 
who  has  listened  to  the  rattling,  creaking, 
and  bumping  of  blocks,  booms,  and  gear, 
who  has  noted  the  vicious  lunge  of  the  tiller, 
if  let  go  for  an  instant,  the  unexpected 
swing  of  the  heavy  boom,  and  the  amazing 
slipperiness  of  the  deck  at  times,  will  soon 
find  himself  cpiculating  mentally  how  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  these  active  fellows 
have  in  the  course  of  a  day's  labour.  If, 
moreover,  the  observer  is  venturesome  enough 
to  try  a  trip  with  the  small  boat  on  fer- 
rying work  some  fresh  morning  when  the 
green  sea  billows  threaten  at  each  lurch  to 
swallow  up  the  tiny  craft ;  if  he  has  seen  the 
fish  boxes  flung  from  the  smack  into  the  boat 
anyhow,  and  then,  after  bounding  up  and 
down  like  an  animated  cork  on  the  broken 
and  restless  waves,  he  finds  himself  alongside 
the  steamer  and  marks  how,  as  the  great 
vessel  rolls  from  side  to  side,  the  men  con- 
trive by  sheer  strength  and  agility  to  get 
their  boxes  pitched  over  her  bulwarks ; 
seeing  all  this  he  will  ^  simply  marvel  that 
accidents  and  fatalities  are  not  more  nume- 
rous than  they  are.  Again  and  again  escape 
from  a  crushing  blow  seems  impossible,  yet 
somehow  the  man  avoids  it  and,  instead  of 


collapsing  with  fright. 


laughs  it  off  as  a  good 
joke.  Even  ashore,  on  solid  and  stable 
ground,  the  work  is  of  a  character  bound  to 
involve,  on  the  slightest  miscalculation,  nasty 
knocks  and  grave  hurts ;  but  when  all  this 
has  to  be  done  on  the  unstable  footing  of  the 
slippery  and  moving  deck  of  a  vessel  pitching 
and  jumping  about  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner,  then  it  is  obvious  that  casualties — 
even  with  the  most  practised  skill  and  caution 
— are  sure  to  happen  frequently.  And  so, 
indeed,  it  is.  Not  only  are  many  swept  in 
a  moment  into  eternity,  "dropping  over- 
board," as  the  trawlers  say,  "  like  a  lump  of 
lead,"  but  broken  and  gashed  heads,  fractured 
limbs,  and  so  on,  are  all  too  frequent.  When 
a  swinging  mainboom  catches  a  man  oft'  his 
guard  the  human  cranium  proves  too  brittle 
to  stand  the  impact;  when  an  iron  trawl 
head  slips  and  comes  down  on  a  man's  chest 
or  leg  it  fares  badly  with  ribs  or  limb  ; 
when  a  trawl  rope  slips  adrift  and  runs  like 
lightning  over  the  side  and  a  man's  hand 
gets  caught  between  it  and  the  bulwark, 
it  will  be  long  ere  that  hand  is  fit  for  much 
again.  So  on  with  a  hundred  other  matters  in 
this  risky  and  perilous  calling.  "  We  chaps, 
they  say 
knocked 

ting  doctored  is  worse  still 
hurt,  here  at  sea,  he's  a  precious  long  way  from 
a  surgeon  ;  and  by  the  time  he  gets  home  he's 
lucky  if  he  don't  happen  to  be  too  far  gone 
to  mend." 

Such  facts  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fisher- 
men discovered  very  early  indeed  in  its  liis- 


'  have  to  take  our  chance  of  getting 
that's  bad  enough,  but  the  not  get- 
If  a  man's  sore 


Patients  on  duolc. 
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TowiiiL^  home. 


A  Colliiiou, 


tory.  Is  it  not  told,  for  example,  in  that 
stirring  book,  "  Nor'ard  of  the  Dogger,"  how, 
in  the  autumn  of  1881,  the  founder  of  the 
Mission  sailed  forth  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
in  the  North  Sea  1  On  making  the  "  Short 
Blue  "  fleet,  his  whole  attention  was  given  to 
the  question  of  how  the  men  could  be  helped 
spiritually;  but  he  speedily  learned  that 
help — if  it  was  to  be  of  real  service — must 
be  "as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul."  Find- 
ing their  sad  case  in  times  of  illness  or 
injury,  he  turned  to  the  skipper  of  the 
steamer  asking, 

' '  '  What  can  you  do  out  here  for  the  poor  fellows  ? ' 
"  'Do  for  them  !     Why,  nothing,   sir  —  nothing 
whatever.     We  take  'em  up  to  the  orspital.' 

"  '  I^o  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man,  however  seri- 
ously he  may  be  injured,  however  grave  his  illness, 
has  no  resource  but  to  be  taken  to  London  in  one  of 
these  carriers,  toeeed  about  for  at  least  two  days,  in 


all  his  agony,  before  medical  or  surgical  aid  can  be 
reached  ? ' 

"  '  That's  so,'  responded  the  skipper.  'You  un- 
derstand it  wouldn't  pay  a  doctor  to  come  and  live 
out  here ;  and  even  if  it  would,  I  reckon  there's  pre- 
cious few  doctors  would  care  to  run  the  risk.' 

' '  '  Why  so,  skipper  ? ' 

"  '  Because,  don't  you  see,  sir,  although  it's  bad 
enough  even  at  this  time  of  year,  it's  in  the  long 
winter  that  the  accidents  mostly  happen,  and  then  it 
would  mean  the  doctor  would  have  to  go  his  rounds 
among  his  patients  in  one  o'  them  small  boats,  and  I 
guess  one  day's  work  of  that  kind  would  about  settle 
him.' 

' ' '  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but  it  makes  one's  heart 
ache  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  these  poor  fellows, 
away  three  hundred  miles  from  all  skilled  assistance 
or  careful  nursing.  Why,  it  must  mean  certain 
death  in  many  cases.' 

' '  '  Very  true,  sir.  I've  known  scores,  myself, 
during  the  years  I've  been  in  the  trade,  who've  been 
took  home  ill  or  badly  hurt,  and  have  either  died  on 
the  way  or  after  they've  reached  the  orspital ;  and 
the  doctors  up  in  London  have  said — I've  heerd  'em 
myself — that  many  a  life  might  have  been  saved  if 
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they  could  have  been  treated  at   once,   instead  of 
having  a  long  delay," 

The  consequence  of  these  discoveries  was 
that  the  first  Mission  ship  Ensign  carried  a 
medicine  chest,  affording  prompt  relief  in 
many  shght  ailments  and  injuries.  Then,  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  became  still  better 
known,  dispensaries  were  established  on 
board  each  Mission  vessel,  while  the  skippers 
received  such  instruction  and  training  as 
enabled  them  to  gain  the  certificates  of  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association.  All  this 
was  good,  very  good,  for  a  beginning.  Last 
year,  for  example,  no  fewer  than  3,900  men 
and  boys  received  help  and  healing  from  the 
eight  cruising  dispensaries.  Thus  has  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  suffering  been  alleviated 
and  many  lives  saved. 

Still,  however,  many  cases  of  sickness, 
fracture,  and  injury  are  too  serious  and 
grave  to  be  properly  treated  by  any  means 
at  the  command  of  the  Mission  skippers. 
These  sufferers  must  be  sent  home  just  as 
formerly,  and  although  skilful  bandaging  does 
something  towards  minimising  pain  on  the 
voyage,  yet  the  "  tossing  and  tearing  "  of  the 
carrier  in  her  rapid  run  homeward  unavoid- 
ably causes  excruciating  agony  besides  inducing 
inflammation  which  often  fatally  complicates 
the  original  hurt.  But  perhaps  two  or  three 
actual  incidents  will  best  illustrate  the  state 
of  the  case.  To  quote  again  from  "  Nor'ard 
of  the  Dogger."     Says  a  skipper  : — 

**  One  dark  night,  with  strong  wind  and  the  sea 
running  high  all  around  us,  all  of  a  sudden  a  barque 
scudding  along  before  the  wind  ran  right  against  us, 
carrying  away  both  our  masts.  I  was  at  the  tiUer 
when  it  happened,  and  the  mizen-boom  fell  on  me, 
dislocating  my  knee  and  breaking  the  small  bone  of 
my  leg.  Then,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  themizen- 
mast  head  fell  on  the  top  of  the  boom,  pinning  me 
down  to  the  deck.  It  was  twenty-four  hours  before 
any  help  came  to  us.  There  we  lay  tossing  and  wash- 
ing about  in  the  rough  seas,  with  everything  gone 
clean  by  the  board.  The  next  evening  one  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  smacks  bore  down  to  our  assistance  ;  a  line 
was  hove  aboard,  a  warp  made  fast,  and  so  we  were 
towed  home  to  Hull,  But,  sir,  we  were  Jive  days  over 
the  job,  and  that,  added  to  the  day  that  passed  before 
help  came  to  us,  made  six  days  for  ma  to  be  ship- 
mates with  that  smashed  leg  down  in  the  cabin,  and 
by  the  time  the  doctor  got  hold  of  me  the  leg  was 
ail  stiffened  up  again,  and  didn't  he  make  me  sing 
out  when  he  began  to  haul  it  about ! " 

The  manager  of  the  Port  of  Hull  Trawl 
Fishermen's  Society  reports  the  following 
pitiful  case  : — 

"  On  February  5,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  Foundling 
were  in  the  act  of  launching  the  boat  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding,  and  whilst  the  boat's  stem  was  high  on 
the  smack's  rail,  the  vessel  lurched  to  windward. 
The  deck-liand  at  this  time  was  near  the  stem  of  the 


boat,  and  between  it  and  the  capstan.  The  sudden 
lurching  of  the  vessel  caused  the  boat  to  shoot  inboard, 
crushing  the  head  of  the  deck-hand  in  a  terrible 
manner,  the  spindle  of  the  capstan,  a  piece  of  iron 
about  an  inch  square,  entering  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  causing  the  poor  lad  to  be  frightfully  injured. 
Of  course  the  crew  hardly  knew  what  to  do  for  the 
best  after  releasing  him  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  Mis- 
sion smack  Thomas  Gray  was  near,  and  the  skipper 
signalled  to  her,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known 
that  an  accident  had  happened,  and  a  hand  had  been 
injured,  a  boat  was  launched,  and  the  Mission  skip- 
per went  on  board  the  Foundling  with  all  the  neces- 
sary bandages,  &c.,  and  in  a  very  skilful  manner 
stopped  the  bleeding,  and  bandaged  the  poor  fellow's 
head,  and  in  other  ways  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
relieve  him, 

"  The  vessel  Foundling  then  made  sail  for  home, 
where  she  arrived. three  days  after,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low, whose  name  is  Patrick  Maple,  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  still  lies  in  a  shocking  condition 
frofii  the  injuries  he  received  ;  but  from  all  I  hear,  it 
is  evident  that  but  for  the  prompt  action  and  skilful 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  skipper  the  poor  fellow 
must  have  bled  to  death.     I  am  told  he  has  not  been 


conscious  smce. 


"  No  doubt  it  is  known  to  you  that  we  have  many 
cases  of  accidents  at  sea  when  men  are  seriously 
injured,  and  the  intense  pain  they  suffer  before  they 
can  be  brought  to  port  we  can  never  rightly  estimate. 
And  if  in  these  cases  such  great  services  can  be  ren- 
dered by  the  masters  of  the  Mission  vessels,  what 
would  be  the  result  if  your  efforts  are  ever  realised 
in  the  way  of  a  skilled  STirgeon  and  permanent  hos- 
pital ship  among  our  fleets  !  We  have  had  three 
serious  cases  during  the  last  fortnight,  all  of  wliich 
have  had  to  return  to  port,  suffering  the  most  acute 
pain  the  whole  of  the  passage  on  account  of  contrary 
winds,  which,  of  course,  make  the  passage  longer." 

And,  to  give  but  one  more,  the  following 
has  just  come  to  hand.  The  life  in  this 
instance  has  been  sacrificed,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon 
the  man's  life  would  have  been  saved.  But 
oh  !  the  horrors  of  delay  and  of  that  beating 
about  from  smack  to  steamer  : — 


"The  steward  of  the  Lu  Dawn,  a  man  23  years  of 
age,  on  Monday,  February  13,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  leaning  over  the  side,  unbending  the  tow- 
line  off  the  fore  trawl  head,  the  trawl  head  having 
come  right  off  the  beam,  which  was  meanwhile  being 
hoisted  aloft  by  a  tackle,  when  the  swell  caused  the 
vessel  to  lurch,  and  the  belly  of  the  mainsail  hit  the 
tackle,  and  the  trawl  beam  feU  on  the  poor  fellow, 
pinning  him  to  the  rail,  and  smashing  his  ribs.  At 
about  eleven  o'clock  he  was  taken  on  board  the  Mis- 
sion vessel  Sophia  Wheatly,  where  the  skipper  ban- 
daged him  up.  He  returned  to  his  own  smack,  where 
he  remained  until  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  and  was  then  sent  on  board  the  steam 
carrier,  suffering  the  most  intense  agony  ;  so  much 
so,  that  on  Wednesday  morning,  about  one  o'clock, 
he  tore  off  the  bandages.  This  caused  his  body  to 
swell,  and  the  pain  increased.  At  about  2  a.m.  he 
implored  the  crew  of  the  steamer  to  replace  the 
bandages  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  comply,  not 
understanding  how  to  do  so,  and  presumably  afraid 
lest  their  unskilful  hands  would  injure  him  still  fur- 
ther.    Later  he  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and  was 
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Swept  by  a  sea. 


supplied  with  some  warm  tea.  After  shifting  about 
from  the  bunks  to  the  floor  of  the  forecastle,  he  was 
induced  to  lie  down  before  the  fire,  and  was  covered 
up  with  a  rug,  but  died  at  half -past  seven  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  His  body,  on  being  landed  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, was  taken  charge  of  by  the  police." 


it  is  not  my 
or  to  go  on 


design 


to  freeze  with 
terrible  but 


But 
horror, 

*'  ower  true  "  tales.  Those  given  must  suffice 
for  illustration — only,  be  it  remembered, 
they  are  but  three  out  of  hundreds  which 
might  be  adduced.  Let  me  now  turn  to  the 
measures  of  relief  proposed  on  behalf  of 
these  "  much  enduring  men."  Let  it  be 
granted,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  float- 
ing Mission  dispensaries  and  the  skilled  help 
of  the  skippers  do  reheve  a  vast  amount  of 
'suffering  and  even  save  many  lives,  there 
still  remain  these  incessantly  recurring  cases 
with  which  they  cannot  deal.  Can  nothing 
be  done  for  these  'tortured  sufierers  *?  Can- 
not effective  help  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  ?  Must  they  continue  to  be  sent  home 
by  sailing  smack  or  steam  carrier  agonising 
helplessly  all  the  while  1  This  question  has 
for    seven    years    pressed    heavily   on    the 

XVII_22 


heart  of  the  director  of  the  Mission  to  Deep- 
Sea  Fishermen.  The  need  was  plain  to  see, 
the  remedy  hard  to  find. 

At  length,  however,  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  appears  to  have  been  reached. 
Already,  as  it  were  in  anticipation  of  it,  a 
brave  young  medical  man  is  serving  in  the 
trawling  fleets.  He  is  not  the  first  medical 
practitioner  who  has  gone — for  not  a  few 
eminent  doctors  have  preceded  him,  such  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Treves,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Hospital  Committee,  and  others — but  these 
have  stayed  but  a  few  days  with  the  trawlers, 
while  the  present  visitor  intends  spending 
two  months  in  the  fleets.  While,  however, 
medical  men  are  to  be  found  willing  at  the 
call  of  duty  to  face  the  hardships  of  the 
North  Sea,  the  Mission  ships,  as  at  present 
built  and  equipped,  afford  no  convenience 
for  stowing  cots  in  order  to  keep  patients 
under  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of  the 
doctor.  Immeasurably  less,  it  may  be  added, 
do  the  ordinary  trawling  smacks  offer  accom- 
modation for  anything  of  the  kind.  AVhat, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Hospital  ships  must 
be  provided  and  sent  out  to  cruise  with  the 
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fleets,  fitted  up  to  receive  on  board  seriously 
ill  and  badly  injured  men  and  boys. 

Hospital  ships  !  Do  any  of  my  readers 
jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion  which  flashed 
across  my  own  mind  when  first  this  idea 
was  mooted  in  my  hearing  ?  In  mental 
vision  arose  a  picture  of  some  great  disused 
line-of-battle  ship — of  the  Dreadnought  type 
— floating  in  the  North  Sea.  Repeated  ex- 
perience of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  trawling 
life,  storm-tossed  and  migratory,  shiftin 
constantly  from  one  fishing-ground  to  another, 
"  following  the  fish,"  led  me  instantly  to 
dismiss  this  ridiculous  nobion.  What,  then, 
is  the  idea  ?  Only  this,  and  nothing  more, 
that  a  Mission  ship  be  constructed — some- 
what larger  than  those  at  present  in  com- 
mission— so  built  and  fitted  out  that  she  may 
provide  space  for  four  or  six  bunks  or  cots 
suitable  for  helpless  men  under  surgical  and 
medical  treatment.-  Cottage  hospitals  are 
finding  favour  in  nEiny  villages  and  small 
towns  j  what  is  wanted  is  a  cruising  cottage 
hospital  for  the  trawling  fleets — those  float- 
ing towns  of  the  Geiman  Ocean. 

jSTow  to  any  one  actually  conversant  with 
life  in  the  fleets,  the  very  possibility  of  such 
a  thing  opens  up  a  vista  of  hope.  Accidents 
will  occur ;  but  their  consequences  may  be 
greatly  modified.  Instead  of  being  bumped 
into  a  small  boat,  bundled  on  board  a  steamer, 
without  an  easy  corner  for  him  to  lie  in,  and 
then  groaning  in  unutterable  pain  during  a 
voyage  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to 
hospital,  the  injured  man  will  be  lifted  into 
a  specially  constructed  litter,  put  over  his 
own  smack's  side  into  the  Mission  small 
boat  specially  designed  to  carry  it,  pulled 
alongside  the  hospital  ship,  and  by  means  of 
davits  and  running  tackle,  hoisted  on  board 
with  scarce  a  jerk  or  pang.  So,  to  begin 
with,  he  will  be  saved  untold  pain  and  loss 
of  time  in  reaching  skilled  aid,  while  the 
risk  of  compounding  and  aggravating  his 
wound  or  fracture  will  be  avoided.  Thus, 
promptly  receiving  the  proper  medical  or 
surgical  care  and  treatment  his  sickness  or 
injury  demands,  the  patient  will  find  his 
chance  of  speedy  recovery  agreeably  en- 
hanced, while  his  measure  of  bodily  sufi"er- 
ings  will  be  as  sensibly  diminished. 

Now  were  the  hospital  ships  designed  to 
afford  no  .further  benefits  than  those  above 
detailed,  their  claim  on  the  warm  support 
and  deep  sympathy  of  all  who  owe  their 
toothsome  fare  to  the  trawler's  rough  toiling 
would  be  strong  and  unchallengeable.  But 
there  is  more  ;  the  poor  fellow  who,  falling 
sick  or  getting  seriously  hurt,  is  sent  ofl"  to 


hospital,  loses  his  berth  thereby.  His  place 
must  be  promptly  filled,  for  all  hands  are 
needed  on  board  a  trawling  smack.  Even 
with  one  man  short  she  is  sorely  handicapped 
in  the  stern  and  relentless  struggle  with  wind 
and  wave.  An  important  part,  therefore,  of 
the  cruising  hospital  scheme  is,  that  when  a 
man  or  boy  is  under  the  doctor's  care  in  the 
hospital  ship  his  place  should  be  filled  on 
board  his  own  smack  by -one  of  the  Mission- 
hospital  crew  detached  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  while  the  injured  or  sick  "  hand  "  was 
in  hospital,  his  berth  would  be  kept  for  him, 
his  duties  fulfilled,  and  his  mind  left  free 
from  the  haunting  dread  of  recovering,  to 
find  himself  thrown  out  of  work  and  unable 
to  support  those  dependent  on  him  ;  and  by 
reflex  influence  this  ease  of  mind  would  de- 
cidedly facilitate  his  progress.  This  of  itself 
would  be  to  hundreds  of  these  brave  fellows 
an  unspeakable  boon.  Too  often  (and  many 
cases  in  point  might  be  dted)  they  struggle 
on  while  really  unfit  for  work,  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  keep  "the  number  of  their  mess," 
lest,  giving  in,  they  should  by-and-by  find 
themselves  stranded  on  shore,  out  of  work 
and  out  of  means.  Thus  many  a  simple  ail- 
ment, which  at  the  outset  might  have  been 
easily  cured,  assumes  a  grave  and  compli- 
cated form,  involving  a  long  and  tedious  ill- 
ness, or  it  may  be  premature  death.  I  make 
I  a  strong  point  of  this,  as  those  really  familiar 
i  with  the  exigencies  of  a  trawling  life  know 
full  well  it  is  to  the  smacksmen  a  matter  of 
grave  import.  For  example,  to  quote  frora 
the  log  of  the  Euston  : — 

*•  We  have  had  one  or  two  rather  "badly  hurt  during- 
the  gale.  Thus  one  had  his  hand  smashed,  another 
a  bad  cut  over  his  eye  caused  by  the  main  boom 
striking  him,  a  third  a  severe  scald  on  the  foot.  This 
last  case  was  very  bad,  as  the  poor  fellow  had  let  it 
go  a  week  before  applying  to  the  Mission  ship.  It 
seems,  too,  that  as  soon  as  he  received  this  wound  he 
cut  the  skin  all  off,  leaving  the  bare  flesh  open  to 
everything.  It  was,  of  course,  soon  inflamed,  and 
the  poor  fellow  must  have  suffered  great  agony. 
To  make  matters  worse,  he  had  been  at  work  aU  the 
time  with  his  heavy  sea  boots  on.  The  poor  man 
said  he  would  like  to  go  home,  but  then  only  four 
hands  would  be  left  on  board  to  work  the  vessel,  so 
I  put  one  of  our  men  on  board  his  vessel,  and  ho 
stopped  with  us  and  got  rest  for  a  week,  and  is  now 
doing  favourably." 

In  all  human  probability  a  little  longer  de-  \ 
lay  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  limb' 
or  even  the  life.  It  is  only  in  rare  instances 
the  present  Mission  ships  can  render  such 
aid  by  lending  a  hand  in  the  place  of  the  in- 
jured or  sick  man ;  trawling  themselves,  as 
the  most  of  them  do,  they  require  all  their 
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hands.  In  the  hospital  ships,  however,  spe- 
cial provision  will  be  made.  As  the  director 
writes,  "What  may  not  be  hoped  for  when 
each  Mission  vessel  of  the  future  contains 
cots  where  the  most  serious  cases  can  be  re- 
tained under  the  care  of  a  resident  surgeon, 
and  where  the  scores  of  patients,  who  now 
lose  their  situations  through  being  sent  home 
for  treatment,  may  return  to  their  smacks 
after  a  few  days'  detention,  and  be  able  to 
resume  their  duties  ?  For  all  this  I  have 
earnestly  longed,  and,  please  God,  it  will 
soon  be  in  active  operation  in  at  least  one 
fleet.  When  shall  it  be  extended  to  them 
all  ? " 

God  speed  it  on  behalf  of  the  North- Sea 
trawlers.  Brave,  sturdy,  patient  men,  they 
have  long  endured  hardships,  toils,  and  suf- 
fering of  which  few  at  home  had  the  remotest 
idea.  "  True,"  as  one  of  them  remarked,  "all 
the  goodwill  in  the  world  won't  make  the 
sea  any  smoother  nor  the  winter's  cold  less 
freezing."  But,  properly  directed,  goodwill 
may  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  alleviating 
and  healing  the  dire  consequence  of  stormy 
billow  and  sleety  blast. 

The  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen  has 
found  the  way  of  bringing  Christian  love 
and  sympathy  to  bear  on  the  hard  lot  of 
the  toilers  of  the  deep.  It  has  lightened 
their  dreary  life  in  many  directions ;  it  has 
declared  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  ;  it  has 
brought  gospel  privileges  within  their  reach; 
it  has  fought  and  beaten  the  Copers — those 
"  devil's  mission  ships ; "  it  has  done  a  re- 
markable temperance  work ;  it  has  provided 
wholesome  literature  for  dull  hours ;  it  has, 
with  the  ladies'  kind  aid,  supplied  wooUen 
comforts  of  various  useful  kinds ;  and  all  this 


in  addition  to  the  beautiful  and  humane  me- 
dical work,  now  so  happily  to  be  extended 
into  cruising  hospital  ships.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  trawlers  of  the  North  Sea 
be  placed,  so  far  as  the  exigences  of  their 
calling  permits,  in  something  like  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  humblest  working  mail 
on  shore.  Here,  in  case  of  need,  the  hospi- 
tal is  always  available;  there  (that  is,  at  sea), 
it  is  not,  without  a  long  and  painful  voyage 
to  reach  it.  This  deplorable  lack  in  the  deep- 
sea  fisherman's  lot  the  Mission  has  resolutely 
resolved  to  supply.  Hospital  ships  must  be 
provided ;  and  soon,  doubtless,  the  need  be- 
ing made  thoroughly  known,  the  means  will 
be  forthcoming. 

"  The  ill  that's  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
Is  more  than  want  of  will." 

The  want  of  thought  is  due  to  absence  of 
knowledge ;  now  that  the  state  of  things  in 
the  trawling  fleets  is  revealed,  hundreds  will 
be  eager  to  do  their  best  towards  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  the  hardy  crews.  No  more 
must  our  brave  fishei-men  suffer  and  die  un- 
helped  and  uncared  for.  That  is  the  raismi 
cVetre  of  the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen;* 
and  in  its  great  work  it  looks  to  thousands 
at  home  who  "  profit  by  the  fisher's  toil," 
that  they  in  this  grand  enterprise  should  bear 
a  willing  hand.  Thus  ere  long  shall  be 
cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  not  only  one,  but 
many  Mission  hospital  ships,  the  token  of  the 
nation's  brotherly  sympathy  with  gallant  fel- 
lows who  toil  and  toss  on  the  stormy  wave. 

*  Full  information  on  the  life  of  trawlers  and  the  work  of 
the  mission  at  sea  is  contained  in  "Nor'ard  of  the  Dogger,"  a 
charmiQg  volume  dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  offices  of 
the  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  FisJiermen,  181,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.G. 


THE  CEY  OF  THE  LOST  ANSWEEED. 

By  a.  L.  WAEING. 

"He  will  be  very  gracious  to  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry;  when  He  shall  hear  it,  he  will  answer  thee."— Isaiah  xxx.  19. 
"Nevertheless  He  regarded  their  affliction  when  He  heard  their  cry."— Psalm  cvi.  44. 

Lost  in  a  pitfaH,  yet  alive  it  lay, 


^l^HAT  was  tlie  Shepherd  of  the  flock  ;  He  knew 
-■-      The  distant  voice  of  one  poor  sheep  astray  ; 
It  had  forsaken  Him,  but  He  was  true, 
Aad  listened  for  its  bleating  night  and  day. 


To  breathe  the  faint  sad  call  that  He  would  know 
But  now  the  slighted  fold  was  far  away. 
And  no  approaching  footstep  soothed  its  woe. 
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A  thing-  of  life  and  nurture  from  above 

Sunk  under  earth  where  all  was  cold  and  dim, 
"With  nothing  in  it  to  console  His  love, 

Only  the  miserable  cry  for  Him. 
His  was  the  wounded  heart,  the  bleedings  limb 

Tliat  safe  and  sound  He  would  have  joyed  to  keep 
And  still,  amidst  the  flock  at  home  with  Him, 

He  was  the  Shepherd  of  that  one  lost  sheep. 

Oh  !  would  He  now  but  come  and  find  His  own, 
How  more  than  precious  His  restoring  care  ! 

How  sweet  the  pasture  of  His  choice  alone, 
How  bright  the  dullest  path  if  He  were  there  ! 


How  well  the  pain  of  rescue  it  could  bear, 
Held  in  the  shelter  of  His  strong  embrace  ! 

With  Him  it  would  find  herbage  anywhere. 
And  springs  of  endless  life  in  every  place. 

And  so  He  came  and  raised  it  from  the  clay. 

While  evil  beasts  went  disappointed  by. 
He  bore  it  home  along  the  fearful  way 

In  the  soft  light  of  His  rejoicing  eye. 
And  thou  fallen  soid,  afraid  to  live  or  die 

In  the  deep  pit  that  will  not  set  thee  free, 
Lift  up  to  Him  the  helpless  homeward  cry, 

For  all  that  tender  love  is  seeking  thee. 


JOB  AIS'D  HIS  FEIENDS. 

By  E.  H.  PLUMPTEE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

II. — man's  thoughts  of  god. 


WE  have  seen  something  of  the  problem 
which  the  'great  unknown'  author 
of  the  Book  of  Job  essayed  to  solve,  or  to 
show  men  that  it  must  be  left  as  insoluble. 
The  dominant  truth  of  the  time  was  that  of 
the  righteous  government  of  God.  In  the 
actual  order  of  things  men  were,  as  a  rule, 
rewarded  or  punished  according  as  they  did 
well  or  ill.  The  dominant  dogma,  which 
caricatured  that  truth,  was  that  even  if  all 
prosperity  were  not  a  proof  of  righteousness, 
all  suffering,  and  especially  all  chronic,  severe, 
and  exceptional  suffering,  was  evidence  of 
sin.  The  writer  of  this  drama  felt  as  Asaph 
felt  when  he  wrote  Ps.  Ixxiii.,  as  the  writer 
-of  Ecclesiastes  felt  when  he  wrote  that  "  All 
things  come  alike  to  all,"  that  there  is  "one 
event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked " 
(Eccles.  iv.  2) — may  I  add  as  Sophocles  felt 
when  he  wrote  in  the  temper  of  a  wider 
sympathy  than  that  of  ^schylus,  and  let 
the  tale  of  the  guilt,  the  involuntary  guilt,  of 
CEdipus,  and  of  his  unequalled  sufferings, 
«nd  in  the  serenity  and  peace  and  salvation 
of  the  "  (Edipus  at  Colonus" — that  this 
dogma  was  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
human  experience,  that  it  led  often  to  harsh 
.and  uncharitable  judgments,  and  stifled  the 
natural  sympathies  of  the  human  heart. 
And  this  is  how  he  sets  about  his  task.  The 
drama  which  he  presented  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and,  through  them,  to  mankind, 
lies  partly  upon  earth  and  partly  in  the 
region  of  the  unseen.  I  deal  in  the  first 
place  with  the  former.  We  have  brought 
before  us  one  who  is  in  high  prosperity,  rich 


in  the  world's  goods,  yet  richer  in  the  joys 
of  home  life  and  its  affections.  And  he,  the 
hero  of  the  drama,  is  in  all  things  the  ideal 
pattern  of  the  patriarchal  chief.  He  "  was 
perfect  and  upright,  and  one  that  feared  God 
and  eschewed  evil "  (i.  1).  In  the  midst  of 
the  growing  tendency  to  worship  the  powers 
of  Nature  his  heart  had  not  been  "  secretly 
enticed,"  nor  had  "his  mouth  kissed  his 
hand  "  in  adoration  when  he  "  beheld  the  sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness"  (xxxi.  26,  27).  The  "blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  on 
him,"  and  he  "  caused  the  widow's  heart  to 
sing  for  joy."  He  was  "  eyes  to  the  blind," 
and  "  feet  to  the  lame,"  and  "  a  father  to  the 
needy,"  and  as  one  that  "comforteth  the 
mourners"  (xxiv.  13,  16,  25).  The  "stran- 
ger did  not  lodge  in  the  street,"  but  he 
"opened  his  doors  to  the  traveller."  And 
even  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  soul  there 
was  a  rare  freedom  from  all  baseness  of 
thought.  He  never  "rejoiced  at  the  de- 
struction of  him  that  hated  him,"  nor  "hid 
his  iniquity  in  his  bosom"  because  he  "  feared 
the  great  multitude  and  the  contempt  of  the 
families  "  of  his  tribe  (xxxi.  29 — 34). 

And  on  this  man  there  falls  an  unexampled 
succession  of  calamities.  Oxen  and  asses 
and  servants  are  slain  in  a  raid  of  the  Sa- 
baians.  Camels  and  other  servants  share  the 
same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
The  fire  of  God  falls  from  heaven  and  de- 
stroys others;  a  great  wind  overwhelms 
his  sons  and  daughters  in  the  midst  of  a 
rejoicing   festival.      And  all  this   he   bears 
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with  the  patience  which  has  made  his  name 
proverbial.  He  bows  his  head  in  mute  sub- 
mission. "Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither  :  the 
Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  "  In  all 
this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  fool- 
ishly "  (i.  13—22).  But  this  was  not  all. 
Before  long  the  sufferer  was  stricken  with 
disease  in  its  most  foul  and  loathsome  form ; 
"  From  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown  " 
there  was  no  whole  part  in  him.  All  that 
made  men  think  of  the  leper  as  "  smitten  of 
God  and  afflicted"  was  to  be  seen  in  him  with 
eA^'ery  conceivable  aggravation.  And  yet 
his  patience  still  stood  the  test ;  his  faith 
held  out  against  his  wife's  impatient  unfaith, 
and  when  she  bade  him  in  her  despair  to 
"renounce  God  and  die,"  he  met  her  with 
the  rebuke,  "  What  ?  shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?"(ii.  7—13). 

And  then  his  three  chief  friends  come, 
apparently  with  the  best  intentions,  "  to  be- 
moan him  and  to  comfort  him."  But  the 
good  intentions  die  within  them  as  they  look 
on  him.  It  might  be  said  of  them,  in 
Shakespeare's  words,  that — 

"  This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that  makes  us  tremble, 
Touches  us  not  with  pity." 

The  thing  they  see  is  too  horrible.  "  They 
lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept ;  and  they 
rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled 
dust  upon  their  heads  toward  heaven " 
(ii.  11,  12).  For  seven  days  and  nights  they 
sat  with  him,  and  no  word  of  sympathy,  no 
kindly  look  or  grasp  of  hand  broke  the  dread 
and  terrible  silence.  The  sufferer  looked  for 
pity,  and  found  none  to  help  him.  And 
during  those  days  new  and  dark  thoughts 
were  rising  in  their  hearts.  They  tested 
[  what  they  saw  by  the  orthodox  creed,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  led  them  was  that 
underneath  the  garb  of  virtue  there  had 
been  a  vicious  and  ungodly  life,  that  the 
character  of  the  man  they  had  admired  and 
loved  was  one  of  profound  hypocrisy.  Their 
first  duty — a  duty  prior  to  that  of  showing 
any  sympathy  in  word  or  act — was  to  bring 
him  to  repentance,  to  make  him  confess  the 
mysterious  sin  of  which  the  punishment  was 
the  irrefragable  proof. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should 
attempt,    within    the    limits    assigned    me, 
•  to  follov/,  step  by  step,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  friends,  running  through 
twenty-eight  chapters,  which  forms  the  sub- 1 
[^stance  of  the  drama.      A   minute    analysis  I 
^Bould,  I  believe,  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  j 


strong  family  likeness  in  their  topics  and 
their  language,  each  speaker  has  his  own 
personal  characteristics.  Eliphaz  is  the  most 
eloquent,  effusive,  poetical;  Bildad  speaks 
with  what  we  might  call  the  most  brutal 
frankness;  Zophar  seems  to  represent  the 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  all  know  some, 
who  make  even  their  pictures  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  righteous  the  vehicle  of  a 
covert  attack  (xi.  16 — 20),  and  who  pass, 
when  they  are  provoked,  into  a  picture  of  the 
miseries  of  the  wicked  doer,  with  a  very 
direct  application  to  him  to  whom  they 
speak  (xx.  12 — 29).  For  my  present  pur- 
pose, however,  there  is  little,  if  any,  need  for 
this  more  minute  analysis.  It  is  part  of  the 
consummate  art  of  the  poem  that  the  parties 
to  the  discussion  are  no  nearer  to  any  mutual 
understanding,  or  any  solution  of  the  problem, 
at  the  end  than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 
Eather  does  the  gap  between  them  become 
wider,  and  the  tone  of  each  toward  the  other 
more  embittered.  It  is  significant  that  Job 
is  the  first  speaker  who  breaks  the  long  and 
dreary  silence,  and  that  what  he  then  says 
is  simply  a  cry  of  lamentation.  That,  we 
are  led  to  feel,  was  the  moment  for  a  word 
of  help  and  comfort,  which  might  have 
brought  peace  to  his  soul.  But  the  golden 
opportunity  is  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
dogma,  and  it  never  again  recurs.  The  friends 
begin  with  accusations,  with  the  effort  to 
draw  out  confession.  With  an  infinite  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  they  hammer  on  the  same 
anvil,  and  as  they  proceed  they  pass  from 
undefined  suspicion  to  very  definite  accusa- 
tions. 

"  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great  ? 
Neither  is  there  any  end  to  thine  iniquities  ? 
For  thou  hast  taken  pledges  of  thy  brother  for  nought, 
And  stripped  the  naked  of  their  clothing. 
Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink, 
And  thou  hast  withholden  bread  from  the  hungry. 

**•**■ 
Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty, 
And  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  have  been  broken." 

(xxii.  5—9.) 

And  all  this,  we  note,  was  absolutely  spun 
altogether  out  of  their  own  brains,  and  was 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  they  knew  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  man  whom  they 
accused. 

And  this  treatment  bears  its  natural  fruit. 
Job  is  forced  more  and  more  into  the  attitude 
of  self-vindication.  He  too  can  morahse  as 
well  as  they  on  the  greatness  of  God  and  the 
littleness  of  man.  He  "has  heard  many 
such  things,"  and  those  who  have  nothing 
but  truisms  to  repeat,  and  who  pass  from 
them  to  bitter  accusations,  are  but  "  miser- 
able comforters."     Not    so   would   he  have 
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acted,  had  he  been  in  their  place  and  they 
in  his. 

"  I  would  strengtiien  you  mth  my  mouth  ; 
And  the  solace  of  my  lips  should  assuage  your  grief." 

{xvL  5.) 

There  is  surely  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  that  remonstrance  of  the  natural  man 
against  the  hardness  of  his  spiritual  advisers. 
But,  before  the  discussion  ends,  the  sufferer 
is  forced  into  the  less  satisfying  attitude  of 
self-justification.  He  refuses,  as  he  was  right 
in  refusing,  to  charge  himself  falsely  with 
sins  which  he  has  never  committed,  in  reso- 
lutely "  holding  fast  his  integrity."  He  ap- 
peals, as  he  was  right  in  appealing,  from  the 
"inward  friends,  who  abhorred  him,  "and  those 
"  whom  he  loved  and  who  had  turned  against 
him,  to  whom  he  looks  in  vain  for  pity,"  to 
the  Redeemer,  the  near  Kinsman,  the  Friend 
and  Brother,  who  would  one  day  stand  upon 
the  earth,  and  set  crooked  things  straight 
and  wrong  things  right  (xix.  21).  He  pro- 
ceeds to  look  back  upon  his  former  years,  and 
can  find  absolutely  no  fault  in  them.  He 
counts  up  all  his  generous  and  noble  deeds. 
He  challenges  his  accusers  to  produce  their 
indictment — yes,  even  though  the  Almighty 
were  the  accuser — and  signs,  as  by  anticipa- 
tion, his  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  in  answer  to  that 
indictment.  The  document  itself  should  be- 
come his  panegyric,  he  would  carry  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  bind  it  on  him  as  a  crown 
(xxxi.  35).  That  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  long  controversy  has  come.  Whether 
he  spake  it,  or  the  writer  of  the  poem 
noted  it,  "The  words  of  Job  were  ended" 
(xxxi.  40). 

And  then  Elihu  intervenes.  I  do  not  dis- 
cuss here  the  theories  which  assume  his  dis- 
course to  be  the  interpolated  after-thought 
of  a  later  writer.  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
much  difference  in  the  way  in  which  we  ought 
to  look  upon  his  speech.  To  me  he  seems  to 
represent  the  type  of  the  "  superior  person," 


who  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  interpose  in  all 
religious  controversies.  He  rises  in  all  the 
bland  consciousness  of  a  higher  wisdom,  to 
reprove  both  parties  to  the  discussion.  He 
"vvill  avoid  the  falsehood  of  extremes.  He 
will  concede  a  little  on  this  side,  and  a  little 
on  that.  Both  are  in  the  ■\vrong,  and  he  can 
set  both  right  by  proclaiming  a  higher  and 
wider  truth.  And  such  a  truth  he  actually 
does  proclaim.  He  does  not  intend  that 
"  his  terror  should  make  Job  afraid,  or  that 
his  pressure  should  be  heavy  on  him  "  (xxxiii. 
7).  He  preaches  what  is,  indeed,  a  higher 
doctrine  than  that  of  the  three  friends,  the 
Gospel  (in  the  memorable  words  already 
quoted)  of  ransom,  renewal  and  restora- 
tion (xxxiii.  23 — 26).  Conscious  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  that  truth,  he  calls  on  others  to 
hold  their  peace  while  he  teaches  them  wisdom 
(xxxiii.  33).  His  "  words  are  not  false,  and 
he  is  as  one  perfect  in  speech  "  (xxx^d.  4). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  homily  he  approxi- 
mates to  what  is  afterwards  presented  as  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  problem  without 
a  special  revelation.  He  "  considers  the 
wondrous  works  of  God  "  as  seen  in  creation, 
and  rests  in  the  conclusion  that  "touching 
the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  Him  out ;  He 
is  excellent  in  power ;  and  in  judgment  and 
plenteous  justice  He  will  not  afflict"  (xxxvii. 
23).  But  even  here  there  is  something  want- 
ing, and  that  something  is  the  charity  of  the 
lover  of  souls.  He,  too,  glides  into  the  spirit 
of  the  accuser.  "What  man  is  like  Job, 
who  drinketh  up  scorning  like  water  ?  AYhich 
goeth  in  company  with  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity, and  walketh  with  wicked  men  1 "  (xxxiv. 
7,  8).  "  He  addeth  rebellion  unto  his  sins 
.•  .  .  and  multipHeth  his  words  against  God" 
(xxxiv.  36,  37).  The  controversy  is  not 
settled — Job  is  not  yet  brought  to  repentance. 
There  remains  a  more  excellent  waj-,  and 
what  that  way  is  the  rest  of  the  book  is  to 
teach  us,  not  according  to  our  expectations. 


PEIZE  DAY  AT  THE  DEAF  AISTD  DUMB  ASYLUM  AT 

MAEGATE. 

By  MARY  B.  WHITING,  Author  ok  "The  Living  of  Laxgleys,"  btg. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  class  of  people  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  are  cut  off  from  their  fellow-creatures 
to  an  extent  which  can  hardly  be  realised, 
until  a  personal  attempt  has  been  made  to 
arouse  the  intellect  which  lies  thus  out  of 
reach.     In  old  days  these  poor  unfortunates 


were  left"  to  their  fate,  uninstructed,  vind 
often  treated  as  though  deprived  of  their 
reason.  A  visit  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  at  Margate  will  prove  better  than 
any  words  the  great  interest  which  is  now 
taken  in  their  welfare. 

The  work  of  this  asylum  was  begun  at  the 
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buildings  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  which  are 
now  used  as  a  branch  establishment  for  the 
younger  children,  but  the  school  itself  has 
been  removed  to  the  new  buildings  at  Mar- 
gate, which  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  admi- 
ration. They  stand  on  a  hill,  and  with  their 
grounds  cover  nine  acres  of  land,  and  contain 
class-rooms,  lavatories,  dormitories,  teachers'- 
rooms,  dining-hall,  chapel,  kitchens,  and  ex- 
tensive offices. 

Prize  day  is  the  great  day  of  the  year  to 
the  institution,  and  the  sight  which  may  then 
be  seen  is  one  which  lives  long  in  the  memory. 
We  enter  the  vestibule,  and  are  requested  to 
sign  our  names  in  the  visitors'  book.  The 
lofty  ceiling  and  fine  proportions  of  the  hall 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention ;  and  here, 
too,  a  show  of  needlework  is  placed  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  school ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings are  beginning,  so  we  hurry  away 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  large  school-room, 
which  has  been  prettily  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  The  governors  and  subscribers  with 
their  friends  occupy  the  centre  of  the  room, 
while  round  the  walls  are  ranged  row  after 
row  of  children,  whose  bright  and  healthy 
faces  sparkle  with  intelligence  and  vivacity. 
Indeed,  the  faces  of  these  children  are  the 
great  point  of  interest.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  school  of  whatever  class  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  intelligent-looking  pupils.  The 
senses  which  are  denied  them  seem  to  be 
almost  compensated  for  by  the  extraordinary 
power  of  observation,  which  gives  to  every 
face  a  look  of  bright  attention.  The  still- 
ness of  the  room  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  strikes  the  visitor ;  not  a  whisper  is  to 
be  heard,  but,  as  one  becomes  a  little  more 
accustomed  to  the  sight,  one  discovers  that 
the  children  are  not  debarred  thereby  from 
communicating  with  each  other.  A  few  rapid 
motions  of  the  hands,  a  lightning-like  sign, 
and  a  smile  of  mischief  or  amusement  spreads 
over  the  face  of  the  next-door  neighbour, 
plainly  revealing  that  some  little  joke  or 
piece  of  news  has  passed  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  prize-giving  is  in  full  force  as  we  take 
our  seats,  and  the  long  list  of  names  shows 
not  only  how  much  good  work  has  been  done 
during  the  year,  but  also  how  many  kind 
friends  come  forward  to  encourage  teachers 
and  scholars  in  their  efforts.  Good-conduct, 
religious  knowledge,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, composition,  and  needlework  are  all 
rewarded,  as  well  as  those  subjects  which  are 
limited  to  the  institution — lip-reading  and 
signs.     When  all  is  over  and  the  children 


have  returned  to  their  seats,  a  dialogue  fol- 
lows between  six  of  the  children — a  dialogue 
spoken  by  the  dumb  and  listened  to  by  the 
deaf  !  Truly  this  is  a  result  which  crowns 
the  age  with  honour. 

The  system  of  oral  instruction  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date ;  by  it  the  children 
are  taught  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
teacher's  mouth  and  throat,  and  to  imitate 
them  in  return.  The  results  are  wonderful, 
for  though  the  voices  of  the  children  are 
somewhat  unnatural,  their  words  are  clearly 
articulated  and  easily  understood.  Out  of 
the  291  children  now  under  instruction  179 
are  being  taught  on  this  system. 

The  oral  display  over,  one  of  the  boys  ex- 
hibits his  skill  in  signing ;  the  teacher,  who 
stands  opposite  to  him,  tells  in  simple  lan- 
guage a  Scripture  story,  which  the  boy  trans- 
lates to  his  schoolfellows  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

As  soon  as  the  speeches  are  over  we  are 
taken  up  to  see  the  arrangements  of  the 
building.  First  the  dormitories,  where  the 
rows  of  little  white  beds  look  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  though  a  mother's  tender 
hands  smoothed  them  every  day.  A  little 
room  at  the  end  is  partitioned  off  for  the 
teacher,  who  can  see  the  whole  dormitory 
from  a  window  over  his  bed.  The  lavatories 
are  equally  well  arranged,  hot  and  cold  water 
being  laid  on  to  each  basin  as  well  as  on  to  the 
baths.  We  now  go  down  to  the  large  dining- 
hall,  a  lofty  and  well-proportioned  room, 
where  all  the  children  are  busy  over  their 
tea.  It  is  built  almost  in  a  cruciform  shape, 
and  boys  and  girls  take  their  meals  together, 
the  tables  being  so  arranged  that  the  servants 
can  pass  freely  in  and  out  and  supply  their 
wants. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  help  the  pupils  to 
become  vigorous  and  independent  in  body, 
as  well  as  to  instruct  their  minds.  Swim- 
ming is  taught  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to 
the  boys,  and  we  are  told  that  funds  are 
now  earnestly  requested  to  provide  a  gym- 
nasium. 

Like  all  such  institutions,  the  Asylum  is 
sorely  in  need  of  funds,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  building,  but  also  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  Surely  in  this  Christian 
country  there  must  be  some  who  will  con- 
tribute a  little  for  the  relief  of  those  who, 
as  the  Prince  of  Wales  well  remarked  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Church  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  London,  are  peculiarly 
dependent  on  the  ministrations  of  humanity 
and  religion. 


m  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  JESUS. 

By  henry  a.  harper,  Althor  of  ''Illustrated  Letters  to  my 
Childrex,"  etc. 

-SEA   OF   GALILEE.      MAGDALA. 

TT^ISITOES  to  the  Holy  Land  have  frequently  ex- 
*  pressed  their  surprise  that  so  little  Jewish  or  Roman 
remains  are  to  be  found  of  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
It  is  patent  to  any  observer  that  there  is 
nothing  but  a  few  columns,  half  buried  in  the 
lake,  in  that  semi-Moslem,  semi-crusading  city 
which  now  stands  close  to  the  shore,  a  dirty, 
insect-infested  place — the  very  head-quarters  of 


all  insect  plagues.  But  all  historians  tell  us  that  Herod 
lavished  large  sums  of  money  here,  and  he  is  repre 
sented  as  building  palaces  and  a  town  of  great  mag-, 
nificence.  On  my  second  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  I  gava 
ample  time  for  exploration  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  acting  on  a  prin- 
//*7  ^VTi  H '  ^Jm^w  ^^P     which  in  the  East  I  found  generally  led  to  success — paying 

vf     ^^Lymjjr  no   attention   to    "dragoman"   or    "guide,"  but   making  friends 

^fc^  ^l^^&ms'  ^^^^  shepherds.     From  one  man   I  got  much  and  varied  informa- 

^       i#©«ii;,"  tion.     Led  by  this  shepherd  we  scrambled  up  the  slopes  of  the 

hills  north  and  west;  often  breast-high  in  thistles  and  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  getting  many  a  tumble  into  holes  which  the 
rank  growth  concealed.  At  length  he  brought  me  to  the  ruins  of 
a  city.  To  judge  from  the  number  of  columns  scattered  about,  and 
the  area  occupied,  the  city  must  have  been  of  considerable  size.  I 
made  several  visits,  many  sketches  and  notes,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  site  of  Tiberias.  Quite  recently  this  site 
has  been  visited  by  one  of  the  agents  of  "  The  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  who  has  surveyed  and  mapped  it,  and  we  see  that 
those  Herodian  builders  were  not  so  unwise  as  to  build  their 
palaces  at  the  water's  edge,  a  position  usually  unhealthy  in  Pales- 
tine. Those  scattered  pillars  in  the  lake  are  probably  only  the 
remains  of  the  water-gates  or  landing-places  for  palaces  and  town.  The  road  north  from 
Tiberias  is  first  near  the  shore,  then  winds  halfway  up  the  tall  cliffs  ;  this  road,  I  think,  is 
the  path  worn  by  the  feet  of  })ast  ages  ;  I  could  see  no  other  place  for  a  road,  for  the  cliffs 
now  run  sheer  into  the  water,  or  at  their  base  there  is  a  swampy  marsh  of  papyrus  reed  and 
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View  from  Tell  Hum,  viith  fisMng-boat. 


water-plant.  You  will  be  charmed  by  the 
views  on  this  road.  Northwards,  of  course 
Hermon,  with  its  snow-cap,  is  the  most  tell- 
ing object ;  then  come  cliffs  of  very  fine 
colour,  and  the  road  descends  sharply.  At 
the  foot,  nestled  close  to  the  clifts,  is  a 
poor,  dirty,  dilapidated  village ;  half-starved 
dogs  snarl  at  you  as  you  wander  about, 
while  gaunt  chickens  scratch  and  fight  on 
the  heaps  of  refuse  which  abound.  Other 
things  at  once  arrest  attention.  Many  of 
these  poor  houses  have  flat  roofs ;  on  their 
tops  are  being  erected  "booths,"  made  from 
boudis    of   trees    or   branches    of  oleander. 


which  is  now  in  full  bloom.  It  was  quite 
sad  to  see  such  lovely  flowers  in  such 
miserable  surroundings.  Then  from  holes 
in  the  cliffs,  or  sitting  on  roof-top,  were 
clouds  of  pigeons,  so  numerous  as  to  attract 
attention,  though  the  "  birds  of  the  air," 
of  all  sorts,  do  abound  on  the  shores  of 
Galilee.  The  wretched  houses  are  built  of 
mud  and  stone,  then  whitewashed ;  there  is 
but  one  fragment  of  antiquity,  an  old  grey 
tower,  its  stones  so  old,  it  looks  as  if  it  may 
have  stood  in  those  days  of  long,  long  ago, 
when  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  New 
Testament  this  village  is  mentioned.  Our  Lord 
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on  a  mountain  had  fed  4,000  men ;  then 
sending  away  the  multitude  had  entered 
a  boat  and  come  into  the  borders  of 
"  Magdala  "  (Matthew  xv.  39).  The  name 
would  probably  come  from  "migdol," 
"watch"  or  "guard  tower."  This  place  is 
called  in  Joshua  xix.  38,  "  Migdal-el." 
These  towers  were  common,  built  now  to 
guard  roads,  now  to  serve  as  head-quarters 
for  the  custom-house  officials,  the  hated 
"  publican  "  of  the  Gospels ;  for  just  here 
is  the  junction  of  the  roads,  one  of 
which  leads  to  Damascus,  and  the  other 
through  "Wady  Haman  "  to  Cana  of  Ga- 
lilee, Nazareth  and  the  west,  close  by  a 
small  burn  which  crosses  the  road.  There 
are  stepping-stones  at  the  ford.  This  stream, 
neglected,  overflows  and  forms  a  swamp  to- 
wards the  shore ;  but  the  beauty  of  the 
water-plants,  the  large  shrubs  of  oleander, 
which  here  grow  in  great  beauty,  both  in 
swamp  and  lake,  make  you  careless  of  wet 
feet.  So  through  swamp  you  go,  to  a  lovely 
beach  of  broken  shell  and  sand — good  beach- 
ing-ground  for  those  boats  which,  in  our 
Lord's  day,  so  thronged  the  lake  (how  vast 
the  number  of  those  "ships"  we  see  from 
the  pages  of  Josephus)  now  solitary,  but 
still  beautiful !  Flocks  of  Avater-fowl,  storks 
and  other  birds  line  this  beach.  A  little 
spit  runs  out  into  the  lake ;  on  it  a  herd  of 
black  oxen,  goats,  donkeys  ;  others  standing 
in  the  still  clear  water  of  the  lake.  Hills, 
flowers,  animals  perfectly  reflected,  made  this 
a  lovely  picture.  We  go  back  to  the  road, 
to  meet  flocks  of  sheep,  shepherd  leading — 
remember,  no  dogs  here,  as  with  us.  Then 
comes  a  string  of  heavily-laden  camels,  their 
attendants  well  armed,  for  this  is  a  Damascus 
caravan  on  its  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  camels 
are  large,  the  men  well-to-do,  for  they  are 
bringing  silk  goods  for  trade  and  export.  The 
herd  of  oxen,  of  which  I  spoke,  belongs  to  a 
Bedouin  tribe  who  some  days  ago  crossed  the 
Jordan  fords  from  Moab,  seeking  pasture  on 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth.  And  here  for  the 
first  and  only  time  I  find  Bedouin — men  and 
women — wearing  the  garment  Highlanders 
despise.  Here  it  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
oxen — for  "  Gennesareth "  is  almost  im- 
passable from  huge  thistles.  True,  there 
are  small  cultivated  patches,  corn,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  villagers  of  Magdala — some  even 
belonging  to  people  at  Safed,  the  city  "set 
upon  a  hill,"  some  miles  away.  These  Be- 
douin had  a  bad  reputation;  but  I  found 
them  very  friendly,  and  had  many  a  pipe 
in  their  tents  and  they  in  mine.  They 
called    me    their    "brother,"     and    looked 


well    after    the   safetj^   of   my   horses   and 
mules. 

I  have  spoken  of  pigeons.  They  are  really 
descendants  of  those  birds  which  were  here 
bred  in  numbers  for  the  Temple  sacrifices ; 
and  "Wady  Hamam,"  the  "wady  of  the 
pigeon,"  is  so  called  from  the  immense  num- 
bers which  live  and  breed  in  the  rock 
crevices,  and  this  wady  is  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  vultures,  eagles,  panthers,  all 
of  whom  I  have  here  met  in  my  sketching 
excursions.  Up  in  the  almost  perpendicular 
cliffs  you  see  the  holes,  "  caves,"  where  those 
robbers  existed  who  were  exterminated  by 
Herod's  device,  for  he  from  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  lowered  his  soldiers  in  cages.  The 
leaders  were  taken  in  chains  to  Jerusalem, 
the  chief  robber  being — so  says  tradition — 
that  "Barabbas,"  for  whom  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  "  persuaded  "  the  mob  to  ask  re- 
lease. There  are  good  grounds  I  think  for 
this  tradition ;  but  what  about  that  one  Avhich 
says  that  this  Magdala  was  the  home  of 
Mary  Magdalene — that  penitent  Mary  out  of 
whom  were  cast  seven  devils,  and  who  ever 
after,  in  loving  gratitude,  devoted  her  wealth 
to  the  earthly  wants  of  Jesus  ?  I  can  find  no 
Bible  statement  which  asserts  this,  no  state- 
ment even  of  the  early  writers.  The  more 
the  question  is  examined  it  will  be  found,  I 
think,  to  be  one  of  those  stories  so  common 
in  crusading  times,  when  a  "  place "  or  a 
"  relic  "  was  thought  so  necessary  to  faith  ; 
but  to  "  the  law  and  the  testimony  "  there 
was  a  "  Mary "  of  Magdala  out  of  whom 
Christ  did  cast  seven  devils,  but  is  it  not 
utterly  unwarranted  by  any  Scripture  state- 
ment to  identify  her  with  the  woman  "  who 
was  a  sinner,"  St.  Luke  vii.  37  ?  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  "  possessed,"  but  why  charge  her 
Mdth  the  sin  of  uncleanness  ?  We  read  in 
Luke  viii.  2,  that  out  of  her  went  seven  devils 
— nothing  about  uncleanness  ! 

Tradition  again  asserts  that  it  was  in  this  | 
Magdala  that  the  events  of  Luke  vii.  36 — ■  | 
50,  took  place.  Look  again  at  the  Bible, 
the  miracle  recorded  in  the  first  verses  of 
Luke  vii.  is  that  of  raising  the  widow's  son 
at  Nain.  Did  Christ  after  that  retrace  his 
steps  to  Galilee  ?  When  did  that  banquet 
given  by  the  Pharisee  take  place  ?  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  by  most  writers  that 
it  was  here.  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  look 
at  the  story.  "  A  Pharisee  desired  him  that 
he  would  eat  with  him."  Jesus  consented. 
Was  it  from  curiosity  to  know  more  of  this 
strange  Babbi,  who  did  such  strange  works ; 
or  was  it  from  a  desire  to  entrap  Him  ?  Any- 
how, the  after  events  prove  it  was  from  no 
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genuine  desire  to  show  hospitality,  but  point  I 
more  to  a  desire  to  "  snub "  the  popular  I 
Teacher.  The  ancient  form  of  sitting  in  a  j 
ring  on  the  floor  while  dining  had  been  given 
up  by  the  rich,  and  the  semi-Greek  custom 
of  reclining  on  cushions  round  a  semicircular 
table  was  the  correct  thing,  so  head  towards 
table,  feet  towards  walls,  the  guests  would 
recline ;  so  heJiind  Him  comes  the  woman 
"  who  was  a  sinner."  How  was  it  a  woman 
was  able  to  enter  the  house  when  men  were 
dining  ?  there  was  no  mixture  of  sexes  at 
dinner,  remember.  How  did  she  pass  the 
porter's  gate  1  why  did  not  the  servants  stop 
her  1  These  are  questions  which  a  knowledge 
of  Eastern  customs,  past  and  present,  sug- 
gest. Can  it  have  been  that  this  woman  was 
known  to  the  servants  to  be  an  habitvA  of 
that  rich  man's  house  ?  We  know  from 
Jewish  sources  that  the  lives  of  the  Phari- 
sees of  that  time  were  like  those  of  the  priests 
of  Romish  faith,  who,  when  they  came  to  the 
Middle  Age  Church  councils,  came  accom- 
panied by  such  a  concourse  of  loose  women 
that  laymen  were  scandalized.  Perhaps  these 
servants  did  not  dare  to  stop  the  woman. 
This  Pharisee  saw  the  woman — the  comment 
of  his  inmost  thoughts  was  not  about  her 
tears,  but  that  '7/ws  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet !  " 
would  have  kno^vn  what  sort  of  woman  it 
was  who  touched  him. 

The  Pharisee  could  not  understand  her 
tears — hers  were  happy  tears  !  Doubtless  she 
had  heard  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  la- 
bour and  are  heavy  laden."  That  unpara- 
lelled  statement,  "  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  : "  believing  this,  and 
now  having  a  chance  of  close  contact  with 
Him,    she   wept — glad    tears — and    as    the 


heavy  drops  rolled  off  the  dust-stained  feet 
she  wiped  them  away  with  those  long  loose 
tresses  worn  by  women  of  her  class,  and  then 
poured  out  over  them  that  most  precious 
perfume,  all  done  in  love.  Our  Saviour 
takes  up  the  word — but  not  to  her — "  Simon, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  thee."  The  half 
contemptuous  answer  is,  "Master,  Rabbi,  say 
on."  No  cry  here  of  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth."  He  cared  not  much  w^hat 
this  Rabbi  has  to  say,  he  had  heard  of  His 
doings ;  but  were  they  not  done  through 
Beelzebub  ?  The  story  told,  and  he  reminded 
that  he  had  not  exercised  even  the  com- 
monest rites  of  hospitality,  that  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  had  been  one  studied  insult,  he 
is  asked  for  an  answer,  and  again  a  contemp- 
tuous, "  I  suppose,"  as  if  it  were  not  worth 
much  thought,  "  I  suppose  to  whom  He  for- 
gave the  most." 

The  Pharisee  was  mistaken,  but  Jesus  did 
not  put  him  right,  merely  remarking,  "  Yes, 
thou  hast  rightly  judged."  From  your  stand- 
point. He  had  seen  the  light  and  compre- 
hended it  not ;  the  publicans  and  sinners 
would  press  into  the  kingdom  before  those 
narrow  sectaries,  these  self-righteous  ones; 
he  that  was  filthy  was  to  remain  so  still — but 
to  the  woman,  words  of  comfort,  "  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,"  the  faith  that  caused  her 
to  come.  She  was  saved  when  she  came,  not 
because  of  her  works.  "  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given," heeding  not  the  sneer  which  now 
goes  round  the  table  from  the  kindred  spirits 
the  Pharisee  had  invited,  "  Who  is  this  that 
f orgiveth  sin  ? "  conduct  which  proves,  if 
proof  were  necessary,  in  what  spirit  ruler 
and  guests  had  received  the  "Master."  Then 
to  the  woman,  "  Go  in  peace ! " 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WHEN  Mr.  Loveday,  the  bookseller  in 
Church  Alley,  heard  of  his  brother's 
deat^  in  a  letter  which  Nansie  wrote  to  him, 
he  fell  to  reproaching  himself  for  the  small 
grief  he  experienced  at  the  news.  The  in- 
telligence did  not,  indeed,  create  within  him 
any  profound  impression.  He  and  his  brother 
had  been  separated  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  the  bond  of  love  which  had  united  them 
in  their  childhood  had  become  weaker  and 


weaker  till  it  scarcely  held  together.  It  is 
true  that  death  strengthened  it  somewhat, 
but  it  could  never  again  be  what  it  once  was. 
The  humanly  selfish  cares  of  life  are  so  en- 
grossing that  love  which  is  not  in  evidence 
dies  gradually  away.  That  "  absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder "  is  as  false  as  are 
nine  out  of  ten  of  other  sentimental  proverbs. 
"  Timothy,"  said  Mr.  Loveday  to  his  new 
assistant,  who  was  proving  himself  a  perfect 
treasure,  "when  little  Teddy  died  you  were 
very  sorry." 
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I  "  I  was  more  than  sorry,  sir,"  said  Timothy, 
I  becoming  instantly  grave ;  "I  was  almost 
'    heart-broken." 

I  "  Have  you  got  over  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Love- 
I    day. 

"I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  replied 
Timothy. 

"  Do  you  think  that  will  be  true  all  your 
Hfelongl" 

"  I  am  certain  it  will  be,  sir." 

"  And  yet  you  were  not  related  to  him." 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  could  not  have  loved  a 
brother  more." 

Mr.  Loveday  winced.  "You  regard  that 
as  a  very  strong  tie,  Timothy." 

"A  brother's  love,  sir  V 

«  Yes." 

"  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  stronger.  If  I 
had  a  brother  I  should  so  love  him  that  I 
think  I  should  be  ready  to  die  for  him." 

"Ah  !"  mused  Mr.  Loveday,  "perhaps,  if 
my  brother  had  died  when  we  were  boys 
together,  I  should  not  be  reproaching  my- 
self now  for  not  feeling  his  death  more 
keenly." 

As  a  penance  he  inflicted  a  punishment 
upon  himself.  Since  he  had  taken  Timothy 
into  his  service  his  life  had  been  easier  and 
more  agreeable  than  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past.  He  was  no  longer  tor- 
mented by  small  worries,  which  after  a  long 
recurrence  of  them  become,  in  certain  stages 
of  mental  irritation,  veritable  mountains  of 
evil.  Timothy  had  more  than  one  rare  gift, 
and  not  one  more  precious  and  beneficial  in 
its  effect  upon  others  than  the  gift  of  thought- 
fulness.  This,  extending  to  the  most  trivial 
matter  where  his  own  interests  were  not  in- 
volved, was  invariably  displayed  by  Timothy 
when  opportunity  offered,  and  it  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  in  his  new  and  important 
position  in  Mr.  Loveday's  business  and  house- 
hold, it  should  come  into  play  with  greater 
force.  The  result  was  that  not  a  day  passed 
without  Mr.  Loveday  being  made  aware  that 
he  had  enlisted  in  his  service  a  lad  who 
seemed  bent  upon  making  everything  go  on 
smoothly  around  him.  Heaven  only  knows 
where  Timothy  picked  up  all  he  knew ;  it 
was  likely  the  outcome  of  a  willing,  cheer- 
ful, practical  spirit,  and  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  profit  by  observation  ;  but  Timothy, 
who  had  never  learnt  how  to  cook,  could 
cook  a  chop  and  a  steak  and  a  potato  to  per- 
fection, and  before  long  could  prepare  more 
ambitious  dishes  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  his 
master's  not  very  fastidious  taste;  and  Timo- 
thy, who  had  never  passed  an  apprenticeship 
in    domestic   service,   could  and  did  apply 


himself  with  skilful  efficiency  to  the  thousand 
and  one  drudgeries  of  domestic  affairs.  More- 
over, he  did  his  work  neatly  and  unobtru- 
sively. There  were  no  sudden  noises  now  in 
Mr.  Loveday's  establishment ;  no  unreason- 
able breakages  of  crockery ;  and,  what  Mr. 
Loveday  thoroughly  appreciated,  no  waste. 
It  could  not  be  but  that  Mr.  Loveday  noted 
with  gratefulness  this  improvement  in  his 
surroundings,  and  therefore,  being  at  ease 
and  in  rare  peace  of  mind,  the  punishment 
he  inflicted  upon  himself  for  not  taking  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death  more  closely  to 
heart  was  really  no  light  one.  It  was  to 
write  to  Nansie  and  remind  her,  if  she 
needed  reminding,  that  he  had  promised  her 
father  to  give  her  the  shelter  of  his  home. 

"My  dear  Niece"  (he  wrote)— "The 
intelligence  you  have  conveyed  to  me  of 
your  dear  father's  death  has  deeply  afifected 
me " 

He  broke  off  here  and  sat,  pen  in  hand, 
ruminating,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
words  he  had  written.  "  I  suppose,"  he 
thought,  "  that  life  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  duplicity.  Here  am  I,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self-defence,  where  I  am  not  openly 
accused,  and  of  proving  that  I  am  not  quite 
a  monster,  calmly  presenting  myself  in  a 
false  light  to  a  young  person  whom  I  saw 
only  once  in  my  life  and  do  not  in  the  least 
remember.  But  what  kind  of  a  world  would 
this  be,  I  wonder,  if  the  exact  truth  were 
always  told  V 

He  continued  his  letter  : 

"I  knew  that  he  was  ill,  but  had  no  idea 
he  was  in  a  dangerous  state,  or  I  should 
not  have  neglected  coming  to  see  him.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  recalling  the  past,  and 
regrets,  though  poignant,  are  idle  in  a  case 
like  this,  where  the  blow  that  has  fallen  is 
irremediable.  I  do  not  intend  to  reproach 
you  for  your  neglect  of  a  duty,  which  very 
likely,  because  of  our  being  comparative 
strangers,  did  not  present  itself  to  you  in 
such  a  light,  but  I  feel  strongly  the  loss  of 
the  opportunity  of  attending  my  dear 
brother's  funeral.  Had  you  written  to  me 
when  he  died  I  certainly  should  have  come 
down  to  you,  and  have  done  whatever  lay  in 
my  power  to  soften  your  aflOiiction." 

He  broke  ofi"  again  and  mused.  "  '  Words, 
words,  words,'  as  Hamlet  says.  And  j^et  I 
could  almost  deceive  myself  by  believing 
that  they  are  true.  I  should  have  gone 
down,  and  perhaps  with  something  of  the 
full  heart  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  ex- 
press to  my  niece  Nansie.  It  is  a  curious 
way  of  spelling  the  name,  but  I  like  it  better 
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than  Xancy.  It  is  more  poetical ;  but  there 
was  always  a  vein  of  poetry  in  my  brother's 
nature."  The  tenderness  in  him  was  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  he  found  comfort  in  it  as 
he  plied  his  pen  again. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  why  you  were  silent. 
You  doubtless  had  your  reasons,  one  of 
which,  perhaps,  was  that  you  were  doubtful 
of  me,  and  that  you  regarded  me  as  little 
better  than  a  stranger.  In  this  you  are  not 
to  blame,  but  if  such  a  feeling  exists  I  desire 
to  remove  it.  Some  three  or  four  months 
ago  your  father  wrote  to  me  of  his  circum-. 
stances,  and  of  his  anxiety  respecting  you  in 
the  event  of  anything  happening  to  him. 
In  my  reply,  I  told  him  that  you  could 
always  find  a  home  with  me.  From  imper- 
fect knowledge  I  gather  that  my  dear  brother 
left  but  little  worldly  wealth  behind  him ; 
and  my  principal  object  in  writing  to  you 
now  is  to  convey  to  you  the  offer  of  my 
home  which  I  made  to  him.  Whether  we 
should  suit  each  other  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  I  would  endeavour  honestly  to  be  kind 
to  you,  and  if  you  inherit  any  of  your 
father's  amiable  qualities  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  should  get  along  comfortably  to- 
gether. I  have  no  ties  of  women  and  chil- 
dren about  me ;  my  home  is  a  poor  one,  but 
such  as  it  is,  it  is  yours  if  you  choose  to 
accept  it." 

This  Avas  the  gist  of  Mr.  Loveday's  letter 
to  Nansie,  who  read  it  with  satisfaction. 
When  it  arrived  Kingsley  was  absent,  wind- 
ing up  his  affairs,  and  the  first  thing  Nansie 
did  upon  his  return  was  to  give  it  to  him  to 
read. 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  were  married?" 
asked  Kingsley. 

"  No,"  replied  Nansie.  "  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Kingsley,  I  scarcely  knew  in  what  light 
to  regard  him." 

"  He  says  something  to  that  effect  in  his 
letter,"  remarked  Kingsley,  "but  it  seems 
to  be  honestly  and  sincerely  written." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  Nansie. 

"But  you  see,"  said  Kingsley,  "in  his 
offer  of  a  home — which  is  very  kind ;  I  do 
not  underrate  it — he  evidently  looks  upon 
you  as  a  single  young  lady." 

"I  shall  write  telling  him  that  I  am 
married." 

"  It  will  be  best ;  and  write  soon,  else 
he  might  think  there  was  something  wrong 
— of  which,  my  dear,"  added  Kingsley, 
rubbing  his  forehead,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure 
myself." 

"What  makes  you  say  that,  Kingsley?" 
asked  Nansie  anxiously. 


"Well,  my  darling,"  replied  Kingsley,  "it 
is  altogether  the  best  to  look  things  straight 
in  the  face,  isn't  it?" 

"  Quite  the  best,  dear." 

"  We  have  decided  on  that  before,  Nansie." 

"Yes,  dear." 

"It  isn't  the  first  time  I  have  made  the 
remark,  but  that  does  not  lessen  its  force 
and  truth.  Well,  then,  my  affairs  are 
settled." 

"  Is  everything  paid,  Kingsley  ?" 

"  Everything.  We  do  not  owe  one  penny 
in  the  world.  What  do  you  think  I  dis- 
covered, Nansie  ?" 

"  I  cannot  imagine,  dear." 

"  That  I  had  a  great  deal  more  property 
than  I  supposed." 

"  That  is  delightful  news,  dear." 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Kingsley,  with  a 
light  puzzled  laugh.  "  When  I  say  property 
I  don't  mean  land.  Wish  I  could  mean  it, 
because  it  would  represent  something  tangible 
in  the  way  of  an  income  perhaps ;  and  that 
is  what  we  want,  Nansie,  don't  we  ?  An 
income." 

"It  would  be  very  pleasant,  dear,"  said 
Nansie  with  a  fond  look  of  pity  at  him. 

"  Yes,  very  pleasant ;  it  would  rub  away 
the  crosses  of  life." 

She  recalled  him  to  his  theme.  "Y^ou 
were  saying  that  you  discovered  you  had 
more  property  than  you  supposed." 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  saying.  And  not 
land,  as  I  should  have  liked ;  but  wine. 
Keally  a  little  stock,  and  of  the  best.  Of 
course  it  would  be  the  best.  And  books, 
some  of  them  valuable  ;  and  bric-a-brac.  I 
was  astonished  when  we  came  to  look  through 
them.  And  pictures,  too.  I  was  surprised 
however  I  came  to  buy  them;  but  money 
always  burnt  in  my  pockets,  Nansie.  When 
it  was  there  it  had  to  be  spent.  Do  you 
know  a  greater  pleasure,  my  dear,  than  spend- 
ing money  ?" 

"It  is  a  pleasant  occupation,  Kingsley, 
when  one  has  it  to  spare." 

"  Of  course,  that." 

"  Do  me  a  great  favour,  dear." 

"  I  will.     Just  say  what  it  is." 

"Tell  me  everything  you  did  while  you 
were  away,  without,  without-- " 

Kingsley  laughed  gaily,  and  took  up  her 
words.  "  Without  flying  off  into  side  paths, 
eh  ?  Keep  to  the  main  road.  Is  that  the 
great  favour  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Very  good.  I  will  try.  But  just  con- 
sider, Nansie — only  for  a  moment ;  I  will  not 
detain  you  longer  than  a  moment.     Here  we 
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are,  you  and  I — the  best  company  in  the 
world,  my  darhng — walking  along  the  main 
road.  Very  grand,  very  stately,  very  wide. 
Everything  according  to  regulation.  It  is  a 
very  long  road — it  generally  is,  Nansie — and 
there  is  an  overpowering  sameness  about  it. 
My  feeling  is  that  it  is  becoming  tiresome, 
when  all  at  once  I  see,  on  the  left  or  the 
right,  a  little  narrow  lane  with  a  hedge  on 
each  side;  at  the  end  of  the  hedge,  some 
cottages,  dotted  here  and  there,  with  flowers 
in  the  windows  ;  at  the  end  of  the  cottages 
some  tall  trees,  meeting  and  forming  an  arch. 
What  do  we  do  ?  Without  thinking,  we 
turn  from  the  grand  main  road  into  the  little 
narrow  lane,  and  the  moment  we  do  so  we 
breathe  more  freely  and  begin  to  enjoy.  That 
is  an  illustration  of  my  manner,  dear.  Do 
you  recognise  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  Kingsley." 

"  It  isn't  unpleasant,  is  it  1     Confess,  now." 

"Nothing  that  you  do,  dear,  can  be  un- 
pleasant. But  remember  what  you  said  a 
few  days  ago.     We  must  be  practical." 

Nansie  did  not  utter  these  words  in  a 
serious  tone.  On  the  contrary,  her  voice  was 
almost  as  light  as  Kingsley's,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
smiled  with  bright  affection.  He  kissed  her, 
and  replied  with  animation  and  decision, 

"Exactly.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to 
be.  So  now  for  the  great  favour.  Well,  I 
commenced  by  going  through  my  property 
and  being  surprised.  Then  I  went  to  the 
tradesmen  to  whom  I  owed  money,  and  said, 
'  Make  out  your  bills  and  send  them  in.'  One 
or  two  inquired  whether  I  was  going  to  pay. 
I  said,  '  Of  course — what  else  1 '  When  they 
heard  that — I  refer  to  those  who,  to  my 
astonishment,  appeared  a  little  uneasy  about 
the  money  I  owed  them — they  said,  '  Oh,  but 
there's  no  hurry,  Mr.  Manners.  We  will  send 
in  the  account  at  the  end  of  the  year.'  But 
I  said,  '  No  ;  at  once,  if  you  please.'  When 
they  came  in  I  did  not  examine  them  ;  I  laid 
them  carefully  aside  in  their  envelopes.  Then 
I  went  to  an  auctioneer,  and  gave  him  instruc- 
tions to  sell  all  my  property.  I  wished  him 
to  do  it  immediately — that  very  day,  but  he 
would  not ;  he  said  it  would  involve  too  great 
a  sacrifice ;  but  that  was  my  affair,  not  his. 
It  is  unaccountable  that  people  will  not  do 
the  thing  you  want  done  in  your  way,  but  in 
their  own.  However,  I  hurried  my  friend 
the  auctioneer  as  much  as  I  could,  and  the 
result  of  it  all  was,  that  I  found  myself  two 
hundred  pounds  richer  than  I  had  supposed." 

"How  pleased  I  am,  Kingsley  !" 

"  So  was  I.     It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had 


discovered  a  gold  mine.  Then  I  sat  down 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  ruled  foolscap  before 
me,  and  opened  the  tradesmen's  accounts, 
and  put  down  the  figures,  and  totted  them 
up.  The  result  was  that  I  found  I  owed 
four  hundred  pounds  more  than  I  had  sup- 
posed." 

"Oh,  Kingsley!" 

"  It  was  vexing,  but  there  it  was,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  went  about  my  affairs 
in  the  practical  way,  did  I  not  ?" 

"Yes,  my  dear;  it  was  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  truth." 

"And  to  look  it  straight  in  the  face.  I 
kept  to  the  main  road,  but  if  a  view  of  a 
narrow  lane  had  presented  itself,  I  believe  I 
should  have  been  tempted  to  wander  a  little. 
My  dear,  I  paid  all  the  accounts,  and  I  was 
left  with — how  much  do  you  think  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  guess,  Kingsley." 

"  Something  under  ten  pounds.  Was  I 
dashed  1  Did  I  despair  ?  Not  at  all.  Said 
I  to  myself,  said  I — by  the  way,  Nansie,  I 
once  came  across  an  old  novel  with  just  that 
title ;  an  odd  one,  isn't  it  1 — said  I  to  myself, 
said  I,  to  work,  to  work  !  Something  must 
be  done,  for  my  dear  Nansie's  sake." 

"  How  proud  I  am  of  you,  Kingsley  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  dear.  So  what  did  I  do  ? 
I  can  sketch  a  little  in  colours,  you  know." 

"  You  can  paint  very  well,  Kingsley. 
When  you  said,  the  other  night,  that  you 
saw  pictures  but  could  not  paint  them,  I  knew 
you  were  wrong,  though  I  did  not  contradict 
you." 

"  Thank  you  again,  dear.  Nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  be  a  poor  artist, 
with  you,  rich  and  influential,  for  my  patron." 

"  I  should  give  you  every  shilling  I  pos- 
sessed, Kingsley." 

"And  you  call  yourself  practical.  Non- 
sense, nonsense  !  It  is  I  who  am  the  practical 
one.  I  proved  it.  I  bought  water-colours, 
drawing-paper,  pencils,  brushes,  a  nice  little 
outfit  for  thirty-eight  shillings,  and,  Nansie, 
I  set  to  work.  Upon  my  honour,  I  painted 
a  picture  which  I  considered  not  bad." 

"What  did  you  do  with  it?  You  have 
brought  it  with  you  ? " 

"No,  my  dear  little  wife,  I  sold  it." 

"Why,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie,  in  a  de- 
lighted tone,  "you  have  actually  already 
made  a  start." 

"  I  have,"  said  Kingsley,  laughing  heartily. 
"  The  picture  painted,  I  took  it  out  to  the 
shops.  My  dear,  they  rather  pooh-poohed  it 
at  first." 

"  They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of 
themselves,"  exclaimed  Nansie  indignantly. 
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"  They  weren't.  But  I  met  with  a  patron 
at  last.  He  was  a  stationer,  and  said  the 
picture  was  of  no  use  to  him.  'But  it's 
worth  something,'  I  said.  To  be  honest  with 
you,  Nansie,  I  was  getting  rather  disgusted 
with  the  whole  affair.  'It's  worth  some- 
thing,' I  said.  'Two-pence,'  said  the  shop- 
keeper. 'Done,'  said  I,  and  I  threw  the  , 
picture  on  the  counter,  and  held  out  my  j 
hand.  He  stared  at  me,  but  I  gave  him  to  I 
understand  that  he  had  offered  me  two-pence  i 
for  my  picture,  and  that  I  accepted  it.  He 
stared  harder  than  ever,  and  handed  me  the 
two-pence.  It  is  the  first  money  I  ever  earnt 
in  my  life,  and  I  have  brought  it  home  to 
you.  The  experiment  was  a  capital  one, 
Nansie  ;  it  taught  me  something — that  I  am 
not  cut  out  for  a  painter.  Next  to  discover- 
ing what  you  can  do,  the  best  thing  is  to 
discover  what  you  can't  do.  Having  dis- 
covered it,  turn  the  key  on  it." 

Nansie  gazed  at  him  sadly.  He  was 
speaking  with  animation,  and  there  was  an 
excited  flush  in  his  face.  His  eyes  were 
bright,  and  his  manner  was  indicative  of 
anything  but  disappointment. 

"I  thought  then,"  continued  Kingsley, 
"that  I  would  try  my  friends,  but  when  I 
came  to  consider,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  only  one  to  whom  I  could 
disclose  my  position.  I  went  to  him  and 
made  full  confession.  He  is  an  older  fellow 
than  I,  and  wiser.  What  I  like  about  him 
is  that  he  doesn't  say,  '  You  shouldn't  have 
done  this,'  or  '  You  shouldn't  have  done  that.' 
He  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  '  There  is  no 
hope  of  your  father  relenting  1 '  said  he. 
'  None,'  said  I.  '  Time  may  soften  him,'  he 
said.  '  Even  if  it  does,'  said  I,  '  there  is  a 
problem  to  solve  while  the  grass  is  growing.' 
'  You  must  live,'  said  he,  '  of  course.'  '  Of 
course,'  said  I.  '  And  you  must  work  to 
live,' said  he.  I  assented.  'Then,' said  he, 
'  let  us  see  what  you  are  fit  for.'  My  own 
thought,  Nansie,  put  almost  in  my  own 
words.  But  although  we  considered  and 
talked  we  arrived  at  nothing  tangible.  He 
seemed  really  more  troubled  than  I  was,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  long  conversation  he  said, 
'Kingsley,  old  fellow,  I  can  lend  you  a 
tenner.'  It  was  noble  of  him,  because  he 
must  have  known  that  there  was  little  chance 
of  my  being  able  to  repay  him.  I  thanked 
him,  and  said  I  wouldn't  borrow  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  mine.  Then  he  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him,  and  I  accepted.  And  that, 
my  dear  Nansie,  is  all  I  have  to  tell 
you." 

He  gazed  around  at  Nansie  with  the  air 


of  a  man  who  had  just  finished  a  pleasant 
talk,  and  said, 

"  Now  we  will  talk  of  something  alse." 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

Nansie  wrote  to  her  uncle  before  she  went 
to  bed,  informing  him  that  she  was  married, 
and  thanking  him  for  the  kind  letter  he  had 
sent  her.  She  said  nothing  as  to  the  of^'er  of 
a  home,  because  she  did  not  consider  that  it 
held  good.  Nansie  single  and  Nansie  married 
could  not  bear  the  same  relation  in  her 
uncle's  eyes.  Single,  she  needed  a  protector ; 
married,  she  possessed  one.  The  respon- 
sibility of  aff'airs  lay  with  her  husband ;  all 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  was  to  wait 
and  see  what  steps  he  took  towards  provid- 
ing for  their  home.  She  could  encourage  and 
strengthen  him,  but  for  the  present  that  was 
all.  To  attempt  so  early  to  assume  the 
direction  of  affairs  would  have  been  an 
afiront  to  her  husband's  manhood,  and  as, 
out  of  loyalty  to  Kingsley,  she  purposely 
avoided  the  contemplation  of  this  contin- 
gency, she  had  no  idea  what  steps  it  w^ould 
be  advisable  for  her  to  take  in  the  event  of 
Kingsley's  failure. 

On  the  following  morning  she  told  Kingsley 
that  she  had  written  to  her  uncle,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  read  the  letter  before 
it  was  posted.  Kingsley  replied  that  as  she 
must  have  written  about  him  he  would  prefer 
not  to  see  it. 

"  I  have  written  everything  that  is  good 
about  you,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  the  reason,"  said  Kingsley.  "  My 
dear,  I  trust  you  implicitly,  and  1  am  satisfied 
that  you  have  said  exactly  what  is  right — 
wath  one  exception.  You  have  spoken  too 
highly  of  your  husband.  Don't  shake  your 
head,  I  know  it.  You  have  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  me,  or,  to  phrase  it  better,  you 
have  formed  an  ideal  which  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  sober  truth.  But  that,  dear  little 
wife,  is  the  fate  of  most  ideals." 

"  What  you  say,"  observed  Nansie,  "  will 
apply  with  equal  truth  to  your  opinion  of  me.'* 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Kingsley,  with  fond 
seriousness,  "you  stand  away  and  apart 
from  me  —  higher,  nobler,  more  capable. 
I  will  not  listen  to  any  contradiction,  my 
dear,  when  I  am  discussing  you.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  already  applied  the  test." 

"  In  what  way,  Kingsley  ? "  asked  Nansie. 

She  was  learning  that  it  was  best  to 
humour  him  in  certain  moods,  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  avoid. 

"  In  this.  Of  course,  when  I  first  saw  you 
I  formed  my  ideal  of  you.     AVhat  it  was,  I 
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think  you  know  to  some  small  extent,  for 
the  love  I  feel  and  express  for  you  is  no  idle 
sentiment.  Whatever  else  I  may  be  I  am  at 
least  as  true  as  steel  to  you.  It  is  one  virtue 
I  may  fairly  claim,  for  nothing  which  is 
inspired  by  you  can  be  anything  else.  Well, 
knowing  you  but  slightly,  my  ideal  was 
formed,  and  familiar  association  would  either 
destroy  or  establish  it.  My  dear,  I  have 
questioned  myself,  I  have  asked,  'Does 
Nansie  come  up  to  my  ideal  1  Is  she  the  true 
woman  you  supposed  her  to  be  1  Does  she 
represent  v/hat  you  believed — the  sweetness, 
the  purity,  the  nobility,  the  tenderness  which 
have  sanctified  the  very  name  of  woman  1 ' 
The  answer  is,  '  She  is  all,  and  more  than  all, 
you  believed  her  to  be.  There  is  nothing  in 
her  that  is  not  sweet,  and  true,  and  good.' 
The  ideal  you  set  up  falls  short  of  the 
realit}^  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
question  of  Me.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
you,  my  dear,  but  I  fear  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment awaits  you  when  you  have  found  me 
out.  No,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  answer  me. 
You  may  stand  up  in  my  defence  when  I  am 
not  present,  but  my  imperfections  are  too 
apparent — now  that  I  am  brought  face  to 
face  with  them — to  encourage  any  attempt 
to  smooth  them  away.  However,  we  are 
bound  to  each  other  for  better  or  worse,  and 
you  must  make  the  best  of  me.  Now  address 
your  letter  to  your  uncle,  and  I  will  post  it 
for  you." 

"  Shall  I  give  him  your  love,  Kingsley  ?" 
asked  Nansie,  adding  hurriedly,  "  you  are 
very  unjust  to  yourself." 

"Yes,  dear,  give  him  my  love,  and  say 
that  I  hope  to  make  his  acquaintance  one 
day.  As  to  being  unjust  to  myself,  I  know 
I  am  the  best  judge  of  that." 

He  went  from  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  presented  himself  again,  gloved  and 
polished,  a  faithful  presentment  of  a  young 
English  gentleman. 

"  You  must  wish  me  luck,  Nansie,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  going  to  see  what  can  be  done 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  situation.  Perhaps 
something  fortunate  will  turn  up." 

She  kissed  him  and  watched  him  from  the 
street  door  walking  along  the  street,  looking 
brightly  this  way  and  that  for  something  to 
turn  up.  He  returned  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  time  for  dinner.  There  was  a 
jaded  expression  on  his  face,  which  vanished 

•  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  Nansie. 
*  Home,  sweet  home,"  he  said,  passing  his 
IS  round  her  waist,  and  drinking  in  her 
beauty  with  a  grateful  spirit. 

he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  successful 
:VII— 23 
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in  his  quest,  but  nevertheless  she  asked  what 
fortune  he  had  met  with. 

"None  at  all,"  he  replied;  "but  Eome 
wasn't  built  in  a  day.  We  must  have  pati- 
ence. I  will  tell  you  after  dinner  what  I 
have  done." 

They  had  the  pleasantest  of  meals,  enli- 
vened by  his  gaiety ;  and  when  the  things 
were  cleared  away  and  he  had  lit  his  cigar, 
he  said, 

"  What  can  a  man  wish  for  more  1  A  good 
dinner,  the  sweetest  of  company,  a  fine  cigar 
— it  was  right,  was  it  not,  Nansie,  for  me  to 
keep  back  three  hundred  of  my  choicest  1 " 

"  Quite  right,"  replied  Nansie,  "  and  very 
thoughtful  of  you.  I  love  the  smell  of  a 
good  cigar." 

"When  I  put  them  aside,"  said  Kingsley, 
holding  up  a  reproving  forefinger,  "  I  thought 
only  of  myself.  I  reflected  tliat  it  might  be 
some  time  before  I  could  afford  to  buy  more 
of  the  same  kind." 

"  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie  pleadingly. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  he  responded. 

"  I  want  you  to  understand  something." 

"Anything  you  wish,  Nansie.  Let  me 
know  what  it  is." 

"  Only  that  your  disparagement  of  your- 
self hurts  me,  dear.  Knowing  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  you  would  not  do  for 
my  sake,  it  is  painful  to  me  to  think  that 
you  may  grow  into  the  habit  of  believing 
that  everything  you  do  is  done  with  a  selfish 
motive.     It  is  not  so — indeed  it  is  not  so  !" 

"  How  seriously  you  speak,  Nansie,"  said 
Kingsley,  drawing  her  close  to  him.  "  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not 
selfish?" 

"  If  there  is  in  the  world  a  man  who  has 
proved  himself  otherwise,  it  is  you,  my  dear," 
said  Nansie,  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoul- 
der. "  Be  just  to  yourself,  in  justification 
of  me." 

"  That  requires  elucidation,  my  dearest," 
said  Kingsley,  with  great  tenderness. 

"  Think  of  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  for 
me,  a  poor  girl,  but  for  whom  you  would  be 
now  at  peace  with  your  parents,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  much,  if  not  of  all,  that  makes 
life  worth  living.  How  low  should  I  fall  in 
your  estimation  if  I  were  insensible  to  that 
sacrifice,  if  I  were  to  undervalue  it,  if  I  were 
to  say,  '  It  is  what  any  other  man  in  Kings- 
ley's  place  would  have  done  ! ' " 

"Is  it  not?"  he  asked,  passing  his  hand 
fondly  over  her  hair. 

"  No,  indeed  and  indeed  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  assert  that  I  know  the  world 
as  you  know  it " — there  was  something  whim- 
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sical  in  the  expression  of  unconsciously 
affected  wisdom  which  stole  into  Kingsley's 
face  as  she  uttered  these  words — "but  I 
know  it  sufficiently  well  to  be  certain  that 
there  are  few  men  capable  of  a  sacrifice  such 
as  you  have  made  for  me.  What  had  I  to 
give  in  return?" 

"  Love,"  he  answered. 

"  It  is  yours,"  she  said,  and  tears,  in  which 
there  was  no  unhappiness,  stole  into  her 
eyes,  "  love  as  perfect  as  woman  ever  gave 
to  man.  Not  love  for  to-day,  my  dearest, 
but  love  for  ever;  love  which  nothing  can 
weaken ;  love  which  will  triumph  over  every 
adversity ;  love  which  will  be  proof  against 
any  trial.     But  that  is  little." 

"  It  is  everything,"  said  Kingsley,  "  to  me 
and  to  every  man  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
sacrifice  I  have  made — you  choose  to  call  it 
so,  and  I  will  not  contradict  you,  dear — is  to 
be  measured.  Not  so  with  love.  It  is  illi- 
mitable, unmeasurable.  It  illumines  every 
surrounding  object ;  it  makes  the  commonest 
things  precious.  How  beautiful  the  present 
is  to  you  and  to  me !  Could  it  be  more 
beautiful  if  we  were  passing  it  in  a  palace  1 
That  picture  on  the  wall — a  common  print  1 
No.  A  lovely  possession.  The  handsomest 
painting  that  ever  was  painted  hanging 
there — would  it  make  the  present  moments 
sweeter,  would  it  invest  the  spiritual  bond 
which  unites  us  with  a  binding  link  which 
now  is  missing  ?  This  book  on  the  table 
which  cost  a  shilling — if  it  were  a  first  edition 
worth  thousands  of  pounds,  would  it  increase 
our  happiness,  would  it  make  your  love  for 
me  and  mine  for  you  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete 1  There  is  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  what  I  have  gained  and  what  I  have 
lost.  So  let  us  have  no  more  talk  of  sacri- 
fices, Nansie,  dear." 

She  could  not  find  arguments  with  which 
to  answer  him,  and  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  she  had  needed  them. 

"  In  return,"  he  continued,  "  I  will  make 
the  strongest  endeavour  not  to  underrate 
myself  nor  to  prove  that  I  am  more  than 
ordinarily  selfish.     There — my  cigar  is  out." 

She  lit  a  match  and  held  it  while  he  puffed 
away  at  his  weed. 

"  You  promised  to  tell  me  what  you  have 
done  to-day,"  she  said. 

"  There  is  very  little  to  tell.  I  did  what 
I  could,  which  consisted  simply  of  walk- 
ing about,  and  looking  in  shop-windows.  I 
went  out  without  any  distinct  idea  in  my 
mind  ;  I  thought  that  something  might  hap- 
pen, and  I  was  disappointed.  Everything 
and  everybody  seemed   to  be   going  along 


nicely,  and  not  to  be  in  want  of  me.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  to  consider  what  I  was  fit  for. 
I  looked  into  the  windows  of  a  boot  shop. 
What  did  I  know  of  boots  and  shoes,  except 
how  to  put  them  on  my  own  feet  1  Literally 
nothing.  The  same  with  haberdashers,  the 
same  with  grocers,  the  same  with  jewellers, 
the  same  with  every  kind  of  shop.  Then, 
trades ;  I  don't  know  one.  Printers,  engra- 
vers, carpenters,  watchmakers,  and  that  kind 
of  thing — you  have  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship before  you  can  hope  to  earn  money  by 
them.  I  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  groove  for  me,  nothing  that 
I  could  take  hold  of.  I  am  really  puzzled, 
Nansie." 

"  My  poor  Kingsley  !  "  murmured  Nansie. 

"But,  there,"  he  said,  snapping  his  fingers, 
"  it  will  not  mend  matters  to  worry  about 
them.  Nil  desperandum,  and  a  fig  for  the 
world  and  its  cares  !  If  only  to-morrow 
would  not  come  ! " 

He  certainly  had  the  gift  of  giving  dull 
care  the  go-by ;  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  the  same  light-hearted,  pleasant-hu- 
moured, irresponsible  being  he  had  ever  been, 
and  was  doing  his  best  with  his  whimsical 
talk  to  make  Nansie  forget  the  serious  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Some  indication  has  been  given  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Timothy  Chance's  service  with  Mr. 
Loveday.  There  are  men,  like  Kingsley 
Manners,  who,  being  suddenly  thrust  upon 
the  world  to  shift  for  themselves,  find  them- 
selves plunged  into  a  sea  of  difficulties,  ex- 
trication from  which  is  impossible  except  by 
some  unexpected  windfall  of  fortune.  There 
are  others  who  are  so  well  armed  for  diffi- 
culties, that  the  encountering  of  them  serves 
as  an  incentive  and  a  spur.  What  depresses 
one  elevates  the  other ;  what  makes  one  de- 
spondent makes  the  other  cheerful.  It  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  early  education,  in  which 
adversity  is  frequently  a  factor  for  good. 
Partly,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  adaptability. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  wher- 
ever Timothy  Chance  fell  he  would  fall  upon 
his  feet,  and  that  he  would  be  among  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity.  A 
hard-working,  faithful  servant,  but  with  an 
eye  to  liis  own  interests.  It  is  running  far 
ahead  of  events  to  state  that,  when  he  was 
a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  house  of  his 
own,  there  stood  upon  a  bracket  in  his  pri- 
vate room  the  image  of  a  hen  fashioned  in 
gold — a  valuable  oraament,  for  the  gold  was 
of  the  purest,  and  the  bird  was  of  life-size ; 
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and  that  the  sense  of  possession  imparted 
a  satisfaction  to  Timothy  Chance  far  be- 
yond its  value.  He  amused  himself  by  the 
fancy  that  the  fowl  of  gold  was  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  living  fowl  which  he  had 
rescued  from  the  fire  in  the  schoolhouse,  and 
which  had  laid  an  egg  in  Mr.  Loveday's  shop 
on  the  day  of  Timothy's  return  to  London. 
The  goose  of  the  fable  that  laid  golden  eggs 
was  an  insignificant  bird  in  comparison  with 
Timothy  Chance's  first  fowl.  There  was  at 
first  a  difl&culty  respecting  its  habitation. 
Mr.  Loveday's  shop  had  no  backyard,  and  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  it  could  not  be  kept 
in  the  house.  There  were,  however,  plenty 
of  backyards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Church  Alley,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  these  Timothy  betook  himself,  arranging 
to  pay  rent  in  kind,  that  is  to  say  (for  we  are 
approaching  legal  ground)  one  new-laid  egg 
per  week,  or  in  default,  its  full  retail  value, 
seven  farthings.  For  it  was  not  long  before 
Timothy  discovered  that  he  could  dispose  of 
a  limited  number  of  new-laid  eggs — the  day 
of  laying  being  guaranteed — to  private  per- 
sons at  that  rate  per  egg.  Timothy's  hen 
was  certainly  a  wonderful  layer  ;  during  the 
first  thirty-one  days  of  its  tenancy  of  the 
Whitechapel  backyard,  it  laid  no  fewer  than 
twenty-six  eggs,  which,  deducting  five  for 
rental,  left  twenty-one  to  the  good.  A  re- 
tired butterman,  who  should  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  good  judge,  engaged  to  take 
them  all  at  the  price  above  mentioned,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  account  stood 
thus  : — 

s.  d. 

21  rent-paid  eggs  at  Ifd 3  Of 

Less,  food  for  fowl,  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  day     1  3^ 

Leaving  a  net  profit  of  .  .  .  .19^ 
This  is  a  precise  copy  of  the  account  made 
out  by  Timothy  Chance,  on  the  termination 
of  the  month;  and  with  the  figures,  clear  and 
well-shaped  before  him,  Timothy  devoted 
himself  to  thought.  His  service  with  the 
seller  of  second-hand  books  had  served  him 
in  good  stead.  He  had  rummaged  out  from 
among  the  stock  at  least  a  score  of  books 
treating  of  fowls  and  their  produce,  and  he 
had  studied  them  attentively.  Some  were 
old,  one  or  two  were  of  late  years,  and  they 
all  pointed  to  one  fact — that  money  was  to 
be  made  out  of  eggs.  Most  of  the  writers 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  English  people 
were  so  blind  to  their  own  interests  as  to 
systematically  neglect  a  subject  so  fruitful. 
One  of  the  treatises  dealt  in  large  figures — 
to  wit,  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
'  the  number  of  eggs  by  them  consumed  annu- 


ally ;  further,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  in  the 
kingdom,  and  -the  number  we  were  compelled 
to  import  to  satisfy  the  demand,  amounting 
not  to  scores  but  to  hundreds  of  millions. 
Timothy's  eyes  dilated.  One  daring  enthu- 
siast went  so  far  as  to  print  pages  of  statis- 
tics to  prove  that  if  Government  took  the 
affair  in  hand,  it  could,  in  a  certain  number 
of  years  (number  forgotten  by  the  present 
chronicler)  pay  off  the  national  debt.  This, 
perhaps,  was  too  extravagant,  but  the  fact 
remained,  and  appeared  incontrovertible,  that 
money  was  to  be  made  out  of  eggs.  Here 
was  plain  proof — one  shilling  and  ninepence 
farthing  made  out  of  one  hen  in  a  single 
month. 

"  Let  me  see,"  mused  Timothy,  "  how  this 
turns  out  for  the  year." 

Down  went  the  figures. 

s.  d. 
Cost  of  food,  365  days  at  |d.  per  day  .  15  2^ 
Cost  of  fowl,  say  .         .        .        ..30 

18  2| 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  the  rent,  but  he 
remembered  it  before  he  went  into  the  credit 
side,  and  he  reckoned  it  at  a  penny  a  week, 
which  made  the  total  expenses  £1  2s.  G^d. 

Timothy  was  aware  that  he  could  not 
reckon  upon  an  egg  a  day  all  through  the 
year,  but  his  reading  up  on  the  subject,  and 
the  calculations  he  had  made,  convinced  him 
that  a  fair-laying  hen  might  be  depended 
upon  for  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs  during 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

"At  three-halfpence  each,"  he  mused, 
and  set  down  the  figures,  "that  will  bring 
in  thirty  shillings.  Say  it  brings  in  only 
twenty-eight  shillings,  and  make  the  total 
charges  one  pound  four,  and  there  remains  a 
clear  profit  of  four  shillings  for  the  year. 
Then  the  fowl  itself,  supposing  I  sell  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  is  worth  at  least  a  shilling. 
A  profit  of  five  shillings  on  one  hen.  On 
twenty,  a  profit  of  five  pounds  ;  on  a  hundred, 
a  profit  of  twenty-five  pounds ;  on  a  thousand, 
a  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

The  figures  almost  took  his  breath  away. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  Timothy's  reflec- 
tions and  calculations  are  here  pretty  accu- 
rately reported.  He  continued.  So  large  a 
number  of  eggs  would  have  to  be  sold  whole- 
sale, and  three  half-pence  each  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon,  but  then  the  rent  would  be 
much  less,  and  the  cost  of  food  much  less ; 
and  there  were  other  ideas  floating  in  his 
mind  which  he  could  not  formulate,  and 
about  which  there  was  no  cause  for  his 
troubling  himself  just  at  present. 
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"Mr.  Loveday,"  said  he  to  his  employer, 
"  if  a  speculation  is  entered  into  in  a  small 
way  and  leaves  a  small  profit,  would  it  not 
leave  a  larger  profit  if  entered  into  in  a  large 
way  ? " 

"  That,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday,  "  stands  to 
reason.  What  is  your  head  running  on, 
Timothy  1 " 

"  Eggs,  sir,"  said  Timothy. 

Mr.  Loveday  stared  at  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments without  speaking. 

"That  is  what  you  have  been  studying 
books  on  poultry  for  1 "  he  said  presently. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  after  another 
pause,  "  there's  something  in  eggs,  I  dare 
say.  Some  of  the  peasantry  in  France  make 
quite  an  income  out  of  them ;  our  own  poor 
country  folk  are  not  so  far-seeing." 

"  What  can  be  done  in  France,''  said 
Timothy,  patriotically  and  sententiously, 
"  can  be  done  in  England." 

"Don't  be  too  certain  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday.  "They  grow  grapes  in  France 
and  make  wine.     We  don't." 

"That  is  a  matter  of  climate,"  remarked 
Timothy.  "  Fowls  lay  eggs  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  and  once  laid,  there  they  are." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  staring 
at  his  assistant,  "there  they  are." 

"Anyhow,"  said  Timothy,  "nothing  can 
alter  that  what  will  pay  in  a  small  way  ought 
to  pay  in  a  large,  can  it,  sir  ? " 

"  The  conclusion  appears  sensible  and 
reasonable.  I  suppose  you  have  made  some- 
thing out  of  your  fowl." 

"  Nearly  two  shillings  in  the  month,  sir." 

"Not  at  all  bad,"  said  Mr.  Loveda}^,  "not 
at  all  bad.  You  must  take  the  breed  into 
account." 

"  Black  Hamburgs,  sir,  that's  the  breed  for 
eggs." 

"Dorkings,  I  should  say,"  suggested  Mr. 
Loveday. 

"Black  Hamburgs  will  beat  them,  sir," 
said  Timothy  confidently,  and  Mr.  Loveday, 
feeling  that  he  was  on  unsafe  ground,  wisely 
held  his  tongue. 

Timothy  had  saved  between  five  and  six 
shillings  oat  of  his  wages,  and  he  expended 
the  whole  of  his  savings  in  putting  up  a 
rough  fowl-house,  and  in  the  addition  of  a 
black  Hjiraburg  to  his  live  stock.  He  began 
to  feel  like  a  proprietor. 

"Slow  and  sure,  you  know,  Timothy," 
advised  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  thank  you,"  said  Timothy. 
"  I  will  endeavour  not  to  make  mistakes." 

"  We  shall    have  you  Chancellor  of   the 


Exchequer  in  course  of  time,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day, in  a  tone  by  no  means  unkindly. 

"  I  shall  be  content  to  earn  a  living,  sir," 
said  Timothy  modestly ;  and  rejoiced  largely 
when  he  showed  his  employer  two  new-laid 
eggs  in  one  day. 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Three  months  after  this  conversation  Mr. 
Loveday  and  Timothy  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  bookshop,  discussing  some  proposed 
alterations  in  the  stall  outside  upon  which 
the  more  promiscuous  books  were  ofi"ered  for 
sale.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  a  bright 
sun  was  striving  to  make  its  presence  known 
in  Church  Alley ;  a  bird  in  a  cage  hung  above 
Mr.  Sly's  shop  window  was  piping  a  song 
of  gratitude  and  welcome,  and  a  cat,  caught 
by  a  sunbeam,  stood  stock  still  enjoying  the 
warmth.  A  young  woman,  neatly  and 
plainly  dressed,  entered  Church  Alley,  and 
with  timid,  hesitating  steps,  gazed  at  the 
shops  and  houses  as  she  passed  them,  halting 
within  a  yard  of  the  stall  before  wliich  Mr. 
Loveday  and  Timothy  were  talking.  Timo- 
thy was  explaining  his  views.  The  new 
stall  could  be  made  with  flaps,  hanging  down, 
which,  when  rain  threatened,  could  be  swiftly 
raised  to  enclose  the  books.  This  would  do 
away  with  the  old  and  cumbersome  method 
of  covering  the  outside  stock  with  canvas. 

"  And  besides,  sir,  it  could  be  made  to  fit 
like  a  box,  w^ith  a  good  padlock  outside,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  need  to  take  the 
books  out  and  in  morning  and  night.  The 
expense  would  not  be  great,  only  the  timber. 
I  can  borrow  tools,  and  make  it  as  well  as  a 
carpenter.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  a 
thorough  good  workman  couldn't  beat  my 
fowl  house." 

"There's  nothing  much  you  can't  do, 
Timothy,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  These  things  are  not  difficult,  sir,  if  one 
only  puts  one's  mind  to  them.  A  good  saw 
and  plane,  a  chisel,  a  few  nails  and  hinges, 
and  it  is  done." 

"  You  shall  try  your  hand,  Timothy,"  said 
Mr.  Loveday,  and  turned  to  go  into  his  sho}). 

As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the 
figure  of  the  young  woman  who  had  halted 
within  a  few  steps  of  him. 

He  was  transfixed.  Twenty  and  odd  years 
of  his  life  were  suddenly  engulphed  in  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

There  stood  tlie  woman  he  had  loved  and 
lost — the  woman  whom  his  dead  brother  had 
loved  and  married. 

He  stood  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  or  under 
a  spell  of  enchantment.     All  consciousness 
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of  the  present  time  had  vanished.  The  past 
came  back  again,  the  love  which  had  slept  so 
long  that  he  had  deemed  it  dead,  awoke 
within  him  and  stirred  his  heart.  Was  it 
joy,  was  it  pain,  he  felt  as  he  stretched  forth 
a  trembling  hand  1 

As  if  in  response  to  that  movement  on  his 
part  the  woman  moved  towards  him,  and 
held  out  her  two  hands  with  an  affectionate 
look  in  her  eyes,  in  which  there  dwelt  also 
some  touch  of  entreaty. 

"  Who  are  you  ? "  he  asked  faintly,  re- 
covering his  voice. 

"  I  am  Nansie,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  recog- 
nised you,  uncle,  by  your  likeness  to  my 
dear  father." 

"And  I  recognised  you,"  he  said,  "by 
your  likeness  to  your  dear  mother.  How 
like  you  are  to  her — how  like,  how  like  !  " 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Nansie.  "My  dear 
father  always  said  I  was  growing  to  resemble 
her  more  and  more.  Uncle,  am  I  welcome  1 " 

"  Quite  welcome.     Come  in." 

He  was  himself  once  more ;  and  he  took 
her  hands  in  his,  and  conducted  her  into  his 
shop. 

Timothy  gazed  at  Nansie  with  worshipping 
eyes  as  she  passed  from  the  open,  and  stood 
gazing — for  how  long  he  knew  not,  until  he 
was  aroused  by  Mr.  Loveday  suddenly 
appearing  from  the  shop,  and  calling  out  to 
him  in  an  agitated  tone  to  run  for  a  doctor. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Nansie's  voice  from  with- 
in, "I  do  not  need  a  doctor.  I  only  fainted 
a  moment,  I  was  so  tired.  You  don't  know 
the  ways  of  women,  uncle." 

"  How  should  I,"  he  said,  rejoining  her, 
"having  so  small  an  acquaintance  with 
them]" 

"But  you  said  I  was  welcome,  uncle,"  she 
said  in  a  solicitous  tone. 

"And  you  are." 

"  You  are  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

"  Yes.  Why  have  I  not  seen  you  before  ? 
Why  have  I  not  heard  from  you  ? " 

"  I  wrote  to  you,  uncle." 

"Telling  me  you  were  married.  Yes,  I 
forgot." 

"  You  did  not  reply." 

"I  saw  no  occasion.  I  thought  if  you 
wanted  me  you  would  write  again,  or  come." 

"  Here  I  am,  as  you  see,  uncle." 

"  I  see.     Wanting  me  1 " 

"  I — I  think  so,  uncle.     You  shall  judge." 

"  You  speak  in  a  voice  of  doubt.  Listen 
to  me,  Nansie.     I  may  call  you  so  1 " 

"  Surely,  surely.     It  gives  me  pleasure." 

"Listen,  then.  If  there  is  anything  in  my 
voice  or  manner  to   cause  you  uneasiness, 


account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  I  know  little 
of  women,  as  you  yourself  said.  It  is  some- 
times my  way — not  always,  and  seldom  \m- 
less  I  am  somewhat  shaken.  If  you  had  in- 
formed me  that  you  wera  coming  I  should 
have  been  prepared.  I  should  not  then  have 
thought,  when  my  eyes  fell  upon  you,  that 
it  was  your  mother  I  was  gazing  upon,  and 
not  her  daughter." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  murmured  Nansie. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  These 
reminders  do  a  man — especially  a  recluse 
like  myself — no  harm.  You  are  turning 
white.     Are  you  going  to  faint  again  1 " 

"  No  ;  I  will  not  allow  myself." 

"  I  have  some  brandy  in  the  house.  Shall 
I  give  you  a  little  ?     It  is  a  medicine." 

"  No,  thank  you,  uncle;  I  never  touch  it," 

"What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  you  so 
white  ?     Stay.     A  cup  of  tea  1 " 

"If  you  please,  uncle." 

"  I  am  a  dunderhead.     Timothy  ! " 

No  genii  in  Eastern  tales  ever  appeared 
more  promptly  at  a  summons. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Make  some  tea  ;  the  best — quick  !  " 

Timothy  glanced  at  Nansie,  nodded,  and 
vanished. 

"That  is  my  assistant,"  said  Mr.  Loveday; 
"  a  treasure.  A  man,  a  boy,  a  girl,  a  woman, 
rolled  into  one.     He  can  sew  on  buttons." 

Nansie  laughed,  and  Mr.  Loveday  gasped. 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  he  said  in  explanation. 
"  Your  laugh  is  so  like  your  mother's.  You 
see,  Nansie,  until  I  grow  more  accustomed 
to  you,  I  shall  find  myself  driven  into  the 
past." 

There  was  a  deep  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
and  she  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  Uncle,  will  you  not  kiss  me  1 " 

He  kissed  her,  and  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

"  There,"  he  muttered,  "you  see  how  it  is. 
That  is  the  first  time  my  lips  have  touched  a 
woman's  face  since  I  was  a  youngster.  Don't 
think  the  better  of  me  for  it.  What  is  the 
time  ?  Four  o'clock.    Have  you  had  dinner?" 


No,  uncle." 
"  Lunch  1 " 
"  No,  uncle." 


"Breakfast?" 

"  Yes." 

"  At  what  hour  ? " 

"Eight  o'clock." 

"  And  nothing  since  ? " 

"  Nothing.  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  to 
you,  and  I  have  been  so  long  finding  you." 

"  No  wonder  you  are  white  and  faint. 
Ah,  there   is   Timothy,  in  my  little  room 
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where  we  eat — and  talk,  I  was  about  to  say ; 
but  we  talk  everywhere.     Come  along." 

There  was  not  only  tea  on  the  table,  there 
was  a  chop,  beautifully  cooked,  and  bread  and 
butter,  on  a  clean  white  cloth. 

*'  What  did  I  tell  you  of  him  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Loveday,  when  Timothy,  after  looking  at 
the  table  to  see  that  nothing  was  wanting, 
had  departed.  "  He  knew  what  I  did  not. 
I  never  met  another  like  him.  Now,  eat. 
Ah,  the  colour  is  coming  back  into  your 
face.     Have  you  come  from  the  country  ? " 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  What  station  did  you  stop  at  ? " 

"  Waterloo." 

"  At  what  time  1  " 

"  One  o'clock." 

"And  you  have  been  three  hours  getting 
here.  Why  did  you  not  ride  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon.     No  money,  perhaps  1 " 

"Oh,  yes."  She  produced  her  purse, 
which,  before  she  could  prevent  him  her 
uncle  took  from  her  hand. 

"  Two  shillings  and  eightpence.  Is  it  all 
you  have  *?  " 

Her  lips  quivered. 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  ride.  There  is 
no  return  ticket  to — to  the  place  you  came 
from." 

"  I  was  not  sure  of  returning  there,  uncle." 

"Ah  !  I  have  something  to  hear.  Or  per- 
haps you  did  not  have  money  enough  to  pay 
for  a  double  fare.  Why,  Nansie,  I  might  have 
been  dead,  for  all  you  knew  !  You  trusted 
to  a  slender  chance.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened if  you  had  not  found  me  1  Two 
shillings   and   eightpence  would   have   kept 

you  till  to-morrow,  and  then You  have 

something  of  my  brother's  thoughtless  spirit 
in  you." 

"  Say  rather,  uncle,  of  your  dear  brother's 
hope  and  trust." 

"  I  will  say  it  if  you  like,  but  it  will  not 
alter  the  fact  that  you  have  acted  rashly. 
But  I  must  learn  how  the  land  lies.  You 
have  a  story  to  tell  ? " 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  If  I  allow  you  to  tell  it  in  your  o^vn  way 
you  will  stumble  and  break  down,  will  cry, 
and  faint  again  perhaps.  I  put  you,  there- 
fore, in  the  witness-box,  where  you  are  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.     Are  you  ready  ? " 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  No  evasions,  no  gloss ;  plain  and  unvar- 
nished. Deceive  me  once,  and  you  will  find 
me  a  tough  customer.  First  let  me  say  that 
I  am  agreeably  surprised  in  you.  Brought 
up  in  the  country  I  know  not  how,  I  might 


have  expected  my  niece  to  be  a  raw  country 
wench  with  rough  manners  and  small  educa- 
tion.   I  find,  on  the  contrary;  a  lady,  who  can 
'  read  and  write." 

I      "Yes,  uncle,"  said  Nansie  with  a  smile, 
I  "I  can  do  that." 
I      "  And  can  cypher,  perhaps." 
!      "  I  am  not  very  good  at  figures,  uncle." 
j      "  Of  course  not — you  are  a  woman.     But 
I  languages,  now.     French  perhaps  V 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  And  German  V 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  Ah  !  a  Crichton  in  petticoats.  Any 
others  r' 

"  Those  are  all  the  languages  I  can  speak, 
uncle." 

"And  enough  too,  Nansie." 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  I  must  do  your  father  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  has  furnished  you  well.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  can't  make  a  pudding." 

"Yes  I  can,  uncle." 

"Better  and  better.  I  thought  I  was 
about  to  learn  something.  And,  now,  when 
your  father  died  he  did  not  leave  a  fortune 
behind  him  V 

"  He  died  poor,  uncle." 

"  But  you  were  not  alone  and  unprotected. 
You  had  a  husband  by  your  side.  It  occurs  to 
me  as  strange  that  so  soon  before  my  brother's 
death  he  should  have  written  to  me  in  anxiety 
about  you,  and  should  have  asked  me  to  give 
you  a  home  here  in  London ;  and  you  with 
a  husband  all  the  time  ! " 

"  My  father  did  not  know  I  was  married." 

"But  you  were?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  were 
secretly  married  V 

"  It  is  so,  uncle." 

"  I  never  heard  of 
motive  for  which  did  not  spring  from  the 
man.     It  was  your  husband's  wish  that  your 
marriage  should  be  kept  secret." 

"  For  a  time  only,  uncle  ;  until  his  father's 
return  from  abroad." 

"  Of  course — family  reasons." 

"Yes." 

"  The  usual  story.  What  difference  would 
it  have  made  if  you  had  been  married  with 
your  father's  consent  and  knowledge  ?  There 
would  have  been  less  duplicity  in  the  affair." 

"Uncle,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  see 
how  things  come  about.  It  happened  as  I 
have  told  you.  It  might  not  if  we  had  con- 
sulted my  dear  father  beforehand." 

"  Would  he  have  refused  his  consent  ?" 

"It  is  most  likely." 
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"Ah!  However  careless  and  unmindful 
my  brother  might  have  been  in  worldly  mat- 
ters, he  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fine 
instincts.    You  married  a  man  beneath  you." 

"  You  are  wrong,  uncle.  I  married  a  gen- 
tleman far  above  me." 

"And  yet  you  tell  me  your  father  would 
have  refused  his  consent." 

"  You  forget,  uncle.  My  dear  father  was 
truly  what  you  have  described  him — a  man 
of  fine  instincts." 

"Well?" 

"We  were  poor;  my  husband's  family 
are  very  wealthy." 

"I  am  corrected.  The  fact  would  have 
caused  my  brother  to  act  as  you  say,  unless, 
indeed,  the  consent  of  your  husband's  parents 
had  been  previously  obtained." 

"  It  was  not,  uncle." 

"What  rash  folly!  I  anticipate  your 
answer.     You  were  in  love." 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  I  am  beginning  to  get  puzzled.  There 
is  a  kind  of  tangle  here.  In  the  first  letter 
you  wrote  to  me  you  signed  yourself  Nansie. 
Nothing  more.  When  I  replied  to  you  I 
addressed  you  in  your  father's  name.  In 
your  second  letter,  acquainting  me  that  you 
were  married,  you  signed  yourself  Nansie 
Manners." 

"  That  is  my  name,  uncle." 

"  You  tell  me  that  you  have  married  into 
a  wealthy  family,  and  you  come  to  me  faint 
and  hungry,  with  two  and  eight-pence  in  your 
purse.   And  I  will  hazard  the  guess  that  you  j 
travelled  third-class." 

"  I  did,  uncle." 

"  Explain  the  anomaly." 

"When  my  husband  told  his  father  of  our 
marriage  he  discarded  him  and  turned  him 
from  the  house." 

"  That  explains  it ;  but  it  is  bad,  very  bad. 
See  what  comes  of  secret  marriages.  Hopes 
shattered;  old  ties  broken,  hearts  embittered, 
parents  and  children  parted  in  anger.  Had  j 
you  known  all  this  beforehand  would  you 
have  married  V 

"  No,  uncle,"  replied  Nansie  firmly.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  question  had  been  put 
to  her,  and  she  could  not  but  answer  frankly. 
"  I  would  not  have  done  Kingsley  such  in- 
justice." 

"  Then  there  has  been  injustice — injustice 
all  round.  Kingsley,  I  infer,  is  your  hus- 
band." Nansie  nodded.  "  Have  you  come 
into  association  with  his  family  V 

"  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them,  uncle." 

"  Where  do  they  live  ?" 

"Here,  in  London.      You  have  heard  of 


them,  I  dare  say,  uncle.  Kingsley's  father 
is  the  great  contractor,  Mr.  Manners." 

Mr.  Loveday  started.  "  Manners,  the 
great  contractor  I  Why,  Nansie,  the  man  is 
a  millionaire,  and  famous  all  the  world  over. 
You  have  flown  high,  my  girl." 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  this.  Before  Kingsley 
and  I  met  I  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Manners  ; 
and  even  up  to  the  day  of  our  marriage  I 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  so  wealthy  and 
famous.  Kingsley  spoke  of  him  as  being 
rich,  but  nothing  more ;  and,  uncle,  I  was  not 
very  worldly-wise,  and  should  have  thought  a 
man  with  a  thousand  pounds  rich.  I  should 
think  so  now." 

"  You  have  made  no  effort  to  see  your  hus- 
band's father  ?" 

"  No ;  it  would  be  useless.  Kingsley  tells 
me  he  is  a  man  of  iron  will,  and  never 
swerves  from  a  resolution  he  has  made.  There 
is  no  hope  of  turning  him.  Was  it  not  noble 
conduct,  uncle,  on  Kingsley's  part  to  marry 
me,  a  poor  girl  without  a  penny  in  the 
world  ?" 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  Nansie."  He  opened 
her  purse  and  took  out  the  few  poor  coins  it 
contained.  "  See  what  it  has  brought  you  to. 
Better  for  you  if  your  husband  had  a  hun- 
dred a  year  than  a  father  with  millions  which 
he  buttons  his  pockets  upon.  It  was  a  rash 
and  thoughtless  act  you  young  people  have 
done.  There  is  no  hope  of  turning  Mr.  Man- 
ners, you  say.  Yet  you  are  a  lady,  weU 
mannered,  well  spoken,  well  educated;  and 
he  sprang  from  nothing.  It  is  well  known. 
But  it  is  idle  to  talk  in  this  fashion.  There 
is  a  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant 
which  is  worse  than  the  pride  of  those  who 
can  boast  of  high  descent.  The  self-made 
man  is  often  the  most  difficult  animal  to  deal 
with.  Your  husband  could  not  have  con- 
templated the  cost  of  what  he  was  about 
to  do." 

"  He  thought  only  of  one  thing,  uncle — 
that  he  loved  me." 

"  And  that  is  to  serve  as  a  set-off  against 
all  the  ills  of  life  !  I  hope  it  may  prove  so. 
The  commencement  does  not  hold  out  any 
great  promise,  that's  plain.  And  now,  Nansie, 
tell  me  the  rest  in  your  own  way.  I  have 
got  the  nut  of  the  story,  and  a  precious  hard 
one  it  is  to  crack." 

"  When  my  dear  father  died,"  said  Nansie, 
"Kingsley  was  in  London.  Mr.  Manners 
had  just  returned  from  Eussia,  and  it  was 
the  first  opportunity  Kingsley  had  of  making 
him  acquainted  with  our  marriage.  I  think 
that  Kingsley,  out  of  consideration  for  me, 
has  not  told  me  everything  that  passed  be- 
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tween  him  and  his  father,  but  I  know  that 
Mr.  Manners  extracted  a  promise  from 
him  to  remain  at  home  for  a  week  before 
he  decided." 

"  Decided  upon  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Loveday 
abruptly. 

"  I  do  not  know,  uncle ;  Kingsley  has  been 
so  worried  and  troubled  that  it  would  have 
been  unkind  for  me  to  press  him  upon  points 
which  really  matter  very  Httle.  For  after 
all,  Kingsley  came  back  to  me  when  I  called 
him,  and  is  true  and  faithful." 

"  His  father  perhaps  pressed  him  to  desert 
you  and  break  your  heart.  Rich  as  the  self- 
made  man  is,  he  could  not  divorce  you.  And 
your  husband  consented  to  remain  a  week  in 
his  father's  house  to  consider  it !   That  looks 

"  Kingsley  did  nothing  wrong.  He  hoped 
by  remaining  near  his  father  that  a  favour- 
able moment  might  come  when  he  could 
successfully  appeal  to  him  to  deal  more  ten- 
derly towards  us.  There  was  also  the  chance 
of  his  mother's  mediation." 

"  Ah,  there  is  a  mother.  I  was  going  to 
ask  about  her." 

"Mr.  Manners  is  master  of  everything 
and  everybody.  His  lightest  word  is  law. 
Before  the  week  was  ended  Kingsley  received 
my  letter  with  news  of  my  dear  father's 
death.  Where  was  Kingsley's  place  then, 
uncle?" 

"  By  your  side." 

"  He  came  at  once,  without  a  single  hour's 
delay.  He  asked  his  father  to  release  him 
from  his  promise,  and  as  Mr.  Manners  would 
not  do  so,  he  broke  it — out  of  love  for  me. 
This,  I  think,  embittered  Mr.  Manners  more 
strongly  against  us,  and  he  turned  Kingsley 
from  the  house.  I  hope  you  are  beginning 
to  do  Kingsley  justice,  uncle." 

"  He  seems  to  have  acted  well.  But 
go  on." 

"After  my  father  was  buried,  Kingsley 
and  I  were  naturally  very  anxious  as  to  how 
we  should  live.  Kingsley  had  a  little  pro- 
perty, but  he  owed  money  to  tradesmen, 
which  had  to  be  paid.  The  settlement  of 
these  accounts  swallowed  up  nearly  every 
sovereign  he  possessed,  and  we  had  a  hard 
fight  before  us,  harder,  indeed,  than  we 
imagined.  I  must  tell  you  that  Kingsley 
wrote  to  his  parents  without  success.  His 
father  returned  his  letter  without  one  word 
of  acknowledgment.  If  I  had  thought  I 
could  do  any  good  I  would  have  gone  to  his 
mother,  but  I  felt  that  it  would  only  make 
matters  worse,  if  they  could  be  worse.  What 
could   I   have   expected   from   her  but   re- 


I  proaches  for  separating  her  from  her  son  ? 
For  I  am  the  cause  of  that.  If  Kingsley  had 
never  seen  me  he  would  have  been  at  peace 
with  his  parents,  carrying  out  his  father's 
desire  that  he  should  become  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 
Kingsley  is  fitted  for  it,  indeed  he  is.  He 
talks  most  beautifully.  And  I  have  spoilt  it 
all,  and  have  ruined  a  great  career.  I  would 
not  dare  to  say  so  to  Kingsley ;  he  would 
never  forgive  me  for  it.  He  tried  hard  to 
get  some  sort  of  work  to  do ;  he  went  out 
day  after  day,  and  used  to  return  home  so 
sad  and  wearied  that  it  almost  broke  my 
heart  to  see  him." 

"  With  but  a  little  store  of  money,"  said 
Mr.  Loveday,  "  such  a  state  of  affairs  must 
soon  come  to  an  end." 

"  We  held  out  as  long  as  we  could ;  longer, 
indeed,  than  I  thought  possible.  We  parted 
with  many  little  treasures " 

"  And  all  this  time  you  never  wrote  to 
me  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  Remember,  uncle,  that  I  had  written  to 
you  and  that  you  had  not  sent  a  line  of  con- 
gratulation upon  our  marriage." 

"  A  nice  thing  to  congratulate  you  upon  I 
But  I  was  to  blame,  I  admit  it." 

"It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  Kingsley 
'Your  uncle  doesn't  care  to  know  me,'  Ik 
said;  and  so  it  seemed.  At  length,  uncle, 
we  came  to  a  great  block,-  and  we  trul}' 
despaired.  But  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds,  uncle." 

"Good." 

"I  am  speaking  of  j^esterday.  A  letter 
arrived  for  Kingsley  from  a  friend  to  whom 
he  had  written,  saying  that  a  gentleman  who 
intended  to  remain  abroad  for  three  or  four 
months  required  a  kind  of  secretary  and 
companion,  and  that  Kingsley  could  secure 
the  situation  if  he  cared  for  it.  The  gentle- 
man was  in  Paris,  and  the  letter  contained  a 
pass  to  Paris,  dated  yesterday.  We  had 
come  to  our  last  shilling,  uncle,  and  this 
separation — I  hope  and  trust  not  for  long — 
was  forced  upon  us.  Kingsley  managed  to 
raise  a  little  money,  a  very  little,  uncle, 
just  enough  to  defray  his  expenses  to  Paris 
and  to  leave  me  a  few  shillings.  So  last 
evening,  when  we  parted,  it  was  agreed  that 
I  should  come  to  London  to-day,  and  appeal 
to  you  to  give  me  shelter  till  Kingsley's 
return.     That  is  all,  uncle.     Will  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  Nansie,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  "I 
will  keep  the  promise  I  made  to  my  dead 
brother." 

Nansie  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  and 
then  burst  into  tears. 


0  far  we  have 
seen  only  what 
one  insect  out  of 
many  may  do  when 
causes,  at  whose 
nature  we  can  do 
little  more  than 
guess,  bring  about 
its  presence  in  un- 
usual abundance. 
But  the  aphis  has 
allies  only  too  nu- 
merous in  the  work 
of  destruction, 
which  are  seldom 
altogether  absent, 
and  which  some- 
times appear  in 
hordes  only  less 
overwhelming  than 
its  own. 

These  work  in 
various  ways.  Some 
devour  foliage,  and 
weaken  and  alto- 
kill  the  plants  which  they  attack. 
Some  drain  the  sap  from  the  stems  or  the 
leaves.  Some  destroy  the  blossoms,  or  even 
the  ripening  fruit.  And  some — and  these 
are  the  most  mischievous  of  all — feed  upon 
the  roots  beneath  the.  ground,  thus  inflicting 
serious  injury  upon  the  most  vital  part  of 
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the   plant,    while   themselves    lyinsj   almost 
wholly  secure  from  detection. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  grub  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, a  large,  unwieldy  creature  which  de- 
vours the  roots  of  almost  every  plant  which 
we  cultivate.  And  as  it  lives  and  works  for 
three  years  underground,  and  is  again  de- 
structive as  a  perfect  beetle,  there  is  little 
need  to  enlarge  upon  its  powers  of  mischief. 

Few  but  practical  agriculturists  are  aware 
of  the  extreme  abundance  of  the  cockchafer, 
for  it  is  a  nocturnal  insect,  and,  save  when 
it  visits  the  street  lamps  and  blunders  round 
and  round  them  in  its  curiously  awkward 
manner,  is  very  seldom  seen  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  But  the  fact  that  no  less  than 
eighty  bushels  of  the  beetle  have  been  cap- 
tured in  a  single  season  upon  a  single  farm  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  the  profusion  in 
which  it  sometimes  appears.  And  when  we 
remember  that  every  individual  insect  in 
those  eighty  bushels  had  lived  for  three 
years  solely  upon  the  roots  of  cultivated 
crops,  travelling  from  plant  to  plant,  and 
destroying  far  more  than  it  actually  devoured, 
we  can  form  some  little  idea  of  the  influence 
of  the  cockchafer  upon  British  agriculture. 

Equally  mischievous  is  the  Wireworm, 
grub  of  the  "  skipjack  "  beetles  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  summer  months.  Here  again 
we  have  a  root-destroyer,  living  as  such  for 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years,  and  bidding 
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absolute  defiance  to  all  human  schemes  for 
its  extirpation.  Secure  in  its  garment  of 
horny  mail  it  lives  and  labours  on,  and  none 
but  such  birds  as  the  rook  and  the  starling 
can  detect  and  drag  it  from  its  retreat. 

There  is  the  "leather- jacket,"  or  grub  of 
the  daddy-long-legs,  which  lives  in  corn  and 
pasture  fields,  and  shears  away  the  roots 
with  its  powerful  jaws,  sometimes  so  com- 
pletely that  acres  of  turf  may  be  rolled  up 
by  hand  as  easily  as  though  the  cutter  had 
been  passed  beneath.  And  these,  most  mis- 
chievous of  all  subterranean  feeders,  are 
aided  by  many  more,  a  terrible  army  against 
which  man  is  almost  wholly  powerless. 

Foliage  feeders  are  at  least  as  destructive. 
Sometimes  the  pretty  and  active  little  "  tur- 
nip-flea "  may  appear  in  overwhelming  hordes, 
and  sweep  away  crop  after  crop,  sowing  after 
sowing,  of  the  roots  which  are  so  vitally  im- 
portant for  winter  forage.  And  from  one 
single  county,  in  the  course  of  only  a  few 
short  months,  we  hear  of  damage  caused  by 
this  tiny  creature  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
£100,000  sterhng. 

Perhaps  the  turnip  saw-fly  may  take  its 
place  with  equally  fatal  results.  One  day  a 
field  is  a  sheet  of  green,  the  next  it  is  a  sorry 
spectacle  of  bare  and  withered  skeletons. 
Everywhere  are  the  black  armies  of  crawling 
grubs ;  everywhere  the  disastrous  results  of 
their  labours.  Nothing  can  be  done  against 
them.  Almost  before  their  presence  is  real- 
ised the  work  of  havoc  is  complete,  and 
labour,  time,  and  money  alike  are  thrown 
away. 

Sometimes  the  curious  "looping"  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter  moth  abound,  and  then 
our  fruit  trees  suffer  most  severely.  First  a 
few  leaves  here  and  there  are  found  to  be 
spun  together ;  then  the  surrounding  foliage 
is  seen  to  be  eaten  away.  Finally,  perhaps, 
large  orchards  may  be  almost  wholly  stripped, 
the  crop  of  fruit  ruined,  and  an  injury 
caused  to  the  trees  themselves  from  which  it 
may  take  them  years  to  recover. 

Peas  and  beans  are  ravaged  by  tiny  beetles, 
which  visit  them  at  night  during  the  early 
stages  of  their  growth,  nibble  the  leaves 
away,  and  either  weaken  or  altogether  de- 
stroy them.  Other  beetles  inhabit  the  grow- 
ing pods,  tunnel  through  the  swelling  seeds, 
and  ruin  them  for  human  consumption. 

Cabbages  and  the  allied  vegetables  are 
persecuted  by  almost  more  foes  than  one  can 
enumerate.  There  are  the  caterpillars  of  tlie 
cabbage  butterflies,  which  strip  the  leaves  by 
day,  and  those  of  the  cabbage  moth,  which 
do  the  same  by  night.     There  are  the  grubs 


of  the  yellow  underwing,  and  of  a  dozen  or 
more  other  night-flying  moths  which  vastly 
prefer  certain  cultivated  vegetables  to  their 
natural  food.  There  are  the  cabbage  aphis 
before  mentioned ;  two  or  three  of  the  turnip- 
fleas  ;  a  "  frog-hopper ;  "  a  weevil ;  and  two 
or  three  small  flies.  And  besides  these  there 
are  numberless  others  which  occasionally 
bear  them  company,  although  not  specially 
attached  to  the  plants  in  question. 

Lately  a  new  destroyer  has  risen  up 
amongst  us,  in  the  form  of  the  Hessian  Fly. 
To  what  extent  its  ravages  may  ultimately 
extend  we  cannot  say ;  we  can  only  hope  for 
the  best.  But  the  disagreeable  fact  is  only 
too  patent  that  within  two  years  of  its  first 
recorded  appearance  it  has  spread  to  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  in  some 
cases  its  mischief  has  been  very  considerable 
indeed.  And  we  know  only  too  well  how 
terrible  have  been  its  ravages  both  on  the 
European  Continent  and  in  North  America. 
Whole  districts  of  corn-bearing  land  hope- 
lessly destroyed ;  cereal  cultivation  checked, 
or  even  wholly  prevented ;  thousands  of 
masters  and  men  alike  utterly  ruined.  That 
is  the  work  of  the  Hessian  fly.  And  the 
insignificant  little  insect  which  has  caused  all 
this  terrible  harm  is  with  us  now,  busily 
working  in  our  midst. 

It  is  a  black  catalogue,  this  of  our  insect 
enemies ;  but  even  yet  it  is  very  far  from 
complete.  For  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
hosts  of  lesser  foes,  which,  although  indivi- 
dually of  no  great  importance,  are  yet  in 
combination  a  very  formidable  array.  I 
have  said  nothing  of  insects  which  destroy 
clothing,  and  nothing  of  insects  which  destroy 
wood.  And  I  have  not  mentioned  the  many 
parasitic  species  which  persecute  our  domes- 
ticated animals,  and  cause  to  us  annual  losses 
of  no  trifling  magnitude. 

Take  the  common  gad-fly,  or  warble,  for 
example,  a  creature  which  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  skins  of  cattle,  raises  gall-like  swellings  , 
upon  their  backs,  and  leaves  its  grubs  to  live  i 
for  months   upon  the  unhealthy  secretions  i 
which   arise    from    the    constant  irritation 
caused   by   their    presence.      The    damage 
wrought    to   hides   alone,    in   this    country 
alone,  is  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions 
a  year.     And  what  of  the  misery  of  the  tor- 
tured  victims  1      What   of   the  consequent 
injury  to  the  flesh,  and  the  depreciation  in 
value  when  sent  to  the  shambles  ?     These 
are  not  included  in  the  return  at  all. 

Take,  again,  the  bot-fly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  the  hairs  of  the  horse  in  those  parts 
which  are  likely  to  be  licked  by  the  animal. 
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The  eggs 
are  trans- 
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stomach,  the  —  --^^^  -'-J?^  ^  "^%:=?::si^ 

grubs  ~  ^ 

emerge,  and 
there  re- 
main for 
months, 
clinging     to 

the  walls  of  their  strange  abode  by  means 
of  a  number  of  tiny  hooks  with  which 
their  heads  are  furnished,  and  feeding  upon 
the  secretions.  Sometimes,  when  a  horse 
is  killed,  the  interior  of  the  stomach  is  found 
to  be  so  infested  by  these  strange  creatures 
that  the  walls  themselves  cannot  be  seen  at  all ; 
and  very  few  horses,  at  any  rate  in  country 
districts,  are  altogether  free  from  them. 

Thei^e  is  another  fly  which  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  lips  of  the  horse,  and  a  fourth 
which  enters  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  discuss  the  effect  produced  upon  the  health 
of  the  animals  by  visitors  such  as  these. 

Turning  to  wood-destroying  insects,  which, 
although  useful  enough  in  nature,  are  at 
times  mischievous  to  a  degree  towards  civi- 
lised man,  we  find  a  great  number  which 
must  take  rank  among  his  enemies.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  such  beetles  as 
the  "  death-watches,"  which  enter  our  dwell- 
ings, bore  into  the  wood-work,  and  sometimes 
reduce  a  solid  piece  of  timber  to  little  more 
than  a  mere  honeycomb  of  thin  partitions. 
The  "  worm-eaten  "  character  of  old  furniture 
is  wholly  due  to  these  insects,'  whose  noc- 
turnal call  to  their  mates  has  given  rise  to 
the  curious  superstition  which  is  still  so  pre- 
valent in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Of  clothing-destroyers  the  common  clothes 
moth  is  an  only  too  familiar  example,  and  it 
has  several  allies  in  its  destructive  labours 
which  may  perhaps  be  less  seldom  seen,  but 
are  nevertheless  almost  equally  mischievous. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  without  exception, 
all  the  foregoing  insects  are  inimical  to  us  as 
a  direct  result  of  our  civilisation.  Man,  in 
his  perfectly  natural  condition,  as  a  savage 
of  the  lowest  type,  cultivates  no  crops,  stores 
no  grain,  herds  no  cattle,  weaves  no  gar- 
ments, and  builds  no  dwellings.  He  depends 
for  food  upon  such  animals  as  he  may  con- 
trive to  slay  with  his  imperfect  weapons,  and 
upon  such  fruits  as  he  may  happen  to  find 
growing  around  him.  And  therefore  insects 
exercise  no  special  influence  upon  him  what- 
ever. 


-Ss^s. 


But,  with  his  first  step 
upwards  in  intellectual 
advance,  a  great  change 
is  brought  about.  He 
places  certain  plants 
under  cultivation,  and 
thereby  converts  every 
creature  which  feeds  upon 
them  into  his  special  and 
personal  enemy.  He 
domesticates  cattle,  and 
the  parasites  of  those  cat- 
tle consequently  become 
his  foes.  He  weaves  his 
wool  into  garments,  and 
replaces  his  primitive 
cave-dwelling  by  a  rough 
structure  in  which  wood 
is  largely  employed ;  and 
thus  he  adds  two  more 
classes  of  previously 
neutral  beings  to  the 
fast- increasing  list  of  the 
creatures  with  which 
thenceforward  he  must 
be  at  war.  His  intellect 
grows,  and  with  it  the 
opposing  army  grows 
also,  for  every  discovery 
which  transfers  a  hitherto 
neglected  plant  to  the 
field  or  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, or  which  places  a 
previously  untamed 
animal  under  domestica- 
tion, adds,  and  must  add, 
to  the  long  catalogue  at 
whose  future  limits  we 
cannot  even  guess. 

But,  at  the  same  time, 
man  increases,  and  per- 
haps in  equal  degree, 
the  list  of  his  friends;  for  every  animal 
which  preys  upon  his  foes  must  of  necessity 
become  his  ally.  To  the  simple  savage,  the 
rook,  the  starling,  the  ladybird,  or  the  lace- 
wing-fly  would  be  as  completely  neutral  as 
the  wire  worm,  the  aphis,  or  the  cock-chafer ; 
towards  civilised  man  the  attitude  of  all  is 
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at  once  and  for  ever  changed.  Thus,  by 
the  fact  of  his  civilisation,  man  at  once  in- 
curs the  undying  enmity  of  Nature  as  "well 
as  her  undying  friendship,  both  being  mani- 
fested, strangely  enough,  through  the  agency 
of  allied  creatures,  and  not  uncommonly 
even  through  that  of  one  and  the  same 
animal. 

For  there  are  beings,  and  beings  not  a  few, 
which  are  themselves  at  once  friends  and 
enemies  to  man.  In  one  way  they  injure,  in 
another  they  serve  him.  Thus  the  common 
gnat  is  a  scavenger  while  a  grub,  but  a  para- 
site while  a  perfect  insect.  The  earwig 
destroys  our  flowers  and  nibbles  our  vege- 
tables, but  also  kills  insects  more  destructive 
than  itself.  The  sparrow  steals  our  grain, 
but  also  kills  a  vast  number  of  most  mis- 
chievous caterpillars.  And  so  with  a  vast 
number  of  others. 

Such  creatures  as  these  are  our  foes  only 
when  their  mischief  exceeds  their  services; 
otherwise  the  former  must  be  considered  as 
the  wage  claimed  by  them  for  the  latter. 
Sometimes  this  wage  is  somewhat  exces- 
sive, sometimes  it  is  infinitesimal.  But  the 
number  of  beings  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  consideration  is  far  larger  than  is 
generally  supposed,  while  there  are  hundreds 
— nay,    thousands  —  of    others    whose   ser- 


vices are  not  qualified  by  any  mischief  at 
all. 

To  these  I  hope  to  call  attention  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper.  Their  abundance  is  great, 
their  value  inestimable.  But  under  the 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  man'- 
civilisation  their  influence  does  not  wholl-\ 
counteract  that  of  the  opposite  class,  and 
thus  it  is  that  noxious  insects  possess  so 
terrible  a  power  in  the  world  of  to-day. 
Agriculturists,  gamekeepers,  and  gardener- 
have  for  many  years  been  striving  to  destro;. 
the  balance  of  nature,  and  to  create  in  it 
place  a  new  and  a  better.  It  cannot  be  done, 
but  that  fact  they  fail  to  recognise.  The\ 
shoot,  and  trap,  and  poison,  and  scare  ;  and 
when  they  have  driven  Nature's  police  awa}'. 
they  complain  of  the  increase  in  the  number- 
of  insect  criminals.  The  one  is  only  the 
necessary  result  of  the  other.  Lighten  the 
scale  at  one  end,  and  the  other  miist  sink. 
And  until  we  learn,  and  act  upon  our  know- 
ledge, that  Nature,  and  Nature  alone,  can 
keep  herself  in  check,  we  shall  suff'er,  and 
sufier  most  severely,  from  the  incessant  in- 
roads of  destructive  insects  in  our  farms,  our 
fields,  our  granaries,  and  even  in  our  dwelling- 
places  themselves. 

[Note. — In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  on  page  265,  under 
illustration,  for  "half  a  million"  read  "'five  hundred  mil- 
lion."] 
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Tj^RUITLESS,  indeed,  my  faith  I  know. 

But  know  it  also  deep  and  true. 
For  whether  bitter  sorrows  come. 

Or  care's  dull  clouds  conceal  the  view. 
Above  God's  chastening  hand  I  see 

The  tender  eye  that  guides  the  stroke 
To  break  the  yoke  of  self  and  sin 

And  place  there  Jesus'  lighter  yoke. 

Alike  the  numerous  trifling  cares 

That  fill  the  day  with  vexed  toil, 
Alike  the  greatest  griefs,  when  Death 

Has  made  our  dearest  ones  his  spoil ; 
No  rebel  thoughts  long  stir  within, 

Nor  murmuring  discontent  suggest ; 
One  thought  of  God  restores  my  love. 

And  lays  my  impatient  will  to  rest 


If  but  my  love  were  measured  by 

My  deep  faith  in  God's  love  for  me. 
My  slow  obedience  would  leap  up. 

And  toil  would  ask  no  boundary  ; 
A  Father  in  my  God  I  own, 

Of  tender  pity,  slow  to  wrath. 
Who  sorrows  when  I  quit  the  way 

And  leads  me  gently  to  the  path. 

Rather  too  little  than  too  much, 

The  fear  of  God  restrains  my  will ; 
Indignant  justice  I  forget — 

Patience  and  love  His  image  fill ; 
Let  me  no  more  that  love  refuse. 

Nor  that  long-suffering  patience  try, 
That  I  may  want  no  place  in  Heaven 

A  God  of  justice  must  deny. 

JOHN  HUTTON. 
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III. — WORDS  AND  DEEDS  IN  WIDER  CIRCLES. 


THERE  is  one  side  of  married  life  on 
which  much  of  its  sweetness  must 
necessarily  depend,  and  yet  which  is  so  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  in  its  nature  that  a  little  folly, 
selfishness,  or  want  of  tact  at  the  outset  may 
irrevocably  injure  it.  This  is  the  side  of  those 
other  and  older  ties  which  bind  each  and  both 
of  the  married  pair  in  wider  relationships. 

People  are  apt  to  excuse  a  great  deal  of 
selfishness  to  young  love — even  cruel  and 
wanton  selfishness.  They  smile  and  say,  "  It 
is  natural."  Alas !  a  wide  knowledge  of 
human  nature  forces  us  to  own  that  so  lying, 
idleness,  or  greed  are  "  natural"  to  children, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  almost  universal, 
and  can  only  be  kept  under  by  constant 
watchfulness  and  discipline,  and  finally  up- 
rooted by  the  consent  of  the  "natural"  will 
to  the  dominion  of  God's  will. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  young  pair 
shall  not  only  crave  for  each  other's  society, 
but  shall  feel  that  it  is  quite  sufficing — that 
for  them  it  is— 

"  All  the  world— and  we  two— and  Heaven  be  our  stay." 

This  feeling  is  not  only  "natural,"  but  abso- 
lutely right,  and  should  and  might  endure 
for  ever,  provided  it  is  indulged  to  the  extent 
of  placing  the  "  dual  sohtude"  as  the  first  of 
pleasures,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  the 
first  of  duties.  Alas  !  an  observant  eye  often 
sees  that  it  is  the  reverse  which  happens.  A 
young  man  does  not  give  up  his  cricket  match 
or  his  debating  club  to  steal  those  hours  for  his 
beloved;  rather  he  drops  his  weekly  walk 
with  his  mother,  he  forgets  his  monthly  letter 
to  his  grandmother,  he  fails  to  render  his 
father  some  little  assistance  for  which  the 
old  gentleman  has  always  looked.  The  en- 
gaged girl  or  the  newly  made  bride  can  often 
spare  time  for  a  good  deal  of  fancy  shopping, 
for  many  "afternoon  teas,"  to  which  the 
bridegroom  does  not  accompany  her ;  but  she 
does  not  care  to  go  "  alone"  to  sit  awhile  with 
her  maiden  aunt,  or  even  with  some  invalid 
friend  on  whom  she  had  formerly  lavished 
gushing  affection. 

If  this  is  the  course  which  things  take,  the 
young  pair  must  not  wonder  if  they  find 
presently  that  life  is  not  much  brighter  for 
them  than  it  was  before  their  union.     For 


they  have  not  enlarged  the  borders  of  love, 
but  have  simply  changed  them,  and  the 
weeds  of  pain  and  bitterness,  which  their 
neglect  is  allowing  to  spring  up  in  other 
lives,  are  sure,  by-and-by,  to  send  flying  seeds 
into  their  own.  Their  past  must  have  been 
very  poor  (and  there  are  indeed  some  such 
wretched  pasts)  if  they  can  afford  thus  to 
let  it  drop  away.  At  first,  all  the  pain 
seems  to  be  with  others ;  but  the  real  loss  is 
with  themselves.  By-and-by  they  will  know 
it.  For  there  is  a  world  of  truth  in  the 
American  poet's  warning — 

"  Don't  deem,  though,  close  a  life  to  yours  may  grow, 
That  you  are  all  the  folks  it  wants  to  know ; 
Though  married  souls  each  other's  Lives  may  burnish, 
Each  needs  some  help  the  other  cannot  furnish." 

Soon  there  will  arise  uneasy  memories  of 
happy  old  times — memories  which  would  be 
sweet,  but  that  they  are  strangely  flecked 
with  something  like  remorse.  The  older  loves 
are  not  dead,  though  they  may  have  seemed 
to  sicken  and  fade.  They  stir  uneasily ;  yet 
it  is  often  difficult  to  resume  little  duties 
which  should  have  never  been  laid  aside.  The 
resumption  would  seem  unduly  significant; 
hence  there  is  delay.  Suddenly  some  cala- 
mity, perhaps  death  itself,  threatens  the 
deserted  shrines,  and  then  the  old  affections 
— affections  begotten  by  love  lavished  before 
love  w^as  understood,  by  long  years  of  pa- 
tience, and  by  uncounted  services — spring  up 
in  a  frantic,  unreasonable,  untimely  way. 
Why  have  those  affections  lain  dormant  so 
long  ?  0  why  was  it  not  realised  that  while 
there  was  dreamy  noontide  in  their  own 
myrtle  bower,  the  shades  of  night  were 
gathering  fast  in  emptied  homes,  haunted  by 
vanished  voices  ?  At  such  moments  the 
aroused  conscience  is  apt  to  start  aside  from 
the  newer  love,  as  if  it  were  a  hateful 
usurper.  Then  the  object  of  that  newer 
love  may  have  to  bear  the  reproaches  of 
a  selfish  forgetfulness  and  thoughtlessness 
which  were  certainly  not  all  its  own,  though 
it  may  have  failed  to  do  its  part  towards 
eradicating  them. 

Now  when  the  day  of  regret  comes  it  is 
very  unfair  for  the  wife  to  blame  the  hus- 
band, or  the  husband  to  blame  the  wife,  for 
their  own  omissions  in  the  matter  of  duty  to 
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parents,  relatives,  or  old  friends.  The  omis- 
sions remain  absolutely  their  own.  What 
was  the  clear  duty  of  each  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  other,  because  it  should  have  been 
done  in  despite  alike  of  seductive  attrac- 
tions, piquant  pouts,  or  decided  sulks.  If  it 
was  not  done,  the  undone  duty  lies  at  the 
door  where  it  belonged,  and  cannot  be 
dragged  away  by  any  excuses  about  allure- 
ment, or  fear,  or  favour. 

The  wife  who  is  ready  to  resign  her  fringe, 
her  dress-improver,  and  her  novels  to  please 
the  better  taste  of  her  husband,  need  not 
fear  that  she  will  offend  him  in  the  end  by 
her  faithful  perseverance  in  her  visits  to  her 
father,  though  sometimes  he  bestows  on  them 
a  sulky  look  or  even  a  cross  word.  The  hus- 
band who  is  always  ready  with  smiling 
household  help,  who  does  not  retire  behind 
his  newspaper  at  breakfast,  nor  refuse  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  his  wife's  little  plea- 
sures and  perplexities,  can  safely  afford  to 
ignore  her  foolish  little  whine  when  he  wishes 
to  spend  an  evening  with  the  old  maiden 
aunt  who  brought  him  up,  and  was  to  him 
in  place  of  a  mother. 

And  let  husband  or  wife  always  remember 
that  they  can  expect  fidelity  and  tenderness 
and  consideration  from  each  other  only  as 
they  find  those  qualities  already  exercised  in 
pre-existing  relations.  The  young  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  a  tone  of  cavalier 
insolence  towards  his  mother  and  sisters  will 
use  the  same  towards  his  wife  as  soon  as  the 
honeymooning  is  over.  Those  hearts  that 
never  yearn  back  to  the  ties  of  the  past,  -will 
let  drop  those  of  the  present  as  easily  when 
the  days  of  the  future  come. 

A  great  deal  of  consideration  is  due  from 
a  young  married  couple  to  old  ties.  They 
should  remember  that  just  as  their  own  bliss 
is  at  its  new,  acute,  uneasy  stage,  so  also  is 
the  blank  and  the  sense  of  parting  they  have 
left  behind  them.  In  the  course  of  those 
first  few  weeks  wounds  may  be  inflicted 
which  it  may  take  years  to  heal.  The  young 
couple  have  been  on  their  honeymoon,  away 
perhaps  two  or  three  months,  rapt  in  each 
other's  society — to  own  the  truth,  they  have 
even  had  a  few  "  tiffs,"  and  have  been  glad 
to  vary  the  monotony  by  an  acquaintance 
with  a  pleasant  stranger  on  a  steamer  or  in 
an  hotel.  And  yet  on  the  evening  of  their 
return  the  young  wife  feels  injured  because 
her  husband  wants  to  run  away  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  Ute-lt-tete  talk  with  his  widowed 
mother,  who  has  had  to  pass  solitary  through 
many  family  troubles  during  their  absence. 
If   the    mother   discovers   that,   is  it  much 


wonder  that  any  future  remissness  of  her 
son,  however  slight,  however  accidental,  is 
attributed,  in  her  own  mind  at  least,  to  the 
influence  of  her  daughter-in-law,  with  the 
result  of  rendering  the  old  lady  suspicious, 
touchy,  and  exacting — sometimes  quite  un- 
justly so  1 

Even  where  there  is  a  warm  and  genuine 
affection  existing  between  connections  by 
marriage,  a  great  deal  of  consideration  and 
tact  remains  necessary.  The  sweetest  new 
tie  is  not  an  old  one,  even  though  it  may  be 
superior  in  quality  and  closer  in  fibre.  Mere 
old  association  has  its  rights  and  privileges. 
We  know  Charles  Lamb's  pathetic  lines  : — 

"  I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man. 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly- 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

«•  Friend  of  my  hosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling. 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces, 

"  How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me, 
And  some  are  taken  from  me :  all  are  departed, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

Let  the  new  love  accept  at  once  that  while 
it  occupies  all  the  heart  of  the  beloved,  there 
are  some  chambers  of  memory  into  which 
it  cannot  enter.  Let  it  understand  that 
even  among  those  old  ties  of  its  beloved 
which  open  most  gladly  to  welcome  it — not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  beloved  but  for  its 
own  dear  sake  too — it  must  not  be  too  busy 
an  intruder.  Its  own  sanctities  are  inviolate; 
let  it  spare  some  of  the  shrines  in  the  outer 
sanctuary.  Let  the  husband  sometimes  leave 
his  wife  at  her  father's  door,  and  fetch  her 
afterwards — her  sisters  may  have  reminis- 
cences and  confidences  not  for  his  ears, 
deep-rooted  in  the  past,  facts  perhaps  whose 
bare  forms  he  may  know  well  enough,  but 
whose  warm  feelings  can  never  be  made  plain 
to  him.  Let  the  wife  make  it  easy  and 
cheery  for  her  husband  sometimes  to  go 
alone  to  sit  with  his  mother  or  his  aunt, 
and  give  them  that  exquisite  treat  of  ad- 
vancing years  and  many  experiences — the 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  past  with  one 
who  does  not  need  a  formal  explanation  of 
their  pictures  !  The  old  ladies  love  at  times 
to  tell  her  about  their  dead  husbands  and 
the  lost  babies  whom  nobody  else  remembers 
— they  may  even  feel  that  she  has  more 
sympath}'-  and  comprehension  of  their  hearts 
than  her  husband  has — but  nevertheless  it  is 
he  who  stood  beside  them  at  his  father's 
deathbed,  it  is  he  who  remembers  all  that 
father  was  without  their  telling  him.  The 
old  ladies  may  have  their  own  delicacies  and 
reticences ;   they  may  rarely  make  her  feel 
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"  out  of  it  "  by  allusions  in  her  presence  to 
any  past  incidents  in  which  she  had  no  share. 
If  so,  she  is  the  more  bound  to  study  how  to 
return  their  consideration  in  their  own  kind. 
Let  her  think  of  all  that  is  blessed  in  her 
own  present  life,  and  strive  to  realise  what 
her  feelings  will  be  when  these  dear  joys 
shall  be  folded  away  in  secret  places  where 
but  few  living  hands  can  find  them.  Her 
own  day  of  loneliness — of  which  she  dare 
not  think  now,  it  seems  so  unendurable — 
may  have  to  be  endured,  long  years  hence, 
when  those  who  are  lonely  now  shall  be  gone 
where  loneliness  is  not.  Let  her  show  the 
consideration  to-day  which  she  would  hope 
for  then. 

It  is  well,  too,  for  married  pairs  to  try  to 
keep  in  view  that  some  old  ties  of  each  must 
have  a  value  and  a  charm  into  which  the 
other  can  only  enter  by  sympathy.  It  is 
cruel  for  the  husband  to  expect  his  wife  to 
forfeit  a  rolhcking  welcome  to  her  big  school- 
boy brother  that  she  may  do  ceremonious 
honours  to  some  great  professional  acquaint- 
ance of  his  own.  It  is  silly  for  the  wife  not 
to  understand  that  her  husband's  good  old 
nurse  is  of  much  more  interest  and  import- 
ance in  his  eyes  than  her  fashionable  second 
cousin  can  ever  be.  If  this  were  not  so, 
neither  would  be  worthy  of  the  other's  faith 
and  affection  ! 

Again,  of  the  new  relationships  which 
must  be  entered  into  by  every  married  pair, 
too  much  is  often  expected.  We  cannot 
have  ideals  too  high,  but  we  cannot  be  too 
patient  in  our  own  endeavours  to  realise 
them.  At  every  little  failure  all  is  not  lost. 
There  will  be  little  tiffs  and  misunderstand- 
ings between  mother  and  daughter,  or  be- 
tween brothers,  which  yet  are  in  no  danger 
of  shaking  their  established  bonds  of  good 
feeling  and  cordiality.  Why  cannot  a  little 
tiff  with  a  mother-in-law  or  a  brother-in-law 
also  pass  over  without  leaving  a  residuum  of 
bitterness  which,  though  it  may  sink  out  of 
sight  for  awhile,  will  yet  rise  again  to  the 
surface  next  time  the  waters  of  life  are 
troubled  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  people  of 
various  blood  and  culture,  brought  together 
by  a  crisis  of  circumstances,  will  at  once 
reach  a  harmony  of  life  seldom  attained  by 
those  who  have  grown  together,  like  twin 
cherries  on  one  stalk,  with  scarcely  an  interest 
or  an  object  apart?  Is  it  not  wiser  to  accept 
that  there  may  be  little  misgivings,  little 
doubts,  little  frictions — things  to  be  under- 
gone that  they  may  be  overcome  ?  Cannot 
each  side — the  old  love  and  the  new — try  to 
realise  that 


"  Alas,  we  are  often  tuikind, 

We  wlio  live  for  our  love  alone  : 
We  think  of  ourselves  and  are  cold  and  blind 
To  the  anxious  heart  and  the  troubled  mind 

Half  turned  to  stone." 

And  then  resolve — 

"  '  Let  her  be  cross  for  a  while, 

I  will  only  be  sweeter  for  that ; 
Let  her  frown  if  she  will,  I  will  meekly  smile, 
And  let  her  scold,  I  will  walk  a  mile 

To  be  rated  at.'" 

It  is  a  homely  proverb  that  "  Poor  stuffs 
rend  at  the  joinings,"  and  I  think  that  a 
little  experience  and  observation  will  con- 
vince us  that  where  real  affection  has  already 
existed,  or  where  any  true  sympath}^  is  pos- 
sible, the  new  relationships  of  life  soon  adjust 
themselves,  even  though  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  nor 
without  a  few  volcanic  eruptions  of  that 
kind  which  seem  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  new  worlds !  In  all  its  manifestations, 
love,  as  we  said  in  our  earlier  papers,  may  be 
trusted  infinitely  ! 

But  there  are  some  relationships  and 
acquaintanceships  with  whicli  love  has  very 
little  to  do,  save  to  defend  itself  against 
them ;  and  very  fortunate  will  it  be,  if  it 
comes  out  of  the  fray  even  a  little  flurried 
and  breathless,  3"et  without  any  dangerous 
wound  or  persistent  sore  !  This  is  the  region 
of  the  whispering  tongues  that  poison  truth. 
It  is  the  sphere  of  those  blood  relationships 
— which  are  not  more  than  kin  (often  very 
remote  kin  !)  but  certainly  "  less  than  kind." 

Oh,  how  insidiously  these  often  work,  deal- 
ing forth  their  venom  simply  in  accordance 
with  their  malign  nature,  for  it  is  possible  that 
much  of  the  evil  they  do  is  unintentional, 
even  unconscious.  But  they  do  not  "  mean 
well " — that  weak  excuse  which  is  so  often 
pleaded  for  them.  For  nothing  short  of 
idiocy  could  imagine  that  it  could  have  a 
cheering  and  encouraging  effect  for  a  kins- 
woman to  warn  a  bride  that  she  "  would 
have  to  look  well  to  her  ways,  for  she  would 
not  find  her  mother-in-law  an  easy  person  to 
please,"  thereby  putting  the  poor  little  wife 
into  a  fuss  of  propitiation  which  irritated  the 
mother-in-law,  by  making  her  feel  that  she 
was  regarded  as  a  despot.  Nor  was  it  a 
beneficent  nature  which  could  lead  another 
to  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  uncertainty 
and  unguardedness  of  a  new  position  by 
plying  a  cousin's  bridegroom  with  questions 
which  she  hoped  might  open  up  an  imagined 
skeleton  cupboard  in  the  household  where 
he  had  lived  from  boyhood,  thereby  risking 
rousing  his  old  friend's  resentment  against 
the  poor  bride  herself,  as  the  innocent  cause 
whereby  sacred  secrets  might  be  betrayed  to 
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Again  we  have  known  "  a  connection  by 
marriage  "  pay  a  long  visit  in  the  house  of  a 
newly-wedded  pair,  who  for  the  time  sus- 
pended their  own  quiet,  simple  domesticity, 
that  they  might  give  their  guest  the  plea- 
sures and  show  her  the  kind  of  honour  which 
she  was  best  able  to  appreciate.  And  she 
rewarded  their  hospitality  by  hinting  to  her 
kinsman,  the  master  of  the  house,  that  a 
certain  elderly  friend  of  his  wife  came  a 
great  deal  too  often  into  his  domestic  circle, 
and  might  probably  end  in  interfering  with 
his  freedom  and  independence  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  advice  in  detail 
as  to  how  such  evil  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
discord  are  to  be  kept  from  springing  up 
into  evil  fruit.  The  arresting  process  must 
differ  in  each  case  with  the  seed,  the  season, 
the  sowing,  and  the  soil.  It  is  not  invariably 
%visest  to  try  to  check  them  in  silence  and 
oblivion,  for  we  know  that  all  things  grow 
best  in  secrecy  and  darkness.  Sometimes  we 
can  best  save  ourselves  from  being  irritated 
and  warped  by  frankly  owning  that  we  feel 
ourselves  likely  to  become  so,  and  perhaps 
not  wholly  without  cause.  True  love  runs 
little  risk  from  a  noble  candour.  There  is  a 
deep  truth  in  Blake's  lines  : — 

"  I  was  angry  -witli  my  friend : 
I  told  my  wrath,  my  wrath  did  end : 
I  was  angry  with  my  foe  : 
I  told  it  not,  my  wrath  did  grow." 

Candour  sometimes  causes  revelations 
which  disarm  a  mischief-maker  entirely  by 
detecting  him  (it  is  generally  her !)  in  so-v^dng 
seeds  of  discord  with  perfect  impartiality  on 
both  sides.  Oh,  when  "dear  friends  "  darkly 
whisper  to  a  j^oung  wife  that  she  has  their 
sympathy  under  that  oppression  from  her 
husband's  mother  or  aunts  which  they  can 
understand  she  is  bearing  with  such  smiling 
patience,  it  is  well  if  the  young  wife  can  realise 
that  the  same  people  go  to  those  older  ladies 
with  condolence  in  their  tones  and  say,  "Well, 
well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  yet 
they  should  have  thought  that  X.  after  his 

training but  there,  it's  no  good  talking  ; 

things  must  be  accepted  as  they  are." 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  literature  which 
delights  to  pour  contempt  and  antagonism 
upon  relationships  by  marriage,  which  yet 
must  exist,  or  else  marriage  itself  could  not  be. 
It  is  very  hard  to  understand  why  a  man 
should  be  supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  regard  his  mother-in-law  with  dread  or 
dislike,  not  to  say  with  fear  and  hatred.  She 
has  borne  his  wife ;  she  has  reared  her ; 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  resemblance 
between  them;  and  yet,  by  the  school  of 
authors  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  the  wife 


is  presumed  to  be  a  spotless  angel,  while  her 
mother  is  depicted  as  a  grasping  harridan  ! 
Does  the  husband  look  forward  to  such  a 
future  for  his  wife  ?     Does  he  forget  that  it 
I  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will,  in  her  turn,  be- 
'  come  somebody's  mother-in-law  ? 
I      It  must  be,  indeed,  an  unhappy  experience 
of  life  which  has  not  seen  many  flat  contra- 
dictions to  this  fictitious  picture.     Let  two 
notable  instances  be  taken  from  histoiy.     It 
is   something   more   than    a   tradition   that 
Columbus   derived    his  first  inspiration  for 
I  his  quest  of  the  New  World  from  the  talk  of 
[  his  mother-in-law,  whose  own  sailor  husband 
i  had  had  dreams  in  that  direction.     And  it  i' 
well  knoAvn  that  almost  the  only  person  who 
kept  some    faith   in    the   wretched  genius 
I  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  steadfastly  persevered  in 
!  kindliness  towards  him,  was  the  mother  of 
his  wife. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  Bible,  that 
wonderful  book  which  so  constantly  contra- 
dicts conventional  misconceptions  of  life, 
gives  us  the  type  of  loving  fidelity  in  the 
daughter-in-law  Euth,  and  of  unselfish  con- 
sideration, according  to  her  lights,  in  the 
mother-in-law  Naomi. 

These  papers  are  directed  mainly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  besetting  mar- 
ried life  itself,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pass  from  the  present  point  without  say- 
ing a  few  words  on  the  bounden  duty  of  ex- 
tending genial  welcome  to  those  newly 
brought  into  family  circles.  To  resent 
"  changes  "  of  this  sort,  or  to  carp  and  cavil 
at  details  of  position,  appearance,  age,  or 
temperament,  is  but  flat  rebellion  against  the 
decrees  of  God  and  Nature.  "  It  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  our  family  to  be  pleased  with  the 
brides  who  are  pleased  to  come  to  us,"  said 
a  fine  old  lady.  Alas !  there  are  families  where 
the  opposite  tradition  prevails — famihes  into 
which,  as  the  saying  goes, 
marry;"  who  receive  every 
with  animosity  and  scorn  : — 

"  No  :  their  wedding  I  will  not  go  near ; 

I  never  wiU  darken  her  door, 
Nor  break  bread  of  hers  nor  partake  of  her  cheer, 
Far  rather  I'd  follow  my  boy  on  his  bier 

To  his  rest  evermore ! " 

Such  a  spirit  should  not  be  allowed  to  goad 
those  who  are  made  to  suffer  from  it  into 
surrendering  a  looked-for  tie  which  they 
solemnly  believe  will  tend  to  their  happiness 
and  welfare.  Rather  they  must  accept  their 
bliss  with  a  shadow  on  it — with  a  minus 
where  there  ought  to  have  been  a  plus — 
and  preserve  their  peace  by  a  dignified  with- 
drawal from  the  circle  where  they  give  no 
pleasure  and  receive  plenty  of  pain. 


"It    is   ill  to 
new  member 
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SECRETS, 

'JTTEATis  thereat  the  heart  of  apple-roses, 

Uncurling  to  the  warmth  of  April  sun  ? 
Se  knows  who  lives  until  the  year  reposes 
And  summer  all  her  busy  work  has  done. 


So  sorrow  is  to  joy,  a  stage  maternal, 
Unclosing  softly  the  deep  things  of  man, 

The  pregnant  blossom  of  that  life  eternal 

Which  crowns  to  all  at  length  God's  faultless 
plan. 

MARY  HAEEISON. 
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THE  BOG  WHO  KNEW  WHEl^  IT  WAS  SUNDAY. 


By  the  rev.  B.  G.  JOHNS,  M.A. 


MANY  wonderful  stories  are  afloat  about 
DOGS;  so  many  and  so  wonderful 
that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  fancy  that 
they  cannot  be  true.  Of  one  dog  we  have 
all  heard,  who  loved  the  old  shepherd,  his 
master,  so  well  and  truly  that  nothing,  for 
many  a  long  wintry  day  and  darksome  night, 
could  be  found  to  induce  him  to  leave  the 
lonely  grave  on  the  hillside.  There  he  lay 
without  food,  or  drink,  or  shelter,  until  kindly 
death  came  at  last  and  released  him  from  all 
his  trouble,  and  some  kindly  hands  buried 
him  in  the  same  grave  with  the  old  friend 
and  companion  he  had  known  and  loved  so 
well.  Of  another,  "the  soldiers'  pet,"  who 
would  insist  on  marching  with  the  band 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  even  with  the 
din  and  fury  of  battle  close  at  hand.  Most 
of  us  have  heard  of  the  firemen's  dog,  who  at 
the  first  sound  of  an  alarm,  or  the  cry  of  fire, 
started  off  with  the  engine,  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  and  never  left  the  scene  until  the 
brave  fellows  had  done  their  work,  and  were 
galloping  swiftly  back  to  the  station  to  be 
ready  for  the  next  call  for  help.  Scores  of 
stories  of  this  kind  might  be  easily  recounted, 
and  would  make  pleasant  reading  if  there  were 
time  and  space  for  them  on  this  page.  My 
business,  however,  now  is  not  to  tell  you 
stories  of  clever  or  wonderful  dogs,  which 
thousands  of  the  little  people,  and  the  big 
people  too,  who  read  The  Sunday  Magazine 
may  have  heard  or  read  for  themselves,  but 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  little  Dandie 
Dinmont  terrier  of  whom  you  have  never 
heard,  who  is  well  known  to  me,  and  seems 
to  know  and  love  his  master  with  all  his 
heart.  And  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for 
love  whether  human  or  canine.  He  is  now 
eight  years  old,  and  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  a  puppy.  He  was  born  in  a 
dingy  little  back-yard  behind  a  druggist's 
shop,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  of 
London;  his  time  having  been,  while  he 
remained  there,  mostly  spent  inside  an  old 
empty  barrel,  where  his  mother  brought  up 
a  large  family,  and  found  it  a  hard  matter  to 
live  on  scanty  rations,  though  they  might 
have  physic  for  nothing.  For  the  next  six 
or  seven  years  he  lived  at  the  great  Blind 
School,  South wark,  roaming  about  the  large 
garden,  and  spending  his  days  very  happily, 
busy  enough  in  chasing  away  the  swarm  of 
stray  cats  which  haunted  it,  and  slowly  making 
acquaintance  with  the  blind  people  of  all  ages. 


Of  that  acquaintance  I  must  note  two  things  r 
first,  that  he  learned  to  know  many  scores  of 
them  individually ;  and  secondly,  that  en 
Concert  and  other  public  days  he  always 
carefully  distinguished  between  the  blind  and 
their  sighted  visitors,  and  treated  them  in 
a  totally  different  manner.  It  was  at  this 
school  that  he  picked  up  his  great  fondness 
for  music,  always  attending  the  concerts 
whenever  he  had  the  chance ;  and,  like  a  sage 
critic,  content  to  listen  with  silent  attention 
to  the  whole  performance." 

During  this  period  he  rapidly  grew  in 
sense  and  intelligence,  and  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  beyond  my  power  of  comprehen- 
sion, contrived  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  mighty  city. 
More  than  once  I  lost  him  in  the  heart  of 
East  London,  and  gave  him  up  as  gone  foi 
ever — after  long  and  weary  search.  But  on 
all  occasions,  on  reaching  home,  I  found 
that  he  had  got  there  safely,  though  covered  , 
with  mud,  long,  long  before  his  master,  whom 
he  welcomed  with  a  sort  of  frantic  delight. 

Any  one  who  has  kept  and  cared  for  a 
dog  of  his  own,  and  made  him  a  friend  and 
companion  as  God  intended  that  he  should 
be,  Avill  know  full  well  what  I  mean  when  I 
tell  of  these  things,  and  of  the  deep  affection 
which  he  showed  for  us  all,  and  of  the  hun- 
dred ways  in  which  he  showed  it.  He  would 
always  sleep  outside  a  certain  bedroom  door  ; 
he  always  knew  when  I  was  going  out  for  a 
walk,  when  I  was  busy,  when  I  was  sic^r 
(making  his  way  into  my  bedroom  in  spii 
of  all  obstacles);  when  I  was  joyful  and  when 
I  was  sad ;  inclined  to  talk  to  him,  or  to  be 
silent ;  and  to  every  one  of  these  different 
phases  he  fitted  his  behaviour.  His  one  aim 
and  end  was  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and 
in  doing  so  he  utterly  forgot  or  ignored  his 
own  troubles,  his  own  hunger  or  thirst,  weari- 
ness or  want.  If  there  were  a  dozen  cats  in 
the  garden — ^and  there  often  were — while  he 
pursued  them  with  unabated  vigour  at  any 
moment,  day  or  night,  he  never  made  the 
mistake  of  noticing  our  own  household  puss 
among  her  crowd  of  idle  acquaintances.  He 
knew  all  the  tradespeople  who  called,  and 
watched  them  serenely  from  the  grassplot ; 
but  no  one  single  tramp,  male  or  female, 
young  or  old,  ever  got  far  inside  the  great 

•  This  taste  he  carried  away  with  him  into  the  qxiiet  ot  a 
country  vicarage,  •where  he  insists  on  being  in  the  dravring- 
room  whenever  music  is  going  on." 
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gates  without  being  warned  off  as  a  tres- 
passer, by  a  short,  angry  bark  that  boded 
mischief. 

And,  of  all  these,  and  a  score  of  other  such 
doggish  works  and  ways,  many  so-called  wise 
people  there  are  who  say,  "  O  yes,  he  does 
this,  that,  and  the  other  by  INSTINCT,"  i.e. 
that  secret  influence  and  natural  faculty 
which  belongs  to  his  race,  and  which  he 
inherits  from  a  long  generation  of  fore- 
fathers ;  and  which,  like  everything  else  now- 
adays, has  grown  to  what  it  is  by  a  process 
of  evolution.  Not  by  any  direct  gift  of  intel- 
ligence placed  in  him  by  the  hand  of  a  living 
Creator,  as  we  Christians  believe,  but  by 
some  chance  sort  of  faculty  which,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  has,  so  to  speak,  created  itself 
and  slowly  ripened  into  keener  and  keener 
wit ;  from  the  first  atom  of  living  matter  (no 
better  than  a  sponge)  down  to  the  swift, 
bright  intelHgence  of  poor  old,  loving,  trust- 
ing and  trustworthy  Rough ! 

Now,  some  few  things  there  are  which 
may  fairly  be  put  down  to  instinct,  race, 
and  descent,  of  which  all  dogs  show  more  or 
less  trace.  They  cock  their  ears,  raise  or 
droop  the  tail,  snatch  at  a  bone,  or  scratch  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  whine,  bark,  and  howl, 
run,  jump,  or  roll — all  pretty  much  in  the 
same  fashion.  Rough,  as  you  may  see,  if 
you  watch  him  at  bed-time,  turns  round  and 
round  three  or  four  times  before  he  lies  down 
to  sleep,  because  his  forefathers  long,  long 
ago  thus  made  their  bed  among  the  long 
wild  grass  of  the  prairie.  He  is  crazily  fond 
of  fish,  because  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
his  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  lived, 
they  got  little  else  for  food ;  and  cares  no- 
thing for  the  bones  of  a  grouse  or  other  game, 
because  it  was  treason  to  eat  them  in  his 
old  home.  These  and  a  score  of  other  such 
habits  come  to  him  by  nature. 

But  who  taught  him  to  be  polite  to  little 
children,  to  growl  if  they  were  interfered 
with  in  the  house ;  nay,  to  bite  the  strange 
hand  that  struck  them  ?  Who  taught  him  to 
slink  under  a  chair,  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  when  an  old  lady,  a  total  stranger,  who 
hated  dogs,  came  into  the  room  in  search  of 
a  friendly  gossip  ?  or,  to  welcome  the  window- 
cleaner,  the  next  day  (also  a  total  stranger), 
who  was  specially  fond  of  dogs,  with  exube- 
rant delight?  Who  or  what  taught  him, 
months  after  this  first  and  only  meeting,  to 
find  out  this  very  man  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  London  street  and  insist  on  licking 
his  hand  1  Instinct,  in  such  cases,  could  have 
been  of  no  possible  help. 

We  come  then  to  the  narrow  border-land 


between  instinct  and  reason,  where  we  find  a 
dog  doing  things  to  which  we  can  find  no 
key  but  the  possession  of  a  higher  power  that 
none  but  an  Almighty  Creator  could  have 
planted  in  him;  and  of  which  we  will  cite 
two  examples,  before  coming  to  that  special 
one  which  gives  its  name  to  this  little  paper. 
Brodrip,  the  famous  naturalist,  says — 

"  We  were  once  walking  down  a  hilly  field  hy  a 
path  which  ended  al  a  stUe,  opening  upon  a  road 
that  ran  east  and  west,  and  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  running  north  and  south.  Presently 
a  dog  passed  with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground, 
keeping  the  downward  path  till  he  got  to  the  stile, 
through  which  he  squeezed  hitnseK,  and  with  his 
nose  still  down  he  first  hunted  busUy  along  the 
eastern  branch,  and  then  along  the  western.  He 
then  retraced  his  steps,  and  when  he  came  opposite 
to  the  northern  road  he  lifted  up  his  head,  looked 
about  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  off  along  that 
road  as  hard  as  he  could  go  without  putting  hig 
nose  to  the  ground,  as  if  thinking  to  himseK — *  he 
is  not  gone  that  way,  nor  that  way — therefore  he 
must  have  gone  this  way ;  and  after  him  I  go.' 
This  surely  was  a  clear  case  of  reasoning,  like  a 
human  being." 

Take  another  case,  that  of  a  dog  at  a  lonely 
farm-house  among  the  hills.  One  Saturday 
afternoon  his  master  took  him  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town  where  there  was  a  meat-market, 
and  where  among  the  stalls  "Jack"  picked 
up  a  stray  bone,  made  a  good  supper,  and 
then  trotted  home  behind  the  cart  as  usuaJ. 
That  day  week,  and  on  every  succeeding 
Saturday,  when  he  could  get  away  unseen, 
he  disappeared  from  the  farm,  went  as  hard 
as  his  legs  would  carry  him  into  the  market 
town,  foraged  about  among  the  stalls,  and 
always  managed  to  reach  home  before  dark. 

He  never  set  out  on  any  day  but  Satur- 
day, the  only  market  day,  and  then  rarely 
missed  going;  so  that  at  last  the  butchers 
began  to  know  him,  and  to  wonder  where 
his  master  could  be. 

This,  again,  was  a  clear  case  of  reasoning, 
though  how  Jack  gained  his  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  and  learned  to  count  the  days  of 
the  week,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain. 
But  count  he  did,  and  made  a  good  use  of 
his  counting.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
story  of  my  own  dog,  "  Rough,"  who  after 
his  six  years  of  London  life,  suddenly  found . 
himself  transported  sixty  miles  away  to  a 
lonely  vicarage  among  the  woods.  It  was  a 
total  change  to  him,  as  to  all  of  us.  But  he 
made  himself  at  home  at  once ;  soon  learned 
to  find  his  way  in  all  directions  by  road,  lane, 
and  field  ;  and  rejoiced  to  race  after  a  stray 
rabbit,  as  he  had  once  done  after  grimalkin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  a  cat 
within  half  a  mile  of  us.  His  country  life 
agreed  with  him.     He   grew   thinner,   and, 
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after  a  good  swim  or  two  in  the  pond,  got 
rid  of  all  his  old  London  smut,  and  wore  a 
shirt-front  and  stockings  of  snowy  w^hite. 

But  what  amazed  us  most  was  his  be- 
haviour on  Sunday.  On  any  other  day  of 
the  week — let  the  hour  or  the  weather  be 
what  it  might — if  any  two  of  us  set  out  for 
a  walk,  his  greatest  joy  was  to  go  with  us. 
Nothing  but  the  sternest  command  could 
stop  or  stay  his  rush  of  dehght  down  to  the 
garden  gate.  But  on  the  one  day  of  happy 
rest,  his  whole  mood  was  changed.  He  saw 
us  getting  ready  to  go,  pass  out  under  the 
porch  as  usual,  and  down  the  gravel  path  by 
the  tom-tit's  letter-box ;  but  all  this  he  saw 
unmoved.  There  he  sat  on  the  la^vn,  in  front 
of  the  house,  watching  us  go,  with  a  steady 
gaze,  but  not  one  inch  would  he  stir  from 
his  place,  even  if  called. 

There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  which  says, 

"  He's  a  good  dog  tliat  goes  to  church," 

but  wdiieh  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to 
"  Rouo-h,"  w^ho  no  doubt  has  never  heard  of 
it.  He  can,  of  course,  have  no  possible  no- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  Sunday,  the  holy 
and  happy  da}^  for  us  all, 

"  Sweet  day  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky," 

but  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  by 
some  means  or  other,  best  known  to  himself 
— a  mystery  to  us — he  has  learned  that  the 
day  is  not  as  other  days  to  him.  We  go  for 
a  walk  in  which  he  cannot  join  us  ;  it  is  his 
duty  to  mount  guard  at  home,  and  he  is  con- 


tent to  do  it.  No  chiming  of  Sunday  bells 
can  give  him  a  hint,  for  our  little  church 
among  the  woods  is  too  far  aw^ay  for  any 
sound  of  its  solitary  bell  to  reach  us.  Nor 
can  the  fact  of  our  carrying  books  with  us  at 
all  guide  him ;  for  I  never  go  out  without  a 
book  of  some  kind  or  other  in  my  hand. 

More  than  this,  no  sooner  are  our  two 
services  over,  and  we  set  out  for  an  evening- 
stroll,  than  he  knows  full  well  that  his  special 
duty  is  over  ;  and  he  scours  about  the  garden, 
and  barks  for  joy  to  find  himself  once  more 
free  to  join  those  whom  he  loves,  in  the 
evening  sunshine.  Who,  then,  gave  to  him 
this  strange  and  happy  gift  of  intelligence  1 
He,  only  He,  who  ordained  "  The  Day,"  and 
has  taught  us,  His  wiser  and  greater  crea- 
tures, to  know  and  understand  the  peace  and 
blessing  which  Sunday  brings  to  all  who 
keep  it  with  a  loving  heart.  He,  only  He, 
who  teaches  the  bee  to  fashion  her  dainty 
cell  of  wax,  as  she  fashioned  it  thousands  of 
years  ago  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise ;  the 
bird  to  build  her  nest  and  feed  her  young  ; 
the  ant  to  store  up  food  for  the  dark  days 
of  winter,  and  the  golden  butterfly  to  sport 
in  the  sunshine.  He,  only  He,  who  paints 
with  silver  beauty  the  lily  of  the  field,  and 
crowns  with  its  own  special  grace  the  tin}^ 
moss  in  the  wall ;  the  same  living  loving 
hand  that  decks  with  crimson  glory  the 
dying  leaves  of  autumn,  and  even,  in  these 
days  of  wintry  storm,  doth  set  his  bow  in 
the  clouds  as  a  sign  of  hope,  resurrection, 
and  coming  life. 
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''rjERE  they  come!  here  they  come!" 
-tJ_  These  words  were  uttered  by  a  group 
of  villagers,  mostly  women  and  girls,  who 
were  assembled  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
picturesque  lanes  in  Cornwall.  A  row  of 
nine  or  ten  white  cottages,  with  their  pretty 
trim  gardens  stretching  in  front  of  them, 
were  situated  parallel  with  the  high  road 
v/here  the  little  group  had  taken  up  their 
stand.  Sheltered  from  the  keen  east  wind 
which  was  anything  but  pleasant,  though  it 
was  a  beautiful,  bright,  cold  morning  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  they  were  waiting 
to  see  a  village  wedding  pass  on  its  way  to 
the  church. 

Mary  Hewett,  the  bride,  was  one  of 
themselves,  and  a  credit  to  the  village.  She 
had  been  a  valued  servant  at  the  Hall  for 
nineteen  years ;  first  as  nurse,  and  after  her 


young  charges  ceased  to  want  a  nurse  she 
had  remained  as  a  generally  tiseful  on-looker 
and  housekeeper  in  the  family,  and  was  so 
well  thought  of  by  her  master  and  mistrc- 
and  their  friends  generally,  that  nearly  evci;. 
lady  in  the  village  had  made  her  some  little 
appropriate  present  to  mark  the  regard  in 
which  she  was  held.  Even  the  cliildren  in 
her  Sunday-school  class,  which  she  regular:  ' 
held  every  Sunday  afternoon,  had  add 
their  pence  voluntarily  to  buy  "Teacher 
Mary  "  a  parting  gift. 

"  Here  they  come,  sure  enough  !  Oh,  my ! 
Look!  The  drivers  has  white  gloves  on 
and  button-holes  !  just  like  gentlemen."  At 
this  moment  one  of  three  carriages  passed, 
in  which  were  the  two  sisters  of  the  bride — 
two  nice-looking  young  women,  prettily 
dressed — and  the   bridegroom-elect,   a  fine, 
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hale-looking  man  about  forty,  and  a  slim 
youth  of  sixteen  as  his  best  man.  "  Oh  ! 
that's  Mr,  Holdfast,  of  Holly  Farm,  and 
Master  Herbert,  the  Squire's  youngest  son ; 
and  Phoebe  and  Jessie,  don't  they  just  look 
nice  and  happy !  and  what  beautiful  nosegays 
they  have  !  "  "  Ah  !  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be 
married  like  that ! "  These  and  similar 
phrases  were  indulged  in  by  several  of  the 
girls  as  the  second  carriage  passed  along. 
"  There's  the  young  ladies — her  young  ladies, 
as  she  always  calls  them.  Did  you  see  Mrs. 
Wybrow  as  was  married  last  fall  1  and  Miss 
Daisy,  and  Miss  Ellen,  and  their  cousin.  Miss 
Graham,  who  is  staying  mth  them  at  the 
Hall  1  Where  did  they  get  all  those  beauti- 
ful flowers  that  they  are  scattering  from  the 
carriage  windows  ?  Stop  !  here  comes  Mary 
in  the  carriage  with  the  old  Squire.  Let's 
give  her  a  good  cheer  as  she  passes  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake." 

"Ay,  and  one  for  the  Squire  too,  mates," 
said  a  man  in  fisherman's  garb,  who,  with  his 
boy,  had  joined  the  group  ;  "  and  a  regular 
hearty  one  let  it  be,  for  he's  the  right  sort 
of  a  gentleman." 

It  was  generally  known  that  he  was  to 
stand  by  his  old  servant  in  place  of  her  own 
father  and  mother ;  both  of  them  had  died 
since  she  went  into  his  service  nineteen  years 
ago. 

"Ah,  yes !  "said  a  miserable-looking  woman, 
who  had  just  come  out  of  one  of  the  cottages. 
Poor  soul,  she  looked  the  most  slovenly  and 
wretched  of  the  party ;  both  her  eyes  were 
blackened,  and  her  arms  yet  reeking  from 
the  wash-tub.  "  Ah,  yes  !  she  is  near  upon 
my  age."     And  the  last  carriage  passed. 

"  Your  age ! "  said  one  of  the  boys.  "Come, 
I  like  that.  Why  you  looks  old  enough  to 
be  her  mother,  you  do." 

"  That's  because  she's  had  a  better  billet 
all  this  time  than  mine  has  been.  She's  not 
three  months  younger  than  me,  and  if  I  had 
not  been  a  fule  (fool)  I  might  have  had  her 
place,  and  perhaps  been  as  well  off  as  she 
is." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Susan  Gray,"  said  one  of 
the  girls.  "We  may  as  well  wait  to  see 
them  come  back,  they  can't  be  long  now." 

The  woman  thus  appealed  to  supported 
herself  against  a  gate-post  and  began. 

"You  mind  that  her  father  and  mother 
li^■ed  beside  mine  when  we  were  both  young, 
and  both  our  mothers  took  in  laundry-work 
for  the  gentlefolks.  One  day  Madame  Morris, 
the  Vicar's  sister,  came  to  mother,  and  as  she 
saw  me  helping  mother  ironing  the  fine 
things,  she  says,  '  Do  you  think  Susan  could 


take  a  place  as  under  housemaid  where  she 
would  have  to  get  up  a  few  neckerchiefs  and 
shirts?  My  brother.  Admiral  Oldford,  is 
wanting  such  an  one,  and  he  asked  me  to 
look  out  for  him.' 

"  '  Oh,  ma'am  ! '  says  mother,  quite  pleased, 
'  I  am  sure  she  could ;  and  if  you  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  say  a  good  word  for  Susan  by 
way  of  recommending,  I  know  she  would 
be  grateful  and  try  to  do  her  best.  I  know 
she  could,  for  she  is  a  great  help  to  me.' 

"Well,  we  waited  a  fortnight  and  then 
Madame  called  again  and  said,  '  My  brother 
has  consented  to  try  Susan,  and  she  will 
be  expected  there  next  week.  She  is  to 
have  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  my  brother  is 
sure  to  raise  her  wages  when  she  deserves 
more  '  Oh !  how  pleased  we  all  were.  Mother 
set  to  work  to  get  me  ready,  and  when  the 
day  came  I  was  put  into  Saunders's  waggon, 
with  my  nice  little  box  of  clothes  all  as  neat 
and  nice  as  could  be.  The  coachman  met 
the  waggon  in  London  and  took  me  straight 
to  Admiral  Oldford's  house  in  Bedford 
Square.  I  never  was  in  such  a  grand  house 
in  my  life,  and  everything  in  it  surprised  me 
so  that  I  hardly  knew  how  to  describe  it  to 
mother  when  I  wrote  home.  Admiral  Old- 
ford  was  an  old  bachelor ;  he  kept  a  coach 
and  horses  and  six  servants — the  coachman, 
footman,  his  own  man,  Mr.  Newton,  who 
went  with  him  everywhere ;  and  besides 
these,  there  was  the  cook  (and  housekeeper), 
an  upper  housemaid,  and  me.  The  Admiral 
went  out  a  great  deal,  indeed,  he  seldom 
dined  at  home,  and  at  first  I  used  to  wonder 
how  work  could  be  found  for  so  many  ser- 
vants. I  had  been  told  that  one  of  my 
duties  would  be  to  '  get  up '  his  neck-cloths 
and  shirts,  with  small  plaited  frills  as  were 
then  worn,  and  I  had  always  been  thought 
a  good  hand  at  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  laun- 
dry-work was  sent  out  to  be  done.  I  was  so 
happy  and  thought  myself  so  fortunate  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  utmost  to 
please.  But  a  tempter  came  in  the  form  of 
the  cook,  and  I  was  '  fule '  enough  to  be 
swayed  by  her. 

"'What  nonsense  it  is,'  she  said,  *for 
master  to  have  his  fine  things  done  at  home 
when  he  can  well  afford  to  have  them  done 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  things  !  don't  you 
do  them.' 

"  '  Oh, '  said  I,  '  I  was  mostly  hired  for 
this.  Madame  said  she  chose  me  for  this 
work.' 

"  '  Stuff !  "  says  she ;  '  you  put  a  smudge 
on  the  frills  now  and  then  and  the  Ad- 
miral  will  soon  give  up  bothering  us  with 
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having  them  done  at  home,  and  we  shall 
then  have  more  time  for  ourselves,  you 
know."  So  I  took  her  advice,  worse  luck 
for  me.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  fault 
was  found,  and  Mr.  Newton  brought  the 
things  to  me  and  pointed  out  the  smudges, 
and  said  I  was  to  go  to  the  master.  The 
dear,  kind  old  gentleman  was  so  gentle  in 
what  he  said,  that  I  felt  sorry  for  what  I  had 
done,  and  said  that  I  would  try  and  do  them 
better  next  time.  But  next  time  I  did  them 
worse;  ay,  and  the  next  time  after  that 
worse  and  worse.  JVtr.  Newton  brought 
them  down  to  me  all  crumpled  up,  and  said 
it  is  of  no  use  your  trying  to  do  these  things, 
and  master  says  they  are  to  be  put  out  to  be 
done  with  the  others  in  future.  I  remember 
well  the  sly  look  of  triumph  the  cook  gave 
me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  There,  I  told  you 
so  ! '  and  I  was  no  more  bothered  with  get- 
ting up  the  master's  things.  But  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  not  gained  much,  for  cook 
expected  me  to  sit  up  half  the  night  very 
often  goffering  and  small  plaiting  her  own 
finery.  Well,  this  went  on  for  nearly  three 
months  when  one  day  Madame  came  to  see 
the  Admiral  and  I  was  sent  for. 

" '  Susan,'  said  she,  '  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
brother  is  not  pleased  with  you,  and  you  must 
leave.' 


*' 'Oh,  ma'am,'  I  cried,  *  I  will  endeavour 
to  do  better,  I  will  indeed.  Do  please  try  me 
once  more ! ' 

"'No,  my  good  girl,'  said  he,  'you 
have  tried  over  and  over  again  and  failed.' 
So  I  had  to  go.  Mary  Hewett,  who  has  just 
gone  by,  came  into  my  place  and  stayed 
there  until  the  good  old  Admiral  died,  eight- 
een months  after.  He  left  each  of  his  ser- 
vants twenty-five  pounds  and  six  months' 
wages ;  and  just  at  this  time  the  Squire 
wanted  a  nurse  for  the  young  squire  who  is 
now  abroad,  and  Mary  got  the  place,  and 
has  been  there  ever  since.  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
minded  the  advice  my  dear  father  gave  me 
when  I  left  him!  'Susan,'  said  he,  'remem- 
ber this  text,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." '  I  might  now 
be  as  respected  and  well-off  as  she  is,  instead 
of  what  I  am.  Not  that  my  poor  Jim  is  bad- 
hearted  either  when  he  is  sober,  but  he  is 
furious  when  the  drink's  in,"  said  she,  wiping 
her  poor  bruised  eyes  with  her  apron.  "  Well, 
now  I  must  go  ;  standing  here  gossiping  will 
not  do  my  washing  for  me  !  " 

"  Oh,  here  they  are  coming  ! "  shouted  the 
youngsters.  "  Hurrah  !  hurrah !  for  Joseph 
and  Mary  Holdfast ; "  and  a  shower  of  rustic 
old  shoes  greeted  the  cortege  as  it  drove  past 
to  the  Hall. 

E.    F.    SMART. 
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SHORT  SUNDAY  Er:ENING   TALKS   WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Gentle  Jesns,  meek  and  mild." 

Lesson :  Matthew  vi.  5—15. 

CHILDREN    PRAYING. 

^pHE  disciples  of  the  Lord  had  many  things 
J-  to  learn.  Among  these  they  had  to 
learn  to  pray.  One  day  one  of  them  said  to 
Jesus,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  And  He 
taught  them,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 
You  also,  like  the  disciples,  are  learners,  and, 
like  them,  you  have  to  learn  to  pray.  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  if  I  can  help  you  in 
this  by  a  short  lesson  on  prayer. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  is,  that  it 
is  to  God  we  pray.  Although  we  cannot 
see  Him,  He  is  beside  us  and  hears  our 
prayer.  It  is  only  He  who  can  give  us  what 
we  ask.  He  is  more  willing  to  give  than  we 
are  to  ask.  He  is  our  Father,  and  our  })rayers 
aj'e  a  joy  to  Him. 


It  is  the  heart  that  prays.  That  is  the 
next  thing  to  understand.  We  can  pray 
without  words.  By  the  lifting  up  of  the 
hands,  by  the  stretching  out  of  the  arms,  we 
can  pray.  We  can  pray  by  looks.  But  in  all 
these  ways  the  prayer  must  come  first  from 
the  heart.  A  prayer  that  does  not  come 
from  the  heart  is  not  prayer  at  all. 

In  one  of  our  hymns  it  is  said,  "  Prayer  is 
the  burden  of  a  sigh.  The  falling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye.  When  none 
but  God  is  near."  It  is  all  that,  just  because 
it  rises  from  the  heart.  Often  we  cannot 
find  right  words  for  prayer.  But  God  is  so 
good  to  us,  that  if  in  our  heart  we  wish  for 
a  good  thing,  He  accepts  our  wish  as  a 
prayer. 

About  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
there  lived  at  Dresden,  in  Germany,  in  a 
lordly  mansion,  a  little  boy  about  seven  years 
of  age.     He  was  a  nobleman's  son.     He  was 
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very  pious.  He  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  greatly. 
He  thought  of  Him  as  a  friend.  He  would 
slnit  himself  up  in  his  room  and  have  long 
talks  with  Him.  And  he  liked  to  pray  to 
Him.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  prayed 
was  this :  He  took  little  slips  of  paper,  and 
'On  those  wrote  his  prayers.  They  were  very 
short.  "  Make  me  thy  child,  dear  Jesus,"  he 
would  write.  Then  he  opened  the  window 
and  threw  them  out,  and  as  the  slips  of  paper 
fluttered  in  the  wind  he  thought  they  were 
going  up  to  Jesus. 

But  although  that  was  a  very  simple 
way  of  prayer — a  very  little  child's  way — it 
was  real  prayer.  It  came  from  the  heart, 
and  it  w^ent  to  the  heart  of  Jesus.  He  heard 
these  prayers  that  came  fluttering  through 
the  air,  and  He  answered  them ;  He  made 
the  good  boy  a  good  man.  He  grew  to  be  a 
great  preacher  of  Christ's  gospel.  He  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  Church — ^the 
Church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren — and  he 
was  the  means,  through  this  Church,  of 
sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen  all  over 
the  world.  His  name,  when  he  became  a 
man,  was  Count  Zinzendorf. 

Another  thing  to  understand  when  we  pray 
is,  that  we  ought  to  be  very  earnest ;  we 
ought  really  to  wish  what  we  pray  for,  and 
we  ought  to  wish  it  with  all  our  heart.  Once 
upon  a  time,  many  long  years  ago,  a  king  of 
Israel  was  in  great  trouble.  Enemies  were 
coming  into  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  afraid. 
He  went  to  the  prophet  Elisha  to  ask  advice, 
to  learn  what  he  ought  to  do.  This  was  a 
way  of  praying  which  people  had  in  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  They  went  to  the  prophet, 
but  it  was  to  ask  something  from  God.  The 
prophet  was  sick  and  in  bed,  and  near  to 
die ;  but  he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  king's 
trouble.  Then  he  said,  "  Take  your  bow 
and  arrows  and  open  the  window  and  shoot." 
The  prophet  was  trying  the  man,  of  what 
kind  of  spirit  he  was.  The  king  opened  the 
window  and  shot.  And  Elisha  said,  "  That 
is  the  arrow  of  deliverance ;  thou  shalt  de- 
liver thy  country  from  thine  enemies."  Then 
he  said,  trying  him  yet  more,  "  Take  all  your 
arrows  in  a  sheaf  and  smite  the  ground  with 
them."  The  king  took  the  sheaf  of  arrows 
in  his  arms  and  smote  the  ground,  once, 
twice,  thrice.  And  then  he  stopped.  But 
the  prophet  was  angry,  and  said,  "You  should 
not  have  stopped ;  3^ou  should  have  gone  on 
smiting,  five,  six  times,  and  thou  mightest 
have  smitten  thine  enemies  utterly."  You  see 
the  king  was  not  earnest  enough.  His  coming 
to  the  prophet  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  kind 
of  praying.      Although  asking  advice  from 


I  Elisha,   it  was  really  God's  advice   he   was 

\  seeking.  But  he  wanted  earnestness,  and  he 
did  not  get  one-half  of  what  God  was  will- 
ing to  give  him. 

j      I  think  God  is  very  pleased  when  children 

I  pray  for  others. 

It  is  not  more  than  ten  years  since  that 
there  was  living  in  the  city  of  New  York  an 
English  family,  the  father  of  which  was  an 
actor.  A  most  worthy  man  he  was,  upright 
in  all  his  ways,  and  a  Christian  who  prayed 
to  God  daily  with  his  wife  and  children.  But 
he  had  not  prospered  in  his  acting.  Although 
he  was  never  without  engagements,  he  was 
only  set  to  act  in  humble  characters  of  the 
play  and  in  short  pieces. 

One  night  there  happened  to  come  into 
the  theatre  where  he  was  playing  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  in  a  distant  city.  He  was  looking 
about  among  the  New  York  theatres  for  an 
actor  to  take  leading  characters,  and  he 
was  struck  with  the  acting  of  the  young 
Englishman.      He  sent  for  him;  he  had  a 


long  talk  with  him. 


Then  he  engaged  him 


to  come  to  his  theatre  and  play  Othello. 
You  may  be  sure  the  young  actor  was  very 
anxious  to  do  well.  He  left  his  wife  and 
little  boy  at  New  York,  and  went  down  to 
the  far-off  city  to  do  his  best. 

That  night,  when  his  boy  was  going  to 
bed  and  saying  his  prayers  at  his  mother's 
knee,  he  said,  after  all  his  every -day 
prayer  had  been  spoken,  "And,  dear  Father, 
help  papa  this  night  to  play  Othello  well." 
And  that  night  his  papa  did  play  Othello 
well.  And  he  said  afterwards,  "  I  believe 
God  heard  the  prayer  my  dear  boy  prayed 
for  me."     And  I  believe  it  too. 

But  no  doubt  children,  and  everybody 
else,  have  to  pray  first  for  themselves.  We 
need  to  have  good  feelings  and  good  wishes 
before  we  can  pray  for  others.  And  it  is 
only  from  God  we  can  obtain  these.  When 
praying  for  ourselves  we  should  think  of 
ourselves  as  very  humble  people,  very  weak 
and  small.  In  the  parable  of  the  two  men  who 
went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray,  the  publican 
said,  "God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
And  God  liked  that.  There  is  a  psalm  which 
helps  us  to  know  what  a  child  should  think 
when  praying  to  God.  In  it  God  tells 
us  first  what  He  is :  "I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt."  That  tells  how  strong  He  is,  and 
how  well  able  to  answer  prayer.  Then  He 
says,  "  Open  thy  mouth  wide  and  I  will 
fill  it."  This  great  God  who  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  speaks  to  the 
people  who  pray  to  Him  as  if  they  were 
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little  birds.  The  little  bird  opens  its  mouth, 
and  the  parent  bird  fills  it.  And  God  does 
that.  The  little  bird  opening  its  mouth  is  a 
picture  of  a  child  praying,  and  the  big  bird 
putting  food  into  the  open  mouth  is  a  picture 
of  God  answering  prayer. 

But  now  I  will  stop.  I  hope  every  child 
to  whom  I  speak  knows,  and  can  repeat, 
and  every  evening  does  repeat,  the  beautiful 
prayer : 

"  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild, 
Look  upon  a  little  child, 
Pity  my  simplicity, 
Suffer  me  to  come  to  thee." 

SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  God,  make  my  life  a  little  light." 

Lesson  :  Luke  xvi.  19—31. 

INWARD    RICHES. 

In  the  month  of  March  last  year  I  was 
one  forenoon  walking  along  the  road  on 
which  my  house  stands.  And  I  saw,  forward 
on  the  same  footpath,  a  little  message  girl 
coming  in  my  direction.  We  were  the  only 
people  on  the  road  at  that  moment,  and  I 
had  a  full  view  of  her  as  she  came  near.  She 
was  about  ten  years  old.  She  was  poorly 
but  not  barely  dressed.  Her  face  had  been 
washed,  but  not  as  well  as  it  might  have 
been ;  and  she  was  carrying  a  light  basket 
with  a  number  of  parcels  in  it. 

I  might  have  passed  and  taken  no  notice 
of  her ;  but  when  she  was  within  a  few  steps 
of  me,  I  saw  her  suddenly  stopping  at  an 
open  gate  and  heard  her  giving  a  loud  cry  of 
delight.  She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
eagerly  looking  in,  and  there  was  a  glow  of 
pleasure  on  her  face.  When  I  came  up  to 
the  gate  I  also  looked  in,  and  I  was  very 
nearly  crying  out  like  the  little  girl,  for 
there,  inside,  all  the  way  from  the  gate  to 
the  door  of  the  house  to  which  it  led,  was  a 
deep  border  of  crocuses,  as  yellow  as  gold, 
and  a  hundred  times  more  beautiful. 

I  am  sure  the  little  girl  could  not  help 
crying  out.  I  dare  say  she  did  not  know 
that  she  had  made  any  sound.  The  flowers 
were  lovely.  She  had  come  upon  the  sight 
of  them  suddenly.  Her  eyes  were  filled  Math 
their  beauty.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
glad,  and  her  heart  gave  out  its  joy  in  the 
little  cry  I  heard. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  She  hurried 
onward  with  her  message,  and  I  went  forward 
on  my  way.  But  as  I  went  stepping  on  I 
began  to  think  over  what  I  had  seen.  I 
thought  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  sending 
us  beautiful  flowers,  like  the  crocus,  every 
spring.      I   thought   also   of    His    fatherly 


kindness  in  putting  the  love  of  flowers 
and  the  sense  of  their  beauty  into  so  many 
hearts. 

Then  it  came  into  my  mind  that  this  lovo 
of  flowers  was  in  Jesus  when  He  was  a  child. 
And  I  began  to  fancy  that  perhaps  it  was 
some  -field  of  lilies  He  had  seen  in  His  child- 
hood, that  he  remembered  when  he  said : 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow."  I  remembered  that  He  also  was  poor 
when  He  was  a  child,  as  poor  to  look  at,  it 
may  be,  as  the  little  message  girl  I  had  met. 
And  that  led  me  to  the  thoughts  which 
I  shall  give  you  as  this  evening's  lesson. 

The  message  girl  was  poor  in  outward 
things ;  but  in  inward  things  she  was  not 
poor.  She  had  this  love  of  flowers — this 
sense  of  their  beauty.  She  had  no  money> 
no  fine  clothes,  no  expensive  toys,  as  children 
who  l^elong  to  rich  people  have.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  have  a  very  full  dinner  that  day. 
But  she  had  this,  which  Jesus  also  had,  she 
had  joy  in  admiring  the  beautiful  flowers 
which  her  Heavenly  Father  had  made.  Al- 
though she  might  never  think  of  it  in  this 
way,  it  was  a  kind  of  worship.  There  was 
praise  to  God  in  her  joy.  It  will  go  with 
her  through  life.  It  will  be  with  her  when 
she  becomes  an  old  woman.  It  was  a  portion 
of  that  riches  our  Saviour  tells  of  when  He 
speaks  of  being  rich  towards  God. 

It  is  not  money  only  that  God  gives  to 
make  people  rich.  He  gives  good  thoughts, 
good  desires,  good  feelings.  He  enriches  His 
children  with  contentment,  and  humility, 
and  innocence,  and  honesty,  and  the  spirit 
of  prayer  and  love.  And  when  these,  or  any 
of  these,  come  into  a  heart,  it  is  a  heart  >ich 
with  riches  of  heaven. 

On  the  day  when  I  met  the  little  message 
girl  I  happened  to  be  going  to  see  a  friend 
who  had  a  boy  at  sea;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
going  to  ask  whether  any  letter  from  him 
had  come.  And  that  very  day  a  letter  hm 
come  from  him.  It  was  full  of  stories  aboiii 
his  sea  life  and  his  fellow  sailors  and  his 
ship.  As  I  read  the  close-written  pages,  I 
said  to  myself  :  "  They  are  written  by  one 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  to  the  dear 
ones  of  home."  All  these  stories  were  sent 
to  make  them  happy.  But  I  came  to  one 
passage  in  which  this  love  came  out  in  every 
word.  "  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,"  he  wrot^ 
"and  we  were  making  our  way  down  tlic 
coast  of  South  America,  but  out  of  sight  of 
land.  I  had  an  hour  or  two  to  myself.  As 
I  sat  on  the  deck,  looking  out  on  the  sea,  in 
which  I  did  not  see  a  single  sail,  but  only 
waves  and  here  and  there  a  fish  leaping  out 
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of  the  water,  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
you  all  at  '  29.'  I  saw  the  parlour  in  which 
I  have  been  so  happy.  I  saw  you,  dear 
mother  and  father,  and  Jean  and  Tom  and 
Andie,  sitting  in  your  usual  places.  I  thought 
it  was  Sunday  evening.  The  lamp  was  lit 
and  father  was  reading  the  Bible.  Then  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  you  all  kneeling 
down  for  evening  prayer.  And  I  really 
thought  I  heard  my  father  saying,  'And 
bless  our  dear  boy  at  sea.'" 

jSFow  what  I  want  to  say  to  you  is,  that 
that  vision  of  his  home  and  the  love  out  of 
which  it  arose,  were  real  riches  to  that  boy — 
inward  riches — riches  which  God  gave  him 
to  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness  and  help  him 
to  keep  good. 

When  the  Lord  wants  to  make  a  man 
very  rich  He  puts  a  great  love  into  his 
heart.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  there  was  a  monk 
living  who  was  called  Fra  Bernando.  He 
lived  in  a  great  house  with  other  monks,  and 
he  was  supposed  to  be  holy  and  happy  as 
his  brother  monks  were ;  but  he  was  neither 
holy  nor  happy.  He  was  most  unhappy  :  he 
was  as  poor  a  man  as  then  lived.  In  his 
soul  was  neither  faith,  nor  love,  nor  wish  to 
pray,  nor  vision  of  God.  He  was  a  lonesome 
and  miserable  man. 

While  he  was  in  this  sad  state — his  soul 
empty  of  good  things — there  fell  a  great 
pestilence  on  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  "  It 
is  the  plague,"  the  people  said  to  each  other, 
and  many  fled ;  but  Fra  Bernando  was  not 
one  of  these.  His  heart  was  touched :  he 
saw  the  misery  of  the  people.  He  went  out 
every  day  among  the  sick  and  the  dying  to 
give  them  help  and  comfort.  He  was  like  an 
angel  of  God  in  the  homes  of  the  people; 
and  he  himself  became  happy.  He  was  no 
longer  lonesome  :  he  found  friends  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  every  street.  The  old 
empty  heart  disappeared,  and  a  heart  with 
pity  and  love  in  it  came  into  its  place. 
But  still  he  had  no  vision  of  God. 

One  day,  however,  this  good  thing  also 
began  to  enter  his  heart.  He  was  visiting  a 
poor  widow  who  had  the  plague.  She  was 
dying.  "  0  dear  Fra  Bernando,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  willing  to  die,  but  who  is  to  care  for 
my  boy  and  girl  ?"  She  turned  her  fast 
closing  eyes  upon  him :  she  called  on  him 
with  her  last  Avords  to  take  care  of  her 
children, 

Fra  Bernando  took  the  children  home 
with  him.  He  made  a  bed  for  them  in  his 
cell :  he  became  nurse  and  father  and  mother 
to  them  :  he  told  them  stories  when  his  day's 


work  was  done.  When  the  plague  left  the 
city  he  took  them  walks  into  the  country : 
he  played  with  them :  he  taught  them  to 
read  :  he  taught  them  to  pray.  Love  to  the 
two  orphans  sprang  up  in  his  heart.  He 
loved  them  with  a  great  love;  and  as  he 
felt  the  working  of  this  love  in  his  heart,  he 
began  to  know  and  believe  the  love  that  was 
working  in  the  heart  of  God  for  himself.  He 
became  a  holy  and  happy  man;  and  faith 
and  love  and  peace  and  joy,  like  so  many 
angels,  took  up  their  abode  in  his  heart. 


THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven." 

Lesson :  1  John  iv.  1 — 8. 

OUE   INHEEITANCE. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  the 
village  of  Churchill,  in  Oxfordshire,  there 
was  living  a  little  boy.  He  was  a  scholar  in 
a  foundation  school  there.  His  mother  was 
dead.  His  father  was  away,  he  knew  not 
where.  And  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
old  grandfather.  The  grandfather  was  very 
poor.  He  was  curate  in  the  parish  church 
and  lived  in  a  miserable  house.  This  house, 
when  the  boy  was  not  at  school,  was  his 
home.  He  was  glad  to  escape  from  it  and 
wander  by  the  river  banks. 

In  these  walks  the  thoughts  of  the  boy 
went  back  into  former  times.  Poor  though 
his  old  grandfather  and  he  were  now,  he 
knew  that  they  belonged  to  an  old  and 
famous  family  who  once  owned  great  lands 
and  houses.  The  boy  liked  to  ask  the  old 
people  he  knew  about  the  old  times.  He 
liked  to  hear  them  tell  of  ancestors  who  were 
great,  and  lived  in  the  great  houses  of  the 
family.  Especially  he  liked  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  If  my  ancestors  had  kept  the  lands 
and  houses  in  their  possession,  I  should  have 
been  heir  to-day."  One  day — a  bright  sum- 
mer day  it  was — he  was  sitting  on  the  river 
bank,  and  the  thought  came  into  his  mind, 
that  he  might  one  day  become  rich  and  buy 
back  the  old  inheritance.  He  was  only 
seven  years  old  at  the  time.  But  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  will  try  for  that."_ 

That  thought  never  left  him.  When  he 
became  a  young  man  he  was  sent  out  to 
India.  There  he  rose  from  one  good  posi- 
tion to  another,  till  at  last  he  became 
Governor-General  of  the  Province  and  a 
wealthy  man.  Then  he  came  back  to 
England,  and  by-and-by  the  dream  of  his  boy- 
hood was  fulfilled  :  he  bought  back  the  old  in- 
heritance. 
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That  is  the  story  of  Warren  Hastings. 
It  was  a  great  dream  to  dream.  It  was  a 
great  end  to  reach.  But  it  is  not  every  boy 
whose  ancestors  had  great  lands  and  houses, 
and  of  the  few  who  have,  it  is  only  one  now 
and  again  who  has  the  chances  of  being  rich 
which  young  Hastings  had.  That  is  true. 
But  the  story  is  worth  knowing  and  think- 
ing about  for  all  that.  To  know  of  an  in- 
heritance is  a  great  thing  in  a  boy's  life.  To 
be  an  heir  to  an  inheritance  is  a  great  thing. 
It  stirs  the  blood  to  think  that  parks  and 
mansions  and  hills  and  dales  shall  one  day 
belong  to  our  very  selves. 

But  now  I  wish  to  show  you  that  every 
boy  and  girl  among  you  is  an  heir,  and  heir 
to  an  inheritance  greater  than  Warren 
Hastings  bought  back.  It  was  but  a  little 
bit  of  England  he  bought  back.  But  you 
are  the  heirs  of  all  England,  of  all  Scotland 
too.  This  country  was  made  for  you,  and 
for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  it  has 
been  growing  great  for  you.  It  was  ready 
for  you  when  you  were  born.  It  is  yours 
now,  your  country,  your  home.  The  har- 
bours along  its  shores  from  which  famous 
mariners  went  forth  to  discover  new  coun- 
tries belong  to  you.  The  hills  and  dales, 
the  woods  and  streams,  they  are  yours. 
The  great  cities,  the  railways,  the  magnifi- 
cent bridges,  the  cathedrals,  they  were  all 
built  for  you.  What  is  better  still,  the 
heroic  men  and  women  who  lived  in  England 
long  ago  and  whose  names  are  in  our  history 
books  now,  belong  to  you.  They  are  your 
ancestors.  Was  there  ever  a  boy  in  Scot- 
land who  did  not  claim  Sir  William  Wallace 
and  King  Robert  the  Bruce  as  his  own  1 
To  the  boys  of  England  belong  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  Blake,  and  Cromwell.  To 
whom  do  the  great  books  written  by  our 
dead  countrymen  belong?  To  you.  You 
are  the  heirs  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  "  Tragedy  of  Lear,"  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
"Excursion,"  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian," 
and  the  "Balaclava  "  song.  I  often  think  of 
the  troubled  times  that  used  to  be,  when 
holy  men  and  women,  who  then  lived  in  our 
country,  had  to  contend  for  liberty  to  wor- 
ship God.  I  think  of  those  among  them 
who  had  to  die  for  their  religion  in  those 
evil  times.  And  my  heart  leaps  up  as  their 
brave  deeds  and  heroic  sufferings  come  back 
into  my  memory.  And  I  am  glad  with  a 
great  gladness  when  I  remember  that  those 
holy  men  and  women  belong  now  to  you 
and  me.  They  were  our  ancestors.  Their 
lives  are  part  of  the  glory  of  our  country's 
history.     You  are  their  heirs. 


It  is  a  great  inheritance  that  God  has 
given  us  in  our  country.  The  schools,  the 
universities,  the  churches,  the  workshops  of 
England,  they  belong  to  you.  The  roads 
and  the  bridges,  the  woods  and  the  streams, 
they  are  yours.  Out  of  the  hills  are  dug 
iron  and  coal.  Every  autumn  the  fields  are 
covered  with  corn,  and  the  hillsides  with 
flocks.  In  this  great  inheritance  there  is 
bread  for  the  hungry,  truth  for  the  ignorant, 
freedom  for  all.  It  is  the  land  of  liberty 
and  righteousness.  Her  Sundays  are  days 
of  heaven  upon  earth.  And  the  music  of 
her  church  bells  goes  with  her  children  to 
the  very  end  of  the  earth. 

But  great  though  our  country  is,  as  an 
inheritance,  there  is  a  greater  still,  of  which 
you  are  heirs. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  a  cottage  on  one  of  whose  stones  were 
carved  the  words,  ^^  Providence  is  my  inherit- 
ance.'' And  Providence  is  a  great  inherit- 
ance. It  is  the  portion  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  A  poor  minister  in  a  Scottish 
village  was  dying — about  fifty  years  ago — in 
the  very  village  where  my  friend's  cottage 
with  the  carved  stone  was.  His  wife  and 
children  were  standing  about  his  bed.  "Fare- 
well," he  said ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  leave  to 
you  of  this  world's  goods,  neither  gold  nor 
silver.  But  you  have  an  inheritance  which 
will  not  fail  you.  Providence  is  your  in- 
heritance." Providence  did  not  fail  that 
family.  Every  boy  and  girl  turned  out  well, 
and  even  came  into  abundant  possession  of 
the  gold  and  silver  of  which  their  father  in 
his  lifetime  Avas  so  scant. 

Providence  is  just  another  name  for  God. 
It  is  God  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  us.  It  is  God  Himself.  He  is 
our  best,  richest,  most  enduring  inheritance. 
About  sixty  years  ago  a  boy  was  lying  very 
ill,  and  to  appearance  near  to  die.  At  that 
time  there  was  living  a  great  preacher  called 
Edward  Irving.  And  Mr.  Irving  was  brought 
to  visit  the  boy.  He  went  forward  to  his 
bedside,  looked  at  him  tenderly,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  boy's  brow,  and  said  to  him, 
"My  boy,  God  loves  you."  That  was  all  he 
said.  Then  he  left.  But  the  words  took 
hold  of  the  boy.  He  kept  repeating  them. 
"  Me  ? "  he  said.  "  Does  God  love  me — me, 
a  little  boy,  sick  and  weary,  does  God  love 
me  1 "  It  was  a  great  wonder  ;  it  filled  his 
heart.  It  was  with  him  night  and  day.  It 
lifted  him  above  pain  and  sickness  ;  it  lifted 
him  above  fear ;  he  felt  like  one  who  had 
suddenly  found  out  that  he  was  a  King's 
son;  he  was  son  and  heir  to  God,  the  Maker 
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d  King  of  heaven.  He  became  a  new  boy: 
e  felt  from  that  day  that  he  was  the  heir  of 
€rod,  and  that  heaven  was  his  home. 

I  take  Edward  Irving's  words  and  speak 
them  to  every  one  of  you  to-night.  God  loves 
you — you,  my  dear  boy,  you,  my  fair  girl. 
The  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Father 
of  the  beloved  Saviour  loves  you.  He 
yearns  over  you,  that  you  should  become 
His  children.  "Take  me  for  your  Father," 
He  says  to  you  through  me  to-night,  "Be 
heirs  to  me,  be  joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

Oh,  this  is  the  best  inheritance  !  It  is 
better  than  lands  and  houses,  better  than  the 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  better 
than  dear  England  itself.  It  is  truth  and 
righteousness  and  eternal  life;  it  is  the 
inheritance  of  which  in  one  place  it  is  said, 
it  is  "incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  fadeth 
not  away  ;  "  and  in  another,  "  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness." It  is  everything  you  can  think 
of  that  is  good.  It  is  the  love  of  God;  it  is 
God  Himself. 

Hugh  McKail,  one  of  the  holy  martyrs  I 
spoke  of,  a  brave  young  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
when  he  was  standing  on  the  scafi'old  in 
Edinburgh  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  a 
gladsome  look  across  the  valley  of  death  to 
this  very  inheritance.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I 
leave  off  to  speak  any  more  to  creatures,  and 
begin  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  shall 
never  be  broken  off.  Farewell  father  and 
mother,  friends  and  relations !  Farewell 
meat  and  drink  !  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  !  Welcome  God  and  Father  !  Welcome 
sweet  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant !  Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace, 
the  God  of  all  consolation  !  Welcome  glory ! 
Welcome  eternal  life  !   And  welcome  death  !' 


FOURTH  EVENING. 

Orouing  Hymn  :  "  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of 
old." 

Lesson :  Hebrews  xi.  32 — 40  ;  xii.  1,  2. 
ST.    PATEICK. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  there  is  a  village 
called   Kilpatrick;   but   it   did   not   always  j 
bear  that  name.     A  very  long  time  ago,  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  it  was  called  Ben-  \ 
aven. 

At  that  time   there  was   living  there   a  } 
Christian  family.      The  father  was  an  elder,  I 
or  deacon,  in  a  lonely  Christian  church   in  i 
that  place;    and  he  had  a  little  son  whose 
n.:',me  was  Succat. 

it  is  an  old  story  now.     The  year  of  the 


Lord  was  only  three  hundred  and  seventy 
two.     In  that  year  Succat  was  born. 

Now  it  happened  to  this  boy  to  have  a 
godly  mother;  and  his  mother  was  never 
tired  telling  her  son  about  Jesus  and  His 
love.  Every  morning  he  came  to  her  side 
and  said  his  morning  prayer.  Every  evening 
she  sat  with  him  a  little  while  and  told  him 
the  story  of  Jesus. 

And  that  was  a  great  blessing  for  little 
Succat.  There  were  not  many  mothers  in 
Scotland  then  who  knew  the  story  of  Jesus, 
or  who  themselves  loved  him.  Only  one 
here  and  one  there  knew.  Our  country  was 
then,  for  the  most  part,  a  heathen  land. 

But  this  home  in  Ben-aven  had  Christ's 
light  in  it ;  and  this  Christian  mother  made 
it  shine,  and  it  shone  into  Succat's  heart. 
He  ought  to  have  been  a  very  happy  boy. 
It  is  such  a  good  thing  in  a  boy's  life  to  have 
a  Christian  father  and  mother,  or  indeed  any 
one  who  will  tell  him  about  Jesus  and  His 
love. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Succat  was  happy 
or  no.  I  cannot  tell  whether  he  liked  to  sit 
by  his  mother's  side  in  the  evening,  and 
listen  to  her  stories  about  Christ.  But  after 
a  while,  when  he  had  begun  to  be  a  big  lad, 
and  was  shooting  up  into  strength,  he  forgot 
a  good  many  of  the  holy  truths  his  mother 
told  him,  and  did  not  care  for  them  as  she 
would  have  liked.  I  am  sure  the  mother 
had  many  a  sore  cry  about  her  boy  when  he 
no  longer  came  to  her  side  to  pray,  and  did 
not  care  to  listen  to  her  stories  of  Christ. 

About  the  time  when  this  change  took 
place  in  him  the  family  left  Scotland  and 
went  to  France,  and  they  lived,  just  as  be- 
fore, by  the  side  of  the  sea ;  and  then  some 
terrible  things  took  place.  It  was  a  wild 
time.  People  were  not  settled  in  Chris- 
tian cities  as  they  are  now.  Wild  men,  who 
neither  feared  God  nor  man,  went  up  and 
down  the  seas  and  rivers  robbing  ships 
and  making  the  sailors  captive;  and  they 
landed  on  lonesome  shores  and  went  up  to 
the  houses  and  took  prisoners  men,  women, 
and  children.  Then  they  sailed  off  to  some 
large  town  and  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves. 
One  day  a  party  of  these  pirates  landed  at 
the  seaport  where  Succat  lived,  and  caught 
him  and  carried  him  away  to  Ireland,  and 
sold  him  to  an  Irish  chieftain  as  a  slave, 
and  the  chieftain  sent  him  into  his  fields  to 
keep  swine. 

Poor  Succat !  He  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
just  at  the  age  when  a  boy  likes  to  be  beside 
other  boys  to  read  and  play  with ;  but  he 
was  utterly  alone.     There  were  whole  days 
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in  which  he  saw  nobody  to  speak  to,  in  which 
no  living  creature  came  near  to  him,  except 
the  birds  and  the  swine. 

But  God  was  caring  for  the  boy;  and, 
although  Succat  did  not  know  it  at  the  time, 
he  was  receiving  lessons  from  God.  As  the 
long  days  went  slowly  past  Succat  had  time 
to  think  of  many  things  ;  and  all  the  stories 
his  mother  had  told  him  in  the  happy  even- 
ings at  Ben-aven,  and  all  the  prayers  she 
had  taught  him  when  he  was  a  child,  came 
back  into  his  memory.  They  were  not  lost. 
They  were  safe  hidden  in  his  heart.  God 
had  kept  there  what  the  godly  mother  had 
committed  to  His  trust.  And  now,  in  the 
loneliness,  in  the  poverty,  in  the  hunger  and 
sorrow  of  the  young  friendless  slave  they  all 
came  up  again,  as  fresh  as  they  were  when 
he  first  heard  them.  And  the  memory  of  his 
mother  came  with  them,  and  it  almost  seemed, 
as  he  sat  on  the  green  banks,  as  if  he  heard 
her  very  voice. 

And  besides  all  that  there  came  upon  him 
from  heaven  the  help  and  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  early  lessons  of  his  mother 
became  like  the  Bible  to  him  :  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  his  teacher.  And  the  once  way- 
ward lad  was  turned  from  his  waywardness 
and  led  to  Jesus.  And  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. And  there,  in  the  solitude  of  the  fields, 
he  gave  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  Jesus. 

Long  after,  he  wrote  the  story  of  his  life. 
And  here  are  the  words  in  which  he  tells 
that  part  of  it  when  his  heart  was  changed 
and  he  gave  himself  to  the  Lord  :  "I  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
true  God.  But  in  a  strange  land,  the  Lord 
brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  unbelief ;  so 
that,  although  late,  I  minded  me  of  my  sins, 
and  turned  with  my  whole  heart  to  the  Lord 
my  God.  He  looked  down  on  my  loneliness 
and  had  pity  on  my  youth  and  ignorance. 
He  preserved  me  ere  I  knew  Him.  And  He 
protected  and  comforted  me  as  a  father  does 
his  son  before  I  knew  how  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil." 

After  this  he  remained  six  years  a  slave. 
But  towards  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  two 
dreams ;  and  in  these  dreams  he  was  bidden 
go  to  the  sea-coast  and  he  would  find  a  ship 
ready  to  take  him  back  to  France.  He  obeyed 
the  voice  that  spoke  to  him  in  his  dreams 
and  fled  from  his  captivity  and  reached  the 
sea-coast,  and  there,  as  he  had  been  told,  he 
found  a  ship  going  to  France.  And  so  he 
came  back  to  his  father's  house. 

Ten  years  after  he  was  seized  again  by 
pirates,  and  this  time  he  was  sold  in  a  part  of 
France.  But  some  Christian  merchants  found 
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him,  paid  his  ransom,  and  sent  him  home. 
Then  his  friends  said  to  him  :  "  Settle  in  this 
land."  But  he  said  :  "I  cannot  settle  here; 
back  to  Ireland,  where  I  lived 
so  long  and  where  God  found  me,  and  tell 
the  people  of  His  love." 

So  he  went  back  to  Ireland.  He  had 
learned  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country. 
He  knew  and  loved  the  warm-hearted  people, 
and  he  began  to  preach  to  them  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

The  people  at  that  time  were  nearly  all 
idolators.  But  Succat  got  a  drum  and  went 
through  the  country,  calling  them  together 
by  the  beat  of  the  drum.  When  he  gathered 
a  little  company  around  him  he  preached. 
Many  turned  to  Christ.  The  Lord  was  with 
him  and  helped  him  in  his  preaching.  Even  the 
chieftains  began  to  listen  to  him,  and  by-and- 
by  some  of  them  came  over  to  Christ.  His 
preaching  was  especially  welcome  to  the 
young  men.  Several  of  the  sons  of  the 
chieftains  became  Christians,  and  after  a 
time  his  helpers.  Other  workers  for  Christ 
rose  up  around  Succat.  A  Christian  Church 
was  formed,  and  it  became  the  mother  of 
other  Churches,  and  Ireland  became  a  Chris- 
tian country. 

It  is  the  story  of  St.  Patrick  I  have  been 
telling  you.  The  Church  changed  his  name 
from  Succat  to  Patrick,  and  in  honour  of  the 
new  name  the  beautiful  village  of  Ben-aven 
was  called  Kilpatrick. 

If  you  should  ever  visit  Ireland  you  may 
hear  the  people  say  that  there  are  no  ser- 
pents, snakes,  toads,  or  adders  there;  they 
were  all  banished  by  St.  Patrick.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  real  serpents  in 
Ireland  or  no;  but  the  serpents,  snakes, 
toads,  and  adders  banished  by  St.  Patrick 
were  not  those  that  live  in  marshes,  bogs,  and 
the  holes  of  the  rocks,  but  those  that  live  in 
the  heart  of  man.  They  were  the  evil  thoughts, 
the  vile  wishes,  the  cruel  purposes  of  the 
heart — the  cruel  words  that  sting  like  an 
adder,  the  cruel  slanders  that  kill  like  a 
snake.  When  St.  Patrick  went  to  Ireland 
the  people  were  heathens ;  they  worshipped 
the  devil,  "  that  old  serpent,"  and  they  were 
serpent-like  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  By 
God's  help  the  great  missionary  put  his  foot 
upon  all  that.  In  the  strength  of  Christ  he 
bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  life,  and  he 
brought  in  the  life  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
instead.  He  made  Ireland  a  Christian  coun- 
try. That  is  the  real  glory  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  it  is  the  glory  also  of  the  Christian  lady 
who  was  his  mother  and  taught  him  the  love 
of  Jesus  when  he  was  a  little  child. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

A  YEAR   OF   ANNIVEESAEIES. 

n^HIS  is  a  year  of  anniversaries,  crowded  with 
memories  of  the  past.  Three  centuries  ago  this 
coming-  summer  the  great  Armada,  which  was  to 
have  made  England  a  province  of  Spain,  was  shat- 
tered on  our  shores.  "  He  blew  with  His  wind  and 
they  were  scattered ;  "  and  the  great  galleons  that 
escaped  our  bold  seamen  perished  miserably  in  strange 
and  stormy  seas.  A  hundred  years  later  saw  another 
great  triumph  of  justice  and  freedom.  The  last  of 
the  Stuarts  was  driven  from  England,  and  national 
life  was  securely  established  on  the  foundation  which 
heroes  and  martyrs  had  died  to  win.  A  century 
more,  and  we  come  to  the  beginning  of  that  great 
Revolution,  which  had  its  centre  in  France  but  shook 
the  whole  of  Europe  with  convulsive  throes,  sweep- 
ing away  and  devouring  with  a  fiery  flood  masses  of 
decay  and  corruption,  purifying  the  air  with  the 
wild  breath  of  the  storm.  In  its  excesses  and  crimes 
we  had  no  part,  but  the  nobler  and  more  generous 
elements  in  its  power  have  inspired  some  of  our 
noblest  workers  and  thinkers  ever  since,  and  its  in  - 
fluence  is  hardly  exhausted  yet,  "Whether  1888,  like 
its  predecessors,  will  also  be  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  we  cannot  tell.  We  have  peace 
now,  but  the  lightning  sometimes  flashes  from  a 
clear  sky. 

THE   GROWTH   OP   POPULATION. 

All  those  who  study  social  questions  are  taking 
alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population.  It 
has  more  than  trebled  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  ;  it  was  rather  less  than  9,000,000  then,  it 
is  more  than  28,000,000  now.  And  not  only  are  our 
numbers  growing  with  this  terrible  speed,  but  they  are 
also  increasing  under  dangerous  and  unhealthy  con- 
ditions. The  country  is  pouring  into  the  towns. 
London  alone  has  a  larger  population  than  the 
capitals  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Eussia 
combined ;  and  other  towns,  not  so  enormous  in  ex- 
tent, are  growing  in  the  same  way.  The  poor  are 
crowded  closer  and  closer  together  ;  destitution,  vice, 
and  disease  are  aU  around  them.  All  prudence  seems 
to  forsake  them.  They  marry  early,  and  the  greater 
the  poverty,  the  stronger  seems  the  impulse  to  add 
to  their  burden.  Those  who  have  themselves  failed 
most  pitiably  in  the  battle  of  life  recklessly  bring 
others  into  the  world  which  they  have  found  so 
cruel.  ''This  desolating  tide  of  children,"  as  one 
called  it,  is  an  appalling  sight.  The  very  words 
show  the  depth  of  our  misery.  "  I  will  curse  your 
blessings," — we  know  what  that  threat  means  now, 
and  only  by  temperance,  courage,  and  self-restraint 
can  we  lessen  the  suffering  and  avert  the  peril  wliich 
menaces  the  nation.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
has  ventured  to  speak  out  on  this  point ;  aU  those 


who  can  influence  the  life  and  thought  of  others 
should  do  th3  same,  and  teach  the  ignorant  that 
under  some  conditions  marriage  may  be  not  a  virtue 
but  a  crime. 

A   SILENT  REVOLUTION, 

Without  assuming  that  the  new  Local  Government 
Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  wiU  become  law  in 
its  present  shape,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
marks  a  revolution  in  our  national  history.  It  shows 
how  rapidly  the  old  system  is  passing  away,  and 
how  completely  the  reality,  and  not  only  the  sem- 
blance, of  power  is  being  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Hitherto  their  control,  except  in  great 
questions  of  national  policy,  has  been  sKght  and  in- 
direct ;  only  now  and  then  at  an  election  or  under 
the  pressure  of  some  strong  excitement  could  they 
make  their  voice  heard  and  get  their  will  obeyed. 
But  in  these  County  Councils  they  wiU  have  their 
hand  on  the  administrative  machinery  itself,  and 
will,  if  they  so  choose,  be  able  to  control  its  working. 
They  will  henceforth  be  responsible  for  success  or 
failure  ;  if  things  go  wrong  theirs  wiU  be  the  blame. 
They  can  insure  that  no  unhealthy  cottages  shall  be 
built ;  that  pure  water  and  plenty  of  it  shall  be 
available  everywhere  ;  that  there  shall  be  open  spaces 
reserved  where  children  may  play  and  old  men  rest ; 
that  even  the  poorest  shall  live  like  hmnan  beings, 
and  not  herded  together  like  animals.  This  is  the 
work  before  them ;  we  hope  they  will  set  about  it  in  a 
generous  and  manly  temper,  resolved  to  sweep  away 
all  that  is  evil  and  to  strengthen  all  that  is  good. 


DR.    HORATIUS  BONAB  S  JUBILEE. 

From  aU  parts  of  the  world  Dr.  Bonar  will  re- 
ceive hearty  and  affectionate  congratulations  on 
having  reached  his  Jubilee.  He  has  the  happy 
privilege  of  the  hymn- writer  in  his  power  to  pass 
through  barriers  that  confine  even  the  noblest  of 
preachers  :  men  suspect  a  sermon  but  not  a  song. 
And  so  like  his  brother  poets,  Dr.  Bonar  belongs  to 
Christendom  and  not  to  a  Church.  We  can  all 
claim  him,  and  he  is  dear  to  us  aU  for  that  sacred 
stream  of  melody  stOl  so  strong,  and  clear,  and  pure, 
even  in  his  old  age. 

THE  WESLEYAN   SISTERHOOD. 

The  Wesleyan  Sisterhood  has  not  taken  long  in 
settling  down  to  work.  So  far  it  is  a  grand  success, 
and  seems  likely  to  prove  the  first  step  in  a  new 
development  of  Christian  work  among  the  Protes- 
tant Churches  of  our  own  day.  Some  unimaginative 
person  has  asked  what  the  Sisters  find  to  do,  and  one 
of  their  number  has  given  him  a  very  complete  and 
vivid  answer  in  the  Methodist  Times.  The  first  and 
indispensable  preliminary,  she  says,  is  "  a  house  to 
house — or   rather  room  to  room — visitation:  "  for 
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they  have  not  only  to  satisfy  needs  but  to  find  out 
the  needy,  who  would  never  know  of  the  help  so 
near  at  hand  unless  they  were  sought  out.  Food 
has  to  be  found  for  the  starving,  clothes  for  the 
naked,  lodging  for  the  homeless.  Children  have  to 
be  looked  after  in  their  mother's  absence,  tended,  fed, 
washed  and  dressed.  There  are  desolate  rooms  to 
cheer  and  brighten,  suffering  ones  to  relieve,  sick 
people  to  nurse.  Here  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  one 
of  them :  — 

"  An  invalid  who  is  so  crippled  that  he  cannot  lie 
down,  nor  even  sit ;  he  can  only  lean  over  the  foot 
of  the  bed  and  hang  on  to  it.  A  more  pitiable  object 
cannot  be  imagined ;  he  suffers  from  heart  disease 
and  many  other  complaints.  Although  he  is  over 
twenty -one  he  looks  but  a  child,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  'nurse'  is  most  pathetic.  Before  she  went  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  feel  clean ;  he  cotdd 
not  remember  being  washed.  We  were  able  to  lend 
him  a  '  rest,'  and,  being  fond  of  music,  we  asked  a 
gentleman  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Mission 
if  he  would  take  his  violin  and  play  to  him ;  and 
now  two  or  three  times  a  week,  where  only  groans 
and  darkness  were,  there  are  sounds  of  music  and 
song  ;  and  though  the  doctor  can  do  little  to  relieve 
his  suffering,  we  are  glad  to  have  brought  some  ray 
of  sunshine  into  that  sad  life." 

This  is  the  true  "  pure  religion  and  imdefiled." 

THE   BIBLE  FLOWER  MISSION. 

The  work  of  this  society  needs  no  elaborate  ex- 
planation or  recommendation ;  it  is  its  own  advocate, 
and  pleads  for  itself.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
bring  it  before  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  its  ex- 
istence is  unknown.  Last  year  it  distributed  more 
than  400,000  bouquets  and  cards,  through  hospitals, 
mission -rooms,  open-air  services,  and  by  the  aid  of 
workers  among  the  poor.  Text  and  flowers  go  to- 
gether— a  method  of  preaching  that  never  fails,  for 
if  there  are  "  sermons  in  stones,"  how  much  more  in 
violets  or  roses.  Gifts  and  subscriptions  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Dove,  110,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
The  carriage  of  all  parcels  should  of  course  be  pre- 
paid. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE   OUTLOOK  IN  FRANCE. 

Another  serious  crisis  is  approaching  in  France. 
General  Boulanger  has  been  removed  from  the  army 
for  grave  breaches  of  discipline.  He  is  now  able  to 
take  part  in  politics  without  hindrance  or  restraint, 
and  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  take  every  advantage 
of  his  position.  On  the  motion  of  one  of  his  sup- 
porters, M.  Tirard's  Ministry  has  been  overthrown, 
and  meanwhile  during  the  chaos  of  parties  the  Gene- 
ral himself  is  posing  both  as  the  persecuted  patriot 
and  the  only  possible  saviour  of  the  Republic.  He 
still  maintains  his  old  position  of  distrust  and  defi- 
ance towards  Germany  :  *'  I  should  be  a  madman  if 
I  desirefd  war,"  he  says,  "  a  villain  if  I  did  not  pre- 
pare for  it."  How  the  balance  of  public  opinion 
will  turn  it  is  impossible  to  predict  at  present,  but 


observers  who  profess  to  know  assert  that  the  feeling- 
of  the  army  is  against  the  new  Pretender.  It  may 
be  so  for  the  moment,  but  the  prospect  of  war  would 
at  once  excite  a  tumult  of  wild  enthusiasm,  in  which 
all  sense  of  wisdom  and  justice  would  be  swept  away, 
and  too  strong  to  be  controlled  even  by  the  leader, 
who  had  done  the  most  to  excite  it. 

FREDERICK   III. 

Some  one  has  described  the  new  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many as  "the  most  pathetic  figure  in  Europe;" 
"  the  most  heroic  "  would  be  quite  as  true,  for  the 
same  calm  coiu-age  that  he  has  shown  on  many 
a  perilous  battle-field  he  still  retains  now  that  he 
has  to  grapple  with  death  in  the  dark.  The  fact 
that  he  has  already  delegated  some  of  his  duties  to 
the  Crown  Prince  proves  that  he  himself  is  pre- 
pared for  the  worst;  and  one  may  read  the  same 
meaning  in  a  sentence  in  the  Proclamation,  where 
he  declares  that  he  will  watch  over  the  rights  and 
duties  of  his  position  "  during  the  time  which, 
according  to  God's  will,  I  may  have  to  rule."  Eor 
one  who  ascends  the  throne  under  such  conditions  it 
was  specially  appropriate  that  he  should  inaugurate 
his  reign  by  proclaiming  an  amnesty  to  aU  those 
now  under  sentence  or  liable  to  punishment  for 
political  offences,  interpreting  the  words  in  their 
widest  sense.  The  decree  will  bring  joy  to  many  a 
home,  unlocking  the  prison  gates  and  restoring  the 
exile  who  has  had  to  take  refuge  in  other  lands. 
This,  let  us  also  hope,  will  prove  only  the  first  act 
in  carrying  out  a  policy  which  shall  realise  the 
Emperor's  own  wish,  when  he  says  : — *'  Not  caring 
for  the  splendour  of  great  deeds,  nor  striving  for 
glory,  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  be  one  day  said  of  my 
rule  that  it  was  beneficial  to  my  people,  useful  to  my 
country,  and  a  blessing  to  the  empire. ' '  iVnd  though 
at  the  moment  controversy  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  very  simple  cause,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  peril  will  soon  pass  away. 

A  PROTEST   from:   TIEE   INDIAN   BISHOPS. 

The  Indian  bishops  have  had  courage  to  do  their 
duty.  "With  one  voice  they  have  spoken  out  clearly 
and  boldly,  declaring  on  which  side  they  stand  in 
the  great  struggle  for  national  purity  and  righteous- 
ness that  is  now  going  on  in  India.  The  resolution 
passed  at  their  conference  doubts  whether  the  Acts 
have  even  success  to  justify  them,  and  maintains 
that  they  are  inefficient  as  well  as  iniquitous.  But 
in  any  case,  whether  serving  its  purpose  or  not, 
such  a  system  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
It  is  far  more  important  to  discourage  and  to  repress 
vice,  than  to  mitigate  and  lessen  the  suffering  which 
is  the  outcome  of  vice  ;  and  the  policy  embodied  in 
the  Acts  treats  immorality  as  a  necessary  evil,  tole- 
rates, protects,  and  even  encourages  it.  Those  who 
are  striving  to  purify  the  life  and  the  laws  of  the 
nation  will  rejoice  in  such  a  declaration  coming  from 
men  whose  position  would  naturally  tempt  them  to 
compromise  or  to  silence  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
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iendly  relations  with  the  executive  power  in  our 

Indian  Empire  ;  and  when  the  ministers  and  ambas- 

ors  of    Christ   declare   His  will   and   echo   His 

rds,  it  is  not  often  that  the  nation  fails  to  listen 

d  ohey. 

a?HE   BIBLE  POE  THE  LAPPS. 

Professor  Friis,  of  Christiania,  who  is  recognised 
throughout  Europe  as  the  one  great  authority  on  the 
ways  and  customs  of  the  Lapps,  has  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  that 
they  will  give  the  Lapps  of  Norway  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  In  Sweden,  Fin- 
land, and  Kussia  the  Lapps  already  have  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  which  they  can  read,  but  those 
in  Norway  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  ask  pitifully 
whether  they  are  never  to  have  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language.  They  can  all  read,  and  most  of 
them  can  write  as  well,  and  yet  the  one  book,  which 
they  love  far  above  all  others,  is  absolutely  closed  to 
them.  The  Professor  writes  : — ''  The  longing  is  so 
intense  that  I  can  say  from  personal  experience  in 
1887,  that  there  is  not  a  Lapp  in  the  South  Varanger 
Fiord  that  would  not  covet  a  Bible,  take  it  to  his 
squalid  home,  read  it  himseK  and  to  others  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  hearth  in  his  earth-hut,  and  read  it 
in  the  light  nights  of  summer,  when  the  midnight 
sun  casts  its  golden  rays  over  the  pages  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  Yes,  he  will  read  it  in  his  reindeer- sledge  on 
the  high  f  jelds,  when  the  Northern  Lights  spread 
their  magical  and  quivering  gleam  over  the  Book ; 
and  he  will  praise  God  and  thank  those  who  have 
supplied  him  with  it.''  The  Norwegian  Bible 
Society  has  already  made  a  beginning — Genesis  has 
been  translated  and  will  soon  be  printed.  But  this 
is  all  that  they  can  do,  and  they  now  appeal  to 
others  to  help  them. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

"holding  the  poet"    at   UGANDA. 

That  old  Roman  poet,  the  sworn  foe  of  all  religious 
systems,  who  **  denied  divinely  the  divine,"  when 
he  wrote  his  famous  line  describing  how  men  of 
genius  "Like  runners  hand  on  the  torch  of  hfe," 
never  dreamed  how  at  least  one  of  his  verses  woiild 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  his  enemies.  But  ever 
since  his  day  every  age  has  found  a  new  application  of 
the  thought ;  every  new  revelation  of  God  has  given 
it  new  depths  of  meaning.  Every  day  illustrates 
the  parable — notably,  the  news  just  arrived  from 
Uganda.  That  city  has  been  the  scene  of  persecu- 
tion and  death.  Bishop  Hannington  laid  down  his 
life  in  attempting  to  reach  it  by  a  new  road.  The 
native  Christians  have  been  tortured  and  massacred, 
and  the  English  missionaries  compelled  for  a  time  to 
withdraw.  But  the  post  has  not  been  abandoned  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  left  imoccupied  only  for  a  single 
month,  and  now  Mr.  Cyril  Gordon,  a  nephew  of  the 
martyred  bishop,  has  settled  there  to  take  up  the 
work  which  others  began.     He  finds  that  the  people 


there  contrast  remarkably  with  the  "Wanyamwezi, 
among  whom  he  has  lately  been  labouring,  and  are 
eager  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  to  learn — two  very 
different  things,  as  every  teacher  knows.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  Church  Council  are  still  in 
hiding,  but  they  and  the  converts  are  still  true. 
Altogether  there  is  no  cause  to  despair,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  is  beginning  bravely  and  hopeftdly. 

A  DEPUTATION"   TO   SAMOA. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  among  their  stations  in  India,  examining 
i  on  the  spot  the  work  that  was  going  on.  Last 
I  winter,  with  the  same  object,  he  visited  Samoa,  and 
the  record  of  his  adventures  proves  very  clearly  that 
such  a  visit  is  a  serious  enterprise,  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  At  one  time,  we  find  him  embarked 
for  a  long  day's  sail  in  an  open  boat  among  the 
islands,  with  shifting  winds  and  stormy  weather, 
and  though  the  crew  was  composed  of  "  thirteen  of 
the  strongest  of  the  Aana  pastors,"  the  fact  while 
it  might  increase  the  interest  could  hardly  lessen  the 
discomfort.  In  one  place,  there  was  but  one  bed  in  the 
village,  and  that  with  inch -boards  for  springs  and  no 
mattress ;  at  another,  to  get  to  their  journey's  end, 
they  had  to  ford  a  river  in  flood,  though  the  current 
was  so  strong  that  they  could  not  cross  except  in 
threes  linked  together,  and  even  then  not  without 
danger.  However,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  Mr. 
Spicer  and  his  companions  succeeded  in  carrying  out 
their  purposes  and  plans.  They  not  only  saw  what 
had  already  been  done,  but  were  able  to  point  out 
weak  places,  and  to  show  how  perils  might  be 
avoided.  Not  the  least  important  incident  in  the 
visit  was  a  conference  with  two  hundred  native  pas- 
tors, to  whom  they  gave  counsel  and  guidance, 
showing  them  what  was  their  work  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  European  missionary.  The  example 
is  a  good  one  and  should  be  imitated.  It  might  be 
wise  now  and  then,  reversing  our  usual  methods,  to 
send  more  deputations  from  home  to  the  mission- 
field  instead  of  drawing  missionaries  from  there  to 
come  and  plead  their  cause  with  us. 

A  MISSION   TO   LEPEES. 

Our  Indian  Empire  is  so  vast  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  enormous  range  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  under  our  rule  even  in 
legislative  affairs,  and  when  we  come  to  social, 
moral,  and  religious  needs,  the  task  becomes  harder 
still.  Here  in  England,  we  are,  in  spite  of  all  dif- 
ferences, practically  and  essentially  one  people  ;  the 
general  conditions  of  life  are  much  the  same.  It  is 
not  so  out  there  :  the  divisions  of  caste  and  creed  go 
far  deeper  than  those  of  class,  and  disease  also 
marks  out  a  tribe  of  its  own.  How  far  leprosy  ex- 
tends in  India  is  not  indeed  exactly  known  ; 
gome  authorities  estimate  the  number  of  lepers, 
counting  all  ages,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be 
about  160,000;  others  set  it  as  high  as  500,000. 
The  wretched,  pitiable  condition  of  these  people  we 
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all  know ;  how  they  are  cut  off  from  ordinary 
society,  isolated  in  their  misery,  suffering  them- 
selves and  with  none  but  sufferers  around  them, 
doomed  to  a  kind  of  living  death.  It  is  little 
enough  that  can  be  done  to  help  them,  and  to  do 
anything  requires  a  special  organization,  not  work- 
ing independently  of  other  societies,  but  supple- 
menting and  reinforcing  their  work.  Most  valuable 
service  is  being  rendered  by  ' '  The  Mission  to  Lepers 
in  India,"  founded  about  twelve  years  ago.  It  has 
now  extended  its  work  to  seventeen  stations  con- 
nected with  seven  different  missionary  societies,  pro- 
viding teachers,  establishing  asylums,  helping 
asylmns  already  in  existence,  and  in  some  cases 
supplying  relief  and  support  to  the  sufferers  them- 
selves. It  brightens  the  lives  of  the  lepers  to  an  in- 
describable degree,  but  it  does  not  merely  alleviate 
their  misery ;  for  by  a  wise  and  careful  system  of 
separation  it  ensures,  so  far  as  it  can,  that  the 
disease  shall  not  be  handed  down  to  others.  "Work- 
ing in  so  catholic  a  spirit,  the  society  has  won  much 
sympathy  and  support,  especially  from  those  who, 
like  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin,  have  themselves  wit- 
nessed the  evils  which  it  is  striving  to  remedy.  Its 
income  is  small,  but  it  contrives  to  do  a  wonderful 
amount  of  work  at  a  very  slight  cost ;  with  larger 
resources,  it  could  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  secre- 
tary is  IF.  C.  Bailey,  Esq.,  17,  Glengyle  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  and  to  him  contributions  may  be  sent. 

THE  ARABS  IN  CENTEAL  AFEICA. 

The  Arabs  are  again  causing  serious  trouble  in 
Central  Africa  to  traders  as  well  as  missionaries, 
and  they  seem  bent  upon  driving  Europeans  out  of 
the  country,  that  they  may  carry  on  their  vile  traffic 
not  only  without  hindrance,  but  without  observa- 
tion. Dr.  Cross,  of  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  has 
been  compelled  to  retire  from  his  position  at  Mweni 
Wanda's,  and  a  fortified  station  of  the  African 
Lakes  Trading  Company  at  Karonga  was  attacked 
and  besieged  for  five  days  and  five  nights  continu- 
ously, the  assailants  retiring  only  on  the  approach 
of  a  relief  party.  No  Europeans,  happily,  were 
killed,  but  a  great  massacre  of  natives  occurred. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Arabs  they  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  dry  lagoon,  but  their  hiding-place  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Arabs  fired  the  reeds,  driving  the 
poor  wretches  out  of  their  cover,  to  be  shot  or 
speared  by  their  inhuman  foes,  or  to  be  devoured  by 
the  crocodiles  in  the  river.  Dr.  Laws,  whose  know- 
ledge and  experience  enable  him  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity, says  plainly  that  we  must  not  look  upon  these 
outbreaks  as  a  mere  *'  isolated  spurt."  The  Arabs, 
in  his  opinion,  are  resolved  to  restore  the  slave  trade 
to  its  former  position,  and  these  acts  of  violence  are 
parts  of  a  concerted  scheme.  Very  little  can  be  done 
to  thwart  them,  for  our  Consuls  in  the  district  have 
no  force  at  their  back  and  can  only  use  moral  sua- 
sion, and  the  British  G-overnment  declines  to  inter- 
fere on  the  ground  that  the  country  is  not  ours,  and 
"we  have  no  claim  to  exercise  any  authority  in  it.    So 


those  on  the  spot  have  practically  to  battle  alone, 
doing  what  they  can  to  stem  "  the  cursed  Arab  influ- 
ence," as  one  of  them  calls  it. 

A  women's  hospital  fob  HANKOW. 

Miss  Sugden,  who  has  been  sent  out  to  Hankow 
as  a  medical  missionary  by  the  Ladies'  Committee 
of  the  Wesleyan  IMissionary  Society,  pleads  earnestly 
in  the  Recorder  for  the  establishment  of  a  women's 
hospital  at  Hankow.  She  has  already  a  large 
practice  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  city, 
and  is  working  with  great  success,  but  when  once 
I  her  patients  are  out  of  her  sight  and  control,  she  is 
in  perpetual  unrest  about  them.  They  may  remove 
bandages,  in  spite  of  aU  their  promises ;  they  may 
misuse  or  even  sell  medicines,  in  defiance  of  all 
warning.  In  their  own  homes,  too  often,  owing 
to  the  condition  and  surroundings  of  the  place,  a 
cure  becomes  impossible,  which  in  a  hospital  would 
be  simple  and  straightforward.  The  expense  of 
founding  the  institution  will  be  £1,000,  and  of  this 
sum  Mrs.  HaU,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee, has  already  obtained  £600.  "We  hope  that 
the  balance  will  not  be  long  in  reaching  the  Mission 
House,  where  contributions  are  received. 

IV.  OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

THE    REV.    BENJAMIN   HELLIEE. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  till  a  man  is  dead  to 
see  how  he  was  loved  and  honoured  by  those  among 
whom  and  for  whom  he  lived  and  laboured  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  Mr.  Hellier.  For  very  many  years, 
first  as  tutor,  and  then  as  governor,  he  has  been 
recognised  as  the  centre  of  spiritual  force  at  Head- 
ingley  College,  as  the  teacher  who  was  as  proud  of 
his  students  as  they  were  loyal  and  devoted  to  him. 
He  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  of  his  time  to  give 
the  "Wesleyan  Churches  a  ministry  not  only  rich  in 
culture  and  refinement,  but  inspired  by  enthusiasm 
and  love.  He  had  singular  power  for  his  work. 
His  own  nature  was  sunny  and  genial ;  he  was 
intensely  in  earnest ;  his  convictions  were  deep  and 
strong;  and  he  also  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of 
winning  the  confidence  and  affection  of  young  men 
at  a  time  when  the  stress  and  strain  through  which 
most  of  them  are  passing  make  them  hardest  to  deal 
with.  In  one  letter  after  another  written  by  former 
students  since  his  death  we  can  see  the  wonderful 
hold  which  he  had  on  them  ;  how  he  taught  them  to 
preach  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  the  ordinary 
details  of  life,  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and 
"  by  making  somebody  happy  every  day."  To  the 
end  his  work  was  with  him,  and  the  last  message  he 
sent  to  his  men,  before  he  died,  was  this  :  * '  Give 
my  love  to  the  students,  and  say  to  them  that  my 
last  word  to  them  is  to  preach  Christ ;  not  them- 
selves, but  Christ ;  the  good  tidings  of  salvation, 
salvation  from  sin ;  to  preach  Christ."  In  these  few 
simple  broken  words  we  can  see  the  very  soid  of  the 
teacher. 
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By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,    Author   of  ''Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood," 
"Alec  Forbes,"  "Robert  Falconer,"  etc. 

I  attempting  to  recommend  religion  as  not  so 

i  difficult,  so  exclusive,  so  full  of  prohibition 

as  our  ancestors  believed  it.     She  saw  that, 

ITH  slow-pacing  shadows,  the  hot  hours  |  although  Andrew  might  regard  some  things 

crept  athwart  the  heath,  and  the  house,  |  as  freely   given  which  others  thought  God 

forbade,  yet  he  insisted  on  what  was  infinitely 
higher  and  more  than  the  abandonment  of 
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and  the  dead,  and  carried  the  living  with  them 
in  their  invisible  current.  There  is  no  tide 
in  time  ;  it  is  a  steady  current,  not  return- 
ing. Happy  they  whom  it  bears  inward  to 
the  centre  of  things  !  Alas  for  those  whom 
it  carries  outward  to  "  the  flaming  walls  of 
<;reation  !"  The  poor  old  laird,  who,  with  all 
his  refinement,  all  his  education,  all  his  in- 
terest in  philology,  prosody,  history,  and 
reliquial  humanity,  had  become  the  slave  of 
a  goblet,  had  left  it  behind  him,  had  faced  the 
empty  universe  empty-handed,  and  vanished 
with  a  shadow-goblet  in  his  heart ;  the  eyes 
that  gloated  over  the  gems  had  gone  to  help 
the  grass  to  grow.  But  the  will  of  the  dead 
remained  to  trouble  for  a  time  the  living, 
for  it  put  his  daughter  in  a  painful  predica- 
ment :  until  Crawford's  property  was  re- 
moved from  the  house,  it  would  give  him 
constant  opportunity  of  prosecuting  the  suit 
which  Alexa  had  reason  to  think  he  in- 
tended to  resume,  and  the  thought  of  which 
had  become  to  her  insupportable. 

Great  was  her  astonishment  when  she 
learned  to  what  the  door  in  the  study  led, 
and  what  a  multitude  of  curious  and  valuable 
things  were  there  of  whose  presence  in  the 
house  she  had  never  dreamed.  She  would 
gladly  have  had  them  for  herself;  and  it  pained 
her  to  the  heart  to  think  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  poor  ghost  when  he  saw,  if  he  could  see, 
his  treasured  hoard  emptied  out  of  its  hidden 
and  safe  abode.  For,  even  if  George  should 
magnanimously  protest  that  he  did  not  care 
for  the  things  enough  to  claim  them,  and 
beg  that  they  might  remain  where  they  were, 
she  could  not  grant  his  request,  for  it  would 
be  to  accept  them  from  him.  Had  her  father 
left  them  to  her,  she  would  have  kept  them 
as  carefully  as  even  he  could  desire — with 
this  difference  only,  that  she  would  not  have 
shut  them  up  from  giving  pleasure  to  others. 

She  was  growing  to  care  more  about  the 
truth — gradually  coming  to  see  that  much 
she  had  taken  for  a  more  liberal  creed,  was 
but  the  same  falsehoods  in  weaker  forms,  less 
repulsive  only  to  a  mind  indifferent  to  the 
paramount  claims  of  God  on  his  child.  She 
saw  something  of  the  falseness  and  folly  of 
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everything  pleasant — the  abnegation,  namely, 
of  the  very  self,  and  the  reception  of  God 
instead.  She  had  hitherto  been,  with  all  her 
supposed  progress,  only  a  recipient  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  !  There  must  be  a 
deeper  something — the  real  religion !  She 
did  not  yet  see  that  the  will  of  God  lay  in 
another  direction  altogether  than  the  heartiest 
reception  of  dogma ! — that  God  was  too 
great  and  too  generous  to  care  about  any 
thing  except  righteousness,  and  only  wanted 
us  to  be  good  children  ! — that  even  honesty 
was  but  the  path  toward  righteousness,  a 
condition  so  pure  that  honesty  itself  would 
never  more  be  an  object  of  thought ! 

She  pondered  much  about  her  father,  and 
would  find  herself  praying  for  him,  careless 
of  what  she  had  been  taugtit.  She  could 
not  blind  herself  to  what  she  knew.  He  had 
not  been  a  bad  man,  as  men  count  badness, 
but  could  she  in  common  sense  think  him  a 
glorified  saint,  singing  in  white  robes  ^  The 
polite,  kind  old  man !  her  own  father ! — 
could  she,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  him  in 
flames  for  ever  ?  If  so,  what  a  religion  was 
that  which,  required  her  to  believe  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
always  ! 

She  longed  for  something  positive  to  be- 
lieve, something  into  accordance  with  which 
she  might  work  her  feelings.  She  was  still 
on  the  outlook  for  definite  intellectual  for- 
mulae to  hold.  Her  intercourse  with  Andrew 
had  as  yet  failed  to  open  her  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  the  faith  required  of  us  is  faith  in 
a  person,  and  not  in  the  truest  of  statements 
concerning  anything,  even  concerning  him; 
or  to  the  fact,  that  faith  in  the  living  one, 
the  very  essence  of  it,  consists  in  obedience 
to  him.  A  man  can  obey  before  he  is  sure, 
and  except  he  obey  the  command  he  knows 
to  be  rightf  wherever  it  may  come  from,  he 
will  never  be  sure.  To  find  the  truth,  man 
or  woman  must  be  true. 

But  she  much  desired  another  talk  with 
Andrew. 

Persuading  himself  that  Alexa's   former 
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"  Did  my  old  master  tell  you  the  history 
of  that  cup  1 " 

"I  do  not  choose  to  answer  the  question." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

Dawtie  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  cried  Crawford  ;  "  I  have 
not  done  with  you  yet,  my  girl !  You  have 
not  told  me  what  you  meant  when  you  said 
the  cup  did  not  belong  to  the  laird  ! " 

"I  do  not  choose  to  answer  the  question," 
said  Dawtie. 

"  Then  you  shall  answer  it  to  a  magis- 
trate ! " 

"  I  will,  sir,"  she  replied,  and  stood. 

Crawford  left  the  room. 

He  rode  home  in  a  rage.  Dawtie  went 
about  her  work  with  a  bright  spot  on  each 
cheek,  indignant  at  the  man's  rudeness,  but 
praying  God  to  take  her  heart  in  his  hand, 
and  cool  the  fever  of  it. 

The  words  rose  in  her  mind, 

"  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  they  come  ! " 

She  was  at  once  filled  with  pity  for  the 
man  who  could  side  with  the  wrong,  and 
want  everything  his  own  way ;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  confusion  must  be  his  portion  :  the 
Lord  had  said,  "There  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,  neither  hid  that 
shall  not  be  known  "  ! 

"He  needs  to  be  shamed,"  she  said,  "but 
he  is  thy  child  :  care  for  him  too." 

George  felt  that  he  had  not  borne  a  digni- 
fied part,  and  knew  that  his  last  chance  with 
Alexa  was  gone.  Then  he  too  felt  the  situa- 
tion unendurable,  and  set  about  removing  his 
property.  He  wrote  to  Alexa  that  he  could 
no  longer  doubt  it  her  wish  to  be  rid  of  the 
collection,  and  able  to  use  the  room.  It  was 
desirable  also,  he  said,  that  a  thorough 
search  should  be  made  in  those  rooms  be- 
fore he  placed  the  matter  of  the  missing 
cup  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates. 

Dawtie's  last  words  had  sufficed  to  remove 
any  lingering  doubt  as  to  what  had  become 
of  the  chalice.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
one  so  anxious  to  do  the  justice  of  restoration 
would  hardly  be  capable  of  telling  lies,  of 
defiling  her  soul  that  a  bit  of  property  might 
be  recovered ;  he  took  it  for  granted  that  she 
meant  to  be  liberally  rewarded  by  the  earl. 

George  would  have  ill  undei-stood  the  dis- 
tinction Dawtie  made — that  the  bpdy  of  the 
cup  might  belong  to  him,  but  the  soul  of  the 
cup  did  belong  to  another;  or  her  assertion 
that  where  the  soul  was,  there  the  body 
ought  to  be ;  or  her  argument  that  he  who 
had  the  soul  had  the  right  to  ransom  the 
body  ; — a  reasoning  possible  to  a  childlike 


nature  only  :  she  had  pondered  to  find  the 
true  law  of  the  case,  and  this  was  her  con- 
clusion, 

George  suspected,  and  grew  convinced  that 
Alexa  was  a  party  to  the  abstraction  of  the 
cup.  She  had,  he  said,  begun  to  share  in  the 
extravagant  notions  of  a  group  of  pietists 
whose  leader  was  that  detestable  fellow, 
Ingram.  Alexa  was  attached  to  Dawtie,  and 
Dawtie  was  one  of  them.  He  believed  Alexa 
would  do  anything  to  spite  him.  To  bring 
trouble  on  Dawtie  would  be  to  punish  her 
mistress,  and  the  pious  farmer  too  ! 

CHAPTER  XXXI. — THE   PROSECUTION. 

As  soon  as  Crawford  had  his  things  away 
from  Potlurg,  satisfied  the  cup  was  nowhere 
among  them,  he  made  a  statement  of 
the  case  to  a  magistrate  he  knew ;  and  so 
represented  it,  as  the  outcome  of  the  hypocrisy^ 
of  pietism,  that  the  magistrate,  hating  every-^ 
thing  called  fanatical,  at  once  granted  him  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  Dawtie  on  the  charge 
of  theft. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock.  Alexa  cried  out 
with  indignation.  Dawtie  turned  white  and 
then  red,  but  uttered  never  a  word. 

"Dawtie,"  said  her  mistress,  "tell  me 
what  you  know  about  the  cup.  You  do 
know  something  that  you  have  not  told 
me!" 

"  I  do,  ma'am,  but  I  will  not  tell  it  except 
I  am  forced." 

"That  you  are  going  to  be,  my  poor  girl ! 
I  am  very  sorry,  for  I  am  perfectly  sure  you 
have  done  nothing  you  know  to  be  wrong  !  " 

"  I  have  done  nothing  you  or  anybody 
would  think  wrong,  ma'am." 

She  put  on  her  Sunday  frock,  and  went 
down  to  go  with  the  policeman.  To  her  joy 
she  found  her  mistress  at  the  door,  ready  to 
accompany  her.  They  had  two  miles  or  more 
to  walk,  but  that  was  nothing  to  either. 

Questioned  by  the  magistrate,  not  unkindly, 
for  her  mistress  was  there,  Dawtie  told  every- 
thing— how  first  she  came  upon  the  likeness 
and  history  of  the  cup,  and  then  saw  the  cup 
itself  in  her  master's  hands. 

Crawford  told  how  the  laird  had  warned 
him  against  Dawtie,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  been  seized  with  a  passion 
for  the  goblet  such  that  she  would  peril  her 
soul  to  possess  it,  and  that  he  dared  not  let 
her  know  where  it  was. 

"  Sir,"  said  Dawtie,  "he  could  na  hae  dis- 
trusted me  like  that,  for  he  gae  me  his  keys, 
and  sent  me  to  fetch  the  cup  when  he  was 
ower  ill  to  gang  til't." 

"If   that    be  true,   your  worship,"  said 
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!rawford,  "  it  does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
the  cup  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old  man 
when  I  left  him  and  she  went  to  him,  and 
from  that  moment  it  has  not  been  seen." 

" Did  he  have  it  when  you  went  to  him?" 
asked  the  magistrate. 

"I  didna  see't,  sir.  He  was  in  a  kind  o' 
faint  when  I  got  up." 

Crawford  said  that,  hearing  a  cry,  he  ran 
up  again,  and  found  the  old  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  with  just  strength  to  cry  out 
before  he  died,  that  Dawtie  had  taken  the 
cup  from  him.  Dawtie  was  leaning  over 
him,  but  he  had  not  imagined  the  accusation 
more  than  the  delirious  fancy  of  a  dying 
man,  till  it  appeared  that  the  cup  was  not  to 
be  found. 

The  magistrate  made  out  Dawtie's  com- 
mitment for  trial.  He  remarked  that  she 
might  have  been  misled  by  a  false  notion  of 
duty  :  he  had  been  informed  that  she  be- 
longed to  a  sect  claiming  the  right  to  think 
for  themselves  on  the  profoundest  mysteries 
— and  here  was  the  result ! 

There  was  not  a  man  in  Scotland  less 
capable  of  knowing  what  any  woman  wag: 
thinking,  or  more  incapable  of  doubting  his 
own  insight. 

Doubtless,  he  went  on,  she  had  super- 
stitiously  regarded  the  cup  as  exercising  a 
Satanic  influence  on  the  mind  of  her  master; 
but  even  if  she  confessed  it  now,  he  must 
make  an  example  of  one  whose  fanaticism 
would  set  wrong  right  after  the  notions  of 
an  illiterate  sect,  and  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  He  must  send  the  case 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury  !  If  she  convinced 
the  twelve  men  composing  that  jury,  of  the 
innocence  she  protested,  she  would  then  be 
a  free  woman ! 

Dawtie  stood  very  white  all  the  time  he 
was  speaking,  and  her  lips  every  now  and 
then  quivered  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry, 
but  she  did  not.  Alexa  offered  bail,  but  his 
worship  would  not  accept  it :  his  righteous 
soul  was  too  indignant.  She  went  to  Dawtie 
and  kissed  her,  and  together  they  followed 
the  policeman  to  the  door,  where  Dawtie 
was  to  get  into  a  spring  cart  with  him,  and 
be  driven  to  the  county  town,  there  to  lie 
waiting  the  assizes. 

The  bad  news  had  spread  so  last,  thaL  as 
they  came  out,  up  came  Andrew.  At  sight 
of  him  Dawtie  gently  laughed,  like  a  pleased 
child.  The  policeman,  who,  like  many  pre- 
sent, had  been  prejudiced  by  her  looks  in 
her  favour,  dropped  behind,  and  she  walked 
between  her  mistress  and  Andrew  to  the  cart. 

"  Dawtie  !  "  said  Andrew. 


"  Oh,  Andrew !  has  God  forgotten  me  1 " 
she  returned,  stopping  short. 

"For  God  to  forget,"  answered  Andrew, 
"  would  be  not  to  be  God  any  longer  !  " 

"  But  here  I  am  on  my  road  til  a  prison, 
Andrew  !  I  didna  think  he  would  hae  latten 
them  do  't ! " 

"  A  bairn  micht  jist  as  weel  say,  whan  its 
nurse  lays  't  intil  its  cradle,  and  says,  *  Noo, 
lie  still ! ' — '  Mammy,  I  didna  think  ye  would 
hae  latten  her  do't ! ' — He's  a'  aboot  ye  and 
in  ye,  Dawtie,  and  this  is  come  to  ye  jist  to 
lat  ye  ken  'at  he  is.  He  raised  ye  up  jist  to 
spen'  his  glory  upo'  ! — I  say,  Dawtie,  did 
Jesus  Christ  deserve  what  he  got  ? " 

"No  ae  bit,  Andrew  !  What  for  should 
ye  speir  sic  a  thing  1 " 

"Then  do  ye  think  God  had  forgotten 
him  ? " 

"  Maybe  he  thoucht  it  jist  for  a  minute  !  " 

"  Weel,  ye  hae  thoucht  it  jist  for  a  minute, 
and  ye  maun  think  it  nae  mair." 

"  But  God  couldna  forget  him,  An'rew  : 
he  got  it  a'  for  doin'  his  will !  " 

"Evil  may  come  upon  us  from  other 
causes  than  doing  the  will  of  God ;  but  from 
whatever  cause  it  comes,  the  thing  we  have 
to  see  to  is,  that  through  it  all  we  do  the  will 
of  God!" 

"  What's  his  will  noo,  An'rew  ? " 

"  That  ye  tak  it  quaietly.  Shall  not  the 
Father  do  wi'  his  ain  child  what  he  will ! 
Can  he  no  shift  it  frae  the  tae  airm  to  the 
tither,  but  the  bairn  maun  girn  1  He  has 
ye,  Dawtie  !     It's  a'  richt ! " 

"Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
him  ! "  said  Dawtie. 

She  raised  her  head.  The  colour  had  come 
back  to  her  face;  her  lip  had  ceased  to 
tremble ;  she  stepped  on  steadily  to  where, 
a  few  yards  from  the  door,  the  spring-cart 
was  waiting  her.  She  bade  her  mistress 
good-bye,  then  turned  to  Andrew  and  said, 

"  Good-bye,  Andrew  !     I  am  not  afraid," 

"I  am  going  with  you,  Dawtie,"  said 
Andrew. 

"  No,  sir,  you  can't  do  that !  "  said  the 
policeman  ;  "  — at  least  you  can't  go  in  the 
trap ! " 

"No,  no,  Andrew!"  cried  Dawtie.  "I 
would  rather  go  alone.  I  am  quite  happy 
now.     God  will  do  with  me  as  he  pleases  !  " 

"I  am  going  with  you,"  said  Alexa,  "if 
the  policeman  will  let  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am  !  A  lady's  different ! — 
I've  got  to  account  for  the  prisoner,  you  see, 
sir  !  " 

"I  don't  think  you  should,  ma'am,"  said 
Dawtie.     "  It's  a  long  way  !  " 
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"  I  am  going,"  returned  her  mistress,  de- 
cisively. 

"  God  bless  j^ou,  ma'am  ! "  said  Andrew. 

Alexa  had  heard  what  he  said  to  Dawtie. 
A  new  light  had  broken  upon  her.  "  God  is 
like  that,  is  he  ! "  she  said  to  herself,  "  You 
can  go  close  up  to  him  whenever  you  like  1 " 

CHAPTER  XXXII. — A  TALK  AT  POTLURG. 

It  would  be  three  weeks  before  the  assizes 
came.  The  house  of  Potlurg  was  searched 
by  the  police  from  garret  to  cellar,  but  in 
vain ;  the  cup  was  not  found. 

As  soon  as  they  gave  up  searching,  Alexa 
had  the  old  door  of  the  laird's  closet,  dis- 
cernible enough  on  the  inside,  re-opened,  and 
the  room  cleaned.  Almost  unfurnished  as  it 
was,  she  made  of  it  her  sitting-parlour.  But 
often  her  work  or  her  book  would  lie  on  her 
lap,  and  she  would  find  herself  praying  for 
the  dear  father  for  whom  she  could  do 
nothing  else  now,  but  for  whom  she  might 
have  done  so  much,  had  she  been  like  Dawtie. 
Her  servant  had  cared  for  her  father  more 
than  she  ! 

As  she  sat  there  one  morning  alone,  brood- 
ing a  little,  thinking  a  little,  reading  a  little, 
and  praying  through  it  all,  Meg  appeared, 
and  said  Maister  Andrew  wanted  to  see  her. 

He  had  called  more  than  once  to  inquire 
after  Dawtie,  but  had  not  before  asked  to 
see  her  mistress. 

Alexa  felt  herself  unaccountably  agitated. 
When  he  walked  into  the  room,  however, 
she  was  able  to  receive  him  quietly.  He 
came,  he  said,  to  ask  when  she  had  seen 
Dawtie.  He  would  have  gone  himself  to  see 
her,  but  his  father  was  ailing,  and  he  had 
double  work  to  do.  Besides,  she  did  not 
seem  willing  to  see  him !  Alexa  told  him 
she  had  been  with  her  the  day  before,  and 
had  found  her  a  little  pale,  and,  she  feared, 
rather  troubled  in  her  mind.  She  said  she 
would  trust  God  to  the  last,  but  confessed 
herself  assailed  by  doubts. 

"I  said  to  her,"  continued  Alexa,  "*Be 
sure,  Dawtie,  God  will  make  your  innocence 
known  one  day ! '  She  answered,  '  Of  course, 
ma'am,  there  is  nothing  hidden  that  shall 
not  be  known ;  but  I  am  not  impatient  about 
that.  The  Jews  to  this  day  think  Jesus  an 
impostor!' — 'But  surely,'  said  I,  'you  care 
that  people  should  understand  you  are  no 
thief,  Dawtie!' — 'Yes,  I  do,' she  answered; 
'  all  I  say  is,  that  it  does  not  trouble  me. 
I  want  only  to  be  downright  sure  that  God 
is  looking  after  me  all  the  time.  I  am  willing 
to  sit  in  prison  till  I  die,  if  he  pleases.' — 
'  God  can't  please  that !'  I  said. — '  If  he  does 


not  care  to  take  me  out,  I  do  not  care  to  go 
out,'  said  Dawtie.  '  It's  not  that  I'm  good; 
it's  only  that  I  don't  care  for  anything  he 
doesn't  care  for.  What  would  it  be  that  all 
men  acquitted  me,  if  God  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  his  children  ! ' " 

"  You  see,  ma'am,  it  comes  to  this,"  said 
Andrew  :  "it  is  God  Dawtie  cares  about,  not 
herself  !  If  God  is  all  right,  Dawtie  is  all 
right.  The  if  sometimes  takes  one  shape, 
sometimes  another,  but  the  fear  is  the  same 
— and  the  very  fear  is  faith.  Sometimes  the 
fear  is  that  there  may  be  no  God,  and  that 
you  might  call  a  fear  for  herself ;  but  when 
Dawtie  fears  lest  God  should  not  be  caring 
for  her,  that  is  a  fear  for  God ;  for  if  God 
did  not  care  for  his  creature,  he  would  be  no 
true  God ! " 

"  Then  he  could  not  exist ! " 

"  True ;  and  so  you  are  back  on  the  other 
fear ! " 

"  What  would  you  have  said  to  her,  Mr. 
Ingram  1 " 

"  I  would  have  reminded  her  that  Jesus 
was  perfectly  content  with  his  Father ;  that 
he  knew  what  was  coming  on  himself,  and 
never  doubted  him — just  gloried  that  liis 
Father  was  what  he  knew  him  to  be." 

"  I  see  ! — But  what  did  you  mean  when 
you  said  that  Dawtie's  very  fear  was 
faith  V 

"  Think,  ma'am :  people  that  only  care  to 
be  saved,  that  is,  not  to  be  punished  for 
their  sins,  are  anxious  only  about  themselves, 
not  about  God  and  his  glory  at  all.  They 
talk  about  the  glory  of  God,  but  they  make 
it  consist  in  pure  selfishness  !  According  to 
them,  he  seeks  everything  for  himself ;  which 
is  dead  against  the  truth  of  God,  a  diabolic 
slander  of  God.  It  does  not  trouble  them  to 
believe  such  things  about  God ;  they  do  not 
even  desire  that  God  should  not  be  like 
that ;  they  only  want  to  escape  him.  They 
dare  not  say  God  will  not  do  this  or  that, 
however  clear  it  be  that  it  would  not  be 
fair :  they  are  in  terror  of  contradicting  the 
Bible.  They  make  more  of  the  Bible  than 
of  God,  and  so  fail  to  find  the  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  accept  things  concerning  God 
which  are  not  in  the  Bible,  and  are  the 
greatest  of  insults  to  him !  Dawtie  never  '' 
thinks  about  saving  her  soul;  she  has  no 
fear  about  her  soul;  she  is  only  anxious 
about  God  and  his  glory.  How  the  doubts 
come,  God  knows;  but  if  she  did  not 
love  God,  they  would  not  be  there.  Jesus 
says  God  will  speedily  avenge  his  elect — 
those  that  cry  day  and  night  to  him — which 
I  take  to  mean  that  he  will  soon  save  them 
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from  all  such  miseries.  Free  Dawtie  from 
unsureness  about  God,  and  she  has  no  fear 
left.  All  is  well,  in  the  prison  or  on  the 
throne  of  God,  if  he  only  be  what  she  thinks 
he  is.  If  any  one  say  that  doubt  cannot  co- 
exist with  faith,  I  answer,  it  can  with  love, 
and  love  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  yea  is  the 
very  heart  of  faith  itself.  God's  children 
are  not  yet  God's  men  and  women.  The 
God  that  many  people  believe  in,  claiming  to 
be  the  religious  because  they  believe  in  him, 
is  a  God  not  worth  believing  in,  a  God  that 
ought  not  to  be  beHeved  in.  The  life  given 
by  such  a  God  would  be  a  life  not  worth 
living,  even  if  he  made  his  votaries  as  happy 
as  they  would  choose  to  be.  A  God  like  that 
could  not  make  a  woman  like  Dawtie  anxious 
about  him !  If  God  be  not  such  as  Jesus, 
what  good  would  the  proving  of  her  inno- 
cence be  to  Dawtie  !  A  mighty  thing  indeed 
that  the  world  should  confess  she  was  not  a 
thief !  But  to  know  that  there  is  a  perfect 
God,  one  for  us  to  love  with  all  the  power 
of  love  of  which  we  feel  we  are  capable,  is 
worth  going  out  of  existence  for ;  while  to 
know  that  God  himself,  must  make  every 
throb  of  consciousness  a  divine  ecstasy  ! " 

Andrew's  heart  was  full,  and  out  of  its 
fulness  he  spoke.  Never  before  had  he  been 
able  in  the  presence  of  Alexa  to  speak  as  he 
felt.  Never  before  had  he  had  any  impulse 
to  speak  as  now.  As  soon  would  he  have 
gone  to  sow  seed  on  a  bare  rock,  as  words  of 
spirit  and  life  in  her  ears  ! 

"  I  am  beginning  to  understand  you,"  she 
said.  "  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  I  have  been 
very  self-confident  and  conceited  !  What  a 
mercy  things  are  not  as  I  thought  they  were 
— thought  they  ought  to  be  !  " 

"And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ! "  said 
Andrew.  "  And  men's  hearts  shall  be  full  of 
bliss,  because  they  have  found  their  Father, 
and  he  is  what  he  is,  and  they  are  going 
home  to  him." 

He  rose. 

"  You  will  come  and  see  me  again  soon — 
will  you  not  ? "  she  said. 

"  As  often  as  you  please,  ma'am ;  I  am 
your  servant." 

R"  Then  come  to-morrow." 
'(He  went  on  the  morrow,  and  the  next 
^y,  and  the  day  after — almost  every  day 
pile  Dawtie  was  waiting  her  trial. 
lAlmost  every  morning  Alexa  went  by  train 
I  see  Dawtie;  and  the  news  she  brought, 
hdrew  would  carry  to  the  girl's  parents. 
K"nawtie  continued  unwilling  to  see  Andrew  : 
had  had  trouble  enough  with  her  already, 


she  said ;  but  Andrew  could  not  quite  under- 
stand her  refusal. 

CHAPTER   XXXIII. — A  GREAT   OFFERING. 

Two  days  before  the  assizes,  Andrew  was 
with  Alexa  in  her  parlour.  It  was  a  cool 
autumn  evening,  and  she  proposed  they 
should  go  on  the  heath,  which  came  close 
up  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
a  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and  Andrew,  full 
of  care  for  old  and  young,  man  and  woman, 
made  Alexa  draw  her  shawl  closer  about  her 
throat,  where,  with  his  rough,  ploughman- 
hands,  he  pinned  it  for  her.  She  saw,  felt, 
and  noted  his  hands ;  a  pitying  admiration, 
of  which  only  the  pity  was  foolish,  woke  in 
her  ;  and  ere  she  knew,  she  was  looking  up  in 
his  face  with  such  a  light  in  her  eyes,  that 
Andrew  found  himself  embarrassed,  and  let 
his  fall.  Moved  by  that  sense  of  class- 
superiority  which  has  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  she  attributed  his  modesty 
to  self-depreciation,  and  the  conviction  rose 
in  her,  v/hich  has  often  risen  in  such  as  she, 
that  there  is  a  magnanimity  demanding 
the  sacrifice,  not  merely  of  conventional 
dignity,  but  of  conventional  propriety.  She 
felt  that  a  great  lady,  to  be  more  than  great, 
must  stoop ;  that  it  was  her  part  to  make 
the  approach  which,  between  equals,  was 
the  part  of  the  man  ;  the  patroness  miist  do 
what  the  woman  might  not.  This  man  was 
worthy  of  any  woman ;  and  he  should  not, 
because  of  the  humility  that  dared  not  pre- 
sume, fail  of  what  he  deserved  ! 

"  Andrew,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  do 
an  unusual  thing,  but  you  are  not  like  other 
men,  and  will  not  misunderstand !  I  know 
you  now — know  you  as  far  above  other  men 
as  the  clouds  are  above  this  heath  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  ma'am  ! "  protested  Andrew. 

"Hear  me  out,  Andrew,"  she  interrupted 
— then  paused  a  little. 

"Tell  me,"  she  resumed,  "ought  we  not 
to  love  best  the  best  we  know  1 " 

"  Surely,  ma'am  !  "  he  answered,  uncom- 
fortable, but  not  anticipating  what  was  on 
the  way. 

"  Andrew,  you  are  the  best  I  know  ! — I 
have  said  it ! — I  do  not  care  what  the  world 
thinks ;  you  are  more  to  me  than  all  the 
worlds  !     If  you  will  take  me,  I  am  yours." 

She  looked  him  in  the  face  with  the  feeling 
that  she  had  done  a  brave  and  a  right  thing. 

Andrew  stood  stock-still. 

"  Me,  ma'am  !  "  he  gasped,  and  grew  pale 
— then  red  as  a  foggy  sun.  But  he  made 
scarcely  a  moment's  pause. 
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"It's  a  Godlike  thing  you  have  done, 
ma'am  !  "  he  said.  "  But  I  cannot  make  the 
return  it  deserves.  From  the  heart  of  my 
heart  I  thank  you.     I  can  say  no  more." 

His  voice  trembled.  She  heard  a  stifled 
sob.  He  had  turned  away  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

And  now  came  greatness  indeed  to  the 
front.  Instead  of  drawing  herself  up  with 
the  bitter  pride  of  a  woman  whose  best  is 
scorned,  Alexa  behaved  divinely.  She  went 
close  to  Andrew,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
and  said, 

"  Forgive  me,  Andrew.  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  had  no  right  to  make  it.  Do  not  be  grieved, 
I  beg ;  you  are  nowise  to  blame.  Let  us 
continue  friends ! " 

"Thank  you,  ma'am  !  "  said  Andrew,  in  a 
tone  of  deepest  gratitude ;  and  neither  said 
a  word  more.  They  walked  side  by  side 
back  to  the  house. 

Said  Alexa  to  herself, 

"  I  have  at  least  been  refused  by  a  man 
worthy  of  the  honour  I  did  him  !  I  made 
no  mistake  in  him  !  " 

When  they  reached  the  door,  she  stopped. 
Andrew  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  holding  it 
in  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 

"  Good-night,  ma'am  ! — You  wUl  send  for 
me  if  you  want  me  1 " 

"  I  will.  Good-night !  "  said  Alexa,  and 
went  in  with  a  strange  weight  on  her  heart. 

Shut  in  her  room,  she  wept  sorely,  but 
not  bitterly  ;  and  the  next  day  old  Meg,  at 
least,  saw  no  change  in  her. 

Said  Andrew  to  himself, 

"  I  will  be  her  servant  always." 

He  was  humbled,  not  uplifted. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. — ANOTHER  OFFERING. 

The  next  evening,  that  before  the  trial, 
Andrew  presented  himself  at  the  prison, 
and  was  admitted.  Daw  tie  came  to  meet 
him,  held  out  her  hand,  and  said, 

"  Thank  you,  Andrew  !" 

"  How  are  you,  Dawtie  ?  " 

"  Well  enough,  Andrew  ! " 

"  God  is  with  us,  Dawtie." 

"Are  you  sure,  Andrew  1 " 

"  Dawtie,  I  cannot  see  God's  eyes  looking 
at  me,  but  I  am  ready  to  do  what  he  wants 
me  to  do,  and  so  I  feel  he  is  with  me." 

"  Oh,  Andrew,  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  ! " 

"  Let  us  take  the  risk  together,  Dawtie ! " 

"  What  risk,  Andrew  ? " 

"  The  risk  that  makes  you  not  sure,  Dawtie 
— the  risk  that  is  at  once  the  worst  and  the 
least — the  risk  that  our  hope  should  be  in 
vain,  and   there  is   no  God.     But,   Dawtie, 


there  is  that  in  my  heart  that  cries  Christ 
did  die,  and  did  rise  again,  and  God  is  doing 
his  best.  His  perfect  love  is  our  perfect 
safety.  It  is  hard  upon  him  that  his  own 
children  will  not  trust  him  ! " 

"  If  he  would  but  show  himself  ! '" 

"The  sight  of  him  now  would  make  u 
believe  in  him  without  knowing  him ;  and 
what  kind  of  faith  would  that  be  for  him  or 
for  us  !  We  should  be  bad  children,  takiii; 
him  for  a  weak  parent !  We  must  hwv 
him !  When  w^e  do,  there  will  be  no  fear, 
no  doubt.  We  shall  run  straight  home  ! — 
Dawtie,  shall  we  go  together  1 "  J 

"  Yes,  surely,  Andrew  !   God  knows  I  try.'  1 
I'm    ready   to   do   whatever    you   tell   me,. 
Andrew ! " 

"No,  Dawtie  !  You  must  never  do  what 
I  tell  you,  except  you  think  it  right." 

"Yes,  I  know  that.  But  I  am  sure  I 
should  think  it  right !  " 

"  We've  been  of  qne  mind  for  a  long  time 
now,  Dawtie ! " 

"  Sin'  lang  afore  I  had  ony  min'  o'  my 
ain ! "  responded  Dawtie,  turning  to  her 
vernacular. 

"  Then  let  us  be  of  one  heart  too,  Dawtie  !  '* 

She  w^as  so  accustomed  to  hear  Andrew 
speak  in  figures,  that  sometimes  she  looked 
through  and  beyond  his  words.  She  did  so* 
now,  and  seeing  nothing,  stood  i)erplexed. 

"  Winna  ye,  Dawtie  ? "  said  Andrew,  hold- 
ing out  his  hands. 

"I  dinna  freely  un'erstan'  ye,  An'rew  ! " 

"  Ye  h'avenly  idiot ! "  cried  Andrew. 
*' Wull  ye  be  my  wife,  or  wull  ye  no  1 " 

Dawtie  threw  her  shapely  arms  above  her 
head — straight  up,  her  head  fell  back,  and 
she  seemed  to  gaze  into  the  unseen.  Then, 
she  gave  a  gasp,  her  arms  dropped  to  her 
sides,  and  she  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
Andrew  taken  her. 

"  Andrew  !  Andrew !  "  she  sighed,  and  was 
still  in  his  arms. 

"  Winna  ye,  Dawtie  ? "  he  whispered. 

"Wait,"  she  murmured ;  "  wait." 

"  I  winna  wait,  Dawtie." 

"  Wait  till  ye  hear  what  they'll  say  th© 
mom." 

"  Dawtie,  I'm  ashamed  o'  ye  !  What  care 
I,  an'  what  daur  ye  care  what  they  say  I 
Are  ye  no  the  Lord's  clean  yowie  ?  Gien  ye  > 
care  for  what  ony  man  thinks  o'  ye  but  the-  / 
Lord  himsel',  ye're  no  a'  his  !  Gien  ye  care, 
for  what  I  think  o'  ye,  ither  like  nor  what 
he  thinks,  ye're  no  sae  his  as  I  maun  hae  ye 
afore  we  pairt  company — which,  please  God, 
'ill  be  on  the  ither  side  o'  eternity ! " 

"But,  An'rew,  it  winna  do  to  say  o'  yer 
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father's  son  'at  he  took  his  wife  frae  the 
jail ! " 

"  'Deed  they  s'  say  naething  ither !  What 
ither  cam  I  for  !  Would  ye  hae  me  ashamed 
o'  ane  o'  God's  elec' — a  lady  o'  the  Lord's  ain 
coort  ? " 

"  Eh,  but  I'm  feart  it's  a'  the  compassion  o' 
yer  hert,  sir !  Ye  wad  fain  mak  up  to  me 
for  the  disgrace  !  Ye  could  weel  do  wantin' 
me!" 

"I  winna  say,"  returned  Andrew,  "  that  I 
couldna  live  wantin'  ye,  for  that  Avad  be  to 
say  I  wasna  worth  ofierin'  ye,  and  it  would 
be  to  deny  him  'at  made  you  and  me  for  ane 
anither  ;  but  I  wad  hae  a  some  sair  time !  I'll 
jist  speak  to  the  minister  to  be  ready  the 
minute  the  Lord  opens  yer  prison-door." 

The  same  moment,  in  came  the  governor 
with  his  wife  :  they  were  much  interested  in 
Dawtie. 

"Sir,  and  ma'am,"  said  Andrew,  "will 
you  please  witness  that. this  woman  is  my 
wife  ! "  * 

"It's  Maister  Andrew  Ingram  o'  the 
Knowe,"  said  Dawtie.  "He  wants  me  to 
merry  him." 

"  I  want  her  to  go  before  the  court  as  my 
Avife,"  said  Andrew.  "  She  would  have  me 
v7ait  till  the  jury  said  this  or  that ! — The 
jury  give  me  my  wife  ! — As  if  I  didn't  know 
her  I " 

"  You  won't  have  him,  I  see  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Innes,  turning  to  Dawtie. 

"Hae  him!"  cried  Dawtie,  "I wad  hae 
him  gien  there  war  but  the  held  o'  him ! " 

"  Then  you  are  husband  and  wife  ! "  said 
the  governor ;  "  only  you  should  have  the 
thing  done  properly  by  the  minister — after- 
wards." 

"I'll  see  to  that,  sir !  "  answered  Andrew. 

"Come,  wife,"  said  the  governor,  "we 
must  let  them  have  a  few  minutes  alone 
together." 

"There!"  said  Andrew,  when  the  door 
closed ;  "  ye're  my  wife,  noo,  Dawtie  !  Lat 
them  acquit  ye  or  condemn  ye,  it's  you  an' 
me  noo,  whatever  come  ! " 

Dawtie  broke  into  a  flood  of  tears — an 
experience  all  but  new  to  her — and  found  it 
did  her  good.  She  smiled  as  she  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  said, 

"  Weel,  An'rew,  gien  the  Lord  hasna  ap- 
peart  in  his  ain  likeness  to  deliver  me,  he's 
done  the  next  best  thing." 

"Dawtie,"  answered  Andrew,  "the  Lord 
never  does  the  next  best.  The  thing  he  does 
is  always  better  than  the  thing  he  does  not ! " 

"Lat  me  think,  an'  I'll  try  to  un'erstan'," 
said  Dawtie ;  but  Andrew  went  on. 


"  The  best  thing,  whan  a  body's  no  ready 
for  't,  would  be  the  warst  to  gie  him — or  ony 
gait  no  the  thing  for  the  Father  o'  lichts  to 
gie !  Shortbreid  micht  be  waur  for  a  half 
hungert  bairn  nor  a  stane  !  But  the  minute 
it's  fit  we  should  look  upo'  the  face  o'  the 
Son  o'  Man,  oor  ain  God-born  brither,  we'll 
see  him,  Dawtie  !  we'll  see  him  !  Hert  canna 
think  what  it'll  be  like ! — And  noo,  Dawtie, 
wull  ye  tell  me  what  for  ye  wouldna  lat  me 
come  and  see  ye  afore  ?  " 

"I  wull,  An'rew  : — I  was  nae  suner  left  to 
mysel'  i'  the  prison  than  I  faun'  myseF 
thinkin'  aboot  you — you  first,  and  no  the 
Lord  !  I  said  to  mysel',  '  This  is  awfu' !  I'm 
leanin'  upo'  An'rew,  and  no  upo'  the  First 
and  the  Last ! '  I  saw  that  that  was  to 
brak  awa'  frae  him  that  was  nearest  me,  and 
trust  ane  that  was  farther  awa', — which  wasna 
i'  the  holy  rizzon  o'  things.  Sae  I  said  to 
mysel'  I  would  meet  my  fate  wi'  the  Lord 
alane,  and  wouldna  hae  you  come  'atween 
him  and  me  ! — Noo  ye  hae  't,  An'rew  ! " 

Andrew  took  her  in  his  arms  and  said, 

"  Thank  ye,  Dawtie  !  Eh,  but  I  am  con- 
tent ! — And  she  thoucht  she  hadna  faith ! — 
Good  nicht,  Dawtie.  Ye  maun  gang  to  yer 
bed,  an'  grow  stoot  in  hert  for  the  morn." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. — AFTER  THE  VERDICT. 

Through  the  governor  of  the  jail  Andrew 
obtained  permission  to  stand  near  the  pri- 
soner at  the  trial.  The  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution did  all  he  could,  and  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  not  much — at  least  Dawtie's 
friends  thought  so — and  the  judge  summed 
up  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  Dawtie's 
simplicity  and  calmness,  her  confidence  de- 
void of  self-assertion,  had  its  influence  on  the 
jury,  and  they  gave  the  uncomfortable  ver- 
dict of  ^^ Not  Proven"  so  that  Dawtie  was 
discharged. 

Alexa  had  a  carriage  ready  to  take  her 
home.  As  Dawtie  went  to  it,  she  whispered 
to  her  husband, 

"Ye  hae  to  tak  me  wantin'  a  character, 
Andrew  ! " 

"  Jesus  went  home  without  a  character, 
and  was  well  received  !  "  said  Andrew  with 
a  smile.  " —  You'll  be  over  to-night  to  see 
the  old  folk?" 

"Yes,  Andrew;  I'm  sure  the  mistress  will 
let  me ! " 

"  Don't  say  a  word  to  her  of  our  marriage, 
except  she  has  heard,  and  mentions  it.  I 
want  to  tell  her  myself.  You  will  find  me 
at  the  croft  when  you  come,  and  I  will  go 
back  with  you." 

In  the  evening  Dawtie  came,  and  brought 
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the  message  that  her  mistress  would  like  to 
see  him. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  Alexa  rose  to 
meet  him.     He  stopped  short. 

"I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "for  your 
great  kindness  to  Dawtie.  "We  were  married 
in  the  prison.     She  is  my  wife  now." 

"  Married  ! — Your  wife  !  "  echoed  Alexa, 
flushing,  and  drawing  back  a  step. 

"  I  had  loved  her  long,  ma'am  ;  and  when 
trouble  came  upon  her,  the  time  came  for 
me  to  stand  by  her  side." 

"You  had  not  spoken  to  her  then — 
till—?" 

"Not  till  last  night.  I  said  before  the 
governor  of  the  prison  and  Mrs.  Innes  that 
we  were  husband  and  wife.  If  you  please, 
ma'am,  we  shall  have  the  proper  ceremony 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  wish  I  had  known!"  said  Alexa — 
almost  to  herself,  with  a  troubled  smile. 

"I  wish  you  had,  ma'am!"  responded 
Andrew. 

She  raised  her  face  with  a  look  of  con- 
fidence. 

"  Will  you  please  to  forget,  Andrew  ? " 

Nobility  had  carried  the  day.  She  had 
not  one  mean  thought  either  of  him  or  the 
girl. 

"  To  forget  is  not  in  man's  power,  ma'am  ; 
but  I  shall  never  think  a  thought  you  would 
wish  unthought." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  They  were 
friends  for  ever. 

"Will  you  be  married  here,  Andrew? 
The  house  is  at  your  service,"  she  said. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  be  at  her 
father's,  ma'am  ? " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Alexa ;  and  she  sat 
down. 

Andrew  stood  in  silence,  for  he  saw  she 
was  meditating  something.  At  length  she 
raised  her  head,  and  spoke. 

"You  have  been  compelled  to  take  the 
step  sooner  than  you  intended — have  you 
not  ? " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Then  you  can  hardly  be  so  well  prepared 
as  you  would  like  to  be  ! " 

"  We  shall  manage." 

"It  will  hardly  be  convenient  for  your 
mother,  I  fear  ! — You  have  nowhere  else  to 
take  her — have  you  ? " 

"  No,  ma'am ;  but  my .  mother  loves  us 
both. — And,"  he  added  simply,  "where 
there's  room  for  me,  there's  room  for  her 
now  ! " 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  asked  you  how 
your  parents  take  it  ? " 


"  They  don't  say  much.  You  see,  ma'am, 
we  are  all  proud  until  we  learn  that  we  have 
one  Master,  and  all  we  are  brethren.  But 
they  will  soon  get  over  it." 

— When  I  see  a  man  lifting  up  those  that 
are  beneath  him,  not  pulling  down  those 
that  are  above  him,  I  will  believe  in  his 
i  communism.  Those  who  most  resent  being 
j  looked  down  upon,  are  in  general  the  readiest 
I  to  look  down  upon  others.  It  is  not  prin- 
ciple, it  is  not  truth,  it  is  themselves  they 
regard.  Of  all  false  divinities.  Self  is  the 
most  illogical. — 

"If  God  had  been  the  mighty  monarch 
they  represent  him,"  continued  Andrew,  "he 
would  never  have  let  us  come  near  him  ! " 

"Did  you  hear  Mr.  Eackstraw's  sermon 
on  the  condescension  of  God  1 "  asked  Alexa. 

"  The  condescension  of  God,  ma'am ! 
There  is  no  such  thing.  God  never  con- 
descended, with  one  Jove-like  nod,  all  his 
mighty,  eternal  life  !  God  condescend  to  his 
children — their  spirits  bom  of  his  spirit, 
their  hearts  the  children  of  his  heart !  No, 
ma'am  !  there  never  was  a  falser,  uglier 
word  in  any  lying  sermon  ! " 

His  eyes  flashed  and  his  face  shone.  Alexa 
thought  she  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
grand. 

"  I  see  !  "  she  answered.  "  I  will  never  use 
the  word  about  God  again  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am." 

"  Why  should  you  thank  me  ? " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  had  no  right  to 
thank  you.  But  I  am  so  tried  with  the 
wicked  things  said  about  God  by  people  who 
think  they  are  speaking  to  his  pleasure  and 
not  in  his  despite,  that  I  am  apt  to  talk  fool- 
ishly. I  don't  wonder  at  God's  patience  with 
the  wicked,  but  I  do  wonder  at  his  patience 
with  the  pious  ! " 

"They  don't  know  better  !  " 

"  How  are  they  to  know  better  while  they 
are  so  sure  about  everything  !  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  believe  in  no  God  at  all,  than 
in  such  a  God  as  they  would  have  me  be- 
lieve in  ! " 

"  Oh,  but  Andrew,  I  had  not  a  glimmer  of 
what  you  meant — of  what  you  really  objected 
to,  or  what  you  loved  !  Now,  I  cannot  oven 
recall  what  it  was  I  did  not  like  in  your 
teaching.  I  think  it  was  that,  instead  of  list- 
ening to  know  what  you  meant,  I  was  always 
thinking  how  to  oppose  you,  or  trying  to  find 
out  by  what  name  you  were  to  be  called. 
One  time  I  thought  you  were  an  Arminian, 
another  time  a  Socinian,  then  a  Swedenbor- 
gian,  then  an  Arian !  I  read  a  history  of  the 
sects  of  the  middle  ages,  just  to  see  where  I 
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could  set  you  down.  I  told  people  you  did 
not  believe  this,  and  did  not  believe  that,  when 
I  knew  neither  what  you  believed,  nor  what 
you  did  not  believe.  I  thought  I  did,  but  it 
was  all  mistake  and  imagination.  When  you 
would  not  discuss  things  with  me,  I  thought 
you  were  afraid  of  losing  the  argument.  Now 
I  see  that,  instead  of  disputing  about  opinions, 
I  should  have  been  saying,  '  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner ! ' " 

"  God  be  praised ! "  said  Andrew.  "  Ma'am, 
you  are  a  free  woman !  The  Father  has  called 
you,  and  you  have  said,  '  Here  I  am ! '" 

"  I  hope  so,  Andrew,  thanks  to  God  by 
you !  But  I  am  forgetting  what  I  wanted 
to  say  !  Would  it  not  be  better — after  you 
are  married,  I  mean — to  let  Dawtie  stay  with 
me  a  while  1 — I  will  promise  you  not  to  work 
her  too  hard,"  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  I  see,  ma'am  !  It  is  just  like  you  !  You 
want  people  to  know  that  you  believe  in 
her ! " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  want  also  to  do  what  I  can 
to  keep  such  good  tenants.  Therefore  I  must 
add  a  room  or  two  to  your  house,  that  there 
may  be  good  accommodation  for  you  all." 

"  You  make  thanks  impossible,  ma'am !  I 
will  speak  to  Dawtie  about  it.  I  know  she 
will  be  glad  not  to  leave  you !  I  will  take 
care  not  to  trouble  the  house." 

"  You  shall  do  just  as  Dawtie  and  you 
please.  Where  Dawtie  is,  there  will  be  room 
for  you ! " 

Already  Alexa's  pain  had  grown  quite  bear- 
able. 

Dawtie  needed  no  persuading.  She  was 
so  rich  in  the  possession  of  Andrew,  that  she 
could  go  a  hundred  years  without  seeing  him, 
she  said.  It  was  only  that  he  would  come 
and  see  her,  instead  of  her  going  to  see  him ! 

In  ten  days  they  were  married  at  her 
father's  cottage.  Her  father  and  mother  then 
accompanied  her  and  Andrew  to  the  Knowe, 
to  dine  with  Andrew's  father  and  mother. 
In  the  evening  the  new  pair  went  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  old  fields. 

"  It  seem,s,  Dawtie,  as  if  God  was  here ! " 
said  Andrew. 

"  I  would  fain  see  him,  Andrew !  I  would 
rather  t/ou  went  out  than  God  !  " 

"  Suppose  he  was  nowhere,  Dawtie  ? " 

"  If  God  werena  in  you,  ye  wadna  be  what 
ye  are  to  yer  ignorant  Dawtie,  Andrew!  She 
needs  her  Father  in  h'aven  sairer  nor  her 
Andrew  !  But  I'm  sayin'  things  sae  true  'at 
it's  jist  silly  to  say  them  !  Eh,  it's  like  h'aven 
itseF  to  be  oot  o'  that  prison,  an'  walkin' 
aboot  wi'  you !  God  has  gi'en  me  a'  thing  ! — 
jist  a'  thing,  Andrew ! " 


"  God  was  wi'  ye  i'  the  prison,  Dawtie  !  " 
"  Aye  !     But  I  like  better  to  be  wi'  him 

here ! " 

"  An'  ye  may  be  sure  he  likes  better  to 

ha'e  ye  here  !  "  rejoined  Andrew. 

CHAPTER   XXXVI. — AGAIN   THE   GOBLET. 

The  next  day,  Alexa  set  Dawtie  to  search 
the  house  yet  again  for  the  missing  goblet. 

"  It  must  be  somewhere  !  "  she  said.  "  We 
are  beset  with  an  absolute  contradiction  :  the 
thing  can't  be  in  the  house  !  and  it  must  be 
in  the  house  !  " 

"If  we  do  find  it,"  returned  Dawtie, 
"  folk'll  say  them  'at  could  hide  could  weel 
seek !     I  s'  luik  naegait  wantin'  you,  mem !  " 

The  study  was  bare  of  books,  and  the 
iCmpty  shelves  gave  no  hint  of  concealment. 
They  stood  in  its  dreariness,  looking  vaguely 
round  them. 

"Did  it  ever  come  to  ye,  mem,"  said 
Dawtie,  "  that  a  minute  or  twa  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  Crawford  comin'  doon  the  stair 
wi'  you,  and  me  gaein'  up  to  the  maister  ? 
When  I  gaed  intil  the  room,  he  lay  pantin'  i' 
the  bed ;  but  as  I  broodit  upo'  ilka  thing 
alane  i'  the  prison,  he  cam  afore  me,  there  i' 
the  bed,  as  gien  he  had  gotten  oot  o'  't,  and 
hidden  awa'  the  cup,  and  was  jist  gotten  intil't 
again,  the  same  moment  I  cam  in." 

"  Dying  people  will  do  strange  things  ! " 
rejoined  her  mistress.  "  But  it  brings  us  no 
nearer  the  cup  ! " 

"  The  surer  we  are,  the  better  we'll  seek !" 
said  Dawtie. 

They  began,  and  went  over  the  room  tho- 
roughly— looking  everywhere  they  could 
think  of.  They  had  all  but  given  it  up  to 
go  on  elsewhere,  when  Dawtie,  standing  again 
in  the  middle  and  looking  about  in  a  sort  of 
unconscious  hopelessness,  found  her  eyes  on 
the  mantelshelf,  and  went  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  it.  It  was  of  wood,  and  she  fancied  it 
a  little  loose,  but  she  could  not  move  it. 

"  When  Andrew  comes,  we'll  get  him  to 
examine  it ! "  said  Alexa. 

He  came  in  the  evening,  and  Alexa  told 
him  what  they  had  been  doing.  She  begged 
him  to  get  tools,  and  see  whether  there  was 
not  a  space  under  the  mantelshelf.  But  An- 
drew, accustomed  to  ponder  contrivances 
with  Sandy,  would  have  a  good  look  at  it 
first.  He  came  presently  upon  a  clever  little 
spring,  pressing  which  he  could  lift  the  shelf ; 
there  under  it,  sure  enough,  in  rich  response 
to  the  candle  he  held,  flashed  the  gems  of  the 
curiously  wi'ought  chalice  of  gold  !  Alexa 
gave  a  cry,  Andrew  drew  a  deep  breath, 
Dawtie   laughed   like   a  child.      How  they 
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gazed  on  it,  passed  it  from  one  to  the  other, 
pored  over  the  gems,  and  over  the  raised  work 
that  enclosed  them,  I  need  not  tell.  They 
began  to  talk  about  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it. 

"  AVe  will  send  it  to  the  earl ! ''  said  Alexa. 

"No,"  said  Andrew;  "that  would  be  to 
make  ourselves  judges  in  the  case  !  Your 
father  must  have  paid  money  for  it ;  he  gave 
it  to  Mr.  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Crawford  must 
not  be  robbed  !  " 

"Stop,  Andrew!"  said  Alexa.  "Every- 
thing in  the  next  room  was  left  to  my  cousin, 
with  the  library  in  this  ;  whatever  else  was 
left  him  was  individually  described.  The 
cup  was  not  in  the  next  room,  and  was  not 
mentioned.  Providence  has  left  us  to  do 
with  it  as  we  may  judge  right.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  taken  to  Borland  Hall — and  by 
Dawtie." 

"  Well ! — She  will  mention  that  your  father 
bought  it  r' 

"  I  will  not  take  a  shilling  for  it! " 

"  Is  not  that  because  you  are  not  quite  sure 
you  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  ? " 

"  I  would  not  take  the  price  of  it  if  my 
father  had  left  the  cup  expressly  to  me  !  " 

"  Had  he  done  so,  you  would  have  a  right 
to  what  he  paid  for  it.  To  give  the  earl  the 
choice  of  securing  it,  would  be  a  service  ren- 
dered him.  If  he  were  too  poor  to  buy  it, 
the  thing  would  have  to  be  considered." 

"  Nothing  could  make  me  touch  money  for 
it.  George  would  never  doubt  we  had  con- 
cealed it  in  order  to  trick  him  out  of  it !  " 

"  He  will  think  so  all  the  same.  It  will 
satisfy  him,  and  not  a  few  beside,  that 
Dawtie  ought  to  have  been  convicted.  The 
thing  is  certainly  Mr.  Crawford's — that  is, 
his  as  not  yours.  Your  father  undoubtedly 
meant  him  to  have  the  cup ;  and  God  would 
not  have  you,  even  to  serve  the  right,  take 
advantage  of  an  accident.  Whatever  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  cup,  Mr.  Crawford  ought 
to  do  it ;  it  is  his  business  to  do  right  in 
regard  to  it ;  and  whatever  advantage  may 
be  gained  by  doing  right,  Mr.  Crawford 
ought  to  have  the  chance  of  gaining  it. 
Would  you  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity, 
to  which  at  least  he  has  a  right,  of  doing 
justice,  and  delivering  his  soul  ? " 

"You  would  have  us  tell  the  earl  that  his 
cup  is  found,  but  Mr.  Crawford  claims  it  ? " 
said  Alexa. 

"Andrew  would  have  us  take  it  to  Mr. 
Crawford,"  said  Dawtie,  "  and  tell  him  that 
the  earl  has  a  claim  to  it." 

"Tell  him  also,"  said  Andrew,  "where  it 
was  found,  showing  he  has  no  legal  right  to 


it;  and  tell  him  he  has  no  more  moral  right 
to  it  than  the  laird  could  give  him.  Tell 
him,  ma'am,"  continued  Andrew,  "  that  you 
expect  him  to  take  it  to  the  earl,  that  he 
may  buy  it  if  he  will ;  and  say  that  if,  after 
a  fortnight,  you  find  it  is  not  in  the  earl's 
possession,  you  will  yourself  ascertain  from 
him  whether  the  offer  has  been  made 
him." 

"  That  is  just  right,"  said  Alexa. 

And  so  the  thing  was  done.  The  cup  is 
now  in  the  earl's  collection,  and  without  any 
further  interference  on  her  part. 

A  few  days  after  she  and  Dawtie  carried 
the  cup  to  Crawford,  a  parcel  arrived  at  Pot- 
lurg,  containing  a  beautiful  silver  case,  and 
inside  the  case  the  jewelled  watch — with  a 
letter  from  George,  begging  Alexa  to  accept 
his  present,  and  assuring  her  of  his  convic- 
tion that  the  moment  he  annoyed  her  with 
any  further  petition,  she  would  return  it. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  brought 
such  suffering  upon  Dawtie,  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  make  whatever  amends  her  husband 
might  think  fit. 

Alexa  accepted  the  watch,  and  wore  it. 
She  thought  her  father  would  like  her  to 
do  so. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII.— THE  HOUR  BEFORE 
DAWN. 

The  friendship  of  the  three  was  never 
broken.  I  will  not  say  that,  as  she  lay  awake 
in  the  dark,  the  eyes  of  Alexa  never  renewed 
the  tears  of  that  autumn  night  on  which  she 
turned  her  back  upon  the  pride  of  self,  but 
her  tears  were  never  those  of  bitterness,  of 
self-scorn,  or  of  self-pity. 

"If  I  am  to  be  pitied,"  she  would  say  to 
herself,  "  let  the  Lord  pity  me !  I  am  not 
ashamed,  and  will  not  be  sorry.  I  have 
nothing  to  resent ;  no  one  has  wronged  me." 

Andrew  died  in  middle  age.  His  wife  said 
the  Master  wanted  him  for  something  no- 
body else  could  do,  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  him  from  her.  She  wept  and  took 
comfort,  for  she  lived  in  expectation. 

One  night  when  she  and  Alexa  were  sit- 
ting together  at  Potlurg,  about  a  month 
after  his  burial,  speaking  of  many  things 
with  the  freedom  of  a  long  and  tried  love, 
Alexa  said,  after  a  pause  of  some  duration, 

"  Were  you  not  very  angry  with  me  then, 
Dawtie?" 

"When,  ma'am?" 

"When  Andrew  told  you." 

"  Told  me  what,  ma'am  ?  I  must  be  stupid 
to-night,  for  I  can't  think  what  you 
mean ! " 
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"When  he  told  you  I  wanted  him,  not 
knowing  he  was  yours." 

"  I  ken  naething  o'  what  ye're  mintin'  at, 
mem ! "  persisted  Dawtie,  in  a  tone  of  be- 
wilderment. 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  you  had  no  secrets  from 
one  another !  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  had — except 
things  in  his  books  that  he  said  were  God's 
secrets,  which  I  should  understand  some  day, 
for  God  was  telling  them  as  fast  as  he  could 
get  his  children  to  understand  them." 

"  I  see  !  "  sighed  Alexa ;  "  you  were  made 
for  each  other !  —But  this  is  my  secret,  and 
I  have  the  right  to  tell  it.  He  kept  it  for 
me  to  tell  you  !  I  thought  all  the  time  you 
knew  it ! " 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  Andrew 
would  not  tell  me." 

"  He  thought  it  was  my  secret,  you  see, 
not  his,  and  that  was  why  he  did  not  tell 

you." 

"Of  course,  ma'am!  Andrew  always  did 
what  was  right !  " 

"  Well,  then,  Dawtie — I  offered  to  be  his 
wife  if  he  would  have  me  !  " 

"And  what  did  he  say  ? "  asked  Dawtie, 
with  the  composure  of  one  listening  to  a 
story  learned  from  a  book. 

"  He  told  me  he  couldn't.  But  I'm  not 
sure  what  he  said.     The  words  went  away." 

"  When  was  it  he  asked  you  ? "  said  Daw- 
tie, sunk  in  thought. 


"  The  night  but  one  before  the  trial,"  an- 
swered Alexa. 

"  He  micht  hae  ta'en  you,  then,  i'stead  o* 
me  ! — a  lady  an'  a' !  Oh,  mem  !  do  you  think 
he  took  me  'cause  I  was  in  trouble  ?  He 
micht  hae  been  laird  himsel' !  " 

"Dawtie!  Dawtie!"  cried  Alexa.  "If 
you  think  that  would  have  weighed  with  An- 
drew, I  ought  to  have  been  his  wife,  for  I 
know  him  better  than  you !  " 

Dawtie  smiled  at  that. 

"  But  I  do  know,  mem,"  she  said,  "  that 
Andrew  was  fit  to  cast  the  lairdship  frae  him 
to  comfort  ony  puir  lassie  !  —  I  would  ha' 
lo'ed  him  a'  the  same  ! " 

"As  I  have  done,  Dawtie  ! "  said  Alexa 
solemnly.  "But  he  wouldn't  have  thrown 
me  away  for  you,  if  he  hadn't  loved  you, 
Dawtie  !  Be  sure  of  that.  He  might  have 
made  nothing  of  the  lairdship,  but  he 
wouldn't  have  made  nothing  of  me  !  " 

"  That's  true,  mem.    I  dinna  doobt  it." 

"  I  love  him  still — and  you  mustn't  mind 
me  saying  it,  Dawtie  !  There  are  ways  of 
loving  that  are  good,  though  there  be  some 
pain  in  them.  Thank  God,  we  have  our 
children  to  look  after  !  You  will  let  me  say 
our  children,  won't  you,  Dawtie  ?  " 

Some  thought  Alexa  hard,  some  thought 
her  cold ;  but  the  few  that  knew  her,  knew 
she  was  neither ;  and  some  of  my  readers 
will  grant  that  such  a  friend  as  Andrew  was 
better  than  such  a  husband  as  George. 


THE  END. 


BEEEZY  UEBINO. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  PRICE,  F.Q.S. 


CEOWNING  the  summit  of  a  lofty,  iso- 
lated rock,  stands  Urbino,  celebrated 
for  its  pure  healthy  air  and  the  grand  and 
romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  on  which, 
in  his  youthful  days,  Raphael  loved  to  gaze 
while  imi)ibing  its  influences  of  rugged 
beauty  into  his  artist  soul.  Striking,  in- 
deed, is  the  panorama  spread  before  the  eye, 
when  mounting  the  castle  tower,  reached 
by  its  quaint  spiral  staircase,  one  views  the 
surrounding  country  and  the  magnificent 
sierra  which  bounds  the  horizon,  to  whose 
tops,  even  in  summer,  the  lingering  snow 
imparts  an  almost  Alpine  aspect,  and  on 
whose  sides  once  grew  the  famed  pine  forests, 
which  gave  in  ancient  days  the  epithet  of 
Trabaria  to  the  district  of  Massa,  from  the 
beams  carried  thence  for  the  luxurious  palaces 


of  ancient  Eome,  and  described  by  Dante  as 

"  The  living  rafters  in  tlie  back 
Of  Italy." 

To  the  extreme  left,  towering  5,600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  majestically  rises 
St.  Albertino,  and  in  succession  come  into 
view  Monte  del  Cavallo,  on  whose  gentle 
slopes  the  famous  breed  of  horses,  for  which 
the  princes  of  Urbino  were  so  justly  proud, 
were  reared ;  Monte  Nerone,  noted  in  days 
gone  by  for  its  rich  iron  ores,  and  simples 
the  most  eagerly  sought  for  in  all  Italy ;  the 
twin  rocks  of  Sassi  di  Simeoni ;  Monte  Car- 
pegna — cradle  of  the  Montefeltrian  race — 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  local  wind 
sweeping  down  from  its  height  upon  the  Ad- 
riatic ;  the  vista  terminating  with  the  peaks 
of  San  Marino,  whose  little  city  and  republic 
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Piazza — Inner  Side  of  Palace. 


were  among  the  most  curious  relics  of  repub- 
lican institutions  in  Europe. 

Urbino  can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  to  a  distinguished  history, 
for  it  was  here — the  Urbium  Hortense  of 
Pliny — that  Valens,  the  general  of  Vitellius, 
was  put  to  death.  As  far  back,  too,  as  a.d. 
313  the  city  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, St.  Evandus  being  the  first  to  exercise 
episcopal  functions  there.  Pope  Martin  V. 
(1417)  was  formerly  Bishop  of  Urbino; 
later  on  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1563)  enhanced  its 
dignity  by  elevating  the  see  into  an  arch- 
bishopric. Its  college  is  directed  by  the 
Scolopie  fathers.  The  little  duchy  of  which 
Urbino  was  the  capital  had  its  origin  at 
Montef  eltro,  whose  early  lords  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  that  fief  by  the  renowned  Em- 
peror Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  who,  by  their 
valiant  swords  and  their  faithful  service  to 
the  Church,  gradually  acquired  power,  so 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  received 
investiture  of  it  from  the  popes.  In  this 
little  State,  containing  seven  episcopal  cities, 
a  number  of  smaller  towns,  and  some  three 
or  four  hundred  castles  or  armed  villages,  at 
a  period  when  Italy,  torn  with  factions  and 
the  theatre  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Papal  and  Imperial  power,  presented  a  strik- 
ing parallel  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  its  mar- 
vellous development  of  art  and  learning,  in 
neither  case  attributable  to  peace,  order, 
or  good  government,  three  of  its  rulers  stand 
out  prominently  in  history.  Of  these  Duke 
Federigo,  whose  encouragement  of  learning 
earned   for  his  city  the  title  of  Itdla  Aie/m^ 


is  perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  although ; 
his  successor,  Duke  Guidobaldo  I.,  was  no  less  5 
remarkable  for  his  patronage  of  art  and  learn- ; 
ing.     Sismondi  calls  Federigo  the  Mecsenas  of 
the  fine  arts,  and   his  exploits,  as  well  as  his 
virtues,  are  celebrated  in  a  manuscript  poem, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  by  the  father  of  Kaphael. 
Giovanni   Sanzi.       His    capital,    whither   re- 
sorted the  most  learned  men  of  Italy,  is  de- 
scribed by  writers  of  the  time  as  the  seat  of 
learning,  science,  and  art.     A  fine  statue  of 
Federigo    adorns    the  noble  staircase  of  tlie 
Ducal  palace.      Among  the  famous  men  who 
visited    the    court  of   Urbino  were  the  two 
Tassos,     Bernardo    and  Torquato,    Polydore"; 
Virgilius,  Bembo,  Antonio  Allegretti,  Baroc-' 
cio,  Girolamo    Muzio,  Pietro  Aretino,  desig-i 
nated  by  Ariosto  as  "the  scourge  of  princes," 
Bibiena,    Count    Balthasar    Castiglione,  and 
other   literati  and   artists.     In  an  age  when 
learning  was  fashionable  among  Italian  ladies 
of   exalted  rank,   Urbino  was  not  inferior  to , 
other  cities  of  the  peninsula.    Battista  Sf orza, ) 
the   second  wife  of  Federigo,  whose  virtues 
are   recorded  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Ber- 
nardo Tasso,  was  a  worthy  companion  of  her 
husband.     On  the   occasion  of   the  visit  of 
Pope  Pius  II.  to  Mantua  she  was  selected  to.: 
pronounce   the  oration  of  welcome.      Much ' 
learning  did  not,  however,  distract  her  from 
the  practical    duties    of   life.      The  wife  of , 
Guidobaldo  I.,  the  beautiful  Elisabetta  Gon- 
zaga,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
refinement  of  the  court.    She  was  well  known 
at  the  English  court,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Shakspeare  took  from  her  a  hint  for  his 
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Miranda.  Another  most  remarkable  woman 
connected  with  Urbino  was  Vittoria  Colonna, 
the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  by  Agnesina, 
daughter  of  Duke  Federigo  of  Urbino,  and 
granddaughter  of  Battista  Sforza.  Left 
early  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Ferdinando  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  with 
rare  constancy  she  cherished  his  memory, 
and  devoted  herself  to  devotional  exercises 
and  literature.  The  elevated  beauty  of  her 
poetry,  and  the  charms  of  her  correspondence 
and  conversation,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  learned  men.  Among  those  whom  the 
sympathies  of  genius  and  piety  united  to 
her  was  Michael  Angelo,  who  visited  her  on 
her  death-bed  in  1547,  and  wrote  a  sonnet 
to  her  memory ;  a  similar  tribute  to  her 
genius  being  also  paid  by  Ariosto,  who  de- 
votes some  stanzas  in  his  "  Orlando  Furioso  " 
to  her  praise.  She  favoured  the  Reforma- 
tion and  received  the  Italian  divines  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  that  movement. 
Few  of  her  writings  remain;  the  following 
lines,  preserved  from  her  pen,  are  replete 
with  deep  spiritual  feeling  and  gracefal  re- 
refinement  : — 

"  Thanks  to  thy  sovereign  grace,  0  God !  if  I 
Am  grafE'd  in  that  true  vine  a  living  shoot, 
Whose  arms  embrace  the  world,  and  in  whose  root, 

Planted  by  faith,  our  life  must  hidden  lie  : 

But  thou  beholdest  how  I  fade  and  dry. 
Choked  with  a  waste  of  leaf,  and  void  of  fruit. 
Unless  thy  spring  perennial  shall  recruit 

My  sapless  branch  !  still  wanting  fresh  supply. 

0  cleanse  me  then,  and  make  me  to  abide 
Wholly  in  Thee,  to  drink  Thy  heavenly  dew, 
And  watered  daily  with  my  tears  to  grow. 

Thou  art  the  truth,  Thy  promise  is  my  gviide ; 
Prepare  me  when  Thou  comest.  Lord,  to  show 
Fruits  answering  to  the  stock  on  which  I  grew." 

Among  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  Urbino  possesses,  the  castle,  now  some- 
what grandly  termed  "  La  Corte,"  is  worthy 
of  inspection,  with  its  high  spire-capped 
tower  which  attracts  the  eye  of  the  tourist 
as  he  travels  from  Tuscany  to  Urbino.  Cas- 
tiglione  says,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
"  Corteggiano  :  " — "  Among  other  laudable 
actions,  Federigo  erected  on  the  rugged 
heights  of  Urbino  a  residence,  by  many  re- 

^  garded  as  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Italy,  and 
so  amply  provided  with  every  convenience 
that  it  appeared  rather  a  palatial  city  than  a 
palace  ;"  a  building,  indeed,  which  even  the 
magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  deigned  to 
imitate.  The  inner  side  is  situated  on  a 
now  deserted  piazza,  which  strikes  one  with 
its  desolation  and  solitude,   but  which  en- 

;  hances  the  beauty  and  richness  of  detail  that 
makes  the  Palace   of  Urbino   so  unique   a 

-  specimen  of  the  Renaissance,   well   worthy 

(the   genius   of   its    architect,    Francesco   di 


Giorgio.  One  or  two  of  the  rooms  still  re- 
tain their  pristine  state  in  inlaid  panelUng  or 
tarsia,  executed  by  Maestro  Giacomo,  of 
Florence,  which,  unlike  modern  marqueterie, 
was  enriched  with  a  pure  arabesque  design, 
and  even  by  historical  or  religious  composi- 
tions. The  galleries  contain  a  valuable 
series  of  early  Christian  and  ancient  Roman 
inscriptions,  found  for  the  most  part  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  are,  however,  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of  bronze 
and  marble  sculptures  which  Castiglione  de- 
scribed. They  were  probably  transferred  to 
the  Vatican  at  the  same  time  that  the  valu- 
able ducal  library  was  removed  there. 

This  library,  formed  by  Duke  Federigo 
and  further  enriched  by  his  successors,  was  a 
very  remarkable  and  valuable  collection.  The 
founder,  whose  taste  for  literature  and  pa- 
tronage of  art  we  have  previously  noticed, 
was  himself  a  man  of  very  considerable  ac- 
quirements, and  it  is  related  that  while  es- 
corting the  Pope  on  one  occasion,  he  held  a 
learned  discussion  with  his  Holiness  on  the 
relative  genius  of  generals  of  ancient  and 
modern  days.  His  object  was  to  secure  the 
chief  books  in  every  branch  of  learning, 
original  or  translated,  ancient  or  modern. 
To  attain  this  end  he  sent  emissaries  to  the 
Vatican,  Florence,  St.  Mark's,  Pavia,  and 
Oxford.  A  sum  of  thirty  thousand  ducats 
was  apportioned  by  the  Duke  for  this  pur- 
pose. Every  book  was  bound  in  crimson 
and  ornamented  with  silver.  All  large  manu- 
scripts were  written  on  vellum  with  illumi- 
nations, and  each  work  was  a  complete  copy. 
The  range  of  works  comprised  the  Fathers, 
philosophy,  Hebrew,  classical  and  other 
works;  remarkable  polyglot  Psalters  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin ;  the  celebrated  "  Ur- 
bino "  Bible,  which  ranks  among  the  richest 
specimens  of  ornate  caligraphy  in  the  Vatican, 
and  for  beauty  and  preservation  as  one  of  the 
most  important  works  of  the  golden  days  of 
manuscript  illumination — its  execution  has 
been  attributed  to  Perugino  or  Pinturicchio ; 
a  very  valuable  foho  Dante,  having  in  the 
frontispiece  the  Montefeltrian  arms  with  the 
garter  of  England  enclosed  in  pearls ;  and  a 
Hebrew  Bible,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  at 
Volterro,  a  ponderous  volume,  with  boards 
twenty-three  inches  by  sixteen,  containing 
between  the  massive  covers  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  leaves  of  stout  parchment, 
with  the  prose  and  poetic  parts  curiously 
arranged.  This  bears  the  date  of  5055  J.S. 
(a.d.  1295).  Among  the  eminent  men  who 
were  librarians  are  the  names  of  Lorenzo 
Abstemio,  of  Macerata,  an  eminent  professor 
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of  literature,  who  flourished  about  1500,  and 
Vespasiano,  originally  an  agent  in  amassing 
these  treasures.  A  curious  book  of  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  library  for  the  court 
and  household  of  Guidobaldo  I.  is  extant 
among  the  Vatican  MSS.  It  states,  among 
other  desiderata,  that  "the  librarian  should 
be  learned,  of  good  presence,  temper,  and 
manners,  correct  and  ready  of  speech.  .  .  . 
He  must  preserve  the  books  from  damp  and 
vermin,  as  well  as  from  the  hands  of  chiefly 
dirty  and  ignorant  people.  ...  To  those  of 
authority  and  learning  he  ought  himself  to 
exhibit  them  with  all  facility,  courteously 
explaining  their  beauty  and  remarkable  cha- 
racteristics, the  handwriting  and  miniatures, 
but  observant  that  such  abstract  no  leaves. 
When  ignorant  or  merely  curious  people 
wish  to  see  them  a  glance  is  sufficient,  if  it  be 
not  some  one  of  considerable  influence.  .  .  . 
He  must  let  no  book  be  taken  away  but  by 
the  Duke's  orders;  and  if  lent  must  get  a 
written  receipt  and  see  to  its  being  returned. 
When  a  number  of  \isitors  come  in  he  must 
be  specially  watchful  that  none  be  stolen." 

Like  most  Italian  cities,  Urbino  possesses 
several  churches  of  considerable  antiquarian 
and  artistic  interest.  The  cathedral — whose 
cupola,  designed  by  Muzio  Oddi,  was  erected 
in  1604 — fell  down  in  1789.  Considerable 
confusion  of  dates  has  arisen  respecting  this 
church,  owing  to  the  slow  advance,  even  for 
Italy,  in  its  building.  It  is  stated  by  some 
that  Guidantonio  founded  it  in  1439,  but 
Lazzarini  asserts  it  was  commenced  by  Fede- 
rigo  in  1447,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Crescen- 
tino  in  1534.  The  facade  was  not  completed 
till  so  recently  as  1781.  The  fine  pulpit  and 
organ  were  designed  by  Giorlamo  della  Genga. 
Baroccio,  who  embellished  the  organ,  also 
executed  the  two  fine  paintings  depicting 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  another 
of  the  Last  Supper,  remarkable  for  its  rich- 
ness of  colouring  and  composition.  The 
altar-piece,  by  Timoteo  della  Viti,  represents 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  with  a 
portrait  of  Duke  Guidobaldo.  The  sacristy 
contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  church 
plate  and  vestments  which  Italy  retained 
after  the  French  invasion,  chiefly  the  gift  of 
Cardinal  Albani,  to  whom  Urbino  is  so 
largely  indebted  for  her  modern  prosperity. 
A  curious  bronze  eagle  in  the  choir  formerly 
held  the  famous  polyglot  Bible  now  in 
the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio  della  Grotta, 
beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a  very  fine  Pi^ta, 
attributed  to  Giacomo  Bologna. 

The  Museum  is  enriched  by  numerous 
works  of  art,  amongst  them  most  of  the  old 


Chinmej--piece  and  Door  in  the  Sala  degli  Angeli. 

pictures  from  the  suppressed  churches  and 
monasteries.  The  principal  ones  are  a  paint- 
ing by  Giorgio  Andreoli,  representing  an  arch 
constructed  with  Corinthian  pillars,  similar 
to  that  of  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Perugino,  and  the  Last  Supper, 
by  Justus  Van  Ghent,  having  in  the  back- 
ground Duke  Federigo  with  two  attendants, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  artist 
himself  and  the  other  the  Venetian  Caterino 
Zeno,  then  residing  as  Persian  Ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Urbino.  Another  Last  Sup- 
per is  from  the  bnish  of  the  famous  Titian, 
and  Baroccio  is  represented  by  a  S.  Francis 
in  ecstasy;  Timoteo  Viti  by  the  S.  Apol- 
lonia,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  San  Rocco,  and 
Tobias  and  the  Angel.  There  is  a  fine  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  figures  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
San  Sebastian,  and  other  saints.  The  three 
kneeling  figures  depict  the  Bufli  family,  by 
whose  command  this  picture  was  painted  by 
Giovanni  Sanzi.  The  Museum  also  contains 
some  modem  paintings  and  many  important 
works  in  marble  and  majolica  ware. 

Our  reference  to  majolica  reminds  us  that 
Urbino  and  its  neighbourhood,  especially 
during  the  rule  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  II.,  was 
famed  for  the  excellence  of  this  ware,  par- 
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ticularly  for  its  vases  and  plates.  The  latter, 
often  of  great  size,  were  of  two  kinds  :  hacili, 
for  table  use,  and  ainatorii,  souvenirs  or  mar- 
riage gifts.  They  had  usually  upon  them 
the  lady's  portrait,  with  the  complimentary 
epithet  of  bella.  Sometimes  united  hands 
and  transfixed  hearts,  with  an  appropriate 
motto,  conveyed  the  tender  sentiments  of 
the  donor.  One  preserved  at  Eome  has  the 
inscription  :  "  Non  e  si  vago  el  fiore  che  non 
imbiacca  o  casca." — ("  There  is  no  flower  so 
lovely  but  fades  or  droops.")  Another  at 
Florence :  "  Per  fin  che  vivo,  io  sempre 
t'amero."— ("  While  I  live,  thee  I  love.")  One 
plate  in  the  Massa  collection  expresses  a 
pathetic  sentiment,  probably  in  memory  of  a 
revered  friend — "IJn  bel  morire  tutta  la 
vita  onora." — ("A  beautiful  death  confers 
honour  on  a  lifetime.")  The  same  Massa 
collection  contains  a  dish  with  a  female  por- 
trait, with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Montef  eltri 
on  her  breast.  Most  of  these  portrait-plates 
were  deep,  and  when  presented  to  a  bride 
were  filled  with  ornaments,  jewels  and  other 
valuables.  Tiny  plates  of  this  ware  laden 
with  confections  were  frequently  given  by 
parents  to  their  children.  At  the  Louvre, 
in  the  Mediaeval  Gallery,  is  a  very  beautiful 
small  plate,  having  the  profile  of  Duke  Fede- 
rigo  of  Urbino  in  relief,  with  his  name, 
within  a  coloured  border  of  oak-leaves  (the 
arms  of  the  Delia  Eovere  family)  also  in 
relievo,  probably  made  on  the  occasion  of  his 
alliance  with  the  Delia  Eovere  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  with  the  Lord  Prefect 
of  that  house  in  1474.  The  fine  majoHca 
of  Urbino  attained  its  earliest  perfection, 
1530 — 60,  under  Orazio  Fontana,  who  painted 
many  of  the  richest  productions  of  the  reign 
of  Guidobaldo  II.  Among  his  pupils  was  a 
EafFaele  Ciarla,  whose  name  is  often  con- 
fused with  that  of  the  illustrious  artist.  The 
art  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Urbino  into  Gubbio  (1498),  where,  under 
the  genius  of  Giorgio  Andreoli,  the  Gubbian 
pottery,  so  highly  prized  for  its  rich  ruby 
and  gold  colours  and  prismatic  glaze,  at- 
tained its  world-wide  celebrity. 

A  pleasing,  if  fanciful,  tale  connects  the 
great  Eaphael  with  this  branch  of  art.  It 
states  that  Duke  Guidobaldo  I.,  when  de- 
sirous to  send  a  bridal  gift  or  marriage  pre- 
sent, would  often  choose  some  rare  plate  or 
service  of  his  own  Urbinian  ware.  Near  to 
the  house  of  Giovanni  Sanzi  resided  Maestro 
Benedetto  Eonconi  and  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Pacifica,  a  handsome  and  graceful  maiden 
of  some  seventeen  years,  whose  face  is  said 
to  have  been  reproduced  in  Eaphael's  Ma- 
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donna  di  San  Sisto,  now  in  the  Dresden  Gal- 
lery. "  Little  Eaphael  was  accustomed  to  run 
in  and  out  of  the  potter's  workshop,  with, 
its  lancet-windows  looking  over  orchards, 
filled  with  pear-trees  and  plum-trees.  It  was 
one  of  those  pleasant  workshops  then  so 
common  in  Italy — calm,  godly,  homelike 
places,  filled  from  without  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  sweet  scents  of  herbs  and 
blossoms."  Among  the  four  pupils  of  Eon- 
coni was  Luca  Torelli,  a  handsome  youth 
from  a  village  above  the  mountains,  of  tall, 
handsome  build,  but  more  fitted  for  the  camp 
than  the  studio.  Secretly  he  adored  Pacifica, 
who  silently  reciprocated  his  affection,  but 
Torelli's  lack  of  skill  presented  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  their  alliance ;  Eonconi,  a 
middle-aged,  stern,  handsome,  pompous  man. 
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Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  TJrbino. 


having  determined  that  his  daughter  should 
only  marry  a  suitor  whose  artistic  skill  might 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  atelier.  One  day 
came  an  order  from  the  Duke  for  an  oval 
dish  and  jar  of  majolica  ware,  to  be  painted 
with  the  story  of  Esther — Scriptural  and 
other  designs  being  frequently  depicted  on 
such  ornaments.  The  order  was  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  months,  and  to  be  of  the  best 
material  and  design  that  could  be  produced. 
Desirous  to  be  especially  distinguished  by 
his  success  on  this  occasion,  Ronconi  offered 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the  pupil  who 
could  produce  the  best  design  and  work. 
Those  only  who  resided  in  the  duchy  were 
entitled  to  enter  into  the  contest.  Poor 
Torelli  bewailed  his  sad  lack  of  skill  to 
Raphael,  then  seven  years  of  age,  who,  know- 
ing the  affection  with  which  the  two  lovers 
regarded  each  other,  and  deeply  sympathising 
with  them  in  their  apparently  hopeless  pas- 
sion, promised  to  help  his  friend  out  of  the 
dilemma,  enjoining,  however,  the  strictest 
secrecy.  Shutting  himself  with  bar  and  lock 
every  day  in  a  breezy  attic  (each  student  had 
a  studio  to  himself),  underneath  the  arches 
which  supported  Maestro  Benedetto's  house, 
he  laboured  assiduously.  One  day,  just 
before  the  time  assigned  had  elapsed,  Raphael 
disclosed  to  the  awe-struck  and  delighted 
gaze  of  his  friend  a  magnificent  vase  and 
plate,  having  as  its  design  the  arms  of  the 


Montefeltri,  with  a  landscape  of  Urbino,  its 
mountains  glowing  with  the  solemn  radiance 
of  eventide  ;  and  among  a  group  of  figures, 
supreme  in  her  white  robe  and  golden  crown^ 
stood  Queen  Esther,  with  the  face  of  Pacifica* 
On  the  day  appointed  the  Duke  came  to  in- 
spect the  work  of  the  ten  competitors,  whose 
productions  were  indicated  by  numbers. 
Eleven  were,  however,  there  exhibited.  He 
looked  at  them  all,  as  they  indicated  various 
degrees  of  skill,  Torelli's  own  production 
being  the  most  clumsy,  and  far  inferior  to 
the  others.  Delighted  he  gazed  on  the 
eleventh,  and  demanded  to  know  the  name 
of  the  designer.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties- 
of  delighted  Raphael,  who  claimed  the  prize, 
the  Duke  overcame  the  professional  scruples 
of  Ronconi,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Torelli ;  then,  filling 
the  vase  with  as  many  golden  ducats  as  it 
would  contain,  he  handed  it  to  the  blushing 
and  delighted  Pacifica  as  a  marriage  portion.- 
Although  renowned  as  a  seat  of  learning 
and  culture  under  the  wise,  and  fostering 
auspices  of  Dukes  Federigo,  Guidobaldo  I., 
who  received  the  garter  from  our  Henry  VH., 
and  della  Rovere,  the  name  which  will  par 
excellence  secure  immortality  to  Urbino  is 
that  of  Raphael  Sanzi,  greatest  of  all  Italian 
painters,  in  an  age  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  genius  of  its  artists.  The  house  in 
which  Raphael  was  born,  April  6th,   1483, 
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purchased  originally  for  250  ducats  by  his 
grandfather,  has  been  preserved  by  the 
municipal  authorities  as  a  public  monument. 
A  eulogistic  Latin  inscription  over  the  door- 
way indicates  the  date  of  the  artist's  birth. 
The  smallest  of  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
was  the  scene  of  this  event ;  it  has  painted  in 
it  a  Madonna  and  Child  sleeping.  For  a  long 
time  this  picture  was  supposed  to  have  been 
an  early  attempt  of  Raphael's,  but  closer  in- 
vestigation and  more  correct  criticism  have 
shown  it  to  have  been  executed  by  his  father, 
Giovanni  Sanzi,  a  man  of  varied  attainments, 
and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter,  whose  works 
exhibit  deep  religious  feeling,  his  style  being 
particularlj^  serious  and  of  conscientious 
finish  and  quiet  gentleness.  His  heads, 
especially  those  of  children,  show  in  their 
loveliness  that  Giovanni  was  the  true  fore- 
runner of  ■  his  son.  The  portraits  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  referred  to,  are  supposed 
to  be  Magia  Ciarla,  Raphael's  mother,  and 
Raphael  himself,  who  received  his  name 
(which  he  signed  indifferently  Raphaello  and 
Raffaelo),  according  to  a  local  legend,  from 
his  being  placed  by  his  parents  under  the 
special  protection  of  that  archangel. 

Singularly,  no  picture  of  Raphael's  exists 
in  Urbino,  although  after  he  had  acquired 
reputation  by  his  works  in  the  Vatican       ^ 
(he  was  first  introduced  to  Pope  Julius 
II.,   when   the    latter   visited  Urbino), 
Raphael   painted   the   portraits   of   the 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  and  also  executed  an 
admirable   portrait  of   himself,   for  his 
friends  in  his  native  city.    The  influence 
of  his  native  scenery,  seen  in  his  land- 
scapes, and  the  faces  of  his  subjects  in 
his  earlier  paintings,  show  that  the  first 
associations  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  collections 
of  ancient  and  modern  art  with  which 
Raphael  was  surrounded  in  the  churches 
of  the  city,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
grand  palace  with  its  art  treasures  to 
which    Raphael   had   access,  his  father 
being  a  favourite  at  the  court  (although 
he  died  when  his  son  was  only  eleven 
years   of    age),    and    the   many   distin- 
guished artists  and  literati  who  resorted 
there,   were   powerful  factors    in   directing 
the  early  bent  of  his  genius,  which  like  that 
of  Mozart  was  early  manifested,  and  afl'ords 
a  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  early 
impressions  upon  youthful  minds. 

Although  now  a  decayed  town,  in  spite  of 

-e  effort  of  Cardinal  Antonini  in  the  early 

part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  revive  its 


ancient  fame  as  a  manufactory  of  majolica, 
its  fortifications,  constructed  by  Francesco 
di  Giogio,  in  ruins,  and  the  ancient  glories 
of  its  palace  departed,  where,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  its  model  court  of  princely 
taste  and  munificence  possessed  a  high  repu- 
tation, eclipsing  the  brilliant  court  of  Rimini, 
under  Sigismundo  Malatesta,  and  that  of 
Pesaro,  under  Alessandro  Sforza,  it  still  lives 
to  us  by  its  memories.  In  these  busy  days, 
when  life  becomes  too  oftenTrace  for  wealth 
and  distinction,  ending  but  too  frequently  in 
bitter  disappointment  and  loss,  or,  if  attained, 
like  an  apple  of  Sodom,  fair  to  gaze  upon, 
is  changed  to  ashes  in  the  mouth  of  him 
who  seeks  to  enjoy  it,  we  all  need  the  lesson 
which  the  reminiscences  of  Urbino,  wafted 
on  the  spirit  of  the  past,  convey  to  us  : 
a  lesson  taught  by  the  noble  pictures  and 
sculptures  of  the  days  of  old,  dark,  indeed, 
politically,  over-clouded  too  frequently  with 
superstition,  but  bright  with  earnest  labour 
and  service,  instinct  with  that  deep,  holy 
fervour  which  created  the  divine  inspiration 
of  a  Raphael  and  the  awful  grandeur  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  ;  when  men  toiled  and 
suffered  in  their  zeal  for  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful, from  whose  sorrows  have  arisen  those 


A  Windy  Comer  outside  Urbino. 

imperishable  monuments  of  genius,  which 
shall  endure  for  all  time,  making  the  world 
brighter  and  nobler;  men  who  prayed  over 
their  work,  and  rising  from  their  knees  with 
a  heavenly  inspiration,  reproduced  the  divine 
on  canvas  and  in  stone  ;  men  to  whom 
God,  manifested  to  them  by  Nature,  was  a 
fact— the  skies,  the    hills,  the    woods,  the 
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Contrada  Raflaello  and  Market-Place. 


running   stream 


and  the  ever-restless  sea,  '  content,  if  their  work  endured,  that  they 
conveying  daily  new  and  higher  thoughts  of  j  themselves  should  perish,  and  who  learnt  the 
Him  whose  hands,  pierced  for  man's  redemp- 1  art,  so  hard  to  acquire  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tion,  had  created  these  marvels  of  Divine  tury,  of  serving  God  and  living  to  Him  in 
power  and  skill ; — an  age  when  men  worked  quiet  and  holy  calmness ;  their  religion  their 
for  all  time,  and  not  for  the  present  moment,    life,  their  holy  life  their  religion. 


^^WITH  CHEIST,  WHICH  IS  FAE  BETTER" 

En  ^tmoxmm.—^.  ^df.  g. 

LOUD  wails  the  storm  across  the  world's  wide  sea ; 
I  would  depart,  at  rest  I  fain  would  be  : 
As  once  the  Syrian  bark. 
Toiling  through  midnight  dark,' 
Receiving  Christ,  within  the  harbour  rode, 
So  will  He  bring  me  to  His  calm  abode. 

"  Arise,  my  love  ;  and  come  away,"  He  said. 
She  knew  the  voice  of  Him  who  once  was  dead  ; 

And  turning,  whispered  low, 

"  He  calls  me ;  let  me  go." 
So  through  the  gate  of  death  she  followed  Him, 
Whither  we  could  not  see — our  watching  eyes  were  dim. 

"  I  would  depart."     Oh,  strangely  mournful  word  ; 
But  that  the  dead  is  now  the  living  Lord, 

Alive  for  evermore, 

The  oil  of  joy  to  pour 
Where  grief's  dark  touch  hath  left  a  quivering  spot, 
Where  lives  the  thought  of  her  who  now  is  not. 
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Wherefore,  look  up ;  departure  is  not  loss, 
Only  brief  silence — Christ's  all-potent  cross. 

That  voice  of  quenchless  love 

From  the  great  Heart  above, 
Amid  uncounted  good,  hath  purchased  this. 
For  hearts  made  one  in  Him, — union  in  endless  bliss. 

E.  H.  KERR. 
March  9th,  1888. 


CONCEPTIONS  OF  CHEIST  AMONG  THE  EAELY  CHRISTIANS. 

By  AECHDEACON  FAEEAR,  D.D. 


WE  have  been  trying  to  study  the  cha- 
racter and  the  tenets  of  primitive 
Christianity  among  its  earliest  monuments  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome.  We  have  noticed 
its  purity,  its  patience,  its  unworldliness,  its 
faith;  the  all-embracing  universality  of  its 
brotherhood,  its  reverence  for  the  sacred 
body,  and  its  hopes  for  the  immortal  souls  of 
men.  We  have  seen  the  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  its  symbols  :  the  hart  panting  after  the 
water-brooks,  the  peacock,  the  fish,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  true  vine. 

Its  inscriptions  have  taught  us  the  charity 
of  the  early  Christians,  their  peace,  the 
radiant  smile  with  which  they  confronted 
death,  their  resignation,  their  tenderness,  the 
sweetness  and  faithfulness  of  their  home  life, 
their  spirit  of  forgiveness  to  their  enemies  ; 
that  exultation  and  that  transparent  guile- 
lessness  by  which  they  were  so  eminently 
characterized.  We  have  observed  their  atti- 
tude toAvard  the  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  exhibited  in  their  frescoes ;  and  their  recog- 
nition always,  not  of  a  dead,  but  of  a  living, 
loving,  exalted,  triumphant  Christ.  And  we 
saw  how  vast  a  difference  is  made  in  the 
general  aspect  of  Christianity  by  regarding 
the  Cross,  not  as  a  symbol  of  defeat  and 
anguish  and  wrath,  but  of  blessedness  and 
victory,  and  by  making  God  and  not  sin, 
love  and  not  vengeance,  the  sun-like  centre 
of  our  belief. 

And  we  have  noticed  among  other  things 
the  holy  reserve  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  Christian  art.  The  Christians  shrank  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God — of  Him 
Who  sits  to  make  intercession  for  us  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high — in  the 
abject  misery  of  vivid  pain  and  streaming 
blood  and  ghastly  nakedness.  We  saw  that 
not  only  is  there  no  Latin  cross  in  the  cata- 
combs, or  earlier  than  the  year"451,  but  there 
is  no  crucifix  heard  of  till  far  on  into  the 
Dark  Ages.      The  same  remark  applies  even 


to  ordinary  pictures  of  the  living  Christ,  of 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man.  For  the  very  reason 
that  the  early  Christians  shrank  from  pictures 
of  their  Lord  in  the  form  of  His  humanity, 
there  are  but  few  gospel  scenes  in  the  more 
ancient  catacombs,  and  those  representations 
which  are  found  are  treated  in  a  purely  conven- 
tional manner  as  symbols,  and  not  as  pictures. 
The  early  Christians  more  often,  as  we  saw, 
shadowed  Christ  forth  under  analogies  de- 
rived from  the  Old  Testament.  Why  is  this  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  when  our  Lord  is  imaged 
forth  in  the  catacombs  as  Orpheus,  or  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  He  is  symbolised,  not  in 
death  or  in  mortal  anguish,  but  in  beautiful 
and  peaceful  youth  1 

It  is  because  the  spirit  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians— still  pervaded  by  the  idea  of  the  second 
commandment — recoiled  with  intuitive  awe 
from  the  portraiture  of  divine  persons.  The 
youthful,  triumphant,  majestic  figure,  veiled 
under  Old  Testament  images,  is  not  a  picture, 
but  a  type.  It  recalls  the  thought  of  the 
Saviour,  but  does  not  even  attempt  to  repre- 
sent Him. 

Even  in  the  fourth  century  the  feeling  was 
still  strongly  marked.  So  completely  was  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  identified  with  the  Eternal 
Son  of  God  that  as  early  as  the  second 
century  it  was  not  even  traditionally  re- 
membered what  had  been  the  earthly  aspect 
of  our  Lord.  Some  early  Fathers,  arguing 
from  Isaiah,  said  that  His  human  appearance 
had  been  marred  and  mean,  small  and  ignoble, 
without  form  or  comehness.  The  sceptical 
philosopher  Celsus  even  taunted  Christians 
because  they  worshipped  one  who,  humanly 
speaking,  was  uncomely  {SvaGiSrjs).  Later 
Fathers,  with  far  more  probability,  argued 
that  there  must  have  been  "  something 
starry  "  (as  Augustine  expresses  it)  in  that 
face  which  angels  loved  to  look  upon ;  and 
that  the  Lord  was,  as  he  says,  "  beautiful  as 
a  new-born  infant,  beautiful  on  earth,  beau- 
tiful in  heaven."     The  traditional  likeness, 
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'^yith  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  carved  on  a  gem  for  the 
Emperor  Tiberius ;  the  traditional  descrip- 
tion, said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Roman 
Senate  by  Lentulus — of  a  face  firm  yet  kind, 
inspiring  love  yet  fear;  with  hair  wine- 
coloured,  and  golden  at  the  roots,  parted  in 
the  middle,  and  flowing  over  the  shoulders  ; 
the  eyes  blue  and  brilliant,  the  complexion 
ruddy,  the  shape  noble — are  reproduced  in 
the  famous  picture  of  Christ  (the  earliest  i 
extant)  which  was  found  in  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Callistus.  But  this  picture  is  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century,  and  is  as  entirely 
apocryphal  as  the  quite  different  description 
given  in  the  eighth  century  by  John  of 
Damascus.  The  simple  fact  remains  that  for 
fully  three  centuries  the  early  Christians 
shrank,  as  from  an  act  of  irreverence,  from 
directly  representing  the  human  Christ. 

And  of  this  shrinking  reverence,  thus  illus- 
trated by  the  catacombs,  we  have  many  col- 
lateral proofs.  In  A.D.  402  it  happened  that 
the  highly  orthodox  but  hot-headed  St. 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis,  entered  a 
village  church  in  Palestine,  and  there  saw 
hanging  up  before  the  chancel  a  curtain  on 
which  was  embroidered,  he  says,  some  fancied 
image  of  Christ  or  of  some  saint,  for  he  could 
not  remember  which.  He  was  not  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  it  was  no  immediate  business  of 
his,  yet  he  indignantly  and  unhesitatingly 
tore  down  the  curtain  with  his  own  hands, 
and  ordered  the  astonished  priest  to  use  it 
as  the  shroud  of  some  pauper;  and  when 
John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  begged  him  at 
least  to  supply  a  new  curtain  to  the  church 
he  did  so  willingly,  but  with  the  request  to 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  that  the  priest 
might  be  warned  not  to  hang  up  veils  and 
pictures  which,  he  says,  are  "  contrary  to  the 
•Christian  rehgion." 

Still  more  memorable  are  the  remarks 
of  the  famous  and  learned  Eusebius,  Bishop 
of  Cajsarea,  when,  about  A.D.  326,  the 
Empress  Constantia,  sister  of  Constantine, 
begged  him  to  send  her  a  likeness  of  Christ. 
"What  do  you  mean,"  he  asks,  "by  a  like- 
ness of  Christ  1  Not,  of  course,  the  image  of 
Him  as  He  is  truly  and  unchangeably  ;  not 
of  His  human  nature  glorified,  as  it  was  at 
the  Transfiguration.  Such  images,"  he  says, 
"  are  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  among  us.  Some  poor  woman 
brought  me  two  painted  figures  like  philo- 
sophers, and  ventured  to  say  that  they  repre- 
sented Paul  and  the  Saviour.  I  know  not 
on  what  ground.  I  took  them  from  her  and 
kept  them,  not  thinking  it  right  in  any  case 


that  she  should  exhibit  them  to  outsiders, 
that  we  may  not  seem,  like  idolaters,  to  carry 
about  our  God  in  an  image.  Since  we  con- 
fess that  our  Saviour  is  God  and  Lord  we 
prepare  ourselves  to  see  Him  as  God.  And 
if,  in  addition  to  this  hope,  you  set  high 
value  on  images  of  the  Saviour,  what  better 
artist  can  there  be  than  the  God-word  Him- 
self ? "  Thus  he  refers  the  Empress  to  the 
New  Testament  for  the  only  true  picture  of 
Christ.  So  thought  Eusebius;  and  earlier 
still  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  A.D.  306,  had 
positively  forbidden  pictures  of  what  is 
worshipped  and  adored  to  be  placed  in 
churches. 

But  such  warnings  were  in  vain.  Chris- 
tianity became  paganised  and  materialised 
and  corrupted  with  decadent  superstition. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  in  the  fifth  century,  a 
sincere  but  superstitious  man,  besides  giving 
no  small  impetus  to  the  worship  of  saints, 
painted  his  church  all  over  with  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Yet  even  he  says  that 
he  did  not  exhibit  any  picture  of  Christ, 
whom  the  Universe  cannot  contain.  But  by 
that  time  things  had  gone  too  far  to  stay  the 
flowing  tide  of  dubious  realism.  Partly, 
indeed,  the  instinct  to  place  before  ourselves 
some  visible  representation  of  scenes  on 
which  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell  is 
natural  and  harmless,  and  is  only  to  be 
reprehended  in  its  degradation  and  abuse. 
But  partly  also  the  Church  became  more 
and  more  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  luxurious 
pagan  ladies  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  to 
have  scenes  of  heathen  mythology  woven  in 
gold  on  their  thin  floating  robes.  Christian 
ladies  unhappily  caught  the  example  of 
worldly  fashion.  They  too  would  have  their 
robes  embroidered  with  scenes  in  gold,  and 
therefore  chose  their  subjects  from  the  story 
of  the  Gospels.  They  received  a  wise  rebuke 
from  Asterius,  Bishop  of  Amasaea.  He  told 
them  not  to  paint  or  embroider  Christ  for 
His  one  act  of  humility,  but  far  rather  to 
carry  Christ  spiritually  in  their  hearts  by 
faith. -•• 

Such  tendencies  as  I  have  described  were 
perhaps  erroneous,  but  they  were  not  inten- 
tionally unfaithful.  But  if  yOu  would  know 
how  Art,  which  thus  unintentionally  may 
weaken  our  reserve,  can  be  used,  and  has 
been  used,  with  the  direct  object  of  breaking 
down  our  faith,  you  have  only  to  look  at  the 
illustrations  to  the  popular  edition  of  Renan's 

*  The  instances  here  referred  to  arc  well  ImoTra  to  all 
students  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  are  referred  to  in  a 
beautiful  essay  on  "  Christianity  and  Art,"  in  Canon  Westcott's 
edition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  John. 
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^"'Vie  de  Jesus."  If,  lastly,  you  would  see 
how  every  gleam  of  the  sacred  can  evanish 
from  the  most  awfully  sacred  scene  which 
-earth  ever  saw  you  had  only  to  enter  the 
Orosvenor  Gallery,  and  there,  with  every 
feeling  of  reverence  shocked  in  a  manner 
more  difficult  to  imagine  than  to  express, 
you  might  see,  among  the  works  of  a  Russian 
painter,  a  crucifixion  displayed  between  a 
hanging  scene  by  the  Russians  and  the  blow- 
ing of  rebels  from  the  guns  in  the  Indian 
mutiny.  As  though  there  were  no  distinction ! 
As  though  the  Crucifixion  were  nothing  but 
a  scene  of  vulgar  and  unmitigated  horror ! 
As  though  the  painting  of  it  were  nothing 
but  an  appeal  to  the  most  morbid  curiosity 
•as  to  a  particular  method  of  putting  criminals 
to  death !  The  irreverence  is  all  the  more 
terrible  because  it  is  so  completely  uncon- 
scious. I  acquit  the  artist  wholly  of  any 
-evil  intention,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  had 
none.  But  one  could  not  glance  at  that  picture 
between  the  other  two  without  seeing  that 
we  have  departed  immeasurably  far  from  the 
feelings  of  primitive  Christians,  immeasurably 
far  even  from  those  centuries  when  Era 
Angelico  painted  Crucifixions  indeed,  but 
only  upon  his  knees,  and  with  floods  of  un- 
<jeasing  tears;  far  even  from  the  art  of 
Velasquez,  whose  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
has  nothing  in  it  which  is  purely  superficial 
or  intentionally  irreverent. 

I  have  heard  the  story  that  a  modern  artist 
was  driven  from  Vienna  by  the  natura-l  horror 
and  indignation  of  the  inhabitants,  who  be- 
lieved that  his  representations  of  the  Gospel 
scenes  were  deliberately  intended  to  vilify, 
or  at  least  to  vulgarise,  the  Divine  Humanity 
■of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  I  do  not  wonder 
at  such  an  outburst  of  honest  feeling  and 
outraged  faith.  I  think  at  any  rate  that  the 
horror  and  indignation  were  natural,  and  not 
ignoble.  I  think  that  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, if  they  could  at  all  have  grasped  the 
significance  of  the  facts,  the  horror  and  in- 
dignation would  have  risen  to  inexpressible 
disgust. 

But  because  I  must  not  leave  you  with 
memories  only  of  a  distorted  or  corrupt 
Christianity,  let  me  mention  the  noblest, 
perhaps  the  only  truly  noble  image  of  Christ 
which  the  Middle  Ages  produced.    It  is  of 


the  thirteenth  century  and  has  been  admir- 
ably explained  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  is  on  the 
west  front  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  being  known 
far  and  wide  as  the  Beau  Dieu  of  Amiens.  It 
represents  the  Lord  of  Time  and  all  the 
worlds,  not  as  dead,  not  as  crucified,  but  as 
the  living  Lord  of  all  the  virtues,  the  King 
Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life.  At  His  left  hand  are  the 
Prophets,  their  faces  full  of  glorious  yearning; 
at  His  right  the  Apostles,  their  faces  full  of 
perfect  peace.  Around  the  pedestal  on  which 
He  stands  are  twined  the  rose,  the  lily,  and  the 
vine,  symbols  of  love,  of  innocence,  of  fruit- 
fulness.  Under  His  pedestal,  not  destroyed, 
but  made  to  support  Him,  made  to  do  His 
will,  are  the  lion  and  the  dragon,  symbols  of 
the  two  human  sins  of  anger  and  lust; 
crushed  underneath  His  feet  are  the  basilisk 
and  the  adder,  the  deadly  worms  which 
symbolise  the  two  Satanic  sins,  the  infidelity 
of  pride  and  the  infidelity  of  corruption.  So 
He  stands,  majestic,  beautiful,  beneficent, 
triumphant.  In  His  left  hand  lies  the  open 
volume  of  the  Law,  "  This  do  and  thou  shalt 
live ; "  and  His  right  hand,  once  nailed  for  our 
sake  to  the  cross,  is  uplifted  now,  not  to  curse, 
not  to  grasp  ten  thousand  thunders,  not  to 
drive  earth's  lost  and  wretched  outcasts,  in  an 
agonising  storm,  amid  the  triumph  of  demons, 
into  the  abyss  of  flame — no  ;  but  as  the  right 
hand  of  the  Eternal  Love  who  died  for  our 
sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justification,  up- 
lifted to  help  and  heal  and  bless  for  evermore. 
If  we  must  make  to  ourselves  a  mental 
image  of  the  Christ  as  He  lived  on  earth,  let 
it  at  least  be  a  worthy  and  a  noble,  not  a 
false  and  superstitious  one.  And  if  we  have 
learnt  nothing  else  from  these  thoughts,  let 
us  now  learn  this,  that  the  truest  and  love- 
liest image  of  Christ  which  can  ever  come  to 
us  will  be  that  which  shall  shine  in  upon  our 
hearts,  if  with  all  our  hearts  we  try  to  walk 
as  He  walked,  and  if  we  open  our  hearts  to 
Him  as  He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks  ; 
if  in  those  cleansed  hearts,  true  and  pure  and 
faithful,  the  spirit  of  God  abides.  Then, 
indeed,  men  will  take  note  of  us  that  we 
have  been  with  Jesus,  until  at  last,  changed 
unto  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  we 
shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is. 
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THE  FOEEST  TEEE. 

By  JOHN  HUTTOX. 

^T^HE  mountain-tops  are  high  and  free ; 

Deep,  cool  and  bright  the  silver  sea; 
Calm  floats  on  hill-encircled  lakes, 
And  beauty  hides  in  fairy  brakes. 
Fresh  fragrance  roams  the  purple  moor; 
Might  thunders  in  the  torrent's  roar ; 
But  first  of  nature's  charms  give  me — 
Oh,  foremost  far — the  forest  tree  ! 


What  song  can  soothe  away  our  care 
Like  rustling  leaves  in  summer  air  ? 
What  half  so  boisterously  gay 
As  branches  and  a  breeze  at  play  ? 
What  brightness  like  the  dancing  bower 
Coquetting  with  the  sun  and  shower  ? 
What  grace  like  that  in  forest  aisle 
Of  giant  shafts  and  leafy  pile  ? 


*%^ 


What  calm  more  perfect  than  pervades 
Its  deep  impenetrable  shades  ? 
What  colours  like  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  autumn  trees  that  wait  their  doom  ? 
What  brilliance  like  the  network  rare 
Of  lacing  twigs  in  winter  bare 
When  freighted  with  the  frozen  rime 
And  sparkling  in  the  morning  time  1 

In  grace  and  beauty  surely  we 
May  say  naught  else  is  like  a  tree ; 
In  brightness,  movement,  or  in  calm 
The  spreading  tree  bears  still  the  palm ; 
All  nature's  works  are  rich  and  fair, 
But  beauties  far  beyond  compare, 
In  summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring, 
For  ever  new,  the  tree  can  bring. 


FEOM  WINTEE  EETEEATS. 


By  DARLEY  dale. 


THE  winter  is  over  at  last ;  the  snow  has 
vanished  from  the  shadiest  hollows, 
even  the  east  winds  allow  invalids  to  return 
to  England,  and  the  animal  world  no  longer 
remains  in  winter  retreats.  The  mole  and 
the  dormouse,  the  tortoise  and  the  hedge- 
hog, the  bat  and  the  toad,  the  viper  and 
the  snake,  the  field-vole  and  the  wood- 
mouse,  back  they  all  come  to  the  light  of 
day  again.  Where  have  they  been  all  the 
winter?  Not  to  the  Eiviera,  their  winter 
retreats  are  nearer  home.  These  retreats 
are  not  watering-places,  they  are  not  fashion- 
able, they  cannot  be  called  gay,  they  are  not 
confined  to  the  tropics,  nor  even  to  the  south 
of  France ;  but  they  are  warm  and  cosy,  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  creatures 
who  resort  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  in  a 
sense  beautiful ;  they  are  certainly  most  won- 
derful, when  we  reflect  that  the  architects  of 
these  retreats  had  neither  reason  to  design 
nor  hands  to  execute  the  designs  of  these 
dwelling-places.  Less  wonderful  than  the 
fortress  of  the  mole,  but  equally  cosy,  are  the 
holes  and  nooks  and  out-of-the-way  quarters 
in  which  the  bat  and  the  viper,  the  toad  and 
the  common  snake,  pass  the  winter,  each 
carefully  selecting  a  spot  most  likely  to  secure 
it  from  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  it  is 
liable. 

Now  as  the  mole  is  essentially  a  subter- 
ranean animal,  passing  most  of  its  life  under- 
ground, coming  above  only  in  search  of  food 
or  to  finish  a  battle,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  its  underground  fortress  should 
be  by  far  the  most  wonderful  habitation 
made  by  burrowing  animals.  Underground 
the  mole  is  at  home,  at  its  ease  and  in  its 
native  element ;  there  it  shows  its  real  cha- 
racter, for,  from  what  we  see  of  it  above- 
ground,  we  should  scarcely  guess  it  is  the 
very  fiercest  of  all  animals — passionate,  furi- 
ous, voracious,  savage,  greedy,  cruel;  we 
may  be  thankful  indeed  it  is  so  small  a 
creature,  that  the  fierceness  of  its  nature  is 
of  no  consequence  to  man.  Its  fortress  is  a 
most  elaborate  construction,  very  complicated, 
consisting  of  arches  and  doorways  and  tun- 
nels, and  galleries  and  chambers  ;  it  is  circu- 
lar, and  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
and  is  approached  by  a  most  intricate  system 
of  passages.  While  constructing  it  the  mole 
works  with  marvellous  energy,  throwing  up 
the  earth  into  little  heaps  known  as  mole- 
hills ;  but  the  fortress  itself  is  hidden  under 
a  larger  hill,  generally  in  a  bank  or  under  a 


tree,  wliere  it  would  not  be  easily  discovered ; 
the  centre  chamber  is  nearly  spherical ;  but 
it  is  not  certain  whether  the  mole  always 
uses  this  as  its  resting-place  or  whether  it 
sleeps  in  some  of  the  passages.  It  is  a  very 
independent  little  creature,  and  paj^s  no 
attention  to  our  days  and  nights,  and,  in- 
deed, why  should  it,  when  it  passes  so  much 
of  its  time  underground  ?  It  has  a  calendar 
of  its  own,  its  da3^s  and  nights  consisting  of 
three  hours  each,  and  it  retires  to  its  fortress 
in  the  autumn,  remaining  underground  until 
the  spring.  There  it  feeds  on  earth-worms 
and  the  larvae  of  insects,  and  with  these, 
unless  it  comes  across  any  mice,  it  is  obliged 
to  be  content  during  the  winter  ;  in  summer 
it  can  vary  its  diet  with  birds  and  frogs, 
snails,  &c.,  and  sometimes  with  one  of  its  own 
kind,  if  hard  pressed  for  food.  Elaborate  as 
this  fortress  is,  the  mole  is  not  content  with 
it  for  a  nest  and  nursery,  but  constructs,  at 
some  little  distance,  a  distinct  chamber,  which 
it  lines  with  grass  and  herbs,  roots  or  leaves, 
and  in  this  bed  brings  forth  its  young.  The 
walls  of  the  fortress,  through  constant  pres- 
sure of  the  creature's  fur,  become  not  only 
so  hard  that  they  will  not  give  way  during 
the  heaviest  storms,  but  they  get  smooth  and 
polished  also,  so  that  the  mole  may  be  said 
to  dwell,  if  not  in  marble  halls,  in  chambers 
whose  walls  are  polished  smooth  as  marble. 

The  passages  which  lead  to  this  singular 
fortress  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  maze, 
and  perhaps  the  fortress  itself  may  be  said 
to  be  to  the  earth-worms  and  moles  a  mole- 
cular Colosseum,  for  the  Roman  Colosseum 
is  not  a  more  wonderful  piece  of  human 
workmanship  than  the  mole's  fortress  is  of 
animal  architecture,  and  the  fortress,  like  the 
Colosseum,  is  a  circular  building,  containing 
galleries  pierced  with  arches. 

A  great  contrast  to  this  elaborate  subter- 
ranean building  is  the  winter  retreat  of  the 
tortoise;  but  as  that  proverbially  slow  creature 
only  requires  a  safe  place  in  which  to  sleep 
through  the  six  months  of  winter,  it  probably 
docs  not  care  whether  its  walls  are  polished 
or  unpolished,  and  no  doubt  considers  arches 
and  galleries,  tunnels  and  passages,  chambers 
and  fortresses  all  works  of  supererogation. 
It  therefore  contents  itself  with  scooping  out 
a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  its  great  body, 
and  though  it  is  a  very  slow  it  is  a  very 
industrious  worker,  labouring  day  and  night 
until  its  house  is  completed ;  it  scrapes  the 
earth  out  with  its  fore-feet,  and  uses  its  hind- 
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feet  to  throw  the  fragments  over  its  back;  but 
Gilbert  White  tells  us  its  legs  scarcely  move 
faster  while  performing  this  feat  than  the 
hour-hand  of  a  clock.  If  it  really  is  so  slow 
in  its  movements  we  cannot  wonder  that  it 
is  content  with  the  very  simplest  form  of 
habitation;  it  requires  the  fiery  energy  of 
the  mole  to  construct  its  complicated  house. 

The  hedgehog  does  not  build  a  special 
retreat  for  the  winter,  but  retires  into  its 
usual  home,  which  is  rather  more  elaborate 
than  the  winter  retreat  of  the  tortoise ;  but 
then,  although  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  all  through  the  long  summer 
days  lies  coiled  up  in  its  nest,  it  is  much 
more  active  than  the  tortoise,  and  spends  the 
whole  of  the  nights  from  spring  to  autumn  j 
in  wandering  about  in  search  of  food.  The 
site  of  its  house  is  generally  in  a  thicket  or 
a  hedge,  or  a  ditch  overgrown  with  bushes, 
and  here  it  scoops  out  a  hole,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  lines  it  with  nice  soft  moss 
and  leaves  and  grass,  and  a  very  cosy,  warm, 
dry,  comfortable  retreat  it  is  when  finished ; 
but  before  the  hedgehog  goes  to  sleep  for  the 
winter  it  brings  in  a  further  supply  of  leaves 
in  which  it  buries  itself.  These  leaves  stick 
to  its  spines,  so  that  if  the  poor  little  creature, 
who  lives  in  awe  and  fear  of  man,  be  dragged 
from  its  hole,  it  looks  like  a  ball  of  leaves. 

The  dormouse  builds  its  house  in  a  hedge, 
generally  in  a  hazel-bush,  and  lives  in  it 
altogether,  sleeping  in  it  at  night  during  the 
summer,  and  passing  the  winter  entirely 
there  in  a  state  of  torpor.  This  house  or 
nest  is  most  beautifully  made — it  is  built  of 
two  or  three  kinds  of  grasses,  some  of  the 
neighbouring  twigs  being  utilised  as  a  sort 
of  protection,  leaves  are  interwoven  with  the 
grasses  to  keep  out  draughts  and  to  make  it 
warmer,  and  the  bottom  of  it  is  lined  with 
finer  grass  and  diminutive  creeping  weeds; 
the  entrance  is  so  carefully  concealed  that, 
except  by  the  maker,  it  is  not  easily  disco- 
vered. This  nest  does  not  serve  the  little 
animal  as  a  storehouse  for  its  winter  provi- 
sions, of  which  it  collects  a  good  supply 
before  it  goes  to  sleep ;  perhaps  it  knows  the 
proverb,  "Don't  put  all  your  eggs  into  one 
basket,"  at  any  rate  it  acts  on  this  principle, 
and  hides  its  stores  of  nuts  and  various  kinds 
of  grain  in  two  or  three  difi"erent  places,  near 
the  nest.  It  does  not  require  to  make  use 
of  these  provisions  until  the  spring,  because 
it  is  in  a  sound  sleep  all  through  the  winter, 
but  it  knows  it  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  finding  acorns  or  nuts  in  the  spring,  so  it 
collects  them  while  they  abound  in  the 
autumn.    This  same  foresight  is  exercised  by 


the  squirrel,  which  although  not  a  hibernat- 
ing animal,  lays  up  large  stores  of  beechmast, 
nuts,  and  acorns  in  the  holes  of  trees  near 
its  beautiful  nest,  on  which  to  feed  during 
the  winter. 

The  field- vole  or  field-mouse  has  very  extra- 
vagant ideas,  and  may  be  said  to  keep  up 
two  establishments,  not  exactly  a  town  and  a 
country  house,  but  a  winter  and  a  summer 
residence.  The  summer-house  is  above  ground; 
it  is  a  nest  of  grass  generally  placed  among 
mowing-grass,  and  the  entrance  is  so  care- 
fully hidden  that  it  is  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  find  where  the  mice  go  in  and  out. 
The  winter  retreat  is  underground,  built 
in  a  hole  and  approached  by  a  tunnel.  Near 
it  is  a  cellar,  in  which  the  provided  winter 
food,  consisting  of  hips  and  cherry-stones,  is 
hidden,  so  that,  when  it  is  too  cold  to  go  out, 
the  mouse  dines  at  home  on  its  winter  pro- 
visions. 

Bats,  though  retiring  from  the  world  for 
the  winter,  do  not  build  a  winter  house,  but 
exercise  great  ingenuity  in  discovering  a 
cosy  nook  in  which  to  hibernate.  Sometimes 
they  select  hollow  trees,  sometimes  churches 
or  ruined  buildings,  sometimes  caves  or 
houses,  and  here  they  congregate  in  great 
numbers,  hanging  on  to  the  walls  or  rafters 
and  even  to  each  other  by  their  hind  legs, 
and  here  suspended  in  this  strange  fashion 
with  their  heads  downwards,  huddled  to- 
gether as  close  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  they  pass  the  winter  in  a  profound 
sleep.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  a  comfortable 
attitude  in  which  to  hibernate,  but  it  suits 
the  bat,  so  we  will  hope  its  dreams  are 
pleasanter  than  its  position. 

The  toad  at  no  time  likes  cold,  and  to 
avoid  the  frosts  of  winter,  it  finds  a  warm 
corner,  perhaps  among  large  stones,  or  in  a 
sheltered  hole  or  a  hollow  tree,  and  here  it 
passes  the  winter  months  in  a  state  of  torpor; 
it  requires  very  little  air  and  no  food  during 
its  hibernation,  and  indeed  it  can  endure  a 
very  long  fast  at  other  seasons  with  impunity, 
so  that  the  principal  thing  it  looks  for  in 
choosing  its  winter  retreat  is  warmth ;  venti- 
lation is  of  secondary  importance,  for  the 
toad  has  no  fresh-air  theories  of  its  own  or  of 
other  people's. 

Snails  also  dislike  cold  and  do  not  find 
their  shells  a  sufficient  protection  from  it,  so 
at  the  approach  of  winter  they  either  bury 
themselves,  like  Kzards,  in  the  soft,  warm 
earth,  or  creep  into  some  hole  or  chink  in  a 
wall,  and  here  they  lie  for  six  or  seven 
months.  They  are  not  to  be  deluded  by  an 
occasional  warm   day  into   the   belief  that 
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summer  has  come ;  it  must  be  lona-fide  spring 
— a  somewhat  advanced  spring  too — to  tempt 
them  forth  from  their  snuggeries. 

The  winter  retreat  of  the  frog  is  not  so 
comfortable  or  cosy  as  many  of  the  foregoing, 
according  to  our  notions  of  comfort;  but 
chacun  a  son  goUt,  and  if  the  frog  likes  to 
spend  the  winter  embedded  in  soft  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  water,  or  in  some 


hole  in  the  bank  of  a  pond,  who  shall  deny 
it  the  gratification  of  this  taste  1  We  are 
sure  of  this,  the  frog,  like  every  other  crea- 
ture, is  endowed  with  an  instinct  which  makes 
it  select  the  very  spot  which  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  it  from  its  peculiar  enemies ; 
safety  and  security  from  disturbance  being 
the  chief  objects  hibernating  animals  seek  for 


in  choosing  their  winter  residences. 
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By  B.  L.  FAEJEON, 
AuxiiuR  OF  " Blade- o' -Grass,"  "Loyb's  Haryest,"  "Life's  Brightest  Star,"  etc. 


CILiPTER  XX. 

FEOM  that  day  a  new  life  commenced  for 
Mr.  Loveday.  It  was  not  that  there 
was  any  great  improvement  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  arrangements  of  his  modest  estab- 
lishment, because  the  reign  of  Timothy  had 
introduced  beneficial  changes  in  this  respect 
before  Nansie  was  made  Queen.  It  was  more 
in  its  spiritual  than  in  its  material  aspect 
that  the  new  life  was  made  manifest.  To 
have  a  lady  moving  quietly  about  the  house, 
to  be  greeted  by  a  smile  and  a  kind  glance 
whenever  he  turned  towards  her,  to  hear  her 
gentle  voice  addressing  him  without  invita- 
tion on  his  part — all  this  was  not  only  new, 
but  wonderful  and  delightful.  Mr.  Loveday 
very  soon  discovered  that  Nansie  was  indeed 
a  lady,  and  far  above  the  worldly  station  to 
which  her  circumstances  relegated  her;  it 
was  an  agreeable  discovery,  and  he  appre- 
ciated it  keenly.  He  found  himself  listening 
with  pleasure  to  her  soft  footfall  on  the 
stairs  or  in  the  rooms  above,  and  he  would 
even  grow  nervous  if  any  length  of  time 
elapsed  without  evidence  of  her  presence  in 
the  house.  Perhaps  Nansie's  crowning  virtue 
was  her  unobtrusiveness.  Everything  she 
did  was  done  quietly,  without  the  least  fuss 
or  noise ;  no  slamming  of  doors  to  jar  the 
nerves,  nothing  to  disturb  or  worry. 

"Where  did  you  learn  it  all,  Nansie?" 
asked  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  It  is  what  all  women  do,"  she  replied. 

He  did  not  dispute  with  her,  although  his 
experience  was  not  favourable  to  her  view. 
Inwardly  he  said,  "What  all  women  could 
not  do,  if  they  tried  ever  so  hard.  But  then 
Nansie  had  perfection  for  a  mother."  His 
thoughts  travelled  frequently  now  to  the 
early  days  when  he  loved  the  woman  who 
was  not  to  become  his  wife,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  accepted  Nansie's  companionship  and 
presence  as  in  some  sense  a  recompense  for 


his  youthful  disappointment,  a  meting  out 
of  poetical  justice  as  it  were. 

Of  all  the  hours  of  day  and  night  the 
evening  hours  were  the  most  delightful,  not 
only  to  him  but  to  Timothy,  between  whom 
and  Nansie  there  swiftly  grew  a  bond  of 
sympathy  and  friendship.  Before  Nansie's 
appearance  Mr,  Loveday's  house  was  a  com- 
fortable one  to  live  and  work  in  ;  but 
from  the  day  she  first  set  foot  in  it,  it  became 
a  home.  Neither  Timothy  nor  Mr.  Loveday 
could  have  given  an  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  the  change ;  but  they  ac- 
cepted it  in  wonder  and  gratitude.  Every- 
thing was  the  same,  and  yet  not  the  same. 
There  was  no  addition  to  the  furniture  ;  but 
it  appeared  to  be  altogether  different  furni- 
ture from  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  It  was  brighter,  cleaner,  and 
in  its  new  and  improved  arrangement  ac- 
quired a  new  value.  There  were  now  white 
curtains  to  the  windows,  and  the  windows 
themselves  were  not  coated  with  dust.  The 
fireplaces  were  always  trim  and  well  brushed 
up,  the  fires  bright  and  twinkling,  the  can- 
dlesticks and  all  the  metal  work  smartly 
polished,  the  table  linen  white  and  clean, 
clothes  with  never  a  button  missing,  socks 
and  stockings  with  never  a  hole  in  them. 
Nansie  could  have  accomplished  all  these 
things  unaided ;  but  Timothy  was  so  anxious 
to  be  employed  that  she  would  not  pain  him 
by  refusing  his  assistance.  She  had  another 
reason — a  reason  which  she  did  not  disclose, 
and  which  Mr.  Loveday  and  Timothy  were 
too  inexperienced  to  suspect — for  accepting 
the  lad's  willing  service.  She  knew  that  a 
time  was  approaching  when  it  would  be  in- 
valuable, and  when  she  would  be  unable  to 
devote  herself  to  these  domestic  duties. 

The  evenings  were  the  most  delightful,  as 
has  been  stated.  Then,  the  day's  labour  over 
and  everything  being  in  order,  they  would 
sit  together  in  the  little  room  at  the  back  of 
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the  shop  and  chat,  or  read,  or  pursue  some 
study  or  innocent  amusement.  Mr.  Love- 
day  fished  out  an  old  draught-board,  with 
draughts  and  a  set  of  chessmen,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Nansie  was  by  no  means 
an  indifferent  draught-player,  and  that  she 
knew  the  moves  of  chess,  in  which  her  skill 
was  not  so  great.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
had  been  fond  of  backgammon,  and  he 
taught  Nansie  the  game,  Timothy  looking 
on  and  learning  more  quickly  than  the  fair 
pupil  whose  presence  brightened  the  home. 
Timothy  also  made  himself  proficient  in  the 
intricacies  of  chess,  and  within  a  few  months 
justified  himself  master,  and  gave  odds.  An 
evening  seldom  passed  without  a  reading 
from  a  favourite  author,  Nansie's  sweet,  sym- 
pathetic voice  imparting  a  charm  to  passages 
from  which  something  valuable  might  have 
been  missed  had  they  not  been  read  aloud. 
From  this  brief  description  it  will  be  gathered 
that  Nansie's  influence  was  all  for  good. 

Thus  time  sped  on,  and  Kingsley  was  still 
absent.  He  wrote  to  Nansie  regularly,  and 
she  as  regularly  replied  to  his  letters,  never 
missing  a  post.  She  wrote  in  her  bedroom 
always,  and  generally  at  night  when  the 
others  were  abed.  In  silence  and  solitude 
she  was  better  able  to  open  her  heart  to  her 
husband.  To  say  that  she  was  entirely  happy 
apart  from  Kingsley  would  not  be  true,  but 
she  had  a  spirit  of  rare  hope  and  content- 
ment, and  her  gratitude  for  the  shelter  and 
comfort  of  her  new  home  was  a  counterbal- 
ance to  the  unhappiness  she  would  otherwise 
have  experienced. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  Nansie,"  Mr.  Loveday 
would  say. 

Taking  it  eagerly  she  would  speed  to  her 
room  and  read  it  again  and  again,  drawing 
hopeful  auguries  from  words  in  which  none 
really  lay.  For  although  Kingsley's  letters 
were  cheerfully  and  lovingly  written,  there 
was  nothing  substantial  in  them  in  their  pro- 
spects of  the  future.  They  were  all  of  the 
present,  of  his  doings,  of  his  adventures,  of 
his  travels,  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done, 
forming  a  kind  of  diary  faithfully  kept,  but 
with  a  strange  blindness  in  respect  of  years 
to  come.  At  one  time  he  was  in  France,  at 
another  in  Italy,  at  another  in  Germany,  at 
another  in  Russia. 

"Mr.  Seymour,"  he  wrote,  "has  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  travel,  and  will  start  off  at 
an  hour's  notice  from  one  country  to  another, 
moved  seemingly  by  sudden  impulses  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  an  utter  lack  of 
i  system.     It  is  inconvenient,  but  of  course  I 


after  all,  in  these  unexpected  transitions  a 
charm  to  me  who  could  never  be  accused  of 
being  methodical.  The  serious  drawback  is 
that  I  am  parted  from  you.  What  pleasure 
it  would  give  me  to  have  you  by  my  side ! 
And  you  would  be  no  less  happy  than  I." 

Then  would  follow  a  description  of  the 
places  they  passed  through  and  stopped  at, 
of  people  they  met,  and  of  small  adventures 
which  afforded  him  entertainment,  ending 
always  with  protestations  of  love,  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  could  not  be  doubted.  But 
Mr.  Loveday  was  never  anything  than  grave 
when  Nansie  read  aloud  to  him  extracts  from 
her  husband's  letters. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Seymour  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  gentleman,"  replied  Nansie. 

"  What  is  he,  I  mean  ? "  was  Mr.  Loveday's 
next  question. 

Nansie  shook  her  head.   "  I  have  no  idea  " 

"  Has  your  husband  any  idea  1 " 

"  I  suppose  he  has." 

"You  only  suppose,  Nansie." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  can  do  nothing  else,  because 
Kingsley  has  never  said  anything  about  it." 

"  Surely,  if  he  really  knew,"  persisted  Mr. 
Loveday,  "  he  would  not  be  so  silent  on  the 
subject." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle ;  perhaps 
Kingsley  does  not  really  know." 

"If  Mr.  Seymour  were  travelling  with  any 
specific  object  in  view,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  secrecy.  Say  that  he  were  an  en- 
thusiast, that  he  had  a  craze,  no  matter  in 
what  shape,  he  would  not  disguise  it." 

"  Certainly  not,  uncle.  Mr.  Seymour 
must  be  travelling  simply  for  pleasure." 

"  Which  is  not  a  simple  matter,  Nansie," 
observed  Mr.  Loveday,  "  when  a  man  runs 
after  it.  I  can  imagine  few  things  more  labo- 
rious and  less  likely  of  a  satisfactory  result. 
Now,  Nansie,  what  are  your  husband's  duties 
in  his  employment  ? " 

"  He  does  not  say,  uncle  ? " 

"Do  you  think  he  has  any  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  More  supposings,  Nansie." 

"  What  else  can  I  say,  uncle  ? " 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  and  I  am  to  blame 
for  worrying  you.  We  will  drop  the  sub- 
ject." 

"No,"  said  Nansie  earnestly,  "please  do 
not  drop  it." 

"  Why  should  we  continue  it,  Nansie  1 " 

"Because,"  replied  Nansie,  with  a  slight 
flush  on  her  face,  "  I  am  afraid  you  are  doing 
Kingsley  an  injustice." 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday  very  seriously. 
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"  I  know  you  would,"  responded  Nansie  in 
a  tone  of  affection,  "  and  that  is  why  I  want 
to  set  you  right.  You  think  that  Kingsley 
is  concealing  something  from  me.  He  is  not; 
he  loves  me  too  well.  You  think  that  I  need 
some  one  to  defend  me.  I  do  not.  It  is 
only  when  a  person  is  wronged  or  oppressed 
that  he  needs  a  defender.  No  one  has  ever 
"wronged  or  oppressed  me.  On  the  contrary, 
every  one  in  the  world  is  kind  to  me — that 
is,"  she  added  hastily  in  correction,  for  she 
thought  of  her  husband's  parents,  "  every 
one  who  knows  me.  Now  you,  uncle,"  she 
said  wistfully  and  tenderly,  "  before  I  came 
here  I  daresay  you  had  no  great  regard  for 
me." 

"  I  had  not,  Nansie." 

"  It  was  only  because  you  made  a  promise 
to  my  dear  father  out  of  your  kind  heart, 
and  because  you  are  an  honourable  man  who 
would  not  break  his  word,  that  you  welcomed 
me  at  first.  And  perhaps  too,"  her  voice 
faltered  a  little  here,  "because  I  resemble 
my  mother,  for  whom  you  had  an  affection." 

She  paused,  uncertain  whether  she  had 
gone  too  far ;  but  he  inclined  his  head  kindly 
towards  her,  and  said, 

"You  are  speaking  justly,  Nansie.  Go 
on,  if  you  have  anything  more  to  say." 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  have  something  more  to 
say.  That  was  your  feeling  for  me  at  first ; 
but  since  then — I  say  it  humbly  and  grate- 
fully— I  have  been  happy  in  the  belief  that 
I  have  earnt  something  for  myself." 

"  You  have,"  said  Mr.  Loveday.  "  I  love 
you,  Nansie." 

"It  is  so  sweet  to  me  to  know  it,  dear 
uncle,"  said  Nansie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  that  I  am  enabled  to  bear  Kingsley's  absence 
— I  hope  and  pray  it  will  not  be  for  long — 
with  courage  and  resignation.  And  because 
of  that,  because  of  the  love  which  unites  us, 
you  must  think  well  of  Kingsley — you  must 
think  always  well  of  him.  Uncle,  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour,  truth,  and  unselfishness. 
When  he  told  me  he  loved  me  and  asked  me 
to  marry  him  he  did  not  weigh  the  conse- 
quences, as  nearly  every  other  man  in  his 
position  would  have  done." 

"  He  was  rash,"  observed  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  Would  you  censure  him  for  it,  uncle  1 
Did  he  not  behave  as  an  honourable,  noble- 
hearted  man  1 " 

"  Undoubtedly.  He  has  a  worthy  cham- 
pion in  his  wife." 

"  Ah,  but  it  would  distress  me  immeasur- 
ably to  feel  that  you  believe  he  needs  a  cham- 
pion or  I  a  defender.  You  do  not  know  him, 
uncle  ;  when  you  do  you  ^vill  not  fail  to  love 


him.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  worldly  wise, 
or  quite  fitted  yet  to  battle  with  the  future, 
but  that  it  is  his  earnest  desire  to  fit  himeelf 
for  what  I  feel  will  be  a  great  struggle,  and 
to  perform  his  duty  in  a  manly  way.  No 
man  can  do  more,  and  whatever  may  be  our 
future  I  shall  love  and  honour  him  to  the 
last." 

"My  dear  Nansie,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  "say 
that  you  are  partly  right  in  your  views  o; 
my  feelings  for  your  husband;  be  conteii; 
now  to  know  that  you  have  won  me  over  to 
his  side." 

"I  am  indeed  content  to  know  it,  uncle." 

"  But  should  that  deprive  a  man  of  his  right 
to  judge  actions  and  circumstances  1  We 
sometimes  condemn  those  whom  we  love 
best." 

"It  should  not  deprive  him  of  the  right, 
replied  Nansie,  adding,  with  what  her  hus 
band  would  have  told  her  was  feminine  logic 
"  but  you  must  not  condemn  Kingsley." 

"  I  will  not.  I  will  apply  ordinary  tests. 
When  he  took  the  situation  with  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, did  he  know  anything  of  his  em- 
ployer f 

"  Nothing ;  but  we  were  in  great  stress, 
and  Kingsley  was  compelled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunity." 

"  Admitting  that.  But  a  man  must  face 
his  responsibilities,  and  discharge  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability." 

"Yes,  uncle,  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

"My  dear,  had  you  been  a  man,  you 
would  have  made  a  very  good  special 
pleader.  To  continue.  What  is  your  hus- 
band's salary  1 " 

A  look  of  distress  was  in  Nansie's  eyes,  ' 
and  she  did  not  reply. 

"  I  infer,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  replying  for 
her,  "that  you  do  not  know." 

"I  fear  I  do,"  said  Nansie  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Tell  me  then." 

"I  fear,  uncle,  that  there  is  no  salary 
attached  to  the  situation." 

"But  there  should  be?" 

"  Yes,  there  should  be." 

"Mr.  Seymour,  Avishing  to  engage  a  gen- 
tleman as  part  companion  and  part  secretary, 
must  have  been  prepared  to  enter  into  some  " 
kind  of  monetary  arrangement.  Whose  ^ 
fault  is  it  that  the  arrangement  was  not  ] 
made  ?  I  will  reply  for  you  again.  It  must  j 
have  been  Kingsley's  fault.  Not  very  prac-  I 
tical,  Nansie." 

"  I  am  afraid,  uncle,"  said  Nansie,  speaking 
slowly,  and  as  though  she  were  about  to 
commit  an  act  of  treason,  "  that  Kingsley  is 
not  very  practical." 
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"  But  how  is  a  man  to  get  along  in  the 
world,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  decision  and  helplessness,  "  who 
thus  neglects  his  opportunities  ?  I  am  speak- 
ing entirely  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  Nansie.'"' 

"Yes,  uncle,  there's  no  occasion  for  you 
to  remind  me  of  that.  But  how  can  you 
blame  Kingsley  1  He  meets  Mr.  Seymour 
as  one  gentleman  meets  another.  He  is  too 
delicate-minded  to  broach  the  subject  of 
salary,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Seymour  forgets  it." 

*'  No,  child,  Mr.  Seymour  does  not  forget 
it.  He  takes  advantage  of  your  husband, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  using  a 
man's  services  without  paying  for  them. 
And  the  consequence,  further,  is  that  valu- 
able time  is  being  wasted  and  mis-spent. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  you  commenced  to 
read  to  me  something  in  one  of  your  hus- 
band's letters,  and  you  suddenly  stopped  and 
did  not  continue.  It  was  about  money.  Am 
I  v>Tong  in  supposing  that  what  you  were 
about  to  read  was  in  reply  to  something  you 
had  written  in  a  letter  to  your  husband  1 " 

'•'  You  are  not  wrong,  uncle." 

"  Plainly,  you  asked  him  whether  he  could 
not  send  you  a  little  money  ? " 

"Yes." 

"And  that  was  his  reply.  I  can  judge 
what  it  was." 

"  Uncle,  he  had  none  to  send.  He  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Mr.  Seymour." 

"Who  is  not  liberal? " 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  Who  is  not  only  not  liberal,  but  un- 
just?" 

"But  that  is  not  Kingsley 's  fault,"  pleaded 
Nansie. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  Child,  child,  you  and 
your  husband  are  like  the  children  in  the 
wood,  and  you  know  the  fate  that  befel 
them." 

"  I  should  be  content,"  said  Nansie  mourn- 
fully, for  a  moment  overwhelmed — only  for 
a  moment ;  her  mood  changed  instantly,  and 
with  indescribable  tenderness  she  said,  "But 
I  want  to  live — to  live  ! " 

There  was  a  new  note  in  her  voice,  and  in 
her  eyes  a  dreamy  look  of  exquisite  happi- 
ness which  caused  Mr.  Loveday  to  wonder 
as  he  gazed  upon  her.  Never  had  she  been 
so  beautiful  as  she  was  at  that  moment.  In 
the  expression  on  her  face  was  something 
sacred  and  holy,  and  Mr.  Loveday  saw  that 
she  was  deeply  stirred  by  emotions  beyond 
his  ken. 

"  Nansie ! " 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  Nansie,  awaking  from 
her  dream. 


"You  heard  what  I  said  ?  " 
"Yes,  uncle — but   you  must   not   blame 
Kingsley ;    you   must   not   blame  my  dear 
husband." 

"I   will   not — strongly.     Only   I   should 

like  you  to  consider  what  would  have  been 

'  your  position  if  you  had  not  found  me  in 

I  the  London  wilderness,  or,  having  found  me, 

I  if  I  had  proved  to  be  a  hard-hearted  instead 

of  a  loving  uncle." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  my  considering  it," 
she  asked  in  a  tone  of  tender  playfulness, 
"  when  I  did  find  you,  and  when  you  proved 
yourself  to  be  the  best  of  men  1   It  would  be 
j  waste  of  time,  would  it  not  ?    Confess  now." 
I       "  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  "I 
should  almost  be  justified  in  being  cross  with 
you  if  I  did  not  suspect  that  any  unreason- 
ableness  in   our   conversation   must   spring 
from  me,  in  consequence  of  my  not  being 
familiar  with  the  ways  of  women.     But  you 
shall  not  drive  me  completely  from  my  point. 
For  your  sake,  Nansie,  I  regret  that  I  am 
poor.     I  never  wished  so  much  to  be  rich  as 
I  do  at  the  present  time.    You  are  attending 
to  me,  Nansie  1 " 
"Yes,  uncle." 
i      "Has  your  husband  sent  you  any  money 
at  all  since  he  has  been  away  1 " 

"None,  uncle.  He  has  not  had  it  to 
send." 
i  "  Yet  you  are  in  need  of  a  little  1 " 
I  She  looked  at  him  and  her  lips  trembled 
I  slightly ;  and  then  again,  a  moment  af  ter- 
!  wards,  the  same  expression  of  dreamy  happi- 
I  ness  stole  into  her  face  which  he  had  observed 
I  before. 

I      "  Yes,  uncle,  a  little,  a  very  little.     But  I 
i  shall  manage  ;  I  have  already  earnt  a  trifle." 
I      "  In  what  way  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Loveday, 
much  mystified. 

"I  got  some  needlework  to  do  and  am 
being  paid  for  it." 

"  But  in  the  name  of  all  that's  reasonable," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Loveday,  "where  and  when 
do  you  do  your  work  ? " 

"  In  my  room  of  a  night,  uncle,"  replied 
Nansie  blushing. 

"  When  we  are  all  asleep,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  grumble 
she  had  heard  from  his  Hps.  "This  must 
not  continue,  Nansie.  You  will  do  your 
work  here  of  an  evening,  and  during  the  day 
if  it  is  necessary." 

"Yes,  uncle,  I  will  obey  you.     But " 

her  form  swayed  slightly,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  make  an  efibrt  to  keep  herself  from 
swooning — "  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me.     I  am  not  very  strong  just  now." 
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She  brought  her  work  down,  and  went  on 
with  it  before  his  eyes,  and  there  was  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  But  still,  in  the 
stillness  of  her  room,  when  her  uncle  sup- 
posed her  to  be  abed,  her  fingers  were  busy 
in  their  labour  of  tenderest  love. 

CHAPTER  XXr. 

The  event  which  occurred  in  Mr.  Love- 
day's  house  in  Church  Alley,  and  which 
caused  him  perhaps  the  greatest  excitement 
in  his  life,  will  be  explained  by  the  following 
letter  which  Nansie  wrote  to  her  husband 
two  months  after  the  conversation  between 
her  and  her  uncle  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter. 

"  My  own  dear  Kingsley, — At  length  I 
am  strong  enough  to  write  to  you,  and  it  is 
a  great  joy  to  me  to  sit  down  once  more  to 
speak  to  the  beloved  wanderer  of  whom  I 
think  night  and  day.  I  am  sure  that  you 
must  be  with  me,  in  spirit,  even  in  my 
dreamless  sleep.  You  will  not  be  sorr}^  to 
know  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  now  the 
thought  of  whom  makes  my  heart  a  garden 
of  flowers.  I  have  a  sweet  treasure — surely 
the  sweetest  that  ever  blessed  a  happy  woman 
— lying  at  my  feet,  and  you  will  not  be- 
grudge me.  Oh,  my  dear  Kingsley,  if  you 
were  with  me  at  this  moment,  and  we  were 
looking  down  together  on  the  lovely  innocent 
face  of  our  darling,  you  would  think  as  I  do, 
that  heaven  itself  was  shining  in  the  little 
room  in  which  I  am  writing  !  Everything  is 
so  strangely  beautiful  that  I  can  scarcely 
believe  I  am  living  the  same  life  I  lived  till 
I  became  a  happy,  happy  mother.  It  is  not 
the  same — it  is  sweeter,  purer,  more  pre- 
cious ;  I  seem  to  hear  angelic  music  even  in 
the  silence  which  surrounds  me.  I  know 
what  produces  it.  I  put  my  face  close  to  my 
darling's  mouth,  and  I  can  just  hear  her  3oft 
breathing. 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  will  you  not,  for 
not  having  written  to  you  for  so  long  a 
time  ?  I  could  not  help  it,  you  see.  I  know 
from  your  last  letter  that  you  received  the 
one  my  uncle  wrote  to  you,  and  that  you 
would  have  flown  to  my  side  if  you  had  had 
the  means.  It  seems  so  cruel  that  you  should 
be  in  such  straits  for  money.  Why  do  you 
not  ask  Mr.  Seymour  straightforwardly  to 
pay  you  what  he  must  owe  you  1  It  must 
be  a  good  sum  by  this  time.  But  perhaps 
it  is  wrong  of  me  to  say  to  you  why  do  you 
not  do  this  or  that  ? — for  surely  you  must 
know  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  the  right 
time  to  do  it.     It  is  easy  to  judge  for  others, 


is  it  not,  my  dearest  1  I  have  the  fullest 
faith  and  confidence  in  you ;  and,  my  dear, 
you  must  not  worry  about  me.  My  uncle  is 
the  dearest  friend  I  could  have  met  with. 
He  is  kindness  itself,  and  I  feel  that  he  loves 
me  as  if  I  were  his  daughter.  And  I  have 
money — not  much,  Kingsley  dear,  but  enough 
— to  go  on  with.  Before  baby  came  I  earnt 
some,  and  presently,  when  she  can  crawl, 
and  walk,  and  speak — oh,  Kingsley,  the  won- 
der of  it ! — I  shall  earn  some  more.  Uncle  is 
so  good  to  me  that  I  need  very  little ;  but 
still  some  things  are  necessary  which  uncle 
does  not  understand  about,  and  he  has  not 
more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  Then, 
of  course,  I  am  an  expense  to  him ;  but  he 
never  makes  the  least  mention  of  that — he  is 
too  considerate,  and  I  know  he  is  glad  to 
have  me  with  him — and  to  have  baby,  too, 
although  I  fancy  he  does  not  quite  know 
yet  what  to  make  of  the  darling.  Indeed,  I 
half  think  he  is  frightened  of  her.  I  see 
him  sometimes  looking  at  her  when  she  is 
asleep  with  such  a  funny  look  in  his  eyes 
that  I  can  hardly  keep  from  laughing.  The 
idea  of  a  great  big  man  being  frightened  of 
a  little  baby  !  But,  Kingsley  dear  (I  would 
not  confess  it  to  anybody  but  you),  I,  too, 
am  frightened  of  baby  a  little  sometimes, 
when  she  lies  in  my  lap,  staring  at  me 
solemnly  with  her  beautiful  eyes — the  colour 
of  yours,  dearest — wide,  wide  open,  without 
even  so  much  as  a  blink  in  them.  She  seems 
to  be  reading  me  through  and  through. 
'What  are  you  thinking  of,  darling?'  I 
whisper  to  her;  and  though  of  course  she 
cannot  answer  me,  I  am  sure  that  she  under- 
stands, and  that  I  should  be  very  much  asto- 
nished if  I  knew  what  was  passing  through 
her  mind.  She  is  going  to  be  a  very  wise 
little  body — I  can  see  that  already — and  very 
sweet  and  beautiful,  and  a  great  blessing  to 
us.  But  she  is  that  already,  the  greatest,  the 
I  most  precious  that  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot. 
You  see,  my  dear  husband,  I  look  upon  baby 
and  you  as  almost  one  person;  I  cannot 
think  of  one  without  the  other,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  you ;  so  that  when  I  say 
that  baby  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  was 
ever  given  to  me,  I  mean  you  as  well  as  our 
darling.  ... 

"I  "have  been  obliged  to  stop;  baby 
woke  up,  and  we  had  a  happy  hour  to- 
gether. Now  she  is  asleep  again.  She  is 
so  good,  not  at  all  fretful  as  some  babies 
are,  and  when  she  cries  (which  is  really 
not  often)  it  is  a  good  healthy  cry,  which 
makes  uncle  say  that  her  lungs  are  in  fine 
condition.  .  .  . 
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"  I  have  been  reading  over  what  I  have 
written,  and  I  stopped  at  the  part  where 
I  speak  of  baby  presently  being  able  to 
walk  and  talk.  Long  before  that,  my  dear 
Kingsley,  I  hope  that  you  will  be  with 
us,  and  that  we  may  be  all  living  together. 
Do  not  think  I  am  desirous  of  urging  you  to 
any  other  course  than  that  which  you  con- 
sider right,  but  the  happiness  of  our  being 
together  again  would  be  so  great !  Is  there 
any  chance  of  Mr.  Seymour  coming  to  Eng- 
land and  settling  down  here,  and  keeping 
you  as  his  secretary  at  a  fair  salary  ?  Then 
we  could  have  a  little  home  of  our  own,  and 
you  could  go  to  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  cpme  home  in  the  evening,  and  we 
should  have  one  day  in  the  week  to  our- 
selves. It  is  not  a  very  great  deal  to  ask 
for,  but  if  some  kind  fairy  would  only  grant 
it  I  should  be  supremely  happy.  Surely, 
surely,  the  future  must  have  something  good 
in  store  for  us  ! 

"  I  have  told  you  in  my  letters  all  about 
Timothy  Chance,  and  how  good  and  help- 
ful he  has  been.     Well,  my  dear  Kingsley, 
until  baby  came   I  looked  upon   Timothy 
as  my  knight,  my  own  special  cavalier  whom 
I  could  depend  upon  for  service  at  any  hour 
I  chose  to  call  upon  him ;  but  I  think  now 
that  he  has  divided  his  allegiance,  at  least 
half  of  it  going  to  baby.     Timothy  is  an  ex- 
traordinary lad,  and  uncle  has  a  great  opinion 
of  him.     Putting  his  duties  in  uncle's  busi- 
ness out  of  the  question,  and  putting  baby 
and  me  out  of  the  question,  Timothy  seems 
to  have  only  one  idea — eggs  and  fowls.     He 
lis  now  the  proud  owner  of  four  fine  hens, 
I  and  his  spare  minutes  (not  too  many)  are  de- 
I  voted  to   them.     He   reads  up  every  book 
i  le  can  lay  hands  upon  that  treats  of  fowls, 
I  ,nd  -  is  really  very  clever  in  his  proceedings. 
:  le  made  me  laugh   by   saying,    *If  fowls 
s  'on't  lay  they  must  be  made  to  lay ; '  and 
(^  Q  studies  up  food  to  coax  them.     It  is  very 
)i amusing ;   but  Timothy  is  so  earnest  that 
<,jovL  cannot  help  respecting  him,  and  respect- 
^''ng  him  more  because  he  is  successful.     He 
Uhows  me  his  figures,  and  is  really  making  a 
profit  every  month.     He  is  now  drawing  out 
[plans  for  constructing  a  movable  fowl-house, 
in  compartments,  each  compartment  accom- 
modating eight  fowls,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  down  and  put  up  again  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  time.     Uncle  says  the  plans  are 
IS  nearly  perfect  as   possible,   and  that  he 
-should  not  wonder  if  Timothy  made  a  for- 

IiV  ae  one  of  these  fine  days.     Timothy  has 
'    isted    upon  my   accepting   two   new-laid 
i'  i's  a  week.     Uncle  and  he  had  some  words 
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about  them  at  first,  uncle  wanting  to  pay  for 
them  and  Timothy  refusing  to  accept  any 
money ;  but  the  good  lad  Avas  so  hurt  and 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  I  persuaded 
uncle  to  let  him  have  his  way. 

"  Why  do  I  write  all  this  to  you,  dear 
Kingsley  1  To  show  you  that  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  kindness,  and  that  although  you 
have  not  as  yet  been  very  fortunate,  there  is 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  Remember  our 
conversation,  my  darling,  and  never,  never 
lose  heart.  Courage  !  courage  !  as  you  have 
said  many  times ;  and  it  will  help  you  to 
feel  assured  that  there  are  loving  hearts 
beating  here  for  you,  and  friends  holding  out 
willing  hands.  Why,  if  a  poor,  imperfectly- 
educated  lad  like  Timothy  looks  forward  to 
making  a  fortune  out  of  such  simple  things 
as  eggs,  what  may  you  not  do,  with  your 
advantages  and  education  ?  All  will  be  well, 
and  there  is  a  happy  future  before  us. 

"  I  am  tired,  and  have  a  dozen  things  to 
do,  or  I  would  keep  on  talking  to  you  for 
hours.  But  I  must  really  finish  novf.  Baby 
sends  you  her  dearest,  dearest  love.  Indeed 
she  does.  I  asked  her,  and  upon  my  word, 
Kingsley  dear,  she  crowed  and  laughed. 
She  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  I  kiss  her 
a  hundred  times  for  her  dear  papa,  and  I 
blow  her  kisses  to  you,  and  kiss  them  into 
the  words  I  am  writing.  Our  hearts  are 
with  you ;  our  dearest  love  is  yours.  Oh, 
my  darling  !  to  close  this  letter  is  like  bid- 
ding you  good-bye  again.  Take  all  our  love, 
which  is  for  ever  blossoming  for  you.  I 
close  my  eyes,  and  think  that  you  are  by 
my  side  ;  and  I  press  you  to  my  heart,  which 
beats  only  for  you  and  our  darling  child. 
What  name  shall  I  give  her  1 

"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  and  guard  you,, 
my  own  dear  love. 

"  Your  faithful,  loving  wife, 

"  Nansie.** 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

LIiSTORY  repeats  itself.  The  fortunes  of 
Timothy  Chance  were  turned  by  a  fire — 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  so  far  as  regards 
himself,  had  yet  to  be  proved.  He  was  to 
go  through  another  experience  of  a  similar 
kind,  in  which,  as  on  the  first  occasion,  those 
who  befriended  him  were  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. 

Nansie  had  to  wait  for  more  than  a  month 
before  she  received  an  answer  to  her  last 
letter  from  Kingsley.  He  and  his  employer, 
it    appears,    had   been    continually   on    the 
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move,  and  the  letter  which  Mr.  Loveday  had 
written  to  him  could  not  have  reached  him. 
It  was  by  a  lucky  chance  that  Nansie's  letter, 
with  the  news  that  he  was  a  father,  fell  into 
his  hands  after  a  long  delay ;  and  she 
gathered  from  his  reply  that  some  of  his 
own  communications  to  her  must  have  mis- 
carried. This  last  letter  which  she  received 
was  far  from  encouraging.  It  was  in  parts 
wild  and  incoherent ;  the  cheerfulness  which 
had  pervaded  his  previous  missives  was 
missing ;  the  writer  seemed  to  be  losing 
hope. 

"  I  am  learning  some  hard  lessons,"  Kings- 
ley  wrote,  "and  am  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  truth  or  justice  left  in 
the  world." 

This  was  distressingly  vague,  for  no  ex- 
planation of  Kingsley's  moody  reflection  was 
forthcoming.  It  did  not  even  appear  that 
he  was  drawing  consolation,  as  he  had  often 
done  during  his  absence,  from  the  thought 
that  ISTansie  was  ever  ready  with  open  arms 
to  comfort  him. 

"  Instead  of  advancing  myself,"  Kingsley 
wrote,  "by  the  step  I  have  taken,  I  have 
thrown  myself  back.  •  It  is  a  miserable  con- 
fession to  make,  but  there  it  is,  and  wherever 
I  go  I  see,  not  the  shadow,  but  the  actual 
presentments  of  misery  and  injustice.  Can 
any  man  inform  me  under  what  conditions 
of  life  happiness  is  to  be  found  V 

As  Avas  to  be  expected,  the  letter  was  not 
wanting  in  affectionate  endearments  and  in 
expressions  of  joy  at  the  birth  of  their  child. 
"  He  is  miserable,"  thought  Kansie,  "because 
we  are  not  together.  When  we  are  once 
more  united,  will  it  be  wise  to  consent  to 
another  separation  ? "  She  felt  that  he  had 
need  for  the  companionship  of  a  stronger 
nature  than  his  own,  and  she  prayed  for  the 
time  to  come  quickly  when  she  would  be 
with  him  to  keep  his  courage  from  fainting 
within  him. 

The  very  next  day  she  was  comforted  by 
the  receipt  of  another  letter  from  Kingsley, 
in  which  was  displayed  his  more  cheerful, 
and  perhaps  more  careless  characteristics. 

"  What  could  I  have  been  thinking  of," 
he  said,  "  when  I  wrote  you  such  a  strange, 
stupid  letter  as  I  did  yesterday  ?  I  must 
have  lost  my  wits,  and  I  hasten  to  atone  for 
it  by  sending  you  another  in  a  better  and 
more  natural  vein.  Burn  the  first,  my  dear 
Nansie,  so  that  it  may  not  be  in  existence  to 
reproach  me.  A  nice  piece  of  inconsistency 
you  have  married,  my  dear  !  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  been  so  cast  down  as  I 
have  been  for  two  or  three  days  past ;  but  I 


should  keep  that  to  myself,  and  not  burden 
you  Avith  a  share  of  my  despondency.     It 
has  been  my  habit   always  to  look  with  a 
light  spirit  upon  circumstances,  whether  they 
were  in  my  favour  or  against  me ;  and  if  I 
am  to  replace  that  by  becoming  savage  and 
morose,  I  shall  be  laying  up  for  myself  a  fine 
stock  of  unhappiness.     So  I  determine,  for 
your  sake  and   mine,  and  for   the  sake  of 
your  dear  little  bairn,   to  whistle  dull  care 
away,  and  to  make  the  best  of  things  instead 
of  the  worst.     Here  am  I,  then,  my  usual 
self  again,  loving  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  longing  to  be  with  you,  longing  to  hold 
our  dear  bairn  in  my  arms,  longing  to  work 
to  some  good  end.     The  question  is,  how  to 
set  about  it,  and  what  kind  of  end  I  am  to 
work  for.     There  is  the  difficulty — to   fall 
into  one's  groove,  as  we  have  decided  when 
we  have  talked  al3out  things,  and  then  to  go 
sailing  smoothly  along.   Yes,  that  is  it,  and  we 
'  must  set  ourselves  to  work  to  find  out  the  way. 
I  I  may  confess  to  you,  my  dear  wife,  that  up 
;  to  this  point  success  has  not  crowned  my 
i  efforts ;  in  point  of  fact,  to  put  it  plainly,  I 
'  am  thus  far  a  failure.     However,  I  cannot 
see  how  I  am  to  blame.     If  I  had  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  I  should  never  have  joined 
Mr.  Seymour,  but  how  was  one  to  tell  what 
would  occur  ?     Now,  my  dear,  you  urge  me 
j  to  make  some  approaches  to  Mr.  Seymour 
;  with  respect  to  money  matters.     Well,  awk- 
i  ward  as  the  position  is  I  have  endeavoured 
;  to  do  so,  but  have  never  got  far  enough,  I 
:  am  afraid,  to  make  myself  understood.     ]\i 
;  fault,  I  dare  say,  but  just  consider.     Theio 
is  nothing  of  the  dependent  in  my  relations 
I  with  Mr.  Seymour  ;  he  received  me  as  an 
equal   and   we   have   associated   as  equals  ; 
when  we  first  met   there  was  no   question 
raised  as  to  a  salary,  and  there  has  been  none 
since.     How,  then,  am  I  to  go  to  him  and 
say, '  You  are  indebted  to  me  in  such  or  sucli  a 
sum  ?'   It  would  be  so  coarse,  and  I  do  not  ?> 
justification  for  it.    If  I  have  made  a  mista'. 
I  must  suffer  for  it,  and  must  not  call  u})' 
another  person  to  do  so  for  me.     That  won 
not  be  consistent,  or  honourable,  or  gent: 
manly.     After  all,  my  dearest,  the  standai  - 
of  conduct  is  not  arbitrary.     What  it  woull 
be  right  for  Mr.  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  to  do 
would  not  be  right  for  me,  and  the  reverse. 
What  is  to  be  done,  then  1     Having  made  a 
mistake,  which  I  admit  I  have  done,  I  am 
too  proud — perhaps  not  quite  broken  in  yet 
— to  get  out  of  it  in  the  most  honourable 
way  I  can.     It  is  in  my  power  to  say  to  Mr. 
Seymour,  '  A  thousand  thanks  for  the  plea- 
sure you  have  afforded  me  and  for  the  cour- 
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tesies  you  have  extended  towards  me,  but 
my  time  is  up,  and  I  must  not  keep  away 
from  my  wife  any  longer/  That  would  be 
all  right,  but  to  follow  it  up  with  a  request 
for  a  loan  to  enable  me  to  get  back  to  Eng- 
land would  be  so  mean  and  coarse  that  I 
could  never  bring  my  tongue  to  utter  the 
words.  Can  you  understand  my  position, 
my  darling  1  It  is  a  humiliation  to  me  to 
ask  the  question,  but  I  am  in  a  cleft  stick, 
and  am  positively  powerless  to  help  myself. 
What  a  pity,  what  a  pity  that  my  original 
idea  of  living  in  a  travelling  caravan  could 
not  be  carried  out !  Do  you  remember  that 
delicious  evening,  dear^  I  should  like  to 
pass  such  another,  and  I  dare  say  I  should 
commit  myself  again  to  the  foolish  wish  that 
it  would  last  for  ever. 

"  Now,  my  dearest,  I  am  quite  cheerful 
and  light-hearted,  but  there  is  something  I 
must  tell  you.  I  must  warn  you  first, 
though,  that  this  is  a  secret  between  our- 
selves ;  on  no  account  must  it  be  disclosed 
to  your  uncle  or  to  any  other  person.  Much 
may  hang  upon  it — I  do  not  know  what ;  I 
prefer  not  to  think ;  but  at  all  events  I  must 
do  nothing  base  or  treacherous.  If  confi- 
dence has  been  reposed  in  me  I  must  not 
betray  it.  But  mark  what  I  say,  dear  ;  it  is 
only  lately  that  I  have  come  to  a  knowledge 
or  a  suspicion  of  certain  things,  and  no  hint 
must  escape  me  of  that  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion (it  is  a  mixture  of  both)  to  any  except 
yourself. 

"  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Seymour  you  would 
naturally  suppose  that  you  were  speaking  of 
an  Englishman,  the  name  being  unmistakably 
English.  But  Mr.  Seymour  is  not  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  therefore  the  name  must  be 
assumed.  As  to  this  I  have  no  definite  in-  j 
formation,  but  it  is  so  certainly.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  mention  to  you  that  Mr. 
Seymour  was  probably  a  foreigner,  the  matter 
seeming  to  be  of  such  small  importance.  He 
speaks  English  fluently,  with  the  slightest 
accent ;  speaks  also  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Russian,  as  to  the  precisely  correct 
accent  of  any  one  of  which  I  am  not  a  com- 
petent judge.  I  am  not  given  to  curiosity, 
and  have  a  habit  of  believing  what  I  am 
told ;  that  is,  I  do  not  look  much  below  the 
surface  of  things.  Now,  this  may  lead  a  man 
into  a  scrape. 

"  Were  I  alone,  without  wife  and  child,  I 
should,  I  dare  say,  allow  myself  to  drift  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  but  I  am  bound  to 
consider  you.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Seymour, 
with  whose  right  name  I  am  not  acquainted, 
has    ideas    with    which    I     am    not    sure 


whether  I  agree ;  he  has  a  mission  with 
which  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  sympathise. 
There  are  large  movements  in  public  affairs 
which  require  deep  investigation  before  one 
finally  and  firmly  makes  up  one's  mind. 
Take,  for  example,  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment— the  idea  that  all  people  should  be 
upon  an  equality,  the  mission  to  bring  this 
about.  I  had  better  not  write  to  greater  length 
upon  this  theme.  If  you  do  not  quite  under- 
stand my  meaning  I  will  explain  it  more  fully 
when  we  are  together  again.  In  saying  that 
I  am  deeply  anxious  to  get  back  to  England 
soon,  and  that  I  must  by  some  means  manage 
it,  I  am  thinking  more  of  you  than  of  myself. 
Shortly  before  writing  the  letter  which  I 
sent  to  you  yesterday,  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  led  away  by  certain  disclosures  which 
were  made  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
me  to  a  certain  course — Mr.  Seymour  and 
the  friends  he  meets  and  makes  thinking  me 
ripe  for  it,  perhaps,  and  giving  me  credit 
for  being  cleverer  than  I  am  ;  and  it  was  an 
immature  enthusiasm  which  drove  me  to  con- 
clusions to  which  I  would  prefer  not  to  com- 
mit myself — again,  more  for  your  and  our 
dear  little  one's  sake  than  for  my  own. 
There !  The  confession  is  made ;  perhaps 
you  can  thread  your  way  through  my 
mysterious  allusions.  And  now,  my  dar- 
ling—-' 

Then  the  letter  went  on,  and  was  con- 
cluded with  expressions  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, and  occasional  drifting  into  whimsical 
by-paths,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  old 
Kingsley  Nansie  loved  so  well  was  faithfully 
depicted. 

On  that  evening  Nansie  nei-ved  her  courage 
to  speak  to  her  uncle  about  Kingsley's  desire 
to  return  to  England,  and  her  own  that  he 
should  do  so  without  delay. 

"  He  is  wasting  his  time,"  she  said,  "  and 
cannot  but  feel  it  deeply  that  I  am  living 
upon  your  kindness." 

"To  which  you  are  heartily  welcome, 
Nansie,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  I  know  that,  dear  uncle ;  but  is  it  as  it 
should  be  ?" 

Without  answering  the  question  Mr.  Love- 
day  said,  "  Certainly  it  would  be  better  that 
your  husband  should  be  at  some  profitable 
work.  It  is  a  pity,  Nansie,  that  you  did  not 
marry  a  man  who  was  accustomed  to  work." 

"It  is  not  a  pity,  uncle.  There  is  no 
better  man  in  the  world  than  Kingsley." 

"  It  was  only  a  reflection  of  mine,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Loveday.  "There  is  no 
reason  why  Kingsley  should  not  do  well. 
But  the  getting  back " 
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"There  is  the  difficulty,  uncle,"  said 
Nansie,  looking  at  him  anxiously  ;  "  the  get- 
ting back  to  London,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  career." 

"Well,  my  dear,  we  must  do  what  we 
can.  You  would  like  to  send  him  sufficient 
to  bring  him  from  foreign  lands  into  our 
happy  family  circle.  Understand,  Nansie, 
that  we  are  to  live  together.  You  have  made 
me  so  accustomed  to  you  that  if  you  were  to 
leave  my  house  you  would  leave  desolation 
behind  you.  I  shall  insist  upon  fair  play. 
Unfortunately,  funds  are  rather  low  just 
now,  but  I  ^vill  manage  it.  Will  ten  pounds 
be  enough^" 

"  I  think  it  will,  uncle.  It  must  be  as  a 
loan,  though  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
you  for  what  you  have  done." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  repay,  Nansie ;  you 
have  given  me  more  than  value.  Now  we 
will  shut  up  shop." 

"So  early?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  your  husband  back  so 
quickly."  He  called  Timothy,  and  gave  him 
instructions  to  close.  "  I  know  where  I  can 
sell  a  parcel  of  books,  and  I  must  go  and 
strike  the  bargain.  I  will  take  Timothy 
with  me.  While  we  are  gone,  write  to  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  that  you  will  send 
him  a  draft  for  ten  pounds  to-morrow.  Say, 
if  you  like,  that  you  have  borrowed  it  from 
me ;  it  will  make  him  feel  more  independent, 
and  will  show  that  he  has  a  sincere  friend  in 
your  old  uncle.  There,  my  dear  !  there  is 
nothing  to  make  a  fuss  over.  A  nice  world 
this  would  be  if  we  did  not  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  each  other ! " 

While  he  was  gone  Xansie  wrote  her 
letter,  and  baby  being  asleep,  ran  out  to  post 
it.  It  was  long  since  she  had  felt  so  happy 
and  light-hearted.  Kingsley  was  coming 
back;  her  beloved  husband  would  soon  be 
with  them.  Grave  troubles  had  already  en- 
tered into  her  life,  but  they  seemed  to  vanish 
as  she  dropped  her  letter  into  the  post-office 
box.  All  was  bright  again ;  Kingsley  was 
coming  back. 

Returning,  she  related  the  good  news  to 
baby,  and  told  her  she  must  put  on  her  best 
looks  to  welcome  her  papa.  "And  how 
happy  we  shall  be,  baby,"  she  said,  kissing 
the  child  again  and  again,  "now  and  for 
evermore !  You  see,  baby,  papa  is  never 
going  away  again ;  never !  never !" 

The  room  in  which  she  sat  was  the  first 
floor  front,  looking  out  upon  Church  Alley, 
and  she  saw  a  little  ragged  girl  lingering 
outside.  The  girl  looked  hungry,  and  Nansie, 
with  lier  baby  in  her  arms,  ran  down-stairs 


and  from  the  house,  and  gave  the  poor  girl 
twopence,  which  was  all  the  money  she  had 
in  her  purse.  The  girl  scudded  away  to  the 
cook-shop,  and  Nansie  went  back  to  her 
room. 

"  There  are  so  many,"  she  said,  addressing 
the  baby  again,  "  so  many  hundreds — ah  !  I 
am  afraid,  baby,  so  many  thousands — worse 
off  than  we  are  ;  ever  so  much  worse  off,  my 
darling    pet.     For  they  haven't  got  papa^ 
have  they  1  and  they  haven't  got  you  /    But 
the  idea  of  my  thinking  that  we  are  anything 
but  well  off,  when  we  are  going  to  be  as- 
happy  as  the  days  are  long  !     I  ought  to  1> 
ashamed  of  myself,  oughtn't  1 1   You  mustn. 
tell  papa  that  I  ever  had  a  thought  of  re-  < 
pining,  or  it  would  grieve  him.     You  must 
know,  baby — I  hope  you  are  listening  pre 
perly,  sweet,  -with  your  great  beautiful  ej'e- 
so  wide  open,  and  looking  so  wise  as  you  da 
— you  must  know,  baby,  that  you  have  th& 
very  best  and  noblest  papa  that  a  baby  ever 
had  or  ever  could  have.     And  he  is  cominc 
home,  and  you  must  be  very,  very  good,  c 
you  will  frighten  him  away." 

Then  she  sang  the  child  asleep,  and  sat  in 
the  dusk  musing  happily  with  her  baby  m  | 
her  lap.  ■ 

Suddenly  she  started  to  her  feet  with  r 
look  of  alarm.  She  smelt  fire.  SnatchinL 
up  her  baby  she  ran  into  the  rooms  inwhic: 
fires  had  been  burning,  but  all  was  safe  there, 
and  she  saw  no  cause  for  alarm.     She  was 


standins:  in  the 


lookins:  about 


her  in  an  endeavour  to  account  for  the  smel 
Avhen  a  cry  of  "  Fire  !  "  from  the  adjoiniii. 
house  lent  wings  to  her  feet,  and  the  nex: 
moment  she  was  in  the  court,  with  a  numbei 
of  people  about  her  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement.     As  to  the   cause   of  her  alarm 
there  was  no  doubt  now.     Tongues  of  flame 
darted   from    the    windots's,    and   instanta- 
neously, as  it  seemed,  slid  into  Mr.  Love- 
day's  shop.     Hustled  this  way  and  that,  and 
pressing  her  baby  close  to  her  breast,  Nansie 
was  so  distracted  that  she  could  not  after- 
wards give  an  inteUigible  account  of  what 
she  saw ;  except  that  there  appeared  to  be 
thousands  of  people  thronging  into  Churcl 
Alley  and  being  thrust  back  by  the  police 
that  the  air  was  filled  with  flame  and  smoke 
and  wild  cries,  that  women  were  wringing- 1 
their  hands  and  screaming  that  they  were' 
ruined,  that  fire  engines  were  dashing  up  the] 
narrow  path,  and  firemen  were  climbing  on  toj 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  that  turning  faint 
and  reeling  to  the  ground,  she  was  caught  bj 
some  humane  person  and  borne  to  a   safe 
house,   where   she   and   her  baby   receivec 
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attention.  She  was  unconscious  of  this 
kindness  for  some  little  while,  and  when  she 
came  to  her  senses  Mr.  Loveday  and  Timothy 
were  hending  over  her.  Timothy's  face  was 
quite  white  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation,  but  Mr.  Loveday  was  composed 
and  grave.  The  people  in  the  room  were 
saying  it  was  a  shame  that  the  police  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  his  burning  shop,  but 
he,  in  answer,  said  that  they  were  right  in 
preventing  him, 

"What  good  could  I  do?"  he  said.  "I 
should  only  be  a  hindrance.  My  great 
anxiety  was  for  you  Nansie  and  your  baby, 
a.nd  when  I  heard  you  were  here  I  came  on 
a/t  once.  You  must  have  received  a  terrible 
fright,  my  dear.  You  were  not  hurt,  I 
hope  ? " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  she  was  not  hurt, 
and  she  marvelled  at  his  composure.  Some 
other  person  in  the  throng  was  commenting 
audibly  upon  his  calmness,  and  received  for 
answer  the  reply  from  a  neighbour  that  Mr. 
Loveday  must  be  well  insured. 

"  No,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  speakers, 
•*'  I  am  not  insured  for  a  penny." 

They  were  surprised  to  hear  this  bad  news, 
and  poured  condolence  upon  him. 

"Uncle,"  whispered  Nansie,  pulling  his 
l^ead  down  to  hers,  "  will  it  hurt  you  very 
much  ? " 

"That  has  to  be  seen,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
|)lied,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"  Not  in  spirits,"  she  continued,  gazing  at 
him  in  pity  and  admiration ;  "  I  know  now 
what  real  courage  is.     But  in  your  business." 

"  If  what  I've  heard  is  true,"  said  Mr. 
liOveday,  "  I  am  being  burnt  out  stock  and 
l>lock,  and  shall  have  no  business  left.  In 
which  case,  Timothy,  you  will  lose  a  situa- 
tion." 

"Don't  think  of  me,  sir,"  said  Timothy 
ruefully.     "  Think  of  yourself." 

"  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  that, 
my  lad." 

"  This  is  the  second  time,"  said  Timothy, 
'**that  I've  been  burnt  out  of  a  situation.  I 
!^ad  better  not  take  another.  I  do  nothing 
but  bring  misfortune  upon  my  masters." 

"  Nonsense,  Timothy,  nonsense.  It  is  the 
fortune  of  war,  and  we  must  fight  through 
these  defeats  as  best  we  can." 

He  asked  for  the  mistress  of  the  house 
they  were  in,  and  inquired  whether  there 
was  a  furnished  room  to  let  in  it.  There 
happened  to  be  one  fortunately  on  the  second 
€oor,  and  Mr.  Loveday  at  once  engaged  it, 
and  assisted  Nansie  up-stairs.  They  had 
[hardly  been  in  the  room  a  moment  when 


the   landlady   appeared   with   a   cradle   for 
baby. 

"It  ain't  mine,"  she  observed;  "Mrs. 
Smithson,  next  door,  run  and  got  it  for  you. 
She's  a  good  creature  is  Mrs.  Smithson,  and 
has  had  seven  of  her  own.  She  expects  her 
next  in  about  three  weeks." 

Nansie  sent  her  thanks  to  Mrs.  Smithson, 
and  thanked  the  landlady  also. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  landlady. 
"  Mothers  are  mothers,  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Smithson  is  that  fond  of  babies  that  it's  my 
belief  she  could  live  on  'em."  In  which  de- 
scription of  Mrs.  Smithson's  fondness  for 
babies  the  landlady  did  not  seem  to  consider 
that  there  was  anything  at  all  alarming.  "And 
look  here,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  "don't 
you  take  on.  That's  my  advice — don't  take 
on.  The  misfortune's  bad  enough,  but  there's 
worse,  a  thousand  times.  I'll  see  that  you're 
nice  and  comfortable — and  I  say,  Mr.  Love- 
day, you  can  stop  here  a  fortnight  for 
nothing,  you  not  being  insured,  and  being 
always  so  kind  and  obliging  to  everybody. 
There's  nobody  better  thought  of  than  you, 
and  it's  a  pity  we  ain't  all  of  us  rich." 

"  A  great  pity,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  shaking 
the  landlady's  hand,  "  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  your  offer  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  able  to  scrape  up  the  rent.  If  you 
could  make  my  niece  a  cup  of  tea  now." 

"  Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  the  good  woman, 
"  and  fresh,  too,  not  the  leavings ;  and  she'll 
take  it  from  me  as  a  compliment,  won't  you, 
my  dear  ? " 

Nansie  nodded  with  a  cheerful  smile,  and 
the  landlady,  having  leant  over  the  baby  and 
kissed  it  softly,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
sweetest,  prettiest  picture  that  ever  was,  de- 
parted to  make  the  tea. 

"  That  is  the  best  of  misfortunes  like  this," 
observed  Mr.  Loveday ;  "  it  brings  out  the 
bright  side  of  human  nature.  Sudden  pros- 
perity often  has  the  opposite  effect." 

"  But  is  it  true,  uncle,"  said  Nansie,  "  that 
you  will  lose  everything — everything  1 " 

"  There  will  in  all  probability  be  salvage," 
said  Mr.  Loveday  thoughtfully,  "worth  a 
pound  or  two  perhaps  ;  maybe  less.  I  shall 
prepare  myself  for  the  worst.  Who  is 
there  1 " 

This  was  in  response  to  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  Timothy  presented  himself  with 
four  new-laid  eggs. 

"  We  will  accept  them,  my  lad,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday.     "  How  is  the  fire  getting  on  ? " 

"  They've  got  tight  hold  of  it  now,  sir," 
replied  Timothy,  "  and  it's  going  down." 

"And   the   shop,   Timothy?"      Timothy 
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made  no  reply  in  words,  but  his  face  told 
the  rueful  tale.  "Eh,  well,  it  can't  be 
helped.  I'll  be  out  presently  and  have  a 
look  round  for  myself.  Yes,"  he  continued 
when  Timothy  was  gone,  "  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst.  Then  all  will  be  profit 
that  falls  short  of  my  anticipations.  I  might 
worry  myself  by  lamenting  that  I  did  not 
get  insured,  but  it  would  do  no  good.  Let 
me  get  it  over  by  declaring  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  inconceivable  folly  to  neglect  so 
necessary  a  safeguard.  The  mischief  is  that 
I  seldom  if  ever  kept  a  balance  in  cash.  As 
fast  as  it  came  in  I  spent  it  in  fresh  stock ; 
it  was  a  mania  of  mine,  and  I  have  paid  for 
it.  I  shall  have  to  commence  the  world  over 
again,  that  is  all.  Nansie,  my  dear,  I  regret 
what  has  occurred  for  your  sake  ;  it  will,  I 
fear,  prevent  my  doing  what  I  wished.  We 
will  not  have  anything  hang  over ;  it  will  be 
wisest  to  speak  of  what  is  in  our  minds.  Did 
you  write  to  your  husband  1 " 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  Is  your  letter  posted  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  If  you  will 
give  me  your  husband's  address  I  will  write 
to  him  before  I  go  to  bed,  and  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  calamity  which  has 
overtaken  us.  I  think,  Nansie,  that  I  have 
learnt  something  of  your  character  since  you 
came  to  me,  and  I  give  you  credit  for  pos- 
sessing courage." 

"I  am  not  easily  daunted,  uncle.  We 
are  all  of  us  learning  lessons  as  we  pass 
through  life." 

"  They  come  in  different  shapes  to  different 
persons,  and  those  are  wise  who  can  profit 
by  experience.  Some  persons  are  over- 
whelmed by  visitations  of  trouble ;  to  some 
they  impart  new  strength  and  vigour.  Let 
this  be  the  case  with  us  ;  let  us  resolve  not 
to  be  cast  down,  but  to  be  up  and  doing 
with  the  best  courage  we  can  summon  to  our 
aid.  It  is  a  matter  for  thankfulness  that 
bodily  we  are  uninjured  and  that  baby  is 
safe  and  well." 

"  You  are  a  true  comforter,  dear  uncle," 
said  Nansie,  pressing  his  hand. 

"We  might  continue  talking  for  hours, 
and  could  add  little  more  to  what  we  have 
already  said  and  resolved.  Here  is  our  good 
friend,  the  landlady,  with  the  tea.  I  will  leave 
you  together,  and  go  and  see  how  things  are 
getting  on." 

"  There  are  three  houses  gutted,  they  say," 
said  the  landlady,  "  yours  and  the  one  on 
each  side  of  it.  It  is  a  mercy  the  whole 
aUey  isn't  down." 


"  It  is,  and  I  am  glad  for  those  who  have 
escaped." 

"  Don't  go  without  a  cup  of  tea,  Mr.  Love- 
day,"  said  the  landlady,  "  I've  brought  up 
one  for  you.  I  thought  you  would  prefer  it 
in  your  own  room,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
addressing  Nansie,  "  there's  such  a  lot  of 
gossiping  going  on  down-stairs.  Ah,  that's 
sensible  of  you  " — as  Mr.  Loveday  took  the 
cup  of  tea  she  poured  out  for  him — "  there's 
nothing  like  keeping  up  your  strength.  You 
must  think  of  that,  my  dear,  because  of  your 
baby.  Half  the  neighbourhood  wanted  to 
come  up  and  see  you,  but  I  wouldn't  let  'em. 
If  I  put  my  foot  down  upon  one  thing  more 
than  another  it's  gossiping.  They've  found 
out  how  the  fire  occurred,  Mr.  Loveday." 

"  How  was  it  1 " 

"It  was  that  new  lodger  the  Johnsons 
took  in  last  week.  He  takes  the  room  and 
keeps  to  it,  and  isn't  known  to  do  a  stroke 
of  work ;  he  does  nothing  but  drink.  There 
was  a  lamp  ahght  on  the  table,  and  some 
papers  about.  What  does  he  do  but  upset 
the  lamp,  and  then  run  away.  He's  drink- 
ing now  at  the  Royal  George." 

"  He  was  not  hurt,  then  ? " 

"  Not  him  !  He  had  sense  enough  to  run. 
Not  that  he  could  have  done  much  good  by 
stopping !  But  what  I  say  is  he  ought  to 
be  punished  for  it." 

"  So  ought  all  confirmed  drunkards.  Fires 
are  not  the  only  mischief  they  cause.  They 
break  hearts  and  ruin  useful  lives.  I  will 
not  be  long,  Nansie." 

"  What  a  man  he  is  ! "  exclaimed  the 
landlady,  gazing  after  him  admiringly. 
"  There  ain't  another  like  him  in  all  White- 
chapel.  Don't  cry,  my  dear,  don't  cry  ;  it 
won't  be  good  for  baby.  With  such  a  friend 
as   your  uncle,   everything's  sure   to   come 


right ! " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Mr.  Manners,  the  great  contractor,  sit- 
ting in  his  study  at  a  table  spread  with  legal 
documents  and  papers  relating  to  his  vast 
transactions,  was  informed  by  a  man-servant 
that  a  stranger  wished  to  see  him. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Did  he  not  give  you  his  name  1 " 

"  I  asked  him  for  it,  sir,  and  he  said  you 
did  not  know  him,  but  that  he  came  on  very 
particular  business,  and  must  see  you." 

"Must!" 

"  That  is  what  he  said,  sir." 

Mr.  Manners  considered  a  moment.  He 
had   finished   the   writing  upon  which   he 
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id  been  engaged,  and  had  a  few  minutes' 
leisure. 

"What  kind  of  man  V 

"Neither  one  kind  nor  another,  sir." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That  he  might  be  a  gentleman,  sir,  and 
mightn't.     It's  hard  to  say." 

"  It  generally  is  nowadays.  Show  him 
in." 

The  servant  retired,  and  ushering  in  Mr. 
Loveday,  left  the  room. 

"Well,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Mannei"s.  The 
contractor  did  not  speak  uncivilly,  for  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Loveday,  who  was  fairly 
well  attired,  was  in  his  favour ;  he  might  be 
a  smaller  contractor,  or  an  inventor,  or  any- 
thing that  was  respectable. 

"I  have  ventured  to  visit  you,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Loveday,  "  without  first  seeking  an 
introduction,  upon  a  matter  of  importance." 

"My  servant  said  upon  particular  busi- 
ness." 

"He  was  scarcely  correct,  sir.  I  can  hardly 
call  my  errand  business,  but  it  is  no  less 
important  than  the  most  important  business." 

"It  is  usual  to  send  in  a  card,  or  a  name." 

"  My  name  you  will  probably  recognise, 
and  I  did  not  give  it  to  the  servant  from  fear 
that  you  might  have  refused  to  see  me." 

"  This  sounds  like  an  intrusion.  What 
may  be  your  name  1 " 

"Loveday,  sir." 

Mr.  Manners  did  not  start  or  betray  agi- 
tation, but  he  looked  keenly  at  his  visitor. 
He  was  a  man  of  method,  and  had  on  all 
occasions  complete  control  over  his  passions. 
He  recognised  the  name,  the  moment  it  was 
uttered,  as  that  of  the  girl  for  whom  his  son 
had  deserted  him.  Therefore,  the  name  of 
an  enemy ;  undoubtedly  the  name  of  an  in- 
truder. 

"  It  is  a  name  with  which  you  suppose  me 
to  be  familiar  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  ask  the  question  simply  because  there 
are  coincidences,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
avoid  mistakes.  If  you  come  from  my 
son " 

"  I  do  not,  sir." 

"  But  you  are  in  association  with  him  ?  ' 
You  know  him  ?  "  I 

"  Only  indirectly,  sir.  I  have  never  seen  I 
your  son."  I 

"  I  refuse  to  take  part  in  mysteries.     You  j 
are  related  to  the  young  woman  for  whom 
my  son  threw  over  his  duty  to  me." 

"  I  am  the  young  lady's  uncle,  sir." 

"And  your  visit  is  in  furtherance  of  an 
appeal  from  her  or  on  her  behalf  ? " 


"On  her  behalf,  sir,  but  not  from  her. 
I  did  not  inform  her  that  I  was  coming." 

"  The  information  is  of  no  interest  to  me. 
The  appeal  you  speak  of  is  of  the  usual  kind. 
It  is  superfluous  to  ask  if  you  are  rich." 

"I  am  not,  sir." 

"  Poor  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  poor?" 

"Very  poor." 

His  frankness,  his  bearing,  his  aspect  com- 
pelled a  certain  amount  of  respect,  and  it  did 
not  soften  Mr.  Manners  to  be  made  to  feel 
this. 

"  Had  you  any  hand  in  this  marriage  ?  " 
demanded  Mr.  Manners. 

"  None,  sir.  Had  my  advice  been  solicited, 
I  should  have  been  strongly  against  it.  I 
am  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  I  should 
not  have  sanctioned  it,  and  should  have 
thrown  in  what  small  amount  of  authority  I 
possessed  to  prevent  it,  if  your  consent  had 
not  been  first  asked  and  obtained." 

This  view  of  the  matter  appeared  to  strike 
Mr.  Manners,  and  he  regarded  his  visitor 
with  closer  attention  ;  but  presently  he 
frowned ;  it  was  as  though  the  honour  of 
the  alliance  was  on  Nansie's  side  instead  of 
Kingsley's. 

"  I  will  not  inquire  into  your  reasons,'^  he 
said,  "  except  in  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  your 
brother,  the  young  woman's  father,  who,  I 
understand,  is  dead " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  is  dead." 

"  Whether  he  made  any  effort  to  prevent 
the  marriage  1  I  speak  of  it  as  a  marriage, 
although  I  have  my  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  it  could  have  been  legally  entered 
into." 

"  Sir  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Loveday,  much 
astonished. 

"  I  decline  discussion,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 
"I  am  not  an  idle  speaker,  and  I  know  what 
I  mean.  We  will  call  it  a  marriage.  It  does 
not  afifect  the  conduct  of  my  son  towards 
me.  You  heard  my  question.  If  you  have 
an  objection  to  answer  it  I  shall  not  com- 
plain." 

"I  have  no  objection,  sir.  My  brother 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  it  until  it  was  too 
late  to  interfere.  The  young  people  acted 
for  themselves,  without  consulting  a  single 
person.     It  was  a  secret  marriage." 

Mr.  Manners  smiled.  "Exactly.  But 
my  question  is  still  not  answered." 

"My  brother  would  have  felt  as  I  feel, 
sir.  Without  your  consent  he  would  have 
withheld  his  consent,  and  would  doubtless 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  union." 
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"  It  would  have  been  well  if  it  had  not 
taken  place." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sir." 

Mr.  Manners  frowned  again.     His  visitor 
was  taking  high  ground. 

"  Come  to  the  precise  object  of  your  visit," 
he  said. 

•'  The  lamentable  severance  of  the  affec- 
tionate relations  which  existed  between  you 
and  your  son  has  been  productive  of  much 
suffering.  The  young  people  have  been 
driven  hard — so  hard  that  in  the  endeavour 
made  by  your  son  to  obtain  some  sort  of 
position  which  would  hold  out  the  hope  of 
his  being  able  to  support  her,  they  were 
compelled  to  separate.  Your  son  went 
abroad,  and  left  his  wife  here  in  England, 
doubly  orphaned,  friendless,  penniless,  and 
unprotected.  She  appealed  to  me  for  shelter 
and  temporary  support,  and  I  received 
her  willingly,  gladly.  I  will  not  indulge 
in  sentiment,  for  I  know  you  by  repute 
to  be  a  practical  man,  and  it  may  be  not 
only  distasteful  to  you,  but  it  may  place 
me  in  a  false  light — as  making  a  lame  effort 
to  influence  you  by  means  of  which  you  may 
be  suspicious ;  but  it  is  due  to  my  niece  that 
I  should  declare  in  your  presence  that  a 
sweeter,  purer,  more  lovable  woman  does 
not  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  She  is  a 
lady,  well  educated,  gentle,  and  refined ;  and 
whatever  value  you  may  place  upon  my 
statement — which  I  solemnly  avow  to  be 
true — you  must  agree  that  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  your  son  that  if  he  chose  for  his  mate  a 
lady  who  was  poor,  he  at  least  chose  one 
who,  if  fortune  placed  her  in  a  high  position, 
would  be  fitted  to  occupy  it.  Of  this  it  is 
in  your  power  to  assure  yourself,  and  you 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  speak 
falsely  or  truly.  Your  son  has  been  absent 
from  England  now  for  many  months,  and  i 
from  his  letters  to  his  wife  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  has  been  disappointed  in  i 
his  hopes  and  expectations,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  not  benefited  pecuniarily  by  the 
effort  he  made." 

"He  is  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  disobe- 
dience," said  Mr.  Manners. 

Mr.  Loveday  made  no  comment  on  the 
interruption,  but  proceeded.  "  The  conse-  ! 
quence  is  that  he  has  been  unable  to  send 
his  wife  the  smallest  remittance.  This  would  ■ 
have  been  of  little  consequence,  as  I  was  in 
a  position  to  discharge  the  obligation  I  took 
upon  myself  when  I  received  her  into  my 
home.  Your  son's  affairs  abroad  became  so 
desperate  (and,  in  one  vague  sense,  possibly 
compromising)  that  it  was  decided  yesterday 


between  my  niece  and  myself  to  send  him 
money  to  bring  him  home,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  another  eff'ort  here  to  obtain  a 
liveHhood.  I  am  speaking  quite  plainly,  sir, 
and  without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  you 
will  see  to  what  straits  your  son  is  reduced." 

"  He  is  justly  served,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  It  was  but  a  small  sum  of  money  that 
was  required,"  continued  Mr.  Loveday,  "but 
I  did  not  possess  it.     I  had,  however,  books 
j  which  I  could  sell — I  am  a  bookseller  by 
j  trade,  sir — and  last  evening  I  left  my  house 
'  and  place  of  business  to  negotiate  the  sale. 
Meanwhile  my  niece  wrote  to  ,your  son  that 
I  would  supply  her  with  the  means  for  hi.^ 
return  home,  and  that  she  would  send  him 
the  money  to-day.     Upon  my  return,  two  or 
three  hours  later,  I  found  my  house  in  flames. 
The  account  of  the  fire,  with  my  name,  is  in 
this  morning's  papers,  and  you  may  verify 
my  statement.     I  was  not  insured,  and  no- 
thing was  saved.     I  am  a  beggar." 

"It  is,  after  all,  then,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
with  a  certain  air  of  triumph,  "  on  your  own 
behalf  that  you  are  making  this  appeal  to 
me." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday,  "I  want 
nothing  for  myself ;  I  shall  rub  along  some- 
how, and  hope  to  lift  my  head  once  more 
above  adverse  circumstance.  My  appeal  is 
on  behalf  of  your  son's  wife.  I  am  unable  to 
fulfil  the  promise  I  made  to  furnish  her  with 
the  small  sum  required  to  bring  your  son 
home.  I  ask  you  respectfully  and  humbly 
to  give  it  to  me  or  to  send  it  to  her  direct  to 
this  address."  He  laid  a  piece  of  paper,  with 
writing  on  it,  on  the  table.  "  If  you  would 
prefer  to  hand  it  to  her  personally  she  will 
call  upon  you  for  the  purpose." 

"  You  have  spoken  temperately,"  said  Mr„ 
Manners,  with  cold  malice  in  his  tones. 
"  What  is  the  amount  you  require  1 " 

"Ten  pounds,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday, 
animated  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  hope. 

Mr.  Manners  touched  a  bell  on  his  table. 
A  servant  appeared. 

"Show  this  person  to  the  door,"  he  said. 

"  Is  that  your  answer,  sir  'i "  asked  Mr. 
Loveday  sadly. 

"Show  this  person  to  the  door,"  repeated 
Mr.  Manners  to  the  servant. 

"  I  implore  you,"  said  Mr.  Loveday, 
strongly  agitated.  "  When  I  tell  you  that 
you  have  a  grandchild  but  a  few  weeks  old  ; 
that  the  poor  lady,  your  son's  wife,  is  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health " 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  ordered?"  said 
Mr.  Manners  to  the  servant,  and  repeated 
again,  "Show  this  person  to  the  door." 


CHILDHOOD. 


TNTO  the  sunshine, 
■^     Full  of  delight, 
Running  and  standing 

From  morning  till  night, 
Through  the  green  meadows. 

Laughing  they  go. 
Bright  as  the  flowers 

On  hedges  that  blow. 
Eack  to  their  houses 

When  dinner  is  due, 
Hearty  and  happy. 

Their  strength  they  renew. 
Fresh  as  the  breezes, 

Rushing  to  play. 


Calling  for  corarades 

At  doors  by  the  way, 
Skipping  and  leap-frog, 

Marbles  and  kite, 
Ever  in  motion, 

From  morning  till  night ; 
Marvellous  childhood  ! 

Doing  its  best. 
Eating  or  romping, 

At  work  or  at  rest 
Honest  and  open. 

Brimful  of  hearts, 
Childhood,  bright  childhood; 

Ohj  never  depart ! 

B.  w 


JOB  AND  HIS  FEIENDS. 


By  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Wells. 
ni. — THE  REVELATIONS   OF    THE   UNKNOWN   GOD   IN   NATURE  AND   IN   CONSCIENCE. 


^T^HE  more  excellent  way  which,  at  the 
J-  stage  reached  in  my  last  paper  was  yet 
to  seek,  takes,  naturally  enough,  the  dramatic 
form  of  a  direct  revelation  from  Jehovah. 
What  strikes  us  as  most  noticeable  is  that 
it  at  first  entirely  ignores  the  previous  dis- 
cussion. The  three  friends  and  Elihu  are 
passed  over  without  a  word  of  praise  or 
blame,  and  the  oracular  voice  "  out  of  the 
whirlwind  "  (that  feature  is  singularly  signi- 
ficant) attempts  no  "vindication  of  the  ways 
of  God  to  man,"  no  apologia  for  the  divine 
government.  It  is  simply  one  long  hymn  of 
creation  in  all  its  marvellous  variety,  the 
Cosmos  as  known  to  the  Hebrews,  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  in  their  courses,  the 
mountains  and  the  deep,  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  forms  of  animated  beings,  culminating 
in  the  descriptions  of  two  of  those  forms 
that  seemed  most  strange  and  wonderful  of 
all.  And  all  this  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
questions.  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  "  "  Have  the 
gates  of  death  been  revealed  to  thee  ?"  "  Hast 
thou  entered  the  treasuries  of  the  snow  ? " 
*'  Wilt  thou  hunt  the  prey  of  the  Honess  1 " 
"Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  ^Ay  command?" 
and  so  on  throughout.  The  whole  is  one 
long  appeal  to  the  ignorance  of  man,  to  his 
incapacity  to  solve  any  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation.  Even  the  "  moss  in  the  crannies," 
which,  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  if  we  understood 
it  fully,  would  teach  us  "What  God  and 
man  is,"  lies  beyond  our  ken.  And  yet,  as 
Dante  says  of  questionings  and  murmurings 
like  those  of  Job,  we  "  sit  on  our  bench  "  and 
decide  on  the  deep  things  of  God,  the  things 
that  are  too  high  for  us,  "a  thousand  miles 
away."  {Par ad.  xix.  79 — 81.)  The  sense  of 
the  limits  which  are  set  to  man's  power  and 
knowledge  brings  about,  in  Job's  case,  as  the 
representative  of  struggling,  questioning  hu- 
manity, the  change  which  the  preachings  of 
his  friends  were  powerless  to  accomplish. 
And  there  are  two  stages  in  that  process  of 
conversion.  First,  there  comes  the  general 
survey  of  creation,  its  infinite  variety,  its 
marvel  and  its  beauty;  and  the  conclusion  of 
that  is  the  question,  either  as  from  the  whirl- 
wind or  the  still  small  voice  of  God, 

"  Shall  he  that  cavilleth  contend  with  the  Almighty  ? 
He  that  argueth  with  God,  let  him  answer  it." 

The   answer   is   one  of   simple   submission. 


The  man  accepts  his  place  in   the   infinite 
order,  though  he  cannot  account  for  it. 

"  Behold,  I  am  of  small  account ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  I 
I  lay  mine  hand  upon  my  mouth. 
Once  have  I  spoken,  and  I  will  not  answer ; 
Yea,  twice,  but  I  will  proceed  no  further." 

There  is  one  great  step  gained.  Man 
accepts  his  littleness,  and  yet  feels  that  he  is 
part  of  a  scheme  which  is  infinitely  great, 
that  he  is  not  the  sport  of  chance,  is  not 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  attitude  of  Job 
is  like  that  of  the  Psalmist,  "  What  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  jl 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ? "  (Ps.  viii.  4).  ^ 
But  conscience  is  not  yet  roused.  There  is 
no  adequate  repentance,  no  acknowledgment 
of  sin.  Strange  to  say,  the  dramatist,  with  a 
startling  boldness  of  conception  that  amounts 
almost  to  paradox,  represents  that  as  brought 
about  by  the  contemplation  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus and  the  crocodile  (xli.,  xlii.).  And 
yet  in  doing  this  he  does  but  anticipate  the 
lessons  of  the  more  advanced  science  of  our 
own  time.  The  monograph,  which  treats  of 
one  isolated  region  of  animal  life,  gives  us,  if 
I  mistake  not,  a  profounder  sense  of  the 
mysteries  and  marvels  of  creation  than  a 
wider  and  more  superficial  survey  of  the 
whole.  Books  like  Mr.  Huxley's  treatise 
"On  the  Cray-fish,"  or  a  volume  of  the  Mi- 
croscopical Society  on  Diatomacece,  showing 
as  they  do  the  infinite  and  insoluble  ques- 
tions which  meet  us  in  any  one  single  frag- 
ment of  the  universe,  oppress  us  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  ignorance  even  more 
than  a  book  like  Humboldt's  "  Cosmos  "  or 
Mrs.  Somerville's  "Connexion  of  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences."  And  so  the  sufierer  at  last 
learns  his  lesson,  and  the  utterance  of  Job 
'  takes  the  form  of  confession  and  repentance, 

"  I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things, 
i  And  that  no  pm-pose  of  thine  can  be  restrained. 

j  Who  is  this  that  hideth  counsel  without  knowledge  ? 

Therefore  have  I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not ; 
I  Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not. 

Hear,  I  beseech  Thee,  and  I  will  speak  ; 

I  will  demand  of  Thee,  and  declare  Thou  unto  me. 

I  had  heai-d  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  ; 

But,  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee  ; 

Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent 

In  dust  and  ashes." 

And  this  repentance  does  not  take  the  form 
of  a  confession  of  sinful  and  vicious  acts  such 
as  that  to  which  his  friends  had  wished  to 
lead  him.  Because  he  repents  truly  he  will 
not  accuse  himself  of  what  Luther  calls  fida 
peccaia — unreal  and  fictitious  sins — which  he 
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had  not  committed.  As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, he  was  right  in  "  holding  fast  by  his 
integrity."  His  sin,  that  which  now  comes 
home  to  him  with  the  sense  of  self-abhor- 
rence and  self-condemnation,  was  that  he 
had  murmured  and  questioned  where  he 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  acquiescent ; 
that  he  had  doubted,  in  spite  of  the  witness 
borne  by  creation,  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  whether  he  were  at  once 
Almighty,  All-wise,  All-good  ;  that  he  had 
not  held  fast  by  the  "  integrity  "  of  God. 

But  through  all  this,  while  tlie  drama  is 
being  acted  out  on  earth,  the  reader,  rather 
may  we  say,  the  ideal  spectator,  of  the 
drama  is  intended  to  remember  from  the 
outset  that  in  the  unseen  world  another 
drama  is  being  acted  out.  Adopting  the 
form  which  was  fittest  for  his  purpose,  and 
which,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  accept- 
ing it  in  the  letter,  was  at  least  a  fit  symbol 
of  the  truth,  he  leads  us,  as  it  were,  into  the 
council  chamber  of  the  great  King.  He 
acknowledges  the  existence,  in  that  unseen 
world,  of  a  subordinate  spiritual  power  which 
works  for  evil,  within  a  limited  and  re- 
stricted sphere  of  action,  as  well  as  of  the 
Supreme  Power  that  works  for  righteous- 
ness. Satan,  the  tempter  and  the  accuser, 
is  there  among  the  "Sons  of  God,"  and  he 
is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Job,  as  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  a  liar  and  murderer 
from  the  beginning.  And  the  root-falsehood 
which  his  lips  utter  is  but  another  form  of 
the  dogma  on  which  the  three  friends  of 
Job  have  been  insisting,  through  all  their 
variations  of  passionate  assertion.  "  Religion 
is  but  a  thing  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  disinterested 
obedience.  Men  will  worship,  sing  praises, 
give  thanks  to  God,  when  all  goes  well  witn 
them.  Touch  their  wealth,  their  health, 
their  hfe,  and  they  have  no  abiding  trust, 
no  root  of  peace,  no  joy  with  which  a 
stranger  doth  not  intermeddle."  The  writer 
intends  to  represent  in  the  patience  of  Job 
under  the  hand  of  God,  working  through 
the  permitted  mystery  of  pain,  the  truth 
that  a  true  religion  is  disinterested ;  that  the 
mocking  question,  "  Doth  Job  fear  God  for 
nought  1 "  the  ever-recurring  thought  that  it  is 
easy  to  be  religious  when  all  goes  well  with  us, 
easy  to  be  good,  as  has  been  said,  on  .£5,000 
a  year,  but  that  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible, 
when  we  are  struggling  with  adversity  or 
suflering,  comes  from  the  lying  spirit  who 
at  once  slanders  man  to  God,  and  God  to 
man.  And  with  this  there  is  joined  that 
other    truth,    conveyed    here,    in    the   last 


chapter  of  the  Book,  in  such  form  as  men 
were  best  able  to  receive  it,  that  pain  and 
suffering  are  the  test  that  manifests  what  a 
man  actually  is,  that  the  trial  fire  purifies  the 
gold,  that  in  the  long  run  it  shall  be  well 
with  the  righteous.  "  The  Lord  accepted 
Job ; "  and,  in  the  story  of  the  drama,  that 
acceptance  was  manifested  in  a  renewed 
prosperity  which  made  the  latter  end  better 
than  the  beginning.  Those  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  hear  might  read  between 
the  lines,  that  that  law  Avhich  is  seen  imper- 
fectly here  shall  be  hereafter  carried  to  its 
completion,  that  the  anomalies  of  man's  life 
shall  one  day  be  set  right,  that  a  Eedeemer, 
the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind,  "shall 
stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth." 

If  I  have  been  at  all  right  in  my  attempt 
to  S3t  forth  the  meaning  of  the  great  Hebrew 
drama,  the  lessons  which  it  teaches  are 
surely  not  far  to  seek.  I  will,  at  least, 
endeavour  to  sum  them  up  briefly. 

I.  There  is  the  lesson,  as  true  now,  after 
all  the  advances  of  science,  after  all  man's 
searchings  and  explorings  into  the  world  of 
nature,  after  all  the  discoveries  that  have  led 
men  to  enlarge  their  conceptions  of  the 
Reign  of  Law,  that  the  result  is  that  we 
know  more  clearly  than  before  how  much 
yet  remains  unknown.  The  telescope  and  the 
microscope  reveal  to  us  the  infinitely  great 
and  the  infinitely  little.  The  records  of  the 
rocks  carry  us  back  to  myriads  or  millions 
of  years,  measured  as  men  measure  time, 
and  indicate  beyond  them  a  boundless  tract 
of  being  before  such  measurement  was  pos- 
sible. Yes,  my  young  friends,  wise  with  all 
the  wisdom  of  youth,  there  are  still  "  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  your  philosophy."  You  think  you  can 
find  in  a  name  and  a  phrase — in  "Darwin  " 
and  "Evolution" — the  "Open  Sesame"  which 
will  unlock  the  treasure-chambers  of  know- 
ledge. Soon  you  will  learn  that  there  are 
limits  to  the  confident  wisdom  even  of  the 
youngest.  "Darwin  "  and  "  Evolution"  may 
supply,  if  you  will,  a  working,  though  as 
yet  unverified,  hypothesis  for  the  origin  of 
species.  The  origin  of  genera  and  classes 
and  kingdoms,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  is  yet  to  seek.  No  one  has  yet  for- 
mulated the  law  by  which  an  uncreated 
protoplasm  has  evolved,  in  different  direc- 
tions, microbes  and  megatheria  and  men,  or 
how  its  forms  have  been  successively  dif- 
ferentiated into  various  types,  by  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex,  by  the  barriers  which 
divide  the  vertebrated  animals  from  the  in- 
vertebrate, the  mammal  from  the  oviparous, 
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the  man  that  speaks  and  thinks,  and  looks 
before  and  after,  and  advances  from  age  to 
age,  from  the  brute  creatures  whom  he  con- 
quers and  subdues.  As  of  old,  we  may  ask, 
Where  wast  thou  when  these  things  were 
done  ?  Where  wast  thou  when  male  and 
female  first  appeared  and  felt  that  they  were 
adapted  to  each  other  1  Where  wast  thou 
tvhen  the  first  man  uttered  his  thought  in 
speech,  or  the  first  mammal,  of  brute  or  man, 
gave  suck  to  her  first-born  ? 

II.  And  there  is  a  warning  on  the  other 
side,  also  fully  as  prominent  in  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Hebrew  drama.  You,  my  older 
friends,  who  hold  and  proclaim  the  fuller 
revelation  of  the  truths  of  Eedemption,  Ee- 
newal.  Resurrection,  which  that  drama  does 
but  dimly  foreshadow,  need  to  remember 
of  how  much  you  are  yet  ignorant.  The 
light  of  that  revelation,  like  the  light  of 
science,  enlarges  your  vision  of  the  unknown 
not  less  than  of  the  known.  For  you 
also  there  are  "  the  fiery  barriers  of  the 
world  "  which  you  may  not  pass.  Above  all 
is  it  necessary  to  remember  those  limits  when 
you  feel  impelled  to  speak  your  words  for 
God  and  to  convert  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  ways.     You  come  under  the  condem- 


nation of  the  Book  of  Job  when  you  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  evil-doer  or  the  un- 
believer, who  stands  or  falls  to  his  own 
master,  and  not  to  you,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  day  which  "  shall  dorlare  every  man's 
work  of  what  sort  it  is."  You  may  become 
false  witnesses  of  God  in  the  very  utterance 
of  the  most  eloquent  pleadings  for  Him,  may 
drive  into  hardness  and  unbelief  those  who, 
without  your  intervention,  would  have  been 
an  example  of  a  noble  life  and  of  sufferings 
borne  with  patience.  You  are  certain  to 
incur  that  peril  if,  like  Job's  friends,  you 
enter  on  your  task  in  any  other  spirit  than 
that  of  sympathy  and  love.  You  can  avoid 
that  fatal  failure  only  by  speaking  as  if  you 
felt  for  and  with  them.  You  can  best  lead 
them  to  say,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seetli 
thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and  repent 
in  dust  and  ashes,"  when  you  make  them 
feel  that  there  is  a  mystery  of  Love  as  well 
as  a  mystery  of  Power ;  when  your  pity  is  for 
them  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  a  Pity  infi- 
nitely greater ;  when  by  look,  word,  act, 
you  lead  them  to  say,  when  they  feel  them- 
selves desolate  and  in  misery,  "  They  love 
us ;  will  not  God  forgive  1 " 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IN  a  hollow  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills 
of  a  southern  county,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  there  nestled  a  substantial  building.  Half 
farm-house,  half  cottage  it  was,  as  to  style, 
but  a  massive  structure,  having  thick  oak 
doors  and  window-frames,  with  stout  shutters 
to  guard  the  narrow  lights.  It  gave  one  the 
idea  that  the  man  who  had  built  it,  whatever 
he  might  have  been,  desired  safety  and  pri- 
vacy in  his  home.  It  was  grey  with  age  and 
covered  with  lichens  when  I  knew  it  first ; 
and  the  thinly  scattered  rustic  population  in 
the  country  round  could  give  me  no  informa- 
tion as  to  who  built  it,  or  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Local  tradition,  however,  hinted  that  a 
great  man,  who  once  owned  most  of  the  pro- 
perty about,  had  caused  it  to  be  built  for  a 
very  beautiful  lady  to  live  in.  At  the  time 
I  first  knew  the  place  it  was  not  inhabited ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  shepherd  or  a 
woodman,  who  at  rare  intervals  passed  that 
way,  very  few  knew  that  such  a  house  was 


in  existence.  The  hill-side  faced  the  south, 
and  the  only  approach  was  a  very  narrow 
path  leading  from  the  moor  which  bordered 
on  the  hill-side. 

The  hollow  was  wide  and  deep,  and  its 
sides  were  covered  with  trees  from  top  to 
bottom  and  tangled  thicket  growth.  A  spring 
of  the  purest  water  rose  close  to  the  house 
and  trickled  along  the  side  of  the  green  strip 
which  came  down  from  the  moor.  If  you 
stood  on  the  hill  immediately  above  you 
might  possibly  catch  sight  of  a  large  stack 
of  chimneys,  but  nothing  more.  The  manor 
farm  was  the  nearest  dwelling  to  it,  and  that 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

Though  a  lonely  spot,  yet  it  was  warm  and 
sheltered.  The  venturesome  urchins  from 
the  hamlet  knew  that  the  first  primroses  and 
bluebells,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blue  eggs  of 
the  hedge-sparrow  and  the  larger  speckled 
treasures  of  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird, 
were  to  be  found  in  the  hollow,  and  they 
would  sometimes  dare  to  go  there  in  com- 
pany in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  but  they  always 
shunned  the  spot  when  the  sun  was  sinking, 
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for  they  would  whisper  to  one  another  that 
"  a  summut "  in  the  shape  of  "  a  furrin  lady  " 
was  to  be  seen  "  walkin'  roun'  that  'ere  old 
house  a-cryin'." 

When  wintry  winds  swept  over  the  hills 
and  moorlands,  driving  the  snow  up  in 
wreaths  and  deep  drifts,  then  would  the 
shepherd  make  his  Avay  to  Smoky  Hollow 
sure  of  finding  his  flock  of  South  Downs 
there,  safe  from  harm.  The  spot  answered 
the  purpose  of  a  barometer  for  miles  round, 
for  in  winter  if  a  change  of  milder  weather 
was  coming  you  would  see  the  hollow  filled 
with  clouds  of  rising  vapour  as  if  the  place 
were  on  fire.  After  rain  and  before  rain  it 
rose.  That  was  why  the  rustics  named  it 
Smoky  Hollow.  In  fine  settled  weather  it 
was  perfectly  clear  and  bright  there. 

"  'Twud  be  as  well  if  folks  kep'  away  from 
that  'ere  place,"  the  people  told  me;  but 
often  I  loitered  round  about  it ;  the  hollow 
had  a  great  attraction  for  me.  It  was,  and 
is  still,  a  birds'  paradise,  and  their  song  just 
before  spring  made  way  for  summer  was 
worth  going  miles  to  hear.  After  a  warm 
shower  I  liked  to  watch  the  various  tones  of 
colour  the  vapour  took  as  the  sun  flashed 
through  it,  while  cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  cuckoo  ! 
was  shouted  everywhere,  and  the  scent  of 
hawthorn,  primrose,  and  violet,  together  with 
the  notes  of  the  other  birds  in  full  song,  made 
you  feel  it  was  a  good  thing  to  live.  In  all 
the  country  round  no  spot  could  be  found 
where  the  nightingale  was  heard  to  such  per- 
fection as  in  and  around  Smoky  Hollow. 

I  confess  that  sometimes  if  I  lingered  long 
about  the  old  house,  indulging  in  fancies  and 
speculations  as  to  its  inhabitants  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  might  have  been  built, 
a  kind  of  eerie  feeling  would  take  possession 
of  me  in  spite  of  myself.  It  was  so  utterly 
lonely  and  mysterious-looking  a  place. 

One  day  as  I  rested  on  the  hill  above,  a 
grey  old  gaffer,  bent  nearly  double,  chanced 
to  come  in  sight.  He  lived  at  a  cottage  situ- 
ated in  a  dip  of  the  moor.  I  thought  he 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  house. 
His  poor  dim  eyes  winked  and  blinked  with 
pleasant  expectancy  when  I  asked  first  if  he 
smoked. 

"  Sure  I  does,  when  I  kin  git  a  bit,"  he 
answered;  "but  'tain't  often,  and  when  I 
does  it  ain't  up  to  nothin'  like." 

His  hands,  knotted  and  wrinkled  with  the 
toil  of  more  than  seventy  summers  and  win- 
ters, trembled  with  eagerness  when  I  asked 
him  to  share  with  me  the  contents  of  a  pouch 
filled  with  genuine  old  Virginia.  Sniffing  at 
it  several  times,  he  said, 


"  Ye  wunt  mind  me  hevin'  a  whiff*  now, 
will  ye  ?  I  can't  keep  from  this  'ere  bit  o' 
'baccer  nohow,"  at  the  same  time  producing 
a  black  pipe  about  an  inch  long  from  some 
portion  of  his  garments  where  it  was  coddled 
up.  Next  he  fished  up  a  regular  tortoise- 
shaped  steel  tobacco-box,  which  he  filled 
carefully,  anxious  not  to  lose  one  shred. 
Then  he  filled  his  precious  nose-warmer  of  a 
pipe  very  lovingly,  patted  it  on  the  top,  and 
began  to  fumble  for  a  lucifer. 

"  Thank  'ee,  'tis  real  kind  on  ye,"  he 
said,  as  I  held  him  one  ready  lighted ;  and, 
dropping  his  stick,  he  seated  himself  on  the 
bank  beside  me,  for  the  day  was  warm  and 
dry,  and  began  whiffing  away  in  the  peculiar 
manner  of  a  hardened  old  smoker;  not 
hastily,  but  making  the  very  most  of  every 
whiff".  It  would  have  been  positive  cruelty  to 
have  disturbed  the  feeling  of  supreme  con- 
tent which  his  countenance  expressed.  Pre- 
sently he  informed  me  that  he  "  ain't  had  a 
bit  o'  baccer  like  this  ere,  never  in  his  martal 
life  afore."  When  I  told  him  I  had  been 
down  in  the  hollow  by  the  old  house,  he  said 
he  had  heard  "  as  how  the  inside  o'  that  ere 
place  was  kep  zackly  as  'twas  when  the 
furrin  lady  died.  There  be  martal  strange 
tales  'bout  that  place,"  he  added.  By  de- 
grees I  got  from  his  lips  the  following  story^ 
which  I  found  afterwards  was  correct  in  the 
main  points.     I  give  it  in  his  own  dialect. 

"The  Squire  as  owned  the  land  about 
here  was  'bliged  to  marry  somebody  as  he 
didn't  care  a  rap  fur.  'Twas  a  matter  o'  jin- 
ing  two  properties,  so  far  as  I  could  mek  out. 
He  was  a  fine  feller,  so  I've  heard,  an'  the 
lady  as  he  did  marry  raly  was  fond  o'  him^ 
though  he  cared  nought  fur  she.  He'd  bin 
travellin'  in  furrin  parts  an'  fell  in  love  like 
wi'  a  lady,  and  wud  ha'  married  she,  but  the 
old  Squire,  his  father,  swore  a  most  desprit 
wicked  oath  that  if  he  did  it  he  would  cut 
him  off  with  a  shillin'  to  buy  a  rope  fur  to 
hang  himself  with ;  he  should  niver  darken 
his  doors  agin  as  long  as  ever  he  lived. 
Well,  he  wus  'bliged  ter  du  it,  an'  he  married 
the  lady  'as  his  father  wanted  him  tu.  But 
he  waunt  happy ;  no  more  wus  she  when  she 
found  as  she'd  no  chance  o'  makin'  him  fond 
o'  her.  An'  what  duse  she  du,  mad  with 
temper  like,  but  tell  him  'twas  a  real  pity 
his  lady  love  over  the  sea  waunt  thear  tu  see 
how  happy  he  wus.  'Tis  said  he  said  sum- 
mut back  tu  she,  as  made  her  shrike  out 
like  a  mad  critter,  an'  when  her  maid  run  tu 
her  she  found  her  in  a  dead  faint,  an'  her 
husband  gone. 

"  Where  he  went  tu  waunt  known  about 
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here.  Arter  a  time  he  came  back,  an'  'twas 
whispered  very  quiet  Kke,  as  he  had  some- 
body cum  with  him.  His  wife  had  left  these 
parts  then,  an'  gone  tu  her  gran'  house  in 
Lunnon  ;  but  I  hev  heerd  tell  as  she'd  walk 
about  her  gran'  rooms  many  a  time  cryin' 
most  pittable.  They  niver  had  no  children, 
but  the  lady  as  lived  here  had.  Arter  a  time 
she  tuk  ill  an'  died.  He  carried  on  dreadful 
then,  'twas  feared  fur  a  time  as  he  wud  lose 
his  senses.  Arter  the  ^^^ist  part  o'  the  blow 
had  left  smartin'  he  used  come  an'  wander 
roun'  that  ere  house  in  the  holler  fur  days 
an'  nights  too  sometimes,  an'  then  he  said 
as  he'd  travel,  there  waunt  nothin'  tu  hold 
him  here  now ;  an'  he  give  the  most  strict 
orders  as  no  one  wus  tu  live  thear,  only  an 
old  critter  tu  see  as  nothin'  went  wrong 
inside  like,  an'  the  room  as  she  wus  fond  o' 
sittin'  in  wus  tu  be  locked  up,  an'  iverythin' 
wus  to  be  left  as  she'd  left  it  •  nobody  wus 
tu  lay  a  finger  on  it.  He  took  the  children 
with  him  Aviien  he  went  to  furrin  parts.  He 
niver  cum  back,  fur  he  died  thear,  an'  then 
his  wife  she  fretted  an'  troubled  so  that 
'twaunt  long  afore  she  went  off ;  fur  she  wus 
martal  fond  o'  ho. 

"  'T  wus  said  not  so  wery  long  ago  as  some 
o'  that  ere  furrin  lady's  family  wus  livin' ; 
an'  some  of  the  folks  'bout  here,  older  than 
I  be,  say  as  they  reckons  as  they  old  chimb- 
leys  ull  hev  smoke  cum  out  of  'em  afore 
long.  An'  that  is  all  I  knows  on,  fur  tu  hev 
any  sense  like." 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  my 
business  took  me  again  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smoky  Hollow,  to  stay  for  some 
time.  The  birds  sang  their  loudest  as  they 
made  their  nests,  and  the  boldest  of  the  chil- 
dren again  ventured  within  the  hollow,  but 
to  their  terror,  two  of  them,  on  getting  there 
before  the  others,  caught  sight  of  a  woman 
standing  close  to  the  house,  the  door  of 
which  stood  wide  open.  Making  a  sign  of 
warning  to  their  companions,  they  crept 
through  the  thicket  and  wood  again,  on  to 
the  moor,  where,  with  one  look  at  each 
other,  they  scampered  off  like  hunted  rab- 
bits, their  hearts  in  their  mouths,  but  no 
word  on  their  lips.  These  forest  children 
are  peculiar  in  one  thing,  they  are  more 
silent  when  on  the  hunt.  Each  one  made 
tracks  for  his  own  home  without  speaking. 
Once  safely  there,  the  tongues  began  to  wag 
attain,  and  they  told  their  parents  that "  niver 
agin  wud  they  go  to  that  ere  place  fur  'twus 


hanted ;  'twus  right,  ivery  word  on  it  wh; 
folks  said,   fur  the  ghost  o'  that  ere  furr 
woman,    as    folks    talken    on,    stood  thear 
now." 

They  were  cross-questioned,  but  all  told 
the  same  tale.  The  father  of  the  biggest 
urchin  was  hard  of  belief,  and  much  to  the 
boy's  disgust,  he  rubbed  a  dose  of  ash-plant 
oil  into  his  back  and  shoulders,  telling  him 
between  each  application  that  he'd  "larn 
him  better  than  tu  give  his  mind  to  lyin." 

"Go,  an' see  fur  yurself !"  yelled  your- 
Hopeful,  "  an'  leave  off  quiltin'  me." 

His  persistency  impressed  the  father,  so 
that  he  made  his  way  to  the  spot  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  hollow. 
There  he  saw  the  smoke  unmistakably 
rising  from  the  great  stack  of  chimneys. 
Muttering  to  himself.  "  Where  there's  smoke 
there's  fire,  an'  where  there's  fire  there's  some 
one  to  light  it,"  he  started  back  again  quicker 
than  he  had  come. 

The  same  evening  he  was  the  hero  at  the 
public-house,  where  he  repeated  the  story, 
i  saying  over  and  over  again,  "  The  thing  hed 
'  cum  tu  pass,  as  I  alius  sed  they  wud,  who- 
ever lived  long  enuf  tu  see  it.  Wut  is  tu  be 
wull  be,  in  coorse  o'  natur,  an'  nuthin'  ken 
Stan'  agin  it,  nor  yet  perwent  it ;  fur  mark 
my  wurds  if  summut  hain't  cum  back  agin, 
an'  I've  sin  it." 

For  the  latter  fact  he  drew  on  his  imagi- 
nation, as  he  forgot  he  was  indebted  to  his 
son  for  the  information  concerning  the  lady. 
The  company  were  edified,  and  asked  him  to 
"hev  a  wet,"  over  and  over  again. 

A  few  days  later  his  story  was  confirmed. 
A  bad  accident  happened  to  one  of  a  party 
of  woodmen  who  were  felling  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  old  house.     A  mate's 
axe,  glancing  off  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
struck  him  on  the    arm,  cutting   it   badly. 
The  pain  and  loss  of  blood  being  great,  they 
made  a  rough  litter  and  hurried  home  with 
him,  after  binding  up  the  wound  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.    As  they  passed  the  entrance 
to  the  hollow  with  their  burden,  they  saw  a 
strange  woman  standing  near  the  house.  She 
came  to  meet  them,  and  in  excellent  English, 
but  with  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  questionc 
them  about  the  accident,  and  bade  them  rc& ' 
as  their  injured  mate  had  fainted.     Goiii 
indoors,  she  returned  in  the  space  of  a  fe^ 
minutes    with   bandages,    and    followed   1 
another  woman,  who  looked  like  a  servant, 
carrying  restoratives. 

The  wound  was  quickly  and  skilfully 
dressed,  then  she  made  the  poor  fellow  swal- 
low something  which   she  gave   him,  in  a 
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small  phial,  and  told  his  companions  they 
could  now  carry  him  further  without  undue 
haste,  for  he  would  not  take  any  harm.  Be- 
fore the  astonished  woodmen  could  thank 
her  for  her  kindness  she  had  vanished.  As 
soon  as  the  man  reached  home  the  village 
doctor  was  sent  for.  When  he  saw  the 
bandages  he  asked  a  few  questions  ;  did  not 
remove  them  at  all,  but  told  the  man  that 
the  lady  who  had  put  them  on  must  have 
had  great  experience  in  such  matters.  Then 
he  cross  questioned  the  other  men  as  to  the 
strange  lady's  appearance.  The  description 
they  gave  was  "not  a  young  'un,  tall  an' 
handsome,  with  dark  hair  an'  eyes,  leastways, 
her  hair  was  grey,  a  bit ;  an'  she'd  a  nice 
voice  an'  way  o'  speakin'.  " 

Whatever  the  doctor  thought,  he  said 
nothing.  In  the  evening  when  they  went 
to  the  public,  as  they  generally  did  after  any 
unusual  occurrence,  they  found  the  hero  of 
the  night  before  giving  a  most  minute  de- 
scription of  the  lady's  dress  and  features, 
over  copious  drinks.  After  listening  to  this 
they  told  him  that  he  was  a  paltry  lyin'  var- 
mint, and  if  he  waunt  out  of  the  place  in  a 
jiff,  he  should  make  acquaintance  with  some 
shoe  leather.  Sneaking  home,  where  he 
found  his  son  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  he 
gave  the  poor  lad  another  dose  of  ash-plant 
oil,  telling  him  "  the  next  mare's  nest  as  he 
found  he'd  best  keep  his  mouth  shet  tight 
about  it,  an'  not  git  grown-up  people  inter 
trouble." 

By  degrees  the  simple  country  folks  lost 
the  vague  feeling  of  fear  they  had  at  first, 
and  if  they  met  the  lady  near  or  about  her 
home,  would  lift  their  hands  to  their  heads 
in  token  of  respect ;  for  many  an  act  of  kind- 
ness did  she  show  them  in  the  most  quiet 
manner. 

At  last  the  nearest  resident  clergyman 
paid  her  a  visit;  he  was  courteously  received, 
and  every  mark  of  respect  shown  him,  but 
his  visit  was  never  repeated.  A  small  farm 
near  supplied  almost  all  the  house  required, 
and  the  farmer's  only  daughtar,  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  Annie — carried  the  produce  to 
Smoky  Hollow.  The  lonely  woman  always 
gave  her  a  warm  welcome,  and  soon  won 
Annie's  confidence,  so  that  she  told  the  lady 
all  her  little  private  affairs,  and  used  to  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  she  paid  her  weekly 
visit,  the  refined  and  gentle  conversation 
of  the  stranger  being  a  great  treat  to  the 
country  girl. 

A  poor  young  mother,  whose  first  little 
one  was  ill  and  had  been  given  up  by  the 
doctor,  went  one  day  to  the  farm  to  ask  if 


Annie  would  get  the  lady  of  the  hollow  to 
^  see  her  babe,  as  she  had  heard  she  was  good 
and  wise  and  could  cure  complaints.  Annie 
I  bade  her  go  to  her  at  once  herself  and  take 
the  child  ;  she  was  so  kind  she  would  turn 
no  one  away. 

On  the  way  there  the  girl  met  her  and  told 
her  of  her  trouble.  Lifting  the  light  cover- 
ing off  the  child's  face,  the  lady  looked  in- 
tently at  it  for  some  time  and  then  said, 

"  He  will  not  live.  It  is  better  so,  for  he 
will  go  to  our  Father.  Before  the  week  is 
over,  he  will  be  with  Him  who  said,  '  Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  me.'  " 

Crying  bitterly,  the  poor  mother,  who  was 
only  a  girl  in  years,  turned  to  go ;  but  the 
lady  stopped  her,  and  placed  something  in 
her  hand,  saying,  "  The  dying  and  the  dead 
are  beyond  our  aid,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
comfort  and  assist  those  who  live  and  suffer ; 
is  it  not  written,  Much  is  forgiven  her,  for  she 
loved  much  1 " 

The  child  died,  as  she  said  it  would  ;  and 
the  old  crones  about  said  the  lady  must  be  a 
witch,  "  but  a  rale  good-hearted  one  ; "  for 
she  had  given  the  poor  girl  far  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  funeral.  The  babe's 
I  little  blue  coffin  was  ornamented  too ;  those 
who  live  in  country  villages  know  how  dearly 
they  love  to  pay  this  last  mark  of  respect  to 
the  dead ;  and  to  be  able  to  do  without  the 
aid  of  the  parish  authorities  in  that  matter. 

After  that  the  lady  was  named  the  Witch 
of  Smoky  Hollow.  Her  real  name  was  never 
known  by  the  rustics. 

Near  the  family  vault  of  the  old  squire 
there  was  a  flat  slab  of  red  granite  ;  on  it 
no  name  or  date  was  inscribed,  only  a  simple 
cross  being  cut  in  the  hard  stone.     One  Sun- 
day  the  villagers   gathered   round    it  with 
wondering  eyes ;  for  a  large  and  beautiful 
cross  of  white  marble  had  been  placed  at  the 
[  head  of  the  granite  slab.     Passion  flowers 
j  and     leaves,     most     beautifully    chiselled, 
adorned  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  were 
the  words,  "  Jesu,  mercy."     Who  had  placed 
it  there  was  not  known. 
I      Annie  presently  found  a  true  friend  and 
comforter  in  the  mysterious  lady,  to  whom 
!  she  had  already  told  her  simple  love-story. 
I  William,    the   lover,    was    a.  smart-looking 
i  young   fellow,    second    gamekeeper  to    the 
Squire    at   the   Hall.     Latterly   Annie   had 
looked  pale  and  lost  her  brightness,  and  her 
friend  noticing  it,  soon  drew  from  her  the 
cause  of  this.     There  had  been  much  com- 
pany at  the  hall,  and  some  of  the  "  ladies' 
ladies "  were  very  good-looking  and  smart 
young  women,  and  William,  who  had  often 
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to  go  up  to  the  Hall,  was  noticed  by  them  as 
being  a  very  well-built,  fine  young  fellow. 
So  they  made  much  of  him  when  they  had 
the  opportunity,  and  poor  William  rather 
lost  his  head  over  it;  so  that  if  things  did 
not  alter  there  was  great  danger  of  Annie 
being  made  very  miserable,  for  she  and 
William  were  really  engaged  to  be  married. 
She  told  her  story  at  Smoky  Hollow  with  a 
tearful  face,  and  asked  the  lady  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

"  Cheer  up,  little  one,"  said  her  friend ; 
"  if  he  is  worth  having,  he  will  come  back  to 
you  gladly  before  long.  I  have  heard  they 
call  me  the  Witch  of  Smoky  Hollow.  Well, 
I  will  give  you  a  charm  that  will  bring  him 
to  you  again.  Come,  let  me  see  you  smile 
a  little,  then  I  will  go  and  prepare  for  you 
my  charm." 

The  charm  was  a  sealed  packet,  which  she 
bade  Annie  place  under  her  pillow,  and  not 
open  until  the  morning.  The  girl  religiously 
observed  these  instructions.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  unfolded  the  paper  and  found  only 
these  words  written  : — 

"  A  fickle  lover  will  prove  a  faithless  huslDaiid." 

'•  Lightly  -won  is  little  valued." 

"  That  which  is  always  to  be  seen  is  little  looked  for." 

Annie  had  enough  woman's  wit  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  her  friend  sought  to  con- 
vey to  her  ;  and  she  asked  her  father  to  let 
her  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  some  relatives  at  a 
little  distance. 

"  Ay,  do,  lass ;  fur  mother  an'  I  ha'  noticed 
you  hain't  so  peart  as  you  used  to  be.  Have 
a  month  on  it,  ye  niver  mind  fur  money, 
have  whativer  ye  like.  'Twill  all  be  yours 
some  day,  ye  knows." 

Next  morning  Annie  was  gone. 

Soon  William  found  that  the  ladies'  ladies 
grew  tired  of  his  company ;  he  had  not  the 
refined  and  aristocratic  airs  of  those  superb 
creatures  Jeames  and  Henery  from  Berkeley 
Square,  and  as  one  of  his  admirers  confided 
to  her  friend,  he  was  "  gawky,  in  fact,  my 
dear,  he  is  nervous  in  our  society  ; "  and  it 
then  dawned  on  the  young  man's  slow  per- 
ceptions that  he  had  been  a  fool.  His  con- 
science smote  him  too,  for  he  was  good  at 
heart.  Dejectedly  he  made  his  way  to  the 
farm  and  asked  for  Annie,  but  learned  to  his 
dismay  that  she  had  gone  away. 

"  We  ain't  sin  much  of  ye  lately,  William," 
said  her  father  j  "no  more  ain't  Annie.  Have 
ye  bin  night- watchin',  or  what  ? " 


Weeks  passed  and  no  tidings  of  Annie 
reached  the  penitent  lover.  Then  a  note 
came  to  her  in  the  same  handwriting  as  that 
on  her  "charm,"  stating  that  William  had 
given  notice  to  leave  his  situation  and  in- 
tended going  as  a  soldier. 

Before  his  time  of  service  expired,  how- 
ever, going  on  his  rounds  one  day  near  the 
hollow,  he  met  Annie.  That  evening  he  re- 
turned to  the  farm  with  her,  and  the  kind 
farmer  asked  for  no  explanations  but  greeted 
him  with  a  pleasant  speech  of  welcome. 

"  I  be  glad  to  see  ye,  son  AVilliam,  that  I 
be,"  and  the  mother  echoed  his  words. 

On  their  wedding-day,  when  they  returned 
to  the  farm  from  church,  Annie  was  told 
that  a  lady  wished  to  see  her  alone  for  a  fe"«\ 
minutes.  To  her  surprise  there  stood  the 
lady  of  the  hollow  dressed  in  the  black  garb 
of  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  and  from  her  neck,  sus- 
pended by  a  golden  chain,  hung  a  large  cru- 
cifix. Taking  the  blushing  girl  by  the  hand^ 
she  said,  "  We  may  not  meet  again  on  earthy 
little  one,  for  I  have  not  long  to  tarry  here. 
Accept  this  packet  for  a  wedding  present ; 
and  this  coral  and  amber  necklace  place 
round  the  neck  of  your  first-born.  The  clasp 
of  it  is  said  to  be  a  charm  against  witches  ; 
and  when  you  and  your  husband  see  your 
little  ones  growing  up  round  you,  remember 
the  Witch  of  Smoky  Hollow." 

Before  Annie  could  compose  her  feelings 
enough  to  thank  her  the  lady  was  gone. 
*  ♦  ^;:  * 

That  same  day  the  vicar  of  the  parish  was 
summoned  to  go  to  Smoky  Hollow.  What 
passed  there  was  never  known,  but  from  that 
day  the  poor  received  benefits  twice  a  year 
regularly  that  they  had  not  had  before  ;  and 
to  this  day  the  beautiful  marble  cross  is  reli- 
giously cared  for,  and  the  poor  folks  round 
bless  the  memory  of  the  Witch  of  Smoky 
Hollow. 

The  lady  was  never  seen  again,  having  de- 
parted as  mysteriously  as  she  came. 

^  '}:  4r-  =1' 

One  Sunday  morning  the  congregation  at 
the  parish  church  noticed  that  their  vicar 
was  deeply  moved  as  he  spoke  of  "  one  who 
had  gone  before."  A  letter  had  reached 
him  with  a  foreign  post-mark  on  its  black- 
edged  envelope.  It  came  from  the  lady  su- 
perior of  a  convent  in  Italy,  to  tell  him  that 
"  Sister  Mary  "  was  dead.  A  rustic. 


J^^-=^^ 
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MAIT  AND  INSECT. 

By  THEODORE  WOOD. 


II. — INSECTS  BENEFICIAL  TO  MAN. 


TUENING 
to  the 
brighter  and 
more  pleasant 
side  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  find 
the  field  of  in- 
quiry agaii 
very  wide  one ; 
for  insects 
serve  us,  as 
they  injure,  in 
many  more 
ways  than  one. 
Some,  for  in- 
stance, perse- 
cute and  de- 
stroy our  foes, 
perhaps  killing 
most  mis- 

chievous crea- 
tures which  we 
cannot  kill  for 
ourselves. 
)me  assist  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Some 
purify  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  it  may 
be,  also,  the  water  which  we  drink.  And 
some  supply  us  with  special  products,  of 
value  in  our  arts,  our  manufactures,  or  our 
ordinary,  every-day  life.  Thus,  in  order  to 
gain  a  true  understanding  of  the  favourable 
as  well  as  the  adverse  influence  which  insects 
exercise  upon  ourselves,  we  have  to  consider 
XVII— 28 


not  only  various  classes  of  workers,  but  also 
various  modes  of  work ;  and  in  so  doing  we 
enter  upon  a  task  far  more  arduous  and  com- 
prehensive than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

For,  when  studying  the  benefits  which  we 
receive  at  the  hands  of  Nature  through  the 
agency  of  her  living  servants,  we  are  always 
obliged  to  search  most  closely  and  carefully 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  source  whence  they 
proceed;  they  are  conferred  upon  us  in 
secret,  and  we  see  neither  the  workers  nor 
their  work.  Nature,  when  doing  us  an 
injury,  scorns  concealment,  and  flaunts  her 
mischief  openly  and  ostentatiously  before  us. 
When,  however,  in  milder  mood  she  succours 
and  assists  us,  she  does  so  shamefacedly  as  it 
were,  and  strives  her  utmost  to  keep  us  in 
ignorance  of  her  friendly  aid.  The  injury  is 
patent  and  manifest;  the  benefit  is  secret 
and  concealed. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  aphis  or  the 
turnip-flea  ravages  our  fields  and  damages  or 
destroys  a  whole  year's  produce.  We  see  at 
once  both  mischief  and  mischief-maker ;  we 
cannot  help  seeing  them.  But  if,  when  the 
first  few  aphides  or  turnip-fleas  appear,  some 
one  of  their  many  foes  should  destroy  them 
before  they  can  bring  their  families  into  the 
world,  the  mischief  never  takes  place,  and 
the  consequent  loss  is  not  incurred  by  our- 
selves. Bid  we  never  hnow  from  how  terrible  a 
visitation  we  have  been  preserved. 

Again,  putrefaction,  whether  of  animal  or 
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vegetable  matter,  pollutes  the  air  with 
noxious  gases,  which  to  breathe  is  disease 
and  death,  to  dispel  is  almost  impossible. 
But,  when  that  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
is  buried  or  devoured  before  it  can  putrefy, 
the  poisonous  vapours  are  not  set  free,  and 
the  pestilence  does  not  arise.  And  again  we 
do  not  know  from  what  we  have  escaped. 

In  other  words,  the  mischief  of  insects  is 
direct  and  evident,  while  their  services  are 
for  the  most  part  oblique  and  concealed. 
Putting  upon  one  side  the  very  small  minority 
which,  like  the  bee,  the  silkworm,  the  lac 
insect,  and  the  Spanish  fly,  furnish  us  with 
special  products  of  greater  or  less  value, 
there  are  absolutely  none  which  afford  to  us 
any  direct  assistance ;  their  duties  lie  in  the 
prevention  of  harm  rather  than  in  the  per- 
formance of  good.  A  beneficial  insect  does 
not  put  money  into  our  pockets,  but  it  does 
prevent  money  from  being  taken  out.  It 
does  not  help  our  crops  to  grow,  but  it  does 
prevent  them  from  being  destroyed.  It 
does  not  add  to  our  store  of  health,  but  it 
does  help  to  prevent  that  store  from  being 
unnecessarily  diminished.  Thus,  although 
its  services  are  none  the  less  valuable  by 
reason  of  their  indirect  character,  they  are 
by  far  the  more  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or 
even  altogether  ignored,  by  those  who  profit 
from  them  the  most. 

Another  and  a  worse  result  follows  in  the 
train  of  the  first.  Seeing  the  terrible  mis- 
chief which  insects  commit,  and  noting  little 
or  nothing  of  the  service  by  which  that  mis- 
chief is  qualified,  we  gradually  come  to 
consider  these  creatures  to  be  injurious  as  a 
class,  just  as  we  so  commonly  consider  their 
fellow- workers  the  birds.  "As  is  the  one,  so 
will  be  the  many."  That  is  the  axiom  which, 
despite  its  utter  falsity,  seems  to  be  accepted 
without  question  by  the  vast  majority  of 
those  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 
"  The  sparrow-hawk,"  says  the  farmer,  in 
eflf'ect,  "  steals  my  chickens  ;  therefore  I  will 
shoot  the  kestrel  and  the  owls."  "Earwigs 
are  nibbling  my  dahlias,"  says  the  gardener, 
in  like  manner ;  "  therefore  I  will  crush  the 
ladybirds."  A  victim  must  die  for  every 
crime,  whether  it  be  the  actual  culprit  or  not. 
The  mischief-maker  may  possibly  suffer,  but 
the  innocent  are  only  too  certain  to  suffer 
for  or  with  him  ;  and  not  the  innocent  only, 
but  the  friendly,  whose  lives  are  wholly 
spent  in  our  service.  AYe  destroy  at  one 
stroke  both  the  criminal  and  the  policeman, 
usually  at  the  ratio  of  two  or  three  of  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  former.  Still  more 
frequently  we  kill  the  policeman  only,  and 


allow  the  criminal  to   go  free.     And  thei 
having  effectually  reduced  the  abundance  o| 
our  friends  and  upset  the  natural  balance,^ 
we   bitterly   complain  that   our    fields    an 
ravaged  and  our  crops  destroyed,  and  throi 
the  blame  upon  Nature.     She,  no  doubt,  i( 
responsible  for  a  certain  proportion  of  oi 
losses,  but  we  ourselves  are  answerable  for' 
a  much  greater. 

Passing  from  generalities  to  particulars, 
let  us  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the  individual 
insects  which  assist  us.  And  as,  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  we  began  with  the  aphis,  so  let 
us  now  begin  with  the  aphis-destroyers. 

These  are  somewhat  numerous,  a  fad 
which,  considering  the  excessive  abundance 
of  their  victims,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  But  there  is  none  which 
at  all  approaches  in  value  to  the  Ladybird. 

This — like  the  redbreast  among  birds — 
has  for  countless  years  enjoyed  a  reputation 
which  is  by  no  means  its  due.  So  far  from 
being  a  mild  and  inoffensive  creature,  in- 
capable of  harm,  and  at  enmity  with  none  of 
its  fellow-beings,  it  is  one  of  the  fiercest 
members  of  its  race,  revelling  in  bloodshed, 
and  living  a  life  of  incessant  persecution  and 
slaughter.  From  its  birth  as  a  grub  almost 
uninterruptedly  to  its  death  as  a  beetle  it  is 
ever  on  the  watch  for  prey,  and,  be  its  victims- 
never  so  numerous,  it  seldom  seems  to  know 
what  it  is  to  be  satisfied.  And  when  I  men- 
tion the  fact  that  a  ladybird  grub,  which  lives 
as  such  for  some  four  weeks,  destroys  aphides- 
almost  continuously  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty 
to  eighty  per  hour,  and  that  when  it  becomes^ 
a  perfect  beetle  it  again  takes  up  the  work 
of  slaughter,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  its 
services  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance,, 
and  that  it  is  an  ally  whose  assistance  can 
scarcely  be  valued  too  highly. 

Some  little  idea  of  its  powers  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  particulars  :  — 

In  the  year  1825  the  hop  aphis  appeared 
in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  the 
total  duty  upon  hops  paid  into  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  no  more  than  £24,317  Os.  lid., 
The  ladybirds  came  to  the  rescue,  as  they 
always  do  come  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  coped  so  effectually  with  the  destroyers 
that  in  the  following  season  scarcely  an  aphis- 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  duty  paid  amounted 
to  £4G8,401  16s.  Id.  Thus  their  labours  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  of  nearly  half  a  million 
in  the  revenue  receipts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gain  to  owners,  growers,  labourers,  and 
pickers,  and  consequently  to  the  community 
at  large. 
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In  1882,  again,  the  loss  to  growers,  caused 
by  the  ravages  of  aphides,  was  estimated  at 
rather  more  than  two  milKons  and  a  quarter 
of  money.  And  again  the  ladybirds  came, 
and  prevented  the  mischief  from  extending 
into  a  second  season.  In  1885,  once  more, 
the  loss  was  almost  equally  great,  the  lady- 
birds appearing  too  late  to  save  the  crop.  So 
well  did  they  labour  when  they  came,  how- 
ever, that  in  1886  aphis  mischief  was  almost 
unknown,  and  the  "  fly "  was  everywhere 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  until  the  very 
end  of  the  autumn. 

The  advent  of  the  ladybirds  in  summer 
was  a  very  singular  sight.  Living  as  I  do 
near  a  part  of  the  Kentish  coast  bor- 
dering an  extensive  hop-growing  district,  I 
enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
the  doings  of  both  the  blight  and  its  enemies. 
By  the  end  of  July  the  majority  of  the 
gardens  presented  a  most  pitiable  appear- 
ance, the  bines  drooping,  the  leaves  shrivelled 
and  withered,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  blossom 
anywhere  to  be  seen.  Early  in  August  the 
ladybirds  came — apparently  from  the  Conti- 
nent— and  on  going  down  to  the  shore  I  found 
sands  and  cliffs  covered  w^ith  their  crawling 
armies,  an  endless  hank  of  dead  marking  the 
limit  to  which  the  tide  had  risen,  while  the 
sea-weed  upon  many  of  the  more  exposed 
rocks  was  literally  concealed  from  sight  by 
the  beetles  which  clustered  upon  it. 

Upon  the  cliffs  the  spectacle  was  almost  as 
striking.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  lady- 
birds, and  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass 
almost,  had  its  tenants.  As  one  walked  along 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  crushing  them 
under  foot.  They  settled  upon  one's  face, 
hands,  and  clothes  almost  faster  than  they 
could  be  shaken  off.  The  coi-n-fields,  which, 
like  the  hop-gardens,  were  suffering  terribly 
from  the  presence  of  blight,  were  reddened 
with  the  bodies  of  their  tardy  visitors,  and  in 
one  field  of  barley  which  I  specially  noted  the 
scarlet  of  the  insects  actually  predominated 
over  the  yellow  of  the  ripening  grain.  It 
was  a  wonderful  sight.  Ladybirds  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  in  all  their  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  red  and  yellow  and  brown 
and  black,  of  spots  and  dashes  and  blotches 
and  markings  into  which  those  colours  were 
broken  up.  And  the  swarming  hosts  of 
aphides  disappeared  before  them  as  if  by 
the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand. 

But  the  ladybirds  were  not  alone;  they 
never  are  alone  at  such  times.  With  them 
came  thousands  of  Hoverer  Flies,  whose 
grubs  proved  almost  equally  valuable.  And 
these  pretty  creatures  were  everywhere  to  be 


\  seen  poised  motionless  in  mid-air,  as  though 

I  keenly    scrutinizing    the    ground     beneath 

i  them  j  veritable  insect  kestrels.     But  their 

I  mission,  then,  was  a  peaceful  one,  so  far  as 

they  themselves  were  concerned.    Their  own 

active  work  was  long  since  past  and  over, 

i  and  for  the  brief  remnant  of  their  existence 

I  they  were  to  enjoy  but  the  sweets  of  life, 

I  the  flowers,  and  the  air,  and  the  warm  sum- 

I  mer  sunshine.     And  then,  as  their  last  task 

,  of  all,  they  would  lay  their  eggs  and  die ; 

and  soon  would  hatch  out  the  little  grubs  to 

begin  afresh  the  war  which  their  parents  had 

waged  before  them. 

With  every  aphis  visitation,  too,  comes  the 
Lacewing  Fly;  but  this  is  a  more  retiring 
insect,  and  seldom  shows  itself  except  at 
dusk.  Then  one  may  see  again  and  again  a 
shadowy  form,  like  an  animate  snow-flake, 
or  the  ghost  of  a  small  white  moth,  flitting 
leisurely  along  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, or  resting  upon  the  glass  of  a  street 
lamp,  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  mysterious 
flame  within.  And  this  again,  harmless 
enough  now,  is  the  mature  form  of  one  of 
the  most  savage  and  insatiable  foes  which 
the  aphis  has  to  dread. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  exquisite  insect 
than  the  lacewing  fly.  Not  for  its  bright- 
ness of  colouring,  for  of  that  it  has  none ;  its 
only  hue  is  palest  opal  green,  deepening  into 
a  rather  more  pronounced  tint  upon  the 
body.  Not  for  its  elegance  of  form;  for 
although  slender  and  graceful  almost  to  fra- 
gility, its  wings  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  frame,  and  are  really  almost 
too  large  for  their  owner  to  control.  But, 
apart  from  the  delicate  tracery  of  those 
organs,  which  look  like  a  piece  of  fairy  lace- 
work,  too  unsubstantial  by  far  for  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  this  world,  apart  from  the  iridescent 
hues  which  play  over  them  at  every  move- 
ment and  change  of  light,  the  glorious  radi- 
ance of  the  eyes  is  beyond  the  power  of 
words  to  describe.  No  insect  has  eyes  like 
the  lacewing ;  to  liken  them  to  fiery  jewels 
is  to  speak  but  feebly  in  their  praise.  They 
do  not  merely  burn,  but  blaze  with  coloured 
light,  like  a  glowing  coal  when  the  blast  of 
the  bellows  urges  it  into  fiercer  and  more 
vivid  life.  They  are  like  fairy  lanterns, 
flashing  out  of  the  gloom ;  and  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  their  beauty  so  soon  must  die, 
their  wondrous  brilliance  fade  away  for  ever. 
These  three,  the  ladybird,  the  hoverer, 
and  the  lacewing,  are  the  principal  foes  of 
the  aphis ;  but  their  task  is  shared  by  many 
!  assistants,  of  which  we  may,  next  month,  se- 
j  lect  the  Ichneumon  Flies  for  special  mention. 
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COME  of  US  have  wandered  along  foreign 
^  highways  till,  at  a  place  "where  two 
roads  met,  we  have  come  upon  a  gaunt  and 
weather-beaten  figure  by  the  way-side,  a 
poor,  coarse  figure  as  of  One  upon  a  cross ; 
and  before  it  in  the  dust  we  have  seen  the 
grey-haired  peasant  kneel  on  his  way  from 
daily  toil,  and  the  market-woman  with  her 
basket;  for,  to  the  careworn  and  weary 
hearts  of  these  simple  folk  that  harsh,  un- 
gainly crucifix,  blanched  with  sun  and  rain, 
spoke  of  a  love  which  never  grows  old  and  of 
a  divine  sorrow  which  makes  God  Himself 
in  heaven  a  fellow-sufferer  with  the  meanest 
upon  earth. 

Surely  we  have  a  different  and  a  better 
reminder.  Our  Lord  has  been  at  pains  to 
secure  that  His  crucifixion  shall  never  fade 
away  from  memory  nor  be  long  absent  from 
the  thoughts  of  His  people.  The  holy  eucha- 
ristic  rite  is  a  monument  set  up  by  His  own 
hand,  which  forces  upon  the  attention  of 
every  one  that  awful  event  at  Jerusalem. 
There  for  ever  seems  to  hang  in  view  of  all 
ages  that  most  mournful,  yet  most  comfort- 
ing, of  earthly  sights.  It  calls  upon  us  as 
we  press  forward  on  our  road  of  life,  dusty 
and  wayworn,  to  stop  and  gaze,  to  ponder, 
and  to  pray. 

We  are  all  toD  apt  to  be  but  heedless 
wayfarers.  Atsarbed  in  our  business  or 
our  play,  we  need  to  have  this  sobering 
spectacle  of  love  and  pity  thrust  upon  our 
frequent  sight.  For  the  cross  will  not  dis- 
close its  true  inner  meaning  to  careless  ob- 
servers. Not  if  you  hurry  past ;  not  even  if 
you  look  with  un  purged  eyes,  or  come  to  it 
in  a  cold  mood,  void  of  love.  It  asks  for 
study,  pains,  and  prayer.  To  a  true  watcher 
by  it,  the  Cross  of  Calvary  is  the  one  spot  of 
light  and  consolation  for  an  unhappy  race. 
Yet  with  what  different  eyes  is  it  regarded  ! 
With  what  different  eyes  did  men  actuall}^ 
gaze  upon  it  that  spring  da}'  when  the  sun 
of  Syria  was  eclipsed  !  Some  were  heedless 
and  some  were  puzzled.  To  many  even  who 
loved  Him  well  it  seemed  the  strangest  and 
most  hopeless  of  all  sights.  Was  there  so 
much  as  one  whom  love  and  penitence  had 
taught  to  pierce  beneath  the  shame  and  sor- 
row of  it  to  that  mystery  of  glory  which  lay 
at  its  very  heart  ? 

Let  us  in  imagination  join  ourselves  to 
these  watchers  by  the  cross  and  see  what  it 
will  say  to  us. 


Surely  we  shall  all  of  us  see  more  in  the 
sight  than  did  those  four  Roman  soldiers,  of 
whom  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  "  they  sat 
down  and  watched  Him  there," — more,  and 
with  other  eyes  from  theirs.  It  was  onl}- 
with  dry  eyes  and  a  languid  professional 
interest  that  these  foreigners  could  watch 
how  the  Jew  would  die.  A  welcome  rehef 
it  had  been  from  barrack  routine,  giving  zest 
to  the  fatigue  duty  of  the  day,  to  bait  with 
cruel  mischief  this  inoffensive  Hebrew  and 
laugh  over  His  ridiculous  pretensions  to  be  a 
king.  Even  that  grew  stale,  and  when  the}' 
were  tired  of  their  sport  and  had  settled  the 
important  matter  of  a  fair  division  of  His 
clothes,  what  remained  to  while  away  the 
weary  hours  of  execution  but  sit  down  and 
watch  Him  there  1 

Too  cold  and  rude  were  the  hearts  of 
these  poor  fellows  who  "knew  not  what 
they  did,"  the  coarse,  unconscious  tools  with 
which  Eoman  justice  executed  that  day  its 
bad  work.  W^ith  a  little  more  insight  and  a 
little  keener  sympathy  did  their  superior 
officer  sit  there  and  watch  with  them.  The 
Centurion  in  command  was  a  foreigner  like- 
wise ;  but  he  had  learnt  enough  in  Judean 
society  about  this  so-called  Prophet  and 
Messiah  to  take  more  than  a  merely  official 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  While  he  ob- 
served Him,  too,  the  behaviour  of  the  Man 
awed  him  by  degrees  into  respect,  and  stirred 
in  his  mind  a  wonder  who  or  what  He  might 
be.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  through  his 
eyes.  To  such  end  has  come  so  good  a  life  ! 
A  kind  and  brave  and  gentle-hearted  man 
is  this,  even  if  He  is  no  more.  Only  yester- 
day He  was  the  darling  of  the  populace,  for 
He  spent  His  blameless  life  in  going  about 
among  them  doing  good.  It  was  because 
He  stood  up  for  the  common  people  that 
the  rabbis  detested  Him.  Where  are  all 
His  Galilean  supporters  now,  and  the  crowds 
who  shouted  "  Hosanna  "  a  week  ago  ?  Are 
there  none  here  of  the  numerous  sick  whom 
He  is  said  to  have  cured  ?  None  whose 
friends  He  restored  to  reason  or  raised  from 
the  dead  1  Why  is  He  hanging  there,  for- 
saken, to  die  ?  Ah,  such  is  the  fate  of  your 
reformer  and  philanthropist.  A  victim,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  jealousy  of  the  privileged 
orders  whom  He  had  the  courage  to  assail ; 
a  victim,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  fickle  in- 
gratitude of  the  public  whom  He  befriended ! 
It  is  always  the  way.     Yes,  but  see  how 
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strangely  this  Man  takes  it !  All  the  morn- 
ing He  has  not  made  one  effort  to  rally  His 
adherents.  He  has  not  uttered  a  single 
sound  in  protest,  remonstrance,  or  complaint. 
Kay,  He  has  not  even  exhibited  any  emotion 
of  surprise,  of  indignation,  or  of  disappoint- 
ment. How  is  this  ?  Does  He  know  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  reaction  in  His  favour  1 
Even  then  what  self-control  is  required  to 
take  it  all  so  passively  !  Is  this  stoicism  ? 
Or  is  it  magnanimity?  Surely  His  silent 
fortitude  is  sublime.  His  endurance  and 
nobility  of  spirit  are  more  than  human.  He 
bears  His  misfortunes,  this  man,  like  a  god  ! 

So  far  only  was  it  possible  for  this  intelli- 
gent watcher  to  go,  since  He  stood  outside 
the  circle  of  Hebrew  belief  and  knowledge. 
Some  were  watching  there,  however,  who 
had  come  a  good  deal  closer  to  the  mys- 
terious Sufferer  and  seen  a  good  deal  more 
of  Him.  There  were  many  Jews  who  had 
followed  His  whole  career  from  the  be- 
ginning with  profound  interest — not  without 
a  hope,  more  or  less  decided,  that  He  might 
turn  out  to  be  the  long  looked  for  dehverer. 
He  seemed  in  so  many  waj^s  to  stand  far 
above  the  vulgar  pseudo-Messiahs  of  the 
time.  He  struck  such  a  lofty  note.  He 
lived  so  pure  and  elevated  a  life.  His 
teaching  was  so  pregnant ;  His  manners  so 
simple  and  unworldly.  There  sat  upon  Him 
so  meek  a  majesty  ;  yet  withal  He  advanced 
such  astounding  claims,  and  sustained  them 
with  deeds  of  unquestionable  power.  All 
this  bred  in  a  widening  circle  of  thoughtful 
and  sincere  Hebrews  the  hope  that  "a 
prophet  thus  mighty  in  deed  and  word 
before  God  and  all  the  people  "  was  really 
"He  who  should  redeem  Israel ! "  Men  of  this 
temper  watched  Him  die  with  a  dumb  sick- 
ening sense  of  despair.  It  was  not  simply 
one  more  disappointment  of  the  long  de- 
ferred hope.  It  was  worse.  It  seemed  to 
paralyze  one's  faith  both  in  God  and  in 
human  nature,  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  should  turn  out  but  a  vulgar  im- 
postor after  all !  Was  that  possible  ?  If 
not,  how  explain  this  closing  scene  ?  Does 
God  abandon  a  genuine  Messiah  in  his 
need  1  Did  He  raise  our  hopes  only  to  dash 
them  1  If  such  a  wonder-working  prophet 
as  this  cannot  save  His  own  life,  can  we  ever 
look  for  any  real  Saviour  or  deliverer  again  ? 
Then  is  Israel  forsaken  indeed,  if  her  God 
has  forsaken  her ! 

There  must  have  been  many  in  Israel  that 
day,  private  and  obscure  hangers  on  of  the 
Crucified,  who  (hke  the  two  at  Emmaus) 
could  do  no  more  than  start  these  questions 


of  despair.  Could  His  apostles  not  answer 
them  ?  Such  men  as  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
for  example,  men  who  had  shared  His  most 
private  hours,  down  even  till  this  morning, 
men  who  had  been  at  His  side  during  last 
evening's  supper  and  in  the  midnight  retreat 
where  they  arrested  Him  :  do  they  not  know 
that  their  Master  could  defend  Himself  if 
He  chose  ?  Let  them  tell  us,  as  together 
we  watch  Him  die,  what  they  know.  Surely 
again  and  again  has  Jesus  spoken  of  His 
approaching  death  as  inevitable  and  yet  as  a 
part  and  parcel  of  His  career  as  Messiah.* 
Only  last  night  He  foretold  in  the  upper 
room  His  betrayal,  desertion,  and  capture  as 
it  came  to  pass.  When  they  took  Him, 
Matthew  heard  Him  with  his  own  ears  say  : 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  My 
Father  and  He  shall  even  now  send  Me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  How  then 
should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  that  thus 
it  must  be  ?  "  t  This  man  goes  to  His  fate, 
it  is  plain,  with  His  hands  self-tied,  of  His 
own  free  will.  He  would  not  let  a  sword  be 
drawn  in  His  defence.  He  would  not  pray  a 
prayer  for  celestial  succour.  Before  His  judges 
He  would  not  say  one  word  to  bespeak  their 
clemency.  There  was  no  bating  of  His 
awful  pretensions ;  for  before  the  Sanhedrim 
He  accepted  this  morning  the  title  of  "Mes- 
siah, Son  of  God,"  and  added  :  "I  say  unto 
you,  henceforth  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven."  J  There  was  then 
no  decay  of  confidence  in  His  own  divine 
origin  and  spiritual  office  and  superhuman 
authority ;  but  there  was  a  most  deliberate, 
persistent  declinature  to  avail  Himself  of  any 
means  of  deliverance  ;  a  resolute  yielding  up 
of  Himself  to  suffer  everything  which  His 
enemies  chose  to  inflict.  He  spoke  like  a 
man  in  the  hands  of  destiny.  "  The  hour," 
He  said,  "had  come,"  and  He  went  submis- 
sively to  meet  His  fate.  It  was  not  that 
He  could  not  have  saved  Himself,  but  quite 
clearly  that  He  would  not  try. 

We,  therefore,  as  we  sit  now  and  watch 
Him  on  the  cross,  can  understand  better 
than  the  Centurion  that  remarkable  silence 
and  composure  of  His.  It  is  not  pride  re- 
fusing to  own  defeat :  for  He  is  not  in  reality 
defeated.  It  is  more  than  magnanimity  under 
misfortune  :  for  the  misfortune  is  of  His  own 
choosing.  AYhile  His  enemies  congratulate 
themselves  that  they  have  got  their  way  at 
last,  He  can  aflbrd  to  be  serene  ;  for  in  truth 


*  See  Matt.  xvii.  22 ;  xx 
+  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54. 
t  Matt.  xxvi.  63—66. 
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they  are  working  out  as  unconscious  instru- 
ments the  doom  which  He  has  anticipated, 
foretold,  and  prepared  for  from  the  first. 
For  such  a  strange  surrender  of  Himself  to 
be  put  to  death,  Jesus  must  have  strong 
reasons  of  His  own.  It  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  sit  to  watch  Him  die  can  under- 
stand His  reasons.  We  have  not  found  Him 
easy  to  understand.  Did  any  one  under- 
stand Him  when  of  late  He  set  His  face 
steadfastly  to  go  up  from  a  safe  retreat  in 
Galilee  to  the  perils  of  Jerusalem  1  How 
often  has  His  conduct  baffled  His  best 
friends  !  As  when  Peter,  for  example,  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  with  Him  on  His  an- 
ticipation of  this  bloody  tragedy,  "  That  be 
far  from  Thee,  Lord  ! "  With  this  mysterious 
Man  it  is  ever  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
Who  expected  to  see  Him  hang  like  that — 
naked  and  dying  on  a  cross  ?  Who  knows 
what  He  means  by  it  1 

If  any  one  of  the  select  band  of  His  inti- 
mates might  be  expected  to  read  their  Master's 
secret  heart,  it  was  surely  John,  the  favourite 
and  most  intimate  of  them  all.  John  is 
watching  here  at  the  cross  foot  while  the 
heavy  hours  go  past.  One  wonders  what  he 
sees  in  it  all.  Perhaps  from  his  memoirs 
of  the  event  something  may  be  gathered. 
John  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
High  Priest,  and  had  access  to  official  sources 
of  information.  He  knew  the  theory  on 
which  Caiaphas  in  secret  council  had  advised 
the  government  to  sacrifice  Jesus.*  It  had 
been  put  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  offer  a  single 
life  as  a  victim  to  the  suspicion  of  the  Roman 
over-lord  rather  than,  by  letting  the  move- 
ment go  too  far,  provoke  their  foreign  masters 
to  destroy  Hebrew  nationality  altogether. 
Can  it  be  that  Jesus  Himself  sympathises 
with  this  view  of  the  situation  ?  Is  He 
patriot  enough  to  accept  the  role  of  a  victim 
to  imperialism  1  Scarcely.  John  knows  well 
enough  that  his  Master's  claims  constituted 
no  real  political  danger.  That  very  day  John 
had  watched  most  narrowly  the  painful  and 
prolonged  efforts  of  the  Roman  Governor  to 
save  his  prisoner.  No !  the  Roman  feared 
nothing  from  a  shadowy  kingdom  which 
abjured  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  plea 
of  Caiaphas  was  merely  a  pretext  on  the  part 
of  that  wily  pontiff  to  disguise  his  real  spite 
against  the  Prophet  of  Galilee. 

For  all  that,  had  not  John  heard  his  dear 
Master  use  language  which  bore  a  startling 
resemblance  to  the  suggestion  of  Caiaphas  ? 
Did  He  not  speak  once,  some  months  ago  in 
a  corridor  of  the  Temple,  about  Himself  as  a 

•  Jokn  xviii.  16,  and  xi.  47—53. 


Shepherd  of  Israel  who,  instead  of  fleecing 
the  people  like  false  rulers,  meant  to  offer 
His  own  life  to  the  wolf  that  the  scattered 
children  of  God  might  be  collected  and  kept 
in  safety  1     What  is  more  singular  still,  He 
spoke  then  of  His  self-sacrifice   as  actually  a 
duty  which  He  owed  to  God,  and  a  free- 
will  act  of   His  own  doing. ^''     Other  dark  ' 
utterances  of  similar  import  rise  likewise  to 
recollection.    In  that  memorable  Capernaum 
sermon,  for  example,  about  the  manna,  just 
a  year  ago,  how  He  scandalized  the  people 
by  speaking  of  His  own  flesh  and  blood  as 
given  to    be    eaten   for  the   world's   life.f 
That  was  a  hard  saying  at  the  time  :  may  it 
not  shed  some  light  upon  this  cross  now'? 
Nay,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  did  He  not  use 
the   very   same  language,  no   farther  gone 
than  last  night,  at  the  Passover  supper  ?   All 
His  talk  then  was  to  comfort  us,  because  He  j 
was  going  away  :  how  little  we  thought  it  j 
was  in  this  awful  manner  He  was  to  be  taken  ■ 
from  us  !     Yet  He  told  us  plainly  while  He  • 
broke  the  loaf  it  was  thus  His  flesh  was  to  be  ■ 
rent ;  and  see  how  His  dark  blood  like  wine  '. 
is  flowing  now  !     How,  then,  did  He  explain  ■ 
the  meaning  of  this  deliberate  and  bloody  i 
close  to  His  career  1    Did  He  not  say  His  , 
body  was  to  be  broken /or  ws,  and  His  blood 
shed  for  the  remission  of  our  sins  ?  Did  He  not  ' 
invite  us  to  feed  upon  Him  after  death  ?   Ah,   . 
then.  He  is  Himself  a  true  Paschal  Lamb,  ^ 
an  innocent  victim  slain  for  the  errors  of  the 
people !   And  the  meaning  of  His  willing  self- 
oblation  must  be  that  He  perceives  He  can-  • 
not  otherwise  propitiate  for  the  sins  of  His 
followers  or  give  to  them  eternal  life. 

In  the  dawn  of  his  spiritual  history  St.    ' 
John  had   been  a  penitent   scholar   of  the   ' 
great  Baptist.    In  the  vast  la^^er  of  the  Jordan   ' 
he  had  sought  to  cleanse  his  conscience  with 
a  cleansing  which  it  could  not  give  him.  And  , 
the  words  which  first  sent  him  after  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  been  these  great  words  :  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God !     He  beareth  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  !  "  |     How  was  it  that 
these  words  never  disclosed  their  full  signifi- 
cance —  never  till    now  ?      A  God's   Lamb 
verily,  for  sweet  guilelessness  and  stainless   , 
innocence    and    incomparable    meekness  —  ' 
how  the  beauty  of  this  Man's  character  had   ' 
from  the  first  endeared  Him  to  the  heart  of   ; 
John !     But  a  Lamb  that  bears   sin   away  | 
must  be  a  sacrifice,  slaughtered  because  un- 
blemished,   meek    and    dumb    in   death,    a  ^ 
victim  for  the  priests  to  offer !     And  see ! 
how  silently  He  hangeth  there,  supreme  in  \ 

*  Jolin  X.  11—18.  t  John  vi.  51—58. 
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patience,  a  bleeding  Lamb  indeed !  Ah, 
priest  Caiaphas !  how  much  more  cLo  thy 
words  mean  than  thou  meanest !  This  holy 
lamb-like  victim  whom  thou  and  thy  fellow- 
priests  are  offering  up  to  political  necessity 
or  to  class  rancour,  is  self-offered  in  a  far 
holier  cause !  Not  to  save  Judean  nationality, 
but  to  propitiate  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
world.  Yes,  here  is  a  key,  the  only  one  that 
will  unlock  the  riddle.  Say  that  He  gives 
His  pure  life  to  God,  a  spontaneous  victim 
for  the  guilt  of  His  people,  how  significant 
become  then  all  the  attendant  circumstances  ! 
It  will  account  for  His  strange  passivity  and 
silence  ;  for  (as  Isaiah  wrote  long  ago),  "  He 
is  led  like  a  lamb  to  slaughter;  and,  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,"  so,  in 
token  of  meek  consent,  Jesus  opens  not  His 
mouth.  This  explains,  too,  why  He  refused 
to  beg  for  celestial  cohorts  to  rescue  Him ; 
for,  as  He  said  Himself,  "  to  lay  down  His 
life  is  a  commandment  He  received  from  His 
Father."  See — ah,  see,  how  the  Centurion 
thrusts  into  His  heart  the  cruel  lance !  Is 
it  not  written,  "  They  shall  look  on  Me  whom 
they  pierced  V  No  ;  His  limbs  the  soldiers 
will  not  dare  to  break  when  they  break  the 
others ;  for  how  reads  the  law  of  the  Pass- 
over Lamb  1  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken ! "  * 

Thus,  through  that  anointing  which  teacheth 
all  things,  we  may  judge  it  to  have  been 
possible  for  John  the  Theologian,  as  with 
breaking  heart  he  watched  beneath  his 
Eriend's  cross,  to  penetrate  a  little  the  great 
mystery  of  expiation  and  learn  how,  as  he 
wrote  afterwards  to  the  Church,  the  Son  of 
Ood  was  manifested  to  bear  away  sins  "by 
making  His  life  a  propitiation  for  them, 
that  His  blood  might  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness."  t 

Let  us  not  forget  that  close  by  the  side  of 
the  beloved  Theologian  there  stood  the  women 
that  loved  the  best.  Some  tender  hearts, 
few  but  tender,  of  the  mother  who  bore  Him, 
and  the  matrons  who  tended  Him,  and  the 
saved  and  healed  who  owed  Him  more  than 
life :  how  these  stood  and  watched  Him  as 
He  died  !  Not  with  questions  of  theology 
were  their  thoughts  full  that  day  :  not  with 
the  "  how  "  and  "  why  "  of  His  strange  sacri- 
fice, but  they  were  filled  with  the  sorrow  of 
it — filled  with  the  pity  of  it !     Why  their 

*  John  xix.  31—37. 

t  1  John  iii.  5  (margia  of  R.Y.),  mth  i.  7  to  ii  2. 


Beloved  needed  to  be  so  cruelly  handled,  or 
the  redemption  of  their  souls  had  to  cost  a 
life  so  precious,  it  was  not  theirs  to  ask  ! 
God  only  knows  and  He  who  suffers  it.  But 
that  He  bears  it  all  for  our  poor  sake,  and 
for  the  mighty  love  He  has  to  us,  and  that 
He  has  not  deserved  one  least  pang  of  it  all — 
not  one ;  but  we  have  deserved  it,  and  He 
bears  it  for  us — that  at  least  our  simple  hearts 
may  know,  and  at  the  thought  a  sword  does ' 
pierce  our  own  souls  also  !  It  was  so  good 
of  Him  !  What  infinite  kindness  made  Him 
stoop  to  bear  all  this  for  iwl  How  meek 
and  -filling  He  hangeth  there  !  How  the 
nails  tear  His  flesh  !  How  the  death  dark- 
ness sits  upon  His  brow !  How  pale  His 
face,  where  the  blood  scores  red  lines  !  And 
He  so  good,  so  spotless,  so  patient,  and  so 
holy  !  Oh,  the  sorrow^of  it !  the  love  and 
pity  of  it ! 

He  always  used  to  tell  us  His  Father  in 
Heaven  loved  us,  and  this,  though  we  did  not 
know  it,  was  to  be  the  measure  of  .that  love  ! 
Ah  !  He  knew  God's  heart,  for  He  lived  with 
God,  and  He  said  it  was  a  father's  heart  that 
yearned  after  all  men,  just  as  He  did  Him- 
self ;  and  in  His  Father's  name  He  used  to 
promise  pardon  to  the  worst  of  men  when 
they  were  sorry.  To  think  that  He  had  to 
come  to  this,  to  win  such  pardon  for  us  !  For 
us  !  Are  we,  too,  watching  with  Him  here 
to-day,  as  the  women  did  and  John,  beside 
His  cross  %  Can  I  look  through  this  touch- 
ing story  and  meet  His  eye  as  they  did,  and 
know  that  He  singles  me  out  in  my  sin,  and 
loves  me  in  it,  and  died  to  save  me  from  it  % 
Oh,  undecaying  love  of  God,  who  died  for 
all !  Oh,  precious  blood  that  cleanseth  all ! 
Oh,  heart  of  mine,  that  canst  be  cold  to  one 
who  died  for  thee  !  What  sorrow,  that  ever 
I  have  grieved  my  Lord  !  What  contrition, 
what  regret  becomes  me  for  those  hateful 
andungoverned  passions,  those  mean  delights, 
those  peevish  or  bitter  tempers  of  my  soul, 
which  pierced  the  Saviour  and  which  still 
are  harboured  within  my  breast !  My  God, 
come  down  to  give  Thy  life  for  me  who  have 
not  loved  Thee,  have  mercy  now  at  last  upon 
this  hard,  blind,  stony  heart,  and  ere  it  be 
too  late,  subdue,  and  melt,  and  win,  and 
cleanse  me  for  Thyself.  Then  will  I  too  sit, 
and  watch,  and  weep,  and  pray ;  and  with  an 
eye  no  less  intent  nor  heart  less  penitent 
than  the  dying  thief's,  will  say,  ''  In  life  and 
death,  0  Lord,  my  Lord,  remem1)er  me  I  " 


BETWEEN  EAIN  AND  SUN. 

/~\H,  the  glory  of  the  morning 
^^     That  succeeds  a  night  of  rain, 
.When  the  earth  Hes  washed  and  shining, 
And  the  sun  has  come  again. 

Bluer  then  the  sky  above  us, 

Clearer  the  transparent  air, 
Sweeter  all  the  fragrant  odours, 

Song  and  gladness  everywhere. 

And  the  heavy  clouds  are  flying, 
Eobed  in  beauty,  out  of  sight. 

And  the  fallen  raindrops  fashion 
Countless  mirrors  for  the  light. 

Such  a  glory  after  sorrow 

Waits  for  him  who  in  his  grief 

Learns  to  trust  the  loving  Father, 
Looks  to  Him  for  his  relief. 

Long  the  night  may  be  and  weary ; 

But  it  passes,  and  the  day, 
Radiant  with  joy  and  beauty. 

Comes,  and  darkness  flees  away. 

Looking  back  upon  our  sorrow 

We  may  see  the  Father's  face 
From  the  stormy  cloud  reflected. 

And  in  all  His  presence  trace. 

And  from  out  the  thickest  darkness 
We  may  hear  the  Father's  voice, 

Like  the  sound  of  sweetest  music. 
Bidding  us  again  rejoice. 

"  In  thy  trouble  I  am  with  thee 
When  the  billows  o'er  thee  roll," 

And  a  peace  beyond  expression 
Fills  and  overflows  the  soul. 
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And  the  fallen  raindrops  fashion 
Countless  mirrors  for  the  light." 


BLIND  ANNA. 


A  STOEY  FOR    THE   CRILDREX. 


FEITZ  and  Lieschen  lived  in  a  little 
village  on  the  Rhine.  They  were  not 
brother  and  sister  really,  but  they  were  very 
nearly  so,  for  they  were  great  friends,  and 
had  played  together  since  they  were  so  small 
that  they  could  have  both  been  packed  to- 
gether into  the  market-basket  of  either  of 
their  mothers.  Fritz's  father  was  a  black- 
smith, and  Lieschen's  was  a  ferryman,  and 
the  little  girl's  great  pleasure  was  to  run 
down  the  village-street  to  the  smithy  and  to 
watch  the  sparks  flying  from  the  anvil  under 
the  heavy  blows  of  her  little  friend's  father. 
Fritz,  on  the  contrary,  liked  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  large  ferry-boat  with  Great 
Hans,  as  Lieschen's  father  was  called.  What 
splendid  talcs  that  man  could  tell  to  be  sure ! 
He  had  been  born  and  bred  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  had  a  stock  of  stories  so  strange 
and  weird  that  they  were  capable  of  making 
the  hair  of  the  boy  of  ten  stand  straight  on 
end.  Lieschen  did  not  care  quite  so  much  j 
for  these  stories  of  her  father's.  They  in- ; 
terested  her  while  she  listened,  of  course ; , 
such  stories  always  do  have  charms  fori 
youthful  ears;  but  when  she  was  alone  at| 
night  and  thought  of  them,  she  Avas  fright- 
ened, and  the  least  noise  scared  her ;  so  she  ! 
preferred  to  sit  in  the  smithy  and  watch  the 
merry  little  sparks  flying  about  and  dying 
away  into  the  air.  Of  course  she  had  other 
things  to  do,  and  so  had  Fritz.  There  was 
always  plenty  to  do  at  home,  and  there  was 
school  in  the  morning ;  but  later  on  in  the 
afternoon,  ah,  that  was  the  time  !  Then  the 
'two  made  long  excursions  in  the  hills  and 
woods,  and  sometimes  took  their  afternoon 
meal  with  them,  so  as  not  to  have  to  come 
back  too  soon. 

One  afternoon  Lieschen  was  stooping  down 
in  the  garden,  weeding.  Suddenly  she  heard  ^ 
the  gate  open,  and  in  a  minute  there  stood 
Fritz  beside  her. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Fritz,"  said  she  without 
looking  up. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Lieschen.  What  art 
thou  doing  % " 

"  Weeding ;  canst  thou  not  see  ?  I  do  not 
like  the  work":  it  gives  me  such  a  pain  in 
my  back  to  keep  stooping." 

"  Why  then,  leave  it !  Thou  dost  not 
need  to  finish  it  to-day  ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  'tis  not  necessary  ;  but  mother 
would  like  it,  I  know.  She  is  so  vexed  when 
the  garden  is  so  untidy,  and  I  thought  it 


would  please  her  to  see  it  looking  nice  when 
she  came  back  from  Miihlbach." 

"  Ach,  so  !    Thy  mother  is  at  Miihlbach  ''. 

"Yes ;  she  has  gone  to  buy  a  new  Sund; 
skirt  for  me,  because  my  blue  one  looks 
shabby." 

"Canst  thou  not  come  with  me  to  the 
forest  1  I  have  to  take  a  message  from  my 
father  to  Forster  Tony,  and  we  wouldn't  be 
long." 

"  Ach,  no.  Mother  made  me  promise  to 
stay  and  mind  the  house." 

"  But  that  little  way  !  " 

"No,  I  can't,  Fritz;  a  promise  is  a  pro- 
mise." 

"  But  thou  wouldst  not  be  gone  long.  Thy 
mother  would  never  know." 

Lieschen  didn't  answer,  and  looked  at  the 
blue  sky,  and  sighed.  How  green  the  trees 
looked  !  Hoav  gentle  the  breeze  was !  and 
how  sweetly  the  birds  were  singing !  Just 
the  day  for  a  run  through  the  forest  or  a 
paddle  in  the  neighbouring  brook !  Fritz 
saw  her  hesitation,  and  profited  by  it. 

"Thou  knowest,  Lieschen,  nothing  can 
happen  whilst  thou  art  away.  And  wait,  I 
will  get  Miiller's  blind  Anna  to  come  and 
mind  house,  and  I  will  tell  her  not  to  tell 
thy  mother." 

And  before  Lieschen  could  reply  he 
was  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
leading  a  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
by  the  hand.  Her  face  was  soft  and  gentle, 
pretty  even,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  and 
expressionless,  for  poor  Anna  Miilier  was 
blind. 

"Guten  Tag,  Anna,"  said  Lieschen,  "  dost 
thou  mind  keeping  house  for  me  a  little 
while  1 " 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  the  blind  girl,  "  I  have 
nothing  much  to  do  at  home  just  now,  for 
mother  is  there,  and  I  cannot  do  much  to 
help  her  in  the  work.  I  can  only  mind  the 
house,"  she  added  sadlj^ 

"But  thou  needst  not  tell  my  mother, 
Anna,"  said  Lieschen  anxiously. 

"  Ach,  no.     Why  should  I  tell  her  ? " 

"  But  thy  mother  %  Does  she  know  where 
thou  art  ? " 

"Oh,  no;  she  never  asks  where  I  am 
going." 

"  That  is  well  then.  I  will  be  back  soon. 
Only  take  care  that  thou  dost  not  fall  into 
the  fire,"  added  Lieschen  laughing. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  do,  Anna,"  said  Fritz. 
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"  Never  fear ;  I  am  very  careful,  and  the 
kitchen  is  like  ours." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  Anna." 

And  away  bounded  the  two  children  down 
the  garden,  through  the  gate,  into  the  beau- 
tiful summer  sunshine.  How  happy  they 
looked  !  Fritz,  with  his  brown  curls  tossed 
by  the  breeze,  and  a  merry  smile  on  his  face, 
avA  Lieschen,  with  rosy  dimpled  cheeks  and 
sparkling  eyes.  She  was  a  pretty  little  girl, 
was  Lieschen,  and  knew  it  quite  well,  too, 
and  was  a  little  vain,  just  a  little  bit  vain, 
especially  on  Sundays,  when  she  followed 
her  mother  to  church  in  a  little  black  braided 
bodice  and  a  bright  blue  skirt,  and  with  two 
long  golden  plaits  tied  with  ribbon  to  match 
her  skirt  hanging  down  her  back.  Yes,  she 
was  pretty,  was  Lieschen  ;  the  little  cracked 
glass  in  her  mother's  room  told  her  so  ;  and 
so  did  the  little  brook  in  the  meadow  when 
she  bent  over  it  to  gather  the  forget-me- 
nots  which  grew  by  its  side. 

Down  through  the  meadow  they  went, 
and  then  through  the  cool  glades,  till  they 
reached  the  forester's  cottage.  Eat,  tat,  tat, 
on  the  door,  and  then  came  Martha,  the 
forester's  wife. 

"Is  Forster  Tony  at  home,  Frau  Martha?" 

"  Ach,  no  !  He  has  been  gone  just  half-an- 
hour." 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Fritz.  "  I  have  a 
message  for  him  from  my  father,  which  must 
be  delivered  to-day." 

"  Well,  he's  not  far  off,  at  any  rate.  Thou 
knowest  where  Peter  Schenk  lives  1 "  Fritz 
nodded.     "  Well,  thou  wilt  find  him  there." 

"Thank  you,  Frau  Martha.  We'll  go 
there." 

"  But,  Fritz,"  said  Lieschen  as  the  door  had 
closed,  "  I  cannot  stay  away  so  long." 

"  Why  not  ?  Anna's  at  the  house,  and 
thy  mother  won't  be  back  for  hours  yet." 

So  Lieschen  was  silenced,  and  after  another 
short  walk  they  came  to  the  cottage  they 
sought.  Here  Fritz  rapped,  and  a  man's 
voice  said,  "  Come  in."  So  in  they  went, 
and  there  sat  Peter  Schenk  and  Forster  Tony 
at  the  table.  Fritz  delivered  his  message, 
and  was  going,  but  the  forester,  a  jolly  fellow, 
called  out — 

"  What !  away  already,  boy?  Come,  thou 
canst  drink  a  glass  of  good  ale,  I'll  warrant, 
and  the  little  one  there  won't  scorn  some 
of  the  cakes  Frau  Schenk  can  make  so 
well." 

"  Yes,  Kinder,  you  must  have  something 
before  you  go,"  said  Schenk.  "There  are 
chairs ;  sit  down  and  make  yourselves  com- 
fortable.    Here,  wife,"  he  cried,  opening  a 


door  which  led  into  a  smaller  room,  "bring 
some  of  thy  cakes  for  the  children." 

Frau  Schenk,  a  kind-looking,  pleasant 
woman,  soon  appeared,  carrying  a  plate  of 
very  tempting,  small  brown  cakes,  which  she 
set  down  triumphantly  before  the  children. 
"  There,  taste  those,  children !  And  thou, 
Lieschen,  tell  me  if  thy  mother  can  bake 
better  than  that !  " 

"No,  Frau  Schenk,"  said  Lieschen  (lam 
sorry  to  say  with  her  mouth  full);  "mother's 
cakes  are  good,  but  they're  not  better  than 
these." 

"  There,  seest  thou,  Peter  ! "  cried  the  good 
woman ;  "  thou  wilt  never  give  me  credit  for 
my  good  baking,  and  even  the  little  one 
praises  my  cakes." 

"  Well,  yes,  thy  cakes  are  not  bad,"  said 
her  husband  phlegmatically. 

"  Here,  boy,"  cried  Forster  Tony,  "  here's 
some  good  ale  for  thee  !  And  the  little  one, 
shall  I  pour  thee  out  some  too  ? " 

But  Lieschen  declined,  and  after  having 
finished  their  cakes,  the  children  rose  and 
took  leave.  Lieschen  didn't  feel  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  herself,  for  instead  of  having 
been  about  twenty  minutes  at  the  most,  as 
she  had  expected,  they  had  been  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  Fritz  felt  rather  guilty, 
too,  and  didn't  say  anything,  so  the  walk 
home  was  not  so  merry  as  the  departure. 
As  they  neared  her  home  Lieschen  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  usually  quiet  cottage  sur- 
rounded by  people.  She  turned  pale,  and, 
seizing  Fritz's  arm, 

"Oh,  come!"  she  cried;  "there  is  some- 
thing the  matter." 

And  away  she  flew,  with  Fritz  running 
behind  her.  At  the  garden  gate  stood  one 
of  her  friends,  who,  as  she  passed,  called 
out — 

"  Oh,  how  couldst  thou  do  so,  Lieschen  1 
Thy  mother  will  never  forgive  thee  ! " 

Pushing  her  way  through  the  assembled 
people,  who  seemed  greatly  excited,  she  en- 
tered the  cottage.  A  starthng  scene  met 
her  gaze.  On  a  bed,  which  had  been  hastily 
made  up  in  a  corner,  lay  blind  Anna,  her 
face  fearfully  disfigured,  and  her  hair  all 
dishevelled.  Bending  over  her  was  the 
village  apothecary,  and  beside  the  bedside 
stood  Herr  and  Frau  Miiller,  with  pale,  sad 
faces,  and  on  a  stool  sat  Lieschen's  mother, 
her  face  covered  with  her  apron,  weeping, 
and  Great  Hans,  the  ferryman,  was  bending 
over  her. 

As  the  child  entered,  with  Fritz  behind 
her,  Miiller  turned,  and  on  seeing  her,  said 
fiercely — 
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"Ah,  it  is  thou  !  Thou  hast  come  to  see 
what  thou  hast  done.  Look,"  he  cried, 
drawing  the  poor  child  towards  the  bed — 
"  look,  that  is  thy  doing !  Look !  If  my 
poor  Anna  dies,  then  thou  canst  say  to  thy- 
self, '  I  did  it !     'Twas  my  fault ! ' " 

"  Miiller,  Miiller,  be  calm  !  "  said  the  apo- 
thecary; "  such  anger  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  great  harm  to  your  daughter." 

"  No,"  cried  the  infuriated  man,  "  I  can't 
be  calm  when  I  see  that  child,  whose  fault  it 
all  is." 

"  But,  husband,"  said  his  wife,  weeping, 
"  after  all,  the  child  isn't  the  cause  that  Anna 
fell  over  near  the  fire." 

*'  She  is,  I  say  ! "  he  cried  passionately ; 
"  she  asked  Anna  to  come  and  see  after  the 
house.  If  my  girl  had  stayed  at  home  nothing 
would  have  happened.  It  is  her  fault — all 
her  fault." 

"  Oh,  Lieschen  !  "  cried  the  child's  mother, 
who  had  risen  in  the  meantime — "oh,  my 
child,  why  didst  thou  disobey  me  ? " 

"Mother,  mother  !  "  cried  Lieschen,  throw- 
ing herself  into  her  mother's  arm,  "I  am  so 
sorry ! " 

"Frau  Schwarz,"  said  Fritz,  whom  no  one 
had  noticed,  coming  forward,  "it  was  my 
fault — all  of  it.  I  asked  Lieschen  to  come 
with  me  to  Forster  Tony's,  and  she  wouldn't, 
because  she  said  you  had  made  her  promise 
not  to  leave  the  house,  and  then  I  went  and 
fetched  Blind  Anna,  and  it's  all  my  fault." 

"  Thou  didst  wrong  to  tempt  Lieschen 
away,  boy,"  said  Great  Hans;  "but  still 
thou  hast  been  honest  about  it,  and  honesty 
makes  up  for  a  great  many  faults.  And 
thee,  Lieschen,  I  will  not  scold  thee  now ;  it 
will  only  disturb  Anna  to  hear  us  all  talking, 
and  besides,  thou  hast  had  fright  enough, 
I'll  warrant.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  thee, 
never  to  break  a  promise." 

All  this  time  old  Miiller  had  been  mutter- 
ing angrily  to  himself,  but  he  did  not  again 
give  way  to  such  violent  anger ;  the  sight  of 
his  poor,  disfigured  daughter  restrained  him. 
However,  he  vowed  a  great  many  times 
never  to  forgive  Lieschen  or  Fritz,  and  said 
a  great  many  more  angry  things  I  will  not 
repeat.  Meanwhile  a  doctor  had  arrived 
from  Miihlbach,  whither  a  messenger  had 
been  despatched  in  all  haste.  After  having 
examined  Anna,  he  pronounced  the  injuries 
serious,  but  not  fatal.  It  appeared  that 
Frau  Schwarz,  Lieschen's  mother,  had  for- 
gotten some  parcel  she  was  to  take  to  Miihl- 
bach for  a  neighbour,  and  had  come  back  for 


it.  As  she  entered  the  garden-gate  she 
heard  screams  issuing  from  the  house.  She 
ran  in  and  found  Anna  one  mass  of  flames 
standing  by  the  fire.  The  unlucky  girl  had 
been  knitting  by  the  door  for  some  time,  and 
had  risen  to  get  herself  a  mug  of  water.  In 
crossing  the  kitchen  she  had  stumbled  over 
a  foot-stool  near  the  fire,  and  before  she  had 
time  to  think,  her  whole  dress  was  in  flames. 
Frau  Schwarz  luckily  had  plenty  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and,  seizing  a  thick  shawl 
which  was  hanging  on  the  wall,  she  wrapped 
the  girl  in  it,  and  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  In  the  meantime  several 
people  from  the  village  had  arrived.  Herr 
and  Frau  Miiller  had  been  called,  and  the 
report  spread,  of  course  exaggerated,  that 
Anna  Miiller  was  burned  to  death.  A  large 
crowd  had  assembled  round  the  house,  and 
much  excitement  prevailed.  At  first  great 
indignation  was  felt  towards  Lieschen  and 
Fritz,  but  as  Anna  gradually  regained  health 
and  strength,  the  feeling  cooled  down,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  of  that  terrible  after- 
noon. 

Only  one  person  always  sought  to  remind 
the  children  of  their  misdeed,  and  that 
was  old  Miiller ;  each  time  he  met  them  he 
loaded  them  with  reproaches  till  Lieschen 
used  positively  to  dread  meeting  him.  But 
he  too  relented  in  the  end,  for  the  two  chil- 
dren did  all  in  their  power  to  make  up  for 
what  had  really  been  but  a  slight  fault, 
though  it  had  had  such  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Day  after  day  little  Lieschen  sat 
beside  poor  Anna's  bedside,  for  she  had  not 
been  able  to  be  moved  from  the  Schwarz 's 
cottage ;  and  many  a  night  too,  the  little 
girl  fought  bravely  against  sleepiness  to 
watch  by  the  bedside  of  the  blind  girl  and 
to  procure  her  mother  and  Frau  Schwarz  a 
little  sleep. 

And  Fritz,  too,  did  all  he  could  to  repair 
his  fault.  Any  little  pleasure  he  could  procure 
the  poor  blind  girl  he  did  ;  and  after  she  was 
well  again,  one  could  often  see  the  trio,  the 
two  children  supporting  the  blind  girl,  wend- 
ing their  way  through  the  meadow  into  the 
cool  and  shady  forest. 

And  those  who  saw  them  pass  would  say, 
"AVell,  well,  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
Fritz  and  Lieschen  are  good-hearted  chil- 
dren." 

Yes,  good-hearted  they  were,  and  from 
that  time  obedient  too,  for  the  accident 
which  had  nearly  robbed  Blind  Anna  of  her 
life  had  been  to  them  a  profitable  lesson. 

J.  p.  LIAY. 


THE  POOE  MAN'S  FEIEND. 

\    HALO  of  light  for  a  diadem  bright 
■^^     I  have  seen  on  a  noble  brow ; 
Others  bend  down  to  an  earthly  crown, 

But  to  Heaven's  tiara  I  bow  ! 
For  on  that  fair  scroll  of  a  saintly  soul 

The  finger  of  God  had  penned, 
In  characters  bold,  more  precious  than  gold, 

His  title,  '■^  A  poor  man's  friend.'''' 

One  who  loved  with  his  wealth  to  do  good  by  stealth, 

Rising  at  morn  with  the  lark 
To  find  out  and  feed  the  children  of  need, 

Was  busy  from  dawn  to  dark ; 
Then  lay  down  to  rest,  at  the  Master's  behest, 

With  the  sun  he  had  seen  descend. 
Like  an  image  of  Him  ;  and  the  seraphim 

Smiled  down  on  "  ^  jpom^  man's  friend.'' 

Ay,  and  one  whose  health  was  his  only  wealth, 

Unable  to  clothe  and  feed. 
Yet  with  just  such  love  as  the  dear  Christ's  above, 

Would  labour  at  some  kind  deed — 
Whose  look  was  a  lamp  to  an  outcast  tramp 

That  gave  him  the  heart  to  amend  ; 
A  star  in  the  dark  to  a  drifting  bark ! 

Beggars  named  him  "  A  poor  man's  friend." 


Without  health  or  wealth  one  did  good  by  stealth, 

For  his  spirit  would  seek  its  fount ; 
Aching  of  head  at  some  wretched  death-bed, 

His  pity  to  Heaven  would  mount ; 
While  his  bitterest  pain  was  other  men's  gain. 

Peculiar  wisdom  he  penned  : 
And  there  lives  not  one,  underneath  the  sun. 

Who  may  not  be  "^  poor  man' s  friend.'" 

GEORGE   HILL. 
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SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  the  Eey.  benjamin  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Ilymn  :  "  See  the  shining  dcwdrops." 

Lesson :  Heb.  i.  14—18. 

Text :  "  Sharers  in  flesh  and  blood." 

JESUS  came  to  teach  us  what  we  are.  All 
children  know  that  dolls  are  made  of 
calico  and  sawdust,  and  that  eggs  are  made 
of  a  hard  shell  and  a  soft  inside  ;  they  find 
these  things  out  without  being  told;  but 
they  do  not  know  what  they  themselves  are 
made  of  until  they  are  told.  And  that  is 
what  Jesus  tells  them.  They  have  a  body ; 
but  that  is  not  what  they  are.  They  are 
sharers  of  flesh  and  blood,  only  sharers,  as 
they  share  a  bed  or  share  a  house. 

Anybody  can  see  the  bod}^  and  know  about 
that ;  it  has  eyes  and  mouth  and  veins  and 
nerves — a  little  child's  the  same  as  little 
kittens'  or  little  fawns' — that  play  with 
the  ball  and  string  on  the  nursery  hearth- 
rug, or  go  bounding  about  in  the  spring 
over  the  grass  of  the  park  close  by.  Boys 
and  girls  share  with  them  in  flesh  and  blood. 
You  have  a  body  with  eyes  that  see,  a  mouth 
that  eats,  and  hands  that  play,  pulling  the 
string  for  the  kitten,  and  feet  that  stand, 
and  run,  and  leap  like  the  fawn ;  and  you 
have  limbs  that  can  turn,  and  twist,  and 
romp,  more  pliantly  perhaps  than  either  of 
them  ;  and  you  can  play  with  your  comrades 
and  laugh  with  them  all,  and  perhaps  laugh 
at  them,  which  kittens  and  fawns  hardly  can. 
Yet,  in  their  frocks  and  jackets,  your  limbs 
are  much  like  what  theirs  are  in  their  soft, 
long  fur,  or  short-haired  skin. 

You  should  be  very  kind  to  these  lower 
animals,  for  in  a  way  they  are  your  cousins. 
Human  beings  only  are  your  brothers ;  but 
all  creatures  that  share  flesh  and  blood  with 
you  and  can  be  happy  are  your  cousins.  And 
because  they  can  suffer  pain  too,  as  you  can, 
and  moan  and  die  as  you  can,  you  ought 
to  have  tender  compassion  for  them.  God 
made  us  so  much  alike,  even  in  our  sufferings 
alike,  in  order  that  we  may  do  what  is  kind, 
and  useful,  and  beautiful  to  them. 

In  giving  to  each  of  us  bodies  so  like 
theirs,  He  has  given  us  just  the  very  rule 
and  measure  for  our  conduct  towards  them. 
As  ye  would  that  men  should  not  hurt  you, 
so  do  ye  not  hurt  them.  A  man  that  would 
not  hurt  an  animal  was  full  of  pleasingncss 
to  Jesus.     The  only  human  image  that  He 


chose  of  Himself  was  of  a  man  who  wa. 
kind  to  his  animals.  It  was  not  a  mai. 
who  belaboured  the  ribs  of  his  donkey,  nor 
one  who  goaded  his  ox.  There  were  plenty 
of  men  about  who  did  that,  which  He  could 
see  as  he  went  His  way  along  the  roads  He 
travelled,  and  across  the  fields  where  poor 
brutes  were  dragging  their  ploughs  behind 
them.  He  did  not  as  often  see  the  shepherd 
as  He  saw  these  men.  But  the  shepherd 
once  seen  went  into  His  heart,  and  He  never 
forgot  him.  His  animals  he  never  hurt, 
neither  little  nor  great  ones.     When  they 


were    tired 


he  did   not   get 


a    soad  and 


goad  them  on,  nor  a  stick  and  hit  them,  nor 
a  dog  to  bite  them ;  he  walked  gently  and  the 
sheep  did  their  best  to  keep  up  with  him ; 
for  although  they  were  such  simple  things, 
they  were  very  much  afraid  of  being  without 
him  ;  each  one  followed  him  like  a  little  lap- 
dog.  And  very  little  lanky  legs  he  would 
sometimes  carry  awhile,  as  a  lady  will  carry 
her  lap-dog.  The  shepherd  remembered 
that  he  and  his  lambs  alike  had  bodies; 
and  he  lived  not  to  make  lambs  miserable, 
but  to  make  them  happy.  He  was  a  good 
sharer  of  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  this  made 
him  beautiful  of  face,  with  a  serious  manly 
beauty  in  which  Jesus  saw  a  portrait  of  Him- 
self. 

Jesus,  too,  used  oxen  and  asses  in  the  trade 
in  which  He  had  His  living  to  earn,  working 
in  wood.  Of  course  His  wood  did  not  grow 
in  His  shop.  It  had  to  be  hauled  in  from 
somewhere — from  the  timber-merchants  at 
Sepphoris,  or  perhaps  occasionally  some  of 
those  at  Ptolcmais  or  Tyre,  and  from  distant 
forests.  Other  carpenters  put  all  the  load 
they  could  for  shame  to  put  to  their  oxen  ;■ 
and  then,'  like  the  ploughmen,  made  them 
get  along  by  goads  ;  and  if  the  oxen  kicked, 
they  put  a  goad  for  them  to  kick  at.  As  for 
all  of  this  sort,  they  laughed  at  Him.  His 
way  to  get  His  toiling  beasts  along  was  to 
have  " burdens  light"  and  yokes  a  good  fit 
and  easy,  with  no  hurting  place  on  the  col- 
lars of  them.  His  ideal  getter  of  animals 
along  was  not  the  man  who  followed  with  a 
goad,  it  was  that  one  who  went  "  before " 
them,  whom  they  loved  to  "follow,"  whose 
only  whip  was  a  kind  voice.  They  knew 
His  voice.  He  really  got  into  them,  was 
a  sharer  of  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  ruled  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  think,  He  must  have  liked 
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to  hire  for  His  work  very  young  things,  before 
the  door  of  their  hearts  was  shut  and  barred 
against  Him,  or  they  had  been  spoilt  by 
man's  bad  treatment.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
oxen  and  asses  as  it  is  with  children.  When 
they  have  acquired  bad  habits  under  bad  men's 
influence  they  have  to  be  changed,  and  the 
trouble  and  time  required  to  change  them 
are  great.  Sharers  of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
us,  they  share  our  habits,  which  when  formed 
under  bad  men  are  bad.  Treated  cruelly, 
they  get  resentments  into  them  and  are  full 
of  fears  mingled  with  hatreds. 

I  once  had  a  donkey  on  approbation  which 
could  never  see  a  boy  approaching  it  without 
turning  its  heels  to  him,  dropping  its  ears, 
and,  generally,  getting  itself  ready  for  a  kick. 
It  had  run  loose  on  a  common  where  thought- 
less and  cruel  boys  had  come  stealthily  up  to 
it  and  hit  it  and  hurt  it  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
4t  gallop  away.  I  wanted  it  for  children,  some 
of  them,  too,  boys.  So  seeing  that  it  would  be 
dangerous,  and  might  be — with  the  little  time 
I  could  give — utterly  useless  to  attempt  to 
change  it,  I  had  to  send  it  away.  The  next 
I  tried,  I  was  anxious  to  have  young,  and 
to  know  what  sort  of  human  comrades  it  had 
had.  Had  they  been  real  sharers  of  its  flesh 
and  blood  ? 

The  only  time  that  Jesus  ever  rode,  of 
which  we  are  told,  was  when  He  rode  into 
Jerusalem  with  the  children  ofl"  the  Olivet 
hill  at  his  heels,  singing  and  shouting  their 
joy  ;  and  then  He  had  an  ass  whose  flesh  and 
blood  was  young,  one  that  He  knew,  and  that 
nobody  had  yet  ridden.  It  is  called  "  an  ass, 
the  foal  of  an  ass,"  as  Hebrews  would  call  a 
man  "  the  son  of  the  right  hand,"  or  "  the 
son  of  thy  mother,"  "  the  son  of  sorrow,"  or 
"a  son  of  man,"  "the  son  of  a  king,"  "the 
son  of  a  year,"  to  give  emphasis  to  their 
character.  "  An  ass  the  foal  of  an  ass " 
means  that  it  was  a  genuine  little  animal.  It 
had  not  been  spoilt  by  a  travelling  tinker's  or 
preaching  rabbi's  blows  on  its  ribs.  All  an 
ass's  own  virgin  life  was  yet  in  it,  to  move  to 
the  voice  of  a  son  of  man,  as  the  life  in 
the  sheep  moves  where  the  shepherds  lead, 
because  they  began  with  them  young,  while 
the  fresh-born  thirst  for  human  love  rose  in 
them.  Such  an  animal  would  go  as  He  guided 
it,  with  His  hand  and  His  voice.  There  is 
no  reason  why  men  and  animals  should  be  at 
war  any  more  than  why  men  and  men  should 
be  at  war.  We  and  they  are  sharers  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  made  kindred  by  it ; 
the  same  passions  are  in  their  veins,  the  same 
pains  and  pleasures  thrill  their  nerves,  the 
same  aches  and   sores  hurt  their  muscles  • 


they  are  our  neighbours.  They  live  in  the 
fields  and  the  stable;  we  live  in  the  fields 
and  the  house.  We  ought  to  be  good  neigh- 
bours and  make  them  friends  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  into  our  ways  with  them. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  Jesus  were  "  here 
among  men "  to-day  His  picture  of  Himself 
might  be  taken  from  a  navvy  with  his  "  tip- 
ping horse."  The  man  uses  no  whip ;  the 
horse  knows  his  voice  and  follows  him — 
scarcely  his  voice ;  he  guides  it  with  his 
eye,  almost  as  he  guides  his  own  body.  His 
will  shares  its  flesh  and  blood.  Eut  men 
do  not  understand  this  who  grow  up  rascals, 
wicked  and  crabbed,  that  set  blisters  on  poor 
hides  and  break  what  might  be  happy  hearts. 
How  can  they  1 

SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  high  in  glory." 

Lesson :  Acts  svii.  24 — 28. 

Text :  "  Ee  the  children  of  the  Highest ;  for  He  is  kind." 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  your  flesh  and 
blood,  such  as  you  have  in  common  with 
kittens  and  favms,  and  oxen  and  asses,  and 
all  other  life  which  God  has  set  in  motion  in 
houses,  fields,  and  woods,  though  you  wear  a 
scarlet  mantle  and  the  animal  only  wears 
feathers  or  a  hide.  Still,  in  that  body  of 
yours  there  is  a  spirit  shining  out  of  it  like 
the  flame  which  you  cannot  see  inside  the 
close-ground  glass  globe  on  the  lighted  lamp 
shines  out  of  that.  It  is  sometimes  called 
your  soul. 

Forget-me-nots,  sweet-williams,  and  roses, 
these  have  not  got  it,  nor  have  the  kittens, 
with  their  pretty  faces,  lying  on  the  hearth- 
rug, nor  the  graceful  fawns  whose  tread  is  so 
light  on  the  lawn,  nor  the  oxen  and  asses 
who  are  so  willing  to  be  useful.  They  all 
lack  something,  these  humble  creatures.  You 
will  have  to  think  your  way  into  what  you 
really  are  by  looking  up,  not  by  looking 
down — up  to  that  brother  of  yours,  the  Jesus 
who,  while  He  saw  Himself  in  the  face  of  a 
man  who  carries  a  lamb  because  it  is  so  tired, 
was  yet  "higher  than  the  heavens,"  .  All  the 
little  children  of  the  world  ought  to  have 
beautiful  dreams  of  what  they  are  and  what 
they  ought  to  be  by  looking  on  Jesus  and 
understanding  how  kind  He  was. 

All  real  kindness  is  a  bit  of  Jesus. 

Alas  !  many  a  child  neither  sees  Jesus  nor 
anybody  sufficiently  like  Him  to  know  how 
great  that  word  "  kind  "  is.  It  has  to  dream 
its  way  into  what  it  could  be  and  what  it 
Avould  like  to  be  from  faces  from  which  the 
light  of  His  face  has  wholly  died  out ;  men 
who  are  not  sharers  with  all  warm  flesh  and 
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blood  creatures,  of  their  joys,  and  pains,  and 
tiredness.  From  infancy  up,  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  hard  and  evil  men  alone  before 
their  sight,  and  follow  in  their  steps. 

Now  think  a  while  on  that  word  kind. 
We  think  of  it  as  meaning  disposed  to  do 
good  to  others  from  benevolence  and  good- 
will. And  so  it  is.  But  it  has  the  reason  ichy 
in  it.  The  word  kind  tells  us  what  we  too 
often  forgot,  that  we  are  all  of  one  blood,  one 
race,  one  family.  We  are  not  kind  where 
we  merely  give  things,  but  only  when  we 
give  things  with  the  feeling  as  if  the  people 
we  give  to  are  part  of  ourselves,  and  we  are  a 
part  of  them — the  same  "  kind." 

You  belong  to  our  own  little  family  because 
you  bear  its  name.  You  belong  to  the  greater 
family  of  God,  His  family  of  mankind,  be- 
cause 3'ou  have  bodies  of  the  wftTi-kind. 

Two  drops  of  dew  in  flower-cups,  if  you 
pour  them  into  one,  will  run  together  because 
they  are  of  the  icater-'kin^.  The  two  drops 
of  oil  you  drop  from  a  bottle,  if  you  drop 
them  on  to  the  same  place,  will  run  together 
because  they  are  of  the  oi/-kind. 

So  Jesus  was  hind;  went  together  with 
man,  as  brothers  go  together  with  their 
own  brothers ;  as  the  swallows  go  together 
when  they  hear  the  winter  winds  coming, 
and  all  fly  away  to  the  sunnier  South ;  as 
the  rooks  go  together,  building  their  nests 
in  the  tops  of  the  elm-trees,  because  they  are 
of  the  same  kind. 

"  What  '  kind  '  of  a  book  is  it  1 "  you  ask 
of  the  shopkeeper  before  you  buy  it ;  for  you 
know  very  well  that  there  are  books  of  the 
tale-kind  and  books  of  the  natural-history- 
kind,  and  books  of  other  kinds  you  do  not 
care  so  much  for.  You  mean  by  your  ques- 
tion, what  sort  does  it  belong  to  ?  So  "  kind," 
you  see,  means  belongs  to.  Books  have  their 
kindred,  so  have  men.  When  Jesus  was  lost 
that  day  His  parents  left  Jerusalem,  you 
perhaps  remember,  they  sought  Him  among 
His  "  kindred."  His  uncles,  and  cousins,  and 
aunts ;  these  were  His  kindred,  come  from 
the  same  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 
Thej^  Avere  benevolent  to  Him.  It  came 
natural  to  them  to  be  so,  because  they  had 
the  same  family  blood.  So  His  parents,  very 
naturallj''  thinking  that  kindred  meant  Icind 
to  one  another,  thought  of  where  to  look  for 
Him  accordingly. 

There  is  a  lovely  story  in  which  kindred 
and  kind  get  beautifully  mixed  up  together, 
as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
It  was  in  a  heathen  country  where  they  had 
never  heard  of  that  "  green  hill  far  away," 
where  on  the  cross  Jesus  gave  His  life ;  nor 


of  Gethsemane,  nor  of  the  tomb  He  left 
behind,  ascending  up  into  heaven,  for  us  men 
and  our  salvation. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  temples  where,  in  the 
darkness  of  their  minds,  men  kneeled  and 
prayed  before  a  god  who  caused  all  the  un- 
easiness of  their  life ;  sent  plagues  that 
came  on  their  corn,  and  on  their  cattle,  and 
took  the  useful  rain-clouds  out  of  the  sk}-. 
and  made  people  die  painful  deaths  of  thirst 
and  famine.  Their  idea  of  God  was  that  He 
was  full  of  cruelties,  livinsr  in  His  dark  abode 
above;  and  His  priests  were  like  Him,  stand- 
ing at  their  altars  in  His  temple  with  their 
knives  in  their  hands  to  slay  things  to  please 
Him.  He  was  made  grateful  and  kind,  and 
looked  do\ATi  and  smiled,  by  sounds  of  dying 
groans  and  sights  of  strange  blood,  especially 
if  groans  and  blood  came  from  those  whom 
men  most  loved.  There,  in  one  of  those 
terrible  churches  of  the  past,  stood  a  little 
group  by  its  altar — a  king,  a  queen,  and  their 
child ;  and  the  priests  stood  ready  for  their 
sacrifice  and  praj^er.  All  around  stood  plague- 
stricken  people ;  and  beyond,  the  fields  lay 
all  burnt  up,  the  streams  dried,  the  earth  u 
ruin  :  the  curse  of  the  mighty  God  resting 
upon  it,  so,  poor  things,  they  thought. 

And  the  priests  turn  to  ask  the  king 
which  of  his  family  he  loves  most — wife  or 
child.  Whichever  it  is,  they  will  make  a 
sacrifice  of  that  to  their  god.  They  will  not 
let  the  king  die,  too  much  depends  on  the 
king.  They  take  good  care  they  do  not 
have  any  chance  of  dying  themselves,  though 
they  count  themselves  as  most  precious  of  all 
in  their  god's  sight.  The  king  must  choose 
his  best  beloved  and  God  will  be  comforted 
and  content,  and  do  kindly  by  the  people, 
and  send  His  rain-clouds  back  and  health, 
when  that  has  been  slain. 

This  they  say,  and  they  are  masters  : 
the  king  has  no  help  for  it.  They  will  seize 
both  and  slay  both  if  he  does  not  say  which 
he  will  save.  He  loves  his  child  the  best, 
he  says.  And  they  seize  the  child.  Then 
the  wife  breaks  in,  "It  is  not  true  !"  entreat- 
ingly  putting  her  hands  on  the  priest's  arm. 
She  knows  it  is  not  true.  "  He  loves  me  the 
best !  "  she  pleads.  And  the  priests  look 
into  the  king's  pale  face,  slowly  stretching 
out  their  hands  towards  his  wife.  The  king 
turns  still  more  deadly  pale,  and  they  see 
that  the  woman  is  true ;  it  is  the  wife  he 
loves  most.  And  as  she  thrust  herself  for- 
ward and  laid  herself  down  upon  the  altar, 
grateful  and  glad  to  save  her  child,  her  child 
cried,  dragging  at  her  clothes,  "  No,  mother; 
no  ! "     And  the  king  entreated,  "  No ;  let  it 
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be  me !  pray  me  ! "  But  the  priests  saw  who 
was  the  most  lovely  and  the  king's  most 
beloved.     It  was  the  woman  that  was  slain. 

It  was  a  horrid  sight  that  sacrifice.  But 
there  was  mercy  in  it  as  well  as  sacrifice,  and 
the  eyes  of  Him  who  loves  mercy,  the  God 
and  Father  of  Jesus,  while  they  frowned  on 
sacrifice  and  priests,  smiled  down  on  the 
loving  kindness  in  that  husband  and  wife  and 
child. 

This  lovely  three  were,  you  see,  close 
kindred  and  had  the  fairest  beauty,  their  true 
kind  within  them.  What  it  is  for  men  to  be 
kind  to  one  another  these  three  people  tell. 

This  world  of  men  would  have  little  in  it 
which  men  would  care  to  look  upon,  without 
that  something  which  springs  from  the  kind 
in  them,  in  all  sorts  of  humble  heavenly 
ways.  All  the  heart  beauty  which  makes 
true  heroes,  which  is  so  good  to  look  at,  lives 
•to  us  through  that,  and  that  alone. 

Think  of  those  three  people  of  one  family, 
as  one  kind,  and  mix  them  up  with  the 
.thought,  "God  is  kind  to  us."  What  was 
in  them  to  one  another  is  also  in  Him  to  us 
all.  To  think  of  it  is  useful  and  helpfully 
beautiful. 

THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  I  love  to  hear  the  story." 

Lesson  :  Matt.  is.  35,  36. 

Text :  "  Having  loved  His  own,  He  loved  them  to  the  end." 

I  greatly  want  you  not  to  regard  God  with 
the  feelings  with  which  you  regard  a  "kind" 
man,  but  with  feelings  with  which  you  re- 
gard kindred,  those  whose  hearts  are  the 
very  nearest  to  you,  as  your  own  father's  is. 

A  mere  act  of  kindness  may  be  done  to 
you  once  and  never  be  repeated ;  it  is  done, 
then  it  is  over.  But  the  kindness  of  your 
father  and  mother,  that  continues  and  lasts 
and  is  ceaseless.  One  is  good  for  an  hour, 
the  other  is  good  for  all  your  life.  In  a  good- 
humoured  moment,  one  gives  you  a  book  to 
improve  your  mind,  or  a  packet  of  sweets  to 
please  your  taste.  The  other  wants  to  be 
useful  to  you  every  day  and  in  every  way,  and 
always.  It  is  your  kind,  in  those  who,  having 
loved  you  as  a  wee  mite  of  a  baby,  love  you 
still  as  a  growing  child,  and  will  love  you  as 
long  as  they  can  love  at  all,  and  who  every 
day  and  every  night  have  a  steady,  constant 
care  for  you;  it  is  in  these  people  that  you 
are  from  infancy  to  see  the  kin  God  is  to  you 
and  that  you  are  to  Him.  Even  they  are 
only  a  little  bit  of  God,  imperfect,  fitful, 
changeful,  compared  with  Him  ;  kind  as  to 
vour  food  and  clothing,  while  He  thinks  of 
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that  too,  and  of  all  the  rest  besides.  But  I 
want  you  just  now  to  think  of  God's  care 
only  as  to  your  bodily  food  and  clothing. 

Nobody,  child  or  man,  has  ever  seen  God, 
still  we  can  hear  Him  in  the  Gospels.  When 
Jesus  speaks,  it  is  as  if  we  were  standing 
behind  a  screen  and  listening  to  His  words 
coming  from  the  other  side  of  it,  where  God 
is  speaking.  Now  what  do  we  hear  1  Let 
us  listen  while  His  voice  is  sternly  blaming 
somebody,  giving  them  a  sight  of  His  own 
deep  shame  and  pain,  and  how  much  He  is 
angry  with  them.  He  is  showing  His  spirit 
to  them.     This  is  what  He  is  saying  : — 

"  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  I 
was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat." 

He  is  talking  about  a  shivering,  famished 
child  who  once  lived  here — in  our  town  it 
may  be — as  small  as  you  are,  perhaps  smaller 
than  you  are,  one  of  "  the  least,"  and  He  is  re- 
minding that  man  He  is  talking  to  that  it  was 
once  cold  and  hungry.  He  is  talking  of  it, 
sitting  as  He  is  on  His  judgment  seat,  to  one 
who  desires  to  go  into  His  heaven.  "  No,"  He 
says;  "I  can  have  nobody  there  who  was  not 
kind  to  a  little  child's  body,  especially  when 
its  stomach  was  empty  and  it  was  cold  through 
being  miserably  clad."  The  man  He  is  talking 
to  may  have  gone  to  church  when  the  bells 
rang  over  his  head  on  Sunday,  and  have  joined 
with  the  organ  and  choir  in  crying,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us !  Christ  have  mercy 
upon  us  ! "  and  have  read  his  Bible.  But 
God  counts  all  that  just  nothing,  because  he 
has  not  felt  in  his  own  flesh  and  blood  the 
cold  in  the  starved  limbs  of  a  little  child.  It 
is  no  trifling  thing  to  Him  thi^  man  has  done. 
"  Depart  from  me,"  He  says,  "  into  the  place 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

Surely  nobody  on  earth  ever  had  a  greater 
claim  to  be  called  the  kindred  of  all  flesh 
and  blood  than  has  the  God  who  speaks  and 
judges  so  in  His  great  day  of  judgment. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  story  of  the  sort  of  child 
He  is  speaking  of,  who  recently  went  from 
this  world  to  Him  in  His  heaven.  She  had 
been  born  to  a  mother  who  was  a  tramp — 
that  is,  one  who  has  no  proper  home — and  who 
was  besides  an  ill-living  drunkard.  Before 
the  little  thing  could  well  walk  she  was  put 
down  to  follow  her  mother,  dragging  feebly 
along  by  the  mother's  dress,  up  and  down 
the  hilly  roads  of  a  northern  county.  After 
a  few  slow,  long  years  of  weary  toil  the  little 
aching  body  could  go  no  farther.  Her  mother 
then  settled  to  confine  her  tramps  around 
towns,  going  back  at  night  to  her  child,  whom 
she  would  leave  in  somebody's  charge.  She 
left  her  with  a  woman  no  better  than  herself, 
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promising  to  give  a  penny  or  two  now  and 
then  for  pay.  Sometimes  for  two  or  three 
days  she  did  not  return.  Her  child  the  while 
was  without  food.  When  she  did  return  she 
was  often  drunk,  and  sometimes  failed  to  pay. 
Where  the  child  was  left,  nobody  cared  for  her, 
and  if  they  never  were  paid  to  feed  her,  they 
gave  her  nothing.  She  was  expected  to  beg 
for  her  food.  To  beg  came  quite  natural  to 
her.  She  had  never  seen  that  food  was  got 
in  any  way  than  by  begging.  It  had  been 
always  the  same  ever  since  she  was  born ; 
no  begging,  no  food.  •  It  was  winter,  and  for 
four  days  her  mother  had  not  returned.  She 
had  spent  those  days  weary  and  hungry 
about  the  streets  till  dark,  faring  through  all 
very  badly.  Now  everybody's  door  was 
shut,  and  she  could  not  reach  a  knocker, 
perhaps  dare  not  try  to  do  so.  And  this  is 
the  story  of  her  last  day.  After  being  out  of 
doors  awhile,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  her, 
she  would  go  to  a  public-house,  for  she  felt 
so  cold,  and  she  remembered  that  there  were 
fires  at  public-houses.  She  timidly  opened 
the  door  and  went  up  to  the  fire.  She  had 
scarcely  reached  it  when  she  was  sent  away. 
She  had  often  been  to  the  public-house,  but 
she  had  always  been  with  her  mother.  She 
had  never  been  sent  away  then.  She  went  out 
and  on,  ill  and  faint,  then  sat  down  on  the  step 
of  a  door.  People  passed,  but  she  was  too  cold 
to  get  up  to  go  to  them,  and  her  teeth  chat- 
tered so  she  could  not  speak.  Nobody  seemed 
to  think  that  a  child  sitting  on  a  stone  step 
on  such  a  day  in  that  dumb  fashion  would 
not  do  so,  who  had  anywhere  else  to  go,  or 
had  the  strength  to  go  to  it.  Not  many 
passed,  for  it  was  a  bitter  day ;  the  stones 
were  frozen,  and  a  keen  wind  was  blowing 
the  sleet  along  the  streets ;  only  people  were 
out  who  were  obliged  to  be,  and  these  went 
by ;  carriages  were  all  closed.  And  the  little 
girl  shivered,  and  was  ill  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger. 

"Get  up  there  and  be  off ! "  said  the 
policeman,  who  passed  muffled  up,  on  his 
beat. 

And  ^\dth  a  great  effort  of  terror  she  got 
up,  murmuring  to  herself  as  she  went,  "  Oh, 
I  am  so  cold  !  "  But  the  policeman  did  not 
hear  her.  It  was  not  the  policeman's  duty 
to  pick  up  every  cold  child  he  saw,  and  wind- 
ijg  his  arms  around  it,  to  kiss  it  and  carry  it 
oft'  to  a  warm  fire  and  some  warm  milk  and 
bread.  In  some  towns  of  this  Christian  land, 
if  this  were  their  work,  they  would  have  little 
else  to  do  in  Avinter. 

As  the  child  went,  the  sleet  drove  piteously 
against  her.     It  was  too  much  for  her.     She 


became  giddy,  and  exhausted,  and  could  go 
no  more.  She  stopped  and  leaned  against 
the  rails  of  a  gardened  house.  A  gentleman 
crossed  the  street  to  her  and  said — 

"  You'd  better  go  home,  my  dear." 

She  looked  up,  almost  at  her  last ;  she  did 
not  speak.  He  saw  that  the  child  was  too 
sick  to  go. 

"  AVhere  do  you  live  1 "  he  said. 

She  did  not  speak.  If  she  could  have  done 
so  she.  could  not  have  told  him  where  she 
lived ;  she  did  not  know.  She  only  knew 
the  way  to  it ;  but  she  could  not  see,  a  mist 
was  before  her  eyes.  She  was  so  faint  and 
numb,  and  her  limbs  were  failing.  B}^  this 
time  she  was  wet  through.  A  great  com- 
passion moved  in  the  face  that  bent  over 
her. 

"Are  you  ill?  Where  is  your  home  T^ 
he  said,  all  pity  for  her. 

Her  only  response  was  a  done,  pleading,, 
upward  look,  such  as  a  dumb  creature  ha& 
when  it  is  dying. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  what  to  do, 
and  then,  with  the  pure  feeling  as  of  a  man 
lifting  up  his  own  sick  child,  he  stooped,  put 
his  arm  under  her,  raised  her  to  his  breast,, 
folded  her  there,  went  back,  and  carried  her 
to  his  home. 

"  Poor  darling !  "  he  said,  and  as  he  carried 
her  he  wept  and  kissed  her.  She  did  not 
smile ;  perhaps  she  had  not  learnt  to  smile  ; 
probably  it  was  her  first  kiss.  Nor  had  she 
any  strength  to  smile.  She  lay  contentedly  in 
his  arms,  and  he  went  thankfully  with  her  to 
his  home.  At  his  home  they  took  oft"  her 
soaked  things.  She  had  but  two  cotton  gar- 
ments on,  a  pair  of  woman's  old  boots  and  a  pair 
of  thin  stockings.  They  gently  warmed  her, 
gave  her  restoratives,  and  sent  for  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  recommended  that  she  be  taken  to 
the  infirmary.  A  cab  was  got,  and,  covered 
in  blankets,  she  was  taken  to  a  kindly  nurse, 
and  in  her  tender  and  wise  care  she  re- 
covered consciousness  and  was  seen  to  smile. 
But  it  was  too  late.  In  three  days  she  passed 
peacefully  away  from  her  first  warm  bed, 
with  some  little  of  the  rest  of  heaven  already 
learnt.  And  God  drew  the  darling  into  His 
embrace,  and  wrote  down  in  the  Book  of 
Remembrance  a  gentleman's  name,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  a  little  story  of  a  snowy  day,  two 
winding  arms,  warm  blankets  and  milk,  and 
the  words,  "  I  was  cold  and  He  clothed  me ; 
I  was  hungry  and  He  gave  me  meat."  That 
little  child's  nearest  kin  lived  in  heaven.  She 
did  not  know  it.  He  was  the  King  there. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  did  not  know  it.  He 
only  felt  for  her  as  if  she  were  a  little  bit  of 
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himself,  cold,  wet,  hungry,  fainting.  But 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  was  of  the 
family  of  God. 

If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  God's 
kin,  a  little  living  child  like  that  will  tell  you 
hetter  than  any  book.  They  are  precious 
writings  that  the  prophets  wrote.  The  apostles' 
are  still  better.  But  that  gentleman  bend- 
ing over  the  little  pallid  face,  with  its  two 
upturned  dimming  eyes,  shows  more  of  the 
glory  of  God  than  any  writings  can  show. 
What  a  pleasant  account  he  gives  of  God's 
kindness  !  Even  when  father  and  mother 
forsake,  God  will  take  us  up.  It  was  just  a 
bit  of  Him  that  took  up  that  frozen  girl  that 
winter's  day. 

FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  If  Jesus  Christ  -was  sent." 

Lesson :  Matthew  xxv.  41 — 46. 
Text :  "  Him.  that  hath  the  power  of  death." 

I  will  speak  to  you  about  "flesh  and 
blood  "  again,  for  if  ever  you  are  to  be  noble 
and  good  it  will  be  chiefly  by  the  way  you 
behave  to  it,  whether  it  be  living  or  dead. 

The  boy  that  would  tenderly  bury  his  own 
dead  bird,  or  pick  up  one  lying  on  the  stones 
of  the  road  and  place  it  on  the  grass  out  of 
sight  a  little  hushed  and  reverent,  is  far 
nearer  to  God  than  the  boy  who  could  kick 
a  little  dead  thing  about. 

The  very  beginning  of  a  Christian  child 
is  seen  in  its  ways  with  flesh  and  blood,  in  a 
kitten  or  a  man,  in  palace  or  hut,  in  a  sick- 
room or  a  playground.  A  Christian  child, 
when  all  is  happy,  regards  his  playground  as 
the  most  beautiful  square  in  the  world,  loves 
its  games,  its  confidences,  and  companions, 
and  enjoys  them  better  than  any  non-Chris- 
tian boy.  His  regard  for  the  feeling  of 
others  brings  all  their  delights  to  him  and 
also  the  pain  of  their  hurt  shins.  The 
look  on  his  face,  which  comes  when  he  has 
kicked  them  all  unwittingly,  tells  the  finer 
feelings  of  a  soul.  Finer  are  they  too  when 
all  goes  well  and  the  ground  is  full  of  leap- 
ing, running,  noisy  joy.  He  is  full  of  sym- 
pathies with  flesh  and  blood  when  happy; 
he  is  the  same  when  it  is  bending,  and  winc- 
ing, and  moaning,  and  something  hurts  and 
destroys.  Least  of  all  could  he  do  an  indig- 
nity to  what  is  dead.  All  his  sympathies 
are  with  flesh  and  blood.  He  could  not  kick 
a  dead  cat  about. 

I  want  you  to  think  about  this  and  to  re- 
member it.  I  want  you  to  think  that  taking 
part  with  flesh  and  blood  in  a  home,  a  hos- 
pital, or  by  the  roadside,  is  the  very  beginning 


of  the  divine  life  in  you.  Jesus  likewise 
took  part  with  the  same. 

It  was  indignity  done  to  flesh  and  blood 
that  kindled  His  greatest  anger.  Souls  that 
could  do  such  a  thing  were.  He  said,  at  war 
with  God.  They  could  never  live  with 
Him. 

And  dead.  When  He  entered  the  room 
of  the  dead,  He  put  all  away  but  those  who 
would  look  upon  it  with  the  truest  tears, 
whose  own  it  was. 

Let  me  tell  you  two  stories  of  two  kings, 
one  a  king  of  Greece,  one  a  king  of  England ; 
one  under  "him  that  hath  the  power  of 
death,"  and  one  under  "the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

The  diff'erence  between  them  was  shown 
in  how  they  felt  towards  two  women's  rever- 
ence for  their  dead. 

This  is  the  first  story  :  It  was  long,  long 
years  ago,  when  there  had  been  a  great 
battle,  and  in  the  battle  two  brothers  were 
soldiers  on  different  sides,  and  fought  against 
each  other.  While  the  battle  was  raging 
they  chanced  to  meet,  and  not  satisfied  to 
let  others  kill  them,  they  made  for  one  an- 
other, and  fought  till  both  fell  dead  upon 
the  field. 

From  the  sight  of  two  brothers  lying  dead, 
killed  by  one  another,  anybody  can  feel 
what  an  unnatural  and  wicked  thing  fighting 
is.  For  men  to  run  their  swords  through 
bodies  born  of  the  same  mother,  suckled  at 
the  same  breast,  seems  horrid.  These  boys' 
mother  had  been  a  queen,  with  a  band  of 
jewels  on  her  brow,  and  they  were  princes 
of  the  palace,  and  there  they  lay  dead,  each 
with  the  other's  sword  run  through  him. 
The  battle  finished,  and  one  side  had  won. 

When  the  quiet  of  the  night  had  come  a 
batch  of  the  conquering  soldiers  went  out 
over  where  the  fight  had  been  to  look  for 
the  body  of  one  of  the  princes.  They  found 
it,  picked  it  up,  carried  it  away,  and  buried 
it.  As  for  the  other,  it  was  not  on  their 
side,  so  they  left  it  for  the  jackals  and  vul- 
tures to  eat. 

And  their  sister  heard  that  her  brothers 
were  dead,  and  also  that  one  brother's  dear 
body  they  had  left  out  there  in  the  fields. 
And  to  sorrow  was  added  deep  pain  and 
shame.  She  thought  of  it,  so  precious  to  her, 
lying  out  on  the  ground  there,  unloved  and 
untended ;  the  brother  she  had  played  with 
when  he  had  little  bare  rosy  feet ;  had  nursed, 
and  laughed  with,  feeling  all  the  pains  he 
felt,  screening  him  from  heat  and  cold.  She 
had  kissed  and  soothed  him  when  he  cried, 
and  had  got  her  little-girl- joy  by  turning  his 
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tears  into  smiles.  When  he  had  been  asleep, 
she  ^yould  not  let  a  fly  trouble  him.  It  is  a 
wonderful  love  a  sister's  love.  Boys  do  not 
think  enough  of  it. 

And  she  stood  up  and  looked  out  into  the 
night,  wondering  within  herself  what  to  do. 
If  she  went  for  him,  the  soldiers  about  the 
field,  if  they  saw  her,  would  send  an  arrow 
through  her.  Where  so  very  many  lay  dead 
she  might  not  be  able  to  find  him,  and  in  the 
starlight  too.  If  she  was  caught,  then  the 
king  would  have  her  put  to  death.  But  in 
tender  sisterly  thought  of  her  brother,  cold 
and  senseless  and  dead,  she  forgot  all  that.  It 
was  her  brother's  body  that  lay  there  on  his 
bed  of  grass,  where  he  had  been  flung  by  the 
sword-thrust.  She  could  not  bear  it.  Shot 
through  with  an  arrow,  she  might  be ;  lost 
and  unable  to  find  him  in  the  dark,  that  she 
might  be  ;  captured  and  killed  by  the  king's 
command,  that  she  might  be  ;  but  none  of  it 
was  so  horrible  a  thought  to  her  as  that  her 
own  brother's  body  was  left  to  be  carrion  for 
wild  beasts.  She  must  die  of  heartbreak  if 
she  could  not  find  it. 

Earnestness  has  many  wonderful  guides ; 
God  only  knows  who  or  what  they  are.  Men 
of  old  time  used  to  think  that  they  were 
invisible  angels,  and  say  so.  But  whatever 
the  guides  of  earnestness  may  be,  that  sister, 
all  alone,  searching  in  the  dark,  found  her 
brother,  threw  herself  forward  on  him,  all 
cold  and  blood-stained  as  he  was,  kissed  him, 
washed  his  face  with  her  tears,  smoothed 
away  the  clotted  locks  from  his  brow,  and 
made  his  poor  form  as  nice  as  she  could,  and 
then,  scratching  out  a  place  where  she  could 
lay  him  with  what  she  could  find  on  the  field, 
she  reverently,  alone  and  in  the  dark,  covered 
his  body  with  a  grave,  and  returned  home 
weeping  and  thankful.  But  she  was  captured, 
and  taken  to  the  king,  who  in  his  conceit  set 
himself  above  God  by  setting  himself  above 
the  holy  ties  of  flesh  and  blood,  as  do  all  men 
who  can  find  in  their  hearts  to  punish  a  sister 
for  a  lovely  sisterly  deed,  though  they  cover 
and  guild  their  blasphemy  with  many  ancient 
laws  of  the  land,  as  they  call  them,  and 
jewelled  diadems  round  their  brow.  And 
the  king  looked  on  the  face  of  this  sister  of 
that  dead  brother,  fresh  from  her  lonely  tear- 
washed  kiss  and  simple  burial  rites.  And 
what  do  you  think  he  did  1  Admire  this 
lovely  work  of  God  ?  No ;  there  was  no 
beauty  in  it.  He  ordered  her  to  be  killed. 
And  what  do  you  think  his  soldiers  did  ?  Base 
men  that  they  were,  they  obeyed  him  and 
killed  her. 

A  man  that  had  n^)  heart  for  a  deed  like 


hers,  he  was  what  Jesus  calls  a  child  of  the 
devil — "him  that  hath  the  power  of  death." 
He  had  lost  his  soul. 

My  second  is  a  heavenlier  story.     There 
are  some  horrid  things  in  it,  but  there  are 
things  all  beautiful  in   it  too.      It  is  of  a 
daughter.      Her  father,  alas  !  had  been  be- 
headed.    But,  poor  girl,  she  was  still  a  sharer 
of  his  flesh  and  blood.     Though  his  was  cold  ; 
and  lifeless,  hers  was  a  "  part  of  the  same."   ' 
Living  or  dead,  it  is  the  mightiest  tie.     It  i 
was  for  opinions  he  held  that  her  father's  | 
head  had  been   severed  from  its  body,  but  j 
whether  they  were  wicked  or  wise,  right  or 
wrong,  was  nothing  at  all  to  his  daughter. 
She  was  not  the  daughter  of  his  opinions  ; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  his  body,  and  when 
they  severed  his  in  two  her  own  was  greatly- 
strained,   and  pained,   and   faint,   and    sick^ 
To   dishonour  him,  they  put   his  head   uj> 
on  a  pole,  and  left  it  there  for  coarse  crowds 
to  come  and  stare  at  it  and  insult  it;  and  she 
could  not  bear   it — that   dear  face  she  had 
kissed  with  her  two   baby  lips,  that  beardj 
she  had  stroked  with  the   first  use  of   her 
childish  hands.     It  was  too  dreadful. 

Somehow,  quietly  and  quite  secretly,  no- 
body knows  how,  she  got  it  down  from  the» 
pole  where  the  king  had  had  it  put,  and 
carried  it  tenderly  away  and  hid  it  sacredly 


from  sight. 


She  knew  what  the  king  might 


do.  He  might  kill  her,  but  she  could  not. 
help  it ;  let  him  kill  her.  They  should  not 
stare  at  her  father's  poor  marred  face. 

The  daughter  was  found,  her  treasure 
taken  from  her,  and  she  herself  brought  for  • 
judgment  before  the  king.  But  the  heart  of" 
the  girl  touched  him.  It  was  all  so  beautifuL 
He  could  not  kill  her.  He  ordered  the  head 
to  be  given  to  her  and  that  she  should  be^ 
let  go. 

The  name  of  the  Greek  king  was  Creon. 
The  name  of  the  English  king  was  Henry  YIIL 
Henry  understood  the  girl's  reverence  for 
her   dear   dead,    admired  her,  and   let   her 

go- 
That  was  a  bit  of  "the  spirit  of  life" — the 
same  life  that  Avas  in  Jesus.  Henry  might 
not  know  it,  but  for  that  moment  he  was 
moved  with  the  feeling  of  God,  and  if  he  could, 
have  always  felt  so,  he  would  have  known, 
what  was  the  constant  fulness  of  Christ. 

So  remember  that  flesh  and  blood  is  our 
tie  to  one  another,  and  Jesus  took  it,  to  be- 
tied  to  us  too.  We  are  good  and  noble  as  we^ 
honour  it,  -whether  it  lies  on  a  bed  of  feathers 
or  of  straw,  and  is  in  a  sparrow  or  a  nian^ 
Let  us  cherish  it,  for  by  our  ways  to  it  we 
shall  alone  be  known  in  the  last  day. 


Mt8^'^^ 
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II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE   GERMAN    EMPRESS. 

It  is  well  that  the  Empress  Victoria,  in  spite  of  the 
dark  cloud  now  overshadowing  her  own  life,  can  find 
time  and  strength  to  remember  and  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  others.  The  visit  which  she  made  to  the 
districts  which  have  suffered  most  from  the  terrible 
floods  when  the  snow  melted,  the  interest  she  showed 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  her  sympathy 
with  those  who  had  lost  both  home  and  fortune 
in  a  few  hours,  will  go  far  to  destroy  the  prejudice 
against  her  which  at  present  exists  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  to  disprove  the  slanderous  charges 
which  are  circulated  by  her  foes.  It  is  a  hatred 
bom  and  bred  of  bitterness,  bigotry,  and  ignorance. 
Time  and  experience  will  drive  it  away,  and  its 
most  certain  cure  is  a  spirit  of  tender  compassion  for 
the  troubles  of  the  nation  and  an  ear  always  open 
to  their  cry. 

MORAL  EEFORK  IN  INDIA. 

The  Government  of  India  has  suddenly  discovered 
its  danger,  and  the  answer  given  by  Sir  John  Gorst 
a  few  nights  since  ia  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
mising that  the  obnoxious  circular,  if  authentic, 
should  at  once  be  cancelled,  and  explaining  that 
orders  had  already  been  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  organized  and  Hcensed  immorality, 
shows  how  little  power  of  resistance  evil  has  when  a 
resolute  attack  is  made  upon  it.  One  vigorous 
assault,  a  single  inrush  of  daylight,  and  the  thing  is 
doomed.  Even  before  Mrs.  Butler's  scathing  letter 
the  issue  was  certain. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

TKB  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  dramatic  in  the 
nruest  sense  than  the  two  great  meetings  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  last  month .  In  the  morn- 
ing all  was  full  of  exultation.  The  shadow  of  discord 
had  dispersed ;  the  financial  burden  was  growing 
lighter  every  hour  ;  workers  and  friends  were  in- 
spired with  new  joy,  hope,  and  enthusiasm,  when 
they  left  the  HaU.  But  by  the  evening,  when  they 
met  again,  aU  was  changed :  the  prevailing  tone  was 
one  of  resignation  instead  of  rapture.  There  was 
not  less  faith,  but  more  sorrow.  News  had  come  in 
the  interval  from  Central  Africa,  announcing  that 
Bishop  Parker,  Hannington's  successor,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  disease,  with  Mr.  Blackburn,  his  com- 
panion and  friend.  And  before  the  assembly  broke 
up  a  second  telegram  was  brought  in,  telling  them 
that  Cyril  Gordon,  the  young  missionary  at  Uganda, 
was  in  danger — in  peril  even  of  life.  Those  who 
were  there  say  that  they  will  never  forget  the 
solemnity  and  the  awe  of  that  hour.  They  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  martyrdom — to  see 
Christ  with  His  servants  in  the  fiimace  of  fire.  It 
gave  them  a  new  sense  of  the  dignity  and  the  glory 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 


THE  MORAVIANS   IN   GREENLAND. 

A  great  event  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
Moravian  Mission  in  Greenland.  "With  wonderful 
patience  their  teachers  are  content  to  live  and  labour 
year  after  year  among  races  far  down  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  winning  only  a  single  convert  here  and 
there  ;  for  five  years  indeed  they  baptized  only  one 
adult.  Now,  however,  they  seem  to  have  come  to  a 
turning-point.  In  the  summer  of  1886,  three  boats 
with  their  crews  put  in  to  Pamiagdluk  for  purposes 
of  trade,  and  the  missionaries  at  once  went  over  from 
their  head- quarters  at  Erederiksdal  to  do  what  they 
could  among  them.  This  did  not  seem  to  amount  to 
very  much,  for  they  gained  but  one  man  and  his 
farcdly,  six  persons  in  all,  who  remained  behind 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  went  away  again.  He 
told  the  missionaries  that  the  others  would  return  in 
the  following  summer,  but  naturally  they  did  not 
set  much  store  by  his  hopes.  However,  in  1887, 
when  the  summer  had  well  begun,  news  suddenly 
came  that  the  strangers  had  returned  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  before.  They  were  willing  and  glad 
to  listen  to  the  teachers,  especially  to  those  who 
knew  how  to  put  their  thoughts  in  the  simplest 
form.  In  the  end,  fifty  of  the  party  remained  be- 
hind, settled  at  Frederiksdal,  and  built  themselves 
houses  for  the  winter.  All  were  anxious  to  receive 
instruction  and  to  be  baptized.  Such  a  success  will 
send  the  missionaries  back  to  their  work  with  new 
hope  and  ardour. 

MR.  Jenkins's  resignation. 
The  Wesleyan  Conference  will  have  a  serious  task 
to  perform  in  finding  a  new  secretary  to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  has  served  the  Society  for 
many  years,  and  with  singular  power  and  devotion, 
but  he  feels  that  his  strength  is  not  what  it  once 
was,  and  is  unequal  to  the  growing  burden,  while  the 
time  needs  one  in  the  f  uU  vigour  of  manhood  ;  and 
feeling  this,  he  has  very  wisely  retired  from  duty 
before  becoming  unfit  for  it,  with  the  possibility  of 
serving  in  other  ways.  Opinions,  of  course,  differ 
widely  as  to  the  true  mission  policy,  as  they  differ  on 
all  other  serious  points.  Some  men  are  for  pressing 
onwards  at  all  risks,  others  would  advance  with 
caution  and  secure  each  step  before  going  farther. 
One  set  of  people  believe  in  systematic  and  dis- 
ciplined effort,  another  party  would  leave  each  mis- 
sionary a  free  hand.  But  in  spite  of  all  differences 
of  this  kind,  only  one  opinion  can  prevail  among  the 
friends  and  workers  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission— that 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  served  them  well,  and  that  his 
successor  will  have  a  high  ideal  at  which  to  aim. 

IV.— OUE  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

Death  has  been  kind  to  Mr.  Arnold ;  it  came  sud- 
denly and  gently,  in  the  very  form  he  would  have 
wished,  without  pain,  without  lingering,  and,  above 
all,  without  the  decay  of  body  or  mind.  He  has 
won  for  himself  a  great  place  in  our  literature,  and 
in  time  to  come  he  wiU  represent  at  least  one  side  of 
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life  and  though  fc  in  this  complex  nineteenth  century, 
— its  rejection  of  the  earlier  creed,  its  prevailing- 
moral  sadness  not  unrelieved  by  hope,  and  its  des- 
perate attempt  to  fashion  a  new  faith  which  may 
take  the  place  of  the  old.  Only  a  part  of  his  work, 
however,  will  really  live.  Others  who  come  after 
may  read  the  poems  in  which  he  expresses  the  sad- 
ness of  his  age  and  hear  in  them  the  echoes  of  their 
own  hearts ;  those  also  who  long"  to  rise  above  the 
lower  levels  of  life  may  find  inspiration  in  the  pages 
which  satirise  the  ideals  of  the  vulgar  and  deride 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  But  the  new  temple 
that  he  tried  to  rear  will  soon  crumble  away.  Men 
will  never  find  strength,  comfort,  or  hope  in  the  new 
a-eligion  which  he  pressed  upon  them,  with  a  set  of 
«mpty  phrases  put  in  place  of  the  old  facts.  They 
mounded  well  enough,  but  there  was  no  power  in 
them,  and  the  world  was  not  long  in  finding  it  out. 
His  wonderful  system,  with  a  Grod  reduced  to  a 
stream  of  tendency,  with  a  Christ  who  was  sweet 
^nd  reasonable,  master  of  a  strange  "secret"  but 
having  no  power  to  save,  was  but  a  bubble  after  all ; 
a  splendid  bubble,  if  you  will,  but  nothing  more, 
that  swelled  and  shone  and  sparkled  for  an  hour,  and 
then  burst  for  ever. 

HENEY  PEREOT  PAEKEE. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  a  year  since  Pdshop  Parker, 
whose  death  has  been  already  referred  to,  set  out 
from  England  to  take  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
murder  of  Bishop  Hannington.  He  was  no  untried 
man,  though  new  to  Africa,  but  had  already  won  a 
position  of  high  honour  and  great  influence,  due  to 
character  no  less  than  to  i)ower.  When  he  left  the 
University  in  1875  he  first  spent  three  years  in  a 
curacy  at  Exeter,  and  then  worked  for  nearly  seven 
years  at  Calcutta,  where  he  served  as  secretary  to  the 
CJhurch  Missionaiy  Society.  In  1885  he  returned  to 
England,  but  after  a  very  few  months  at  home,  went 
back  to  work  again.  At  this  time  his  heart  was  set 
on  organizing  a  self-supporting  mission  among  the 
Oonds  of  Central  India,  and  had  he  been  frefe,  he 
would  have  devoted  his  time  and  strength  to  this 
work.  But  the  call  came,  and  he  obeyed  it.  "Self," 
as  the  Rev.  E,.  P.  Ashe  wrote,  "had  no  part  in  him." 
He  abandoned  his  own  plans,  and  accepted  the 
Bishopric  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  He  became 
bishop,  as  he  said,  of  "a  handful  of  sick  clergy," 
almost  lost  among  the  masses  of  heathen,  and  had  to 
bear,  unaided  and  alone,  an  enormous  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility and  peril.  But  he  was  making  way.  His 
last  letters  showed  how  ho  had  already  inspii'ed  with 
his  own  spirit  those  labouring  under  his  direction  ; 
how  he  had  softened  asperity,  and  cleared  away  mis- 
understandings. Short  as  his  term  of  service  in 
Africa  was,  it  has  not  been  aU  in  vain.  And  now 
the  old  problem  is  before  the  Society  once  again. 
Two  bishops  have  fallen  in  two  years.  Who  wiU 
come  forward  and  fill  the  empty  place  ? 

I'EOFESSOU   LEONE   LEVI. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Levi  closes  a  career  of  exceptional 
usefulness.  Without  any  profound  gifts  of  originality, 


his  indefatigable  industry  and  earnest  conscientious- 
ness produced  a  series  of  works  that  gained  him  a  high 
place  among  European  statisticians  ;  while  his  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  commercial  legislation  have 
been  abundantly  fruitful.  To  those  who  knew  him 
his  greatest  charm  lay  in  his  bright  religious  character. 
A  native  of  Italy  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  * '  sunny 
south ' '  in  mind  and  disposition,  his  cheery  laugh 
and  ready  smile  seemed  often  to  throw  a  uniqn' 
brightness  over  the  graver  Presbyterians  amoii 
whom  he  was  always  so  active  a  worker.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  mission  in  Golden  Lane, 
where  many  have  followed  in  his  steps,  and  which 
stiU  continues  its  labours  in  a  neighbouring  alley. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  described  in  our  own 
pages  the  good  work  among  Italians  in  London, 
which  owed  its  origin  chiefly  to  himself  and  which 
retained  his  interest  to  the  end.  To  young  men  he 
was  greatly  drawn.  His  evening  lectures  at  King's  . 
College  were  amongst  the  earliest  steps  in  a  move-  \ 
ment  which  has  since  developed  so  variously.  But 
perhaps  his  chief  delight  was  to  gather  at  his  home, 
for  an  evening's  social  intercourse,  young  men  living 
in  lonely  lodgings  in  London.  At  such  times  his 
own  overflowing  cheerfulness  and  the  quiet,  Scotch, 
motherly  carefulness  of  his  devoted  wife  threw  a 
charm  over  the  gatherings  that  made  them  certain 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Their  full  value  can  only  be  , 
estunated  by  those  who  know  what  young  men's 
life  is  in  "  Tempted  London." 

ME.    p.    W.    CHESSON. 

By  Mr.  Chesson's  death  native  races  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  lose  one  of  their  truest  friends  and 
most  loyal  champions.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society,  and  it  would  be  diificult  to  overrate 
the  services  which  he  and  those  alhed  with  him  have 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  civilisation 
during  that  period.  It  has  been  a  time  of  great  and 
rapid  expansion.  Our  colonists  have  been  pressing 
into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  the  habits  and 
the  appliances  of  civilised  life  among  tribes  hitherto 
barbarians.  At  every  point  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict of  races.  Strength  has  almost  invariably  been 
on  the  side  of  the  invaders,  while  the  natives,  but 
for  the  aid  of  friends  who  could  plead  their  cause  in 
England  and  bring  influence  to  bear  on  their  behalf, 
would  have  been  almost  universally  trampled  down 
or  extci'minated.  Throughout  the  long  scenes  of 
controversies  which  have  thus  arisen,  Mr.  Cliesson 
always  spoke  with  exceptional  force.  He  was  a 
man  of  long  experience,  of  great  knowledge,  was 
inspired  by  genuine  feeling  and  by  a  passion  for 
even  justice.  He  was  able  to  save  our  national  re- 
putation from  many  a  foul  blot  and  to  secure  that 
our  prosperity  in  other  lands  should  not  be  based 
upon  the  misery  of  races  too  weak  for  us  to  feel  their 
wrath  and  too  remote  for  us  to  hear  their  cries. 
Even  as  it  is,  our  record  is  black  enough  ;  and  but 
for  Mr.  Chesson  and  his  fellow-workers,  it  would 
have  been  ton  times  darkar  stiU. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

that  day  commenced  for 


FROM  that  day  commenced  for  Nansie 
and  her  uncle  the  hard  and  bitter 
battle  of  life.  All  that  had  gone  before  was 
light  in  comparison.  Without  money,  with- 
out friends  in  a  position  to  give  them  prac- 
tical assistance,  they  had  to  depend  upon 
themselves  for  the  barest  necessities.  Con- 
fident and  hopeful  as  he  was,  Mr.  Loveday 
found  it  impossible  to  raise  a  new  business 
ut  of  the  ashes  of  the  fire  which  had  ruined 


m 

^H"  I  must  begin  again,"  he  said. 

^KEad  any  employment  offered    he   would 

^Hve    accepted   it,  however  uncongenial  it 

might  have  been  ;  but  nothing  came  his  way. 

Golden  apples  only  fall  to  those  who  have 

already  won  fortune's   favours.      To  those 

«st  in  need  of  them  they  are  but  visions. 
Se  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  waste  his 
le ;  besides,  he  knew  how  precious  it  was. 
An  idle  day  now  would  be  inviting  even 
harder  punishment  in  the  future.  As  the 
mountain  would  not  come  to  Mahomet, 
Mahomet  went  to  the  mountain — that  is,  to 
a  newspaper  office,  where  he  laid  out  a  shil- 
ling or  two  in  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  and 
bravely  hawked  his  wares  in  the  most  likely 
thoroughfares.  The  day's  labour  over  he 
found  himself  the  richer  by  nineteen  pence. 

to  Nansie  gaily, 
little  while  we 


Come,  now,"  he  said 


"  that  is  not  so  bad.     In  a 
shall  grow  rich." 

His  thought  was,  not  that  nineteen  pence 
a-day  would  make  them  rich,  but  would  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Strange  that  in 
this  the  most  civilised  of  countries  we  should 
snatch  a  phrase  pregnant  with  terror  from 
savage  times  and  savage  lands. 

"The  great  difficulty,"  he  said,  "is  my 
voice.  Young  rascals  beat  me  with  their 
lungs.  They  ring  out  the  news ;  I  can  but 
quaver  out  the  tempting  morsels  of  murders 
and  suicides.  How  I  envy  the  youngsters  ! 
pi  I  shall  manage,  I  shall  manage." 

~^oth  he  and  Nansie  had  secret  thoughts 

dch  they  kept  from  each  other. 
Three  mouths  to  feed,"  thought  Nansie. 
would  be  easier  for  him  had  he  but  his 


f*  She  must  not  think  she  is  a  burden  to 
Mr.  Loveday,  "  or  I  shall  lose 


thought 
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He  would  have  sufTered  anything  to  pre- 
vent a  separation.  Strong  human  links 
grew  out  of  her  helplessness;  he  was 
Nansie's  protector,  and  it  made  him  glad. 
In  those  earlj^  days  of  the  new  struggle  she 
could  do  nothing  to  help  the  home,  which 
consisted  of  two  very  small  rooms  at  the  top 
of  a  working  man's  house.  The  fright  of 
the  fire  had  weakened  her,  and  weeks  passed 
before  she  was  strong  enough  to  put  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Her  uncle  did  not 
tell  her  of  his  visit  to  Kingsley's  father; 
silence  was  the  truest  mercy.  And  it  hap- 
pened that  within  a  very  short  time  doubts 
of  Kingsley's  faithfulness  and  honesty  rose 
in  his  mind.  The  cause  of  this  lay  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  day  of  the  fire  no  letter 
from  Kingsley  reached  them.  It  made  him 
indignant  to  note  Nansie's  sufferings  as  day 
after  day  passed  by  without  news. 

"Do  you  think  the  letters  have  miscar- 
ried ? "  she  asked. 

"Letters  don't  miscarry,"  replied  Mr. 
Loveday. 

She  looked  at  him  apprehensively;  his 
voice,  if  not  his  words,  conveyed  an  accusar^ 
tion  against  the  absent  one. 

"You  believe  he  has  not  written,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  sure  he  has  not  written,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday. 

"  Then  something  must  have  happened  to- 
him,"  she  cried.  "  He  is  ill  and  penniless, 
and  I  cannot  help  him !  " 

"If  I  had  but  a  magic  ring,"  thought  Mr. 
Loveday,  but  he  said  no  word  aloud. 

He  reasoned  the  matter  out  with  himself. 
On  one  side  an  innocent,  unworldly,  trustful 
woman  of  the  people ;  on  the  other,  the  sort 
of  a  man  of  fabulous  wealth  awakened  from 
his  dream.  For  this  summer  lover,  here 
was  a  life  of  poverty  and  struggle ;  there  a. 
life  of  luxury  and  ease.  To  judge  by  human 
laws,  or  rather,  by  the  laws  which  governed 
the  class  to  which  Kingsley  Manners  be- 
longed, which  path  would  the  young  man 
choose  1  "  It  is  more  than  likely,"  thought 
Mr.  Loveday,  "  that  the  scoundrel  has  made 
his  peace  with  his  father,  and  has  resolved  to 

cast  her  off.     But  he  is  her  husband  " 

His  contemplations  were  suddenly  arrested. 
Words  uttered  by  Kingsley's  father  reciu-red 
to  him.  "I  speak  of  it  as  a  marriage, 
although  I  have   my  reasons  for  doubting 
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whether  it  could  have  been  legally  entered 
into."  What  if  there  was  some  foundation 
for  these  words  1  What  if  they  were  true  1 
He  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  Nansie  of  this. 
She  would  have  regarded  it  as  base  and  dis- 
loyal, and  the  almost  certain  result  would 
have  been  to  part  them  for  ever.  So  he 
held  his  peace,  out  of  fear  for  himself,  out  of 
pity  for  her. 

Thus  three  months  passed.  Nansie  had 
regained  her  physical  strength,  but  her  heart 
was  charged  with  woe. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this  suspense  any  longer," 
she  said  to  her  uncle.  "I  will  go  to 
Kingsley's  father,  and  ask  him  if  he  has 
received  any  news  of  my  husband." 

Mr.  Loveday  did  not  attempt  to  dissuade 
her ;  he  thought  that  good  might  come  of  the 
visit,  if  only  in  the  opening  of  Nansie's  eyes 
to  Kingsley's  perfidy,  of  which  by  this  time 
he  was  fully  convinced.  He  did  not  offer  to 
accompany  her,  knowing  that  it  would  lessen 
the  chances  of  Mr.  Manners 's  seeing  her. 

She  went  early  in  the  morning,  and  sent 
up  her  name  to  the  great  contractor,  and  re- 
ceived his  reply  that  he  would  not  receive 
her.  She  lingered  a  moment  or  two,  and 
cast  an  imploring  glance  at  the  man-servant 
as  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  reverse  the 
fiat,  but  the  man  looked  impassively  first 
at  hei'  then  at  the  door,  and  she  left  the 
house. 

AVhat  a  grand,  stately  house  it  was  !  It 
almost  made  her  giddy  to  look  to  the  top. 
She  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
watching  the  door  through  which  she  had 
just  passed  ;  her  mind  was  made  up  to  wait, 
and  at  all  risks  to  accost  Mr.  Manners  when 
he  came  out.  She  had  never  seen  him,  but 
she  was  sure  she  would  know  him  when  he 
appeared.  Kingsley  had  shown  her  the 
portrait  of  his  father,  and  the  likeness  be- 
tween them  would  render  mistake  impos- 
sible. She  wondered  whether  it  would  have 
assisted  her  to  bring  her  baby  girl,  and  won- 
dered, too,  how  a  man  so  rich  and  powerful 
as  Mr.  Manners  could  have  the  heart  to  be- 
have so  harshly  to  his  only  child.  She  had 
gone  no  farther  than  the  entrance  hall  of  the 
stately  mansion,  but  the  evidences  of  wealth 
which  met  her  eyes  had  impressed  her  more 
deeply  than  ever  with  the  sacrifice  Kingsley 
had  made  for  her  sake.  A  sense  of  wrong- 
doing came  to  her.  She  should  not  have 
accepted  the  sacrifice.  She  should  have 
thought  of  the  future,  and  should  not  have 
allowed  herself  to  be  led  away  by  the  im- 
petuous passion  of  her  lover.  Even  the  duty 
she  owed  to  her  dear  father  had  been  ne- 


glected, and  she  had  taken  the  most  solemn 
step  in  life  without  consulting  him.  It  was 
too  late  to  turn  back  now,  but  could  she  not 
atone  for  the  wrong  she  had  done  1  If  she 
said  to  Kingsley,  "Dear  husband,  let  us 
part ;  return  to  your  father's  home,  to  your 
father's  heart,  and  I  will  never  trouble  you 
more ; "  would  he  accept  the  atonement  1 
Would  he,  would  he  ?  A  chill  fell  upon  her 
heart,  like  the  touch  of  an  icy  hand,  but  the 
sweet  remembrances  of  the  past,  of  the  vows 
they  had  exchanged,  of  the  undying  love 
they  had  pledged  to  each  other,  brought 
gleams  of  sunshine  to  her.  Kingsley  had 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  her  for  weal  and  woe. 
She  would  work,  she  would  slave  for  him, 
and  he  should  never  hear  one  word  of  com- 
plaining from  her  lips.  If  only  they  were 
together  again  !  They  could  be  happy  on  a 
very  little ;  she  would  make  him  happy ; 
she  would  be  bright  and  cheerful  always,  and 
he  would  draw  gladness  from  her.  Their 
baby  was  at  home,  waiting  for  a  father's 
kisses,  for  a  father's  love.  If  he  needed  a 
stronger  incentive  to  be  true  and  faithful,  he 
would  find  it  in  his  child.  Upon  the  mere 
suggestion  of  this  possibility  she  stood  up  m 
defence  of  him.  No  stronger  incentive  v, 
needed  than  the  ties  which  already  bouna 
them  together.  But  where  was  he  1  What 
was  the  reason  of  his  long  and  heart-break- 
ing silence  ? 

She  walked  slowly  up  and  down  for  an 
hour  and  more,  never  losing   sight  of   the 
door  of  the  rich  man's  house.     She  was  <1 
termined  not  to  go  away  without  seeing  hii 
if  she  had  to  remain  the  whole  of  the  d;i 
It  was  a  weary,  anxious  time,  and  it  m  ; 
fortunate  for  her  that   she  had   not   much 
longer  to  wait.     The  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Manners  came  forth. 

How  like  he  was  to  Kingsley  ! — only  thp^ 
his  face  was  harder,  and  that  all  that  ^\ 
gentle  and  tender  in  Kingsley's  face  was  (i 
picted   in  his  father's  in  hard,  stern  liiu 
But   the   likeness   was    unmistakable.      Ho 
stopped  as  she  glided  swiftly  to  his  side  arid 
timidly  touched  his  sleeve. 

"Well?" 

His  voice  was  as  hard  and  stern  as  his 
face,  and  if  she  had  not  nerved  herself  to 
her  task  the  opportunity  would  have  been 
lost. 

"  You  would  not  see  me  when  I  called  at 
your  house,  sir,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  wait- 
ing for  you  here." 

He  did  not  ask  who  she  was,  and  he 
showed  no  sign  that  he  was  touched  by  her 
gentle,  pleading  manner. 
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"What  do  you  want?" 

"  I  came,  sir,  to  ask  if  you  had  any  news 
of  " — she  stopped  short  at  the  name  of  Kings- 
ley  ;  he  might  have  resented  it  as  a  famih- 
arity — "of  your  son." 

"Why  come  to  me?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  sir,"  said  Nansie  humbly, 
"  whether  I  dreaded  or  hoped  that  you  might 
relieve  me  of  the  trouble  which  is  oppress- 
ing me ;  but  you  may  have  heard  from  him 
lately." 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  him." 

"  Do  you  know  nothing  of  him,  sir  1 " 

"  Nothing ;  nor  do  I  wish  to  know.  When 
he  left  my  house  he  was  aware  that  the  step 
he  took  put  an  end  to  all  relations  between 
us.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  my 
purpose.  He  chose  his  course  deliberately, 
and  set  me  at  defiance." 

"  No,  sir,  no  !  "  cried  Nansie.  "  He  had 
no  thought  of  that." 

"  Words  do  not  alter  acts.  He  owed  me 
a  plain  duty,  and  he  ignored  it  for  a  stranger. 
The  lures  you  used  to  entangle  and  ruin  him 
have  proved  effectual.  You  led  him  on  to 
his  destruction,  and  you  are  reaping  what 
you  have  sown.     Finish  your  errand." 

"It  is  finished,  sir,"  said  Nansie,  turning 
mournfully  away.  "I  cannot  doubt  that 
you  have  spoken  truly,  and  that  you  have 
not  heard  from  my  husband.  The  last  time 
he  wrote  to  me  he  was  in  sore  distress,  with- 
out means  to  return  home.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  be  able  to  send  him  a  little 
money,  but  my  hope  was  destroyed  by  a 
calamity  which  beggared  the  only  friend  I 
have." 

"I  have  heard  something  in  the  same 
strain.     You  sent  this  only  friend  to  me," 

"No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Do  you  mean  my 
uncle?" 

"  I  mean  him.  He  came  to  me,  as  you 
know,  and  asked  me  for  a  sum  of  money  to 
send  abroad  to  my  son." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  know  it." 

"  Which,  doubtless,"  continued  Mr.  Man- 
ners, ignoring  the  contradiction,  "he  would 
have  pocketed,  with  the  satisfactory  thought 
that  he  had  got  something  out  of  me." 

"  You  do  my  uncle  great  injustice,  sir.  He 
is  noble  and  generous,  and  I  honour  him 
with  my  whole  heart." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  and  there 
was  a  deeper  sternness  in  his  voice,  "it  is 
among  the  class  to  which  you  and  he  belong, 
and  into  which  you  have  dragged  my  son, 
that  honour  and  nobility  are  to  be  found.  I 
have  had  experience  of  it.  Once  more, 
h  your  errand." 


■^us 


"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  sir.  I  fear 
to  anger  you." 

"  Your  real  purpose  in  seeking  me  was  to 
beg  for  money." 

"  Indeed  not,  sir.    I  had  no  such  purpose." 

"  And  would  not  accept  it  if  I  offered  it  ? " 

"  I  cannot  with  truth  say  that,  sir.  We 
are  so  poor  that  the  pride  I  once  had  is 
broken.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  think 
you  have  no  intention  of  offering  it." 

"  I  have  none." 

She  bowed,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road ;  but  before  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  she  heard  his  ^ce,  accosting  her. 

"  It  is  in  my  mind  to  say  something  to  you." 

She  turned  to  him,  with  a  sudden  hope. 
Had  he  relented  ?  Had  her  distress  softened 
his  heart  toward  her  ?  A  glance  at  his  face 
dispelled  the  hope.  There  was  in  it  no  sign 
of  pity. 

"  Accompany  me  to  my  house,"  he  said. 

Bewildered  and  surprised  she  walked  by 
his  side  in  silence,  and  they  entered  the  man- 
sion together. 

"  You  would  probably  like,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "  to  have  some  better  knowledge  than 
you  at  present  possess  of  the  position  which, 
by  his  disobedience  and  unfilial  conduct,  my 
son  has  forfeited." 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

He  conducted  her  through  some  of  the 
principal  apartments,  which  had  been  fur- 
nished and  decorated  in  a  princely  style. 
The  pictures,  the  sculptures,  the  bric-a-brac 
were  of  the  choicest  character.  Her  feet 
sank  in  the  thick  soft  carpets,  and  her  heart 
fainted  within  her  as  she  followed  Mr.  Man- 
ners through  the  sumptuously  appointed 
rooms.  He  paused  before  one,  and  throwing 
open  the  door, 

"You  may  enter;  it  was  my  son's  bed- 
room." 

She  obeyed  him,  a  rush  of  tears  almost 
blinding  her;  Mr.  Manners  remained  out- 
side. She  saw,  not  a  bedroom,  but  a  suite  of 
rooms  luxuriously  furnished;  a  library  of 
costly  books;  rare  old  engravings  on  the 
walls;  a  bath-room  fitted  up  with  all  the 
newest  appliances  ;  everything  that  money 
could  purchase  to  make  a  man's  life  pleasant 
and  devoid  of  care.  She  remained  there  but 
a  short  time ;  the  contrast  between  these 
rooms  and  the  miserable  attics  which  she  and 
her  uncle  occupied,  and  to  which  she  hoped 
to  welcome  Kingsley,  appalled  her.  When 
she  rejoined  Mr.  Manners  in  the  passage,  he 
led  her  down-stairs,  and  ushered  her  into  his 
study. 
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"You  may  sit  down,"  he  said. 

She  was  tired,  wretched,  and  dispirited, 
and  she  accepted  the  ungracious  invitation. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  my 
wealth,"  he  said ;  "  what  you  have  seen 
affords  proof  of  it.  And  all  that  you  have 
seen,  with  means  sufficient  to  keep  it  up  ten 
times  over,  would  have  been  my  son's  had 
you  not  marred  his  career.  I  will  not  do 
you  an  injustice  ;  you  have  surprised  me  ; 
I  thought  that  my  son  had  taken  up  with 
a  common,  vulgar  woman ;  I  find  myself 
mistaken." 

Again  animated  by  hope,  she  looked  up  ; 
again  her  hope  was  destroyed  by  the  stern 
face  she  gazed  upon. 

"  It  is  because  I  see  that  you  are  superior 
to  what  I  anticipated  that  I  am  speaking  to 
you  now.  Doubtless  my  son  has  informed 
you  that  by  my  own  unaided  exertions  I 
have  raised  myself  to  what  I  am."  She 
bowed  her  head.  "  The  pleasure  of  success 
was  great,  and  was  precious  to  me,  not  so 
much  for  wealth  itself,  but  for  a  future  I  had 
mapped  out,  in  which  my  son  was  to  play 
the  principal  part.  With  him  absent,  with 
him  parted  from  me,  this  future  vanishes,  and 
I  am  left  with  the  dead  fruits  of  a  life  of 
successful  labour.    Who  is  to  blame  for  this  ? " 

She  held  up  her  hands  appealingly,  but  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  action. 

"Y"ou  are  therefore  my  enemy,  and  not 
only  my  enemy,  but  my  son's.  With  my  as- 
sistance, with  my  wealth  and  position  to  help 
him,  he  would  have  risen  to  be  a  power  in 
the  land.  You  have  destroyed  a  great  future ; 
you  have  deprived  him  of  fame  and  distinct- 
tion ;  but  there  is  a  remedy,  and  it  is  to 
propose  this  remedy  to  you  that  I  invited 
you  into  my  house.  Your  speech  is  that  of 
an  educated  person,  and  you  must  be  well 
able  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong. 
What  your  real  character  is  I  may  learn  be- 
fore we  part  to-day.  I  will  assume,  for  in- 
stance, that  you  are  nothing  but  an  adven- 
turess, a  schemer — do  not  interrupt  me ;  the 
illustration  is  necessary  to  what  I  have  to 
say.  You  may  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
I  assume  the  possibility  to  give  force  to  a 
statement  I  shall  make  without  any  chance 
of  a  misunderstanding.  It  is  this.  Sup- 
posing you  played  upon  my  son's  feelings 
because  of  my  being  a  rich  man,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  if  not  at  once,  in  a  little  while 
I  should  open  my  purse  to  you,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  know  that  there  is  not  the 
remotest  possibility  of  such  an  expectation 
being  realised.     Do  you  understand  V 

She  did  not  reply  in  words ;  the  fear  that 


she  might  further  anger  him  kept  her  silent ; 
she  made  a  motion  which  he  interpreted 
into  assent,  and  accepting  it  so,  continued. 

"  Assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  did 
not  weigh  the  consequences  of  your  conduct, 
and  that  you  had  some  sort  of  liking  for  my 
son " 

"I  tnily  loved  him,  sir,"  she  could  not 
refrain  from  saying. 

"It  shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  If  you 
love  him  truly  you  will  be  willing  to  make  u 
sacrifice  for  him." 

"  To  make  him  happy,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone,  "  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween you,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life." 

"  But  it  is  not  yours  to  sacrifice.  Some- 
thing less  will  do.  On  one  condition,  and 
on  one  condition  only,  will  I  receive  and  for- 
give my  son." 

And  then  he  paused  ;  it  was  not  that  the 
anguish  expressed  in  her  face  turned  him 
from  his  purpose,  but  that  he  wished  her  to 
be  quite  calm  to  consider  his  proposition. 

"  I  am  listening,  sir." 

"The  condition  is  that  you  shall  take  a 
step  which  shall  separate  you  from  my  son 
for  ever." 

"What  step,  sir  f ' 

"  There  are  other  lands,  far  away,  in  which, 
under  another  name,  you  can  live  with  your 
imcle.  You  shall  have  ample  means;  you 
shall  have  wealth  secured  to  you  so  long  as 
you  observe  the  conditions ;  you  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way;  you  will  be 
able  to  live  a  Hfe  of  ease  and  comfort " 

He  did  not  proceed.  There  wds  that  in 
her  face  which  arrested  his  flow  of  language 

"  Is  Kingsley  to  be  consulted  in  this,  sir  : 

"To  be  consulted?  Cei-tainly  not.  He 
is  not  to  know  it." 

"ShaU  I  be  at  liberty  to  write  and  tell 
him  that  it  is  for  his  good  I  am  leaving 
him?" 

"  You  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate with  him  in  any  way,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly." 

"  He  is  to  suppose  that  I  have  deserted 
him?" 

"  He  is  to  suppose  what  he  pleases.  That 
will  not  be  your  affair." 

Indignation  gave  Nansie  courage.  "  Is  it 
to  be  yours,  sir  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  demanded  Mr. 
Manners,  frowning. 

"That  you  will  have  the  power  to  invent 
some  story  to  my  discredit,  and  that  your 
son  shall  be  made  to  believe  I  am  not  worthy 
of  him.     That  is  my  meaning,  sir." 

"  Do  you   think  you  are  serving  him  or 
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yourself   by  the  tone   you  are  adopting  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Manners,  rising  from  his  chair. 

It  wa^  an  indication  to  Nansie,  and  she 
obeyed  it  and  stood  before  him. 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  that,  sir ;  I  am 
thinking  only  of  what  is  right.  Forgive  me 
for  having  intruded  myself  upon  you,  and 
allow  me  to  leave  you.  If  your  son  is 
living — sometimes  in  my  despair  I  fear  the 
worst,  he  has  been  so  long  silent — and  re- 
turns home,  perhaps  you  will  inform  him 
of  the  proposition  you  have  made  to  me  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  received  it." 

"  That  is  a  threat  that  you  will  do  so." 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not ;  he  will  hear  nothing 
from  me.  Heaven  forbid  that  by  any  future 
act  of  mine  I  should  help  to  widen  the 
breach  between  you  !     Good  morning,  sir." 

She  did  not  make  her  uncle  acquainted 
with  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Manners 
and  herself ;  she  simply  said  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners had  refused  to  see  her,  that  she  had 
waited  for  him  in  the  street,  and  that  she 
had  learnt  from  him  that  he  had  not  heard 
from  Kingsley. 

"Did  he  speak  kindly  to  you?"   asked 
jjMf.  Loveday. 

^H*  No  ;  he  is  bitterly  incensed  agninst  me, 

Rml  looks  upon  me  with  aversion.     If  I  had 

ever  a  hope  that  he  Avould  relent  towards  us, 

it  is  gone  now  for  ever.     Uncle,  is  it  my 

fancy  that  you  are  looking  strangely  at  me  V 

"  Your  fancy,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Love- 
day,  with  a  smile  which  he  endeavoured 
to  make  cheerful.  "Why  should  I  look 
strangely  at  you  ?  Your  interview  with 
Mr.  Manners  has  unnerved  you." 

"  Y^es/'  said  Nansie,  "it  must  be  so. 
When  Kingsley  returns  he  must  not  know 
of  my  visit  to  his  father.  It  will  make  him 
angry  and  uncomfortable." 

"I  shall  not  tell  him,  my  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

When  Kingsley  returns  !  Nansie  sup-  i 
pressed  a  sigh  as  she  uttered  the  words  ;  but 
the  unspoken  thought  was  in  her  mind. 
Would  he  ever  return  ?  She  flew  to  her 
baby  as  to  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary,  but  her 
heart  was  very  heavy. 

It  was  not  her  fancy  that  her  uncle  had 
looked  strangely  at  her,  and  he  had  not  be- 
haved ingenuously  in  his  reply  to  her  ques- 
tion. He  had  deep  cause  for  uneasiness,  and 
his  duty  seemed  to  lie,  for  the  present,  in  the 
effort  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  ominous 
news  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
during  her  visit  to  Kingsiey's  father. 


On  the  previous  day,  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  papers  he  sold  in  the  streets  he  no- 
ticed a  paragraph  to  which  he  had  paid  no 
particular  attention.  It  was  simply  the 
record  of  an  accident  on  a  German  railway, 
in  which  ten  persons  had  been  killed  and 
considerably  more  than  that  number  seri- 
ously hurt.  No  particulars  were  given,  and 
no  names  were  mentioned.  In  the  first 
edition  of  this  day's  evening  papers  Mr.  Love- 
day read  the  following  : 

"  Further  particulars  have  reached  us  of 
the  railway  accident  in  Germany,  but  its 
precise  cause  still  remains  unexplained.  It 
appears  that  the  train  was  conveying  nearly 
two  hundred  travellers,  of  whom  ten  met 
their  death,  as  w^as  stated  yesterday,  and 
twenty -three  were  seriously  injured.  Among 
the  dead  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Seymour,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Manners,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  tra- 
velling with  Mr.  Seymour  as  a  kind  of  com- 
panion or  secretary.  These  two  are  the  only 
English  names  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  list 
given  of  killed  and  wounded.  Mr.  Manners 
is  one  of  those  who  were  seriously  injured ; 
he  lies  now  in  a  precarious  state  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  any  information 
being  obtained  from  him  which  would  enable 
the  authorities  to  communicate  with  his 
relatives  or  the  relatives  of  Mr.  Seymour.  As 
to  the  latter,  however,  some  important  dis- 
coveries have  already  been  made  through 
documents  found  upon  his  person.  Eeticence 
has  been  observed  in  making  these  particulars 
public,  but  sufficient  is  known  to  warrant  the 
statement  that,  despite  the  EngKsh  name 
under  which  he  travelled,  he  is  by  nationality 
a  Russian,  and  that  he  occupied  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  a  certain  secret  revolutionary 
society  whose  aim  it  is  to  spread  discontent 
and  disaff"ection  among  the  working  classes 
on  the  Continent." 

It  was  this  paragraph  which  caused  Mr. 
Loveday  so  much  anxiety.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  that  the  Mr.  Manners  referred  to 
was  Nansie's  husband ;  the  association  of  his 
name  with  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  rendered 
this  a  certainty,  and  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Love- 
day that  the  personal  injuries  he  had  met 
with  in  the  railway  accident  were  not  the 
only  dangers  which  threatened  him.  Mr. 
Loveday  could  not  immediately  make  up  his 
mind  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  acquaint 
Nansie  with  what  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. It  was  very  unlikely  that  she  would 
otherwise  hear  of  it,  for  the  reason  that  she 
never  read  the  newspapers ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  lived  an  accident  so 
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remote  would  pass  unnoticed,  and  thus  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  keep  her  in  ignorance 
of  her  husband's  peril.  Kingsley's  father 
could  not  have  known  anything  of  this  when 
he  and  Nansie  were  together,  or  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  made  some  reference  to 
it. 

What  was  best  to  be  done  ?  That  was  the 
question  which  was  perplexing  Mr.  Loveday. 
To  take  any  practical  step  was  out  of  his 
power,  because  that  would  entail  the  expen- 
diture of  money  which  he  did  not  possess. 
He  and  Nansie  were  living  now  literally  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  the  day's  earnings  sufficed 
for  bare  daily  food  ;  they  had  not  a  shilling 
fco  spare  from  the  inexorable  necessities  of 
existence.  To  make  another  appeal  to  Mr. 
Manners  would  be  worse  than  useless ;  it 
would  bring  fresh  insults  and  revilings  upon 
them  from  the  stern  millionaire  whose  heart 
was  steeled  against  the  calls  of  common  hu- 
manity. Thus  did  he  argue  with  himself  as  to 
the  good  that  would  be  done  by  making  the 
disclosure  to  Nansie ;  it  would  but  intensify 
the  sorrow  caused  by  Kingsley's  silence  into 
a  toi:ture  which  would  be  unendurable.  If 
any  useful  end  could  have  been  served  by 
letting  Nansie  into  the  secret  of  her  hus- 
band's peril,  Mr.  Loveday  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  inform  her  of  it ;  but,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  the  distress  of  mind  occasioned 
by  the  revelation  would  add  misery  to 
misery;  and  after  some  long  consideration 
of  the  matter  he  determined  to  keep  the 
matter  to  himself,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Meanwhile  he  watched  the  papers  for  further 
information  of  the  railway  accident,  but  for 
some  time  saw  no  reference  to  it.  One  day, 
however,  the  following  paragraph  arrested 
his  attention  : 

"  With  respect  to  Mr.  Seymour  who  met 
his  death  in  the  railway  accident  in  Ger- 
many, the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
fully  reported  in  our  columns,  it  is  now  cer- 
tain that  he  was  by  birth  a  Russian,  and 
that  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  intimately 
connected  with  conspiracies  against  law  and 
order.  The  documents  found  upon  his  per- 
son were  of  such  a  character,  and  were  so 
drawn  out,  as  to  destroy  the  hope  that  was 
entertained  that  they  would  lead  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  members  of  the  secret  societies 
with  which  he  was  associated.  Great  pains 
had  evidently  been  taken — probably  from 
day  to  day — to  do  away  with  all  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  would  incriminate 
others,  and  this  is  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  conspiracies  in  which 
he  was  engaged.     With  respect  to  the  Mr. 


Manners  who  met  with  serious  injuries,, 
nothing  to  directly  implicate  him  has  come 
to  light.  The  strongest  point  against  him  is 
the  fact  of  his  having  travelled  for  many 
months  with  Mr.  Seymour  on  apparently 
confidential  relations.  Papers  found  in  his. 
possession  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is- 
the  son  of  the  great  contractor,  Mr.  Valentine 
Manners,  whose  name  is  known  all  the  world 
over." 

In  the  following  day's  paper  Mr.  Loveday 
read  a  letter  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sir, — It  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  that 
I  have  not  been  in  any  way  acquainted  with 
the  late  movements  and  proceedings  of  my 
son,  Mr.  Kingsley  Manners,  who  is  reported 
to  have  met  with  serious  injuries  in  a  railway 
accident  in  Germany,  nor  have  I  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Mr.  Seymour  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  as  companion. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"  Valentine  Manners." 

That  was  all.  Although  Mr.  Loveday 
carefully  searched  the  papers  day  after  day 
he  saw  no  further  reference  to  the  matter ;  it 
dropped  out  of  sight  as  it  were,  and  the 
faint  interest  it  had  excited  in  the  public 
mind  appeared  to  have  died  completely  away. 
The  hard  battle  of  life  continued  sadly  and 
monotonously,  without  the  occurrence  of  one 
cheering  incident  to  lighten  the  days;  and 
as  time  wore  on  Nansie  ceased  to  speak  to 
her  uncle  of  the  beloved  husband  who  was 
either  dead  or  had  forgotten  her.  In  her 
sad  musings  upon  the  question  of  death  or 
forgetfulness,  she  did  not  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue.  Had  she  been  compelled  to  do 
so,  she  would  have  stabbed  herself  with  the 
torture  that  Kingsley  was  dead  ;  for  that  he 
could  have  forgotten  her,  and  that  he  could 
be  systematically  neglecting  her,  was  in  her 
faithful,  chivalrous  heart  impossible.  All  that 
she  could  do  was  to  wait,  although  hope  was- 
almost  dead  within  her. 

At  an  unexpected  moment,  however,  the 
question  was  solved. 

It  was  evening.  Mr.  Loveday  had  not 
returned  from  his  daily  labours,  and  Nansie 
had  put  her  baby  asleep  in  her  cradle,  and 
had  gone  out  to  execute  some  small  house- 
hold duties.  She  hurried  through  them  a& 
quickly  as  possible,  and  returning  home,  had 
almost  reached  the  street  door  of  the  house 
in  which  she  lived,  when  a  voice  at  her  back 
said, 

"  It  is  Nansie  ! " 

The  pulses  of  her  heart  seemed  to  stop.  It 
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was  her  husband's  voice,  and  so  overcome 
was  she  by  this  sudden  ray  of  sunshine  that, 
when  she  turned,  she  could  scarcely  see  before 
her.  Again  the  voice  came  to  her  ears ;  the 
gay,  light,  happy  voice  of  old,  which  expressed 
only  joy  and  sweetness,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  note  of  sadness  or  sorrow. 

"  Why,  Nansie — it  is  Nansie  !  I  was  born 
under  a  lucky  star." 

And  still,  without  seeing  the  speaker,  she 
felt  herself  drawn  to  the  heart  of  the  one 
man  in  the  world  she  loved — of  the  dear 
husband  and  the  father  of  the  babe  sleeping 
peacefully  at  home.     • 

"  Oh,  Kingsley  !     Is  it  you,  is  it  you  'i " 

"  Of  course  it  is,  Nansie.  Who  else  should 
it  be  ?  But  it  is  very  perplexing  and  puz- 
zling; I  don't  quite  see  my  way  out  of  it. 
Tell  me,  Nansie — you  expected  me,  did  you 
not  ? " 

"Yes,  Kingsley,  yes — for  so  long,  for  so 
long ! " 

"  No,  no,  not  for  so  long.     Why,  it  can 
have  been  but  a  few  hours   since   I   went  | 
away  !     Let  me  see — how  was  it  1    We  had  ' 
to  look  things  in  the  face,  and  we  did,  and  ; 
we  agreed  that  something  must  be  done,  and  : 
then — and  then — upon  my  word,  Nansie,  I 
think  I  am  growing  worse  than  ever ;  I  not 
only  fl}'-  off  at  a  tangent,  but  I  seem  to  be 
afflicted  by  an  imp  of  forgetfulness.     What 
does  it  matter,  though  ?     I  have  found  you, 
and  we  are  together  again." 

During  this  speech,  Nansie's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  face  in  tender  love  and 
thoughtfulness.  His  words  were  so  at 
variance  with  the  true  nature  of  her  position 
and  his,  that  she  would  have  been  unable  to 
understand  them  if  love  had  not  brought 
wisdom  to  her.  There  was  in  Kingsley's  eyes 
the  same  whimsical  expression  as  of  old, 
there  was  in  his  manner  the  same  light- 
heartedness  which  had  enabled  him  to  look 
upon  the  future  without  anxiety,  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  clear  and  gay,  but  he  bore 
about  him  an  unmistakable  air  of  poverty. 
His  clothes  were  worn  threadbare,  his  hands 
were  attenuated  and  almost  transparent,  and 
the  lines  of  his  face  denoted  that  he  had 
passed  through  some-  great  suffering.  He 
evinced  no  personal  consciousness  of  these 
signs,  and  seemed  to  be  at  peace  and  in  har- 
mony with  himself  and  all  around  him. 

"  Are  you  well,  Kingsley  ? "  asked  Nansie 
solicitously. 

"Well,  my  love?  Never  was  better  in 
my  life,  and  now  that  I  have  found  you, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  wish  for.  And  yet 
— and  yet — " 


He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
and  looked  at  her  in  a  kind  of  humorous 
doubt. 

"  Do  you  observe  anything  singular  in  me, 
my  love  ? " 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  answered 
him  with  the  direct  truth.  It  was  from  the 
deep  well  of  pity  with  which  her  heart  was 
filled  that  she  drew  forth  the  words, 

"No,  Kingsley,  no." 

"  Are  you  sure  ? " 

"Yes,  dear." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Nansie.  I 
am  the  same  as  ever,  eh  1 " 

"Yes,  Kingsley  the  same  as  ever  ;  but  we 
will  not  part  again." 

"  No,  indeed !  I  don't  intend  that  we 
shall — because,  although  we  have  been  sepa- 
rated but  a  short  time,  my  head  has  got  full 
of  fancies  about  this  and  that — foreign 
countries — outlandish  places — strange  people 
—  rapid  journeys  —  accidents  even,  but 
dreams,  all  of  them,  Nansie.  They  must  be 
dreams,  or  I  could  fix  them  with  greater 
certainty.  Now,  you  know  my  old  way,  my 
dear;  when  anything  was  troubling  me  I 
used  to  say,  '  What  is  the  use  ?  It  won't 
make  things  better.'  There  is  only  one 
wise  way  to  look  upon  life — make  light  of 
things.  You  remember  a  favourite  saying 
of  mine — it  was  from  a  song,  I  think, 
was  it  not  ?  '  Never  trouble  trouble,  till 
trouble  troubles  you.'  And  that  is  the  way 
we  will  go  through  life  together,  eh,  my 
love  ? " 

"  Yes,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie,  and  would 
have  said  more,  but  for  a  sudden  trembling 
that  came  over  him,  which  caused  him  to 
cling  to  her  for  support. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Kingsley  ?  " 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear," 
he  replied,  with  a  wan,  whimsical  smile, 
"  you  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  I  think  I 
am  hungry !  " 

"  Hungry  !     Oh,  Kingsley  !  " 

"Well,  yes;  such  a  careless  neglectful 
fellow  as  you  have  got  for  a  husband,  Nansie, 
never  thinking  of  things  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, never  taking  into  account  that  it  is 
necessary  to  eat  even,  until  it  is  forced  upon 
him  that  he  must  eat  to  live.  And  talking 
of  eating  to  live — is  there  anything  in  the 
larder,  Nansie  ? " 

He  had  rallied  a  little,  and  spoke  with 
greater  firmness. 

"Yes,  Kingsley,  plenty;  come — come." 

"Ah,  my  dear,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart 
I  thank  God  that  you  are  with  me  again ! 
Dear  wife,"  he  murmured,  and  allowed  him- 
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self  to  be  led  by  her  into  the  house,  and  up 
the  dark  stairs  to  the  rooms  she  occupied. 

But  outside  the  door,  on  the  landing,  she 
whispered  to  him. 

"  Kingsley !  " 

"Yes,  love." 

"  There  is  a  great  happiness  within.  Be 
prepared  for  it." 

"  There  is  a  great  happiness  here  " — with 
his  arms  around  her.  "I  am  really  and 
truly  thankful." 

"  But  a  greater  within,  Kingsley,  my  hus- 
band. Listen — our  darling  cluld  sleeps 
there." 

"  Our  darling  child,  our  little  one  !  Surely 
I  have  seen  her  in  my  dreams,  in  which 
I  have  seen  so  many  strange  things.  Ah, 
how  I  have  dreamt  of  you,  Nansie,  even 
during  this  short  absence  !  But  let  us  go  in, 
let  us  go  in,  or  I  shall  be  reproached  for  for- 
getfulness." 

They  entered  the  room  together,  they 
leaned  over  the  cradle,  they  knelt  by  its  side, 
and  Kingsley  lowering  his  face  to  the  pretty 
babe  sleeping  there,  kissed  her  softly  and 
tenderly. 

"  She  is  very  sweet,  Nansie,  like  you.  I 
am  sure  her  eyes  are  the  colour  of  yours." 

"  No,  darling,  she  has  your  eyes." 

*'  And  your  heart,  Nansie.  Happy  little 
one,  happy  little  one !  We  will  make  her 
happy,  will  we  not,  dear  *? " 

"Yes,  Kingsley." 

"  But,  my  dear,  pardon  me  for  saying  so, 
I  am  really  and  truly  hungry.  Even  a  piece 
of  dry  bread  would  be  acceptable." 

She  kept  back  her  tears,  and  quickl_y  placed 
bread  upon  the  table,  which  he  ate  ravenously 
at  first,  smiling  at  her  gratefull}^  the  while. 
Very  soon  she  had  prepared  some  hot  tea, 
which  he  drank,  and  begged  her  to  drink  a 
cup  with  him.  His  hunger  being  appeased, 
he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes  wandering 
round  the  room. 

"  What  is  our  dear  little  one's  name  ? "  he 
asked  ;  "  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"No,  dear,"  said  Nansie,  "you  have  not 
forgotten  it,  because  she  has  not  one  yet ;  we 
call  her  '  baby,*  you  know." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  "'baby,'  of  course, 
the  best,  the  sweetest  that  ever  drew  breath ; 
but  she  must  have  a  name,  Nansie ;  she  can- 
not go  through  life  as  'baby.'  Say  that 
when  she  is  a  happy  woman  she  marries,  it 
would  not  do  for  her  to  be  called  'baby' 
then." 

"  We  waited  for  you,  Kingsley,  to  give  her 
a  name." 

"  Well,  then,  what  shall  it  be  1     But  that 


it  would  introduce  confusion  into  our  little 
home,  no  better  name  than  '  Nansie '  could 
be  found.'     That  would  not  do,  would  it  ^  " 

"  No,  Kingsley.  Shall  we  give  her  your 
mother's  name  ? " 

"My  mother's  1  No,  there  must  be  none 
but  good  omens  around  her.  Your  mother's, 
Nansie.  I  remember  you  told  me  it  was 
Hester." 

Then  he  called  aloud,  but  in  a  gentle  voice, 
"Hester!" 

"She  is  awake,  Kingsley,"  said  Nansie, 
lifting  the  baby  from  the  cradle  and  putting 
her  into  his  arms. 

"This  is  a  great  joy  to  me,"  he  said; 
"  I  really  think  she  knows  me  ;  we  shall  be 
the  best  of  friends.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  good  in  the  world  to  show  her — to  teach 
her.  Now,  you  and  I  together,  love,  will 
resolve  to  do  our  duty  by  her,  and  to  do  all 
that  is  in  our  power  to  make  her  happy." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

An  hour  later,  when  Mr.  Loveday  returned 
home,  Nansie,  who  had  been  listening  for  his 
footsteps,  went  out  to  meet  him.  Even  in 
the  dark  he,  ^yiih  love's  keen  sight,  observed 
I  that  something  of  a  pleasant  nature  had 
occurred. 

"  Good  news,  Nansie  1 " 

"  Speak  low,  uncle.  Yes,  good  news.  He 
has  come  home." 

"  Kingsley  r' 

"  Yes,  uncle.  He  is  asleep  with  the  baby 
by  his  side.     He  is  very,  very  tired." 

"  How  did  it  happen  1  How  did  he  find 
you  out  ? "  ' 

"  It  must  have  been  almost  by  chance. 
I  was  out  making  some  little  purchases, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  a  voice  behind 
me  saying,  quite  naturally,  '  It  is  Nansie ! ' 
Turning,  I  saw  him,  not  clearly  at  first, 
because  I  was  almost  blind  with  joy.  You 
must  be  very  gentle  with  him,  uncle." 

"  I  will,  my  dear  ;  but  there  is  something 
in  your  voice — gentle  for  anv  especial  rea- 
son?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  special  reason,  which  j-ou  will    . 
more  fully  discover  for  yourself.     I  am  ghid    I 
that  I  have  seen  you  before  he  meets  you ; 
it  will  be  better  that  you  should  be   pre- 
pared." 

"  Prepared  for  what,  my  dear  1 " 

"  Kingsley  is  labouring  under  an  impres- 
sion that  he  has  been  away  from  us  but  a 
very  short  time.  What  we  know  to  be  real 
he  believes  to  be  fancies.  He  has  made  no 
reference  to  his  travels  abroad  with  Mr. 
Seymour,    nor   to   the   railway   accident   in 
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V.  liicli  he  was  injured.    He  speaks  of  dreams, 
and  even  then  not  clearly.     It  is  difficult  for 

■e  to  make  myself  understood " 
'  *'  Not  at  all,  Nansie ;  I  think  I  understand, 
[le  accident  he  met  with  has  affected  his 
memory ;  but  it  is  good  that  he  is  with  us 
now.  We  can  take  care  of  him,  we  can 
nurse  him  back  to  strength  and  health." 

"  How  kind  you  are,  uncle  !  Never  think- 
ing of  yourself  ! " 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,  nonsense!  It  is 
entirely  of  myself  that  I  am  thinking,  for  I 
would  not  lose  you  and  your  dear  ones  for 
all  the  money  the  world  contains.  That  is 
putting  a  small  value  upon  money,  though. 
~  fWish,  my  dear,  w^e  had  a  little." 

~n  this  mind  was  the  thought  "  We  need  it 
the  more  now,"  but  he  did  not  give  the 
ught  utterance. 

i*'  Is  he  low-spirited,  despondent,  Nansie  ? " 

"No,  uncle,  quite  the  contrary.     He  is  as 

ht-hearted  and  gay  as  ever,  and  speaks  in 

the  same  sweet,  hopeful  strains  of  the  future, 

his  anticipations  of  which  led  him  into  the 

error  of " 

^^She  stopped  short ;  she  did  not  complete 
^^K  sentence.     Her  uncle  completed  it  for 

^B*'Of   marrying   you,    my   dear.     Do  not 
^^tret  it ;  accept  it  as  a  blessing,  as  it  really 
ipr  Short-sighted  mortals  as  we  are  to  so 
constantly  forget  that  life  is  short,  and  that 
its  sweetest  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  self- 
sacrifice — even,  Nansie,  in  suffering  ! " 

They  entered  the  room  together,  and  found 
Kingsley  awake.  He  rose  when  his  eyes 
lighted  upon  Mr.  Loveday,  and,  with  a  bright 
smile,  said, 

"  Nansie's  uncle  !  " 

"Yes,  Kingsley,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 

And  Nansie  raised  her  uncle's  hand  to  her 
lips,  and  kissed  it  in  grateful  recognition  of 
the  affectionate  greeting. 

"  Now,"  said  Kingsley,  to  whom  strength 
seemed  to  have  really  returned ;  he  held 
out  his  hand,  and  retained  Mr.  Loveday's  in 
his  as  he  spoke — "  now  what  could  be  plea- 
santer,  Avhat  could  be  brighter  and  more  full 
of  promise  1  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
meet,  and  I  recognise  in  you  a  friend.  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  when  I  say  a  friend,  it  is  said 
once  and  for  ever ;  it  is  meant  once  and  for 
ever.     I  am  no  butterfly,  eh,  Nansie  ? " 

No,  dear  Kingsley,"  she  replied,  pressing 

36  to  him. 
[He  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

"  No  butterfly,"  continued  Kingsley,  "  ex- 

>t  in  the  way  of  conversation,   but  that 
will  find  out  fo;  yourself.     I  fly  from 


one  theme  to  another  in  the  most  inconse- 
quential manner.      A  bad   habit,    sir,   if  it 
really  meant  anything  serious,  but  it  does 
not,  and  I  have  here  by  my  side  a  spiritual 
support" — he  kissed  Nansie — "which  never 
fails  to  recall  me  to  the  straight  line  at  the 
precise  and  proper  moment,  as  it  does  now ; 
for  looking  at  her,  I  am  reminded  of  all  we 
owe  to  you.     Let  me  thank  you  in  our  joint 
names.     I  will  not  say  that  I  hope  to  live  to 
repay  the  debt,  because  there  are  some  debts 
which  it  is  good  never  to  repay,  and  this  is 
i  one.     It  is  sometimes  most  ungracious   to 
I  deliberately  cancel  an  obligation." 
I       "The  debt  is  on  my  side,  Kingsley,"  said 
1  Mr.  Loveday,  greatly  won  by  the  returned 
:  wanderer's   speech  and   manner.      "  Nansie 
\  has  brightened  my  life." 
i      "  She  could  do  no  less,"  said  Kingsley,  in 
j  a  tone  of  grave  and  tender  affection,  "  to  the 
!  life  of  any  person  who  has  the  happiness  to 
know  her." 

i  Upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Loveday,  who 
knew,  now  that  Kingsley  had  joined  them, 
I  that  certain  changes  were  necessary  in  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  that  Nansie 
could  more  readily  effect  them  if  she  were 
left  alone,  the  two  men  went  out  for  a  stroll. 
They  returned  after  an  absence  of  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  Kingsley  presented  Nansie 
with  a  few  simple  flowers,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  "  Our  honeymoon  is  not  yet  over,  my 
love." 

Presently  Kingsley,  who  it  was  apparent 
needed  repose,  was  induced  to  retire  to  his 
bed.  No  sooner  had  he  laid  his  head  upon 
the  pillow,  than  he  was  fast  asleep.  Nansie 
and  her  imcle  sat  together  in  the  adjoining 
room  and  conversed  in  low  tones. 

"  It  is  as  you  say,"  observed  Mr.  Loveday, 
"he  appears  to  have  no  memory — that  is, 
no  absolute,  dependable   memory — of  what 
I  has  transpired  from  the  time  he  left  you. 
I  have  not  directly  questioned  him,  feeling 
;  that  it  might  not  lead  to  a  good  result,  and 
that  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
I  even  a  slight  shock ;  but  indirectly  I  threw 
'  out   a   veiled   suggestion   or    two,   and   his 
'  responses  have  convinced  me  of  his  condi- 
I  tion.     He  has  a  vague  impression  of  a  rail- 
way accident  in  which  some  person  whom 
he  knew  was  killed,  and  some  person  whom 
he  knew  was  injured,  but  he  does  not  asso- 
ciate either  the   one  or  the  other  directly 
with  himself.     You  w^ill  not  mind  my  men- 
tioning something,  my  dear,  because  in  our 
position  there  must  be  between  us  no  con- 
cealment.    Kingsley  has  no  money,    not  a 
penny." 
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"  It  is  as  I  expected,  uncle  ;  but  how  did 
you  discover  it  ?    Did  he  say  so  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear,  it  came  when  he  paused 
before  a  woman  who  was  selHng  flowers. 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  was, 
I  think,  more  perplexed  than  distressed. 
'  Now  this  is  too  bad,'  he  remarked,  and  I, 
divining,  paid  the  woman  for  the  flowers  he 
selected.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  how,  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  is,  he  managed  to  make 
his  way  home." 

"Providence  directed  him,  and  protected 
him,"  said  Nansie  devoutly,  "  and  will  surely 
smooth  the  path  before  us." 

"With  all  my  heart  I  hope  so,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Loveday;  "meanwhile,  my 
dear,  until  the  better  fortune  smiles  upon 
us,  we  must  work  all  the  harder,  and 
bring  our  best  courage  to  bear  upon  the 
present." 

Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a 
gentle  tapping  at  the  door,  and  opening  it, 
they  saw  Timothy  Chance,  who  had  a 
covered  basket  on  his  arm  which  he  laid 
upon  the  floor,  and  then  respectfully  greeted 
Mr.  Loveday  and  Nansie,  who,  however, 
would  not  be  content  with  this,  but  shook 
hands  heartily  with  him. 

A  word  of  explanation  as  to  Timothy's 
movements  will  here  be  useful. 

They  had  not  seen  him  since  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  fire  which  had  plunged 
them  so  low.  When  he  was  convinced  that 
there  was  no  present  hope  of  Mr.  Loveday 
being  able  to  re-establish  his  business,  he  had 
looked  out  for  a  situation  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
near,  the  friends  to  whom  he  was  so  de- 
votedly attached.  But  his  efforts  Avere  not 
successful ;  no  situation  presented  itself  which 
he  could  accept,  and  as  he  was  driven  by 
necessity,  which  knows  no  law,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  avail  himself  of  an  engagement  in 
the  country  some  fifteen  miles  away,  which 
offered  itself  in  the  nick  of  time.  What 
eventually  transpired  will  be  best  related  in 
his  own  words. 

"  You  thought  I'd  forgotten  you,  sir,"  he 
said  to  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  No,  my  lad,  I  did  not  think  that.  My 
thought  was  that  you  had  not  been  fortunate, 
and  that  you  kept  away  out  of  consideration 
for  us." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  You  have  a  happy  way 
of  saying  things.  True,  too,  because  I  was 
not  very  fortunate  at  first;  but  there  has 
been  a  turn  in  the  wheel." 

"  A  good  turn,  Timothy,  I  hope? " 

"  It  will  prove  so,  sir,  if  I  have  a  head 


upon   my   shoulders ;   always   trusting  that 
there  are  no  more  fires." 

"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  "we  have  had 
enough  of  those  experiences." 

"  Yes,  that  we  have,  sir,"  responded  Timo- 
thy gravely ;  "  but  what  I  say  is,  '  Never 
despair.'  I  have  not  neglected  my  studies, 
sir,  and  I  can  give  you  the  Latin  words,  if 
you  like — 'nil  desperandum.'  " 

Timothy  said  this  proudly,  and  with  a 
bright  eye. 

"Good  lad,"  said  Mr.  Loveday.  "It  is 
not  in  you  to  despair,  Timothy.  You  are 
the  stuff  that  men  are  made  of,  and  will  run 
ahead  of  all  of  us." 

"Never  so  far  ahead,  sir,"  said  Timothy 
wistfully,  "  that  I  shall  lose  sight  of  the  best 
friends  a  poor  boy  ever  had;  but  that  sounds 
like  boastfulness." 

"Not  at  all,  Timothy,  not  at  all.  You 
speak  with  as  much  modesty  as  resolution. 
This  turn  in  the  wheel,  my  lad — what  kind 
of  a  turn  1 " 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  Timothy  with  a  gay 
laugh,  "that  you  could  guess  in  once." 

Mr.  Loveday  glanced  at  the  basket  on  the 
floor,  and  made  a  guess  in  merry  mood,  for 
Timothy's  blithe  spirits  were  contagious. 

"Eggs,  Timothy?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Timothy,  laughing  again  ; 
"you  have  guessed  it  in  once — eggs.  But 
before  I  tell  you  about  it" — he  turned  to 
Nansie — "  how  is  baby  1 " 

"Thriving  beautifully,  Timothy,"  replied 
Nansie. 

"  May  I  see  her  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Nansie,  and  she 
went  to  the  inner  room,  where  baby  was 
lying  in  her  cradle.  Returning,  she  said, 
"  Yes,  you  may  see  her ;  but  you  must  be 
very  quiet.  Do  not  make  the  least  noise, 
and  don't  be  surprised  at  what  you  see.  My 
dear  husband  is  home." 

A  brighter  light  came  into  Timothy's  face. 

"  I  am  glad,  very  glad,"  he  said,  "for  your 
sake  and  baby's." 

He  stepped  softly  into  the  bedroom,  ac- 
companied by  Nansie,  and  stood  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments,  gazing  affectionately  at 
the  sleeping  child. 

"  May  I  kiss  her  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Timothy,  but  very,  very  softly." 

With  the  gentleness  of  a  woman  he  stooped 
and  kissed  the  child,  and  then  came  back 
with  Nansie  to  the  sitting-room,  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  him. 

"Eggs,  as  you  say,  sir,"  he  recommenced, 
taking  up  the  business  part  of  the  conversa 
tion  where  it  had  broken  off.     "  You  know 
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that  I  had  to  sell  off  my  little  stock  of  fowls 
here,  so  that  I  might  get  to  the  situation  I 
heard  of.  It  wasn't  a  very  good  one,  and  it 
wasn't  a  very  bad  one ;  I  had  to  work  hard, 
which  is  a  thing  I  shall  never  complain  of, 
and  although,  besides  my  grub,  I  got  very 
little  a  week,  I  managed  to  save  a  little  out 
of  that.  Well,  sir,  six  weeks  ago  I  had  two 
laying  hens,  and  there  I  was  established 
again  in  a  small  way,  doing  business  myself 
outside  the  hours  I  had  to  work  for  my  em- 
ployer. Then  came  a  bit  of  good  fortune, 
the  turn  in  the  wheel  I  spoke  of.  Not  far 
from  my  place  lives  a  blacksmith,  and  to  him 
I've  been  going  of  a  night  for  a  little  v/hile 
past,  teaching  him  to  write  a  bit,  teaching 
him  to  read  a  bit,  and  reading  books  to  him 
myself  that  made  him  laugh  and  cry.  He 
gets  fond  of  me,  and  we  get  talking  together, 
especially  about  eggs.  Says  I,  'There's  a 
fortune  in  eggs.'  Says  he,  '  Is  there  ? '  Says 
I,  '  No  doubt  of  it.'  And  three  weeks  ago — 
that  is,  you  know,  three  weeks  after  I  had 
set  up  in  business  again  with  my  two  fowls 
— I  put  it  all  down  in  figures  one  night,  and 
we  went  into  it  seriously.  *It  seems  all 
right,'  says  he.  '  It  is  all  right,'  says  I.  '  Sup- 
posing you  have  not  made  a  mistake,'  says 
he,  '  and  that  you  are  not  being  deceived  by 
sparks.'  He  was  hammering  away  on  his 
anvil,  and  the  sparks  were  flying  up.  '  Sup- 
posing that,'  says  he,  '  and  they  are  very 
deceptive  creatures — sparks — bright  as  stars 
one  moment,  dead  as  ghosts  the  next,  how 
much  would  it  take  to  start  the  business  1 ' 
'First,'  says  I,  'there's  the  ground.'  'I've 
got  that,'  says  he,  '  at  the  back  of  the  forge ; 
an  acre  and  a  half.'  'Then,'  ssijs  I,  'there's 
timber  for  fowl-houses,  say  enough  for  thirty 
to  commence  w4th.'  '  I've  got  that,'  says  he, 
'lying  idle  on  the  waste  ground  behind.' 
'  And  nails  you've  got,'  says  I.  You  see,  sir, 
I  was  speaking  with  confidence,  and  rather 
boldly,  because  a  voice  was  whispering  to 
me,  'Here's  your  chance,  Timothy.'  'And 
tools  to  work  nails  and  timber  with,'  says  I. 
'  Labour  will  cost  nothing ;  I  should  be  car- 
penter and  builder.'  '  Should  you  ? '  says  he, 
'  and  I  could  give  you  a  hand.  But  an  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground  and  any  amount  of 
timber  and  nails  won't  lay  eggs.  Come  to 
the  grip — how  much  money  to  bring  that 


about  V  '  £10  will  be  ample,'  says  I.  '  I've 
got  that,'  says  he,  '  and  more  at  the  back  of 
it.  Say  £10  then.'  'Do  you  mean  it?'  says 
I,  my  heart  almost  jumping  out  of  my  body. 
'  I  never  say  what  I  don't  mean,'  says  he, 
'though  I  don't  always  say  what  I  do. 
It  is  agreed,  Timothy,  that  we  go  into 
partnership ;  rent  of  ground  to  be  reck- 
oned, nails  and  tools  to  be  reckoned,  tim- 
ber to  be  reckoned,  and  £10  to  be 
reckoned  as  the  capital  of  the  firm.  The 
sooner  you  start,  Timothy,  the  better.'  I 
think  you  know  enough  of  me,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Timothy,  glowing,  "  to  know  that  I 
didn't  Avaste  an  hour.  Waste  an  hour,  sir  ! 
I  didn't  waste  a  minute;  and  before  that 
week  was  over  the  fowl-houses  Avere  up,  not 
far  away  from  the  forge — because  warmth, 
sir,  is  good  for  laying  hens — and  there  was  a 
stock  of  thirty  black  Hamburgs  to  start  with. 
Now,  sir  and  Mrs.  Manners,  we  have  been  in 
business  just  one  fortnight,  and  everything 
is  going  on  swimmingly.  My  partner  says 
he  never  saw  such  fowls,  and  says  I  deal  in 
magic ;  but  the  only  thing  I  deal  in,  sir,  is 
common  sense.  So,  being  fairly  started  on 
my  way,  and  having  something  good  to  tell, 
I  burned  to  come  and  tell  it  to  the  friends  I 
honour  most ;  and  now  I  must  go.  I  have 
to  get  back  to-night ;  but  perhaps  you  will 
let  me  come  to  see  you  again," 

"Indeed  we  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
at  any  time,  Timothy,"  said  Nansie,  for  he 
looked  at  her  for  an  answer.  "  No  one  is 
more  rejoiced  at  your  good  fortune,  and  at 
the  prospect  before  you  than  ourselves." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Timothy.  "Good- 
night, and  God  bless  you." 

"  Your  basket,  Timothy,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day. 

"Oh,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  it  is 
yours,  and  not  mine.  I  have  brought  it 
for  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it 
amiss."  And  off  Timothy  went,  without 
another  word. 

Opening  the  basket  when  he  was  gone, 
they  took  out  a  score  of  new-laid  eggs  and  a 
young  fowl  trussed  for  cooking.  Tears  came 
into  Nansie's  eyes. 

"Did  I  not  say,  uncle,"  she  murmured, 
"  that  Providence  will  smooth  the  path  before 
us?" 


LIGHT  ON  LIFE'S  PATH. 

T  ORD,  not  the  darkest  cloud  can  hide  from  Thee, 
-■-^     For  thou  art  with  me,  and  Thou  art 

To  me  a  sun  and  shield. 
So  what  Thou  dost  not  send  hut  to  me  bring, 
Nought  surely  but  true  joy  and  peace 

Can  ever  for  me  yield. 

The  waves  and  tides  of  earth  are  in  Thy  hand. 
And  Thou  who  once  on  them  didst  walk 

Dost  wait  us  on  the  shore. 
Ah  !  when  we  reach  it,  surely  we  shall  know 
It  was  the  storm  and  not  the  calm 

Brought  for  us  treasures  more. 

These  we  shall  see  all  glittering  in  the  light 
And  all  the  blessed  peacefulness 

Of  heaven's  own  radiant  calm ; 
And  ever  in  our  ears  will  echo  still, 
In  grateful  memory's  glad  chords. 

Earth's  life-Ion;^  ocean  psalm. 


THE  PUEBLO  mDIANS. 


By  the  Rev.  E.  D.  PRICE,  F.G.S. 


EIGHTY-THREE  years  ere  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  memorable  Mayjioicer 
landed  on  the  shores  of  North-east  America, 
a  Franciscan  friar,  Marco  de  Niza,  with  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  and  devotion  which  cha- 
racterized the  monks  of  his  order,  traversed 


the  vast  expanse  of  desert  between  the  city 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Gila  River.  To  his 
surprise  he  discovered  some  of  the  natives 
there  living  in  towns  and  houses,  and  far 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any  of  the 
Indians  the  Spaniards  had  yet  encountered. 
These  natives  were  not  only  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  fabrics,  made  from  the 
cotton  which  they  cultivated,  but  they  also 
made  and  painted  pottery,  and  tilled  the 
soil.     Their  villages  or  towns,  built  on  the 
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most  elevated  and  defensible  spots,  were 
regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  public 
squares,  after  the  manner  of  European  cities. 
Coronado,  with  a  party  consisting  of  three 
hundred  volunteers,  mostly  of  good  family, 
who  were  induced  to  join  his  expedition 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  to  be  led 
direct  to  the  veritable  El  Dorado,  shortly 
after  visited  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  were 
thus  named  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  residing  in  villages  {imeblo), 
and  as  contradistinguished  from  their  noma- 
dic neighbours,  the  Apaches.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  word  pueblo  applies  only  to  the  vil- 
lages settled  along  the  Eio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  its  tributaries,  between  latitude  34°  45' 
and  36°  30',  although  the  name  is  employed 
in  a  wider  and  more  popular  sense.  Beside 
the  Pueblos  proper,  this  term  includes 
the  Moqui  villages  of  East  Arizona,  the 
Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  the  Papagos,  compris- 
ing several  distinct  tribes  with  different 
languages.  The  Pueblos  occupy  some  nine- 
teen villages  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
(rritory  of  New  Mexico,  which,  after  pass- 
g  through  various  vicissitudes,  has  escaped 
t)m  the  rule  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Mexi- 
in,  and  has  now  become  part  of  the  terri- 
ry  of  the  United  States.  The  Pueblo 
Indians  have  several  times  been  decided  by 
the  territorial  courts  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Great  Republic,  but  they  have  preferred  to 
retain  their  tribal  organization,  each  village 
having  its  own  government,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer.  The  district,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Santa  F6,  contains  some  gold 
and  silver  mines;  it  is  also  fairly  rich  in 
corn,  various  fruits,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
— from  the  latter  a  large  supply  of  wool 
being  obtained  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  peculiarly  -  constructed  houses — or, 
'  rather,  congeries  of  houses  under  one  roof 
which  have  given  the  distinctive  name  to  the 
Pueblo  Indians — are  as  picturesque  in  their 
appearance  as  they  are  remarkable  in  their 
construction.  Some  of  the  villages  built  in 
this  manner  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  an 
open  square  with  structures  on  three  sides ; 
and  again,  two  or  more  large  terrace  struc- 
tures capable  of  accommodating  two  or  three 
thousand  people,  are  built  contiguous  to 
each  other ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Taos,  con- 
■  structed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream.  In 
some  instances  the  outer  wall  presents  one 
unlM-oken  line,  without  entrance  or  anything 
which  might  indicate  the  busy  life  within. 
•  The  first  or  lower  story  is  usually  without 
openings,  the  entrances  to  the  houses  being 
effected  by  ladders,  each  upper  story  reced- 


ing a  few  feet  from  that  below  it,  leaving  a 
terrace  or  walk  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  structure,  from  which  ladders  lead  to 
those  above.  The  upper  stories  have  win- 
dows and  doors,  but  no  staircases.  In  most 
instances  a  single  family  occupies  one  apart- 
ment, adding  another  room  should  its  in- 
creasing numbers  demand  additional  space. 
Another  form  is  to  join  the  straight  wall 
which  encompasses  three  sides  of  a  square 
by  a  fourth  circular  w^all.  In  all  these  various 
forms  of  buildings  the  chief  object  is  that  of 
defence.  The  roof  or  ceilings,  which  are 
nearly  flat,  are  formed  of  transverse  beams 
which  slope  slightly  outward.  The  ends  rest 
on  the  side  walls.  On  these,  to  make  the 
floor  or  terrace  of  the  story  above,  brush- 
wood is  placed,  and  then  a  thin  layer  of 
bark  or  slabs.  Over  all  a  thick  covering  of 
mud,  sufficient  to  render  the  structure  water- 
tight is  placed.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
usually  in  the  inside,  opening  to  the  court  3 
the  rooms  are  fairly  large  and  substantial, 
neatly  whitewashed ;  and  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  are  lighted  in  some  cases 
by  selenite  instead  of  glass,  if  glazed  at  all. 
The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  not 
being  generally  lighted  by  windows,  are 
necessarily  gloomy,  and  are  chiefly  used  as 
store-rooms.  The  bricks  (adohes)  of  w^hich 
the  pueblos  are  made,  are  formed  by  mixing 
ashes  and  earth  with  water,  and  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  walls  are  frequently 
three  or  four  feet  thick.  On  the  balconies, 
round  the  doors  which  open  on  to  them,  the 
villagers  congregate  to  gossip  and  to  smoke, 
or  play  with  their  pet  eagles,  to  which  they 
are  much  attached  ;  while  the  streets  below, 
when  the  ladders  by  means  of  which  entrance 
is  effected  into  the  dwelling-houses  are  drawn 
up  at  night,  present  a  gloomy  appearance. 

Many  of  these  Pueblo  villages,  particularly 
those  of  Taos  and  Tiguez,  claim  an  antiquity 
prior  to  that  of  the  Spanish  invasion ;  al- 
though the  popular  idea  that  the  Indian,  as 
generally  understood  by  that  designation, 
was  strictly  speaking  a  nomad  wandering 
over  the  continent  at  will,  is  shown  by  the 
map  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
(which  will  shortly  be  published)  to  be  erro- 
neous. Even  the  so-called  "  wandering  In- 
dians" are  proved  to  have  possessed  fixed 
homes,  "the  boundaries  of  which  were  almost 
as  plainly  marked  as  the  dividing  lines  be- 
tween the  several  States  are  to-day ; "  their 
wanderings  also  "  were  within  limited  areas 
rarely  or  never  extended  beyond  their  fixed 
boundaries  "  * 

•  Times,  May  2,  1888. 
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In  every  village  one  room,  the  estufa  or 
sweat-house,  large  enough  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  assumes  with  the  Pueblo 
grand  proportions.  It  consists  of  a  large 
subterranean  room,  which  serves  for  the  use- 
ful, if  somewhat  diversified  functions  of  bath- 
house, town  hall,  council-chamber,  club- 
room,  and  church.  Excavated  in  the  ground, 
its  roof  is  often  on  a  level  with  the  surface, 
but  sometimes  a  little  above  it.  Masonry 
and  heavy  timbers  sustain  the  roof.  Benches 
are  ranged  around  the  sides,  and  in  the 
€cntre  a  stone  box,  which  contains  aromatic 
plants  kept  constantly  burning,  is  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  fire.  Entrance  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  ladder  through  a  hole  in  the  top, 
placed  directly  over  the  fire-place,  which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and 
free  egress  to  the  smoke.  At  Jemez  the  estufa 
was  formed  of  one  story  25  feet  wide  and 
36  feet  high ;  at  Boneto  another  estufa  was 
175  feet  in  circumference,  and  built  up  of 
alternate  layers  of  thick  and  thin  stone  slabs. 
Here  the  old  men  of  the  village  meet  in 
sacred  council  or  assemble  for  worship ;  here, 
too,  the  dances  of  their  festivities  are  held, 
and  social  intercourse  takes  place,  and 
mourning  ceremonies  are  performed.     The 


estufa  of  Tiguez  was  paved  with  polished 
stones,  its  walls  being  with  great  taste  covered 
with  pictures  representing  plants,  birds,  and 
animals,  executed  with  some  artistic  skill. 
Hieroglyphic  groupings,  both  sculptured  and 
painted,  probably  representing  historical  sub- 
jects, are  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient 
Pueblo  towns. 

The  chief  occupations  of  these  non-nomadic 
Indians  are  the  raising  of  corn,  maize,  and 
other  crops,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  taught 
the  Pueblos  the  art  of  shearing.  Numerous 
goats  also  find  abundant  pasture  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  is  largely  utilised  for  weaving  blankets, 
for  which  these  Indians  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  the  United  States.  So  highly 
prized,  indeed,  are  these  articles  that  an  in- 
stitution has  been  established  at  Boston  (U.  S.) 
for  the  manufacture  of  Pueblo  Indian  blan- 
kets. They  are  very  beautifully  worked  in 
various  patterns  and  colours,  and  are  so  skil- 
fully woven  that  the  best  makes  will  hold 
water  for  a  considerable  time.  The  different 
produce  of  their  soil  and  their  manufactures 
are  conveyed  to  various  centres  of  distribu- 
tion on  the  backs  of  hardy  little  mules,  whicli 


A  straight  Furrow. 
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A  Threshing-floor  at  Taos  Pueblo. 


form  a  conspicuous  object  in  Pueblo  scenes. 
The  harvest  season,  the  great  open-air  fes- 
tival of  the  Indian,  which  lasts  usually  about 
a  month,  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
witnessing  the  picturesque  side  of  Pueblo 
life.  Although  the  implements  used  are  both 
clumsy  and  antiquated,  yet  with  so  much 
good-will  and  energy  is  the  work  carried  on 
that  rapid  progress  is  made.  The  reapers 
bending  their  backs  among  the  tall  luxurious 
stalks  slowly  mow  down  the  corn,  for  the 
process  of  cutting  is  long  and  irksome,  espe- 
ially  to  an  Indian,  who  is  equipped  only 
"th  a  knife,  or  sickle  knotched  with  saw- 
teeth. But  as  soon  as  one  throws  down  his 
sickle  another  takes  it  up  and  continues  the 
work,  while  those  who  are  released  may  be 
seen  kindling  a  cigarette  or  mingling  with 
their  companions  playing  cards  in  a  little 
group  beneath  a  haycock,  for  their  life  is  not 
one  of  care  and  anxiety,  since  any  lack  of 
material  necessities  is  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment. Each  day  early  in  the  morning  the 
scene  is  renewed.  There  too  may  be  seen 
the  hurro,  with  his  ever-varied  adaptability 
almost  hidden  beneath  his  burdens,  the  lum- 


bering carrettas,  drawn  by  oxen  useful  for 
this  woi'k,  squeaking  and  groaning  on  their 
heavy  wooden  axles,  and  the  men  and  boys 
staggering  homewards  beneath  huge  bundles 
of  grain,  or  carrying  it  on  their  backs  by 
means  of  a  leathern  band  passed  under  the 
sheaves  and  over  the  forehead.  Thus  the 
meadows  are  gradually  cleared  and  their 
abundance  piled  up  in  stacks  of  odd  assort- 
ment. Then  follows  the  joy  of  harvest,  when 
the  wheat  is  thrashed  out  by  the  following 
picturesque,  if  somewhat  rude,  method  : — 
"A  number  of  enclosures  of  the  size  of  a 
circus  ring  are  formed  by  long  poles  driven 
in  the  ground  ;  connecting  these  are  ropes  of 
raw  hide  supporting  gaily  coloured  blankets 
of  various  patterns,  all  so  hung  as  to  give  the 
slight  framework  an  aspect  of  completeness 
and  strength.  Each  ring  employs  a  band  of 
some  fifteen  or  more  horses ;  standing  near 
are  others  under  guard  as  relays.  The  stack 
of  grain  in  the  centre  jostled  and  leaped 
upon  by  the  excited  horses  as  they  describe 
an  irregular  wheel  about  it,  falls  gradually  in 
the  ring  and  under  their  hoofs.  Here  and 
there  a  vnckyup,  hastily  constructed  of  cotton- 
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wood  boughs,  in  full  view  of  the  thrashing- 
floor,  affords  cool  shade  for  the  spectators. 
Of  these  there  is  never  any  lack  ;  and  a  free 
lunch  of  tortillas  and  boiled  corn  is  in 
waiting  for  any  one  who  wishes  it.  All 
around  is  heard  the  shrill  cry  of  the  drivers' 
Hi,  ya  !  and  the  ceaseless  cracking  of  whips, 
and  the  bells  of  the  horses  clanking  in  dif- 
erent  times  and  tones.  Occasionally  a  colt 
finds  its  way  into  the  ring;  driven  on,  it 
soon  tires,  and  is  turned  out.  A  test  of 
strength  ensues,  the  lasso  and  the  strong 
arms  of  the  drivers  secure  the  delinquent, 
who  with  a  kick  is  dispatched  again  into  the 
verdie  or  meadow  beyond." 

Not  only  by  day,  but  also  by  night,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  harvest  continues.  In 
the  brilliant  heavens  the  harvest  moon, 
glorious  in  its  radiance,  shines  over  the  busy 
scene.  Here  beneath  its  light  may  be  dis- 
tinguished Indians  hard  at  work  with  pitch- 
fork and  basket ;  there,  others  are  discovered 
asleep,  buried  in  the  loose  chaff.  A  merry 
laugh  ofttimes  ripples  out  on  the  breeze  from 
youths  and  maidens  in  the  keen  enjoyment 
of  careless  youth,  recalling  the  "Minne- 
haha "  of  a  less  prosaic  age.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance apart  from  these,  a  party  of  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  chanting  an  Indian  air,  as 
the  dust  rising  on  high  shows  that  the  forks 
are  keeping  time  with  the  music.  Lower 
down  the  tintinnabulation  of  bells  indicates 
that  a  band  of  horses  is  still  treading  out 
corn  in  the  enclosure.  Living  thus  in  the 
open  air  it  is  not  surprising  that  pulmonary 
consumption  is  almost  unknown  among  these 
people,  or  that  diseases  are  comparatively 
few,  the  principal  being  fevers  and  rheu- 
matism, for  which  a  course  of  treatment  at 
the  esttifa  is  deemed  the  orthodox  remedy. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  is  the  life  of  the  Pueblo 
Indian,  who  is  essentially  of  a  happy  and 
contented  disposition.  With  him  life  glides 
happily  by,  possession  of  life  itself  a  physical 
pleasure.  He  loves  its  picturesqueness  and 
the  opportunity  it  affords  him  for  combining 
work  and  play,  with  its  rapid  change  from 
the  heated  toil  of  willing  service  to  the  calm 
and  cool  quietude  of  disinclination.  At  the 
time  of  Coronado's  expedition  an  organized 
system  of  government  existed  among  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  Castaneda  speaks  of  the 
province  of  Tiguez,  a  village  governed  by  a 
council  of  old  men.  A  somewhat  similar 
constitution  exists  at  the  present  day.  Each 
village  selects  its  own  governor,  frames 
its  own  laws,  and  acts  independently  of 
the  others.  1  Le  governor  and  council  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people.     All  affairs 


,  of  importance  and  matters   relating  to  the 

welfare  of  the  community  are  discussed  at 

the  estu/a.     Questions  in  dispute  are  settled 

by  the  vote  of  the  majority.     All  messages 

and  laws  emanating  from  the  council  chamber 

are    announced   to    the   inhabitants  by   the 

town  crier,  who  is  an  important  functionary 

among  the  Indians.     The  morals  of  the  com 

I  munity  are  carefully  guarded  by  a  sort  of 

secret  police  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  all 

1  violations  of  the  law  to  the  governor,  before 

i  whom  and  the  council  culprits  are  brought  if 

I  guilty.     A  curious  law  exists  among  some 

■  Pueblos,  no  one  being  permitted  to  sell  or 
marry  out  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides 

i  until  he  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
I  authorities. 

These  Indians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
I  remarkably   temperate  both  in   eating   and 

■  smoking,  and  are  characterized  by  their 
:  sobriety ;  drunkenness  forming  a  part  only 

of  certain  of  their  religious  festivals.  They 
I  make  a  highly  intoxicating  drink  out  of  the 

pitahaya^  a  species  of  cactus  whose  fruit, 
!  when  macerated  in  water  after  having  been 
!  dried  in  the  sun,  causes  fermentation.  Simi- 
i  lar  drinks   are  also  made   from  the  agave, 

aloe,  corn,  grapes,  &c.  The  Pueblo  is  social, 
!  gentle  in  his  family,  controlled  by  the  pre- 
:  cepts  of  his  elders,  a  clever  artificer,  shrewd 
\  at  a  bargain,  possessed  of  quick  wit,  and,  in   j 

■  striking  contrast  to  many  Indians,  is  remark-    1 
able  for  his  personal  cleanliness  and  the  neat-   '■ 
ness  of  his  dwelling.   Although  familiar  with    ''■ 
the  rifle  he  also  uses  the  bow,  and  wears  the 
eagle  plumes  and  other  barbaric  fineries  of 
Indian  dress.     He  is  renowned  for  his  hospi- 
tality. 

Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  that  of  a  Taos 
Indian  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  be^t 
of  its  type,  and  forms  an  excellent  study 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  costume 
consists  of  a  jacket  of  coarse  white  cotton 
cloth  which  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
leathern  girdle,  which  holds  with  a  brass 
chain  a  scabbard  and  a  small  tobacco  horn. 
In  common  with  all  bowmen  the  world  over, 
typified  by  Chaucer  in  his  "  Yeoman  " — 

'*  Upon  his  arine  he  bar  a  gay  bracer," 

made  of  solid  silver,  some  three  inches  in 
width,  forming  a  perfect  protection  from  the 
chafing  of  a  bow-string.  Beneath  the  jacket, 
scarcely  seen,  are  the  ends  of  a  red  sash  tied 
above  the  waist.  Wide  breeches  of  the  same 
white  stuff  as  the  jacket,  caught  up  at  the 
knee,  hang  Zouave  fashion.  Leggings  of 
fancifully  cut  red  leather,  wound  round  the 
leg,  are  kept  in  place  by  scarlet  gaiters,  the  J 
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A  Taos  pet. 


'  bottoms  of  the  leggings  widening  so  as  almost 
to  cover  the  feet,  with  their  white  tanned 
doeskin  moccasins.  Around  the  forehead 
a  red  bandana  handkerchief  or  coloured  band 
is  usually  bound,  beneath  which  the  hair, 
cut  in  front  of  the  ears  and  in  a  line  with  the 
eyebrows,  falls  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and 
is  plaited  or  gathered  up  into  a  single  bunch 
or  queue,  and  fastened  with  a  band.  The 
entire  dress  presents  an  appearance  of  attrac- 
tive simplicity,  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  the  carriage,  which  the  more  pretentious 
suits  of  buckskin  of  other  Indians  lack.  The 
XYII-31 


influence  of  the  northern  tribes  is,  however, 
frequently  apparent  by  the  frequency  with 
which  one  meets  Pueblo  Indians  arrayed  in 
a  garb  copied  directly  from  the  Apache  cos- 
tume. The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a 
long  garment,  the  mania,  fastened  at  the  waist 
by  a  coloured  scarf,  and  the  tilma,  a  square 
blanket,  about  four  feet  square  (fastened  round 
the  neck  at  the  two  corners),  which  reach- 
ing to  the  waist  with  coloured  bordering, 
is  worn  out  of  doors,  and  hangs  grace- 
fully down  the  shoulders  and  back.  Over 
the  head  a  shawl  is  thrown,  and  the  feet  are 
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Rome,  with  her  Coliseum  and  her  mighty 
engineering  works,  remain  as  monuments  of 
human  skill  and  genius,  while  their  gifted 
people  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  vices  and 
moral  degradation.  To  Christianity  it  has 
been  reserved  to  unite  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, the  pure,  and  the  cultured,  while  all  the 


powers  of  the  intellect  are  dedicated  alike  to 
the  higher  worship  and  glory  of  God,  and 
made  subservient  to  the  happiness  and  eleva- 
tion of  man.  Thus  only  can  a  nation  or 
people,  whatever  be  their  material  condition 
or  social  advantages,  grow  in  righteousness, 
and  develop  in  true  progress. 


THE  GEEAT  DIFFEEENCE.* 

By  the  Rev.  A.  K.  H.  BOYD,  D.D.,  Fiest  Ministee  of  St.  Andrews. 
"  And  to  divide  the  light  from  the  darkness."— Gen.  i.  18. 


I  THINK,  Volunteers  and  old  friends,  I 
had  my  text  given  me  for  your  sermon 
for  this  season  ;  as  my  text  has  many  times 
been  given  me,  when  I  was  perplexed; — given 
me  in  a  wonderful  way.  We  have  pulled 
along  together  for  so  many  years,  that  I 
feel  perfectly  at  home, — not  overwhelmed  at 
all  even  by  the  great  congregation  ;t  and 
free  to  talk  to  you,  for  once,  in  the  frankest 


•  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church,  St.  Andrews  :  on  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  March  2o,  18S8. 
t  It  numbered  near  three  thousand. 


and  most  informal  fashion.  It  is  four-and- 
twenty  years  past  a  few  days  since,  that  I  first 
preached  from  this  pulpit,  coming  as  a 
stranger  and  never  dreaming  that  I  should 
ever  be  anything  else.  It  makes  a  great 
difference  now  that  I  have  held  my  office  for 
near  twenty-three  years :  now  that  I  have 
preached  in  this  parish  more  than  two  thou- 
sand times.  If  some  good  had  been  done  to 
somebody  on  each  of  these  immemorial  days  ! 
One  thing  is  certain  :  The  most  of  my  work 
is  done. 
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But  not  the  best,  I  humbly  hope.  One 
sometimes  thinks  of  what  good  Doctor  Wat- 
son of  Dundee  said,  near  the  end  :  "  We  are 
just  seeing  how  to  do  our  work,  when  we 
shall  have  to  stop  it." 

It  is  the  twelfth  time  that  you  Volunteers 
have  asked  me  to  preach  to  you.  It  is  strange 
and  touching  to  look  back  so  far.  AVe  were 
all  young,  at  our  first  service  in  May  '66. 
But  in  some  things,  at  least,  we  have  mended 
as  we  have  grown  older.  We  had  only  three 
services  in  my  first  eleven  years  here.  -Then 
we  had  our  service  each  second  year.  Now 
for  five  years  our  service  has  been  annual. 
Nor  has  the  interest  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours diminished  as  time  went  on.  We  never 
have  worshipped  together  but  with  a  great 
congregation. 

We  have  not  yet  come  to  think  of  having 
worship  without  a  sermon.  That  would 
imply  an  extreme  change  in  Scotch  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  And  I,  for  one,  should 
deeply  regret  such  an  innovation.  But  a 
difficulty  follows.  It  is  difficult  for  a  preacher 
not  to  repeat  himself :  one  has  so  often 
spoken  of  the  special  subjects  suitable  on 
such  an  occasion.  And  the  range  is  limited. 
After  the  speaker  has,  so  he  fancies,  pioneered 
a  quite  new  track  of  thought,  the  sound  may 
seem  to  fall  familiar  upon  a  careless  ear. 
And  I  will  tell  you  plainly,  it  is  hard  upon  a 
very  over-driven  minister  to  write  a  laborious 
sermon  which  cannot  be  preached  anywhere 
else;  and  can  hardly  even  be  published 
because  so  many  other  volunteer  sermons 
have  already  gone  that  way. 

So  I  was  glad  when  a  text  came,  which 
leads  into  a  quite  new  region  of  thought ; 
and  yet  which  suits  the  occasion  and  suits 
the  season.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  the 
instruction  spoken  in  God's  house  is  strongly 
coloured  by  the  surroundings :  and  notably 
by  the  season  both  of  the  natural  and  of  the 
Christian  year.  We  have  come  to  a  very 
marked  and  a  profoundly  interesting  point 
in  both. 

For  this  is  Palm  Sunday.  It  was  upon 
this  self-same  day  that  our  Master,  our 
Captain, — for  Volunteers  or  not,  we  have  aU 
enlisted  under  His  banner,  and  vowed  to  be 
His  soldiers  and  servants  unto  our  life's  end, 
— entered  Jerusalem  in  lowly  triumph :  in  a 
fashion  which  the  little  ones  of  His  Church 
never  have  forgot.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
some  to  think  that  even  in  covenanting  Ayr- 
shire the  shoots  of  the  willow  with  the 
young  buds  fresh  from  God,  were  never 
called  anything  but  Palms  :  a  strange  sur- 
vival of   a    beautiful   and  touching   custom 


which  need  never  have  been  put  away  :  and 
that  this  Holy  Week  upon  which  to-day  we 
enter,  with  all  it  brings  to  us  of  the  awful 
Passion,  in  the  Garden,  and  on  the  Cross, 
to  which  we  owe  not  our  Great  Salvation 
only  but  every  crumb  of  comfort  we  have 
upon  this  earth,  never  was  forgot.  Since  I 
can  remember  anything,  I  was  taught  (as  I 
have  taught  you)  to  look  for,  and  keep  Pace 
Friday,  Passover  Friday,  Good  Friday :  the 
day  whereon  Christ  died. 

But  I  pass  from  this,  in  which  I  do  not 
feel  so  sure  of  carrying  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  hear  me,  to  another  matter  in  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  liking  or  feel- 
ing. There  is  another  remembrance  of  this 
Lengten-tide  (as  our  fathers  called  it) :  this 
season  of  the  lengthening  days.  We  have 
entered  on  the  bright  half  of  the  year.  We 
have  come  to  a  very  marked  point  in  the 
natural  process  of  time.  Wednesday  was 
the  very  day  of  the  Vernal  Equinox.  The 
light  and  darkness  are  equally  divided  now. 
Not  without  our  share  of  the  storms  which 
attend  that  critical  epoch,  whether  it  comes 
sadly  in  the  Fall  of  the  year,  or  hopefully  in 
the  season  of  Resurrection,  the  country  has 
passed  through  sweeping  gales  and  beautiful 
but  terrible  snow  into  the  better  division  of 
the  natural  year.  A  little  while  since,  and 
(as  Job  said,  ages  since)  "  the  light  was  short 
because  of  darkness."  But  the  steady  pro- 
cess has  been  going  on.  That  gigantic  and 
awful  machinery  has  played  with  the  pre- 
cision of  watchwork.  It  was  no  skill  of 
ours :  we  could  but  wait  on  the  mighty 
Hand  that  did  it.  At  Christmas  there  were 
days  in  which  darkness  claimed  three  quarters 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  light  has 
half  our  time :  and  the  light  is  to  grow. 
There  is  a  vague  stirring  of  hopefulness  and 
cheerfulness,  in  almost  all  hearts,  at  this 
lengthening  light.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  manifestations  of  the  feeling,  both 
in  old  and  young.  You  are  aware  of  it, 
young  Volunteers,  with  the  possibilities  of 
your  life  before  you.  Others  feel  it,  without 
that  reason.  It  is  pleasant  to  come  to  church 
by  lingering  daylight:  those  of  us  know  that 
who  often  go  to  Evening  Service.  God  has 
made  us  so. 

I  like  to  speak  of  this  now  that  April  is 
near  us  once  more :  and  I  think  some  of  you 
like  to  hear.  It  is  a  singular  exhilaration 
which  stirs,  in  most  plain  folk,  at  the  length- 
ening light :  and  there  is  pathos  in  the 
expression  of  it ; — notably  in  cases  where  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  it  is  that  people 
are  exhilarated  about,  or  what  it  is  they  are 
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looking  for.  I  read  once  in  the  newspapers 
how  at  a  little  town  in  Scotland  the  bells 
(probably  just  one  bell)  b:'gan  to  ring  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  first  of  March, 
after  having  been  silent  at  that  hour  through 
the  winter.  And  one  read  how  a  crowd  of 
children  gathered  to  hear  the  sounds  which 
indicated  that  gloomy  winter  was  now  away, 
and  received  with  loud  cheers  the  unmelo- 
dious  noise.  One  thought  of  the  raw  dismal 
early  spring ;  and  of  the  bare  ugly  street,  not 
the  least  like  our  beautiful  South  Street :  and 
it  appeared  as  though  the  shivering  little  folk 
(God  bless  them)  had  little  enough  to  ex- 
hilarate in  their  outward  surroundings.  Yet 
they  cheered  in  that  cheery  manner.  Sum- 
mer was  coming :  the  bitter  cold  and  fright- 
ful darkness  of  winter  were  left  behind :  what 
might  not  come  in  the  warm  long  days  1  The 
vague  Good  Time,  which  children  vaguely 
expect,  might  suddenly  overspread  all  the 
world.  But  older  folk,  sadly  delivered  from 
that  pleasant  illusion,  knowing  that  they  will 
never  have  anything  better  (in  this  world) 
than  they  have  already  had,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  certain  they  will  have  much  worse,  are 
aware  of  the  same  unreasonable  but  welcome 
stir  within  them,  as  day  by  day  the  light  en- 
croaches a  little  on  the  long  darkness,  even 
though  the  cold  relaxes  not  its  bitterness  at 
all.  One  takes  it  thankfully,  as  one  takes 
any  little  good  that  comes  in  those  latter 
days  ;  not  analysing  it  too  closely  lest  in 
the  process  it  quite  vanish  away.  Let  the 
season  be  welcomed  as  it  seems,  looking 
back,  one  used  to  welcome  it  when  one  was 
a  boy.  And  let  us  sun  ourselves,  too,  when- 
ever we  can,  in  the  happiness  of  those  who 
are  children  now. 

It  is  pleasant,  it  is  kindly.  Volunteers  and 
old  friends,  that  our  yearly  gathering  comes 
in  this  hopeful  time,  which  divides  the  light 
from  the  darkness  of  the  year.  No  doubt, 
in  our  climate  we  must  take  our  chance  of  a 
rainy  Palm-Sunday.  But  you  remember 
the  great  poet's  burst  of  feeling,  "Oh  to  be 
in  England,  now  that  April's  there."  Some 
of  us  love  England,  for  good  reason  :  finding 
there  what  we  don't  get  here.  But  Scotland 
is  Home,  after  all ;  and  next  Sunday,  Easter- 
Sunday,  April  will  be  here.  Let  us  have  no 
cynical  outgrowing  of  these  outward  marks 
in  the  pilgrimage.  I  saw,  yesterday,  a  re- 
viving tree  :  just  the  suspicion  of  a  green 
cloud.  And  the  golden  crocuses  and  the 
daffodils  are  with  us.  Look  at  them,  and 
let  them  speak  to  your  heart.  They  will, 
hopefully,  suggest  to  you  something  they 
never   could   have   taught.     And   you   will 


quietly  say,  as  great  St.  Paul  said  before 
you, — "  That  I  may  know  Him ;  and  the 
power  of  His  Resurrection  ! " 

Go  and  stand  by  the  Cathedral.  Look 
round  on  the  green  turf  that  covers  so  many 
whom  we  knew  in  departed  springs.  Then 
look  hopef uU}^  on  infinite  sky  and  on  limit  • 
less  sea ;  and  for  this  week  at  least  say  St, 
Paul's  prayer  daily 

Now,  Volunteers,  to  go  on  to  what  comes 
nearer  us,  just  to-night.  Not  that  what  has 
been  said  is  one  inch  out  of  your  way.  For 
you  are  all  Christ's  good  soldiers,  please 
God :  and  because  you  are,  then  good  soldiers 
of  Queen  and  Country, — waiting  the  Call. 
And  you  never  forget  how,  from  the  first, 
the  two  Names  cleave  together,  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection. 

And  next,  for  a  little,  I  take  my  text  to 
remind  us  of  what  every  good  Volunteer 
should  remember :  the  sharp  contrasts  God 
makes  in  His  government  of  this  world,  and 
of  us  His  soldiers  and  servants.  As  He 
divided  Light  from  Darkness,  so  with  a 
sharp  edge,  with  an  awful  decisiveness,  He 
divides  between  Right  and  Wrong.  He 
divides  between  the  moral  light  and  dark- 
ness :  puts  one  to  the  right  hand  and  the 
other  to  the  left :  fixes  a  great  gulf  between 
them, — the  great  gulf  of  this  state  of  things  : 
charges  each  one  of  us  to  range  himself 
wisely,  to  enlist  under  the  white  flag  of 
Christ  and  purity  and  truth  and  salvation, 
turning  from  the  black-bannered  host  on  the 
adverse  side:  conjures  us  to  "choose  life  and 
good,  and  turn  away  from  death  and  evil." 
There  is  the  division  of  light  from  darkness 
which  is  never  to  be  forgotten  by  one  of 
you.  Here  is  a  choice  which  every  rational 
soul  must  make. 

Dear  friends,  though  a  hair's -breadth, 
though  a  narrow  knife-edge,  may  seem  in 
cases  which  come  daily  to  make  the  differ- 
ence between  Right  and  Wrong,  it  is  never 
a  little  difference.  It  is  always  a  mighty 
difference.  Look  ahead :  and  you  will  see 
that.  Mind,  we  are  always  moving  onward : 
and  if  you  are  on  the  wrong  line,  and  bound 
to  go  on  in  it,  go  on  in  it  God  knows  how 
far  and  long, — oh  where  may  it  take  you 
and  what  may  it  make  you  !  Even  as  regards 
this  world,  you  know  how  grim  is  the  teach- 
ing of  experience  here.  Nobody  knew  better 
■what  he  was  talking  about  than  that  old 
German  Emperor  just  laid  to  his  rest :  and 
you  know  what  he  said  to  some  who  thought 
him  needlessly  precise  in  very  small  details 
about  his  huge  army  :  "I  tell  you,"  the  old 
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soldier  said,  "it  is  the  unfastened  button 
that  loses  a  battle."  Think  of  that  saying, 
young  Volunteers,  when  you  are  getting  to 
grudge  attendance  on  parades,  or  when  you 
think  your  regulations  too  minute,  or  your 
officers  tending  to  be  martinets.  Think  how 
Nelson  said  that  the  thing  which  made  him 
was  that  all  his  life  he  was  ready  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  Ay, 
little  things  make  or  mar  :  and  they  are  not 
little  when  you  think  whereto  they  grow : 
they  are  not  little  if  they  have  in  them  the 
smallest  flavour  of  Right  or  Wrong.  For 
here  are  nothing  less  than  the  solemn  Light 
and  Darkness  which  God  has  divided  for 
ermore ! 

No  truer  genius  ever  entered  this  church 
the  last  hundred  years  than  one  who  gave 
mself,  with  a  marvellous  force  and  elo- 
uence,  to  preaching,  in  season  and  out  of 
lason  (if  it  ever  can  be  out  of  season),  in 
ears  to  which  at  first  it  was  not  welcome, 
the  reverent  and  awful  conviction  of  the 
difference  between  Right  and  Wrong.  There- 
in lay  Carlyle's  strength,  and  his  hold  upon 
earnest  spirits,  amid  all  his  crotchets  and 
inconsistencies  and  unamiabilities :  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  that  life  and 
good  are  vitally  and  eternally  divided,  by 
the  Mighty  Power  above  us,  from  death  and 
evil.  Sin  is  the  thing  God  hates.  But  He 
ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  righteousness 
and  truth  and  purity.  Can  any  mortal  who 
is  not  an  Atheist  doubt  which  will  win  ? 
Slowly,  slowly ;  but  without  haste  and  with- 
out rest ;  the  "  stream  of  tendency  makes 
for  righteousness."  A  day  will  dawn,  unlikely 
as  it  seems  when  one  looks  over  Europe 
now, — great  nations'  fortified  camps,  and 
mines  wanting  only  a  spark  to  turn  our 
boasted  civilization  to  a  wild  seething  sa- 
vagery,— but  the  day  will  dawn,  the  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity  is  maturing  in  the  wise 
minds  which  in  the  long-run  lead  the  Race, — 
when  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."  For  war  means,  briefly,  that  human 
beings  try  to  do  each  other  all  the  harm  they 
can :  and  either  Christ  or  that  will  have  to 
JO  down.  To  doubt  the  issue  would  be 
;  lithless  disloyalty  to  the  Prince  of  Peace 
raid  King  of  Kings.  And  the  grand  Volunteer 
army  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong,  armed 
and  disciplined  to  defend  our  hearths  and 
homes,  and  desiring  to  molest  no  mortal,  is 
a  magnificent  instrumentality  on  the  side  of 
honourable  peace. 

What  remains  for  us,  Volunteers  and  all 
Christ's  soldiers,  is  that  we  range  ourselves 


daily  on  God's  side  of  the  sharp  and  solemn 
division  which  He  has  set  between  the  Light 
and  the  Darkness.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  knowing  what  that  means.  God's 
voice  is  within  us,  to  tell  us  the  way  at  every 
turning;  and  we  are  all  going  to  obey  it 
better  than  heretofore :  by  His  help  and 
grace,  continually  asked  for.  Each  day  that 
dawns  upon  us,  we  shall  set  ourselves  in 
line  with  that  great  array,  the  best  of  the 
I  Race,  who,  in  least  things  as  in  greatest, 
sometimes  with  a  heavy  heart,  set  themselves 
to  obey  and  follow  the  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion. Up  to  face  the  day  !  There  shall  be 
no  shrinking  nor  shirking.  There  shall  be  no 
doing  our  woik  in  a  kind  of  way.  It  shall 
be  our  level  best ! 

I  know,  as  we  get  older,  we  all  tend  to 
shirk  trouble  and  to  take  short  cuts  to 
wherever  we  go.  Things  once  done  to  per- 
fection are  got  through  in  slatternly  fashion. 
Fight  against  that,  old  and  young  !  That  is 
the  wrong  side  of  the  great  dividing  line : 
and  we  intend  to  keep  Right  to  the  last.  All 
this,  says  some  sloth,  some  slattern,  is  an 
effort :  a  continual  effort.  Of  course  it  is.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  Nothing  good  for 
much  is  done  without  effort  in  this  worka- 
day world.  If  you  let  yourself  slide,  there  is 
no  doubt  where  you  will  slide  to. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  in  these  days  of  com- 
petitive examination, — in  these  days  of  the 
abolition  of  patroaage  and  of  class  privilege 
— stupid  incapables,  and  people  who  will  not 
exert  themselves  and  will  not  be  punctual 
and  tidy  and  right  to  the  smallest  detail,  will 
have  to  be  eliminated.  They  have  got  to  die 
out :  and  clever  and  capable  and  accurate  and 
hard-working  souls  only  will  be  left.  No 
others  will  have  a  chance  in  the  terrible 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. There  was  a  cynical  Prime  Minister 
not  so  long  ago,  who  said  of  a  certain  deco- 
ration much  sought  after  by  the  mighty  of 
the  earth,  and  which  he  had  the  giving  of, — 
"  I  like  that :  there  is  no  humbug  of  merit 
about  that."  The  speech  was  worthy  of 
Mephistopheles  :  but  no  doubt  it  was  perfectly 
true.  Volunteers,  the  world  is  getting  rid  of 
these  things.  All  shams  and  false  pretences 
have  got  to  perish.  Neither  an  Institution, 
nor  a  Church,  nor  a  University,  can  stand 
now,  except  by  deserving  to  stand  :  by  show- 
ing to  all  men,  through  good  and  honest 
work  done,  that  it  deserves  to  stand.  Let 
me  add,  that  we,  who  love  this  sacred  city 
and  its  old  institutions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  through  long  ages,  are  well  content 
that  it  should  be  so.     We  desire  no  better 
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than  to  be  brought  to  this  test.  We  are 
all  proud,  with  no  unworthy  pride,  of  what 
gray  St,  Andrews  has  done  and  has  been  in 
the  past.  But  things  may  be  venerable 
without  being  decrepit.  There  are  those  left 
who  have  it  in  them  to  do  as  good  work  for 
light  and  learning,  for  all  the  Nation,  as  ever 
was  done  here  at  all.  And  you  who  are 
young,  Student- Volunteers  and  Volunteers 
not  formally  Students,  with  you  lies  the 
Future  of  this  famous  city  with  its  traditions 
of  a  thousand  years.  In  a  little,  your  young 
hands  must  take  up  the  tools  which  will  fall 
from  ours.  You  will  promise,  to-night,  that 
all  your  work  and  warfare  shall  be  on  the 
side  of  Eight  and  of  God. 

As  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness,  said  the 
wise  man  long  ago :  meaning  an  awful  dif- 
ference :  2%e  grand  difference  that  can  be, 
here.  And 'you  know  how,  amid  many  draw- 
backs, it  comes  home  to  our  heart  to  see  old 
or  young  honestly  take  the  side  of  Eight  and 
Light  and  Truth ;  and  of  that  Blessed  Ee- 
deemer  who  embodies  them  all.  There  was 
an  old  King  who  long  reigned  in  Britain, 
who  one  day  was  walking  alone  through  a 
wild  tract  which  some  of  us  know,  and  came 
upon   a  poor  gipsy-tent.      A  ragged   little 


girl  eagerly  ran  up  to  him,  and  cried,  "  Oh, 
sir,  my  mother  is  dying,  and  she  sent  me  for 
the  minister  to  pray  with  her,  and  he  would 
not  come."  (I  should  have  liked  to  have 
had  a  word  with  that  minister.  He  would 
not  have  liked  it,  but  he  would  have  remem- 
bered it.)  The  old  King  went  up  to  the 
poor  tent ;  and  said  to  the  dying  gipsy- 
woman,  "  I  am  a  minister  come  to  see  you  :" 
and  then  he  knelt  down  upon  the  turf  and 
said,  "  My  sister,  let  us  pray."  He  was  not 
a  clever  man :  and  he  brought  the  country 
into  trouble  for  which  we  have  to  pay  yet : 
and  bare  reason  left  him  for  many  a  year. 
But  he  was  a  good  man.  He  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  Eight  against  Wrong  when 
few  monarchs  did  :  and  therefore  many  who 
are  not  blinded  by  worldly  tinsel  venerate 
his  memory ;  and  recall  little  things  in  his 
tragic  story,  not  without  a  tear. 

Out  of  the  year's  dark  half  into  its  bright, 
we  are  passing  now.  Yes,  though  the  even- 
ing be  gloomy  and  cold.  And,  often  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  it  before,  we  make  our 
choice  anew  between  the  darkness  of  Evil, 
and  Christ's  marvellous  Light.  This  we  do 
to-night,  we  Volunteers  and  all,  when  we 
resolve  that  henceforth,  by  God's  grace,  we 
shall  each  try  better  to  do  our  Duty. 


MAN  AND  INSECT. 

By  THEODORE  WOOD. 
PART  II.  (continued). — insects  beneficial  to  man. 


'T^HE  Ichneumon  Flies  are  tiny  parasites, 
-*-  sometimes  almost  invisible  to  the  un- 
aided eye,  which  go  to  work  in  a  pecu- 
liarly cold-blooded  and  deliberate  manner. 
Settling  upon  the  back  of  their  victim,  which 
struggles  in  vain  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  perch,  they  pierce  its  skin  with  the 
deadly,  needle-like  ovipositor,  and  deposit  an 
egg  in  its  living  flesh ;  and  this  process  they 
repeat  upon  aphis  after  aphis  until  their 
stock  of  eggs  is  exhausted.  Almost  imme- 
diately the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  little  grubs 
which  proceed  from  them  begin  to  feed  upon 
the  tissues  of  their  luckless  host,  beginning 
with  the  fat  and  ending  with  the  vital  organs. 
Then  they  become  pupse,  and  then  they  cut 
round  holes  through  the  shrivelled  skins  of 
their  victims,  and  emerge  into  the  world  as 
perfect  flies  in  all  respects  similar  to  their 
parents. 

It  is  a  rather  horrible  idea,  this  of  the 
internal  parasite  slowly  gnawing  away  the 


living  flesh  of  its  victim;  yet  the  doomed 
aphis,  until  quite  the  last,  seems  to  sufi'er 
scarcely  at  all.  It  continues  to  feed;  it 
looks  plump  and  healthy;  and  it  certainly 
does  not  aj^pear  to  experience  any  acute  dis- 
comfort from  the  deadly  foe  within  it.  And 
not  uncommonly,  out  of  a  large  colony 
of  aphides,  more  than  one  half  perish 
tlirough  the  agency  of  these  singular  little 
parasites. 

Nor  do  aphides  alone  suffer  from  their  per- 
secution. There  are  thousands  of  species, 
every  one  of  which  is  attached  to  its  own 
particular  victim ;  and  some  of  these  are  of 
the  highest  utility  to  mankind.  Thus  one 
attacks  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage  butter- 
fly ;  another  the  chrysalis ;  another,  still 
more  strangely,  the  egg.  A  fourth  perse- 
cutes the  caterpillars  of  the  cabbage  moth ; 
a  fifth  those  of  the  turnip  motlj ;  and  so  on. 
And  the  caterpillar  of  the  magpie  moth, 
which  is  consistently  refused  by  toads  and 
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[most  all  the  insectivorous  birds  on  account 

its  nauseous  flavour,  is  sought  by  at  least 

ight  different  species ;  so  that  its  exemption 


Gi'ound  Beetle. 

from  enemies  of  one  kind  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  abundance  of  those  of  another. 

Some  of  our  insect  friends  appear  under 
very   peaceful    guise.     Who,  for    example, 
judging  by  outward  appearances,  would  be 
likely  to  consider  the  glow-worm  as  an  ally 
of  the  farmer  ?     Yet,  as  a  grub,  it  lives  en- 
tirely upon  snails  ;  and  every  living  glow- 
worm  represents   three   dead    snails. 
Another  beetle  of   similar   character, 
the  Drilus,  is  almost  as  useful.     But 
this  has  none  of  the  luminous  proper- 
ties of  its  relation,  and  is  seldom  seen 
by  any  but  practical  entomologists. 

Almost  all  predacious  insects,  of 
course,  are  more  or  less  valuable,  for 
multitudes  of  our  worst  foes  are  num- 
bered among  their  victims.  There  is 
the  dragon-fly,  for  example,  that 
tiger  of  the  air,  ever  flashing  to  and 
fro  upon  untiring  wing,  and  devour- 
ing victim  after  victim  with  literally 
insatiable  voracity.  There  are  the 
various  wasps,  which  provision  their 
nests  with  flies,  or  with  aphides, 
or  with  the  bodies  of  slain  cater- 
pillars ;  for  wasp  grubs  are  .  not  like  those 
of  bees,  and  require  more  substantial  nourish- 
ment than  a  diet  of  pollen  and  honey.   There 


are  multitudinous  ground  beetles,  too,  which 
all  night  long  are  seeking  and  devour- 
ing prey,  and  to  one  of  which  is  almost 
wholly  due  the  preservation  of  the  vast 
continental  pine  forests  from  destruction 
by  the  terrible  Processionary  Caterpillars. 
And  these  are  but  a  small  detachment  of 
that  vast  army  which,  in  carrying  on  its 
daily  task  of  slaughter,  aids  so  marvel- 
lously in  preserving  the  natural  balance. 

Equally  useful   in  another  manner  are 
the   numberless    insect   scavengers,    again 
but   a   small  division  of   a  great   natural 
array.     Since  the  time  when  life  first  came 
upon  the  earth,  the  labours  of  these  world- 
purifiers   have   been    unceasing.     Finding 
their  home  amidst  stagnation  and  putre- 
faction,   in   an   atmosphere   reeking    with 
pestilential  impurity,  their  task  has  ever 
been  that  of  transmuting  death  into  life, 
until  they  have  succeeded  in  changing  the 
very  face  of  the  earth  itself.     They  dwell 
and    thrive   where   none    but    themselves 
can  exist,  and  yet  in  supplying  their  own 
wants  work  also  for  their  fellow-creatureSy 
rendering  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  their 
home  untenable   by   themselves,    but    fit 
and  suited  for  the   habitation   of   others. 
Finding   their    food    in    decay    and    dis- 
solution,   their   very   life   is   drawn    from 
corruption  and   from   death.     And   yet  by 
their   own  labours   are   they   reducing  the 
necessity  for  their  existence,  and  gradually 
giving  way  before  higher  and  nobler  forma 
of  Hfe. 

Insect  scavengers,  which  form  but  a  very 
small  division  of  this  great  army  of  workers, 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes. 


Cockchafer. 


First,  there  are  those  which,  like  the  Bury- 
ing and  the  Dor  Beetles,  inter  putrefying 
matter  for  the  sake  of  their  future  young, 
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and  thus  prevent  atmospheric  pollution, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  supply  the  roots 
of  vegetation  with  a  strong  natural  manure. 
Insects  such  as  these  are  very  numerous, 
although  few  but  working  entomologists  are 
6ven  aware  of  their  existence. 

Secondly,  there  are  those  which,  like  the 
grubs  of  the  Gnat,  the  Caddis-fly,  and  the 
Drone-fly,  live  in  the  water,  and  devour  the 
various  particles  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  which  invariably  pollute  it  in  greater 
or  less  degree.  These,  again,  are  many  and 
various,  and  again  their  labour  is  secret  and 
concealed. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  there  are  the  wood 
destroyers,  whose  mission  it  is  to  attack  un- 
healthy and  dying  trees,  to  admit  air  and 
water  into  all  parts  of  their  trunks  and 
branches,  and  so  to  accelerate  the  needful 
work  of  decay.  Thus  the  sickly  and  diseased 
are  sternly  weeded  out,  space  is  cleared  for 
the  growth  of  new  and  healthy  vegetation, 
and,  not  less  important,  the  dead  and  useless 
wood  is  reduced  to  dust  and  fragments, 
which  again  serve  the  purpose  of  a  powerful 
manure. 

But  for  the  labours  of  insects  such  as  these, 
forests,  in  a  state  of  nature,  could  not  exist. 
For  bark  and  wood,  even  if  partially  diseased, 
will  for  years  bid  defiance  to  the  elements 
alone.  Storm  after  storm  may  beat  upon 
them,  yet  aflect  them  scarcely  at  all.  Sum- 
mer's sun  and  winter's  snow  alike  are  of 
none  eff'ect,  and  the  fallen  tree,  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  no  other  agents  of  decay, 
\vould  uselessly  lie  and  cumber  the  ground, 
season  after  season,  before  Nature  could 
bring  about  its  removal.  Gradually  such 
fallen  trunks  would  accumulate,  each  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  all  vegetation  beneath 
it.  And  thus  in  course  of  time  the  entire 
tract  of  woodland  would  disappear,  leaving 
but  a  vast  heap  of  semi-decayed  logs  and 
branches  in  its  place. 

But,  at  the  very  first  signs  of  incipient 
weakness  or  decay,  come  the  insects.  They 
care  not  for  healthy  trees,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  a  long  avenue  only  one 
tree  perhaps  will  be  attacked,  and  that  simul- 
taneously by  a  score  or  two  of  visitors ; 
showing  that  in  it  must  exist  some  special 
attraction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
neighbours.  Such  trees,  if  carefully  exam- 
ined, are  invariably  discovered  to  have 
already  in  them  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
death.  And  the  insects  only  accelerate  their 
inevitable  doom. 

Just  at  first  their  work  is  scarcely  notice- 
able.    A  tiny  round  hole  here  and  there  in 


the  bark — that  is  all.  But  next  year  these 
few  holes  are  multiplied  into  hundreds  and 
thousands,  showing  that  for  many  months  a 
host  of  tiny  grubs  have  been  busily  working 
away,  and  have  now  come  out  into  the  world 
as  perfect  insects.  These,  very  probably, 
lay  their  eggs  again  in  the  same  tree,  and 
then  follows  another  year  of  secret  labour. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  second  season  at  the 
latest  their  radiatins;  tunnels  are  so  nume- 
rous,  and  so  extensive,  that  large  sheets  of 
the  loosened  bark  can  be  stripped  off"  by  the 
hand,  or  remain,  just  attached  here  and 
there  to  the  trunk,  until  the  first  storm  comes 
and  tears  them  away. 

Then  come  other  insects — larger  ones  now 
— which  bore  into  the  wood  itself,  and  run 
their  tunnels  through  and  through  it  in  all 
directions  until  scarcely  a  cubic  inch  of  solid 
substance  very  often  is  left  remaining.  The 
great  red-brown  caterpillar  of  the  Goat  Moth, 
whose  mighty  jaws  can  shear  a  passage 
through  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  oak; 
the  Long-horn  beetles,  many  and  various, 
whose  fat  white  grubs  seem  so  utterly  un- 
fitted for  the  work  which  they  have  to  per- 
form :  these  are  the  principal  workers  now, 
and  never  do  they  fail  in  their  task.  A 
year  or  two  of  steady  labour,  and  the  air 
and  the  rain  can  penetrate  freely  into  all 
parts  of  the  honeycombed  trunk.  Then 
comes  the  frost,  to  swell  and  break  up  the 
soddened  wood  just  as  it  pulverises  a  clod 
of  clay.  And  then  the  insects'  work  is  done, 
and  they  leave  the  rest  to  the  elements. 

A  peep  beneath  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  pro- 
cess of  decay  is  indeed  a  revelation.  There 
one  sees  something  of  the  hidden  working 
of  Nature,  a  wheel  or  two  of  the  mighty 
mechanism  whose  working  even  yet  we  so 
imperfectly  understand;  something  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  infinitely  little  is  made 
by  combination  and  accumulation  to  result 
in  the  infinitely  great.  The  tiny  and  insig- 
nificant beetle,  the  fat  and  sluggish  grub, 
the  repulsive  and  evil-smelling  caterpillar, 
are  Nature's  foresters.  Theirs  it  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  stern  but  salutary  law,  to 
destroy  the  weak  and  ailing  in  order  that 
the  strong  may  take  their  place.  Disease 
under  natural  conditions  knows  but  one  cure 
— the  unfailing  remedy  of  death.  For  thus 
only  can  deterioration  be  prevented,  and  the 
standard  of  the  race  maintained. . 

But  insects  are  also  direct  agents  in  pro- 
moting the  well-being  of  the  vegetable  world, 
for  they  bear  a  very  important  share  in  the 
work  of  fertilisation.  Many  plants,  such  as 
the  red  clover,  for  instance,  absolutely  de- 
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ncl  for  their  reproduction  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  bees,  which  carry  the  pollen  from 
one  blossom  to  another,  and  perform  a  task 
^A-hich  the  flowers  themselves  cannot  accom- 
plish. Many  beetles  do  the  same;  many 
flies  do  the  same.  And  probably  this  branch 
of  insect  labour  is  even  more  important  and 
extensive  than  at  present  we  consider  it. 

As  a  direct  benefit  to  ourselves,  once  more, 
insects  sometimes  destroy  the  weeds  which 
are  so  troublesome  in  our  fields.  There  is  a 
certain  little  fly,  for  example,  whose  grub 
feeds  upon  the  pith  of  the  common  groundsel, 
causing  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  Now 
SL  few  years  ago  this  fly  made  its  appearance 
upon  some  of  the  heavy  land  of  Essex,  where 
the  groundsel  was  so  plentiful  as  seriously  to 
endanger  the  prospects  of  the  clover  and 
corn  crops,  and  in  a  very  short  time  cleared 
away  the  weed,  which  had  previously  more 
than  held  its  own  in  spite  of  repeated  hoe- 
ings.  And  every  agriculturist  knows  how 
rapidly  groundsel  spreads,  and  how  severe 
is  the  drain  which  it  makes  upon  the  resources 
of  the  land. 

Upon  such  insects  as  the  bee,  the  silkworm, 
the  lac  and  cochineal  insects,  and  the  Spanish 
fly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Their  value 
is  well  known  to  us  all,  and  no  counter- 
balancing mischief  detracts  from  their  ser- 
vices. But  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether 
heir  ranks  may  not  ultimately  be  reinforced 
oy  many  recruits.  Until  the  special  value 
of  the  silkworm  was  discovered  it  must  have 
been  in  some  degree  an  enemy,  feeding  as  it 
does  upon  the  leaves  of  a  fruit-bearing  tree. 
When  once  its  utility  was  recognised,  how- 
ever, its  attitude  towards  us  completely 
altered,  and  it  became  one  of  our  most  useful 
friends.  The  uses  of  the  cochineal  and  the 
lac  insects,  again,  were  not  understood  until 
comparatively  of  late  years  ;  and  both  these, 
if  not  actually  themselves  injurious,  are  in- 
timately connected  with  some  of  the  most 
lischievous  members  of  their  race.  May  it 
1  )t  be  so  with  many  others  also  1  The  field 
f  discovery  is  assuredly  not  exhausted,  and 
who  shall  say  what  secrets  have  yet  to  be 
i-evealed,  what  benefits  still  lie  all  unenjoyed 
before  us  1  Even  the  aphis  and  the  locust, 
most  noxious  of  all  noxious  insects,  may  be 
capable  of  employment  in  our  service.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  is  largely  used  for  food  in 
most  of  the  countries  which  it  inhabits,  and 
in  uncivilised  lands  is  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  blessing  rather  than  in  that  of  a  curse. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  extract  oil 
from  the  bodies  of  cockchafer  grubs,  and 
a  green  dye  from  those  of  the  cabbage  cater- 


pillars ;  and  these  attempts  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful.  And  it  may  very 
well  be  that  others  also  of  our  bitterest  foes 
will  at  some  future  day  take  rank  as  bene- 
factors, in  virtue  of  their  adaptation  to  pur- 
poses for  which  we  do  not  as  yet  know  them 
to  be  fitted. 

Seeing  that  the  benefits  which  insects  ren- 
der to  us  are,  for  the  most  pai't,  so  carefully 
concealed  from  our  observation  that  only  long 
and  patient  search  can  trace  them  out,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  our  eyes  are  still  but 
partially  opened,  our  knowledge  but  super- 
ficial and  incomplete,  even  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  common  butterfly,  we  imagine 
that  we  see  them  daily.  Of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  insects  we  know  absolutely  nothing, 
save  the  mere  fact  that  they  exist.  Yet  work 
these  insects  must,  as  all  living  beings  work, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  others,  bear- 
ing their  share  in  that  vast  scheme  of  labour 
which  embraces  each  and  all  of  the  creatures 
of  the  world,  and  is  limited  in  its  wide  com- 
prehensiveness only  by  the  bounds  of  time 
and  space  themselves. 

The  veil,  but   partially  lifted   now,   may 

perhaps   some   day  be   altogether  removed, 

and  with  clear  and  unhindered  vision  we  may 

see  and  understand  the  true  position  which 

insects  occupy  towards  us.     To  believe  that 

their  enmity  can  ever  be  wholly  dispelled  is 

but  a  baseless  dream ;   the  very  fact  of  our 

civilisation  renders  that  impossible.    But  that 

enmity  may  at  least  be  diminished,  perhaps 

in  a  far  greater  degree  than  now  appears  at 

all  possible.     Our  great  fault  in  the  past  has 

been  that  of  wanton  interference  with  Nature's 

provisions.     We  have  persistently  arrogated 

to  ourselves  the  functions  of  a  sort  of  Amateur 

Providence,  and  striven  to  replace  the  natural 

balance  by  a  new  and  a  better.     We  have 

killed  the  police  in  our  attempt  to  destroy 

'  the  criminals ;  and  we  are  now  reaj^ing  the 

reward  of  our  ill-advised  persecution  of  those 

I  creatures  by  whose  assistance  alone  we  can 

!  hope  to  overcome  our  insect  enemies. 

I      To  this  point  I  hope  to  refer  at  greater 

I  length  in  a  subsequent  paper.     The  question 

I  is  a  very  wide  one,  and   almost  every  suc- 

''  ceeding  day  adds   to  our  information  upon 

'  the  subject.     And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 

that,  until  the  lessons  to  be  gained  from  that 

information  are  not  only  learnt,  but  carried 

into  practice,  the  insect  world  will  still  be  to 

us  as  it  is  now,  a  vast  army  of  irresistible 

workers  from  whom  we  receive  much  and 

wide-spread   good,  but   also,   and   in   a   far 

greater   degree,    terrible    and    irretrievable 

harm. 
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CHAPTER   I. — A  YOUNG    DEMOCRAT. 

IT  was  a  glorious  summer  day;  the  sun  was 
pouring  down  his  rays  upon  the  earth, 
creating  that  wonderful  stillness  of  a  summer 
noon  which  has  no  equal  but  the  silence  of 
an  intense  frost,  only  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  stillness  is  one  of  death,  while  in  summer 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  richest  sense  of  life. 
The  silence  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  Sunday  ;  in  the  quiet  village  of  Eves- 
dene  such  a  thing  as  Sunday  labour  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment ;  the 
very  horses  knew  when  their  day  of  rest 
came  round,  and  stretched  their  limbs  in  the 
pastures  with  an  unwonted  sense  of  freedom. 
The  humming  of  the  bees  in  the  lime-trees 
was  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard  as 
one  passed  along  the  shady  lanes  of  the 
village,  varied  occasionally  by  the  distant 
barking  of  a  dog  or  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 
Complete  and  pleasant  rest  after  the  toils  of 
the  week  was  the  idea  that  suggested  itself 
to  one's  mind,  as  the  eye  and  ear  drank  in 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Not  that  Evesdene 
was  a  beautiful  place  in  itself ;  there  was  no 
prospect  of  distant  hills  or  richly  wooded 
landscape  to  make  its  name  celebrated ;  but 
there  are  few  places  which  do  not  seem 
beautiful  under  the  influence  of  a  golden 
July  sun,  especially  when  the  roads  are 
fringed  with  elms  and  limes  that  intertwine 
their  boughs  overhead,  and  make  a  shade  for 
the  wild-flowers  that  grow  about  their  roots. 
Evesdene  had  one  beauty,  however,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  A  former  lord  of 
the  manor,  rich  and  eccentric,  had  spanned 
the  river  which  flowed  through  the  village 
with  a  fine  bridge.  It  was  built  of  old  grey 
stones  that  had  been  taken  from  a  ruined 
chapel  near  his  house,  and  though  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view  it  could  not  per- 
haps boast  of  much  elegance,  the  clustering 
trees  and  the  rich  green  of  the  surrounding 
meadows  transformed  it  into  a  pretty  picture. 
The  village  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  river,  and  in  old  days,  when  nothing 
but  a  foot  plank  had  connected  the  one  witii 
the  other,  great  jealousy  had  existed  between 
them;  but  with  the  building  of  the  bridge 
greater  friendliness  had  begun,  and  the  feuds 
of  old  times  had  now  faded  away  into  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  was  a  curious  fact, 
and  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  had 
often  commented  upon  it  both  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends. 


"  Why  should  such  a  slight  event  j^roduce 
such  a  great  effect  ? "  he  asked  an  old  college 
friend  of  his,  one  day  a  few  months  before 
our  story  begins,  as  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
watching  him  fish. 

"  It  is  a  large  question,"  replied  his  friend, 
who  was  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind, 
"  and  may  be  treated  in  a  variety  of  ways." 

He  was  beginning  to  expound  his  view- 
when  Mr.  Sinclair  stopped  him  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  really  have  not  time  to  hear  the  variety 
of  ways  just  now,"  he  said.  "  I  want  you  to 
give  me  some  advice  on  parish  matters  ;  I 
am  a  young  hand,  you  know,  and  I  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  on  with  my 
flock.  How  is  one  to  overcome  4he  barrier 
which  exists  between  the  rich  and  the  poor?" 

"  You  must  build  a  bridge  between  them." 

Both  gentlemen  looked  up  with  a  start,  as 
though  the  answer  had  been  a  voice  from 
heaven.  It  had  no  such  high  origin,  how- 
ever, but  was  merely  the  remark  of  a  little 
village  urchin  who  stood  near  them,  holding 
the  bait-basket 

"  David ! "  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  as  much 
astonishment  as  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  would 
have  felt,  if  his  dog  Diamond  had  suddenly 
solved  a  mathematical  problem. 

The  boy  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  the 
vicar  with  a  curious  mixture  of  defiance  and 
shyness. 

"  David  ! "  said  Mr.  Sinclair  again,  "  who 
put  such  thoughts  into  your  mind  1 " 

"  What  thoughts  ?  "  asked  David  rather 
doggedly. 

"  How  can  3'Ou  understand  such  subjects 
as  this  gentleman  and  I  were  talking  of  just 
now  1 " 

"Because  those  are  the  things  I  think  of," 
said  David  brusquely;  then,  with  a  sudden 
accession  of  shyness,  he  shouldered  his  basket 
and  walked  away  out  of  hearing. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  remarkable 
boy  ? "  said  Mr.  Sinclair. 

"  H'm,  a  queer  little  fellow  ! "  said  his 
friend  abstractedly,  with  his  eye  fixed  on»his 
line. 

"  No;  but  really,  Lucas,  do  listen  a  minute. 
He  is  certainly  the  strangest  boy  I  ever  came 
across.  What  do  you  think  he  did  the 
other  morning  1  He  is  always  late  at  school, 
and  one  day  Webber,  the  master,  threatened 
to  cane  him  if  it  occurred  again ;  so,  the 
next  morning,  he  looked  out  for  him;  but  it 
was  ten  o'clock  before  he  appeared.  He 
called  him  up  to  the  desk,  and  asked  him 
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Tvhat  he  had  been  doing.  'Trying  an  ex- 
periment, sir,'  says  David.  '  An  exiDeriment ! 
What  do  you  mean V  'I  have  read  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  because  he  was 
never  in  a  hurry  ;  so,  as  I  can  never  succeed 
in  being  early  for  school,  however  much  I 
*  hurry,  I  thought  I  would  try  his  plan  this 
morning,  and  see  how  it  would  answer.' 
Webber  had  been  fingering  his  cane  ;  but 
when  he  heard  this  explanation,  he  told  me, 
he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  let  the 
little  rascal  off." 

"False  reasoning,"  was  all  Lucas's  com- 
ment. 

"Of  course  it  was  false  reasoning,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclair  somewhat  impatiently;  "but  you 
don't  seem  to  see  that  the  boy  is  totally  un- 
like every  other  village  lad  you  ever  heard 
of." 

"  Sententious  boys  never  come  to  any 
good,"  said  Lucas  calmly,  and  Mr.  Sinclair 
gave  it  up,  and  passed  on  to  a  different 
subject. 

David  Hatton  did  not  look  very  senten- 
tious as  he  came  out  of  church  on  the  bright 
Sunday  morning  in  question.  He  was  a  fine 
sturdy  boy  of  some  thirteen  years,  with  dark 
hair  and  deep  shining  eyes,  and  a  strongly 
cut  mouth  and  chin.  He  was  thoroughly 
tired  of  sitting  still,  and  as  he  ran  down  the 
churchyard  path  he  relieved  his  feelings  by 
a  long,  loud  whistle. 

A  little  girl,  who  was  holding  her  grand- 
father's hand,  turned  round  at  the  noise. 
"Hush,  David,"  she  said  gently,  "Mr.  Webber 
would  be  so  angry  if  he  heard  you." 

"I  don't  care  a  pin  for  Mr.  Webber  or 
anybody  else,"  said  David  boldly,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  as  he  spoke. 

"But  if  he  were  to  cane  you,  as  he  said  he 
would  ? "  said  Phyllis  Wingate. 

"You  needn't  trouble  about  that;  I  should 
kill  myself  before  I  let  him  touch  me,  or 
else  I  should  kill  him,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone. 

Phyllis  turned  pale  with  alarm.  "Please 
don't  say  such  dreadful  things,  David,"  she 
said  pleadingly. 

"  Come  and  walk  with  me,  Phyllis;  what's 
the  use  of  keeping  so  close  to  your  grand- 
father?    I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"  I  always  walk  home  from  church  with 
grandfather ;  he  is  so  lonely  since  grand- 
mother died." 

"But  he  doesn't  think  about  you  when 
he's  talking  so  hard  to  old  farmer  Beale." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  does,  David  ;  he  strokes  my 
hand  every  now  and  then,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  take  it  away." 


Little  Phyllis  looked  very  pretty  as  she 
glanced  up  into  David's  dark  face;  her  grand- 
father was  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  she 
was  dressed  as  carefully  and  neatly  as  though 
she  had  been  a  gentleman's  child.  Her  soft 
golden  hair  fell  round  her  face  from  under 
her  little  sun-bonnet,  making  a  picture  that 
many  an  artist  would  have  longed  to  paint ; 
but  David  was  not  in  the  mood  for  any  soft- 
ening influences,  and  he  turned  impatiently 
on  his  heel  to  leave  his  little  friend  to  walk 
home  alone. 

As  he  did  so,  however,  a  new  current  was 
given  to  his  thoughts.  There  was  a  general 
movement  among  the  departing  congrega- 
tion as  they  stood  aside  to  let  Mrs.  Carlyon, 
the  newly-made  widow  from  the  great  house, 
pass  down  the  path  with  her  children.  The 
villagers  looked  at  her  respectfully,  for  the 
widow's  weeds,  seen  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
to  give  the  sweet  face  a  new  dignity,  and  one 
and  all  were  desirous  of  showing  their  sym- 
pathy for  her  whom  they  called  "  the  mother 
of  the  village."  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  two  chil- 
dren, a  girl  about  twelve  years  old,  and  a  boy 
a  year  or  two  younger.  They  were  both 
beautiful  children,  tall  for  their  age  and 
with  delicate  aristocratic  features,  like  their 
mother,  but  the  young  heir  looked  languid 
and  out  of  health ;  indeed  it  was  chiefly  for 
his  sake  that  the  family  had  resided  abroad 
for  several  years.  The  children  were  an  un- 
familiar sight  in  the  village,  and  David  was 
so  interested  in  watching  them  that  he  forgot 
his  vexation  with  Phyllis,  and  went  back  to 
her  side  as  soon  as  they  had  passed. 

"  Are  they  not  lovely  ?"  said  Phyllis. 

"  Yes,  well  enough  !"  said  David  carelessly. 
"  I  like  the  boy  the  best,  he  looks  so  clever." 

"  That  is  all  you  care  about,"  said  Phyllis 
humbly.  "  I  can't  understand  all  the  hard 
things  you  like  to  read  about." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  that  Master  Car- 
lyon is  any  cleverer  than  I  am,"  returned 
David,  with  a  sudden  bitterness  in  his  voice; 
"  and  I  can't  see  why  he  should  have  books 
and  teachers  and  be  able  to  learn  everything 
he  Hkes,  while  I  have  no  one  to  help  me 
at  all." 

"You  have  Mr.  Webber,"  said  Phylhs, 
rather  inopportunely. 

"  Mr.  Webber !"  cried  David  in  accents  of 
the  greatest  scorn.  "  I  know  more  than  he 
does  already.  I  found  him  out  in  two  mis- 
takes last  week ;  besides,  I  shall  have  to  leave 
even  this  wretched  school  in  three  months, 
for  Aunt  Rachel  says  it  is  high  time  I  was 
earning  something.  She  wants  to  apprentice 
me  to  a  tailor  who  is  a  cousin  of  hers — a 
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tailor ! "  and  David  looked  ready  to  challenge 
the  whole  race  of  tailors  to  single  combat  on 
the  spot. 

"  What  would  3'ou  like  to  be  if  you  were 
as  rich  as  Master  Carlyon  1 " 

"  I  would  be  very  great  indeed,  and  help 
to  make  laws  and  govern  the  country.  But 
that  reminds  me,  Phyllis,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  subject,  "  of  what  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  before." 

He  lowered  his  tone  mysteriously,  and 
Phyllis  drew  a  little  closer  to  his  side.  "  Can 
you  keep  a  secret  1 "  he  asked. 

Phyllis  nodded  her  head  vehemently,  her  j 
sense  of  awe  being  too  great  for  words. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  you  if  you  tell,  so 
you  had  better  look  out.     You  know  Mrs.  \ 
Carlyon's  great  square  pew  1 " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Phyllis,  much  asto- 
nished at  what  seemed  to  her  a  totally  irre- 
levant question. 

"  "Well,  I  have  always  wanted  to  go  in  and 
sit  on  those  red  velvet  cushions.  I  don't  see 
why  Master  Carlyon  should  have  cushions  ^ 
while  I  have  to  sit  on  a  nasty  hard  bench 
with  no  back  to  it.  Webber  heard  me  say 
so  the  other  day  to  Harry  Stokes,  and  he  , 
said,  if  he  ever  caught  me  there,  he  would 
thrash  me,  so  I  mean  to  do  it  this  afternoon."  I 

David  spoke  quite  coolly  and  resolutely,  \ 
as  though  the  command  to  abstain  from  any 
deed  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  its  per- 
formance, but  Phyllis  was  overwhelmed  at 
the  idea  of  such  wickedness. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't,  David,"  she  said 
half  sobbing ;  "  you  know  it  is  naughty.  Mr. 
Webber  told  you  not  to  do  it,  and  you  have 
no  business  to  go." 

"  That's  just  like  a  girl,"  said  David  con- 
temptuously. "  I  have  said  I  mean  to  do  it, 
and  so  I  av411." 

"AVhat's  that  you  say,  my  boy?"  asked 
old  Jacob  Wingate,  who  had  parted  company 
with  farmer  Beale  by  this  time;  "what  is  it 
you  are  going  to  do  ?" 

David  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this 
inteiTuption,  for,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  he  had  a  strong  involuntary 
respect  for  the  old  man,  and  dreaded  above 
all  things  that  the  scheme  should  come  to 
his  ears  ;  so,  saying  hurriedly,  "  Oh  !  it's  only 
something  I  was  telling  Phyllis,"  he  gave 
her  a  warning  look,  and  ran  off  homewards 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Jacob  Wingate  and  his  little  grand-daugh- 
ter lived  on  the  church  side  of  the  bridge, 
while  David's  aunt  lived  on  the  "  far  side," 
as  it  was  called  by  the  villagers.  Mrs.  Bas- 
sett,  as  her  neighbours  called  her,  had  never 


been  married,  but  her  superior  position 
claimed  for  her  a  title  of  respect.  Miss 
Bassett  was  a  style  of  address  unknown  in 
village  circles,  and  Rachel  Bassett  would 
have  seemed  too  familiar.  She  was  a  won- 
derful old  lady,  wiry  and  upright  as  a  needle, 
though  she  must  have  been  considerably 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  David  was  he: 
great-nephew,  the  son  of  her  favourite  niece, 
who  had  died  at  his  birth;  his  father  had 
only  outlived  her  a  few  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  six  David  was  thrown  on  the  world  a 
penniless  orphan. 

His  great-aunt  sent  for  him  at  once,  and 
ever  since  that  day  he  had  been  the  mingled 
pet  and  plague  of  her  life,  always  in  mis- 
chief, always  cool,  daring,  and  impudent, 
and  alwaj's  ready  to  argue  every  maxim  his 
aunt  laid  down.  The  old  lady  was  heard  to 
wish  at  times  that  he  had  never  been  born, 
but,  tiresome  as  he  was,  she  could  not  re- 
strain a  certain  pride  in  him  that  helped  to 
foster  David's  peculiar  temperament.  Her 
fidgety  little  ways,  her  numerous  rules  and 
prohibitions  worried  David  out  of  his  life,  but 
yet  he  loved  her  in  his  own  fashion,  and  would 
have  been  ready  to  attack  any  one  who  dared 
to  ridicule  her. 

Mrs.  Basse  tt's  house  was  her  own  property, 
and  for  neatness  and  prettiness  it  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  village.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned  place  with  a  low  gabled  roof  covered 
with  roses  and  American  creepers ;  the  little 
garden  was  well  stocked  with  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  just  now  it  was  all  ablaze 
with  roses,  which  might  have  taken  a  prize 
at  any  show.  Inside,  the  house  was  spotlessly 
clean,  and  though  the  furniture  was  old  it 
was  so  well  polished  that  one  could  not  wish 
for  anything  better.  The  parlour  was  a  won- 
derful room.  There  were  curiosities  enough 
within  its  walls  to  stock  a  good-sized  museum ; 
miniatures  and  daguerreotypes  decorated  the 
walls,  interspersed  with  a  few  old  prints  for 
which  a  collector  would  have  paid  fabulous 
sums.  The  mantelshelf  was  covered  with  or- 
naments of  all  descriptions  ;  china  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  jugs  and  vases  of  various 
kinds,  dogs  and  cats,  stood  side  by  side,  while 
at  each  end  was  a  large  green-glass  jar  filled 
with  peacocks'  feathers.  The  tables  and  one 
or  two  little  stands  were  laden  with  glass 
shades  which  covered  waxwork  flowers  and 
stuffed  birds,  while,  greatest  treasures  of  all, 
two  wooden  bulls'  heads,  painted  a  bright 
golden  colour,  hung  over  the  fire-place,  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  grown  out  of  the  wall. 

This  parlour  was  one  of  the  trials  of  David's 
life,  it  was  too  good  for  ordinary  use,  but 
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every  Sunday  afternoon  Mrs.  Bassett  expected 
lier  nephew  to  sit  there  until  church-time, 
and  again  in  the  evening  after  tea.  David 
had  rebelled  over  and  over  again,  but  it  was 
no  use ;  his  aunt  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  parlour  was  the  proper  place  to  sit  in  on 
Sundays,  and  on  some  points  she  was  to  the 
full  as  determined  as  her  nephew.  Poor 
David  felt  very  much  like  the  proverbial  bull 
in  the  china-shop  during  these  hours  of  pe- 
nance, but  a  secret  feeling  to  which  he  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  own  prevented  him 
from  stealing  out  and  leaving  his  aunt  to 
spend  her  Sunday  in  solitude.  None  the  less, 
however,  he  gave  way  at  times  to  open 
grumbling  when  Mrs.  Bassett  warned  him 
not  to  break  the  glass  shades  or  tumble  the 
crochet  antimacassars. 

He  found  her  sitting  there  when  he  came 
in  from  church,  for  the  dinner  was  all  nicely 
set  out  in  the  little  kitchen,  and  she  was  only 
waiting  for  David's  arrival.  She  would  not 
keep  a  servant,  for  she  dreaded  the  havoc 
that  she  felt  assured  would  be  made  among 
her  treasured  possessions.  "  One  young  thing 
about  the  house  is  enough  ! "  she  told  David 
when  he  urged  her  to  get  help.  So  she  went 
on  her  own  way,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
neighbour  who  came  in  every  morning. 

"  Have  you  rubbed  your  shoes  well  V  she 
asked  anxiously  as  her  nephew  came  in. 

David  was  ready  for  an  argument  in  a 
moment ;  he  was  quite  willing  to  wipe  his 
shoes  when  the  roads  were  dirty,  but  his 
natural  combativeness  obliged  him  to  resist 
such  unnecessary  precaution  on  a  day  like 
this. 

"The  roads  were  so  dry  there  was  no 
need,"  he  began,  instead  of  assuring  her  like 
a  sensible  boy  that  his  shoes  were  quite  clean, 
and  so  satisfying  the  old  lady  and  his  con- 
science at  the  same  time. 

"But  there  is  need,"  said  Mrs.  Bassett 
testily.  "  How  many  times  have  I  told  you 
that  you  must  rub  your  shoes  whenever  you 
come  in,  wet  or  dry.  On  Sunday,  too,  when 
we  are  sitting  in  the  parlour." 

"  I  wish  the  parlour  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,"  muttered  David  below  his  breath. 

"What  are  you  saying  V  cried  poor  Aunt 
Rachel,  who  had  caught  the  last  words. 
"  You  wish  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  *? 
Oh,  David,  David,  you  ungrateful  boy  !  why 
did  I  bring  you  up  as  if  you  were  my  own, 
if  this  is  all  the  return  I  am  to  get  ? " 

Mrs.  Bassett  seemed  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
but  David,  seeing  that  she  was  really  dis- 
tressed, condescended  to  make  peace. 

"  Come,  Aunt  Rachel,"  he  said,  "  I'll  go 


and  rub  my  shoes  if  you  will  get  dinner  ready. 
I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  Don't  fret ;  you 
know  I  didn't  mean  it." 

Thus  adjured,  Mrs.  Bassett  smoothed  her 
ruffled  feathers,  and  the  two  were  speedily 
reconciled.  David  was  rather  absorbed  during 
dinner,  for  he  had  a  deep-laid  plot  in  his 
mind ;  he  had  quite  determined  to  carry 
through  his  scheme  of  invading  the  forbidden 
seat,  the  chance  of  a  row  only  made  the  pros- 
pect more  attractive,  but  he  did  not  wish  his 
aunt  to  be  a  witness  ;  he  had  some  respect  for 
her  feelings,  though  he  often  appeared  to  dis- 
regard them,  and  he  was  resolved  that  she 
should  remain  safely  at  home.  But  how 
was  this  measure  to  be  effected  1  It  was  a 
very  strong  reason  indeed  that  prevailed  to 
keep  Mrs.  Bassett  from  church  on  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  a  pouring  rain  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  prevent  her,  and  how  was  it  pos- 
sible to  predict  rain  from  such  a  clear  blue 
sky? 

"Don't  you  think  it's  very  hot  ?"  asked 
David. 

"  Very  hot  indeed  !  I  only  remember  one 
summer  like  this  before,  it  was  the  year  your 
poor  father " 

This  stream  of  recollections  might  have 
run  till  church-time,  had  not  David  taken 
prompt  measures  at  once. 

"  I  should  think  we  shall  have  a  thunder- 
storm," he  interrupted. 

"  A  thunderstorm  !  Dear,  dear  ! "  cried 
the  old  lady.  "  Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  I  shan't 
be  able  to  go  to  church." 

"  I'm  sure  you  would  be  safer  at  home," 
said  David,  in  high  glee  at  the  success  of  his 
plan. 

Dinner  had  not  been  over  more  than  half 
an  hour,  however,  before  a  knock  at  the  door 
disturbed  Mrs.  Bassett's  afternoon  nap.  Da- 
vid went  to  open  it,  thankful  for  the  diver- 
sion, and  admitted  Mrs.  Beale,  the  farmer's 
wife,  who  was  one  of  his  aunt's  chosen 
friends. 

"Ain't  it  hot,  my  dear?"  was  her  first 
remark  as  she  sat  down  panting  and  puffing 
in  the  arm-chair  that  David  pushed  forward 
for  her  accommodation. 

"Hot's  no  word  for  it,"  replied  Aunt 
1  Rachel.  "  David  thinks  we  are  going  to 
have  a  tempest." 

"  A  tempest !  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  said 
Mrs.  Beale  roundly.  "  Whatever  mischief  is 
the  boy  after  now  ?" 

David  was  appalled  at  this  sudden  difii- 
culty,  which  seemed  likely  to  frustrate  all 
his  hopes.  He  began  to  speak,  but  his  voiee 
was  speedily  drowned  by  Mrs.  Beale. 
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"But  that's  not  what  I'm  come  to  talk 
of  this  afternoon,  my  dear,"  she  went  on. 
"  Perhaps  you  haven't  happened  to  hear  how 
poor  Mrs.  Forrest  at  the  Hill  Farm  was  took 
last  night  with  a  fit." 

David  paid  little  attention  to  Mrs.  Beale's 
news  in  his  pleasure  at  observing  that  Aunt 
Rachel  was  so  "  struck  all  of  a  heap,"  as 
she  expressed  it,  that  it  was  clear  there  would 
be  no  church-going  for  her  that  afternoon ; 
so  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  slipping 
out  of  the  house  while  the  two  old  ladies 
were  deep  in  conversation,  and  set  off  to 
church  to  put  his  long- cherished  scheme  in 
execution. 

CHAPTER  II. — SIBOIARY  JUSTICE. 

The  afternoon  service  at  Evesdene  was 
always  well  attended ;  when  the  great  event 
of  the  Sunday  dinner  w^as  over  the  house  was 
locked  up,  and  parents  and  children  felt  able 
to  enjoy  a  walk  along  the  pleasant  lanes, 
and  meet  their  friends  and  neighbours  at 
church.  But  there  was  one  member  of  the 
congregation  whom  David  felt  assured  would 
not  be  present,  and  whose  absence  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  his  piece  of  mischief. 
This  was  Mrs.  Carlyon,  who  was  never  able 
to  walk  so  far  twice  in  the  day ;  even  David 
felt  that  any  naughtiness  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  the  sight  of  her  sweetness  and 
dignity.  He  looked  eagerly  at  the  great  pew 
as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
school-children's  benches,  and  saw  to  his  relief 
that  Dora  and  Francis  were  alone  with  their 
governess  in  the  pew.  Phyllis  Wingate,  who 
was  sitting  just  in  front  with  her  grandfather, 
leant  over  the  back  of  her  seat  and  whispered 
imploringly,  "  Please  don't  do  it,  dear  David, 
for  my  sake." 

But  David  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and 
looked  the  other  way.  Just  then  Mr.  Sinclair 
came  out  of  the  vestry  in  his  surplice,  and  all 
further  talking  was  out  of  the  question  for 
Phyllis ;  her  mind  was  much  disturbed,  poor 
child,  during  the  service ;  generally  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  organ  and  the  singing  of  the 
village  choir  were  a  weekly  treat  to  her,  for 
she  had  a  true  music-loving  soul.  It  was  one 
of  the  points  of  likeness  which  drew  her  to 
the  strange  boy,  whose  character  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  own,  for  David  could  be  sub- 
dued by  music  even  in  his  most  unmanageable 
moods.  Phyllis's  sweet  voice,  as  she  sang 
her  simple  hymns  and  songs,  had  brought 
him  back  to  himself  many  a  time  when  the 
demon  of  rebellion  was  raging  in  his  soul ; 
but  to-day  the  music  had  no  effect  upon  him, 
for  his  mind  was  too  full  of  his  purpose  to 


think  of  anything  else.     The  service  passed 
quietly   on,    however,    and    Phyllis   became 
easier   in  her   mind,   for  the    prayers  were 
nearly  concluded  and  David  had  not  moved 
from  his  place.   The  church  doors  stood  wide 
open,  and  the  sweet  summer  scents  stole  in, 
j  mingled  with  the  humming  of  insects  in  the 
warm  air ;   a  sweet,  soothing  influence  per- 
vaded the  hour,  and  as  the  people  stood  up 
I  to  sing  the  hymn  before  the  sermon  Phyllis 
I  felt  quite  happy  and  peaceful.     This  state  of 
mind  was  not  destined  to  last  long,  however, 
for  as  they  knelt  down  when  the  hymn  was 
over  she  heard  a  slight  rustling  behind  her, 
and,  glancing  fearfully  between  her  fingers, 
she  saw  David  steal  noiselessly  up  the  aisle 
and  creep  into  Mrs.  Carlyon's  pew,  the  door 
of  which  stood  unlatched.     The  movement 
'  was  effected  so  quickly  and  quietly  that  only 
:  one  or  two  of  those  nearest  to  the  aisle  heard 
I  it  at  all ;  and  as  Mrs.  Carlyon's  pew  was  near 
I  the  door  they  concluded  for  the  most  part 
that  the  boy,  w'hoever  he  was,  had  slipped 
out  into  the  churchyard. 

Not  so  Mr.  Webber  !  His  eagle  eye  had 
seen  the  whole  affair,  and  he  had  only  been 
prevented  from  rushing  out  and  seizing  his 
prey  by  the  determination  that  he  would  let 
David  do  his  worst,  that  his  punishment 
might  be  the  greater.  David  meanwhile  had 
slipped  comfortably  into  the  corner  of  the 
pew,  and  sat  so  perfectly  still  that  it  was 
some  time  before  its  other  occupants  detected 
the  intruder.  The  sermon  was  nearly  over 
when  the  governess,  who  was  sitting  between 
David  and  the  children,  caught  sight  of  a 
strange  boy  in  the  corner,  and  gave  a  violent 
start.  As  the  pew  had  high  wooden  walls 
the  congregation  saw  nothing  of  what  was 
passing ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair,  attracted  by  the 
lady's  involuntary  movement,  glanced  round 
and  met  the  bold,  bright  eyes  of  David  Hat- 
ton  fixed  full  upon  his  own.  For  a  moment 
he  could  hardly  believe  that  what  he  saw 
was  a  reality  and  not  an  illusion ;  but  no, 
that  fine  square  forehead  and  determined 
face  were  too  familiar  to  allow  him  to  be 
mistaken,  and  he  finished  his  sermon  rather 
hastily.  He  raised  his  head  as  soon  as  the 
concluding  prayer  was  over,  but  the  corner 
was  empty. 

David's  conscience  had  begun  to  smite  him 
as  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  his  plans  ;  he 
could  not  drive  away  the  conviction  that  he 
had  done  a  very  foolish  thing ;  he  was  sure 
to  be  flogged  for  it,  and  the  whole  village 
would  regard  him  as  a  disgraced  character. 
He  had  had  some  vague  notion  of  establish- 
ing his  right  to  sit  in  as  good  a  seat  as  Master 
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.^arlyon,  but  he  began  to  perceive  that  he 
ad  gone  quite  the  wrong  way  to  work ;  the 

inly  result  of  his  escapade  would  be  that 
ery  one  would  look  upon  it  as  a  very  child- 
h  and  trivial  proceeding.  These  salutary 
oughts  occupied  his  mind  through  the 
hole  of  the  sermon,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 

oncluded  he  slipped  quietly  out  before  the 
ngregation  had  risen  from  their  knees.  It 
as  not  the  punishment  that  he  dreaded, 

lUt  the  sense  of  miserable  failure  oppressed 

im   and  made  him   eager  to  escape  from 

urious  eyes. 
Mr.  Webber,  however,  was  not  to  be  de- 

Irauded  of  his  hour  of  triumph  ;  his  eye  had 
allowed  David  out  of  the  church  door,  and 
.6  hastened  after  him  and  caught  him  roughly 
y  the  shoulder  as  he  went  down  the 
ath. 
"  Come  here,  you  young  rascal !  "  he  ex- 
claimed angrily;  "what  do  you  mean  by 
disobeying  me  in  this  way  ? " 

David  made  no  answer.     He  stood  quite 
till  in  the  master's  grasp,  looking  up  in  his 
e. 

"  I  shall  thrash  you  to-morrow  before  the 

hole  school,"  continued  Mr.  Webber  in  the 

me  loud  tone ;  "  you  will  find  that  I  can 

eep  my  promise  as  well  as  you." 

Still  David  said  nothing  ;  but  at  this  mo- 

ent  the  congregation  began  to  stream  out. 

rs.  Carlyon's  governess  came  out  first  with 

e  children,  who  looked  curiously  at  the 

cene  going  on  in  front  of  them ;  close  be- 

ind  them  came  Phyllis,  who  had  hurried 

her  grandfather  out  of  church  that  she  might 

see  what  had  become  of  David. 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  David  in  a  strange,  low 
tone. 

The  schoolmaster  made  no  answer,  but, 
raising  his  stick,  he  struck  David  twice,  in 
the  face  of  all  the  people.  The  boy  turned 
deadly  white,  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
strange  fire.  He  looked  steadily  at  his  captor 
for  a  moment,  then,  with  his  clenched  fist  he 
struck  two  fierce  blows,  and,  wrenching  him- 
If  away,  ran  down  the  path  and  was  out  of 
ight  in  an  instant. 

Mr.  Webber  looked  after  him  for  a  minute 
r  two,  as  though  debating  whether  he  should 
ve  chase  or  not,  but  he  soon  made  up  his 
nd  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  quite 
useless  ;    so,   picking  up  his  stick  which  lay 
on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  he  made  his  way 
round  to  the  vestry,  and  poured  out  his  tale 
1^^  Mr.  Sinclair. 

I^H  "  I'll  thrash  him  black  and  blue,"  he  ex- 
I^Blaimed  wrathfully,  as  he  rubbed  his  arm 
I^BWith  a  doleful  air.  "I  hope  you'll  come 
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round  in  the  morning,  sir,  and  speak  to  the 
children  about  it." 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  very  little,  for  he  saw 
that  the  schoolmaster  was  not  in  a  state  to 
be  reasoned  with  ;  he  was  quite  a  young  man 
himself,  and  he  felt  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  the  wild,  headstrong  boy. 

"  Well,  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  morning 
before  school  begins,"  he  said  at  last,  when 
Mr.  Webber  gave  him  time  to  speak,  "  and 
see  what  can  be  done.  Where  is  Hatton 
now  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he  ran  off  after  I  struck 
him." 

"  Did  you  strike  him  before  the  congrega- 
tion?" 

"Yes,  I  did;  and  he  richly  deserved  it 
too." 

"  He  may  have  deserved  it,  but  I  should 
think  it  was  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do." 

The  schoolmaster  went  off  with  a  discon- 
tented air ;  he  felt  that  Mr.  Sinclair  did  not 
at  all  appreciate  the  outrage  to  his  dignity, 
and  he  determined  to  make  David's  punish- 
ment all  the  hotter. 

Phyllis  meanwhile  besought  her  grand- 
father earnestly  to  let  her  run  after  David, 
and  bring  him  back. 

"  No,  no,  dear  ! "  said  the  old  man,  "  leave 
him  alone,  he'll  come  back  soon  enough." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  won't,"  cried  poor  Phyllis  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "  He  said  he  would  kill 
himself  if  Mr.  Webber  caned  him  !  " 

"David  is  a  very  naughty  boy  to  say  such 
things,"  said  Jacob  Wingate  severely,  "and 
I  shan't  let  him  play  with  you  any  more,  if 
he  does  it  again." 

Phyllis  said  nothing ;  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that,  somehow,  David  was  very  hardly 
used,  and  yet  how  could  her  grandfather  and 
Mr.  Webber  be  wrong  1  It  was  a  difficult 
problem,  and  it  kept  her  silent  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  home ;  she  still  had  a  hope  that 
perhaps  he  might  come  in  to  tea^  as  he  did 
sometimes  on  Sunday  evenings ;  but  though 
she  watched  and  waited,  it  was  all  in  vain. 
She  set  a  place  for  him,  and  fetched  the  cake 
out  of  the  cupboard  that  he  might  feel  he 
was  an  expected  guest  if  he  should  come ; 
but  five  o'clock  came,  and  passed,  and  she 
and  her  grandfather  sat  down  alone. 

The  evening  seemed  very  long  and  dreary 
to  Phyllis  as  she  sat  with  her  book  at  the 
window  while  her  grandfather  slept  in  his 
arm-chair ;  she  thought  several  times  of  going 
over  to  Mrs.  Bassett's  but  she  was  rather 
afraid  of  the  old  lady  and  dreaded  her  sharp 
words  when  David  was  in  disgrace.  Twi- 
light began  to  fall  and  still  little  Phyllis  sat 
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leaning  her  head  against  the  window,  and 
looking  out  with  sad  and  wistful  ej'es.  Old 
Jacob  woke  up  at  last  and  asked  her  what 
she  was  doing.  "Come  here  and  sing  to 
me,"  he  said,  as  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Phyllis  obeyed,  but  in  the  middle  of  her 
first  attempt  her  voice  quavered  and  trem- 
bled, and  at  last  she  fairly  broke  down  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  Httle  lamb  ? " 
asked  her  grandfather,  who  had  forgotten 
all  about  David  and  his  troubles  by  this 
time. 

"  I  am  so  unhappy  about  David,"  sobbed 
Phyllis,  hiding  her  face,  as  she  spoke,  upon 
his  knee. 

"Never  you  mind  about  David,"  said 
Jacob  kindly,  "he'll  come  back  safe  enough 
you'll  see.  Why,  I  expect  he's  sitting  with 
his  aunt  now,  if  you  could  only  see  him." 

Phyllis  cheered  up  a  little  at  his  words, 
but  as  she  still  looked  troubled  he  got  up  and 
took  his  stick.  "  Come  along,"  he  said, 
"  we'll  go  to  Mrs.  Bassett's  and  see  if  David 
is  there."  ! 

They  stepped  out  of  the  door  in  the 
gathering  twilight  and  went  down  the  road 
to  Mrs.  Bassett's  cottage.  As  they  came  up  | 
the  light  of  a  lamp  streamed  out  through  I 
the  uncurtained  window,  and  Phyllis  could  ! 
see  from  the  road  where  they  stood  the  i 
figure  of  David  as  he  looked  out  into  the  \ 
darkness.  | 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Jacob  triumphantly; 
"  didn't  I  tell  you  he  was  all  safe  ?  " 

He  would  have  gone  in,  but  Phyllis  urged 
that  it  was  late  and  he  was  tired ;  so  they 
went  back  to  the  little  farm-house,  and  soon  ! 
after  Phyllis  was  sleeping  the  happy  dream-  ' 
less  sleep  of  childhood. 

It  was  just  getting  light  when  she  awoke 
suddenly  at  the  sound  of  a  tap  on  the  win- 
dow. She  started  up  in  bed  and  listened  ; 
yes,  there  it  was  again  !  A  pebble  struck 
the  window  lightly,  and  she  heard  footsteps 
down  below.  She  got  up  and  drawing  back 
the  blind  cautiously  saw  David  standing  in 
the  garden  underneath.  He  signed  to  her 
to  come  to  him,  putting  his  finger  to  his 
lips  at  the  same  time  ;  she  thought  that  Mrs. 
Bassett  was  ill  and  that  he  was  afraid  of 
frightening  her  grandfather,  so  dressing  her- 
self as  noiselessly  as  she  could,  she  crept 
down-stairs  and  unbolted  the  back  door. 

"  David,"  she  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? " 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  said  David, 
"  I  have  only  come  to  say  good-bye." 

"  To  say  good-bye  ! "  repeated  Phyllis  in 
astonishment,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? " 


"  I  did  not  like  to  go  without  seeing  you 
again,  or  I  should  have  been  off  by  now." 
"  But  where  are  you  going  ? " 
"  I  am  going  to  make  my  fortune.    You 
will  not  see  me  again  till  I  am  a  great  man, 
PhylHs." 

Phyllis  took  no  heed  of  this  grand  pro- 
spect. 

"  Why  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Is  it 
because  Mr.  Webber  struck  you  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  stay  another  day 
in  the  place  after  what  happened  yesterday  ? 
I  would  rather  die." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  your  aunt  ?  '*' 
"  Oh  !  she  will  get  along  very  well.    She 
often  tells  me  she  was  happier  before  I  came, 
and  that  I  have  given  her  seven  years  of 
worry," 

David  spoke  firmly,  but  a  quiver  round 
his  mouth  which  he  could  not  altogether 
repress,  proved  that  he  had  more  feeling 
than  his  words  betrayed.  Phyllis  stood 
looking  at  him  with  a  sorrowful  expression ; 
she  could  find  no  words,  and  yet  she  longed 
to  speak;  a  noise  interrupted  them,  however. 
"There's  somebody  coming,"  said  David, 
as  they  heard  the  garden-gate  open,  "  walk 
a  little  way  with  me,  Phyllis." 

They  went  down  the  road  till  they  came 
to  the  bridge  which  Avas  a  little  way  from 
the  house.  David  stopped  as  they  reached 
it,  and  leaning  over  the  side  watched  the 
river  flowing  beneath.  His  face  darkened 
as  he  gazed  into  the  water,  and  his  ej^es 
gleamed  with  a  look  of  obdurate  purpose. 
Phyllis  was  frightened  and  laid  her  hand 
gently  on  his  arm. 

"  David  dear,"  she  said  softly,  "  I  think 
you  will  be  very  sorry  if  you  go  away  now  ; 
wait  till  you  are  a  little  older  and  it  is  right 
for  you  to  go." 

"  Right  f  said  David  ;  "  you  always  talk 
about  things  being  right  or  wrong.  If  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  a  thing,  I  do  it." 

Phyllis  was  no  philosopher,  and  she  could 
not  explain  in  words  the  undefined  feeling 
that  was  in  her  mind  ;  she  was  sure  that  this 
heedlessness  of  everything  but  his  own  will 
was  the  cause  of  all  David's  troubles  and 
failures,  but  she  could  not  express  it  and  so 
she  was  silent. 

David  rested  his  chin  on  the  stone  wall 
by  the  bridge,  and  looked  away  to  the  east 
where  the  sun  was  rising ;  all  the  poetry  of 
his  nature  was  aroused  by  the  sight  and  for 
a  moment  he  forgot  all  about  his  purposed 
flight.  The  clear  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
transfigured  the  golden  clouds  that  floated  in 
the  sky,  so  that  they  seemed  like  heavenly 
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spirits  sent  to  herald  the  birth  of  a  new 
day. 

Phyllis  watched  his  face  as  he  gazed  at 
the  wonderful  picture  in  its  transparent 
colouring,  but  her  mind  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  allow  her  to  share  his  thoughts. 

"  When  will  you  come  back,  David  1 "  she 
asked. 

He  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
raised  his  head  quickly. 

"I  will  come  back  some  time,"  he  said; 
"  but  the  sun  is  rising  for  me  and  my  day  is 
breaking." 

Phyllis  did  not  quite  understand  him ;  she 
raised  her  face  to  his  and  kissed  him  shyly, 
repeating  the  same  words  that  she  had  said 
before  : 

"  I  think  you  will  be  very  sorry  if  you  go 
away." 

He  seemed  about  to  answer  when  a  la- 
bourer appeared  in  the  distance,  coming  down 
towards  the  bridge  on  his  way  to  his  work. 
David  took  her  hand  a  moment  in  his  own 
and  kissed  her  gently,  then  turning  without 
a  word  he  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  disappeared. 

Phyllis  stood  gazing  after  him  till  he  was 
quite  out  of  sight;  she  hoped  he  would  turn 
at  the  corner  and  wave  his  hand  to  her,  but 
he  ran  straight  on  without  looking  round, 
and  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  and  hid  him 
from  her  view.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
she  thought  of  returning,  but  the  sight  of  the 
approaching  labourer  warned  her  that  her 
grandfather  would  be  down  and  out  in  the 
yard,  so  drying  her  eyes  she  ran  back  to  the 
house. 

She  had  intended  to  tell  Jacob  directly 
what  had  happened,  but  when  she  reached 
home  she  found  the  door  standing  open  and 
knew  that  he  had  gone  out  on  his  early 
round ;  there  was  no  telling  where  he  might 
be,  so  she  went  up  to  her  own  room  and  sat 
down  by  the  window.  It  was  still  quite 
early  and  Phyllis  felt  tired  with  all  the  ex- 
citement she  had  gone  through  at  such  an 
unwonted  hour.  She  resolved  to  go  down 
to  her  grandfather  directly  she  saw  him  re- 
enter the  yard,  but  while  she  was  watching 
and  waiting  the  weary  little  eyes  began  to 
droop,  and  before  long  Phyllis  was  sound 
asleep  with  her  head  on  the  window-sill. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock  when  she  awoke 
with  a  start ;  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  recollect  where  she  was  or  what  had 
happened,  but  suddenly  it  all  came  back  to 
her,  and  she  ran  hastily  down-stairs  to  find 
her  grandfather.  It  was  not  till  breakfast 
was  over,  however,  that  her  tale  could  be 


told,  for  the  woman  who  had  taken  care  of 
the  house  since  Mrs.  Wingate's  death  alwaj's 
had  her  breakfast  with  them,  and  Phyllis 
felt  she  could  not  enter  upon  the  story  of 
David's  delinquencies  before  her ;  but  as  soon 
as  their  meal  was  finished  she  drew  her 
grandfather  out  into  the  garden  and  told 
him  all. 

The  old  man  was  not  much  excited  by  the 
news.  He  told  Phyllis  that  David  was  a 
very  naughty  boy  and  that  he  would  soon 
come  back ;  but  his  opinion  was  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  poor 
Aunt  Rachel. 

"  What  do  you  think  has  happened  nowf 
she  began  in  an  agitated  tone.  "  That  good- 
for-nothing  bo3^  has  run  away  in  the  night  I 
Look  here !  "  and  she  thrust  a  letter  into 
Jacob's  hand. 

The  poor  old  man  was  much  alarmed  by 
this  unexpected  apparition;  he  fumbled  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  for  his  horn-rimmed  glasses, 
but  even  with  their  aid  he  could  make  but 
little  sense  out  of  the  words  before  him. 

"There,  you  read  it,  Phylhs,"  he  said, 
putting  it  into  his  little  grand-daughter's 
hand. 

Phyllis  took  it  and  read  it  in  her  clear  ' 
childish  tones,  while  old  Jacob  listened  with 
a  puzzled  expression,  and  Aunt  Rachel  wrung  , 
her  hands  at  every  sentence  as  though  she  ■ 
had  never  read  it  before. 

"Dear  Aunt, — Mr.  Webber  means  to 
flog  me  in  the  morning  for  what  I  did  yester- 
day, that  I  told  you  last  night.  Before  you 
get  up  I  shall  be  gone  to  make  my  fortune. 
I  think  you  will  be  happier  without  me,  for 
I  know  I  am  a  bother  to  you.  Good-bye. — 
David." 

It  was  blotted  and  scrawled  so  that  even 
Phyllis  found  it  hard  to  read,  but  the  sense 
of  it  was  clear;  David  was  gone,  and  to  those 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  Aunt  Rachel  and 
Phyllis  did  there  was  but  little  hope  of  his 
return. 

"  I  wonder  where  he's  gone,"  said  poor 
Aunt  Rachel  with  a  bewildered  expression ; 
"  and  what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Webber  1 " 

She  looked  so  distressed  that  old  Jacob 
felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  bring 
his  slow  wits  to  bear  on  the  question. 

"Take  the  letter  to  the  parson,"  he  said  at 
last ;  "  he  is  a  good  scholar  and  he'll  make  it 
out  maybe." 

"  But  how  can  I  go  to  him  ? "  cried  Mrs. 
Bassett  in  dismay  ;  "  here  am  I,  such  a  figure, 
for  I  could  only  lay  my  hands  on  my  old 
bonnet  and  I  hadn't  time  to  tie  that." 
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It  was  a  knotty  point.  Mrs.  Bassett  cer- 
tainly did  not  look  quite  in  calling  trim,  but 
Phyllis  came  to  the  rescue  once  more.  "  You 
go  back  and  have  your  breakfast,  Mrs.  Bas- 
sett," she  said,  "and  I'll  ask  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
come  and  see  you." 

The  old  lady  accepted  the  proposal  grate- 
fully and  went  back  to  her  cottage  in  a  more 
composed  state  of  mind,  while  Phyllis  wended 
her  way  to  the  vicarage. 

Mr.  Sinclair  had  thought  about  David 
many  times  since  Sunday  afternoon,  and  he 
was  thinking  about  him  again  when  the 
servant  told  him  that  old  Jacob  Wingate's 
little  grand-daughter  wanted  to  see  him.  A 
glance  at  the  letter  which  Phyllis  brought 
showed  him  what  had  happened.  "Tell 
Mrs.  Bassett  I'll  be  there  directly,"  he  said, 
with  a  troubled  face,  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  for  only  a  very  few  minutes  had  elapsed 
before  he  stood  in  the  old  lady's  parlour. 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  said  hopefully.  "  I'll  soon 
find  him.  No  doubt  he's  gone  to  London, 
and  I  have  plenty  of  friends  there.  We  will 
have  him  back  again  before  the  week  is  out." 

He  succeeded  in  soothing  Mrs.  Bassett, 
but  he  could  not  quite  believe  his  own 
assurances.  He  knew  how  difficult  the  task 
of  finding  the  boy  would  be,  and  he  felt  that 
David  would  never  come  back  of  his  own 
accord.  None  the  less  he  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power,  for  though  he  did  not  confess  to 
it  he  felt  that  much  of  the  blame  lay  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  If  he  had  tried,  as  he 
ought,  to  win  David's  confidence  and  love,  if 
he  had  helped  him  in  his  studies  and  tried 
to  develop  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind, 
this  might  never  have  happened.  "And 
after  all,"  he  thought  bitterly,  "  I  have  no 
excuse.  I  knew  what  the  boy  was,  and  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  look  after  him ;  it  was  no- 
thing but  sheer  neglect." 

His  own  remorse  made  him  gentle  to  Mr. 
Webber,  whom  all  the  village  looked  upon 
as  the  real  off'ender.  But  what  was  done 
could  not  be  undone  ;  weeks  and  months 
passed  away,  but  David  Hatton  was  seen  no 
more  in  Evesdene. 

CHAPTER  III. — A  FRIEND   IN   NEED. 

A  July  day  in  London  is  not  altogether 
enjoyable  !  English  people  see  so  little  of 
the  sun  that  its  warmth  and  light  are  always 
acceptable  in  themselves,  but  when  they  are 
joined  with  dust  and  noise,  and  a  close  at- 
mosphere, it  is  little  wonder  that  men  should 
long  for  a  grateful  cloud  to  hide  his  beams. 
The  flower-sellers  look  pale  and  languid  as 
they  stand  at  the  street  corners,  the  cabmen 


sleep  on  their  seats,  and  even  the  street  boya 
seem  too  hot  to  run  and  leap  as  usual.  It 
was  half-past  five  and  the  bustle  in  the 
Strand  was  at  its  height.  Omnibuses  of 
every  hue  rolled  by  laden  with  men  coming 
from  their  offices,  cabs  dashed  hither  and 
thither,  and  a  stream  of  foot-passengers  made 
their  way  towards  Charing  Cross.  News- 
boys cried  their  papers,  hawkers  their  penny 
wares,  their  voices  mingling  with  the  shouts 
i  of  omnibus  conductors,  shoeblacks,  and  street 
porters.  It  was  a  bewildering  scene,  and  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  London  it  would  have 
seemed  altogether  overwhelming. 

"  Move  on,"  cried  a  policeman,  as  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  a  boy  who  stood 
opposite  the  gates  of  Charing  Cross  station, 
looking  with  a  sort  of  dazed  wonder  on  the 
scene  before  him. 

The  boy  glanced  up  as  the  touch  roused 
him  from  his  reverie  and  disclosed  the  ex- 
pressive face  of  our  friend  David  Hatton. 
He  looked  very  pale,  his  eyes  were  sunken 
and  weary,  and  as  he  moved  forward  in 
obedience  to  the  man's  command  he  limped 
painfully  as  his  right  foot  touched  the 
ground.  He  seemed  uncertain  which  way 
to  go,  and  the  policeman  watched  him 
narrowly  as  he  edged  his  way  among  the 
crowd,  but  in  a  minute  or  two  he  staggered 
on  the  pavement  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

A  little  group  collected  in  a  moment,  but 
the  policeman  pushed  them  aside  and  lifted 
the  boy  in  his  arms. 

"  Bring  a  cab,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  take  him  to 
the  hospital." 

A  man  standing  by  interposed,  however. 
"  He  has  only  fainted,"  he  said.  "  Bring  him 
in  here;  I  am  a  chemist." 

He  went  up  the  steps  of  a  shop  close  by, 
and  the  policeman  followed  with  his  un- 
conscious burden.  The  chemist  tried  various 
remedies  but  without  success. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  policeman  suddenly 
as  he  pointed  to  David's  boot,  which  was  cut 
through. 

The  chemist  removed  it  carefully  and  dis- 
covered a  deep  cut  on  his  foot,  fearfully 
swollen  and  inflamed.  "  Poor  fellow,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  no  wonder  he  fainted ;  rub  his 
hands  again  while  I  go  for  something  else." 

He  was  just  getting  up  when  David  opened 
his  eyes  and  groaned.  "That's  right,"  cried 
the  chemist.  "  You  feel  better  now,  don't 
you?"^ 

David  looked  about  him  with  a  bewildered 
expression. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  he  asked  feebly,  looking 
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up  into  the  policeman's  face.  "Oh,  thank 
you,"  he  added  with  a  sigh  of  rehef,  as  some 
eau-de-Cologne  was  poured  on  his  forehead. 

"  He  is  no  street  boy,"  said  the  policeman 
decisively,  "  though  his  clothes  are  torn ; 
runaway,  I  should  think.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  him,  sir  ?  Shall  I  take  him 
to  the  hospital  1 " 

"  He  must  not  be  moved  yet,"  said  the 
chemist  kindly  ,  "  leave  him  to  me,  111  call 
you  in  presently  if  I  want  you." 

The  policeman  went  back  to  his  beat,  and 
David's  new-found  friend  put  his  arm  under 
him  and  helped  him  to  his  feet. 

"  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  lean  on  me,  and 
don't  use  that  poor  foot;  you  shall  lie  on  the 
sofa  while  I  dress  it." 

He  helped  the  bo}''  into  his  back  parlour 
and  laid  Jhim  comfortably  on  the  sofa.  David 
was  too  weak  to  say  much,  but  he  lay  watch- 
ing the  chemist  with  grateful  eyes  as  he 
skilfully  bound  up  the  injured  foot. 

"  Are  you  hungry? "  he  asked  when  he  had 
finished. 

David's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  hated 
himself  for  his  weakness,  but  he  felt  too  ill 
to  help  it. 

"I  have  eaten  nothing  to-day,"  he  said 
feebly. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  have  tea,"  said  the 
chemist,  "  so  you  shall  have  some  with  me." 

A  motherly-looking  servant  came  up  in 
answer  to  his  call,  and  very  soon  a  comfort- 
able meal  was  spread  upon  the  table. 

David  did  not  say  much  till  tea  was  over, 
but  when  he  had  finished  he  lay  back  luxu- 
riously on  his  cushions  and  looked  at  his  un- 
known friend  with  a  steady  gaze. 

"I  suppose  you  are  a  very  good  man,"  he 
said  at  last. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  che- 
mist ;  "  I  try  to  do  my  duty." 

"Let  me  see,  who  was  it  said  that  'Eng- 
land expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty '  1 " 
said  David  meditatively. 

"  Lord  Nelson.  Whatever  do  you  know 
about  him  1 " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  I  read  his  life  the  other 
day,"  said  David. 

The  chemist  looked  at  him  rather  curi- 
ously as  he  lay  gazing  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Do  you  think  you  did  your  duty  when 
you  ran  away  from  home  1 "  he  asked  sud- 
denly. 

David  started  at  the  unexpected  question. 

"  I  should  prefer  not  to  enter  upon  that 
subject,"  he  said  stifily. 

The  chemist  felt  utterly  "  floored,"  to  use 
his  own  expression.   He  did  not  think  David 


seemed  quite  like  a  gentleman,  and  yet  he 
spoke  in  a  way  which  was  very  unlike  most 
boys  of  his  age  and  rank;  he  could  not 
make  him  out,  but  he  felt  that  he  must 
know  a  little  more  about  him  before  he 
turned  him  out  into  the  street.  So  he  began 
again, 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you 
leave  my  house  ? " 

David  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  tAvo  sixpences. 

"That^s  all  I've  got  left,"  he  said.  "I 
think  with  care  it  might  last  three  days." 

"  And  after  that  ? "  pursued  his  questioner, 
determined  not  to  notice  the  quaintness  of 
his  manner. 

i      "  Well,  after  that  I  suppose  I  shall  starve, 
unless  I  can  get  something  to  do." 
I      "Why  not  go  back  to  your  father  and 
mother?" 

,      "I  have  no  father  and  mother." 

I      The  chemist  felt  inclined  to  ask  if  he  had 

ever  had  any,  so  totally  difierent  was  he  from 

any  boy  he  had  ever  seen,  but  he  refrained, 

and  asked  instead  how  long  he  had  been  in 

,  London. 

i  "  Only  two  days.  I  should  have  been  here 
before,  but  I  could  not  walk  fast,  for  I  cut 
my  foot  by  treading  on  something  sharp." 

"  Have  you  been  two  days  on  that  foot  ?" 

"  More  than  that ;  four  or  five,  I  should 
think.  I  could  not  afi'ord  to  come  by  train, 
so  I  walked." 

The  chemist  could  hardly  conceal  his  ad- 
miration for  the  iron  will  which  alone  could 
have  enabled  the  boy  to  go  on,  but  he  would 
not  show  it ;,  he  felt  a  great  interest  in  this 
strange  being,  who  had  so  suddenly  come 
into  his  life,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  vague 
desire  to  keep  him  a  little  longer.  Edward 
Bolton,  for  such  was  his  name,  led  a  lonely 
life  ;  like  David,  his  father  and  mother  were 
dead,  and,  though  industrious  and  steady,  he 
was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  marry.  His 
knowledge  of  London  life  warned  him  that 
he  would  be  doing  a  very  foolish  thing  if 
he  kept  the  boy  without  knowing  anything 
of  his  real  history,  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  look  and  bearing  which  bore 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  honesty.  A  sud- 
den idea  struck  him  as  he  thought  he  would 
take  the  boy  into  his  confidence  and  tell  him 
his  difficulty. 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  stay  a  few 
days  with  me  till  your  foot  is  well,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  do  it,  for  I  don't 
even  know  if  you  are  honest  and  truthful." 

David  made  no  reply,  but  pulling  out  his 
two  sixpences  again  he  handed  them  over. 
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"What  are  these  for?"  asked  Bolton  in 
astonishment. 

"A  guarantee,"  said  David  briefly. 

The  chemist  very  nearly  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, but  a  glance  at  David's  solemn  face 
warned  him  that  it  would  be  dreadfully  out 
of  place ;  he  pocketed  the  money,  therefore, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  boy.  "  I  accept 
your  pledge,"  he  said  gravely  ;  "let  us  shake 
hands  on  it." 

David  obeyed,  and  their  friendship  was 
signed  and  sealed  on  the  spot. 

Edward  Bolton  had  no  cause  to  repent  of 
his  strange  bargain.  David's  foot  was  not 
yet  well  before  he  implored  his  friend  to  give 
him  something  to  do,  and  Bolton  soon  found 
that  he  could  trust  his  young  protege  in 
many  of  the  details  of  his  business.  He  was 
not  particularly  clever  with  his  fingers,  but 
he  could  use  his  brains  to  such  good  advan- 
tage that  Bolton  found  himseK  appealing  to 
the  boy  before  long  to  write  his  letters  and 
keep  his  books.  So  David  stayed  on  from 
week  to  week,  and  worked  hard  and  honestly 
for  his  master,  who  in  return  gave  him  board 
and  lodging,  and  taught  him  Latin  and 
botany,  and  many  other  things  that  he  was 
anxious  to  learn.  But  friendly  though  the 
two  became,  no  word  ever  escaped  David's 
lips  which  could  enable  his  master  to  dis- 
cover what  his  former  life  had  been;  no 
questions  availed  to  break  through  the  re- 
serve that  sealed  his  heart,  and  at  last  Bolton 
gave  up  the  attempt  altogether. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourself  ?" 
he  asked  one  evening,  as  he  and  David  sat 
^together  in  the  parlour. 

"I  mean  to  be  a  great  man!"  said  David 
calmly. 

"That  sounds  rather  vague,"  replied  Bol- 
ton, who  had  found  that  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  boy  was  to  treat  him  to  a  little 
chaff  when  his  sentiments  become  too  gran- 
diloquent. 

"I  have  always  succeeded  so  far,"  said 
David. 

The  statement  was  correct  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  yet  it  did  not  come  well  from  one 
who  had  received  such  great  kindness  as 
David  had  from  the  hands  of  his  master. 
Bolton,  who  was  a  simple-hearted  man,  made 
no  reply,  but  he  felt  a  little  pained  as  he 
watched  the  boy's  self-confident  expression. 

*'  What  should  you  do  if  you  failed  in  your 
ambition  1"  he  asked  at  last. 

*'  I  shall  either  succeed  or  die,"  said  David. 

Bolton  took  up  a  book  and  began  to  read. 
His  powers  of  mind  were  not  very  brilliant, 
and   there  were   times  when    he   felt  quite 


unable  to  cope  with  David's  keen  intellect ; 
all  the  same,  he  knew  that  the  boy's  bold 
and  irregular  mind  sorely  needed  guidance, 
and  he  made  another  effort  after  he  had  been 
silent  a  little  while. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  you  will  be  a 
great  man,"  he  said,  "  but  how  do  you  mean 
to  set  about  it  ?     I  know  you  study  hard,  but 

i  there  are  very  few  openings  nowadays  for 

!  young  men   who   have  neither  money  nor 

j  friends." 

I      David  made  no  reply  at  the  time,  but  a 

j  few  days  afterwards  he  told  Bolton  that  he 

;  had  been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and  had 
decided  as  a  first  step  to  get  qualified  as  a 

;  doctor. 

I      "  As  a  first  step  to  what  ? "  asked  Bolton, 

I  who  had   a  habit   of   putting  inconvenient 

I  questions. 

I      "To  future   eminence,"   returned  David, 
with  a  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes.     "A  doctor 

,  always  has  a  position  in  society,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  medicine  is  sure  to  be  useful." 

"  I  quite    agree   with  you ;   but   I   don't 

j  exactly  see  what  your  object  is,  for  I  know 
that  a  doctor's  life  is  not  what  you  are  really 

■  aiming  at." 

"Of  course  not;  but  the  fact  is  that  you 
were  quite  right  when  you  said  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  an  opening. 
A  university  life  is  out  of  my  reach,  though 
that  is  what  I  should  like  best;  but  what 
I  have  learned  with  you  during  the  last 
three  years  will  enable  me  to  try  for  a 
scholarship  at  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  if  I 
can  only  scrape  together  enough  to  support 
myself  till  I  am  qualified,  I  shall  have  a  pro- 
fession, if  I  can  find  no  other  means  of  getting 
on  in  the  world." 

"Your  one  thought  seems  to  be  how  you  can 
get  on  best  in  the  world,"  remarked  Bolton. 
"  What  more  would  you  have  ? ' 
"  Why,  I 
how   one 
best." 

"  But  the  higher  position  I  hold  in  the 
world  the  more  I  shall  be  able  to  help  them ! " 
The  most  trying  part  of  these  conversations 
to  Bolton  was  the  fact  that  he  could  never 
seize  upon  the  weak  points  in  David's  argr 
ments ;  he  felt  sure  that  there  were  wea  k 
points ;  but  somehow  he  could  not  hold  them 
up  to  the  light,  and  so  David  always  got  the 
better  of  him,  A  vague  idea  was  passing 
through  his  mind  that  mighj^'have  been 
summed  up  in  the  words,  "He  tltat  is  faithless 
in  little,  is  faithless  also  in  much; "  but  he 
could  not  shape  the  thought  into  words,  and 
so  he  let  it  pass,  and  fetched  down  some  old 


can 


think  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  see 
one's   fellow  -  creatures 
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examination  questions  of  his  own,  that  he 
might  show  David  how  he  ought  to  work. 
He  honestly  loved  the  boy,  and  felt  grateful  to 
him  for  much  real  help  during  the  last  three 
years ;  besides  which  his  aim  in  life  was 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  to  do  all  the  good 
that  lay  in  his  power,  and  he  was  not  a  man 
to  neglect  small  opportunities  because  greater 
ones  were  out  of  his  reach. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  away,  when  one 
morning  Bolton  received  a  letter,  which  evi- 
dently gave  him  much  uneasiness;  he  did 
not  say  anything  about  it  for  a  day  or 
two,  however,  and  David  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  fact,  when  he  was  electrified  to 
hear  one  night  that  his  friend  was  going  to 
Australia. 

"  I  am  ver}'-  sorry  to  go^  for  many  reasons," 
said  Bolton ;  "  but  my  brother  has  wished 
me  to  go  to  him  for  a  long  time,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  go,  as  he  is  in  bad 
health." 

David  said  nothing  for  a  time ;  his  first 
thought  was  not  for  his  friend  but  for  him- 
self— How  would  this  change  affect  his 
prospects  1  He  checked  himself,  however, 
before  Bolton  had  had  time  to  observe  his 
silence,  and  said  warmly,  "  I  hope  you  will 
be  very  happy  out  there ;  but  I  shall  miss 
you  more  than  I  can  say." 

"  Not  more  than  I  shall  miss  you,  David, 
^y  l^oy ;  but  don't  let  us  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  things.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again 
before  many  years  are  over." 

"  When  do  you  sail  ? "  asked  David. 

"Not  till  next  month.  I  have  had  an 
ofler  for  the  business  already,  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  have  very  little  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  But  how  about  yourself ; 
3"ou  go  in  for  this  scholarship  next  week, 
don't  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  on  Wednesday." 

"Very  well;  we  won't  talk  about  your 
plans  till  we  see  what  happens." 

David  was  so  taken  up  with  his  own  affairs 
that  he  had  not  much  time  or  thought  to 
bestow  on  Bolton  ;  his  anxiety  became  in- 
tense as  the  examination  drew  near,  and  his 
friend  feared  that  he  would  fail  from  sheer 
over-eagerness;  but  he  was  not  doomed  to 
be    disappointed ;    the    announcement    was 
made  in  due  course,  and  David  Hatton  was 
declared  to  be  the  winner  of  a  scholarship  of 
forty  po^ds  a  year. 
^^"I  sal^kl  should   succeed,"  cried   David 
^^bumphan^  as  he  rushed  to  Bolton  with 
^^Ke  news, 
^p  Bolton  looked  grave  in  the  midst  of  his 


"  I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  proud  of 
your  talents,  David,"  he  said  kindly. 

David  turned  away  with  an  air  of  vexation. 

"  You  know  you  would  be  proud  if  you 
had  got  it,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  should,"  said  Bolton.  "That 
is  not  quite  what  I  mean ;  you  know  I  can 
never  explain  what  I  want  to  say,  but  I 
mean  that  you  look  upon  your  talents  as 
though  they  were  your  own  instead  of  being 
gifts." 

"  What  funny  notions  you  have  !  but  there, 
1  won't  grumble,  I  shall  long  to  hear  you 
preach  when  you  are  gone." 

He  spoke  affectionately  and  Bolton  was 
fain  to  be  content,  though  he  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  that  David  had  understood  his 
meaning. 

The  days  passed  rapidly  away  and  the 
time  soon  came  for  Bolton  to  sail.  He  had 
had  many  talks  mth  David  about  his  future, 
and  on  the  night  before  he  went  he  told  the 
boy  something  that  had  long  been  in  his 
mind. 

"  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  as  you  know,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  should  like  to  do  something  to 
help  you,  and  I  have  made  arrangements 
with  a  friend  of  mine  to  provide  you  with 
board  and  lodging  for  the  first  two  years." 

"  That  is  too  much,"  said  David  ;  "I  really 
can't  let  you  do  it." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  !  "  said  Bolton  lightly. 
"You  can  pay  it  back  some  day,  you  know." 

David's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  but  he 
said  no  more,  it  was  not  his  way  to  say 
much ;  but  the  unassuming  kindness  and 
generosity  of  the  friend  he  had  sometimes 
looked  down  upon,  sank  deep  into  his  heart 
and  brought  forth  fruit  in  after  days.  He 
had  no  idea  that  he  should  feel  the  parting 
as  much  as  he  did  when  it  came  to  the  point. 
He  had  wilfully  left  his  first  home,  and  now 
the  love  that  he  had  begun  to  value  and 
appreciate  was  taken  suddenly  away  from 
him ;  he  felt  rather  rebellious  and  inclined 
to  think  that  he  was  hardly  used.  Poor 
David  !  he  had  much  yet  to  learn ;  he  felt  as 
though  he  had  earned  this  home  by  his  own 
cleverness  and  determined  character.  He  did 
not  understand  at  present  that  the  love  of 
friends  and  success  in  life  are  things  to  be 
thankful  for  and  not  to  pride  ourselves  upon. 
It  was  well  for  him  that  his  pleasant  and 
easy  life  could  not  continue;  tribulation  had 
yet  to  bring  forth  patience,  and  patience 
experience. 

He  felt  very  doleful  when  he  came  back 
from  Gravesend,  where  he  had  been  to  see 
Bolton  off ;  the  kind,  honest  face  seemed  to 
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have  suddenly  beamed  out  with  a  beauty 
never  recognised  before,  and  David  had  hard 
work  to  repress  a  rising  lump  in  his  throat. 

"Write  often,"  he  said,  squeezing  his 
friend's  hand  tightly  between  his  own.  "  I 
shall  never  keep  straight  without  you,  I 
know." 

"  I  am  not  much  to  depend  on,"  said  Bolton 
seriously,  "it  all  rests  with  yourself.  God 
bless  you,  my  boy." 

The  words  were  spoken  earnestly,  and 
David  felt  that  they  were  a  prayer  and  not  a 
mere  form  of  words.  A  bell  sounded  and 
the  friends  of  the  passengers  began  to  leave 
the  ship.  Bolton  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  drew  out  a  silver  chain. 

"Put  this  on  your  watch,  David,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  see  these  ?"  he  added,  as  he  pointed 
to  two  sixpences  fastened  to  the  links  ;  "they 
are  the  guarantee  you  gave  me  when  you 
came  ;  remember  me  when  you  look  at  them." 

They  wrung  each  other's  hands  once  more 
and  David  left  the  ship  with  a  heart  too  full 
for  words,  w^hile  Bolton  watched  him  from 
the  side  of  the  vessel  until  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

And  now  began  David's  real  struggle 
with  life.  Thanks  to  his  friend's  kindness  he 
was  always  sure  of  a  roof  over  his  head,  but 
the  numberless  incidental  expenses  which  seem 
a  necessary  part  of  London  life  taxed  his 
resources  to  the  uttermost.  It  was  hard 
work,  but  his  strong  will  carried  him  through 
everything ;  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  doctors,  and  with  his  fellow  students 
too,  who  could  not  help  admiring  his  readi- 
ness and  his  clever  speeches.  His  health 
was  good,  and  though  his  work  was  not 
exactly  what  he  would  have  chosen  he  was 
determined  to  succeed  in  it,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  second  winter  session  he  gained  an 
exhibition  of  .£20.  So  David  got  along 
somehow,  and  day  by  day  made  a  few  steps 
more  in  his  onward  path.  He  missed 
Bolton  more  than  he  would  have  believed 
possible,  and  now  that  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  thoughts  of  the  home  he 
had  left  so  lightly  began  to  steal  back  into 
his    heart.      He    wondered    how    his  aunt 


was  getting  on  without  him,  and  whether 
Phyllis  had  quite  forgotten  him  ;  but  still  he 
would  not  write,  for  he  knew  that  when  he 
did  so  he  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done  and  he  did  not  feel  quite  ready  for 
that  yet. 

He  was  nearly  through  his  course  at  the 
hospital,  when  he  received  an  offer  from  one 
of  his  fellow-students  to  go  down  into  the 
country  for  the  summer  vacation  and  help 
his  father,  who  was  a  doctor  with  a  large 
scattered  practice.  He  debated  the  ques- 
tion a  good  deal  with  himself,  for  Lyddon, 
the  village  where  Dr.  Townsend  lived,  was 
only  a  few  miles  from  Evesdene.  However, 
he  really  could  not  afford  to  refuse,  for  his 
money  was  running  very  short;  besides  it 
might  be  a  good  wa}-  of  breaking  the  ice,  to 
re-appear  on  the  scene  as  a  man  of  some 
position  in  the  world,  so  on  the  whole  he 
thought  it  was  rather  a  providential  thing,  and 
he  wrote  off  to  Dr.  Townsend  to  accept  his 
proposal. 

He  resolved  not  to  write  to  his  aunt  to 
announce  his  arrival,  but  to  see  how  the 
land  lay  before  communicating  with  her  ;  so 
packing  up  his  things  in  a  small  bag  he  set 
off  to  walk  down  to  Lyddon,  for  he  pre- 
ferred walking  to  travelling  by  rail.  It 
was  more  than  five  years  since  he  had  been 
out  of  London  except  for  a  day,  and  the 
sight  of  the  fields  and  woods  through  which 
he  passed  brought  old  days  vividly  back  to  his 
mind.  He  had  imagined  that  he  should  re- 
visit the  scenes  of  his  childhood  without  even 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  but  he  found  that 
as  he  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  old  home  an 
unwonted  emotion  filled  his  breast  and  would 
not  be  gainsaid.  He  was  quite  impatient 
with  himself  for  the  strange  sensation  he 
experienced,  when  he  knew  that  another 
day's  journey  would  bring  him  to  Lyddon. 

"  I  wonder  what  Phyllis  will  say  when 
she  sees  me  ! "  he  thought ;  "but  how  foolish 
I  am ;  no  doubt  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
me  long  before  this,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  should  not  know  her  if  I  saw  her.  I 
wish  all  this  was  over,  and  I  was  safely  back 
in  London  again  !  " 
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BLUEBELLS. 


''PHE  sunlight  is  shining 
-*-    O'er  woodland  and  wold, 
The  cowshps  are  lining 

The  meadows  with  gold, 
Sweet  songsters  are  singing 

In  forests  and  dells. 
And  gaily  are  ringing 

The  bonny  bluebells. 

In  bright  azure  patches 

Around  us  they  lie, 
Like  sweet  little  snatches 

Of  clear  sapphire  sky ; 
They  fill  the  deep  holloAvs, 

They  fringe  the  dark  wells. 
And  welcome  the  swallows, 

These  bonny  bluebells. 

If  they  with  their  gladness 

Such  wonders  can  do, 
Can  brighten  earth's  sadness 

With  heavenly  blue — 
Then  we  too  should  borrow 

Their  magical  spells, 
And  lighten  life's  sorrow 

Like  bonny  bluebells. 

We  all  should  be  striving 

In  patience  and  love 
To  shed,  by  our  living. 

Bright  gleams  from  above  : 
To  each  it  is  given — 

Wherever  he  dwells — 
To  make  Earth  as  Heaven 

Like  bonny  bluebells. 


Amidst  the  world's  dolour 

We,  too,  should  be  found 
In  Heaven's  own  colour. 

And  spread  it  around ; 
Should  show  forth  its  beauty 

Which  gladness  compels, 
And  so  do  our  duty 

Like  bonny  bluebells. 

When  darkness  comes  sweeping 

O'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 
The  bluebells  lie  sleeping 

On  hill  and  on  lea ; 
No  thought  for  the  morrow 

Their  slumber  dispels, 
They  taste  not  of  sorrow. 

These  bonny  bluebells ; 

When  black  clouds  are  rolling 

And  stormy  winds  blow. 
When  faint  hearts  are  tolling 

Their  warnings  of  woe, 
Then  we — all  unheeding 

These  hope-crushing  knells — ■ 
Bright  lives  should  be  leading 

Like  bonny  bluebells. 

Rememb'ring  the  Power 

That  clothed  them  in  blue, 
And  cares  for  each  flower. 

Shall  care  for  us  too ; 
Our  Father  above  us 

His  little  ones  tells 
Much  more  doth  He  love  us, 

Than  bonny  bluebells. 


V 


For  He  Who  thus  tendeth 

The  grass  of  the  field, 
His  children  defendeth — 

His  strength  is  their  shield ; 
And  when  Death  shall  grant  us 

Earth's  final  farewells. 
In  Heaven  He'll  plant  us, 

His  fadeless  bluebells. 
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THE  POETEY  OF  A  STEEAM. 


By  ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 


LONG   before    John   Keats,   in   his   pas- 
sionate love  of  nature,  sang 

"  The  poetry  of  eaxth  is  never  dead," 

bards  had  told  the  praises  of  rivers  rich  in 
their  shining  beauty  and  beneficent  in  their 
flow.  Far  back,  at  the  cradle  of  human  his- 
tory, their  mystic  names  are  interwoven  with 
that  of  man's  first  earthly  Paradise.  Homer 
brings  their  shining  flow  and  almost  human 
murmurs  into  the  life  of  the  wandering  Ulysses 
with  artistic,  and  sometimes  pathetic,  grace ; 
while  Sophocles  mingles  their  ripple  with  the 
nightingale's  ceaseless  song  for  the  aged  and 
blind  OEdipus  near  his  "  sweetest  resting-place 
in  the  thousand-fruited,  sunless,  and  windless 
thickets  of  the  gods."  They  are  the  subject 
of  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Hebrew 
poetry.  Israel's  minstrel-king,  while  a  shep- 
herd lad,  sang  of  their  "  still  waters ; "  and 
"the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,"  is  one  of  the  grandest,  as  it  is  the 
final,  of  the  awful  gleams  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Vision. 

Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and   also   rich   old 
Chancer,  that 

"  Well  of  English  undefyled, 
On  Fame's  etemall  beadroll  worthie  to  be  fyled," 

have,  each  in  his  own  manner,  bright  flashes  of 
river  scenery  throughout  their  poetry.  None 
of  these  poets,  however,  makes  any  one  river 
the  special  subject  of  his  poetic  theme.  The 
lines  of  old  Michael  Drayton  may  be  worthy 
of  remembrance  alike  on  account  of  their 
geographical  scope  and  quaintness  of  style  : — 

*'  Our  floods'  queen,  Thames,  for  ships  and  swans  is  crowned ; 
And  stately  Severn  for  her  shore  is  praised  ; 
The  crystal  Ttent,  for  fords  and  fish  renowned  ; 
And  Avon's  fame  to  Albion's  cliffs  is  raised ; 

*'  Carlegion  Chester  vaunts  her  holy  Dee ; 
York  many  wonders  of  her  Ouse  can  tell ; 
The  Peak«  her  Dove,  whose  banks  so  fertile  be, 
And  Kent  will  say  her  Med  way  doth  excel; 

*'  Cotswold  commends  her  Isis  to  the  Tame ; 

Our  northern  borders  boast  of  Tweed's  fair  flood ; 
Our  western  parts  extol  their  Willy's  fame, 
And  the  old  Lea  brags  of  the  Danish  blood." 

Of  all  the  rivers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land  which  have  earliest 
been  the  theme  of  ballad  or  song,  the  palm  is 
undoubtedly  borne  by  that  hallowed  Border 
stream,  the  Yarrow.  These  ballads  are  varied 
in  tone  and  compass,  as  are  the  lights  and 
shadows  which  subtly  haunt  each  other  over 
the  green  holms  which  lie  along  that  classic 
stream.  They  are  the  songs  of  family  feuds 
and  Border  foray,  the  undying  strains  voice- 


ful  of  love  and  death.  Many  of  these  bal- 
lads were  old  when  Flodden  was  fought,  and 
had  often  in  their  wild  melody  a  doleful 
threne,  like  the  unceasing  murmur  of  the 
Yarrow's  own  flow  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
pastoral  hills. 

In  Border  foray  the  Ettrick,  a  twin-sister 
of  the  Yarrow,  has  some  claim  to  a  distinct 
personality.  It  detracts  not  from  its  historic 
interest  to  say  that,  for  the  glamour  of  love 
and  the  grandeur  of  human  fealty,  its  asso- 
ciations are  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  its  companion  stream.  It  is  tnie  that 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  comparatively 
modem  days,  threw  an  exquisite  glamour 
around  its  lonely  haunts  by  his  matchless 
elfin  ballad  "  Kilmeny."  Its  lonesome  soli- 
tudes, nevertheless,  must  have  often  echoed 
to  the  riever's  wild  exultant  cry,  and  its  shim- 
mering waters  must  have  oft  reflected  the 
flames  of  the  burning  homesteads  as  they  lit 
up  the  scared,  night-Avrapped  dales.  Of  such 
ballads  is  "Jamie  Telfer,"  possibly  among 
the  first  of  the  strains  of  those  "unhappy 
far-off  times."  It  i^  a  tale  of  the  old  harry- 
ing days,  and  carries  in  its  every  line  the 
shrill  cry  against  strength-supported  rapine, 
together  with  a  wild  call  for  vengeance. 
Listen  to  the  woeful  notes  in  which  the  ap- 
peal of  the  harried  man  is  sounded  : — 

"  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o'  the  fair  Dodhead, 
A  harried  man  I  trow  I  be  ; 
There's  nothing  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead 
But  a  waefu'  wife  and  bairnies  three." 

By  holt  and  wood,  dale  and  stream,  he  carries 
the  tidings  to  guarded  peel-tower  and  inner 
Tceep,  that  the  English  thieves  have  fired  his 
barns  and  emptied  his  stalls.  He  had  set  out 
ere  the  mirk  of  the  winter  morning  had  given 
place  to  a  tardy  and  uncertain  dawn. 

"  The  sun  wasna  up,  but  the  moon  was  down. 
It  was  the  gryming  of  a  new-fa'en  snow," 

when  he  set  out  on  his  wild  ride  for  succour 
and  the  powers  for  revenge.  He  comes  to 
Branxholme  Tower,  and  receives  from  its 
doughty  owner  a  battle-call  in  unison  with 
his  own  eager  thirst  for  redress, 

"  Then  up  and  spak  him  auld  Buccleuch, 
Gae,  warn  the  water  braid  and  wide. 

«'  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  and  his  sons, 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  Water 
Warn  Gaudilands,  and  AllanhauaL 
And  Gilmanscleuch,  and  Comi^feside. 

"  Bide  by  the  gate  of  Priesthaughswire, 
And  warn  the  Currors  o'  the  Lea ; 
As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Slack, 
Warn  doughty  WilUe  o'  Gorrinberrie." 
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What  a  gallop  is  here  described  out  of  that 
winter  darkness  into  a  cold  morn  whose  long 
trailing  fringe  had  in  it  more  of  black  than 
grey!  Macaulay's  long  rolHng  lines  on 
the  Spanish  Armada,  in  which  he  so  well 
describes  the  answering  beacon-fires  which 
^'roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle,"  are  inferior 
to  this  ballad  in  graphic  touches.  One  can 
hear  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  on  the  flinty 
highway,  then  the  sullen  silence  by  the  oaken 
door,  broken  only  by  the  quick-drawn  breath 
of  the  wheezing  steed,  then  the  hurried  mes- 
sage for  armed  help  wherewith  to  compass 
the  dales  of  Ettrick,  and  then  the  resumed 
ride  into  the  swallowing  gloom.  There  is  an 
«pic  ring  throughout  the  ballad ;  it  is  a  record 
of  the  doing  and  daring  of  the  Ettrick  Vale 
in  its  families  and  rugged  keeps,  and  every 
line  reads  like  a  chapter  in  history. 

While  the  Ettrick  is  largely  associated 
with  rieving  and  rescue,  foray  and  fight, 
nearly  all  the  traditions  and  scenes  of  the 
Yarrow  are  linked  with  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  devotion  and  love,  and  touching  in  human 
pathos  and  tears.  There  is  not  a  mouldering 
keep  from  Newark  Castle  to  Blackhouse 
Tower  but  has  its  rugged,  gory  tragedy,  or 
its  inspiring  drama  of  deathless  love.  Far 
up  in  the  breezy  uplands,  near  the  outer  rim 
of  the  circling  hills,  is  the  tributary  Douglas 
stream,  the  scene  of  "The  Douglas  Tragedy." 
Down  the  slopes  past  Blackhouse  Tower 
iord  William  and  Lady  Margaret  rode  on 
that  night  of  woe, 

"  Until  they  came  to  the  weui  water, 
And  there  they  lighted  down." 

No  one  can  read  of  the  sorrowful  ending  of 
this  ballad  without  being  deeply  touched. 
How  exquisite,  too,  is  that  phrase  "wan 
water!"  In  it  is  the  consummation  of  ca- 
lamity and  woe ;  it  is  final  alike  in  eerie  sug- 
gestiveness  and  unspeakable  pathos,  and  is 
in  its  own  way  one  of  the  finest  touches  in 
the  whole  range  of  ballad  poetry.  Farther 
up  in  the  same  outstretching  solitudes,  whose 
compassing  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
bleating  on  the  hills  and  the  curlew's  plain- 
tive call,  stood  in  the  old  rude  days  Hender- 
land  Tower,  the  scene  of  that  pathetic  tragedy 
described  with  such  power  in  "  The  Border 
Widow."  The  story  is  well  known ;  how 
that  a  wrathful  Scottish  king  had  slain  her 
husband ;  how  that  she  was  deserted  in  her 
hour  of  supreme  sorrow  by  her  cowardly 
menials  ;  and  how  that  she  carried  her  loved 
one's  body,  endowed  as  she  was  in  her  en- 
grossing grief  by  a  strength  born  of  deathless 
love. 


"  I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 
I  watched  the  corpse  myself  alane ; 
I  watched  the  body  night  and  day, 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

"  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat ; 
I  digged  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 
And  happ'd  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

"  But  think  na'  ye  ma  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair." 

Nothing  could  exceed  this  for  dramatic 
conception  and  poetic  finish.  There  is  in  it 
tragic  murder  combined  with  isolation,  lone- 
liness, deathless  devotion,  and  the  crowning 
grandeur  of  woman's  quenchless  love.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  history  or  in  the  region 
of  poetry.  Neither  the  long  and  devoted 
vigils  of  Rizpah  on  the  ghastly  field  of 
Gibeon,  nor  the  finest  touches  of  devotion 
in  some  of  Homer's  heroes  towards  their 
dead  friends,  can  approach  this  in  dramatic 
power  and  human  pathos.  In  listening  to 
her  questioning  words  containing  a  changeless 
love  baptized  with  unspeakable  sorrow — 

•'  But  think  na'  ye  ma  heart  was  sair. 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hair," 

we  instinctively  wait  for  the  breaking  of  the 
heart-strings  and  the  last  burdened  sob  which 
will  stifle  life. 

But  the  one  ballad  which  gives  the  richest 
charm  to  these  vales  of  "  pastoral  melan- 
choly" is  that  story  of  human  love  and 
unkind  destiny,  "The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow." 
It  is  one  of  those  ballads  whose 

*'  plaintive  nvmibers  flow 
For  old,  iinhappy,  f ar-ofi  things, 
And  battles  long  ago." 

Its  pedigree  is  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal ;  it 
came  like  a  strain  from  out  the  infinite,  voice- 
ful  of  love  and  passion  and  hate,  and  com- 
passing all  the  mysterious  complexions  of 
human  souls.  No  one  knows  its  origin,  how 
or  whence  it  came,  nor  whether  some  inspired 
minstrel  with  a  grandeur  of  grasp  and  a 
deftness  of  touch  had  laid  hold  of  some 
tragic  fact,  and,  weaving  around  it  the  wild 
music  of  his  harp-strings,  left  it  as  a  rich 
dower  to  human  hearts  of  all  time. 

The  ballad  has  no  prologue— it  needs  none 
— but  opens  on  us  like  a  scene  that  is  ready  in 
a  drama  as  soon  as  the  drop-curtain  is  raised. 

♦'  Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine. 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 
They  set  a  combat  them  between. 
To  fight  it  in  the  dawing." 

With  dainty  touches  of  devotion  and  strong, 
clinging  love,  the  hero's  lady  pleads  the  holiest 
bonds  of  home  and  heart  to  keep  him  in  his 
own  halls  back  from  the  reckless  tryst.  All 
is  of  no  avail  to  turn  him  from  the  meeting 
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to  which  his  honour  held  him  bound.  Then, 
like  the  true  Border  woman  that  she  was, 
"she  kissed  his  cheek  and  kaimed  his  hair," 
and  "  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand," 

"  And  he's  awa  to  Yarrow." 

The  last  stern  conflict  follows,  in  which  he 
fights  nobly  against  fearful  odds,  till  at  last 
the  traitorous  thrust  from  behind  lays  him 
on  the  greensward  by  that  stream  of  woe. 
But  during  all  those  dreary  hours  there  is  a 
heart-sickening  suspense  in  the  bosom  of  her 
within  his  castle  walls. 

"  Yestreen  I  dreamed  a  dolefu'  dream ; 
I  fear  there  will  be  sorrow ! 
I  dreamed  I  pu'd  the  heather  green, 
With  my  true  love  on  Yarrow. 

"  0  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 
From  whence  my  love  repaireth, 
Convey  a  kiss  frae  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth." 

The  sad  message  is  brought  to  her  all  too 
soon ;  but,  alack !  there  is  in  it  nothing  of  the 
balmy,  meadow-scented  south  wind  !  She  is 
called  on,  with  wild  wail,  "  to  come  and  lift 
her  leafu'  lord,"  now  "  sleeping  sound  on 
Yarrow."  Forth  she  goes  on  her  weeping 
way,  all  clothed  on  with  "  dool  and  sorrow." 

"  She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 
She  searched  his  wounds  aU  thorough ; 
She  kissed  him  till  her  lips  grew  red, 
On  the  dowie  hokos  of  Yarrow. 

The  awful  heart-hunger,  intenser  than  life, 
brought  out  in  the  third  line  of  this  verse 
cannot  be  surpassed  :  "  She  kissed  him  till 
her  lips  grew  red" — not  one  of  these  the  cold 
kiss  of  courtesy  or  indifference,  but  the  soul- 
drinking  kiss  of  a  true  woman's  changeless, 
loyal  love,  a  kiss  which  searched  each  gaping 
wound  till  all  incarnadined  were  those  ruby 
lips  now  thrice-faithful  to  her  lord.  Nothing 
could  exceed  this  line  as  describing  woman's 
deathless,  clinging  love;  Sophocles  has  no 
finer  picture  of  its  kind,  nor  Shakespeare, 
nor  other  gifted  mortal  in  all  the  scope  of 
literature. 

Nor  did  the  charm  of  Yarrow  end  with 
the  dim  echoes  of  far-off  legends  and  the 
stirring  strains  of  the  harper's  song.  The 
stream  seems  to  have  been  fated  for  a  unique 
immortality,  and  its  name,  through  the  most 
romantic  baptisms  of  blood,  was  told  again 
and  again  to  all  the  circling  hills  and  dales. 
In  later  times  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  give  the  region,  together  with  its 
reliable  ballads  of  brave  deeds,  which  were 
indeed  a  vital  element  in  its  riever  life,  a 
dignified  and  immortal  place  in  romantic 
history.     This  same  Yarrow  lay  as  a  price- 


less jewel  in  that  charmed  casket  which 
Scott's  matchless  genius  framed,  and  whose 
circling  rim  was  compassed  by  St.  Abb's 
Head,  the  Lammermoors,  St.  Eonan's  Well, 
and  wild  Strathire.  It  was  left  for  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  to  revive,  in 
some  of  the  daintiest  visions  of  elfin  beauty, 
the  eerie  ballads  of  this  region  connected 
with  the  fairy  world.  But  for  Wordsworth 
was  reserved  the  honour  of  raising  this 
stream  of  the  lonely  hills,  in  all  its  "  pastoral 
melancholy,"  into  a  glorious  sympathy  with 
human  interests  and  the  noblest  aspects  of 
thought. 

Wordsworth's  Three  Yarroios  —  "  Yarrow 
Unvisited,"  "Yarrow  Visited,"  and  "Yar- 
row Revisited "  —  are  well  known  to  all 
students  of  his  poetry.  Born  and  reared 
within  sight  of  Scotland's  hills,  that  same 
vision  being  mellowed  by  distance  into  a 
vague  poetic  mystery,  it  is  strange  that 
Wordsworth  never  set  foot  in  Scotland  till  he 
had  reached  his  thirty-third  year. 

It  was  then,  as  Lockhart  tells  us,  that 
Scott  first  saw  Wordsworth.  "  Their  mutual 
acquaintance,  Stoddart,  had  so  often  talked 
of  them  to  each  other,  that  they  met  as 
if  they  had  not  been  strangers,  and  they 
parted  friends."  From  Jedburgh,  where  Scott 
read  to  them  a  part  of  the  then  unfinished 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  they  went  to 
Peebles,  and  then  down  the  Tweed  by  Tra- 
quair,  Elibank,  Ashestiel,  on  to  Clovenford. 
At  this  lovely  spot  they  could  have  turned 
aside  to  Yarrow.  From  the  hill-face,  a  little 
space  beyond,  they  could  have  seen  the  whole 
of  the  vale  of  Yarrow  at  their  feet.  They 
wavered  for  a  few  moments  in  uncertainty, 
then  turned  away  from  the  enchanted  land 
toward  Melrose,  and  the  immortal  poem, 
"Yarrow  Unvisited,"  is  the  glorious  result 
for  all  time.  His  beloved  Lorothy  has  a 
hankering  wish  to  see  the  stream.  To  this 
desire  the  poet  retorts  in  a  pleasant  put-off 
suggestive  of  many  another  charming  hill 
and  dale  in  this  dowered  land  : — 

"  There's  pleasant  Tcviotdale,  a  land 

Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow : 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow  .' 

"  What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare. 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  ? 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

But  he  soon,  with  reverent  soul,  recalls  his 
pleasant  banter  and  catches  back  his  lighter 
talk ;  and  in  some  of  the  finest  conceits  in  all 
the  range  of  poetry  he  teaches  the  stern,  sad 
doctrine  of  the  illusiveness  of  life  and  the 
disappointment  which  often  comes  when 
some  of  our  dearest  hopes  are  realised : — 
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"  Ec  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown ! 

It  must,  or  vre  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own ; 

Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 

We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For,  when  we're  there  although  'tis  fair, 

'Twill  be  another  Yarrow ! " 

And  what  could  be  finer  in  the  way  of 
tender  compensation  for  many  of  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  life  ? — 

"  Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show. 
The  bonnie  hobns  of  Yarrow ! " 

Eleven  years  pass  away,  and  then,  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  by  his  side,  the  bard 
of  Rydal  Mount  gazes  in  rapture  on  the 
deathless  stream.  And,  after  all,  the  object 
of  the  theme  was  more  than  worthy  of  the 
immortal  strain. 

The  poet's  feelings  find  an  exclamation  of 
reverent  joy.  not  without  having,  however,  a 
far-off  threne  of  sadness. 

•'  And  is  this— Yarrow  I—This  the  Stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  wakmg  dream  1 

An  image  that  hath  perished ! 
Oh  that  some  Minstrel's  harp  were  near, 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air, 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness ! 

"  Yet  why  ?— A  silvery  current  flows 

With  imcontroUed  meanderings ; 
Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed  in  all  my  wanderings. 
And,  through  her  depths,  Saint  Mary's  Lake 

Is  visibly  delighted ; 
For  not  a  feature  of  those  hills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted ! " 

Wordsworth,  as  his  eye  roams  over  the 
green  holms,  touches,  with  an  exquisite 
pathos,  on  the  tragic  scenes  of  love  and 
death  connected  with  each  historic  spot : — 

"  Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flower 
Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  ] " 

Then,  like  snow-white  dove  that  gently 
alights  with  folded  wings  upon  her  own  loved 
nest,  the  poet's  muse  comes  in  one  sweep  of 
matchless  grace  into  the  very  heart  of  nature, 
which  it  elevates  into  almost  the  region  of 
human  feeling  : — 

"  Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 
A  softness  still  and  holy  ; 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 

The  feeling  of  this  pervades  the  whole  scene, 
and  the  lines  seem  to  shape  themselves  as 
you  gaze  on  the  green  hills  and  listen  to  the 
flowing  waters.  No  truer  picture  of  still 
nature  was  ever  drawn;  it  stands  perfect  for 
all  time. 

Seventeen  years  more  had  passed  away  ere 
Wordsworth  again  looked  on  Yarrow.  When 
he  wrote  "Yarrow  Revisited"  he  was  on  a 


brief  visit  to  Scott,  who  was  about  to  leave 
for  Italy  in  search  of  health,  a  quest  all  fruit- 
less the  world  too  well  knows.  On  the  very 
eve  of  Scott's  departure  the  two  great  poets 
snatched  one  last  look  at  Yarrow.  The  visit 
had  to  both  a  pathetic  interest — it  was  the 
last  time  either  was  to  gaze  on  the  famed 
stream  : — 

•'  Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-gate 
Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked.  Listened,  and  with  Thee, 
Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border ! " 

Each  one  tried  his  best  to  be  cheerful,  but 
fell  Disease  was  of  the  company,  and  his  pre- 
sence could  not  be  shaken  oft'.  It  was  this 
feeling  which  influenced  Wordsworth  at  the 
time  and  made  "  Yarrow  Revisited "  a  mo- 
nody of  sorrow  that  had  no  touch  whatever 
with  that  ideal  light  and  consummate  art 
of  the  two  former  Yarroivs.  Wordsworth 
describes  the  circumstance  in  memorable 
words.  "On  our  return  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  to  cross  the  Tweed  by  the  old  ford 
directly  opposite  Abbotsford.  The  wheels 
of  our  carriage  grated  upon  the  pebbles  upon 
the  bed  of  the  stream  that  there  flows 
somewhat  rapidly.  A  rich,  but  sad,  light, 
of  rather  a  purple  than  a  golden  hue,  was 
spread  over  the  Eildon  Hills  at  that  moment, 
and  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the 
last  time  Sir  Walter  would  cross  the  stream, 
I  was  not  a  little  moved,  and  expressed  my 
feelings  in  the  sonnet  beginning, 

*•  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds,  or  weeping  rain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  triple  height." 

So  far  as  pastoral  beauty  and  poetic  art 
are  concerned,  the  first  two  Yarrows  are  in- 
comparably beyond  "  Yarrow  Revisited,"  and 
in  some  points  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
last-named  poem  should  have  been  written 
after  the  same  structure.  The  poem,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  own  interest.  It  is 
a  touching  record  of  the  strong,  fervent 
friendship  of  two  poets  who  were  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  their  day ;  and  some  of  its 
verses  are  consecrated,  through  the  pathos  of 
human  tears,  to  the  last  scene  in  that  friend- 
ship, when  the  Eildon  Hills  lay  in  calm, 
solemn  tenderness  against  the  purple  glow  of 
that  memorable  September  eve.  What  it 
lacks,  too,  in  poetic  power  it  has  in  a  rich 
affection,  great  and  enduring  as  the  love  of 
women.  It  is  a  deathless  tribute  alike  to 
the  poet  and  his  subject,  both  of  them 

•*  Great  spirits  who  went  down  like  suns, 
And  left  upon  the  mountain-tops  of  death 
A  light  which  made  them  lovely." 

More  space  has  been  given  in  this  article 
to  Wordsworth  than  was  anticipated  in  its 
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scope.  And  yet  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable omission  here  if  reference  were 
not  made  to  our  great  philosophic  poet's 
"  Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon."  This  river 
rises  on  Wrynose  Fell,  on  the  confines  of 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire. 
It  was  a  stream  well  known  to  the  poet,  even 
at  the  period  when  his  young  soul  was  reach- 
ing out  towards  the  wondrous  revelations  of 
that  Nature  which  was  so  much  to  him  in 
riper,  more  intellectual,  and  more  solemn 
years.  The  sonnets  are  thirty-four  in  num- 
ber, and  seem  to  comprise  the  steps  of  a 
golden  stair,  on  which  the  poet  of  Rydal  trod, 
in  the  grand  glory  of  faith  and  reverential 
worship,  from  this  earth  to  the  lofty  regions 
of  the  highest  form  of  worship  and  adoration. 
His  last  sonnet  is  worth  quoting : — 

"  AFTERTHOTJGHT. 

"  I  thought  of  thee,  my  partner  and  my  guide, 
As  being  past  away. — Vain  sympathies ! 
Tor,  backward,  Duddon !  as  I  cast  my  eyes, 
I  see  what  was,  and  is,  and  will  abide ; 
Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  for  ever  glide ; 
The  Form  remains,  the  Fixnction  never  dies ; 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 
We  Men,  who  in  our  mom  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish  :— be  it  so ! 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hoiir ; 
And  if.  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower, 
We  feel  that  we  are  gi-eater  than  we  know." 

There  is  in  this  sonnet  a  philosophy  which 
its  poetry  has  consecrated  to  noble  issues : 
it  combines  a  worship,  a  self-sacrifice,  and  a 
heroism  which  are  higher  than  all  the 
creeds. 

This  brief  sketch  would  be  lacking  in  sym- 
pathetic recognition  were  no  mention  made 
of  the  streams  rendered  immortal  by  that 
wondrous  Ayrshire  ploughman,  whom  the 
capricious,  yet  kindly,  goddess  of  poetry  has 
honoured  for  all  time  as  the  high-priest  of 
Scottish  song.  The  warm,  loving,  compre- 
hending soul  of  this  great  poet  went  out  with 
a  glowing  fervour  to  every  tint,  and  sound, 
and  form  which  hinted  of  beauty  in  all 
Nature,  and  this  rustic  "lad  who  was  bom 
in  Kyle,"  had  within  him  the  vision  of  a  seer, 
and  slumbering  melodies  whose  music  was  to 
delight  the  world.  He  had  within  him  more 
than  earthly  vision,  with  compassion,  sym- 
pathy, love,  and  the  divinest  pity;  and  in 
some  of  his  touching  lyrics,  he  has,  for  won- 
drous wealth  of  imagery  and  human  pathos, 
touched  a  height  which  no  other  lyric  poet 
has  reached. 

Pastoral  sweetness  and  deathless  human 
love  are  the  prevailing  features  in  the  songs 
which  Bums  has  devoted  to  the  streams  of 
his  native  land.  The  very  mention  of  the 
lines  "Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,"  and  "Ye 


banks  and  braes  and  streams  around  the 
Castle  o'  Montgomery,"  fills  the  memory  with 
scenes  rich  in  sylvan  beauty  and  tragic  in 
human  pathos.  These  songs  will  remain 
through  all  time  sacred  to  a  devotion  and 
love  which  are  stronger  than  death.  The 
three  sections  of  his  native  Ayrshire — Carrick, 
Cunningham,  and  Kyle — are  alike  dowered 
with  his  charming  strains,  so  far  as  their 
streams  are  concerned ;  and  many  another 
dale  of  Scotland  is  likewise  honoured. 

What  dainty  touches  of  clinging,  loyal  love 
are  in  the  song — 

"  Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  heather  grows, 
Ca'  them  whare  the  bumie  rowes — 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 

Hark,  the  mavis'  evening  sang 

Sounding  Clouden's  woods  amang  I 

Then  a-f  aulding  let  us  gang, 
My  bonnie  dearie ! 

"  We'll  gang  down  by  Clouden's  side, 
Through  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 

"  Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art, 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart ; 
I  can  die  —but  canna  part — 
My  bonnie  dearie  ! " 

Again,  in  the  touching  strains  of  a  swelling, 
suffering  heart  he  has  consecrated  Logan 
Water  for  all  time. 

And  not  Burns  alone,  amongst  our  Scot- 
tish poets,  delighted  in  the  bright,  melodious 
ripple  of  the  hill-compassed  streams.  Allan 
Ramsay  has  left  matchless  glimpses  of  the 
Esk  in  his  immortal  pastoral,  "  The  Gentle 
Shepherd;"  and  nothing  could  surpass,  for 
dehghtful  idyllic  innocence,  that  charming 
"burn-side"  picture  which  Motherwell  has 
given  us  in  his  "  Jeanie  Morrison  :" — 

"  Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin'  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  green  bumside. 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum, 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi*  very  gladness  grat. 

"  I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aftcn  yet. 

When  sitting  on  that  bink. 
Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 

What  our  wee  heads  could  think  .' 
When  baith  bent  doun  owor  ae  braid  page, 

Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee." 

And  so  the  story  of  that  burn-side  is  told 
amongst  us  still  from  day  to  day,  and  will 
be  told  so  long  as  the  joyous  streams  glide 
along  in  sunshine  and  shadow  by  our  wooded 
glens  and  through  our  green  pastoral  dales. 
Their  murmur  has  from  time  immemorial 
mingled  with  the  deepest  music  of  human 
existence,  and  that  song  will  only  cease  with 
time  and  the  earthly  destinies  of  man. 


EED  EIDma  HOOD. 

THE  tale  I  and  you 
Have  read  isn't  true  ; 
I  am  certain  the  Wolf  didn't  eat  her ! 
With  her  basket  on  arm  I  oft  meet  her, 
Each  day  dawning  lovelier,  sweeter. 

She  has  grown  up  now. 

On  her  bonny  brow 
There's  a  shadowy  helmet  gleaming, 
Though  her  eyes  are  with  tenderness  beaming, 
And  peace  in  her  bosom  lies  dreaming. 

I  had  misunderstood 

The  hue  of  her  hood — 
Thought  she  wore  it  to  suit  her  complexion, 
Or  steal  into  some  one's  affection  : 
She's  a  soldier !  'neath  heaven's  own  direction. 

'Mid  the  snow  and  the  sleet 

In  the  long  village  street 
I  have  met  her  ;  the  fresher  her  favour ! 
Florence  Nightingale  couldn't  be  braver ; 
Her  life  is  to  heaven  a  sweet  savour ! 

To  the  Villagers'  school 

From  Easter  till  Yule 
She  comes ;  'tis  the  height  of  her  glory, 
To  imitate  Wisdom  the  hoary 
And  teach  babes  with  some  fairy  story. 

Little  boys  and  dear  girls. 

How  she  fondles  their  curls  ! 
She  will  chat  with  a  gossip  of  seven, 
And  her  laughter  be  happy  as  heaven, 
Though  she  has  tasted  life's  bitter  leaven. 

They  who  know  her  footprints, 

Try  to  tread  in  the  dints 
And  walk  in  the  steps  of  her  spirit, 
Her  virtues  and  grace  to  inherit ; 
While  she  never  dreams  of  her  merit. 

To  all  she  is  kind 

As  the  balmy  south  wind  ; 
Little  rabbits  she  takes  to  their  cover ; 
The  butterflies  round  her  will  hover ; 
Shy  birds  of  the  woodland  all  love  her. 

Each  baby  new-born 

She  kisses  next  morn  ; 
She  has  flannel  that  soothes  the  rheumatic, 
Her  snufF  makes  old  women  ecstatic. 
Their  adjectives  wax  most  emphatic! 

So  there's  no  need  to  cry. 

For  she  never  did  die, 
And  the  cruel  oM  Wolf  did  not  eat  her; 
With  her  basket  on  arm  I  oft  meet  her, 
Each  day  dawning  lovelier,  sweeter.  GEORGE  niLi* 
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and  warmest,  gentlest  charity."  Of  his 
mother  it  is  'said,  "  She  was  of  the  most 
loving  disposition,  without  a  grain  of  selfish 
ness." 

Coleridge,  or  "  Coley  "  Patteson,  as  he  was 
named  by  his  friends,  was  born  in  London 
in  1827.  He  was  by  no  means  a  model  boy, 
being  passionate  and  dogged,  but  his  mother 
was  firm,  and  knew  how  to  manage  him. 
She  always  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  his 
*'  I  will  be  good  "  until  she  saw  that  he  was 
really  sorry  for  the  scratch  or  pinch  which 
he  had  given,  and  she  never  waited  in  vain, 
for  the  sorrow  always  came,  generally  ending 
in  "  Do  you  think  God  can  forgive  me  ^ " 
His  chief  reason  when  a  child  for  wishing  to 
be  a  clergyman  was  in  order  that  he  might 
say  the  Absolution  to  people,  "  it  must  make 
them  so  happy."  At  five  years  of  age  he 
could  read,  and  on  his  birthday  he  received 
its  a  gift  from  his  father  the  Bible  which  was 
used  at  his  consecration  twenty-seven  years 
afterwards.  "  He  read  it  eagerly,  puzzled 
his  brains  as  to  what  became  of  the  fish 
during  the  Flood,  and  when  suddenly  called 
to  the  nursery,  begged  to  be  allowed  '  to 
finish  the  binding  of  Satan  for  a  thousand 
years.' " 

No  thought  of  a  family  to  be  made,  and  of 
€oley  being  the  eldest  son,  ever  interfered 
for  a  moment  with  his  mother's  desire  that 
he  should  be  a  good  minister  of  Christ.  The 
whole  order  and  spirit  of  the  boy's  home 
and  the  instruction  of  his  mother  promoted 


devotion  and  reverence. 


His 


old   nurse 

remembers  the  seven -year -old  boy,  after 
saying  his  own  prayers  at  her  knee,  standing 
opposite  to  his  little  brother,  admonishing 
him  to  attention  with,  '  Think,  Jemmy ; 
think.'" 

When  eight  years  old  the  boy  was  sent  to 
school  at  Ottery,  where  he  displayed  that 
consideration  for  others,  bravery,  and  power 
of  endurance  which  influenced  all  his  after 
life,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  fact.  He 
silently  bore  the  pain  of  a  broken  collar-bone 
for  three  weeks,  and  when  the  accident  was 
brought  to  light  by  his  mother's  embrace,  he 
only  said  that  "  he  did  not  like  to  make  a 
fuss." 

Three  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Eton, 
where  he  delighted  in  the  sports  of  the  place, 
boating,  bathing,  and  cricket,  especially  in 
the  last,  more  than  in  books,  though  these 
were  by  no  means  neglected.  The  following 
Btory  tells  us  better  than  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion could  the  sort  of  boy  he  was.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner  annually  given  by  the 
eleven  of  cricket  and  the  eight  of  the  boats 
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at  the  Hotel  at  Slough,  a  custom  had  arisen 
among  some  of  the  boys  of  singing  offensive 
'  songs  on  these  occasions,  and  Patteson,  who, 
'  as  second  of  the  eleven,  stood  in  the  position 
of  one  of  the  entertainers,  gave  notice  before- 
hand that  he  was  not  going  to  tolerate  any- 
I  thing  of  the  sort.   One  of  the  boys,  however, 
began  to  sing  something  objectionable.  Patte- 
son called  out,  "  If  that  does  not  stop  I  shall 
:  leave  the  room,"  and  as  no  notice  was  taken, 
he   actually  went   away  with   a  few  other 
brave  lads.     Afterwards  he  sent  word  that 
if  an  apology  was  not  made  he  should  leave, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  better  style  of  boys 
prevailed,  and  the  apology  was  made. 

Two  circumstances  occurred  when  the  boy 
I  was  fourteen  which  made  him  think  of  a 
missionary  life.  One  was  a  sermon  which 
he  heard  preached  by  Dr.  Selwyn,  the  newly- 
appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  about 
which  he  thus  writes :  "  It  was  beautiful 
when  he  talked  of  his  going  out  to  found  a 
church,  and  then  to  die  neglected  and  for- 
gotten." Soon  afterwards,  when  the  Bishop, 
an  old  friend  of  his  family,  was  taking  leave, 
he  said  to  Lady  Patteson,  half  in  playfulness 
half  in  earnest,  "  Will  you  give  me  Coley  ? " 
She  started,  but  did  not  say  no,  and  when, 
independently  of  this,  her  son  told  her  that 
it  was  his  greatest  wish  to  go  with  the 
Bishop,  she  replied  that  if  he  kept  that  wish 
when  he  grew  up,  he  should  have  her  blessing 
and  consent. 

The  boy  thus  speaks  of  the  loss  which  he 
experienced  in  the  death  at  this  time  of  his 
mother.  "  It  is  dreadful  to  us  all,  but,  thank 
God,  we  are  certain  that  she  is  far  happier 
than  she  could  be  on  earth."  This  "  Thank 
God  "  was  no  mere  phrase  with  him  at  fifteen, 
or  at  any  time.  In  his  Melanesian  diocese, 
years  afterwards,  he  writes  of  her  as  his 
"polar  star,"  and  just  a  year  before  his  death 
he  writes  again  :  "  It  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
begin  another  year  on  the  anniversary  of 
dear  mother's  death.  I  often  think  whether 
she  would  approve  of  this  or  that  opinion  or 
action." 

He  proceeded  to  Oxford  in  1845,  but  it 
was  not,  he  himself  felt,  until  after  he  had 
taken  his  degree  that,  in  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  his  "real  education  began."  He 
always  delighted  in  music  and  art,  and  now 
he  was  enchanted  with  the  mountain  scenery 
of  Switzerland  and  the  picture  galleries  of 
Italy.  ''  It  is,"  says  his  biographer,  "  scarcely 
possible  to  realise  the  young  man's  intense 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  especially  for 
spiritual  beauty,  and  thus  how  great  was  the 
sacrifice  of  going  to  regions  where  all  these 
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delights  were  unknown  and  unattainable." 
Before  returning  home  he  begins  to  select 
presents,  being  ''concerned  about  getting 
something  for  everybody."  This  thought- 
fulness  for  others  was  apparent  even  when 
he  was  a  schoolboy.  The  servants  in  his 
house  remembered  always  his  courtesy  to 
them,  and  how  when  he  went  to  London  he 
used  to  offer  to  take  parcels,  or  do  anything 
he  could  for  them. 

Eeturning  to  Oxford  he  gave  valuable 
assistance  as  Fellow  of  Merton  to  those  who 
had  undertaken  to  reform  that  college,  but 
his  reforming  zeal  excited  little  resentment, 
because  it  was  felt  that  Patteson  was  a  just 
man  who  was  free  from  perturbations  of  self 
and  temper.  Speaking  of  this  time,  Principal 
Shairp  says : 

"  It  was  character  more  than  special  ability 
which  marked  him  out  from  others,  and  made  him, 
wherever  he  was,  whether  in  cricket — in  which  he 
excelled — or  in  graver  things,  a  centre  round  which 
others  gathered.  The  impressions  he  left  on  me  were 
of  quiet,  gentle  strength  and  entire  purity — a  heart 
that  loved  all  things  true  and  honest  and  pure,  and 
that  would  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  these. 
"We  did  not  know  (probably  he  did  not  know  himself) 
the  fire  of  devotion  that  lay  within  him,  but  that 
was  soon  to  kindle,  and  make  him  what  he  after- 
wards became." 

This  fire  was  soon  kindled,  for  Patteson 
now  begins  an  apprenticeship  to  pastoral 
work  in  a  Devonshire  parish  where  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  such  as  would 
only  have  shocked  and  disgusted  many  a 
young  man,  and  rendered  him  helpless.  Pat- 
teson took  decided  measures.  He  established 
a  home  for  neglected  boys,  and  worked  hard, 
"  studying  spade  husbandry,  inspectors'  re- 
ports of  industrial  schools,  &c."  Those  who 
know  the  parish  of  Alfington  say  that  the 
memory  of  what  he  was  and  did  during  the 
seventeen  months  he  served  it  is  still  fresh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  parishioners,  who  used  to 
call  him  with  pride,  "  Our  Mr.  Patteson." 

In  August,  1854,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land being  in  England  for  a  short  furlough, 
came  on  a  visit  to  Patteson's  father.  The 
young  curate's  aspirations  for  missionary 
life  were  revived,  but  he  told  the  Bishop  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  leave  England  while  his 
father  lived.  The  Bishop  answered,  "  You 
should  not  put  off  till  you  are  on  in  life.  It 
should  be  done  with  your  full  strength  and 
vigour."  His  father's  first  exclamation  on 
being  told  of  his  son's  desire  was,  "  I  can't 
let  him  go  ! "  but  in  a  moment  he  added, 
"  God  forbid  I  should  stop  him !  What 
right  have  I  to  stand  in  his  way?  I  may 
not  live   another  year."      Then   to  Bishop 


Selwyn  Sir  John  Patteson  said,  "Mind,  I 
give  him  wholly,  not  with  any  thought  of 
seeing  him  again.  I  will  not  have  him 
thinking  he  must  come  home  to  see  me." 
The  son  never  came  home,  and  the  father 
never  saw  him  more. 

Seven  months  later  Coley  Patteson  bade 
his  family  good-bye.  His  sisters  stood  at 
the  door  till  he  was  out  of  sight ;  then  going 
in,  they  found  the  old  judge  sitting  silent, 
his  little  Bible  in  his  hand.  Nor  was  it  only 
his  family  who  mourned  his  departure. 
"Ah!  sir,"  was  the  schoolmistress's  answer 
to  some  words  from  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  in* 
praise  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  "he  may  be — no 
doubt  he  is — a  very  good  man.  I  only  wish 
he  had  kept  his  hands  off  Alfington."  His 
farewell  service  was  said,  by  one  of  the  poor 
people  of  his  parish,  to  be  like  a  great 
funeral. 

Besides  ministering  in  many  ways  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  on  board  the  emigrant 
ship  in  which  they  went  out.  Bishop  Selwyn 
and  his  young  friend  Coley  busied  them- 
selves with  carpentering,  that  being  one  of 
the  many  qualifications  required  in  a  mis- 
sionary bishop.  It  has  been  said  that  if  you 
wish  to  know  a  person,  go  a  long  voyage 
with  him.  Many  voyages  went  those  two 
together;  and  during  the  first  one  Bishop 
Selwyn  wrote : — "  Coley  Patteson  is  a  trea- 
sure. The  tone  of  his  mind  is  one  which  I 
can  thoroughly  enjoy,  content  with  the  pre- 
sent, yet  always  aiming  at  a  brighter  and 
better  future." 

Some  years  were  spent  in  preliminary 
work  with  Bishop  Selwyn,  voyaging  among 
the  islands,  teaching  and  training  the  boys 
brought  in  these  excursions,  and  in  learning 
from  them  their  dialects  and  languages,  with  a 
view  to  future  evangelizing.  Patteson's  un- 
usual capacity  for  seizing  rapidly  the  genius 
of  various  languages  formed  a  large  part  of 
his  qualification  as  a  missionary.  Before  he 
had  been  a  year  in  New  Zealand  a  Maori 
said  to  another  missionary  long  in  the  island, 
"  Why  do  not  you  speak  like  '  Ze  Patti- 
hana  ? ' "  Again  and  again  the  Melanesians 
said,  "  We  want  you  ;  you  speak  plain ;  we 
can  understand  you."  Like  Livingstone,  he 
was  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  anything; 
making  his  own  bed,  helping  to  clear  away 
things  after  meals,  gardening,  carpentering, 
teaching  his  pupils  how  to  wash  themselves. 
His  example  taught  the  islanders  to  dis- 
tinguish between  "  gentleman  -  gentleman, 
who  thought  nothing  that  ought  to  be  done 
too  mean  for  him,  and  pig-gentleman,  who 
never  worked." 
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Speaking  from  personal  experience,  Patte- 
6on  said,  almost  in  the  words  of  Livingstone, 
^'  Every  missionary  ought  to  be  a  carpenter, 
a  mason,  something  of  a  butcher,  and  a  good 
deal  of  a  cook."  He  was  skipper  of  the  ves- 
sel in  which  they  made  their  excursions,  and 
felt  as  natural  with  his  quadrant  in  his  hand 
as  of  old  with  a  cricket-bat.  He  had  a  happy 
way  of  managing  the  sailors  and  natives,  and 
his  powers  of  swimming  and  walking  as- 
tonished them.  Patteson  took  his  full  share 
of  even  "  menial  work,"  and  never  allowed 
the  natives  to  be  considered  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  And  yet  he 
made  time  to  keep  himself  abreast  with 
Biblical  and  other  studies  in  England,  and 
this  while,  day  and  night,  native  boys 
crowded  round  him.  His  love  to  his  scholars 
made  him  unaffectedly  happy  and  at  home 
with  them  ;  in  the  morning  hunting  the  lazy 
ones  out  of  bed  to  the  bath-house,  as  full  of 
fun  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  a  party  of 
Eton  boys.  When  they  were  ill  he  kept  the 
sick  ones  in  his  own  room  and  nursed  them 
himself. 

"Never  shall  I  forget,"  writes  one  who 
was  with  him,  "  the  evening  service  held 
during  those  years  in  the  college  chapel.  I 
remember  one  evening  in  particular.  Some 
of  the  men  had  obtained  a  draught-board, 
and  given  themselves  up  to  draught-playing, 
leaving  their  wives  to  do  their  household 
duties.  This  became  known  to  Mr.  Patteson, 
and  he  took  one  evening  as  his  subject,  '  If 
thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off ; ' 
and  spoke,  using  the  Negronese  language, 
with  a  freedom  that  spellbound  all,  and  with 
a  face  only  to  be  described  as  the  '  face  of  an 
angel.'  That  night  one  of  the  men,  fearing 
he  might  be  tempted  to  offend  again,  jumped 
up,  took  the  draught-board,  and  cast  it  into 
the  embers  of  the  fire.'' 

He  was  very  liberal  in  his  opinions,  recog- 
nising, as  he  did,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  at- 
tempt to  make  English  Christians  of  other 
nations.  "  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
humanity  at  large.  It  takes  in  all  shades  and 
diversities  of  character."  In  the  matter  of 
clothes  he  did  not  want   to  see  the   "  pic- 

resque  savage "  transformed  into  a  very 
picturesque  gent." 

Patteson's  trust  in  the  natives  was  only 
equalled  by  his  courage.  In  describing  his 
landing  on  an  island  he  says  : — "  One  elderly 
man  drew  his  bow,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ran  off  into  the  bush.  The  man  did 
not  let  fly  his  arrow.  I  cannot  tell  why  this 
small  demonstration  took  place."  Probably 
the  reason  that  the  man  desisted  as  he  did  ; 
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was  simply  that  the  Bishop,  when  an  arrow 
was  pointed  at  him,  was  wont  to  look  the 
archer  full  in  the  face  with  his  bright  smile, 
and  the  look  of  cheery  confidence  and  good 
will  made  the  weapon  drop.  When,  another 
time,  an  incident  of  the  same  sort  took  place, 
a  man  raising  his  bow  and  drawing  it,  then 
unbending  it,  and  finally  bending  it  again, 
as  others  were  apparently  dissuading  him 
from  letting  fly  the  arrow,  the  Bishop 
simply  regards  this  as  a  result  of  not  landing 
oftener,  and  writes,  "  We  must  try  and  make 
more  frequent  landings."  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  same  wonderful  power  of  disarming 
hostility  that  was  possessed  by  Gordon  and 
Livings;tone.  It  sprang  from  the  same  source, 
from  the  fearlessness  of  faith.  Thus,  he 
speaks  quite  calmly,  and  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  of  lying  down  in  a  long  hut 
among  forty  or  fifty  naked  men,  cannibals. 
His  habit  was  to  swim  or  wade  alone  over 
the  coral  reefs  when  a  boat  could  not  land. 
On  the  beach  he  would  be  met  by  a  party  of 
wild  and  fearful-looking  savages,  stark  naked, 
all  armed  with  clubs  and  spears,  chattering, 
yelling,  and  brandishing  their  weapons  like 
so  many  demons.  He  would  calmly  advance 
up  the  beach,  his  clothing  dripping  with 
water,  and  hold  up  his  open  hands  to  show 
that  he  carried  no  weapon. 

In  1871  one  of  Patteson's  letters  is  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  the  kidnapping  trade 
which,  with  diabolical  ingenuity,  beset  his 
mission  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  thus 
linking  his  labour  with  the  tracking  out  of 
the  same  dragon  to  its  African  lair  by  Living- 
stone, and  the  battles  fought  against  the 
same  wrong  in  the  Soudan  by  Gordon.  With 
Patteson  also,  as  with  Livingstone,  the  sting 
of  the  misery  was  that  the  work  of  the 
missionary  actually  for  the  time  helped  the 
infamous  traffickers  in  their  work,  opening 
doors  for  them  they  could  never  have  opened 
themselves,  and  by  the  very  love  these  dis- 
interested Christian  labourers  won,  betray- 
ing the  people  who  had  learned  to  trust 
the  English  missionary  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  Patteson  was  murdered  by 
those  whom  he  came  to  save,  in  order  to 
avenge  five  of  their  countrymen  who  had 
been  carried  away.  He  was  a  martyr  to  the 
woeful  cupidity  of  civilised  men. 

On  April  27th,  1871,  the  Bishop  started 
on  his  last  voyage  to  visit  the  Santa  Cruz 
group  of  islands.  Almost  everywhere  were 
tokens  of  the  kidnapper,  some  of  the  islands 
being  half  depopulated.  As  they  approached 
Nukapu  Patteson  encouraged  his  people  by 
speaking  of  the  death  of  St.  Stephen.     At- 
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tempting  to  go  ashore  his  boat  got  on  a  reef. 
Some  natives  proposed  to  take  the  Bishop 
into  their  canoe.  As  he  found  the  entering 
of  their  canoes  a  good  means  of  disarming 
suspicion  he  compUed.  The  ship's  boat 
drifted  for  half  an  hour  with  the  canoes; 
then,  without  warning,  a  man  stood  up  in 
one  of  the  canoes,  and  the  others  began 
shooting,  calHng  out,  "This  for  New  Zealand 
man;  this  forBairo  man;  this  forMotaman." 
Before  the  boat  could  be  pulled  back  all  but 
one  were  wounded,  and  with  difficulty  the}'' 
made  to  the  ship.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
an  arrow-head  been  extracted  from  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  brave  fellows  than  he,  as 
being  the  only  one  who  knew  the  way  by  which 
the  reef  could  be  crossed  in  the  rising  tide, 
went  with  some  others  in  search  of  the  Bishop. 
As  they  were  trying  to  cross  the  reef  a  canoe 
came  towards  them,  "  with  a  heap  in  the 
middle,"  and  when  they  met  it  the  two  words,  | 
"the  body,"  passed,  and  it  was  lifted  into  j 


the  boat,  rolled  in  a  native  mat.  Over  the 
breast  were  fastened  palm-leaves,  with  five 
knots  twisted  in  one  of  the  leaves,  to  indi- 
cate the  five  for  whom  vengeance  was  ex- 
acted, and  on  the  body  five  wounds  given  by 
clubs.  Thus  his  life  was  taken  by  men  for 
whom  he  would  gladly  have  given  it. 

And  so  they  fell,  these  three,  leading  on 
each  his  forlorn  hope  :  Livingstone,  kneeling 
reverent  in  attitude,  even  in  the  weakness  of 
death,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  whose  "  open 
sore  "  he  died  to  make  known ;  Gordon,  in 
that  same  oppressed  Africa,  struck  down 
through  the  treachery  of  one  he  trusted;  Pat- 
teson  by  the  expiatory  blows  of  the  poor, 
betrayed,  bewildered  islanders,  who  were 
indeed  to  him  as  his  own  children — all  three 
among  the  people  they  lived  and  died  to 
save.  God  has,  indeed,  "knit  together  His 
elect  in  one  communion  and  fellowship  in 
the  mystical  body  of  His  Son  Christ  our 
Lord." 


''  BOOKEY." 

By  The  RIVERSIDE  VISITOR. 


"  T^O  you  believe  that  one  good  turn  de- 
-^     serves  another?" 

The  question  was  addressed  to  me  by  a 
labouring  man,  carrying  his  right  hand  in 
a  sling.  Though  the  day  was  piercingly 
cold,  he  was  very  poorly  clad,  and  looked 
both  cold  and  hunger-pinched.  I  had  noticed 
him  approaching  with  an  evident  intention 
of  speaking  to  me,  and  had  quite  expected 
what,  during  the  inclement  weather  then 
prevailing  I  had  come  to  regard  as  the  usual 
question,  namely,  whether  I  had  got  "  such 
a  thing"  as  a  relief  ticket  of  any  kind  to 
give  away.  I  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
the  unusual  character  of  the  question  that 
was  put  to  me,  so  that  it  was  only  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  that  I  answered, 

*'  Well,  yes,  in  a  general  way  I  do  believe 
one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  you  would  think  so,"  said 
the  man,  "  so  you  won't  blame  me  for  speak- 
ing to  you,  even  if  nothing  comes  of  it.  I 
owe  Bookey  Bishop  a  good  turn,  and  as 
I  can't  pay  him  myself,  for  it  is  a  case  of 
all  in  the  downs  with  me  at  present,  I  felt 
bound  to  speak  to  some  one  that  might  be 
willing  to  help  him — you  know  Bookey  ?"  he 
concluded  questioningly. 

"  I  know  him  by  sight,"  I  answered,  "  and 
have  heard  him  holding  forth  occasionally." 

"You  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  him  over 


that,"  put  in  the  labourer  quickly  ;  "  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite,  not,  mind  you,  but 
what  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  he  says. 
But  he  wouldn't  harm  anybody,  either  rich 
or  poor.  A  kinder-hearted  old  fellow  don't 
live ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  his  kindness  to  me 
and  mine  that  brought  him  into  the  dread- 
fully low  water  he  is  in.  T  had  a  little  girl 
lying  ill,  and  the  doctor  ordered  her  nourish- 
ment, but  being  out  of  work,  I  could  not  get 
nourishment  for  her,  and  she  was  pining, 
away.  Well,  Bookey,  he  hears  of  this,  and 
he  comes  and  sees  the  poor  little  mite,  and 
he  gives  my  wife  five  shillings  out  of  his 
stock-money,  saying  that  I  can  pay  him  when 
I  get  something  to  do,  and  that  he  will  work 
short  a  bit  till  then.  Three  days  afterwards 
I  did  get  a  job,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
I  meant  to  do  was  to  pay  the  old  man,  but  I 
had  not  been  to  work  an  hour  when  I  got 
my  hand  smashed  and  had  to  be  brought 
home.  This  put  us  in  a  worse  fix  than  ever; 
and  Bookey  he  comes  forward  again  as  the 
friend  in  need ;  and,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  he  stripped  himself  of  stock-money 
helping  us.  He  said  he  would  get  a  job  of 
work  at  something  till  he  could  put  money 
together  again,  but  just  then  this  spell  of 
cold  weather  set  in,  and  out-door  work  was 
not  to  be  had.  I  have  been  forced  at  last  to 
apply  to  the  parish,  but  Bookey   won't  do 
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that ;  he  keeps  himself  to  himself,  and  tries 
to  put  a  good  face  on  things,  says  he  will 
rub  along  somehow,  and  will  be  all  right 
when  the  weather  breaks  and  work  stirs,  and 
all  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  must  be 
starving,  and  I  thought  that  if  you  would 
call  upon  him — as  of  your  own  accord,  for  he 
would  be  down  upon  me  if  he  knew  I  had 
spoken  about  him — you  might  be  able  to 
help  him.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
you  would  find  his  a  deserving  case,  what- 
ever outsiders  may  think  of  his  spouting 
a  bit." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  his  being  a  spouter, 
but  of  his  being  in  need,"  I  answered.  "  I 
know  where  he  lives.  I  shall  be  that  way 
later  in  the  day  and  will  give  him  a  call." 

The  man  popularly  known  in  our  district 
as  Bookey  Bishop  was  a  fish-hawker  of  the 
humbler  kind.  He  had  a  morning  "  round" 
in  a  very  poor  quarter,  and  an  evening 
"  pitch"  at  a  certain  street  corner  of  that 
quarter.  Like  most  other  traders  of  the 
"  gutter  merchant"  type,  Bookey  could 
"  patter,"  but  his  powers  of  talk  went  con- 
siderably beyond  mere  trade  "  patter."  He 
was  something  of  an  orator,  and  among  his 
own  class  was  regarded  as  something  of  an 
oracle  also.  He  spoke  at  local  outdoor  meet- 
ings of  the  unemployed,  and  was  wont  to 
improve  the  occasion  at  other  times  if  oppor- 
tunity offered.  His  language,  though  deci- 
dedly strong,  was  never  coarse  or  slangy. 
His  hearers  accounted  it  "book  English," 
and  hence  his  sobriquet  of  "  Bookey."  In  a 
general  way  he  would  have  been  set  down  as 
a  Socialist,  not  to  say  a  revolutionist.  The 
usual  theme  of  his  discourses  was  the  con- 
trast between  rich  and  poor.  He  took  up 
his  parable  against  the  rich,  was  given  to 
dwell  with  a  grim  satisfaction  upon  the 
figure — and  the  application  thereof — of  the 
difficulty  of  a  camel  passing  through  a  needle's 
eye,  and  he  would  make  much  of  the  saying 
that  the  rich  have  their  good  things  in  this 
life.  For  those  of  the  rich  who  considered 
not  the  poor,  who  took  up  the  attitude  that 
they  were  not  their  brothers'  keepers,  and 
applied  the  text,  "  the  poor  we  have  always 
with  us,"  as  a  justification  for  a  selfish  indif- 
ference— for  these  Bookey  was  given  to  pro- 
phesy evil  things;  a  good  (or  bad)  time 
coming  when  they  would  be,  as  he  put  it, 
"  smitten  hip  and  thigh,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba."  In  his  way,  and  among  the  classes 
who  attended  such  meetings  as  he  addressed, 
Bookey  was  regarded  as  an  effective  and 
"fetching"  speaker.  The  common  opinion 
was  that,  if  he  had  been  a  self-seeker,  he 


!  could  have  done  a  great  deal  better  for  him- 
I  self  as  a  professional  spouter,  than  he  did  as 
I  a  fish-hawker.  But  Bookey  was  too  honest 
I  and  earnest  to  make  a  trade  of  the  advocacy 
:  of  the  cause  of  the  poor.  Prejudiced  and 
I  bitter,  and  unconsciously  unjust  he  might  be, 
but  when  he  spoke  of  and  for  the  poor,  he 
spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  and 
with  the  wisdom,  or  at  any  rate  the  know- 
ledge that  comes  of  experience. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  was 
passing  along  the  street  in  which  Bookey 
lived,  and  considering  how  I  should  open 
communication  with  him,  I  saw  the  man  him- 
self trotting  and  stamping  i^  and  down  the 
pavement  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged.  Whether  he  was  as  old  as  he  looked 
I  did  not  know ;  but  he  looked  fully  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
stooping  gait  and  a  careworn,  intelligent- 
looking  face.  He  was  the  first  to  speak  as  I 
came  up  to  him. 

"  I'm  taking  a  constitutional,"  he  remarked 
in  a  tone  of  explanation — "a  poor  man's 
constitutional.  The  artists  of  the  pavement 
write  :  '  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn ; '  but  my 
experience — and  I  have  tried  both — is,  that 
cold  is  a  sharper.  Want  of  bread  wouldn't 
have  driven  me  out  in  this  fashion ;  but 
want  of  firing  has." 

"  I  have  not  got  a  coal  ticket  with  me." 

"I  am  sorry  you  should  think  I  was 
*  spelling '  for  a  coal  ticket,"  he  interrupted  ; 
"  if  such  an  idea  had  occurred  to  me,  I  should 
have  asked  for  it  straightforwardly." 

"  I  quite  believe  that,"  I  answered  ;  "  but 
what  I  was  going  to  say  was  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  indoors,  if 
you  don't  object,  and  as  we  can't  well  be 
without  a  fire  on  a  day  like  this,  I  would 
order  a  sack  of  coals  and  some  wood  at  the 
coal-shed  here." 

"Well,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, "  I  hope  I  wouldn't  allow  myself  to  be 
even  frost-bitten  out  of  a  reasonable  feeling  of 
independence  ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  be  either 
Quixotic  or  ungrateful,  and  I  think  I  would 
be  both  to  refuse  a  gift  ofi'ered  as  you  offer 
this,  for,  of  course,  it  is  not  of  a  fire  for  yonv- 
self,  but  of  making  a  gift  to  me  that  you  are 
thinking." 

"  Let  us  get  the  coal,"  I  said,  and  without 
further  speech  we  walked  on  together  to  the 
coal-shed,  from  whence,  accompanied  by  a 
man  wheeling  the  coals,  we  proceeded  to 
Bookey's  lodgings.  He  occupied  a  single  up- 
stairs back  room  in  a  house  in  which  every 
room,  save  his,  was  let  to  a  family.  Glanc- 
ing round  the  apartment  while  Bookey  was 
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laying  the  fire,  I  saw  that,  save  for  a  scanty 
bundle  of  bedding  in  a  corner  and  half-a- 
dozen  ragged  volumes  standing  on  top  of  a 
sideboard  cupboard,  it  was  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  furniture. 

"  I  cannot  ask  you  to  sit  down,"  Bookey 
remarked ;  "I  have  been  compelled,  meta- 
phorically speaking,  to  eat  my  table  and 
chair,  and  the  fish-box  that  served  me  as  a 
;seat  later  has  had  to  go  as  firing." 

"  You  have  managed  to  save  your  library," 
I  said,  scanning  the  titles  of  the  books,  which 
consisted  of  a  Bible,  a  shilling  Shakespeare, 
Burns's  poems,  an  old  volume  of  Words- 
worth, an  odd  volume  of  Crabbe,  and  cheap 
editions  of  Carlyle's  "Past  and  Present"  and 
"  Latter-Day  Pamphlets." 

"Yes,"  Bookey  replied,  " their  poverty — 
of  course  I  mean  their  material  poverty,  their 
coverless,  soiled,  dog-eared  condition — was 
their  protection.  As  books  they  were  un- 
saleable, and  as  waste  paper  they  would 
scarcely  have  brought  the  price  of  a  meal  or 
a  fire.  I  know  a  good  deal  of  their  contents 
by  heart,  or  else,  apart  from  that,  they  are 
sealed  books  to  me  for  the  present.  I  cannot 
read  without  glasses,  and  my  spectacles,  being 
among  my  few  pawnable  possessions,  are  for 
the  time  being  deposited  as  material  guaran- 
tee for  a  loan  of  sixpence.  A  man  must  be 
poor  indeed  nowadays,"  he  went  on,  "if  he 
cannot  become  possessed  of  a  few  good  books, 
if  his  desire  is  in  that  direction.  I  obtained 
mine  by  barter  with  the  street-barrow  class 
-of  second-hand  booksellers.  I  got  the 
^Shakespeare  for  a  smoked  haddock,  and  the 
Oarlyles  and  the  poetry  in  one  transaction, 
for  an  assorted  lot  of  three  mackerel,  two 
bloaters,  and  a  pair  of  kippered  herrings." 

"An  exchange  of  food  for  the  body  for 
food  for  the  mind,"  I  remarked. 

"  Just  so,"  he  said,  "  and  a  mutually  fair 
and  profitable  exchange,  for  the  fish  did  not 
cost  me  much,  and  the  books  were  certainly 
cheap  literature,  for  they  formed  part  of  a 
parcel  that  the  dealer  had  purchased  by 
weight  at  three-half-pence  per  pound." 

"  I  have  heard  how  you  came  to  be  with- 
out stock-money,"  was  my  next  observation. 
"  It  was  very  generous  of  you." 

"But  very  unwise,  I  suppose  you  think  ?" 
he  said. 

"Well,  not  very  worldly-wise,  perhaps,"  1 
replied;  "but  I  am  not  speaking  to  blame 
you." 

"Nor  do  I  blame  myself,"  he  said  quietly. 
"At  the  time  I  did  not  realise  how  disastrous 
to  myself  the  result  would  be ;  but  even  with 
that  knowledge,  if  the  thing  were  to  do  again, 


I  would  do  it ;  their  need  was  greater  than- 
mine.  I  shall  get  over  it,"  he  continued 
with  a  faint  smile.  "When  the  weather 
breaks  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  find  some- 
employment,  and  then,  by  living  close,  I 
shall  be  able  to  scrape  a  little  stock-money 
together.  I  don't  suppose  I  would  have  any 
great  difficulty  in  getting  my  customers  back 
again.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind  the  poor 
have  a  stronger  sense  of  abstract  justice  than 
the  rich." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  credit  the  rich 
with  many  virtues,  either  abstract  or  con- 
crete." 

"  I  would  not  wilfully  do  the  rich  an  in- 
justice," he  answered,  speaking  in  slow,  de- 
liberate tone.  "  I  know  that  there  are  num- 
bers of  them  who  individually  do  all  that  in 
them  lies  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  ■ 
the  rich  and  poor,  who  to  that  end  give  not  fl 
only  money  but  time  and  energy,  and  sym- 
pathy also.  But,  however  numerous  these 
may  be  absolutely,  they  are,  relatively  speak- 
ing, the  exceptions.  That  their  number  is 
increasing  I  believe,  and  that  they  ma}- 
prove  to  be  pioneers  is  my  daily  prayer — for 
the  sake  of  the  rich  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor.  The  rich,  as  a  body,  do  not  con- 
sider the  poor  as  a  body.  If  they  did  there 
would  not  be  this  pitiless  night,  as  you  know 
there  will  be,  thousands  homeless  near  a  thou- 
sand homes.  Nor  would  there  be — a  worse 
thing  perhaps — tens  of  thousands  herded 
together  in  such  homes  as  make  the  word 
a  mockery — homes  so  called  that  make  de- 
cency of  life  impossible,  and  rob  even  death 
of  its  dignity.  The  rich  do  not  understand 
the  poor,  do  not  seek  to  understand  them," 
the  old  man  went  on,  beginning  to  pace  the 
room  excitedly,  "  and  in  their  ignorance  and 
indifference  they  add  insult  to  injury,  and 
breed  bitterness  of  spirit.  It  is  in  the  ranks 
of  the  rich  that  the  latter-day  Pharisees  are 
chiefly  to  be  found.  These,  when  the  poor 
need  help,  give  them  platitudes.  They 
preach  patience  to  them,  tell  a  man  who  is 
starving — nay,  we  will  say  nothing  of  that — 
but  tell  a  man  who  sees  his  wife  and  children 
starving  that  he  must  be  patient.  They 
would  have  the  poor  believe  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  is  *  all  for  the  best  in  the 
end.'  I  lip.ve  even  heard  some  amongst  them 
pervert  the  message  of  the  Master  by  unctu- 
ously applying  to  the  poor  and  their  suffer- 
ings the  text — 'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth.'  There  needs  not  to  preach 
patience  to  the  poor;  their  patient  long- 
suff'ering  is  a  thing  to  marvel  at ;  but  it  may 
not  endure  for  ever.     If  a  day  comes  when 
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from  Ireland,  and  another,  still  invalided, 
from  Guernsey,  whose  relatives  are  beyond 
reach.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  chronicle 
the  various  tales  of  suffering  told  in  one 
afternoon,  and  which  serve  as  samples  of  the 
past  year,  during  which,  says  the  Report, 
there  have  been  15,360  attendances.  But 
we  learn  a  lesson  of  patience  and  thankful- 
ness as  we  wander  from  couch  to  couch,  or 
pause  to  talk  to  the  almost  convalescent. 
One  has  been  long  confined  to  her  bed,  but 
declares  enthusiastically  that  the  water-bed 
on  which  she  now  reposes  is  "  splendid ! — 
beautiful ! "  and  she  wishes  she  could  subscribe 
to  the  hospital,  or  do  something  to  maintain 
it.  Another,  seated  at  work,  says  she  had 
been  three  years  and  a  half  unable  to  put 
her  foot  to  the  ground,  but  that  she  is  now 
able  to  walk  down-stairs.  This  is  attributable 
to  massage,  or  some  similar  process,  but  she 
is  fain  to  assign  her  cure  to  the  ladies.  And 
certainly,  visit  this  hospital  when  you  will, 
the  patients  tell  the  same  tale.  "  Honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.'^ 

The  place  seems  so  homelike  with  its  two 
moderately-sized  rooms  on  a  floor,  that  one 
almost  wishes  it  could  remain  "  small "  as 
well  as  "  new."  On  the  topmost  story  there 
are  three  or  four  small  rooms,  which,  being 
nearer  the  sky  than  those  below,  seem 
lighter  and  quieter.  You  look  down  on  the 
moving  world  of  London,  and  up  at  the  still 
heaven.  "We  see  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
every  morning  shining  in  upon  us,"  exclaim 
several  patients.  "It  is  the  most  beautiful 
star  we  ever  saw,  and  spreads  out  slowly 
like  the  fingers  of  one's  hand.  It  is  to  shine 
all  day  on  Christmas  Day.  It  makes  one 
think  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  as  one  lies 
awake  hour  after  hour."  We  would  not 
shake  their  simple  faith  by  telling  them  that 
this  star  is  now  pronounced  to  be  Venus, 
and  was  called  Jupiter  a  few  months  since. 
Indeed,  we  would  rather  believe  ourselves 
that  it  is  "  the  Star  in  the  East "  that  led 
the  Magi  to  the  manger.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  idea  comforts  the  sick,  and  here  all  are 
bedridden  for  the  time  and  need  consola- 
tion. 

They  cannot,  evidently,  say  enough  in 
praise  of  their  doctors  and  nurses.  One  of 
the  former,  the  house  surgeon,  darts  in  upon 
us  like  a  sunbeam.  Laughter  appears  to  be 
her  panacea,  and  gloom  disperses  before 
her.  Young,  bright,  energetic,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  women  welcome  her  gladly, 
and  bemoan  the  fact  that  she  is  soon  to  leave 
them.  "We  all  love  her.  She  is  always 
the  same.     But  she  is  going  to  India  next 


week  to  be  a  doctor  there,"  they  cry,  as  her 
cheery  voice  sounds  afar. 

We  learn  afterwards  that  she  has  volun- 
teered to  join  Lady  Dufferin's  staff,  and  is 
about  to  leave  for  the  East.  Many  medical 
women,  preparing  for  India,  practise  first 
at  this  hospital,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
carry  to  their  Eastern  sisters  the  surgical 
knowledge  gained  amongst  their  Northern 
ones.  It  is  this  Eastern  w^ork  which  is  gra- 
dually disarming  all  prejudice  against  female 
doctors,  and  demanding  that  they  shall  be 
fully  qualified  practitioners.  All  are  agreed 
on  sending  help  to  the  Indian  women,  and 
since  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  doctored  by 
men,  their  only  hope  is  in  their  own  sex.  A 
stronger  proof  could  scarcely  be  given  of  the 
good  effected  by  medical  women  than  has 
been  lately  accorded  by  the  Maharajah  of 
Darbhanga.  His  Highness  has  given  55,000 
rupees  to  build  a  hospital  in  Bengal,  near  his 
ancestral  seat,  in  connection  with  Lady  Duf- 
ferin's Medical  Aid  for  Women  Fund ;  and 
the  demand  for  medical  women  will  soon  far 
exceed  the  supply — indeed,  they  are  wanted 
everywhere.  In  Open  Doors  for  December 
j  Mrs.  Meredith  tells  us  of  the  demand  for 
;  them  among  Moslem  women,  and  how 
I  Miss  Edith  Huntly,  M.D.,  and  a  staff"  of 
I  trained  nurses  is  to  undertake  the  Medical 
;  Mission  at  Jerusalem,  while  Miss  Boyd,  qua- 
lified in  the  Women's  School  of  Medicine, 
j  will  return  to  her  work  in  China.  In  short, 
I  female  practitioners  are  everywhere,  and  we 
!  have  mainly  to  thank  this,  our  New  Hospital 
for  Women,  for  taking  the  initiative,  and 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson  for  overcoming  ob- 
stacles that  at  the  time  appeared  insur- 
mountable, and  taking  her  degree  as  M.D., 
in  Paris,  we  believe,  because  we  stiff-necked 
English  objected  to  feminine  innovations  ! 
But  God's  ways  are  not  as  ours,  and  it  would 
seem  that  He  is  bringing  "  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  "  together  by  means  of  steam,  and 
using  us  English-speaking  men  and  women 
to  unite  the  nations  in  one  common  brother- 
hood. Let  us  then  cease  to  split  hairs,  whe- 
ther as  regards  sex  or  sect. 

It  was  once  the  fashion  to  say  that  learned 
women  were  unpractical  and  useless  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  That  theory  is  also  pretty 
well  exploded.  The  dispenser  of  this,  our 
hospital,  has  a  weekly  working  party  for  the 
poor  patients,  and  a  bale  of  useful  articles 
lies  on  the  office-table  as  we  enter  it  ready 
for  the  treat  on  Monday.  Miss  Bagster,  the 
kind  matron,  and  secretary  also,  is  gather- 
ing money  and  gifts  for  this  expected  event, 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  usual  routine,  and 
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therefore  does  not  trench  upon  the  ordinary 
funds.  In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  working 
party,  schools,  readers  of  magazines,  and 
others,  contribute  vahmble  garments,  and  it  is 
deh'ghtful  to  learn  that  no  patient  leaves  the 
hospital  empty-handed.  But  those  who  are 
lucky  enough  to  be  in  at  Christmas  are  the 
best  off.  Let  us,  then,  take  our  leave  for  to-  j 
day  and  return  again  on  Monday  or  Boxing  j 
Day  and  judge  for  ourselves.  | 

We  waited  and  returned.     We  found  the  \ 
hospital  en  fete.     All  the  patients  were  as-  j 
sembled  in  the  principal  ward,  with  the  ex-  ! 
ception  of  about  half-a-dozen  who  occupied  ; 
the  beds.     The  rest  were  seated  round  about  | 
a  long  table  at  tea,  having  previously  rejoiced 
in  turkey  and  other  good  cheer  at  dinner. 
Evergreen  stars  and  various  mottoes  of  wel- 
come adorned   the   walls,  Chinese   lanterns 
hung  from  gas-burners   and   windows,  and 
showers  of  Christmas  cards  and  kindly  let- 
ters  lay   amongst   the   holly   on  the   small 
tables  at  each  bedside.     The  friends  of  the 
patients  had  visited  them  during  the  after- 
noon, and  they  appeared  determined  to  be 
well.      One   displayed  a  sprig  of   mistletoe 
hung  at  her  bedside. 

"Did  your  husband  kiss  you  under  it  f 
we  asked. 

"He  kissed  me  before  he  saw  it,"  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

But  the  guests  were  quiet,  until  in  broke 
the  sunbeam,  exclaiming,  "  What  are  you  all 
about  ?  I  never  saw  so  dull  a  tea-party," 
And  a  general  laugh  greeted  this  cheerful 
house-surgeon.  The  poor  are  soon  moved 
either  to  tears  or  smiles,  and  she  knew  how 
to  draw  out  the  latter.  "Last  Christmas 
there  was  death  in  the  house,"  she  said  aside  ; 
"  to-day  all  the  cases  are  hopeful,  though 
yonder  woman  is  to  submit  to  an  operation 
to-morrow,  only  she  doesn't  know  it." 

The  large  room  was  soon  arranged  for 
amusements,  and  outside  visitors  and  neat 
nurses  occupied  all  available  space.  Many 
visitors  had  come  to  entertain  the  patients, 
and  certainly  hid  not  come  in  vain.  They 
sang  songs,  both  serious  and  comic ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  the  latter  were  pre- 
ferred. As  to  "  Johnny  Smoker,"  "  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon,"  and  "The  Fine  Old  English 
Plum-pudding,"  they  drew  forth  so  much  in- 
fectious mirth  that  we  all  quite  forgot  where 
we  were,  and  ignored  illness  altogether. 
Then  arrived  a  conjuror  and  ventriloquist, 
who  alternately  astonished  and  amused  the 
audience  for  about  an  hour.  Shouts  of  laugh- 
ter and  exclamations  of  wonder  greeted  his 
performances,    and   insansibly    "we   thought 


of  the  morrow.  But  "Indeed  we  are  not 
tired.  We  feel  almost  well,"  dispelled  the 
ixloomy  foreboding,  and  when  M.  Andre  and 
his  ventriloquial  box  departed  we  were  quite 
ready  for  the  Christmas  Tree. 

This  gorgeous  finale  was  wheeled  in  and 
lighted.  Then  began  the  drawing  for  pre- 
sents, and  not  only  the  patients  and  the 
nurses  drew,  but  also  the  visitors,  among 
whom  were  many  boys  and  girls.  We  judge 
from  results,  and  are  sure  that  every  one 
Avas  satisfied.  Bundles  of  useful  clothing, 
housewifely  articles,  and  ornamental  memen- 
toes, covered  the  beds  and  filled  the  laps  of 
the  patients,  and  even  she  who  so  much 
wished  to  be  at  home  for  Christmas  was 
heard  to  say,  "I'm  very  glad  I  stayed," 
while  others  affirmed  that  "  it  was  the 
happiest  day  they  had  ever  spent  in  their 
lives." 

We  must  close  this  sketch  as  we  began  it, 
by  asking  the  hydra-headed  public  to  aid  in 
prolonging  the  benefits  to  women  conferred 
by  this  hospital.  The  small  payments  of  such 
as  can  afford  to  pay  average  a  little  more 
than  one  pound  per  head ;  while  the  ex- 
pense for  each  is  estimated  at  nearly  six 
pounds.  Demands  for  admission  increase 
and  out-patients  multiply.  More  space  is 
needed,  and  all  interested  tremble  lest  the 
area  for  good  should  diminish  rather  than 
increase.  Among  these  we  venture  to  class 
the  staff  of  consulting  medical  men,  whose 
ready  help  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
their  professional  sisters.  How  philanthropy 
vanquishes  prejudice  !  and  how  we  open  our 
eyes  when  we  read  of  female  M.D.'s,  not 
only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  Africa, 
India,  China,  Germany,  Sweden,  &c.  !  And 
how  fervently  we  hope  that  this  so-called  New 
Hospital  for  Women  will  be  sustained  into 
a  green  and  enduring  old  age  !  Said  one  of 
the  patients  just  now,  "  I  am  sure  it  deserves 
support.  I  am  a  domestic  servant,  and  have 
spent  all  my  money  on  physicians.  I  take  a 
place  for  a  time,  and  am  obliged  to  leave, 
and  all  my  savings  go  in  medicine.  I  have 
no  parents  or  home.  But  this  place  is  like 
a  home,  for  doctors  and  nurses  are  all  so  feel- 
ing and  kind." 

To  judge  from  the  resounding  embraces 
between  patients  and  nurses  which  reached 
our  ears  occasionally  we  can  venture  to  assure 
the  reader  that  this  favourable  opinion  is 
endorsed  by  the  other  inmates,  and  that  all 
unite  in  praying  that  "  the  good  Ph3'sician  " 
will  put  into  the  hearts  of  His  followers  a 
desire  to  aid  in  maintaining  this  haven  of 
refuge  for  His  sick  and  afflicted  poor. 


^^AS  HE  WALKED  BY  THE    SEA." 


SHOBT  SUNDAY  JEVEXING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  the  Eev.  benjamin  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  IIjTnn  :  "  It  is  a  thing  most  -wonderful." 

Lesson  :  Matthew  viii.  23—27. 

Test :  "  As  he  -walked  by  the  sea." 

ALMOST  every  day  we  are  doing  some- 
thing that  Jesus  did.  To  be  His  disciples 
we  only  need  to  do  it  as  Jesus  did  it.  When 
we  go  to  church  we  do  not  go  to  do  some- 
thing which  is  Christian  so  much  as  to  learn 
how  to  do  everything  Christianly.  The  early 
followers  of  Jesus  in  this  country  set  up  a 
cross  in  the  market-place — (there  was  one  of 
them  in  the  market-place  of  the  little  town 
in  which  I  was  born) — where  were  market- 
carts,  and  people  who  sold  eggs  the  hens  had 
laid,  and  butter  the  cows  had  given,  and 
sheep  with  their  lambs,  and  potatoes,  earth- 
enware and  clothing,  that  it  might  be  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  let  Jesus  rule  the 
business  they  did  there ;  and  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren, when  they  were  playing  their  games  in 
the  evening  when  the  market  was  done,  how 
honest,  and  generous,  and  noble,  trade  and 
games  should  be.  It  was  set  up  there  to 
lead  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
town  where  they  would  not  otherwise  go, 
straight  to  the  good  and  true  and  noble  and 
grand. 

Afterwards  they  used  to  set  up  crosses 
by  the  sea ;  for  many  sailors  on  the  sea  were 
not  good  and  kind.  They  would  rob  one 
another  of  their  ships;  and  many  people 
living  by  the  sea  on  the  shore  did  not  help 
the  shipwrecked,  but  left  them  to  drown, 
and  then  robbed  them  as  they  lay  dead, 
washed  upon  the  sand.  No  man  who  robs 
is  like  Jesus ;  nor  is  any  man  who  hears  the 
distressed  cries  of  the  perishing  and  does  not 
pity  and  help.  As  they  become  friendly  with 
Him  everybody  becomes  nobler  and  kinder. 
The  more  they  love  Him  the  grander  they 
are. 

This  month  I  want  you  to  think  about 
Him  by  the  sea.  "  He  walked  by  the  sea." 
You  are  perhaps  going  to  walk  by  the  sea 
too.  Fathers  and  mothers  and  children  long 
to  get  "  a  breath  of  the  sea"  once  in  the  year. 
And  so  did  Jesus.  He  felt  weary  by  work. 
He  was  sometimes  broiled  with  the  heat. 
Then  he  went  "  a  walk  by  the  sea."  He 
sometimes  walked  all  the  way  from  Jeru- 
salem, almoijt  a  hundred  miles,  to  get  a  sight 


of  those  refreshing  little  waters,  which  were 
the  sea  to  Him. 

This  little  sea  was  a  home  of  winds ;  and 
in  the  feel  of  the  winds  Jesus  found  some- 
thing like  the  very  breath  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  was  a  refreshing,  grateful  thing, 
was  the  wind  blo^ving  the  hair  from  the  hot 
brow,  the  clothes  against  the  fevered  limbs ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  breath  of  it,  Jesus  would 
put  out  in  a  boat  with  the  fishermen  to  where 
the  waves  rose  and  the  sails  filled.  He 
knew  these  fishermen  very  well,  and  liked 
them.  Sometimes  the  fishers  in  their  boats 
were  in  trouble  by  the  winds ;  for  though 
the  wind  is  not  a  hammer,  it  can  bend  iron 
and  break  ships  in  sunder.  Nor  is  it  an 
axe,  but  it  can  uproot  huge  forest  trees  and 
lay  them  by  the  heels.  And  it  can  lie  so  still 
as  not  to  move  a  leaf  or  wake  a  baby. 

It  is  about  wind  that  I  want  to  talk  to 
you — the  wind  which  to-day  lies  quite  quiet 
and  to-morrow  sends  the  billows  leaping 
into  the  air  in  spray,  and  breaking  in  thunder 
on  the  shore. 

That  little   sea   where   Jesus  walked   so 

much  was  a  home  of  winds.  Up  they  sprang 

from   the  tops  of  the  hills  that  circled  all 

round  it,  and  came  rushing  down  them  faster 

than  the  fastest  horse  that  flies,  terrible  as 

evening  wolves,  turning  the  sea  into  a  boiling 

fury,   making   His   friends   on    their   ships 

button  their  fisher's  coats,  reef  sail  and  run 

sharp  to  shore.     The  waters  rose  into  heaps, 

turned,   twisted,    roared,    writhed,    foamed, 

and  tore  themselves  like  something  possessed. 

And  sometimes  ships  were  wrecked.     Men 

close  reefed,  and  rowed  for  shore  for  their 

lives,  but  knowledge   and   strength  served 

'  them  nothing.     The  waters  tore  their  ship, 

j  leaped  on  it,  swamped  and  sunk  it  and  them 

i  too.    Then  bits  of  masts  came  floating  to  the 

I  shore,    and   bodies   of   drowned   men ;    and 

I  people  felt  for  the  httle  children  and  the 

Avives   that   had   been    made    widows    and 

orphans.     Men  and  ships  went  down  under 

the  swift  thunder-bolt  of  the  wind. 

Often  enough  beyond  the  hills  there  was 
no  wind,  while  in  the  little  circle  of  the  se:. 
it  was  blowing  a  storm,  uprooting  masts  and 
filling  the  ship  with  seas  and  the  fishermen 
with  fear.  In  all  the  land  beyond,  the  air 
was  quite  quiet. 

Possibly  in  that  terrible  night  at  sea  you 
have  read  of,  when  they  awoke  Jesus  as  they 
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shook  Him  from  His  weary  sleep  with  cries  i 
of  perishing   men,    out   away   at  Nazareth,  j 
and  Ramah,  just  over  the  hills  by  the  sea-  ' 
shore,  the  long  slender  spikes  of  the  grasses 
stood  up  in  the  dark  fields  erect  and  still, 
and  not  a  leaf  of  the  aspen  moved. 

And  the  people  who  lived  by  the  Galilee 
Sea  knew  this  and  the  people  in  all  the 
country  round  knew  it,  and  it  seemed  won- 
derful. Where  did  the  wind  come  from, 
rushing  so  madly  down  its  hills  all  night, 
making  the  fishers  so  serious  and  their  wives 
so  sad  ?  So  thought  and  wondered  to  them- 
selves the  people  who  lived  in  the  houses  that 
looked  over  the  waters,  whenever  they 
thought  about  it  at  all. 

Naturally,  it  was  one  of  those  things  that 
got  talked  about  all  over  the  land.  Some 
awful  nights  had  happened,  perhaps  some 
could  remember  them  happening  again  and 
again,  in  which,  while  the  whole  land  lay  in 
sultry  stillness,  suddenly  winds  had  dropped 
upon  that  little  sea  like  thunder-bolts  fallen 
out  of  the  skies,  striking  terror,  snapping 
ships  asunder,  and  drowning  men. 

It  was  not  a  teaching  of  Jesus  that  men 
could  not  tell  where  the  wind  came  from. 
He  came  to  know  the  fact  where  He  lived 
in  Capernaum  from  the  people  themselves, 
who  often  suffered  so  severely  from  having 
no  warning.  Jesus  Himself  had  been  at  sea 
in  unexpected  furious  storms.  Once,  after 
an  autumn  evening  had  closed  in  so  calm, 
a  very  terrible  one  rose  in  a  moment  as 
He  lay  tired  and  asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship;  and  once  after  a  calm 
spring  day,  when  thousands  had  picnicked 
and  He  had  provided  the  food,  when  He 
went  Himself  in  the  night,  as  a  life-boat 
might  go  and  walking  on  the  water,  He  saved 
ship  and  crew. 

In  this  little,  what  we  may  call,  home  of 
the  winds,  Jesus  lived  many  years  of  His 
life.  Here  it  was  that  He  formed  most  of 
His  best  friendships  among  the  young  fisher- 
men whose  coats  and  sails  the  winds  blew. 
Their  names  were  Simon,  and  Andrew,  and 
James,  and  John.  Their  fathers  had  lived 
their  kind  of  life  before  them,  using  and 
mending  nets,  and  carrying  creels  of  fish 
up  and  down  through  the  country  round  in 
sun,  wind,  and  rain,  wherever  there  was  a 
market-place  to  sell  them  in.  It  was  a 
hardy  life.  And  the  active  helpers  of  Jesus 
needed  to  have  a  hardy  life,  with  free  use  of 
the  feet,  if  they  were  to  keep  up  with  him, 
without  lagging  and  yawning  and  grumbling 
at  this  "  going  about "  so.  For  Jesus  was  a 
great   walker,   as  mountain-born   poor  men 


always  are,  and  He  loved  to  walk  by  the  sea, 
till  priests  stopped  Him  by  nailing  those  two 
unwearying  feet  of  heaven,  and  His  dear 
hands,  to  a  block  on  a  gallows,  and  there 
left  Him  to  languish  and  faint  and  die. 


SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  O  where  is  he  that  trod  the  sea  ? " 

Lesson  :  Matt.  xiv.  22—33. 

Text :  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the 
use  that  Jesus  makes  of  the  mystery  of  the 
wind.  You  cannot  tell  where  it  comes  from, 
He  says,  and  you  cannot  tell  where  it  goes  to. 
Then  He  adds,  So  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit. 

Now  think  of  this.  All  that  men  know  is 
they  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind  carrying  its 
waves  across  the  grasses  and  the  sea,  driving 
leaves  and  ships  before  it.  So  God  moves  in 
souls.  He  moves  them  and  carries  them  they 
do  not  know  how ;  they  do  not  know  where. 
The  rush  of  storms  is  born  of  winds,  the 
ways  of  God's  children  are  born  of  God. 
His  spirit  is  like  the  wind  carrying  them 
before  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  wind-like  carry-  , 
ings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  I 

One  is  of  a  little  boy  out  for  a  walk.     As 
he  passed  by  some  lads  who  were  throwing 
stones,  he  chanced  to  see  that  it  was  at  a 
kitten.     They  had  got  it  in  a  corner,  where 
it  could  not  escape,  and  were  bruising  and 
hurting  its  tiny  limbs.     He  could  not  bear 
it.     Without  one  thought  but  of  the  pain  of 
the  helpless  kitten,  he  rushed  to  it.     Before 
he  had  reached  it  he  was  hit  by  a  stone,  and 
another.     The  lads  saw  what  he  was  doing,  < 
and  were  angry.    It  was  not  his  kitten,  they  '• 
said.     And  they  were  right ;  it  was  not  his, 
save  as  all  is  oui*s  that  we  love,  at  least  as 
God  counts  things  ours.      He  bent  to  the 
kitten,  and  got  it,  but  before  he  was  up  again, 
one  of  the  lads  had  kicked  him.     It  was  in  \ 
the  back.     He  fell  faint  and  sick,  and  had  to  ! 
be  picked  up  ;  he  could  not  rise.     Then  the 
big  boys  were  sorry.     They  took  him  home, 
and,  alas,  he  died.     That  boy  carried   the  i 
sorrow  of  a  kitten  and  could  not  bear  it, 
exactly  as  the  kitten  could  not.     He  was 
born  of  the  Spirit,  did  just  what  Jesus  would 
have  done,  got  just  what  Jesus  would  have  I 
got. 

Nobody  ever  knows  whence  the  Spirit  may 
come.     That  time  it  came  from  the  piteous 
cries  of  a  kitten  in  pain.     Nobody  knows 
whither  it  goeth.    Carried  before  it  he  went,  \ 
driven  to   the  kitten,  to  succour  pain  and  ' 
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sickness,  and  to  save  from  death.  And  he  got 
the  kitten's  penalty,  poor  child  !  He  did  not 
know  it.  The  Spirit  of  God  never  thinks  of 
consequences,  only  of  what  is  right  to  be  done. 

Just  like  this  boy  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit. 

Here  is  another  breath  of  the  Spirit. 

Two  men  had  broken  a  little  wren's  leg 
by  throwing  stones  into  the  bush  where  it 
was.  It  fell,  and,  catching  it  up,  they  put  the 
small  thing,  quivering  with  pain,  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  a  mark  for  their  stones, 
and  stood  away  from  it  and  threw  at  it 
and  hit  it  to  kill  it.  "  My  father  will  send 
you  to  prison,"  said  a  tiny  girl  who  was 
passing  just  then,  putting  herself  right  before 
them  and  looking  straight  up  into  the  big 
men's  faces  out  of  a  soul  quivering  with  ter- 
rible anguish  and  indignation.  The  men 
looked  at  her  a  moment  as  if  hesitating  what 
to  do.  Happily  she  had  not  her  back  to 
them  as  the  brave  little  deliverer  of  the 
kitten  had  to  those  who  were  hurting  it. 
They  eyed  her  angrily.  The  little  girl's 
heart  was  quite  sick  and  her  face  was  all 
white  with  horror.  Their  fists  were  big 
enough  to  have  killed  her  at  a  blow.  But 
they  were  men,  not  boys,  and  men  are  loyal 
to  a  child,  so  they  did  not  strike  her.  It  was 
a  little  girl's  face,  too,  that  was  turned  up  at 
them.  Had  it  been  a  boy's  they  might  have 
cursed  it ;  but  to  that  firm  little  girl  child, 
with  her  white  terrible  little  face,  they  could 
do  nothing.  Their  scowl  turned  to  a  grin. 
"  Shut  up,"  they  said,  and  picking  up  the 
bird,  quivering  where  it  lay,  before  its  mite 
of  a  champion  could  do  so,  they  made  an  end 
of  it  and  liung  it  away.  It  was  all  the  work 
of  a  few  seconds. 

"  You  are  a  wicked  man,"  she  said  with 
great  earnestness  as  she  was  taken  away  by 
her  brother. 

Possibly  the  big  men  learnt  something, 
and  would  not  be  so  likely  to  hurt  a  bird 
after.  And  though  they  called  it  cheek,  they 
felt  something  far  holier  than  that. 

It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  but  it  was 
of  God's  own  Spirit  that  she  was  carried. 
Whence  it  comes  or  whither  it  goes  is  no 
matter.  Born  of  the  Spirit,  the  right  is  done, 
and  its  consequence  is  risked — it  is  never 
thought  of. 

There  are  other  mysteries  and  dangers 
than  those  which  these  two  little  children  of 
God  ran.  They  come  from  those  who  love 
you  most.  Even  father  and  mother  may 
censure  you,  while,  all  the  while,  God 
approves  you  and  counts  you  His  brave,  dear 
child. 


"  You  are  a  very  naughty  child  for  med- 
dling. What  business  was  it  of  yours  ? " 
might  have  been  said  to  the  child  even  by 
her  own  mother.  For  there  are  plenty  of 
parents  who  would  not  risk  so  much  as  that 
little  darling  risked  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
bird.  Jesus  had  often  this  kind  of  reproof 
to  endure.  His  brothers  thought  him  beside 
Himself.  His  warmest  friends  forbade  His 
doing  what  He  would.  To  save  others,  not 
Himself,  to  think  only  of  others  and  wholly 
of  them,  that  was  all  too  good.  He  must 
think  of  Himself,  they  said. 

But  nobody  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
free  to  choose.  Like  the  wind,  it  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  you  cannot  tell  whither; 
and  you  do  not  heed  whither.  It  carried 
Jesus  to  strong  crying  and  tears,  to  whip- 
pings, to  prison  and  to  death.  And  one  day 
it  carried  a  little  boy  I  knew  to  the  water, 
and  to  tears,  and  to  scoldings,  and  to  bed.  A 
cry  grieved  him.  He  was  not  free.  It  was 
a  voice  from  God.  And  this  is  his  story  as 
it  came  to  me.     It  is  a  sea-side  story. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  mother,"  he  said  frankly 
as  he  entered  his  mother's  room.   "I've" 

At  a  glance  she  saw  what  it  was  that  he 
would  explain.  "Go  ofi"  to  bed  with  you,*" 
she  instantly  jerked  in.  She  was  furious 
with  him.  It  was  her  love  that  did  it.  "  I'll 
hear  no  more ;  go  off  to  bed."  And  rising 
from  her  seat  she  very  unceremoniously  hur- 
ried him  out  of  the  room,  despatched  him  to 
bed,  and  returned  to  where  I  was  sitting,  her 
face  flushed  scarlet  with  rage.  "I  miist 
make  that  boy  mind  my  word,"  she  said  by 
way  of  explanation. 

I  heard  all  this  from  beginning  to  end  as 
I  chanced  to  sit  in  the  drawing-room,  and  for 
the  time  I  knew  no  more.  The  day  after, 
meeting  the  boy  on  the  promenade,  I  heard 
all  the  story.  His  spirit  fell  a  little  and 
seemed  crushed  when  I  referred  to  it.  Yet 
as  I  did  not  believe  that  he  had  done  a  wrong 
that  had  not  something  lovely  in  it,  though 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  punished  and  humi- 
Hated,  my  tone  cheered  him.  He  felt  my 
belief.  I  did  not  speak  it,  and  the  little 
fellow,  who  was  warm-hearted  and  easily 
forgot  himself,  pleased  me  by  telHng  me  all 
that  he  did. 

As  he  was  going  his  walk  by  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  he  passed  where  a  little  child  was 
playing  with  a  ball.  It  had  unwittingly 
thrown  it  where  an  in-coming  wave  lapped 
it,  and  in  its  back-sweep  was  carrying  it  out 
to  sea.  The  distressed  child  shrieked  and 
the  boy  heard,  and  seeing  what  was  happen- 
ing, forgetful  of  everything  but  that  child's 
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pain,  he  rushed  into  the  water  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  ball,  meanwhile  wetting  him- 
self, getting  over  shoe-tops.  Knowing  that 
he  must  not  wear  wet  things  he  gave  up  his 
walk,  turned  straight  round,  and  went  ra- 
pidly home,  a  little  pain-colour  perhaps  flush- 
ing his  face,  as  he  remembered  a  promise  of 
his  mother  as  to  what  she  would  do  if  he  got 
wet  any  more. 

As  he  told  the  story  from  'which  I  ga- 
thered the  facts,  he  had  traces  of  pain  and 
perplexity  but  none  of  guilt,  he  seemed  as  if 
rather  in  a  strait  as  to  what  it  could  mean. 
All  the  best  things  within  him  had  prompted 
what  he  did,  yet  it  was  wrong,  they  said, 
and  they  scolded  and  punished  him. 

Yet  it  was  God  and  nobody  else  that 
taught  liim  to  do  it.     He  felt  a  little  sick. 

His  parents  were  well-meaning  people,  said 
their  "Apostles'  Creed"  on  Sundays;  but  for 
all  that,  his  mother  did  rashly  and  ill,  and 
believed  far  more  in  dry  shoes  than  in  "  the 
Holy  Ghost "  ;  they  might  have  agreed  with 
the  text  that  it  was  not  much  to  gain  a 
whole  world  and  lose  a  soul.  Only  a  boy 
who  had  somewhat  lost  his  soul  could  have 
been  deaf  to  that  cry  of  the  needy  despair 
of  that  little  ball-playing,  ball-losing  child. 
But  the  will  of  heaven  is  not  permissible  if 
it  involves  a  bad  cold. 

"Whilst  father  and  mother  are  very  high 
people  in  the  world  of  a  child,  far  above 
itself,  and  it  is  God's  will  that  a  child  should 
deny  itself  for  the  sake  of  them,  should  de- 
light to  please  them  and  in  all  things  put 
its  own  will  beneath  their  will,  still  father 
and  mother  are  not  the  highest  of  all.  God  is 
the  highest  of  all,  and  every  child  is  His 
child  too,  and  has  to  obey  Him  and  do  what 
His  spirit  tells  it  and  go  where  His  spirit 
carries  it. 

It  never  drives  a  child  to  do  what  a  child 
ought  not  to  do,  nor  what  its  father  and 
mother  ought  to  forbid  it  to  do,  or  to  punish 
it  for  doing.  But  fathers  and  mothers,  like 
their  boys  and  girls,  make  mistakes  and 
blunders,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  God — both 
in  its  fulness  in  Him  and  in  its  little  bits  in 
their  children. 

You  are  told  to  "try  the  spirits "  whether 
they  be  of  God  or  not  of  God.  And  young 
as  you  are  you  may  know  the  spirit  of  God. 
It  teaches  you  to  forget  yourself,  to  think 
wholly  of  others.  It  brings  into  you  the 
sicknesses  of  the  sick,  the  sorrows  of  the  sad, 
and  carries  you  by  sympathy  to  help  out  of 
them  and  save  from  them.  The  spirit  of 
God  is  the  spirit  of  a  Saviour. 

When  Jesus  was  a  child  He  knew  what  it 
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was  to  feel  that  He  ^ust  do  some  loving  thing 
which  His  mother  even  did  not  approve  and 
which  grieved  her.  But  His  Father  in 
heaven  carried  Him  to  it.  The  spirit  blew 
where  it  listed,  and  He  went  before  it. 

So  when  your  kindnesses  are  misunder- 
stood, when  brothers  call  you  silly,  and 
mother  censures,  and  you  know  that  you 
only  sought  to  do  to  another  as  you  would 
be  done  by,  then  say  to  yourself,  "Jesus 
was  tried  just  like  this,"  and  be  brave  and 
bear  it,  though  you  have  to  pray  and  cry 
about  it,  unmurmuringly  as  He  did,  for  the 
sake  of  right  and  God.  He  was  a  child,  and 
He  left  to  children  an  example  that  they, 
should  follow  in  His  steps. 

THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Jesus,  meek  and  gentle." 

Lesson :  Luke  ii.  42—52. 

Text :  "  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business." 

Before  we  go  any  farther,  I  must  ask  you 
to  think  for  a  little  while  of  the  words,  "God 
is  a  Spirit."  We  cannot  see  God.  No  man 
at  any  time  has  seen  Him,  but  we  have  seen 
what  spirit  He  is  of.  We  saw  it  in  Jesus, 
and  how  He  moved  people,  and  when. 

Jesus  was  only  a  man  like  the  rest  of  the 
men  of  His  country,  as  far  as  appearance 
and  height  were  concerned ;  but  He  was  just 
like  the  infinite  and  eternal  God  if  we  con- 
sider His  ways.  They  were  very  beautiful, 
and  they  were  hke  God's;  just  hke  His, 
always  and  perfectly  so. 

People  thought  that  He  could  not  be  like 
God,  being  only  of  the  same  stature  as  them- 
selves, and  with  hair  on  his  brow  He  smoothed 
off"  with  His  hand  as  they  did,  and  a  face 
as  human.  They  thought  if  God  ever  came 
to  them  He  would  be  high  as  the  clouds,  at 
least ;  with  thunders  on  His  brow,  and  light- 
nings in  His  hand ;  and  that  the  earth  would 
tremble  to  His  footsteps ;  and  that  people 
would  drop  down  upon  their  knees,  and 
apologise,  and  cringe,  and  entreat.  They 
did  not  know  that  God  was  gentle  courtesy, 
patient  mercy,  and  kindly  pity  and  love, 
which  could  be  indignant  because  people 
dared  to  hurt  a  child  that  had  no  father  and 
a  woman  that  had  no  husband.  They  did 
not  know  that  they  saw  little  bits  of  God  in 
mothers  gently  nursing  sick  babies  ;  in 
fathers  considerately  carrying  little  mites 
that  had  trotted  at  their  side  till  they  were 
tired,  and  in  shepherds  who  walked  rather 
slowly  with  their  sheep  because  some  of 
them  found  it  hard  to  get  along. 

They  thought,  poor  things,  that  they  got 
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near  to  God  when  they  went  up  to  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  and  left  gifts  for  Him  on  the 
altar  there  among  the  great  long  rows  of 
marble  pillars,  before  a  building  that  was 
very  dark  and  empty  and  desolate,  called 
the  Holy  Place,  while  choirs  sang,  and  incense 
rose,  and  priests  with  robes  of  white  and 
tinkling  bells  added  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
They  thought  of  God  as  served  in  that  way 
and  dwelling  there ;  not  as  dwelling  every- 
where, with  bits  of  the  work  He  was  doing 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  pretty  flowers  and  all 
the  ways  of  human  love.  That  the  plain, 
homely  Jesus  was  the  image  of  God — they 
could  never  believe  that. 

Poor  blind  souls  !  All  that  Jesus  did  was 
done  because  He  was  just  one  with  God. 
God's  disposition  was  His  disposition.  He 
behaved  to  everybody,  and  at  all  times,  just 
as  God  behaves.  So  exactly  was  He  the 
same  that  those  who  saw  Him  saw  the 
Father. 

It  was  so  when  He  was  quite  a  little  child, 
and  called  by  the  pet  name  all  mothers  give 
to  their  baby  boys.  When  He  was  twelve 
years  old  we  are  made  to  see  that  it  was  so  ; 
for  something  which  happened  then  is  written 
down  in  the  Gospels. 

He  had  gone  up  to  a  feast  at  the  great 
city  of  His  land,  as  the  other  boys  of  it  did. 
He  had  never  been  there  before.  Then  came 
the  days  of  discovery.  It  was  a  great  fair 
and  a  holiday,  and  a  great  service  at  the 
church.  Then  came  the  day  for  returning. 
His  parents  went  home,   thinking   He  was 
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with  their  friends,  who  were  going  the  same 
way.  But  when  they  had  got  part  of  the 
way  they  found  that  their  fancyings  were 
wrong.  He  was  not  with  their  friends, 
and  they  could  nowhere  find  Him.  So  they 
went  back  again  to  the  city  they  had  left, 
looking  for  Him  all  the  way  there,  and  all 
over  it  when  they  got  there.  And  on  the  third 
day  they  found  Him.  And  when  they  found 
Him,  and  told  Him  how  grieved  they  were. 
He  lifted  up  His  beautiful  sad  face  and  said, 
what  was  equal  to  saying,  it  was  God  who 
kept  me  ;  I  could  not  disobey  God. 

He  had  been  kept  by  the  Spirit.  To  Him, 
voices  had  cried  out,  as  they  had  cried  to 
that  boy  who  heard  the  lamentations  of  the 
kitten,  and  to  that  girl  who  had  seen  the 
quivering  of  the  hurt  wren  in  the  dust  of  the 
road,  and  to  that  boy  who  could  not  think 
of  anything  but  the  ball  in  the  wave  over 
which  the  despairing  child  was  screaming. 
He  had  felt  in  His  pure,  unselfish  heart,  "  I 
must."  It  was  His  Father's  will  speaking  to 
Him  out  of  heaven. 

His  parents  were  very  heavenly  people, 
and  knew  that  there  was  a  living  God,  for 
they  had  heard  His  voice,  and  had  done 
what  it  had  called  out  to  them  to  do.  So 
they  understood  what  He  meant,  and  could 
not  be  angry  with  Him.  Till  they  saw  His 
sincere  face  and  heard  that  voice  so  true  and 
harmless,  they  had  been  angry ;  but  now 
they  loved  him  for  it,  and  felt  the  sacredness 
of  their  child's  heart. 

And  so  while  a  little  boy,  Jesus  knew  how 
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the  Spirit  speaks  directly  to  a  child.  We 
are  not  told  whence  the  voice  came,  but  we 
are  told  whither  it  took  Him.  It  took  Him 
to  the  Temple.  There  was  to  Him  in  the 
Temple  something  like  what  was  in  that 
kitten,  that  bird,  that  ball  to  those  three 
children  who  were  so  deeply  moved  at  the 
sight  of  them.  And  He  went  to  it,  as  they 
went  to  these.     He  could  not  help  it. 

People  do  not  choose  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  they  shall  be  born,  nor  do  they  know 
of  what  they  shall  be  born,  any  more  than  a 
ship  chooses  of  what  winds  it  shall  be  driven. 
It  is  all  beyond  them.  So  is  everyone  that 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit.  Something  cries  out 
to  them  to  stop,  and  they  stoj) ;  to  go  and 
they  go — they  are  driven  not  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  but  of  God. 

It  was  just  so  with  Mary's  child  Jesus.  She 
had  been  grieved  and  surprised  and  angry  and 
she  would  have  gone  further  probably  if  she 
had  not  been  so  good  a  woman  herself  that 
she  could  recognise  goodness  in  her  child. 
Many  another  parent  of  a  lower  type,  self- 
sufficient  and  without  any  room  for  a  living 
God,  would  have  whipped  Him.  But  His 
parents  could  not.  They  believed  what  He 
told  them. 

Happily,  Jesus  had  the  best  of  parents 
and  the  truest  and  kindest  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  lived,  too,  in  the  most  religious 
of  countries,  as  religion  went  in  those  days  ; 
yet  they  were  all  sorry  to  let  Him  live  so 
wholly  according  to  the  will  of  God,  whose 
will  was  not  much  like  theirs.  And  that 
was  why  they  grieved  Him  so,  and  made 
His  life  a  good  deal  like  what  that  boy's  was 
the  afternoon  I  sat  in  his  mother's  drawing- 
room  and  heard  her  grieving  the  very  spirit 
of  God  in  her  little  man,  and  sending  him 
to  bed  for  hearing  what  it  said  to  him  and 
promptly  obeying  it. 

The  house  of  Jesus  was  as  much  of  a 
heaven  on  earth  as  the  earth  contained. 
But,  as  the  Bible  beautifully  tells  us  the 
very  heavens  are  unclean  in  God's  sight,  that 
dear  home  of  His  ever  pleasing  son  was  un- 
clean too. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  Jesus  as  a  child 
that  you  may  see  how  Avhile  you  are  chil- 
dren you  must  expect  the  call  of  heaven. 
Whence  it  will  come,  from  what — from  a 
ball  bounced  into  the  sea,  from  a  bird  in 
terrible  pain,  or  from  an  expiring  kitten,  no- 
body can  tell. 

Feel  at  the  side  of  your  head.  What 
have  you  got  there  1  An  ear  !  Yes.  Then 
listen  to  this  command,  "  Let  him  that  hath 
an  ear — {you  have  got  that)— hear  what  the 


spirit  saith."  Do  not  ever  be  "children 
of  disobedience,"  but  be  followers  of  God, 
and  never  mind  where  following  leads. 


FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Lord,  a  little  band  and  lowly." 

Lesson :  John  iii.  7 — 13. 

Text :  "  You  hear  the  sound  thereof." 

Now  I  will  tell  you  of  another  blowing  of 
the  Spirit.  This  is  a  story  not  of  a  child,  but 
of  a  man  ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  in  him  of 
the  very  best  things  in  boys  and  girls.  He 
kept  the  liberties  and  free  use  of  his  heart  ; 
and  what  was  more  remarkable,  he  did  so  in 
a  place  of  honour  which  men  bowed  down  to, 
being  called  lord,  and  living  in  what  men 
called  a  palace.  But  he  felt  there  much  as  he 
did  when  he  was  a  boy  whistling  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  glad  when  he  had  done 
his  lesson  and  could  go  out  to  play.  He  was 
not  a  child,  as  far  as  station  and  possessions 
go ;  he  was  very  much  a  child  for  openness 
of  heart,  and  cheerful  merriment,  and  truth ; 
and  he  was  so  kind  to  everybody.  He  was 
master  of  his  palace  just  as  he  used  to  be  of 
his  rabbit-hutch.  It  was  all  the  same  to  him, 
called  lord,  or  Eobert,  or  old  fellow,  it  was 
"the  same"  spirit  which  was  named.  He 
was  always  himself,  and  carried  a  fresh 
human  heart. 

One  day  he  Avas  walking  out  in  the  street 
of  the  city  where  he  lived,  and  as  he  went  he 
saw  and  heard,  coming  down  the  street  at  a 
rattling  rate,  a  runaway  horse  and  cart.  It 
was  a  long  way  up  the  street,  but  coming  as 
fast  as  a  frightened  baker's  horse  could  run, 
and  men  stood  on  the  paths  and  watched  it 
full  of  alarm  as  to  what  would  be  the  con- 
j  sequence.  It  would  run  over  somebody.  It 
I  would  pitch  into  some  cab  or  make  a  wreck 
of  a  carriage  and  upset  it,  and  kill  some  horse 
and  driver.  It  would  be  death  to  somebody, 
that  was  certain.  Many  a  heart  stood  still 
with  alarm  and  every  face  was  white  with 
fright.  Hue  and  cry  filled  the  air,  warning 
people,  who  were  all  heeding  the  warning  and 
running  out  of  the  way  of  the  approaching 
vehicle  in  every  direction.  But  nobody 
attempted  to  stop  the  horse  until  it  came 
near  to  m}-  lord. 

From  the  first  sight  of  the  runaway  beast 
to  the  moment  of  its  approach  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  passing  him  was  only  a  second 
or  two.  But  he  had  taken  all  in  at  a 
glance — the  running  baker's  boy,  shouting  in 
vain,  "Stop  it !"  the  terrible  danger  to  hu- 
man life  and  limb,  as  well  as  to  property ; 
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the  trouble  the  baker's  boy  and  the  baker 
who  owned  the  animal  might  get  into,  and 
without  one  moment's  hesitation,  as  the  gal- 
loping beast  was  passing  him,  he  started  off 
the  pathway,  and  ran  just  as  he  had  run 
after  a  ball  struck  by  a  batsman  across  the 
cricket-field  when  a  schoolboy  (and  all  school- 
boy running  after  a  cricket  ball  is  Christian 
running,  that  is  straight  out  of  an  honest 
heart) ;  and  keeping  by  the  side  of  the  horse 
for  a  while,  and  seizing  its  rein,  he  gradually 
brought  it  to  a  stand-still,  holding  it  till  the 
baker's  boy  came  up,  all  perspiring  and  pale, 
breathless  with  fear,  more  amazed  than  he 
could  speak  at  whom  it  was  that  had  stopped 
it.  It  was  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  ! 
The  boy  was  dumfoundered  and  abandoned 
to  such  uttermost  amazement,  that  the  Bishop 
was  actually  off  before  he  had  time  to  re- 
cover and  say  his  gratitude. 

The  Bishop  had  heard  the  cry  of  danger 
(and  having  a  child's  heart  he  could  hear  it), 
and  danger  was  but  another  name  for  duty, 
and  the  voice  of  God  was  in  it.  So  he  was 
not  free.  He  must  run;  and  he  did  run, 
forgetting  that  he  was  a  bishop,  forgetting 
what  engagements  he  had,  and  how  he 
might  get  dirty,  splashed,  and  knocked 
over;  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  saving 
lives  from  death,  he  plunged  after  the  bread- 
cart. 

And  gentlemen  bystanders  were  very  much 
surprised  at  him,  and  felt  ashamed  of  them- 
selves that  they  had  not  done  the  same 
thing,  for  they  saw  how  beautiful  it  was  to 
do  it. 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  kind.  That  cry  of 
danger  was  the  sound  of  that  Spirit.  It 
-came  from  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  flying 
over  the  stones  of  the  streets  and  the  clatter 
of  mad  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  distressed  "  Stop 
it !"  of  that  terrified,  panting  boy,  and  from 
all  the  thoughts  of  dead  and  maimed  people 
there  might  be,  and  of  loss  to  a  little  trades- 
man which  must  be,  if  only  his  own  horse  was 
killed,  and  his  own  cart  broken,  and  his  load 
of  bread  was  spilled  into  the  mud.  And 
nothing  happened,  not  a  loaf  even  was  in- 
jured. The  lord  bishop  stopped  it,  and  the 
lord  bishop  smiled  on  the  grateful  boy,  and 
*'  confirmed  "  at  least  him,  if  not  the  specta- 
tors, on  the  spot  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  He 
was  going  to  preach,  as  we  call  talking  in  a 
pulpit,  but  he  preached  in  the  street  that 
day  as  he  went  on  his  silent  way  a  little  out 
of  breath  by  his  run ;  and  the  blessing  of  a 
boy  was  on  his  head. 

"Go  up,  thou  bald-head!"  rude  children, 
we  are  told,  once  shouted  after  a  prophet ; 


but  the  prophet  had  not  been  of  much  use  to 
the  children  if  they  did  so.  Children  never 
cried  after  Jesus  in  any  such  rudeness,  nor 
after  anybody  at  all  like  Him,  of  their  own 
accord,  at  least.  They  cried  to  Him  in  the 
Temple,  and  all  the  way  to  it,  "Blessed  is 
He."  Those  that  went  before  said  it,  and 
those  that  followed  after  cried  the  same 
thing— "Blessed  is  He." 

That  is  just  what  that  Manchester  baker's 
boy  did  silently  in  his  heart  as  he  saw  the 
clergyman  who  stopped  the  cart — "Blessed 
is  he." 

The  true  children  of  the  Father  are  in 
favour  with  both  God  and  man.  We  all  like 
what  is  born  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  Spirit. 


FIFTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  -wlien  He  left  tlie  sky." 

Lesson :  Matthtew  iv.  12 — 22. 

Text :  *'  Ye  cannot  tell  -wMtlier  it  goeth." 

There  was  a  boy  named  Livingstone  who 
sat  in  the  little  schoolroom  with  other  boys 
of  his  village,  who  went  trotting  together, 
munching  their  breakfasts  by  the  way,  car- 
rying their  dinners  in  their  bags  with  their 
grammars  and  spelling  books.  It  was  a  long 
way  to  school,  and  he  had  to  go  to  it  in  all 
weathers ;  for  though  his  mother  was  the 
kindest  of  women,  she  had  no  notion  that 
her  boy  was  either  sugar  or  salt.  So,  save 
when  the  snow  was  falling  and  blinding,  she 
sent  her  little  man  off  to  his  lessons. 

Mothers  who  are  always  considering 
whether  their  boys  would  like  it  or  not,  in- 
stead of  whether  they  ought  to  do  it,  whether 
it  is  right  it  should  be  done,  spoil  their 
boys,  making  selfish  softs  of  them.  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone believed  in  boys  bearing  the  yoke 
in  their  j^outh,  doing  things  when  they  ought 
to  do  them,  not  merely  when  they  liked  to 
do  them. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  for  missions  to  the  hea- 
then that  young  Livingstone  sat  with  some 
other  lads,  and  with  his  father  and  mother. 
"  And  they  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the  Gos- 
pel," said  the  speaker.  He  had  described 
the  homes  of  the  heathen,  their  dreary  and  bar 
ren  gods,  their  dark  and  cruel  ways.  "  Like 
ours  were  in  the  early  ages  when  Christian 
men  came  to  bring  light  to  us,"  said  the 
speaker.  And  Livingstone  heard  with  open 
eyes.  "  Was  Scotland  once  like  that  1 "  he 
said ;  "  and  had  it  cruel  ways  with  man  and 
beast,  and  was  it  all  the  new  idea  of  God 
which  was  brought  to  it  in  early  ages  that 
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made  it  no  longer  so  frightfully  dark  and 
wicked  a  place  ? "  He  had  heard  of  days 
when  sheep  and  even  children  were  eaten  by 
the  beasts  and  wolves  ;  and  how  brave  men 
had  slain  them,  and  the  sheep  were  after 
that  safe,  and  nobody  lost  children  by  wild 
beasts.  But  he  had  never  heard  that  it  was 
by  the  news  of  Jesus  his  country  was  made 
such  a  bright  and  happy  country. 

The  story  of  lona  was  told — how  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  some  human  hearts 
had  had  compassion  on  Scotland,  and  come 
over  the  seas  and  told  its  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth,  and  Gethsemane, 
and  Calvary,  and  of  Him  who  lived,  and 
died,  and  rose  up  to  heaven ;  how  He  had 
been  weary,  and  roofless,  and  hated,  and  put 
to  death,  and  had  loved  to  the  end,  and  loved 
still,  and  was  on  the  throne  of  heaven.  And 
the  boy  saw  it  all.  And  the  speaker  went 
on  to  ask  who  would  take  that  story  to  the 
heathen  to-day,  and  make  the  souls  in  dark- 
ness and  death  live  and  see.  "  They  perish 
for  lack  of  this  knowledge.  Who  will  go  1 " 
he  added.  And  the  little  boy  became  miser- 
able. What  could  he  do  ?  He  was  only  a 
boy,  a  poor  boy,  and  a  little  one.  But  the 
breath  of  God  had  blown  upon  him,  and  his 
heart  went  out  before  it,  driven  like  a  ship 
across  the  seas,  to  the  heathen  who  knew 
not  Jesus.  It  was  all  settled.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  think  it  then ;  but  he  could  no  longer 
live  for  himself,  to  earn  wages,  and  be  easy 
and  comfortable  at  home.  The  poor  lost 
heathen  had  got  hold  on  him.  They  should 
not  perish.  He  would  go  when  he  was 
bigger. 

The  speaker  said  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
made  his  collection  for  his  society,  and  went 
his  way  elsewhere.  The  other  boys  had  lis- 
tened, but  no  Spirit  blew  on  them.  He  went 
home  grave;  they  went,  laughing  and 
talking. 

Weeks  and  years  passed,  and  the  boy  grew 
in  stature,  and  was  learning  things  at  school, 
but  never  did  the  Spirit's  call  die  in  him.  He 
said  nothing  to  anybody  till  he  felt  that  now 
he  was  old  enough,  and  then  he  bade  his 
home  farewell,  and  went  away  to  Africa,  and 
took  the  story  of  Jesus ;  and  there  he  went 
about  till  he  was  old,  and  there  he  died  be- 
loved of  the  children  and  the  children's  chil- 
dren he  had  told  of  the  Saviour.  And  when 
he  got  old,  they  used  to  carry  him  on  his 
way,  and  protect  him  from  wild  beasts.  And 
when  he  died,  his  body  was  brought  to 
England,  and  one  of  the  boys  of  Africa  came 


with  it  to  bury  it  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  I  saw  him  at  the  burial. 

The  real  power  of  it  all  was  that  Livingstone 
was  born  of  a  Spirit  which  was  like  the  wind, 
and  was  carried  whither  he  knew  not,  over 
miles  of  sea  and  miles  of  land,  through  days, 
and  weeks,  and  years  of  danger,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  toil.  But  he  went,  urged  by  the 
breath  of  God. 

Perhaps  if  his  mother  had  kno-\vn  how  the 
speaker  would  be  the  sound  of  the  Spirit  to 
her  boy,  calling  him  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  home  and  country;  how  it  would 
haunt  him  at  his  school  and  at  play  for  years 
in  silence,  and  fill  him  vnth  dreams  at  his 
work,  and  at  last  take  him  from  her  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  she  would  not  have  taken 
him  there.  She  might  not  have  had  the 
heart.  But  she  knew  nothing ;  the  times 
and  the  seasons  knoweth  no  man.  So  she 
took  him,  and  he  heard  the  Spirit  calling  him 
from  Africa,  and  beckoning  him,  and  saying, 
"  Come  over  and  help  us." 

And  that  is  what  he  did ;  he  went  and 
helped  them,  and  lived  among  the  black  skins 
and  thick  lips,  and  great  reeds  and  swamps, 
where  lions,  and  serpents,  and  elephants  were, 
amid  dangers  to  his  health  and  life,  often 
all  alone,  distressed,  and  disappointed,  and 
dying,  but  his  heart  was  of  God,  and  he  never 
failed.  He  was  born  of  the  Spirit  Avhich 
loves  others,  and  serves  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  God  who  is  in  heaven ;  and  that  pure  and 
noble  Spirit  was  his  strength  and  his  reward. 
So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 
They  only  care  to  serve  God  and  man.  They  ■ 
want  no  more,  and  when  they  die  they  go  , 
to  the  heaven  of  all  such. 

Livingstone's  poor  body  found  a  grave  in 
the  place  where  England  buries  her  kings ; 
but  every  child  of  God  finds  a  better  rest 
than  that.  A  bare-footed,  ragged  boy,  a 
hungry,  cold,  and  homeless  girl,  who  yield  ta 
the  call  of  the  Spirit,  keep  pure  and  honest 
in  poverty,  and  share  a  crust  with  others  as 
poor  as  themselves,  perhaps  with  a  starved 
dog,  enter  into  the  heaven  of  God. 

All  calls  of  the  Spirit— in  quivering  birds,. 
in  perishing  heathen,  are  calls  towards 
heaven,  beckonings  to  God.  They  point  us- 
the  way.  All  that  comes  from  God  leads  " 
to  Him.  All  loving  duty  is  His  city  gate. 
His  house-door.     That  way  Hes  His  heaven. 

Be  anxious  to  keep  an  open  heart  for  the 
cry  of  the  Spirit ;  and  wheresoever  it  leads, 
there  follow,  though  you  have  to  go  barefoot 
and  crowned  of  thorns. 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 

THE  AE^tADA  COMMEMOEATION. 

THREE  hundred  years  ago  this  summer  we  were 
delivered  from  one  of  the  greatest  perils  that 
ever  threatened  us  as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Spain, 
before  which  the  world  trembled,  met  with  a  crush- 
ing and  fatal  blow ;  and  the  great  fleot,  gathered 
from  all  seas  to  subdue  us,  was  baffled  and  beaten 
by  our  seamen,  or  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  by  ter- 
rible gales.  * '  He  blew  with  His  wind  and  they 
were  scattered  ;  "  that  was  the  epitaph  of  the  "  In- 
vincible Armada."  It  is  an  event  that  we  ought  to 
have  commemorated  with  one  heart  and  one  soul, 
for  it  helped  to  secure  our  political  independence  and 
to  keep  England  a  Protestant  nation  ;  if  Spain  had 
struck  us  down,  we  should  have  been  at  once  en- 
slaved by  Rome  as  well.  On  such  an  anniversary 
divisions  are  deplorable,  and  it  is  most  imfortunate 
that  the  Plymouth  committee,  separating  itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  our  Roman  Catholic  peers, 
should  have  consented  to  a  neutral  and  colourless 
celebration.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  preserve  personal 
traditions  and  family  associations,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  fidehty  to  facts  and  of  loyalty  to  principle  ; 
and  in  agreeing  to  exclude  from  the  commemoration 
politics  and  religion,  all  glorification  of  Elizabeth, 
and  anything  that  may  tend  to  the  triumph  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  committee  rob  the  event  of  all  real 
significance.  These  are  the  very  elements  that  make 
the  victory  worth  commemorating. 

HOMES  FOE  WOEKING  GIELS. 

A  short  appeal  recently  issued  by  the  committee  of 
the  Society  founded  to  establish  Homes  for  girls  who 
are  working  in  London  shows  that  the  movement  is 
really  succeeding.  The  eight  Homes  already  opened, 
with  their  accommodation  for  four  hundred  and  forty - 
five  residents,  are  always  full,  and  plans  are  already 
being  devised  for  adding  to  their  number.  Of  the 
enormous  and  terrible  need  for  institutions  of  this 
kind  there  can  at  this  time  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Our  newspapers  almost  any  day  in  the  week  have 
some  painful  case  to  record,  showing  the  awful  perils 
which  lie  about  the  path  of  every  young  girl  who 
lives  alone  in  London  lodgiags,  and  very  many  of  us 
can  supplement  histories  of  this  kind  by  experience  of 
our  own.  It  is  a  terrible  struggle,  ia  which  many 
fall,  and  few — comparatively  few — endure.  Not  ten 
years  have  passed  since  the  first  of  these  Homes  was 
opened,  and  the  last  is,  of  course,  quite  recent  in 
date,  but  in  that  time  more  than  ten  thousand  girls 
have  found  there  something  more  than  a  house — 
society,  friendship,  sympathy.  Setting  aside  the 
initial  cost,  these  institutions  are  practically  self- 
supporting.  What  is  received  for  food  covers  its 
cost,  and  the  payments  for  room-rent  during  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  £2,500.  The  great  aim  of 
the  whole  system  is  to  help  those  who  help  them- 


selves, and  where  a  heavy  burden  is  bravely  and 
resolutely  borne  to  lighten  it  so  far  as  may  be  done 
without  degradation  or  loss  of  self-esteem.  The 
enterprise  is  so  excellent,  and  the  scheme  is  worked 
with  such  care  and  prudence,  that  the  committee  have 
a  real  claim  on  the  liberal  support  of  the  public  at 
large.  The  treasurer  is  Lord  Kinnaird — a  name  that 
speaks  for  itself — 50,  S.  Audley  Street,  London,  W. 

BEST   AND   CHANGE. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  while  they  are  at  work 
that  these  girls,  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living 
as  best  they  can,  need  our  sympathy  and  help.  To 
ton  on  month  after  month,  and  too  often  year  after 
year,  in  hot  and  unhealthy  rooms,  at  one  monotonous 
task,  vdth  the  roar  of  the  street  and  the  whir  of  ma- 
chinery ever  sounding  in  their  ears,  is  fatal  to  body 
and  to  spirit  alike.  Eor  them,  as  for  aU  of  us,  sea- 
sons of  rest  and  change  are  absolutely  indispensable. 
Some,  indeed,  of  these  workers,  weary  as  they  are, 
dare  not  take  a  holiday,  even  if  they  could  find  the 
means  ;  for  if  their  place  were  left  empty  even  for  a 
day  it  would  be  instantly  filled,  driving  them  to  seek 
for  employment  elsewhere.  For  those  bound  hand 
and  foot  in  such  slavery  as  this,  very  little  can  be 
done ;  but  there  are  others,-  happily,  who,  but  for 
sheer  poverty,  might  escape  from  the  shop  or  the 
workroom,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  find  new  health 
and  strength  far  away  from  the  stifling,  smoky, 
seething  town.  They  are  being  helped  in  many 
ways,  and  by  institutions  working  on  very  different 
scales  and  in  very  different  ways.  The  Young 
"Women's  Christian  Association,  for  instance,  has 
vnsely  organized  a  special  department,  not  only  to 
relieve  sickness,  but  to  afford  facilities  of  rest  and 
change  as  weU.  Help  is  given  in  two  ways.  The 
members  of  the  Holiday  Club  are  encouraged  to  lay 
by  whatever  they  can  out  of  their  earnings  during 
the  year,  and  their  savings  are  then  supplemented 
out  of  the  general  fund  ;  in  other  cases,  where  no 
such  provision  is  possible,  the  entire  cost  of  the  holi- 
day is  defrayed  by  the  Association,  which,  being  in 
constant  communication  with  workers  in  aU  parts  of 
the  country  who  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  those 
whom  they  may  recommend,  is  able  to  insure  that 
help  shall  not  be  given  save  where  it  is  needed. 
Nearly  four  hundred  and  fiity  of  these  weary- 
workers  were  sent  away  to  the  sea  and  the  country 
last  year,  and  now  that  the  time  has  come  round 
again  when  assistance  is  specially  needed,  the  com- 
mittee once  more  appeal  for  donations,  or  better 
stni,  for  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Holiday  Fund. 
Help,  and  very  valuable  help  too,  can  be  given  in 
other  ways — by  free  invitation  to  private  houses,  or 
to  country  farms  and  lodgings  where  rooms  and 
board  would  be  provided  for  the  girls  free  of  charge. 
In  some  cases,  too,  empty  farm-houses  or  village- 
schools  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  housing  the  rougher  type  of  factory -girls. 
All  contributions  or  free  invitations  should  be  sent 
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as  soon  as  possible  to  the  honorary  secretary,  Miss  F. 
M.  Fraser,  30,  Onslow  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  We 
have  also  before  us  the  report  of  a  Convalescent 
Home  for  young  city  workwomen,  which  is  doing 
excellent  work,  though  on  a  small  scale,  and  within  a 
more  limited  area.  In  five  years,  with  one  cottage 
containing  only  six  beds,  more  than  six  hundred 
inmates  have  been  received.  No  charge  is  ever  made 
to  those  who  come,  but  those  who  can  afford  to  do 
so  never  faO.  to  make  some  return  for  the  loving  care 
and  sympathy  which  has  done  so  much  for  them. 
The  Home  needs  support  and  deserves  it.  Contri- 
butions and  gifts  maybe  sent  to  Miss  Helen  Reynolds, 
Epping  New  Road,  Buckhurst  Hill. 

WOEK  AMOXa  NAVVIES. 

It  is  strange  now  and  then  to  turn  off  the  high- 
roads of  our  civilisation  and  to  find  a  whole  class  of 
people  living  close  to  a  most  elaborate  system  of  law 
and  order,  and  yet  outside  it  all,  like  the  wandering 
population  of  our  canal-boats  and  the  great  army  of 
our  navvies.  They  are  simply  and  literally  outside 
everything — outside  the  school,  outside  the  parish, 
outside  the  circle  which  has  the  chapel  for  its  centre. 
Among  them  there  is  no  sanitary  system,  and  in  the 
villages  which  they  put  up  and  pull  down  within  a 
few  months,  the  ordinary  laws  about  the  sale  of 
drink  are  practically  unknown.  They  might  be 
pioneers  of  civilisation  in  the  wilderness  rather  than 
toilers  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  wealth,  and  luxury. 
Till  the  Navvy  Mission  Society  was  founded  a  few 
years  ago  to  work  among  them,  they  were  almost 
entirely  neglected  and  left  to  live  as  best  they  could. 
Now,  however,  steady  and  patient  effort  and  the 
force  of  example  acting  upon  the  employers  of 
labour,  have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  wonder- 
ful change.  "  The  FicJc  and  Shovel " — not  the  sign 
of  a  tavern,  but  the  title  of  a  report,  as  short  as  it  is 
interesting — gives  us  an  excellent  account  of  what  is 
being  done  among  them.  The  great  end  of  the  work 
is  of  course  to  humanise  them,  not  only  by  the  church 
but  by  the  club-room,  not  through  the  school  alone 
but  with  the  help  of  books  and  newspapers,  music 
and  games  as  well.  And  when  the  men  have  once 
learned  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  places  where  they  meet 
and  to  look  on  them  as  *'  our  own,"  and  to  trust  the 
friendship  and  the  sympathy  of  the  workers  who 
labour  among  them,  the  gap  between  society  and 
them  soon  closes  up  and  is  seen  no  more.  The 
Society  has  but  a  small  income — only  £2,400  a  year, 
and  there  are  more  than  60,000  navvies,  so  that  its 
needs  are  great.  Contributions  and  promises  of  help 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  C,  Gamett,  1,  Princess  Road, 
Ripon,  who  for  many  years  has  devoted  her  time 
and  strength  to  this  work,  and  has  a  special  claim 
to  sympathy  and  support. 

A  SOCIETY  FOE  INVALIDS. 

This  admirable  society,  though  it  has  now  been 
established  for  ten  years,  is  new  to  us  and  will  pro- 
bably be  so  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is  an 
Auxiliary  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society, 


and  its  characteristic  is  that  it  is  composed  of  invalids 
only,  who  though  cut  off  from  active  service  in  the 
world  can  help  in  this  way,  if  in  no  other.  For 
very  many  of  those  who  suffer,  while  shut  up  indoors 
or  confined  to  their  couch,  still  have  a  busy  brain 
and  a  skilful  hand,  and  can  rival  or  excel  the  work 
of  those  who  are  well  and  strong.  Almost  all  of 
them,  whatever  their  condition,  can  at  least  do  some 
work  of  a  light  and  easy  kind,  and  every  contribu- 
tion, small  though  it  may  be,  helps  to  swell  the  store. 
Here  they  all  find  just  what  they  need, — something 
that  relieves  the  monotony  of  long  days  of  idleness, 
something  that  takes  them  out  of  themselves  and 
makes  them  think  of  others  whose  lot  is  as  hard  as 
their  own,  something  too  that  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  quite  useless  in  the  world.  The  work 
that  the  members  do  is  sent  to  the  secretary  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  autumn  or 
winter,  the  proceeds  being  divided  in  a  most  catholic 
spirit  among  missionary  societies  of  many  kinds  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  plan  is  good  for  those 
who  receive,  and,  as  doctors  probably  would  say, 
better  still  for  those  who  give.  Among  the  secre- 
taries are  Miss  Nichol,  4,  Mount  Hope  Terrace, 
Bridge  of  AUan,  N.B.,  and  Miss  Sym,  21,  Belgrave 
Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE  POETUGITESE  IN   AFEICA. 

In  these  times  of  violent  political  animosity  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  all  parties  sinking  their  differences 
and  acting  together  in  a  case  where  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation  are  at  stake.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  plain  that  Portugal  resented 
our  presence  and  our  influence  in  Central  Africa, 
that  her  representatives  out  there  were  anxious  to 
close  the  Zambesi  to  English  traders  and  explorers, 
to  drive  us,  at  any  cost,  and  in  any  way,  out  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  the 
scandalous  attacks  upon  several  of  our  mission  sta- 
tions in  the  interior,  of  which  we  have  heard  during 
the  last  few  months,  are  due  to  jealousy  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Portuguese  fear  that  they  may  lose  their 
power,  the  xVrabs  that  they  may  lose  their  gains ; 
and  so  both  make  common  cause  against  us.  So 
far  the  policy  has  not  been  much  of  a  success.  It 
has  thoroughly  irritated  aU  those  who  watch  our 
progress  abroad.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  other  statesmen  combined 
in  demanding  that  the  Government  should  intervene 
with  promptitude  and  vigour.  Lord  Salisbury  proved 
ready  and  willing  to  act,  and  if  the  Portuguese  do 
not  mend  their  ways  they  are  sure  to  be  taught  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Portugal  cannot  be  allowed  to 
block  the  passage  into  the  interior,  and  to  exclude 
foreigners  from  travel  and  trade  ;  nor  can  the  traffic 
in  slaves  be  suffered  to  continue.  We  do  not  ask  for 
much,  but  what  we  ask  for  wo  mean  to  have. 

THE  CHINESE  IN  AUSTEALIA. 

The  "estranging  sea  "  is  losing  its  old  power  to 
sever  and  divide,  and  now  that  men  can  cross  so 
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easily  and  rapidly  from  one  continent  to  another,  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  host  of  difficulties  which  our 
fathers  never  knew.  The  crowded  masses  of  China 
are  beginning  to  overflow  wherever  they  can  find  an 
outlet,  into  the  English  settlements  in  Asia,  into 
the  United  States,  and  now  into  our  Australian 
colonics.  Almost  everywhere  they  meet  with  the 
same  hostile  reception,  and  it  is  clear  that  New 
South  Wales,  at  any  rate,  is  determined  to  go  all 
lengths  in  excluding  them,  while  Queensland  and 
Victoria  are  sure  to  follow  the  same  lines  of  policy. 
The  poll-tax  impDsed  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Chinese 
has  not  succeeded  in  checking  the  flow  of  immigra- 
tion, and  now  the  colonial  legislatures  are  devising 
more  drastic  and  effective  measures.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  If  we  demand  freedom 
to  enter  China,  how  can  we  forbid  the  Chinese  to 
come  and  settle  among  us  ?  And  how  on  abstract 
grounds  can  a  policy  of  rigid  exclusion  be  justified  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  facts  to  be  considered 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  without  the  knowledge 
derived  from  practical  experience  on  the  spot, — the 
convulsion  of  the  labour-market,  the  degradation  of 
public  morals,  and  above  all  the  danger  of  seeing  a 
civilisation  stiU  new  in  its  development  swamped  and 
submerged  by  a  swarm  of  settlers  belonging  to  quite 
a  different  racial  type. 


THE   rUTTJEE   OF   INDIA. 

It  is  but  too  clear  that  in  a  very  short  time  we 
shall  have  to  make  up  our  minds  by  what  method 
and  on  what  principles  we  shall  continue  to  govern 
India.  The  National  Congress  movement,  though 
started  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  already  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  its  leaders  are  be- 
ginning to  put  their  demands  in  a  definite  shape.  A 
representative  system  of  government  they  will  ask 
for  first ;  the  next  thing  wiU  be  liberty  to  arm  as 
volunteers  that  they  may  be  able  to  defend  their 
country  against  Russia  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  if 
we  make  the  one  concession  we  can  hardly  refuse  the 
other.  What  will  the  result  be?  Mr.  Townsend, 
one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  has  really  studied 
Indian  affairs  and  can  fairly  claim  to  speak  with 
authority,  in  a  brilliant  article  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  warns  us  that  the  moment  India  feels  strong 
enough  she  will  strike  once  more  and  endeavour  to 
throw  off  our  rule,  and  that  we  may  expect  a  great 
revolt  at  the  first  opportunity  that  may  arise.  There 
is  no  real  loyalty  to  the  empire,  he  tells  us,  to  be 
found  among  the  vast  body  of  the  native  races,  and 
the  old  gulf  between  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
is  as  deep  as  ever.  And  at  the  same  time  from  an- 
other quarter  we  are  told  that  our  laws  and  our 
administration  have  had  comparatively  little  effect 
at  present,  and  that  there  still  exists  an  appalling 
mass  of  superstition,  cruelty,  and  barbarism  that 
will  sweep  away  all  barriers  and  overwhelm  every- 
thing as  soon  as  the  restraint  now  imposed  from 
without  is  withdrawn.  The  empire  which  came  in 
a  night  is  to  perish  in  a  night. 


ME.   BEECHEE's   successor. 

Mr.  Berry  having  declined  their  invitation,  the 
Brooklyn  Church  hesitated  and  delayed  for  a  con 
siderable  time  before  appointing  any  one  to  fill  Mr. 
Beecher's  vacant  pulpit.  At  last  they  have  made  up 
their  minds,  and  offered  the  pastorate  to  Dr.  Lyraan 
Abbott.  It  is  an  excellent  choice,  and  the  only  cause 
for  surprise  is  that  it  was  not  decided  earlier.  Dr. 
Abbott  comes  of  a  family  famous  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  United  States.  He  has  filled  the 
pulpit  during  the  long  interval,  and  has  had  won- 
derful success  in  keeping  together  a  congregation  that 
must  have  tended  to  dissolve  and  scatter  as  soon  as 
the  great  central  force  that  had  drawn  them  together 
ceased  to  act.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  and  generous 
sympathies,  keen  and  courageous  in  thought,  clear 
and  vivid  in  expression ;  just  the  kind  of  leader 
that  a  great  Church  always  needs,  but  cannot  always 
find,  and  sure  to  carry  on  the  old  traditions,  and  to 
maintain  the  power  and  fame  of  the  Brooklyn  pulpit. 

AMERICAN   METHODISTS   AND   THE   THEEE  YEAES' 

SYSTEM. 

While  Methodists  in  England  have  been  looking 
askance  on  the  system  of  three  years'  pastorate,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  has  taken  a 
bold  step  in  advance,  and  by  a  large  majority  has 
decided  to  extend  the  term  from  three  years  to  five ; 
and  though  at  first  sight  the  gain  may  not  appear 
very  great,  now  that  the  magic  limit  has  once  been 
tampered  with,  and  the  iron  system  broken,  further 
change  in  the  same  direction  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low. The  feeling  in  favour  of  the  proposal  was 
very  much  stronger  among  the  ministers  than  among 
the  laity,  but  that  is  hardly  surprising,  since  the 
layman  is  not  affected  by  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system  in  the  same  way.  He  does  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  ever  moving  from  place  to  place,  to 
settle  down  in  a  new  home  among  strange  faces  just 
for  a  little  time,  and  then  to  shift  again,  just  when 
character  and  power  are  beginning  to  tell,  just  when 
the  people  are  learning  to  understand  and  trust  their 
pastor,  and  just  when  he  is  winning  them  by  his 
life  as  weU  as  his  teaching.  It  is  a  system  which 
will  i-o':  let  a  man  strike  deep  roots  into  the  world 
about  him,  and  deprives  him  of  the  accustomed  force 
which  only  years  of  experience  and  intimacy  can 
give. 

III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

A   GEEAT   MISSION   CONFEEENCE. 

The  great  conference  which  met  early  in  June  is 
the  most  important  gathering  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  held  for  many  years.  It  seemed  to  concentrate 
and  unite  for  the  time  all  the  forces  of  the  mis- 
sion host  scattered  throughout  the  world,  for  it 
was  attended  by  delegates,  not  only  from  all  the 
English  societies,  but  from  the  Continent  and  the 
United  States  as  well.  It  was  a  great  army,  but 
the  work  before  them  is  greater  still,  and  though 
missionary  enterprise  has  advanced  with  enormous 
strides   since    the    beginning  of    the  century,   the 
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heathen  world  is  growing  sfill  more  rapidly  ;  only 
through  an  outburst  of  devotion  hitherto  unknown 
and  through  a  new  manifestation  of  Divine  power 
is  victory  possible.  The  aim  and  intention  of  the 
Conference  was  partly  to  gather  up  the  results  of 
experience,  and  to  devise  means  for  perfecting  ad- 
ministration at  home  and  work  abroad.  But  they 
did  not  stop  there.  They  resolutely  faced  the  great 
problem  of  our  time — the  way  to  consecrate  our 
commerce.  If  we  could  but  solve  this  difficulty, 
others  would  vanish  away,  for  wherever  we  go  as 
traders  there  we  are  bound  to  carry  the  creed,  if 
not  the  spirit,  of  Christianity  with  us ;  and  it  is  in 
the  contrast  between  the  faith  we  profess  and  the 
faith  we  practise  that  missionary  effort  finds  its 
most  serious  obstacle  ;  remove  this,  and  the  way  is 


open. 


VOLUNTEERS  FOE  THE   MISSION  PIELD. 


The  last  number  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
Intelligence  and  Record  gives  us  some  statistics  that 
will  delight  some  readers  and  dismay  others.  During 
the  year  ending  on  April  30,  the  Society  received  no 
less  than  340  offers  for  service  abroad,  including 
46  from  women.  Of  these  volunteers,  31  men 
were  accepted  and  12  women,  making  43  in  all, 
whUe  several  other  cases  were  reserved  for  future 
consideration.  No  doubt  a  certain  proportion  of 
those  who  professed  their  desire  to  be  sent  out  were 
totally  unfit  for  service  of  the  kind,  but  all  due 
allowance  being  made  for  such  cases,  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  possible  very  largely  to  increase  the 
forces  now  established  in  the  mission  field,  and  that, 
did  funds  allow,  a  band  of  four  or  five  might  take 
the  place  of  many  a  solitary  and  isolated  worker, 
relieving  him  from  the  stress  and  strain  that  often 
prove  more  fatal  than  the  most  malignant  disease. 

THE   EEV.    GRIFFITH    JOHN   AND   THE    CONaUEGATIONAL 
UNION. 

Tlie  election  of  the  E,ev.  Griffith  John  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  his  wonderful  power.  It  is  many  years 
now  since  any  one  in  England  can  have  listened  to 
his  thrilling  eloquence  ;  but  the  memories  which  he 
left  belund  him  and  the  impression  which  he  has 
been  able  to  produce  even  while  far  away  are  deep 
and  lasting.  The  honour  so  well  won  by  thirty 
years  of  arduous  and  faithful  service  among  the 
heathen  millions  of  China  has  never  been  conferred 
on  a  missionary  before,  and  the  news  will  delight 
many  a  man  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  same  great 
task,  still  patient  and  hopeful  though  he  may  ' '  have 
toiled  all  the  night  and  taken  nothing."  Tor  it 
will  prove  that  the  Church  at  home  does  not  quite 
forget  its  workers  abroad  ;  and  though  a  man  can 
labour  for  years  without  success,  without  sympathy 
his  strength  and  faith  must  fail. 

THE  EXPULSION   OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jones,  who  was  expelled  last  autumn 
from  the  island  of  Mare,  New  Caledonia,  has  re- 


turned to  England  to  tell  his  own  tale.  The  account 
he  gives  is  clear,  simple,  and  consistent.  He  has 
lived  in  the  island  for  thirty-four  years,  has  seen 
the  natives  emerge  from  utter  barbarism  and  ris* 
steadily  upwards  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  But  in 
its  rise,  the  little  island  was  torn  asunder  by  rivalry 
of  creed  and  nation.  Part  of  the  people  were 
Catholics,  part  Protestants,  and  the  French  officials 
were  anxious  that  the  priest  should  be  supreme. 
Failing  here,  they  sent  out  a  Protestant  pastor  to 
take  the  place  of  the  men  who  were  Protestant  but 
not  Frenchmen,  and  when  the  people  resolutely  clung 
to  the  teachers  whom  they  knew,  and  trusted,  and 
loved,  the  French  authorities,  as  a  last  resort,  ex- 
pelled Mr.  Jones  on  the  ground  that  his  presence 
and  influence  were  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the 
island.  How  far  they  believed  their  own  statements 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  on  the  very 
night  when  the  natives  were  exasperated  at  the 
insult  offered  to  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their 
father,  a  French  officer  thought  it  safe  to  land  and 
to  move  about  with  neither  guard  nor  escort.  It  is 
a  case  of  high-handed  tyranny,  and  we  are  very  glad 
that  Lord  Brassey,  who  knows  the  island,  its  people, 
and  its  history,  has  come  forward  and  taken  the 
matter  up. 

IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  EECORD. 

ARCHDEACON   HANNAH. 

Without  any  claim  to  exceptional  intellectual 
power,  Dr.  Hannah  possessed  a  faculty  which 
enabled  him  to  get  through  a  great  amount  of  very 
varied  work  with  remarkable  success.  His  first  im- 
portant post  was  in  Scotland,  where  for  sixteen  years 
he  served  as  Warden  of  Grlenalmond,  an  institution 
at  that  time  combining  a  public  school  and  a  theo- 
logical college  in  one.  "While  there,  he  showed 
capacity  both  as  a  teacher  and  an  administrator,  and 
gained  experience  and  knowledge  of  human  nature 
that  must  have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  hun  in 
after  years.  On  leaving  G-lenalmond,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Brighton,  a  post  re- 
quiring not  only  vigour  and  energy  but  tact  and  skill 
as  weU.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
revolutionised  the  church  life  of  the  place,  and  that 
he  succeeded,  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  in 
making  it  a  distinct  element  in  that  resort  of  plea- 
sure and  fashion.  He  removed  the  parochial  centre 
of  the  place,  and  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years 
assisted  in  developing  religious  interest  and  effort 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  less  than  eleven  new  parish 
churches  were  constituted  in  the  towns  and  its 
suburbs.  In  all  of  these,  as  in  the  parish  church, 
the  free  and  open  system  of  sittings  was  established 
which  he  championed  so  earnestly  and  persistently 
throughout  his  life.  Dr.  Hannah  was  also  promi- 
nent in  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  place, 
not  so  much,  however,  in  party  politics  as  in  the 
School  Board,  the  Free  Library  Committee,  and  the 
Emigration  Society,  which  he  served  with  untiring 
devotion. 


THE  GLADIATOR'S  WIFE. 
{From  the  painting  by  E.  Blair  Leighton.    Engraved  by  permission.) 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  week  that  followed  was  one  of  great 
anxiety  to  Nansie,  springing  less  from 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  their  position 
than  from  the  state  of  Kingsley's  health. 
The  privation  and  the  sufferings  he  had  en- 
dured told  upon  him  now  that  the  excitement 
of  the  re-union  with  his  wife  was  over,  and 
for  some  days  he  was  too  weak  to  leave  the 
house.  He  himself  made  light  of  his  sick- 
ness, and  would  not  admit  that  there  was 
anything  seriously  the  matter  with  him. 
They  made  no  endeavour  to  impress  this 
upon  him,  but  he  gathered  it  from  the  evi- 
dences of  care  and  attention  by  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  doctor 
of  great  skill,  who  could  have  practised  suc- 
cessfully in  fashionable  quarters  at  high  fees, 
but  who  had  deliberately  chosen  to  remain 
among  the  poor,  whom  he  loved  and  attended 
to  with  as  much  devotion  as  he  would  have 
displayed  to  the  highest  in  the  land.  His 
fee  was  fixed  at  a  shilling ;  when  this  was 
not  forthcoming  he  was  content  with  six- 
pence, and  in  many  cases  with  nothing,  making 
no  complaints  against  tardy  debtors.  This 
man  was  always  cheerful,  ready,  and  willing, 
at  whatever  hour  of  the  da}^  or  night ;  and, 
without  ostentation,  he  played  the  part  of  a 
true  minister  to  those  who  needed  it  most. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  limn,  even  thus 
briefly,  the  character  of  one  in  whose  life  and 
career  were  exhibited  the  noblest  attributes 
of  human  nature.  He  and  Mr.  Loveday 
were  friends,  and  shortly  after  Nansie  came 
to  live  with  her  uncle  Dr.  Perriera  was  greatly 
attracted  to  her,  no  less  by  her  gentle  man- 
ners than  by  the  display  of  attainments  supe- 
rior to  those  amongst  whom  she  lived.  AVhen 
Mr.  Loveday  was  burnt  out  Dr.  Perriera  was 
the  first  to  express  sympathy  with  him ;  he 
would  also  have  been  the  first  to  offer  prac- 
tical assistance  had  it  not  been  that  he  was 
very  poor,  a  fact  which  troubled  him  not  at 
all  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  but  frequently 
disturbed  him  when  he  came  into  contact 
with  distress  which  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  relieve.  After  the  fire,  when  he  attended 
Kansie  of  his  own  free  will  and  prompting, 
he  declined  to  receive  any  fee  whatever,  and 
to  this  Mr.  Loveday  did  not  demur. 

As  his  name  indicated.  Dr.  Perriera  was  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  could,  indeed,  trace  his 
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genealogical  record  back  to  the  days  when 
Spain  was  first  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  art,  literature,  and  science.  But 
the  dark  and  heavy  hand  of  bigotry  effec- 
tually scotched  the  fair  promise  which  lay 
before  the  favoured  nation,  and  with  the 
exodus  of  the  Jews — to  which  race  Dr.  Per- 
riera belonged — commenced  the  decay  of  a 
mighty  nation. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  of  Kingsley's 
return  Mr.  Loveday  called  upon  Dr.  Perriera, 
and  told  him  of  it. 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased,"  said  Dr.  Perriera ; 
"  it  will  be  better  medicine  for  Mrs.  Manners 
than  the  finest  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia." 

Then,  in  order  that  Dr.  Perriera  might  be 
in  possession  of  all  necessary  information, 
Mr.  Loveday  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  Kingsley's  association  with  Mr. 
Seymour,  following  those  up  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  strange  hallucination  under  which 
Kingsley  was  labouring  with  respect  to  his 
long  absence  from  home.  To  Mr.  Loveday's 
surprise.  Dr.  Perriera  showed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the  so-called 
Mr.  Seymour,  as  well  as  of  the  secret  societies 
in  the  interests  of  which  it  was  said  that  he 
travelled. 

"  Of  Mr.  Manners,"  said  Dr.  Perriera,  "  I 
know  nothing.  In  Mr.  Seymour's  transac- 
tions he  was  little  better  than  a  cypher,  and 
was  probably  used  as  an  innocent  decoy,  or 
as  a  means  to  avert  suspicion  from  the  doings 
of  his  chief." 

"  How  have  you  become  acquainted  with 
these  affairs,"  asked  Mr.  Loveday;  "you, 
who  seem  to  have  no  spare  moments  of  time 
apart  from  your  professional  offices  ?" 

"  I  have  time  and  to  spare  for  much," 
replied  Dr.  Perriera,  smiling.  "I  keep  up 
rather  an  extensive  correspondence  with  many 
European  societies  which  have  for  their  object 
the  advancement  of  science  and  humanity." 

"  Humanity ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Loveday. 

"  I  call  it  by  that  name,"  said  Dr.  Perriera. 
"Were  it  possible  that  the  ends  aimed  at 
could  be  reached,  the  toilers  of  the  world 
would  be  undoubtedly  benefited.  The  ad- 
vocated means  are  frequently  pernicious  and 
indefensible ;  but  that  occasionally  arises 
from  the  fact  that  men  of  keen  intellectual 
power  are  goaded  to  madness  by  the  horrible 
tyraimy  of  old  systems.  However,  enough 
of  this  ;  I  think  much  but  speak  little  of 
such  matters.     I  have  my  small  part  to  play 
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in  the  world,  as  to  the  larger  and  grander 
movements  of  which  I  can  simply  look  on 
and  observe." 

Dr.  Perriera  called  to  see  Kingsley,  and  of 
his  own  accord  visited  him  daily.  He  gave 
Nansie  kindly  hope  and  sympathy,  but  did 
not  enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  her  hus- 
band's case.  With  Mr.  Loveday  he  was 
more  open. 

"  It  is  a  singular  condition,"  he  said.  "  The 
loss  of  memory  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  nor, 
either,  is  its  recovery ;  but  in  most  instances 
this  loss  is  a  total  loss,  time,  well-known  in- 
cidents, relative  circumstances,  the  names  of 
friends  and  acquaintances,  even  one's  own 
name,  being  plunged  for  a  period  into  abso- 
lute obscurity.  But  here  the  loss  of  memory 
is  partial,  and  the  singular  phase  of  it  is  that 
it  affects  only  those  circumstances  of  the  past 
which  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  recall.  He 
remembers  all  that  is  pleasant  and  happy  in 
his  life,  but  forgets  all  that  has  brought 
trouble  upon  him.  It  belongs  to  this  phase 
that  he  is  incapable  of  realising  the  priva- 
tions of  the  life  which  seems  to  lie  before  him. 
His  temperament  is  exceptionally  bright  and 
cheerful ;  he  looks  upon  the  happy  side  of 
nature,  and  every  hopeful  sentiment  which 
passes  his  lips  seems  to  blossom  into  flower 
at  the  moment  of  its  utterance.  I  can  ima- 
gine no  happier  condition  of  being ;  but  in  a 
poor  man  it  has  its  grave  and  most  serious 
side." 

"  How  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Loveday. 

"In  the  fact,"  repHed  Dr.  Perriera,  "that 
it  allows  no  room  for  effort,  that  it  affords 
no  incentive  to  it,  that  it  creates  a  sure  con- 
tentment even  for  a  crust  of  bread,  and  an 
utter  obliviousness  to  what  may  be  necessary 
to  those  who,  he  being  the  head  of  the  family, 
are  naturally  dependent  upon  him." 

"  That  is  to  say,"  observed  Mr.  Loveday, 
"that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  being  the 
bread-winner." 

"  None,"  said  Dr.  Perriera,  "until  there  is 
a  radical  change  in  him;  and  I  confess  to 
being  at  a  loss  as  to  how  this  can  be 
effected." 

The  correctness  of  the  good  doctor's  diag- 
nosis was  verified  by  an  incident  which  did 
not  come  to  the  ears  of  Nansie  or  her  uncle 
until  after  its  occurrence.  Stronger  in  body, 
and  able  to  walk  abroad  without  assistance, 
Kingsley  soon  made  himself  acquainted  with 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
on  a  certain  morning  he  wended  his  steps  to 
the  West^end  of  the  city,  and  stood  before 
his  father's  house.  Without  hesitation  he 
knocked  and  rang,  and  upon  the  door  being 


opened,  pushed  his  way  past  the  astonished 
servant,  and  walked  straight  to  his  father's- 
study.  There  sat  Mr.  Manners,  who  gazed 
at  his  son  with  sternness  and  some  inward 
agitation  which  he  was  successful  in  con- 
cealing. 

"  Good  morning,  father,"  said  Kingsley, 
drawing  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  seating 
himself;  then  glancing  at  the  papers  scat- 
tered about,  added  in  a  tone  of  inquiry, 
"  Fresh  contracts  V 

Mr.  Manners  did  not  reply  to  the  question. 

"  What  brings  you  here  ? "  he  asked. 

Kingsley  had  grown  thinner  since  he  last 
saw  him,  and  that  circumstance  and  the 
shabbiness  of  Kingsley's  appearance  sud- 
denly inspired  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Manners 
the  hope  that  his  son  had  come  to  him  in 
submission. 

"  I  was  anxious  about  you,  father,"  said 
Kingsley  in  an  affectionate  tone,  "  it  seems 
so  long  since  we  saw  each  other.  A  son 
must  not  be  forgetful  of  his  duties." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  his  hope  grow 
ing,  "  you  recognise  that  at  last  1 " 

"At  last!"  said  Kingsley  in  a  tone  ol 
cheerful  surprise.  "I have  always  recognised 
it.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever  been 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  you." 

Mr.  Manners  stared  at  his  son,  debating 
now  within  himself  what  kind  of  part 
Kingsley  had  come  to  play.  There  was  a 
silence  of  a  few  moments,  during  which 
Kingsley  gazed  at  the  familiar  objects  of  the 
room  with  great  calmness,  and  quite  at  his 
ease. 

"  The  object  of  your  visit  ? "  demanded 
Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  have  told  you,  father.  Are  you 
well?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  weU." 

"  And  happy  r' 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Manners,  setting  his 
teeth,  "and  happy.  That  knowledge  will 
hurt  you,  perhaps." 

"  Why,  no,  father,  it  delights  me.  Ever}- 
thing,  as  usual,  prospers  with  you  of  course." 

"  Everything,  as  usual,  prospers  with  me," 
said  Mr.  Manners,  mechanically.  "Did 
you  inquire  of  the  servant  if  I  was  at 
home  ? " 

"No,  why  should  II  It  was  my  home 
once  as  well  as  yours." 

"But  is  no  longer,"  said  Mr.  Manner.-, 
with  a  deepening  frown. 

"Oh,  well,  no,  in  a  certain  sense,"  said 
Kingsley,  "  not  directly,  but  indirectly  still 
my  home  as  well  as  yours.  There  are  ties 
which  can  never  be  broken,  and  which  you, 
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in  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  would  never 
wish  to  be  broken.  I  should  not  like  to 
hear  from  any  man's  lips  that  you  think 
otherwise ;  I  am  afraid  I  should  say  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  him." 

Kingsley's  cordial  manner  and  cheerful 
voice  would  have  mystified  most  men  with  a 
weaker  order  of  mind  than  Mr.  Manners' ; 
but  although  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
great  contractor,  he  was  certainly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  them.  He  knew  that  Kingsley 
possessed  a  soul  of  frankness  and  honesty, 
and  he  could  not  readily  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  it  was  cunning  and  duplicity 
which  had  induced  his  son  to  seek  this  inter- 
view. Still,  for  the  exhibition  of  these 
qualities  he  would  have  been,  as  he  always 
was  with  all  men,  perfectly  prepared,  but 
not  for  the  ingenuousness  with  which  he 
was  now  confronted.  He  thought  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  Kingsley. 

"  Are  you  well  ? "  he  asked. 

"Quite  well,  father,''  replied  Kingsley. 

"  And  happy  1 " 

"  Quite  happy,  father." 

"  And  prosperous  ?  " 

"  To  be  quite  well  and  happy,"  said 
Kingsley  in  no  spirit  of  evasion,  "  is  not  that 
a  prosperous  state  ?  " 

"You  are  quibbling  with  me,"  said  Mr. 
Manners,  "and  I  am  not  in  the  mood,  and 
have  no  time  for  trifling." 

"I shall  not  detain  you  long,  father;  you 
have  eased  my  mind,  and  I  shall  go  away 
presently,  quite  contented.  As  to  quib- 
bling, you,  who  know  me  so  well  and  have 
been  so  good  to  me,  must  know  that  I  am 
incapable  of  such  a  trick." 

"  I  decline  to  argue  with  you.  Come  to 
the  point  at  once  !  You  wish  to  make  some 
kind  of  appeal  to  me.  I  did  hope  that  you 
had  come  in  submission." 

"I  have,  father;  submission  in  all  things 
that  accord  with  one's  duty." 

"With  your  duty  to  me  ? " 

"  To  you  and  to  others  who  are  dear  to 
me." 

"I  will  not  listen,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  to 
anything  concerning  them." 

"  I  will  not  force  it  upon  you.  There 
shall  be  nothing  discordant  between  us.  But 
what  do  )^ou  mean  by  '  appeal '  1 " 

"  You  are  here  to  ask  for  money,  as  those 
who  have  separated  us  have  been  here  before 

you." 

"  Indeed  you  are  quite  wrong.  There  has 
been,  there  shall  be,  no  separation  between 
us.  I  love  you  as  I  have  always  done,  as  I 
always  shall  love  you.     And  they  appealed 


to  you  for  money !  Did  you  give  it  to 
them?" 

"  No,  nor  will  I  to  you.'' 

"  Oh,  but  I  need  none.  You  have  been 
since  my  earliest  remembrance  most  liberal 
to  me,  but  you  cannot  accuse  me  of  being 
mercenary.  I  should  like  you  to  know  my 
wife,  I  should  like  you  to  know  and  love 
our  child.  If  you  are  too  busy  for  that  now 
we  will  wait;  when  you  visit  us,  which 
surely  you  will  do  some  day,  you  will  be 
pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  we  shall 
receive  you ;  all  the  honour  that  is  due  to 
3^ou  shall  be  cheerfully  rendered." 

"  This  mockery  must  end,"  said  Mr. 
Manners ;  "  go  !  But  before  you  leave,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  for  me  to  say  what 
is  in  my  mind." 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Kingsley  gently. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  in  a 
set  hard  tone,  "  whether  I  should  ever  have 
been  inclined  to  forgive  your  disobedience, 
and  undutifulness ;  I  do  not  know,  after 
what  has  passed,  whether,  you  being  my  son 
upon  whom  once  all  my  hopes  were  centered, 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  once  more 
hold  out  my  hand  to  you.  I  think  it  would 
not  have  been  possible,  but  there  may  have 
been,  at  least,  some  remote  chance  of  a  par- 
tial reconciliation.  If  there  was  such  a 
chance,  you  have  utterly  destroyed  it  by 
your  conduct  during  the  past  few  months." 

"What  conduct  do  you  refer  to  1 "  asked 
Kingsley,  smiKng.  "You  surely  are  labour- 
ing under  some  delusion  ! " 

"It  is  no  delusion,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
"  that  you  have  been  travelling  for  some 
time  with  a  person  of  infamous  character  and 
designs ! " 

"  Surely  it  must  be,  father.  Does  the  man 
live  ?     If  he  does,  he  will  disprove  it  ? " 

"  I  will  fall  in  with  your  humour,"  said 
Mr.  Manners,  "  and  will  pay  no  attention  to 
your  amazing  evasions  ;  all  the  more  amazing, 
all  the  more  inexcusable,  when  adopted  to- 
wards a  man  like  myself.  Do  you  pretend 
that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  person 
who  travelled  under  the  name  of  Seymour  ? 
Do  you  pretend  that  travelling  in  close  asso- 
ciation with  him  as  you  did  for  so  long  a 
time,  you  had  no  connection  with  the  designs 
he  was  wishful  to  promote  ? " 

"  You  remind  me  strangely,"  replied  Kings- 
ley,  "  of  something  which  has  been  troubling 
me — no,  I  am  wrong  in  saying  troubling  me, 
I  mean  that  has  been  interesting  me.  There 
have  undoubtedly  been  some  such  designs  as 
you  refer  to,  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
enough  to  me,  but  the  interesting  part  of 
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the  matter  is,  how  did  it  ever  come  into  my 
mind  that  I  could  have  been  associated  with 
them  ?  Clearly,  I  must  have  evolved  the 
idea  out  of  a  too  vivid  imagination,  because 
I  cannot  trace  the  slightest  actual  connection 
between  me  and  them.  Similarly,  too,  with 
the  name  you  have  mentioned — Seymour. 
How  did  it  come  into  my  mind  that  I  knew 
such  a  gentleman  1  Clearly,  he  must  have 
existed ;  and  now  there  occurs  to  me  a  dim 
remembrance  of  a  railway  accident  in  which 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Seymour  was 
killed,  and  many  were  injured.  How  comes 
the  knowledge  of  that  circumstance  to  me  1 
May  I  not  also  have  evolved  that  from  my 
imagination  ?  Anyway,  I  shall  not  allow 
myself  to  be  troubled  by  matters  which  I 
cannot  directly  trace,  though  I  cannot  avoid 
being  interested  in  them.  But  what  you 
have  said  has  another  bearing,  as  though  I 
had  done  something  to  disgrace  my  name. 
Of  course  such  a  thing  would  be  impossible, 
and  if  I  am  indebted  to  any  ill-natured 
person  for  having  aroused  in  you  any 
suspicion  to  my  hurt,  I  make  him  my 
hearty  acknowledgments  without  bearing  the 
slightest  ill-will  against  him,  because  after 
all,  father,  a  serious  calumny  should  not  be 
allowed  to  have  weight  unless  an  absolute 
foundation  of  fact  can  be  brought  for^vard, 
as  cannot  be  done  in  my  case.  Man  must 
be  judged  by  his  own  actions,  not  by  what 
people  say  of  him.  You  infer  that  this  Mr. 
Seymour  travelled  to  promote  infamous 
designs  with  which  you  suppose  me  to  be  in 
sympathy.     What  designs,  father  ? " 

"Republicanism,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  not 
displeased  at  being  brought  to  the  point, 
"  socialism,  communism,  and  the  overthrow 
of  existing  institutions  which  are  a  blessing 
to  mankind." 

"  Ah,  but  there,  you  know,"  said  Kingsley, 
with  no  departure  from  his  light  mood,  "  you 
open  up  debatable  matter.  It  is  not  dis- 
agreeable to  me.  I  was  always  fond  of  argu- 
ment, although  I  have  been  accused  of  too 
freely  wandering  away  from  one  upon  the 
slightest  excuse.  You  condemn  Republican- 
ism, but  I  think  I  would  sooner  live  under  a 
republic  than  a  monarchy." 

"  What  you  say  confirms  the  accusation  I 
and  others  bring  against  you." 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  merely  expressing  my 
view  of  a  large  matter.  You  see,  father, 
there  is  so  much  misery  in  the  world,  so 
much  undeserved  suffering,  so  much  com- 
pulsory poverty,  such  astounding  inequali- 
ties in  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
that  a  fair-minded  man  cannot  possibly  avoid 


wishing  to  remedy  these  ills.     What  are  you 
touching  the  bell  for  1 " 

"  For  the  servant  to  show  you  to  the 
door." 

"I  do  not  need  him ;   I  know  my  way 
out.      Your  time  is  valuable,  and  it  is  in- 
considerate of  me  to  take  up  so  much  of  it. 
Is  my  mother  in  ?  " 
"No." 

"I  am  sorry;  I  wished  to  see  her.  She  is 
well,  I  hope." 

"  Quite  well.  She  has  not  a  sorrow  in  the 
world.  And  now,  for  the  last  time,  leave  the 
room — and  the  house." 

His  peremptory  harsh  tone  had  no  effect 
upon  Kingsley,  who,  with  a  genial  nod  and 
a  "Good  morning,  father,"  left  the  house 
with  a  light  step. 

In  the  evening  he  informed  Nansie  and 
Mr.  Loveday  of  his  visit  to  his  father,  and 
I  to  their  astonishment  described  it  as  one  of  a 
pleasant  character.     Their  astonishment  was 
I  all  the  greater  when  they  read  a  letter  which 
was  delivered  personally  to  Kingsley.      It 
[  was  from  a  firm  of  lawyers,  and  was  written 
I  in  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
.  Mr.  Manners.     In  the  first  place  it  conveyed 
j  an  intimation  that  Kingsley  would  not  be 
allowed  again  to  enter  his  father's  house  ;  in 
1  the  second  place  it  contained  a  warning  that 
!  if  he  made  any  further  endeavour  to  force 
I  himself  into  his  father's  presence  proceedings 
would  be  taken  against  him  for  the  trespass. 
1      "I  think,"  said  Kingsley,  "that  lawyers 
must  have  been  invented  expressly  to  tor- 
ment mankind  ;  they  never  can  put  a  thing 
I  pleasantly.     My   father,  I   suppose,    is   too 
busy  to  write  to  me  himself,  so  he  told  his 
i  lawyers  to  do  so,  and  they,  wishing  to  make 
things  as  unpleasant  as  possible,  send  me  a 
communication  couched  in  terms  which  my 
father  would  certainly  resent.     Of  course  I 
shall  not  go  to  him  again  until  he  sends  for 
me." 

So  saying  he  tore  up  the  letter  and  put  it 
into  the  fire. 

A  few  days  afterwards  it  was  announced 
in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Manners  had  broken 
up  his  London  establishment,  and  with  his 
wife  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Mark  Inglefield, 
had  started  on  a  foreign  tour,  which  was 
likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  This  paragraph 
was  read  by  Kingsley,  and  caused  in  him  the 
first  spark  of  resentment  he  had  exhibited 
since  his  return. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  "  that  my  father 
has  taken  up  with  such  a  man  as  Mark  Ingle- 
field. He  is  dangerous  and  cold-blooded,  and 
I  am  afraid  no  friend  of  mine.     Not  that  I 
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want  him  for  a  friend,  but  that,  being  with 
my  father,  he  may  say  something  against  us. 
However,  to  use  your  dear  mother's  saying, 
Nansie,  'Everything  will  come  right  in  the 
end.'" 

With  this  comfortable  assurance  he  dis- 
missed the  matter  from  his  mind,  as  was  his 

habit. 

.;^  -^  *  >:<  t^ 

And  here  the  course  of  our  story  renders 
it  necessary  that  the  curtain  shall  fall  for  a 
certain  time.  When  it  rises  again  seventeen 
years  will  have  passed  away. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Before,  however,  w^e  join  the  threads 
which  link  the  past  with  the  present,  we  will 
briefly  glance  through  the  years  during 
which  Nansie's  and  Kingsley's  daughter  grew 
into  the  beautiful  springtime  of  young 
maidenhood,  and  before  whom  fair  visions 
rose  even  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  per- 
nicious enough  to  poison  the  sweetest  dreams. 
They  poison  many,  and  the  awaking  would 
be  sad  and  bitter  were  the  home  influences 
with  which  they  were  from  their  birth  fa- 
miliar of  a  purer  and  more  refining  nature. 
In  judging  them  we  judge  them  from  our 
standpoint  instead  of  theirs,  and  we  too  often 
condemn  where  we  should  pity.  In  respect 
of  these  influences  Nansie's  home  shone  forth 
a  sweet  and  bright  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  when  the  early  training  is 
good.  There  were  few  poorer  homes  than 
Nansie's,  there  were  few  lives  more  full  of 
struggle,  but  she  kept  herself  and  those  most 
dear  to  her  pure  through  all  the  bitter 
phases  of  the  battle  she  was  destined  to  fight. 
She  w^orked  hard,  and  taxed  her  strength  to 
the  utmost,  but  she  never  complained,  least 
of  all  to  or  of  her  husband,  who  should  by 
right  have  been  the  bread-winner.  The  great- 
ness of  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  her  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  deeply  impressed  her.  At 
first,  it  is  true,  the  heavenly  glamour  of  true 
love  had  wholly  possessed  her,  but  even 
then,  had  she  known  what  she  learnt  when 
it  was  too  late,  she  would  not  have  accepted 
the  sacrifice,  though  her  heart  had  been 
broken.  Indeed,  in  those  never-to-be-for- 
gotten days  the  actual  responsibility  lay  not 
with  her.  Kingsley  made  so  light  of  the 
difierence  in  their  social  positions,  and  she 
was  so  entirely  guided  by  him  whom  she  re- 
garded as  the  king  of  men,  that  she  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  father's  wealth  or 
of  the  difficulties  in  their  way.  Had  she 
been  aware  of  these,  not  alone  her  love  for 
Kingsley  but  her  practical  good  sense  and 


self-respect  would  have  effectually  directed 
her  not  to  yield  to  his  implorings.  But  these 
hidden  from  her,  she  followed  the  dictates  of 
her  heart.  All  the  more  devoted  and  con- 
siderate towards  him  was  she  when  she  learnt 
the  truth;  all  the  more  noble  did  his  con- 
duct appear  in  her  eyes.  If  reproach  lay  at 
either  door  it  lay  at  hers  ;  if  either  of  them 
had  the  right  to  complain  it  was  he.  In  the 
early  days  of  their  union  she  had  discovered 
that  he  was  deficient  in  those  qualities  which 
are  necessary  to  fight  the  hard  battle  of  life 
even  with  moderate  success.  Should  she 
blame  him  for  this  1  What  right  had  she  to 
do  so  ?  He  had  not  deceived  her,  and  his 
prospects  and  education  had  not  been  of  a 
nature  to  render  him  fit  for  the  cruel  battle. 
All  the  more  was  he  to  be  pitied;  all  the 
more  need  was  there  that  she  should  show 
him  the  tenderest  consideration.  And  she 
did  so.  Willingly  did  she  take  upon  her 
own  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  struggle, 
and  worked  cheerfully  and  willingly  with 
heaviest  odds  against  her.  From  the  effects 
of  the  railway  accident  he  never  recovered, 
and  his  memory  never  returned  to  him. 
Although  he  did  little  to  help  the  home,  his 
gentleness,  his  contentment  with  a  crust,  his 
light-heartedness,  brightened  it.  And  so 
they  went  on  to  middle  age,  with  a  full  mea- 
sure of  love  to  lighten  their  lot. 

CHAPTER   XXX. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  years  we  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  the  personages  who 
play  their  part  in  this  story  ;  but  before  they 
are  re-inti  educed  it  will  be  pertinent  to 
touch  upon  certain  political  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  during  this  period.  The  growth  of 
these  changes  had  been  going  on  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  the  seeds  may  be  said 
to  have  been  sown  with  the  advent  of  the 
cheap  press.  A  slow  growth  at  first,  the 
slender  roots  beneath  the  soil  having  scarcely 
strength  to  take  firm  hold ;  but  as  they  be- 
came stronger  they  became  bolder,  and  were 
now  winding  themselves  firmly  and  stoutly 
around  the  roots  of  old  institutions  which, 
fixed  as  they  had  been  for  centuries,  were  in 
this  audacious  grasp  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  weakness  and  decay.  There  was  a  time 
when  what  is  known  as  the  higher  classes 
would  have  regarded  as  incredibly  monstrous 
the  idea  of  affinity  between  them  and  those 
who  moved  in  the  lower  grooves.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  lower  classes  themselves 
would  have  regarded  as  the  height  of  effron- 
tery the  idea  of  raising  their  eyes  in  any 
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than  a  timid  way  to  the  higher  classes  who 
ruled  and  dominated  them.  That  time  is 
past,  never  to  be  revived.  There  exist  here 
and  there  in  England  instances  of  feudalism 
almost  as  marked  as  any  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  time  that  is  gone.  In  those  places 
the  high  hand  is  still  employed  to  destroy 
any  hope  of  progress  among  the  people,  but 
these  instances  are  few,  and  are  becoming 
still  rarer.  The  penny  newspaper  has  drawn 
prince  and  peasant,  noble  and  serf — for  we 
have  the  latter  even  in  free  England — closer 
together,  and  have  taught  the  multitude  that 
all  men  and  women  are  human  alike,  and 
that  there  exists  in  the  upper  grades  no 
divine  right  of  power  and  supremacy.  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  through  this  very 
means  that  the  higher  classes  have  been 
forced  to  recognise  the  power  and  the  might 
of  the  lower.  This  new  condition  of  things 
has  also  been  promoted  by  other  causes  than 
the  advancement  of  intelligence.  The  in- 
crease of  population  has  forced  upon  reason- 
ing minds  among  the  people  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  radical  changes  in  the  hitherto 
existing  order  of  things ;  and  the  scarecrow 
of  vested  interests,  which  is  set  up  by  those 
who  lay  claim  to  them,  will  be  powerless  to 
check  the  onward  march.  There  are,  un- 
happily, retarding  influences,  springing  from 
the  very  vices  of  the  people,  which  prove 
stumbling-blocks  in  every  step  that  is  taken 
or  suggested.  But  for  these  vices  the  victims 
themselves  are  scarcely  to  blame.  It  is  not 
an  inherent  matter,  it  is  a  matter  of  birth 
whether  one  grows  up  with  the  courtly  airs 
of  St.  James  or  with  the  degrading  charac-  i 
teristics  of  St.  Giles ;  and  it  is  good  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  statesmen  in  St.  James 
who  recognise  the  fact  and  who  are  working  I 
honestly  and  earnestly  towards  a  better  end  : 
— or  rather,  not  to  speak  paradoxically,  to- 
wards a  better  beginning.  And  yet,  despite 
these  reflections,  society  perhaps  never  la- 
boured under  greater  ills  than  at  present. 
The  ephemeral,  vicious  fashions  of  St.  James 
were  never  in  greater  vogue  than  now  ;  the 
cunning  and  vices  of  St.  Giles  were  never 
more  conspicuous  and  apparent.  There  was 
a  time  when  much  of  this,  both  in  the  higher 
and  the  lower  classes,  was  hidden,  but  in  the 
present  day  everything  is  brought  to  light 
in  the  conflict  of  testimony  which  a  fair- 
minded  survey  is  forced  to  perceive.  There 
are  cogent  and  powerful  arguments  to  be  ad- 
duced in  justification  by  each  side  against 
the  other,  but  these  are  small  meandering 
rivulets  which  but  slightly  affect  the  roll 
ing  of  the  grand  tide.     Out  of  this  seeminc 


chaos  good  must  come.  It  is,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  still  the  fashion  of  the  age — even  now 
that  darkness  no  longer  weighs  heavily  upon 
it — to  shift  and  evade  a  responsibility.  Thus, 
the  owner  of  a  great  landed  estate  in  por- 
tions of  which  hotbeds  of  vice  and  misery 
!  can  be  found,  is  in  the  habit  of  shrugging 
his  shoulders  when  public  attention  is 
i  directed  to  them,  and  of  saying  in  efl'ect, 
!  "It  is  not  my  affair,  it  is  the  affair  of  my 
I  agents."  But  this  attitude,  which  springs 
either  from  fear,  cowardice,  or  indifference, 
can  no  longer  be  accepted.  It  is  the  owner 
alone  who  is  responsible;  it  is  the  owner, 
and  the  owner  alone,  who  thrives  and  fattens 
upon  these  systems,  who  is  in  justice  ac- 
countable for  the  evils  of  which  he  is  un- 
doubtedly the  breeder ;  and  the  attitude  he 
assumes  proves  him  to  be  unfitted  for  his 
responsibilities.  The  remedy  is  his  to  apply, 
and  if  he  apply  it  not  in  time  the  power  of 
doing  so  will  be  taken  out  of  his  hands.  The 
present  opportunity  is  his ;  the  future  with 
its  dark  possibilities  lies  before  him.  It  is 
well  if  he  takes  heed  of  this  before  it  is  too 
late.  Let  us  present  an  illustration  bearing 
upon  our  story. 

Two  years  after  Kingsley's  return  Nansie 
and  her  uncle,  who  constituted  the  govern- 
ment of  ways  and  means  of  the  household, 
decided  that  the  rooms  they  occupied  were 
too  dear;  they  paid  for  these  rooms  five 
shillings  a  week.  They  looked  out  for 
others,  and  decided  upon  two  rooms  at  the 
top  of  a  house  in  a  narrow  court,  in  com- 
parison with  which  Church  Alley  was  a  para- 
dise. This  court  was  so  narrow  that  the 
occupants  of  the  houses  on  either  side  could 
hold  conversation  with  each  other  from  oppo- 
site windows.  The  rooms  were  very  small, 
the  ceilings  very  low,  the  ventilation  horrible, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  disgraceful — a  de- 
scription of  affairs  which  renders  it  all  the 
more  wonderful  how  Nansie's  daughter, 
Hester,  and  how  Nansie  herself,  could  have 
kept  themselves  pure  and  sweet  in  an  atmo- 
sphere so  inimical  to  healthful  moral  and 
physical  growth.  The  court — with  other 
thoroughfares  as  narrow  and  stunted  and 
vicious  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood — 
was  built  upon  part  of  an  estate  which  be- 
longed to  a  family  the  head  of  which  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  in  the  house 
in  which  Nansie  resided  a  cellar,  politely 
called  a  basement.  In  this  cellar  were  two 
rooms — one  back,  one  front.  The  back  room 
had  a  fireplace,  but  no  window ;  what  light 
filtered  into  it  was  filtered  through  a  pane  of 
glass  let  into  the  compartment  which  divided 
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it  from  the  front  room,  and  as  this  front 
room  itself  could  boast  of  but  one  window, 
the  light  it  supplied  to  its  neighbour  was  of 
-a  character  so  dismal  and  forlorn  as  scarcely 
to  relieve  the  darkness  into  which,  by  the 
laws  of  its  structure,  it  was  plunged.  But, 
indeed,  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  light  was 
the  bitterest  of  mockeries,  not  alone  because 
of  the  small  play  it  had,  but  because  of  the 
dust  and  cobwebs  which  covered  both  sides 
of  the  pane  of  glass.  In  this  back  room,  how- 
ever, lived  a  family  of  father,  mother,  and 
three  children,  all  pigging  together — there  is 
no  other  word  to  describe  it — in  the  narrow 
space  which  may  fitly  be  likened  to  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  They  had  certainly 
one  advantage — that  they  could  run  out 
when  they  pleased  and  breathe  the  foetid  air 
of  the  court,  and  thence  into  wider  thorough- 
fares where  the  air  was  not  vile  enough  to 
poison  them.  Had  this  opportunity  not 
been  theirs  they  would  have  died  in  a  week. 
The  social  station  of  the  head  of  this  family 
was  that  of  a  scavenger,  for  six  months  of 
the  year  out  of  work.  His  wife  occasionally 
got  half  a  day's  washing  to  do ;  the  children 
were  young  and  helpless,  and  the  life  they 
all  lived  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  To  describe  it  faithfully  would 
be  impossible  in  the  pages  or  columns  of 
any  respectable  journal,  the  details  were  so 
frightful  and  vile.  And  it  is  in  no  class 
spirit,  in  no  spirit  but  that  of  mournfulness 
and  amazement,  that  the  fact  is  repeated — 
that  the  virtual  owner  of  this  back  cellar  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  front  room  of  the  cellar  was  occupied 
by  a  cobbler.  The  window  which  supplied 
light  to  his  room  was  a  practicable  one, 
resembling  a  shutter  of  glass,  which  could  be 
put  up  and  taken  down  at  will ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  year,  in  fair  weather  or 
foul — except  upon  those  occasions,  which 
were  frequent  enough,  when  he  was  drunk — 
the  man  could  be  seen  by  passers-by  plying 
his  thread  and  awl.  Fortunately  for  him- 
self and  for  everybody  about  him,  he  was  a 
bachelor. 

There  were  two  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  front  occupied  by  a  "  baked-tater 
man,"  his  wife,  and  two  young  children. 
At  those  periods  of  the  year  when  baked 
potatoes,  with  their  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt,  were  not  in  request,  the  man,  being  a 
strict  Conservative,  was  idle,  allowing  his 
wife  to  accompany  a  friend  of  his,  who  drove 
quite  a  roaring  trade  in  fairly  good  neigh- 
bourhoods with  his  barrow  of  seasonable 
flowers.     For  this  labour  she  was  paid   in 


coin  one  shilling  a  day,  and  a  share  in  his 
bread  and  cheese  or  bread  and  meat,  as  well 
as  the  sundry  pots  of  beer  his  thirsty  soul 
demanded  in  his  peregrinations.  Their  two 
children  played  in  the  gutters,  being  not 
exceptional  in  this  respect,  because  most  of 
the  children  in  the  court  found  in  the  gutters 
a  veritable  Crystal  Palace  of  delights. 

The  back  room  on  the  ground-floor  was 
occupied  by  a  large  family — father,  mother, 
and  seven  children,  all  employed  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  and  often  from  night  till  morn- 
1  ing,  upon  the  manufacture  of  match-boxes, 
I  at  the  rate  of  twopence  three  farthings  a 
i  gross.    Their  united  earnings  never  exceeded 
i  fifteen  shillings,  often  were  less.     Thus  the 
:  grim  effort  to  make  both  ends  meet,  no  less 
I  than  their  close  and  long  hours  of  toil,  ren- 
dered them  white,  pinched,  haggard-looking, 
I  and  almost  fleshless. 

I      On  the  first  floor  front  lived  a  married 
I  couple  with  an  only  child.     The  man  had 
once  been  a  law  writer,  probably  not  a  very 
skilful    or    capable    scribe,    seeing   he   had 
never  been   able   to   save  a  penny.     How- 
ever, it  was  here  he  found  himself  plunged 
into  poverty's  depths  and  unable  to  follow 
his  calling,  the  muscles  of    his  right  hand 
,  being  paralysed.      The  wife  had  become  a 
!  shirt-maker,  and  was  assisted  by  her  child, 
■  a  girl  of  sixteen.     Neither  of  these  was  a 
skilful  workwoman,  and  after  the  payment  of 
their  rent  there  was  seldom  left  at  the  end 
of  the  week  more  than  seven  or  eight  shil- 
lings to  expend  in  food. 

The  first  floor  back  was  tenanted  by  a 
widow  with  two  children,  twins,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  old.  Being  unable  to  find  any 
other  means  of  living  she  had,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  drifted  into  the  rear  ranks  of 
the  ballet,  where  she  helped  to  fill  the  stage 
on  a  salary  of  two  shillings  a  night.  Com- 
mencing late  in  life  to  learn  to  dance,  there 
was  for  her  no  hope  of  promotion  in  the 
ranks.  Her  lot  was  hard  enough.  Heaven 
knows;  but  she  would  have  found  it  harder, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  leaving  her 
babes  every  night  for  a  good  many  hours 
together,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
the  law-writer's  wife  and  daughter,  who 
often  looked  after  them  when  the  mother 
was  absent 

In  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  which 
were  very  small  attics  with  slanting  roofs, 
lived  Nansie,  Kingsley,  and  their  daughter. 
Mr.  Loveday  took  his  meals  with  them,  but 
slept  elsewhere.  The  front  attic  was  used 
as  a  living  room  during  the  day,  and  as  a 
bed-room  during  the  night — the  shut-up  bed- 
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stead  being  sometimes  occupied  by  Kingsley 
alone  and  sometimes  by  Hester.  Altogether 
there  slept  in  this  small  house  twenty-eight 
persons.  The  frontage  of  the  house  was 
twelve  feet,  its  depth  twenty  feet;  and  it 
will  be  gathered  from  these  dimensions  how 
utterly  unsuitable  it  was  in  the  way  of  health 
and  morals  for  so  large  a  number  of  occu- 
pants. In  this  respect,  anything  more  vicious 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  yet  this  house 
was  but  one  of  many  built  upon  land  owned 
by  an  enormously  wealthy  man,  one  who 
helped  to  make  laws  for  the  social  regenera- 
tion of  the  people.  Were  the  facts  forced 
upon  his  knowledge  in  the  way  of  accu- 
sation, he  would  doubtless  plead  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances,  as  others  have  pleaded 
before  him ;  but  this  convenient  blindness 
to  the  truth  Avill  not  serve ;  this  convenient 
shifting  of  responsibilit}^  is  of  no  avail ;  an 
unfaithful  steward  he  has  been,  and  an  un- 
faithful steward  he  remains. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  Wilberforce 
Club,  and  the  members  mustered  in  force. 
Numbers  were  unable  to  obtain  admission, 
and  the  spaces  outside  the  room  in  which 
the  club  held  its  meetings  were  thronged  by 
working  men  and  lads,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  AVilberforce.  These,  although 
disappointed  at  being  shut  out,  did  not  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  shape  of  grum- 
bling, but  good-humouredly  accepted  the 
position  and  split  themselves  into  convenient 
knots  for  the  purposes  of  discussion. 

The  Wilberforce  was  a  working  man's 
club,  similar  in  its  nature  and  aims  to  the 
numerous  institutions  of  a  like  character 
which  exist  in  the  centres  of  labour  in  all 
the  great  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
It  commenced  with  small  beginnings,  the 
original  number  of  members  being  twelve, 
who  met  weekly  at  the  lodgings  of  one  or 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  poli- 
tical matters  affecting  themselves.  A  very 
short  time  passed  before  others  made  applica- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  join  the  band  of  twelve, 
and  then  the  idea  was  formed  of  organizing  a 
working  man's  club,  to  be  called  the  AVilber- 
force.  The  originator  of  this  movement  was 
a  man  of  strong  opinions,  by  trade  a  car- 
penter. He  was  a  ready  orator,  and  he  ruled 
over  his  followers  by  force  of  this  gift  as  well 
as  by  the  superior  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  the  movements  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  place 
upon  record  a  report  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  club  may  be  said  to  have  been  born. 


By  consent  of  a  licensed  victualler  it  was 
held  in  a  room  in  the  "  Three  Jolly  Butcher 
Boys,"  a  noted  public-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  were  some  thirty  persons 
present,  all  humble,  earnest,  hardworking 
labourers  in  different  crafts.  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew,   the    carpenter   and   initiator    of    the 

I  movement,  elected  himself  into  the  chair. 
"  We  are  only  a  scattered  body  as  yet,"  he 
said,  "  and  none  of  us  has  the  proper  autho- 
rity to  propose  and  second  a  chairman,  so  by 

!  your  leave" He  moved  to  the  head  of 

i  the  table  and  seated  himself.  Drawing  out 
his  two-foot  rule  he  used  it  as  a  mace  to  rap 
the  table. 

"  A  dozen  of  us,"  he  said,  rising  to  his  feet 
when  all  the  others  were  seated  and  silent, 
"  have  been  meeting  for  a  little  while  past 
at  one  place  and  another,  with  a  notion  that 

■  opening  our  minds  to  each  other  wouldn't 

'  do  any  harm.  That  has  been  proved ;  it 
has  done  good.  There  ain't  one  of  the  dozen 
who  don't  understand  the  rights  and  wrongs- 
of  things  better  than  he  did  before.  Now,, 
this  was  no  hole  and  corner  affair,  and  as  it's- 

I  got  about,  and  as  there's  a  wish  of  a  good 

I  many  others  to  join  us,  why,  I  say,  '  Join  us- 

I  and  welcome.' " 

I      There  was  a  murmur  of  approval,  and  a. 

I  general  rapping  of  knuckles  and  scraping  of 
feet  on  the  part  of  the  original  eleven. 

"  The  more  the  merrier,  I  say,"  continued 
Mr.  Bartholomew.  "  What  we  are  working 
for,  or  what  we  are  going  to  work  for,  is  the 
general  good  of  all  alike — in  a  fair  way,  mind  t 

Nothing  wrong,  nothing  violent " 

"  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  auditors. 
"Everything   constitutional.      ^Yhen   my 
wife  doesn't  agree  with  me,  I  don't  knock 

I  her  down,  as  brutes  do,  I  argue  with  her ; 

:  if  that  don't  make  her  agree  with  me,  I  keep 

\  on  arguing  with  her ;  and  if  she's  that  obsti- 
nate that  she  won't  agree  with  me  even  then^ 
I  go  on  arguing  with  her  ;  and  the  upshot  of 
it  is  that  I  fairly  wear  her  down,  and  in  the 

i  end  she's  bound  to  agree  with  me." 

Murmurs  of  approval  and  a  little  laughter 

I  from  the  audience,   Avith  here  and  there  a 

I  sotto-voce  remark,  "  Bartholomew  knows  what 
he's  about." 

"  Now,"  pursued  Mr.  Bartholomew,  "  that's 
what  I  call  constitutional.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  I  ain't  open  to  conviction  myself, 
but  when  a  man  knows  he's  right,  all  that 
he's  got  to  do  is  to  go  ahead — always  in  a 
constitutional  way.  Now,  there's  the  Go- 
vernment— it's  right,  or  it's  wrong.  If  it's 
right,  let  it  remain  as  it  is ;  if  it's  wrong,  it's 
got  to  be  altered." 


4 
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"It's  wrong,   that's  what  it   is,"   blurted 

t  a  working  man. 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew; "saying  it's  wrong  don't  make 
it  so.  We've  got  to  find  it  out  by  argument 
and  open  minds,  constitutionally,  and  that 
ain't  a  thing  for  to-night ;  and  it  ain't  a  thing 
that  can  be  settled  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year.  It'll  take  time,  because,  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  you  my  opinion,  that 
what's  got  to  be  done  is  no  trifling  matter ; 
it's  a  mighty  matter,  mates,  with  kings,  and 
queens,  and  princes,  and  princesses,  and  prime 
ministers,  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer, 
all  mixed  up  in  it.  Do  you  know  what  I 
call  those  ladies  and  gentlemen,  mates  %  I 
call  them  the  frillings.  The  solid  mass,  the 
real  body,  is  here."  He  gave  the  table  a 
great  thump  with  his  fist. 

"  Bravo,  Bartholomew  ! "  from  many 
voices.  "  We've  got  a  man  at  the  head  of 
us!" 

The  excitement  was  beginning  to  rise. 

"You  ain't  got  anybody  at  the  head  of 
you.  All  that  sort  of  thing — forming  our- 
selves into  an  institution,  election  of  officers, 
and  so  on — has  got  to  be  done.  We're  just 
now  having  a  little  friendly  chat  before  din- 
ner. Yes,  mates,  we  are  the  solid  body  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  struck  me  for  a  long  time 
past  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
ourselves  known  and  heard.  I  won't  quite 
say  that  it's  a  matter  of  mathematics,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  numbers.  Every  man  has  two 
arms  and  two  legs — except  those  that's  got 
wooden  ones — a  head  to  think,  and  often 
think  wrongly,  mind  you,  a  heart  to  love, 
and  a  stomach  to  fill,  which,  if  you  don't  fill, 
plays  the  very  devil  with  you.  There's 
something  in  Coriolanus " 

"Where's  that?"  cried  one,  interrupting 
the  other. 

"  'Where's  that,  BilU'"  echoed  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew. "It  ain't  a  'where'  at  all,  it's  a  who. 
Coriolanus  was  a  great  general ;  and  when 
the  institution  is  formed,  which  we  have  met 
to  night  to  form,  I  hope  you'll  read  about 
him  in  William  Shakespeare  ;  for  what  we're 
going  to  have  in  that  institution,  besides 
other  things  that's  got  to  be  settled,  is  books, 
mates." 

"  Hear,  hear." 

"And  papers." 

"  Hear,  hear." 

"A  little  idea  just  comes  to  my  mind. 
There's  a  good  number  of  men  in  the  world 
pretty  much  like  boxes,  shut  up  tight,  locked 
up  tighter.  We're  going  to  open  those  boxes ; 
we're  going  to  unlock  'em ;  we're  goin'  to  let 
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!  panes  of  glass  into  'em,  that  the  light  can  be 
I  seen  through." 

I       "  Bravo  !  bravo  !   bravo  !  "  from  all  parts- 
;  of  the  room. 

I  "  Because,  mates,  don't  you  make  any  mis- 
I  take.  The  fault  doesn't  lie  with  the  ladies 
!  and  gentlemen  I  made  mention  of  a  minute 
j  or  two  ago ;  it  lies  with  us,  and  if  we  don't 
I  help  ourselves — constitutionally,  mind — we 
[  can't  expect  anybody  else  to  help  us.  They're 
not  wrong.  I  don't  blame  'em,  much  " — and 
there  was  a  touch  of  humour  in  his  manner 
of  uttering  this  small  word  which  caused 
general  laughter — "I  blame  ourselves.  I 
was  saying  that  every  man  has  the  regula- 
tion number  of  limbs  and  members,  the  regu- 
lation measure  of  appetite,  the  regulation 
instincts,  sentiments,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,, 
and  I  was  going  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted 
that  you'll  find  something  in  Coriolanus  about 
the  stomach  which  rather  bears  upon  the 
point.  I  dare  say  there  ai'e  one  or  two  in 
the  room  who'll  remember  my  mentioning 
this  at  a  meeting  before  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, when  I  spoke  against  the  Conservative 
cancliclate.  It  was  a  Conservative  meeting,, 
and  the  hall  was  pretty  well  packed  with 
one-siders,  but  the  candidate — a  gentleman, 
mates — got  me  a  fair  hearing,  and  I  was 
listened  to.  Yes,  you  were  there,  and  you  " 
— pointing  to  two  in  the  room  who  nodded 
gravely.  "  Well,  when  I'd  done  about  this 
Coriolanus  and  the  stomach  business,  up 
gets  the  Conservative  candidate  and  says, 
'  I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt  that  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Bartholomew'  —  he  knew  my 
name ;  I  handed  it  up  to  him  on  paper,  not 

having  an  engraved  card " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  from  the  back  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  looked  severely  in  that 
direction,  and  said, 

"  What  are  you  ha  !  ha  !  ha-ing  about  ? 
Do  you  think  I  want  to  make  a  point  against 
gentlemen  who  carry  cards  ?  You're  mis- 
taken, though  perhaps  I  too  was  wrong  in 
the  way  I  put  it.  'I  don't  for  a  moment 
doubt,'  said  the  Conservative  candidate,  '  that 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  who  I 
hope  one  day  will  blossom  into  a  good  Con- 
servative ' — between  you  and  me,  mates,  that 
will  be  never." 
"  Hear,  hear." 

"  '  I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  is 
right  about  what  he  says  of  Coriolanus  and 
the  application  of  it.  I  don't  remember  the 
lines  myself,  but  I  will  take  them  from  him, 
and  I  will  give  him  an  answer  in  an  anec- 
dote. There  was  a  serpent  once,  a  regulation 
serpent,  a  twining,  slimy,  creeping,  crawling 
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reptile,  with  head,  and  tail,  and  all  other 
necessary  parts.  Now,  Mr.  Bartholomew 
knows  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature  for  serpents 
that  in  going  through  life  the  head  goes  first. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  old  the  serpent 
was  when  its  tail  arranged  itself  upon  what 
I  may  call  the  opposition  side.  It  said  to  the 
head,  "  Look  here,  I  ain't  going  to  be  dragged 
about  in  this  manner  all  day  long,  and  all 
night  long,  just  where  you  like  to  take  me. 
I  won't  stand  it.  It's  my  turn  for  an  innings ; 
fair  play  is  fair  play."  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  serpent  joined  in  the  argument,  and 
the  tail  was  so  noisy  and  blustering  that  it 
carried  along  with  it  every  bit  of  the  serpent  i 
but  the  head.  Now,  it  unfortunately  hap-  j 
pened,'  said  the  Conservative  candidate,  '  that  I 
this  particular  head  of  this  particular  serpent 
was  weak-minded  ;  anyhow,  it  was  foolish 
enough  to  say,  "  Put  it  to  the  vote,  and  I'll 
stand  by  it.  You  shall  decide  who  goes  first, 
the  tail  or  me."  It  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
it  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  the 
tail  was  right,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  an 
innings.  "Very  well,"  says  the  head,  "I  re- 
sign." Then  the  tail,  crying,  "  Come  along," 
took  command.  But  my  friends,'  said  the 
Conservative  candidate,  '  you  don't  need  to 
be  told — though  perhaps  it  will  enlighten 
Mr.  Bartholomew — that  the  eyes  of  a  ser- 
pent's body  are  in  its  head,  and  not  in  its 
tail,  and  that  as  the  tail  dragged  its  way 
along  it  couldn't  see  where  it  was  going. 
It  got  into  a  prickly  hedge,  and  when  the 
other  portions  of  the  body  felt  the  sting  and 
the  pain  they  cried  out,  "What  are  you 
about  f  "  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  answered 
the  tail,  working  its  way  out  of  the  prickly 
hedge,  "  I  am  new  to  the  business,  that's  all ; 
you  mustn't  mind  putting  up  with  a  mistake 
or  two — that's  only  fair,  you  know."  "  Yes, 
yes,"  said  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  "  go 
on,  go  on."  He  did,  and  came  to  a  part  of 
the  forest  where  there  was  a  smouldering 
fire.  Straight  into  this  fire  crept  the  tail, 
and,  maddened  with  the  pain,  crept  farther 
into  it,  hoping  to  escape,  and  in  less  than  no 
time  the  tail  and  the  other  rebellious  parts 
of  the  body  Avere  burnt  to  ashes.  The  head 
alone  remained.' " 

Mr.  Bartholomew  paused  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  said, 

"I  see  some  of  you  fidgeting  at  your 
pipes.  Fill  'em  and  smoke  'em.  We're  not 
regularly  formed,  and  whether  we  shall  always 
be  at  liberty  to  smoke  while  we're  talking  is 
a  matter  for  you  to  settle  by-and-by." 

The  pipes  being  filled  and  lighted,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  went  on. 


"  That  was  the  story  the  Conservative  can- 
didate told,  and  it  set  the  packed  meeting 
cheering  and  laughing  to  that  degree  that  I 
couldn't  get  in  another  word,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  settled.  But  the  Conservative 
candidate  made  a  great  many  serious  mistakes 
in  that  illustration.  He  intended  to  liken 
the  Government  of  England,  and  everybody 
else  in  it,  to  one  single  being,  whether  it  was 
beast,  bird,  or  fish  don't  matter,  because  it 
won't  do,  mates,  because  it  doesn't  apply. 
True  enough  there  must  be  a  head  of  all 
constituted  societies,  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but,  mates " 

And  here  the  speaker  rested  his  two  hands 
upon  the  table  and  bent  earnestly  forward. 

"We  who  are  governed  have  eyes;  we're 
not  like  the  serpent's  tail — we  can  see  where 
we're  going.  The  road  is  stretched  before  us, 
and  our  eyes  are  open.  The  serpent's  tail 
not  only  had  no  eyes,  he  had  no  brains — we 
have,  and  we  can  judge.  The  serpent's  tail 
not  only  had  no  eyes  and  no  brains,  it  had  no 
heart — we  have,  and  we  can  see,  and  judge, 
and  love,  and  sufl'er,  and  enjoy  with  as  large 
a  capacity  as  those  who  govern  us.  I  don't 
for  one  moment  believe  that  the  view  the 
Conservative  candidate  took — he  didn't  get 
in,  you  know,  mates — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  from  the  audience. 

"  Is  the  view  entertained  by  the  Con- 
servative party,  the  leading  members  of 
which  are  far  too  sensible  and  clever  to  put 
forward  such  narrow-minded  theories.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  they're  in 
the  main  looking  out  more  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  own  interests,  than  for  us  and 
ours.  That's  human  nature,  and  I  don't 
complain  of  it;  if  I  did,  it  would  be  in  a 
measure  like  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
our  own  feet,  because  one  of  the  objects  of 
this  meeting — the  principal  object,  I  may  say 
— is  to  look  after  ourselves  and  our  own 
interests,  which  we've  got  the  idea  has  been 
rather  lost  sight  of.  Now,  before  I  come  to 
the  -vvind  up  of  my  speech — it  has  been  a 
cjreat  deal  longer  than  I  intended  to  make 

it — " 


"  Not  a  bit  too  long,  Bart,"  was  the  general 
cry. 

"  Much  obliged,  mates.  Before  I  come  to 
the  end  of  it,  I  want  to  impress  one  thing 
upon  you.  All  over  the  world  there  are  to 
be  found  men  who  go  in  for  equality,  with  a 
capital  E.  Some  of  those  men  are  scholars, 
lots  of  'em  clever  and  talented ;  but,  mates, 
they've  got  a  warp  in  their  minds.  Such  a 
thing  as  'Equality'  ain't  possible.  If  it  was 
possible  to  establish  it  at  nine  o'clock  to- 
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night,  by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  it 
wouldn't  exist.  There  must  be  different 
degrees  among  human  beings,  there  must  be 
inequalities,  like  the  very  M^orld  we  live 
in,  which,  as  we've  been  taught  in  school, 
resembles  the  outside  of  an  orange.  But  our 
argument  is — because  I  suppose  we're  pretty 
well  agreed  upon  it — that  the  inequalities 
are  now  too  great,  and  require  to  be  rubbed 
down  a  bit.  It's  a  difficult  question,  and  it's 
got  to  be  treated  with  good  sense.  And 
now,  thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and 
the  meeting  being  regularly  opened,  we'll 
proceed  to  business." 

Mr.  Bartholomew  sat  down  amid  a  volley 
of  applause,  after  which  there  was  a  long 
silence,  he  being  really  the  only  practical 
man  among  them ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  only  man  who  had  practice  in 
this  kind  of  movement,  and  knew  how  to 
conduct  it. 

"  The  first  thing  we've  got  to  do,  you 
know,"  he  said,  looking  around,  "is  to  pro- 
pose a  resolution  forming  ourselves  into  a 
distinct  body.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  I  can't  propose  any  resolution ;  it  is 
for  one  of  you  to  do  it." 

"  All  right,  chairman,"  said  a  bold  boot 
and  shoemaker,  "  I  do  it." 

"  What  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

"  Propose  it,"  said  the  bold  boot  and  shoe- 
maker. 

"  Propose  what  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

"  That  we're  a  distinct  body,"  said  the 
bold  boot  and  shoemaker. 

"  I  seconds  it,"  said  another  boot  and  shoe- 
maker, starting  up  and  sinking  instantly  into 
his  chair,  covered  with  confusion.  It  was 
the  first  public  speech  he  had  ever  made. 

"  No,  no,  that  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew, "  you  must  put  it  in  words — under- 
standable words.  You  propose  that  we  form 
ourselves  into  a  working  man's  club.  That's 
your  proposition,  ain't  it  1 " 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  bold  boot  and  shoe- 
maker. 

"  And  you  second  it,"  said  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew, looking  at  boot  and  shoemaker  No.  2, 
who  faintly  nodded.  He  had  not  the  courage 
to  speak  again. 

"  It  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Richard  Chappel," 
:iid  Mr.  Bartholomew,  "  boot  and  shoemaker, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Blackmore, 
that  we  form  ourselves  into  a  working  man's 
club,  we  being  all  of  us  Liberals,  and  our 
chief  object  being  the  political  and  social 
advancement  of  working  men  generally. 
Those  in  favour  of  the  resolution  signify  it  in 

.e  usual  manner  by  holding  up  their  hands." 


■ 


Every  hand  was  held  up. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  chairman. 

Full  half  of  those  present  held  up  their 
hands. 

"  No,  no,  no,"  cried  the  chairman,  "  there 
must  be  something  wrong  here.  You,  Stokes, 
and  you,  Manning,  and  you.  Bill  Forbes,  and 
you  William  Blackmore,  who  seconded  the 
resolution,  all  voted  for  it,  of  course,  and  now 
you  vote  against  it.  You  can't  vote  two 
ways  J" 

Boot  and  shoemaker  No.  2,  with  a  white 
face,  whispered  something  in  a  neighbour's 
ear,  who  thereupon  said, 

"  Blackmore  says  he  always  votes  on  the 
contrary.     He  does  it  at  home." 

"  But  that  can't  be  here,"  said  the  chair- 
man ;  "we  must  all  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 
Are  you  in  favour  of  this  club  ? " 

"  Yes,"  every  man  cried. 

"Is  there  any  one  not  in  favour  of  it  V 

"No,"  every  man  cried. 

"Then  it's  carried,"  said  the  chairman, 
"unanimously.  Now  we  must  give  it  a 
name." 

Upon  the  face  of  every  man  present  dwelt 
a  pondering  expression,  the  general  just  in- 
terpretation of  which  would  be  vacuity. 
Half-a-dozen  put  their  fingers  to  their  brows, 
but  not  one  of  them  had  a  name  to  propose. 

The  ever-ready  chairman — and  be  it  here 
remarked  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  as  good- 
humoured  as  he  was  apt — rose  and  said, 

"  It  ain't  the  lightest  of  matters  to  give  a 
fit  name  to  such  a  club  as  ours. ,  I  think  I 
can  suggest  one." 

"  Bart's  the  cleverest  chap  in  the  country," 
said  one  of  the  audience.  "  He  ought  to  be 
Prime  Minister." 

Mr.  Bartholomew  resumed. 

"  I  don't  throw  it  in  your  teeth,  mates ; 
it's  only  a  matter  of  reading,  and  I  don't 
doubt  in  a  year  or  two  that  some  of  you  will 
know  as  much  as  me,  and  a  good  deal  more. 
I  don't  throw  it  in  your  teeth,  I  say,  that 
perhaps  none  of  you  ever  heard  the  name  of 
William  Wilberforce." 

They  looked  at  each  other,  and  shook  their 
heads. 

"  He  wasn't  a  working  man,  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman with  plenty  of  money  ;  born  a  gentle- 
man, and  bred  at  college.  But,  mates,  he 
was  a  man  who  saw  things  with  a  clear  eye, 
and  a  clear  heart  that  bled  at  the  sight  of 
oppression,  and  with  a  mind  steadfast  enough 
to  accomplish  what  it  was  set  upon.  It  is  to 
William  Wilberforce  that  we  may  say  we 
owe — not  only  tve,  but  all  mankind — the 
abolition  of  slavery." 
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Tremendous  applause. 

*'  I  don't  know  how  many  years  this  grand 
gentleman  worked  for  it — worked  and  fought 
for  it.  He  was  beat  over  and  over  again  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  he  stuck  to  his  guns,  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  had  the  good  news  brought  to 
him  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  Bill  was  carried.  He  was  a  man, 
and  every  Englishman  is  proud  of  him.  He 
was  a  man  because  he  worked  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  humanity,  and  if  any  one  here 
will  propose  that  our  club  be  called  the  '  Wil- 
berforce  Club '  I  don't  think  he  could  do  a 
much  better  day's  work." 


Up  jumped  a  dozen  and  proposed  it,  and 
the  chairman  conducted  the  question  to  an 
orderly  issue.  It  was  carried  that  the  title 
of  the  institution  should  be  the  "  Wilberforce 
Club."  Then,  pioneered  by  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, other  small  matters  of  detail  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  Present  subscription  of 
members,  one  penny  per  week,  and  the  first 
week's  subscription  was  paid  into  the  hands 
of  an  elected  treasurer.  Sub-committees 
were  appointed  to  form  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  club,  and  to  look  out  for  a  suitable 
room  in  which  to  gather  together.  And  then 
the  meeting  broke  up,  satisfied  and  gratified 
with  the  work  it  had  done. 
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IT  is  doubtful  whether  any  even  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  which  she  so  deeply 
loved  have  opened  as  many  prison  doors  to 
spirits  that  were  bound,  have  mollified  and 
soothed  as  many  broken  hearts,  and  brought 
light  to  as  many  that  sat  in  darkness,  pro- 
claiming the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  as 
did  Frances  Ridley  Havergal.  She  was  more 
than  a  bishop.  She  was  a  ministering  spirit, 
an  angel  of  the  Church,  a  guide,  a  friend,  a 
sweet  singer,  a  soother, a  stimulator,  a  teacher; 
though  she  never  w^ore  chasuble  and  cope  or 
stood  in  a  pulpit,  and  was  "  only  a  woman," 
as  ecclesiastical  systems  all  say — to  all  ap- 
pearance, too,  like  any  other  of  the  pleasant- 
faced  neatly  dressed  -women  we  see  walk- 
ing down  our  streets  with  a  little  basket  of 
grapes  for  a  sick  child ;  or,  a  better  comfort, 
the  grapes  grown  in  a  sister's  heart  and 
spoken  from  lips  of  love  to  some  anxious  mind 
in  the  loneliness  and  faintness  of  death. 

There  are  still  priests  "  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,"  as  well  as  those  which  are  after 
the  order  of  Aaron,  to  whom  all  Abraham-like 
hearts  pay  homage,  recognising  in  them  the 
sublime  baptism  and  grace  of  God :  beloved 
priests  of  the  heart,  in  robes  of  spiritual  light, 
who  are  known  by  their  serving  God  day 
and  night  continually,  like  their  unofficial 
comrades  in  heaven  with  the  censers  before 
the  throne.  They  get  out  of  bed  at  day- 
break and  dress  themselves  in  the  common 
dress,  busy  themselves  with  their  household, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem,  as  is  heaven's  law, 
yet  realising  deep  sisterhood  and  brotherhood 
with  the  town  and  the  world.  They  open 
sick  folk's  doors,  wish  them  good-day,  shed 
a  bit  of  heaven's  light  off  their  countenances, 


and  give  a  note  of  its  music  in  their  voices. 
They  bless  the  God  of  the  happy  thrush  that 
sings  in  the  sycamore-tree,  and  feel  pity  for  the 
distressed  lamb  bleating  for  its  lost  mother, 
and  love  wallflowers  and  marigolds.  All  the 
world  says  one  thing  to  them :  Love ;  lovdi 
God,  love  man,  love  all.     And  they  do  it.       | 

Miss  Havergal  was  one  of  these.  In  their 
common  dress,  warm  serge  in  winter,  cool 
gauze  in  summer,  with  bonnets  and  gloves, 
and  faces  pale  or  rosy  as  the  apple-blossom, 
they  work  signs  and  wonders  in  the  common 
life  of  common  people.  That  they  are  the 
children  of  God  is  seen  in  that  the  touch  of 
their  hand  can  still  a  strong  man's  groan. 

The  whole  creation  is  waiting  for  such : 
when  they  are  everywhere  all  groans  will 
cease.  It  is  not  sermons  of  God  that  waiting 
stricken  men  want,  but  "Sons  of  God  ;"  not 
preachings  is  it  that  shall  hush  the  world's 
cries  of  anguish,  it  is  life,  manifested  life. 
What  all  flesh  can  see  is  to  do  it  all.  Yet 
how  long  the  night !  how  weary  the  vigil ! 

No  one  was  ever  in  the  company  of  jNli 
Havergal  without  having  some  idea  of  that 
homely,  strong,  affectionate  power  which 
makes  the  real  servants  of  God  and  man  to 
which  we  allude.  Hers  was  a  woman's  hu- 
manity glorified  by  the  indwelling  of  Jesus. 
And  this  she  conveyed  to  her  writings, 
where,  now  that  she  is  gone,  it  is  found  as 
the  scent  of  the  gone  summer  is  in  the  vase 
where  the  dried  rose-leaves  are.  But  only 
those  who  saw  her  alive,  who  had  come  to 
some  point  where  there  was  nothing  between 
them  and  her,  where  there  was  free  fellow- 
sliip  and  interchange  of  soul,  can  understand 
how  the  love  of  God  had  given  to  her  face, 
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her  hand,  and,  above  all,  her  eyes  and  her 
voice,  the  hue  and  breath  of  heaven,  or  esti- 
mate what  have  been  the  extent  and  natiu^e 
of  her  life-work.  People  longed  to  be  like 
her,  not  for  safety,  not  for  heaven,  but  for 
joy  and  brightness. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  December,  1836,  that 
the  family  of  the  Rector  of  Astley,  AVorces- 
tershire,  came  and  stood  and  gazed  at  the 
little  stranger  newly  come  into  the  nurse's 
arms,  and  gave  her  a  family  welcome  to  their 
home,  a  little  crumpled-up,  soft,  murmuring, 
human  thing.  In  a  few  days  they  christened 
her,  and,  blending  her  godfather's  surname 
with  hers,  they  linked  her  with  the  good  and 
great  Bishop  Ridley  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  that  was  not 
the  event  of  her  life. 

We  gather  a  picture  of  her,  at  two  years 
old,  in  her  short  frock  and  ankle-strap  shoes 
and  little  white  socks,  a  small,  fair-com- 
plexioned  child,  with  curls  as  silky  and  waxen 
and  bright  as  the  yellow  threads  of  the  silk- 
worm's cocoon,  with  a  face  open  and  eager  as 
a  primrose,  and  a  clever  little  tongue  always 
going,  and  rather  "  rough  and  tumble  "  in 
her  frank  little  Avays.  She  had  none  of  the 
weariness  and  languor  and  unnatural  talk 
which  are  so  often  ascribed  to  the  "pious" 
child.  She  was  neither  maudling  nor  mopish. 
Her  limbs  were  always  moving,  her  heart 
was  always  bounding  and  free.  She  liked 
tree-climbing  and  wall-scaling,  and  clearly 
gave  her  mother  some  special  anxiety  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  her  will  and  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  that  boiled  so 
merrily  in  her  veins.  She  had  often  tears 
and  scars  and  bruises  for  her  liberties.  That 
she  should  have  ever  been  a  minister  to 
millions,  a  guide  of  heirs  of  salvation,  was 
not  an  idea  that  could  possibly  have  occurred 
to  anybody  seeing  her  on  the  top  of  a  wall 
where  she  sat  lecturing  little  Flora,  her  chief 
companion  and  pet,  on  the  beautifulness  of 
her  eyes,  and  would  she  not  like  to  come,  poor 
thing,  it  was  so  pleasant  to  be  up  on  a  wall. 

At  four  years  old  she  saw  a  dead  child ;  it 
said  nothing  to  her,  as  we  are  told  the  dead 
do  to  the  religiously  disposed  child.  She 
only  thought  it  "  very  sad  and  curious." 
Her  religion  came  to  her  in  her  own  consti- 
tutional way,  chiefly  through  sunbeams  fall- 
ing through  leafy  trees,  and  on  waving 
grasses.  God  was  so  good !  She  was  not 
yet  eight  years  old  when  toAvards  this  happy 
way  to  religion  she  was  led  by  Cowper's  line, 
"  My  Father  made  them  all."  Her  woman- 
hood's songs  all  ring  with  this  gladness  in 
jhs  and   brightness   which   marked   her 


Light  and  green  were 
It  was  her 
How 
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dawning  childhood 
her  companions  and  playmates. 
Father's  gifts  she  owned  and  enjoyed, 
good  was  God  ! 

Then  came  a  very  difTerent  note  from  the 
pulpit,  a  sermon,  which  muddled  her  little 
mind  for  years.  To  the  last  day  of  life 
indeed  she  never  wholly  forgot — it  startled 
her.  It  was  about  the  Father  she  had  begun 
to  see  in  the  pretty  orchard  blossoms  into 
which  she  climbed,  and  the  sunny  air  of  the  sky. 
He  had  a  terrible  judgment  and  hell,  she  was 
told,  to  which  for  one  sin  He  would  send 
everybody.  What  could  a  little  child,  in  a 
short  frock  and  with  a  sometimes  naughty 
heart,  up  in  a  tree  hope  from  One  like  that ! 
Henceforth,  God  was  no  more  the  God  of  her 
climbs,  and  her  swings  on  the  orchard 
boughs.  It  was  no  longer  the  terrible  thing 
to  fall  off  a  wall  on  to  the  ground  :  that  would 
not  be  the  end  of  it.  If  she  was  killed,  the 
fall  would  be  into  "  the  hand  of  the  living 
God  !  "  His  touch  !  It  was  a  fearful  thing  ! 
"The  sermon  haunted  me  day  and  night," 
she  says,  speaking  of  those  young  days. 
"  Xo  one  ever  knew."  Her  sunny  thoughts 
of  God  were  gone.  Hardness,  fierceness, 
terribleness,  these  He  was ;  and  they 
begot  a  child's  agony.  She  prayed  now 
"a  good  deal,  with  a  sort  of  fidget  and 
impatience,"  almost  angry  at  what  made 
her  so  unhappy.  That  name,  "  the  living 
God,"  haunted  her  as  no  stories  of  goblins 
haunt.  She  did  not  like  talking  about  Him. 
The  kindly  admonitions  of  her  mother  "  I 
utterly  abominated,"  she  says.  A  chapter  in 
the  Bible  became  "'a  terrible  bore."  "Sunday 
books"  roused  in  her  " uncomf ortableness." 
She  liked  to  pray  by  herself,  and  felt  "less 
naughty  "  and  soothed  by  the  exercise.  She 
went  through  all  this  torture,  a  child,  alone, 
with,  somehow,  the  Father  with  her,  through 
the  quiet,  every-day  beauty  of  trees  and  sun- 
shine. From  womanhood  she  looked  back 
with  envy  on  her  childhood's  vivid  sense  of 
nature's  beauty.  She  recollected  it  as  "a 
sort  of  unbearable  enjoyment."  But,  alas  ! 
all  too  early,  by  "  the  fearful  thing "  with 
which  (perverting  language  from  its  grand 
Pauline  use)  a  Mr.  Phillpotts,  in  Hallow 
Church,  scared  her  young  mind,  thoughts  of 
"the  goodness  of  God,"  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
which  lead  to  repentance  and  Calvary  and 
Heaven  were  almost  destroyed.  Hauntings 
I  of  "  Hell  and  judgment  "  were  substituted  to 
I  drive  her  there.  God's  world  was  not  the 
same  thing  to  her  now.  She  thought  of  the 
Maker  of  it  all  with  "  a  sort  of  fidget  and 
!  impatience." 
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It  was  by  a  long,  hard,  wilderness  way, 
by  places  of  dragons  and  valleys  of  desola- 
tion and  darkness,  that  her  feet  reached  at 
length  that  "green  hill "  where,  by  whatever 
path  he  goes,  man  looks  as  through  an  open 
lattice  on  to  the  face  of  that  mercy  which 
endareth  for  ever ;  and,  looking,  lives.  It 
was  there  that  she  found  what  are  the  hands 
in  which  all  living  live,  in  which  all  dying 
die — those  hands  of  the  living  God  :  not 
hard  hands,  like  the  hands  at  a  scaffold ;  not, 
as  she  had  thought,  hands  which  could  grip 
a  child  that  had  torn  its  frock,  in  climbing 
a  tree,  and  thrust  it  for  sin  into  hell ;  but  a 
tender  hand,  tender  as  the  hand  that,  when  she 
was  two  years  old,  had  lifted  her  on  a  father's 
knee,  and  held  her  affectionately  to  his  side, 
while  he  read  the  Scriptures  at  family  prayer. 
It  was  all  peace  to  be  in  His  hands ;  His  hands 
were  in  Christ's.  Those  wounded  hands 
were  His.  It  was  all  wonderful !  Yet  was 
it  pain — sublime  pain  to  be  in  them,  so 
wounded  for  our  transgressions. 

All  the  while  nobody  seems  to  have  sus- 
pected that  she  had  any  religious  life  at  all. 
Millions  of  children  live  the  same  kind  of 
lonely  seeking  after  God.  They  are  called 
"naughty"  at  home,  that  is  all;  they  are  told 
of  hell  at  church  or  Sunday-school ;  or,  at  best, 
of  a  God  who  has  not  one  characteristic  which 
moves  a  little  child^s  heart  to  music.  God 
knows  them  well,  sees  them  on  their  knees 
at  night,  feels  for  their  little  spirits  in  prison, 
which  nobody  "visits."  And  so  they  go 
for  years,  till  faith  dies.  God  will  have  a 
reckoning  for  all  such.  They  have  been  so 
"fidgeted,"  and  made  so  "impatient."  They 
have  been  "haunted,"  and  " harassed,"  and 
"crossed."  Of  the  God  who  is  as  full  of 
tenderness  to  a  child  as  a  father  is  full  of 
tenderness  to  his  baby  daughter,  they  never 
hear  :  the  God  and  Father  of  the  preaching 
and  faith  of  Jesus,  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  to  Him  they  are  wholly  strangers. 
Ideas  of  superstition,  of  Judaism,  and  of 
paganism,  these  arc  allowed  to  wear  His 
name.  In  the  little  girl  Havergal's  mind 
there  was  one  "very  pious  clergyman  and 
shining  Christian,"  whose  guidance  she  longed 
for;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  discerned 
this.  His  piety  and  shining  did  not  work 
that  way.  She  ventured  once  to  hint  to  one 
of  her  father's  curates  that  she  was  "  so  un- 
happy." He  comforted  her  by  explaining 
that  it  was  probably  the  eifect  of  the  removal 
to  a  new  vicarage,  and  would  doubtless  go 
off. 

But  neither  the  silence  of  the  clergy  nor 
their  lack  of  understanding  when  they  spoke 


destroyed  the  child's  vague  feeling  after  God 
if  haply  she  might  find  Him  and  get  over 
and  rid  of  the  horrible  "  uncomf ortableness '^ 
of  the  thought  of  Him.  It  was  the  Henwick 
Rectory  garden  it  seems  that  kept  her  hoping. 
Its  trees  and  grasses  were  "the  fii^t  pleasant 
leaf  in  God's  lesson  book,"  she  says.  And 
the  second  seems  to  have  been  "  clouds  and 
sky/'  which,  when  shut  in  a  town  rectory, 
she  "  could  see  from  her  window."  She  did 
not  moon  and  dream  over  them.  She  simply 
looked  at  them,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
between  her  and  them.  She  understood 
them.  They  were  God's  clouds  and  sky. 
Yet  she  was  hindered  from  fellowship  with 
their  Maker  and  hers,  and  was  wretched 
in  her  little  self,  and  cried  bitter  tears  about 
it.  "My  general  notion  was,"  she  says, 
"  that  I  didn't  love  God  at  all ;  and  was  very 
bad  and  wicked  altogether."  So  she  was 
taught.  "  I  thought,"  she  says,  "  that  if  I 
went  on  praying  very  much,  something  would 
come  to  me  and  change  me  all  at  once,  and 
make  me  like  many  whom  I  read  about." 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  millions  of  children 
to  be  thus  sent  to  the  treadmill  and  pur- 
gatory of  souls  by  pulpit  messages.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  was  one  among  the  most 
pitiable  of  the  number.  Children  in  prison  I 
Babies  almost,  condemned  felons !  whom 
those  who  have  condemned  in  their  wild 
general  way  neither  know  nor  heed.  What, 
alas !  were  the  lambs  to  these  shepherds  1 
Were  they  shepherds  ?  For  whom  were 
their  bosoms  ?  Yet  they  kept  the  sheep  of 
my  childhood. 

"Waving  boughs  and  golden  light  always 
touched  and  quieted  me,  and  spoke  to  me, 
and  told  me  about  God,"  she  says.  The 
pulpit  fretted  her.  These  "touched  and 
quieted  "  her  with  a  peace  which  the  haunt- 
ings  of  that  sermon  had  not  power  wholly  to 
break. 

Surviving  blight  and  silence  Avith  every 
year,  her  thought  of  God  grew  in  sweetness 
and  strength,  and  at  times  a  really  divine 
smile  transfigured  it.  She  had  left  home  for 
school  before  she  entered  into  rest  in  God, 
found  her  sin  and  infirmity  but  inspirations 
to  a  great  love.  His  mercy  and  peace,  the 
fulness  of  a  great  joy — came  in  short  to  be 
content  with  the  sufficiency  of  God.  Her  joy 
then  was  unspeakable. 

Strange  to  say  it  was  a  school-girl  who  led 
her  to  it,  and  her  school-mistress,  at  a  board- 
ing-school to  which  she  went  in  her  four- 
teenth year.  It  was  like  the  breaking  of  a 
heavy  frowning  sky  and  the  falling  out  of 
it  of  sunbeams.    A  soul  in  conscious  sublime 
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peace  through  knowing  God  in  Jesus  shone 
out  of  her  mistress's  very  countenance.  Her 
school  was  full  of  the  soft  joyous  light,  and 
the  warmth  in  which  spiritual  life  grows  like 
herbage  in  the  summer.  Summing  up  all 
she  had  heard  through  life,  she  gives  the 
place  of  pre-eminence  to  a  certain  "little 
heaven-taught "  school-fellow's  words. 

The  lovely  and  beloved  vision  which  broke 
upon  her  then,  she  ever  after  beheld,  and 
ever  after  sang  to  the  world.  Glad  crowds 
have  listened  to  the  music  of  her  happy  soul 
in  mansion  and  in  garret,  and  it  will  be  long 
before  its  last  strain  dies  away.  She  had 
known  what  it  was  to  lose  her  little  child- 
hood's moorings,  to  drift  in  her  little  boat 
of  life  out  into  the  dark,  unknown  troubled 
sea,  helpless,  friendless.  She  had  lifted  her 
eyes  with  unconscious  appeal  to  God,  and 
He  had  delivered  her  out  of  all  her  trouble. 
And  she  set  herself  in  all  her  hymns  to  sing 
perplexity  and  trouble  away,  especially  from 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  which  divide  their 
souls  from  God. 

Her  gifts  were  of  rhyme  and  music.  Her 
hymns  and  lyrics  were  full  of  the  aflectionate- 
ness  and  brightness  and  freedom  of  a  soul 
which  has  found  its  way  out  of  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death.  She  could  play  a  great 
part  of  many  oratorios  through  from  memory, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  give  herself  to  meetings 
of  rich  or  poor,  wherever  she  could  lead  men 
into  her  marvellous  light. 

She  has  many  themes  it  is  true — Calvary, 
plans  of  salvation,  blossoms,  and  harvests, 
and  providence ;  children,  old  age,  life,  and 
death ;  but  they  are  all  but  rounds  of  a 
ladder  on  which  angels  ascend  and  descend 
between  man  and  the  bright  vision  of  Him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  to  which  her 
schoolfellows  had  once  pointed  her. 

A  girl  she  still  remained.  Her  father's 
name  for  her  was  "  Little  Quicksilver." 

She  finally  reached  her  confirmation  day. 
When  at  the  service  she  sank  on  her  knees, 
she  revealed  in  her  spontaneous  prayer — "My 
God,  oh,  my  oivn  Father ;  thou  blessed  Jesus, 
my  own  Saviour ;  thou  holy  Spirit,  my  own 
Comforter  " — the  chief  characteristics  of  her 
relations  to  God.  The  very  Trinity  was 
good  to  her,  it  gave  her  so  many  friends. 
,  It  was  a  mystery  of  tenderness,  near  and 
famihar,  as  loving  home  and  beloved  kin. 
God  was  owned  by  her  with  a  child's  afFec- 
tionateness.  She  loved  Him  much  as  she 
loved  her  mother  or  her  favourite  school- 
fellow :  familiarly  but  without  familiarity ; 
with  the  bounding  heart  and  ecstasy  of  a  girl. 


upon  her  wickedness,  but  a  Father  looking 
down  pathetically  upon  her,  as  her  father 
had  looked  down  upon  her  in  bed  for  weeks 
almost  blind  and  in  darkness  from  severe 
erysipelas  in  her  face. 

There  is  something  which  tomes  of  theo- 
logy and  "Plans  of  Salvation,"  and  "Guides 
through  Life  to  Immortality,"  cannot  give  in 
that  word  "  own  "  as  applied  to  God.  With 
that,  we  may  go  and  sing  at  our  daily 
work,  and  cut  flowers  from  the  beds  of  para- 
dise. 

With  that,  Frances  Ridley  Havergal's 
young  girl  and  woman's  heart  was  ever  full^ 
and  with  that  she  had  all  things  ;  her  friends, 
her  foes,  her  world.  And  of  Him,  to  them  ally 
she  must  sing.  Never  through  life  could  she 
be  silent.  On  her  knees  at  her  confirmation 
she  wondered,  could  she  be  too  familiar  with 
the  great  spirit  we  call  God  ?  Was  she  too 
confident  ?  She  was  fearful  that  she  was. 
But  Jesus  had  come  and  He  loved  her  well. 
So  she  could  not  think  of  God  as  in  any  way 
aloof  from  her ;  nor  could  she  cease  to  call 
Him  in  tender  afFectionateness  her  oivn,  or 
be  afraid. 

It  is  this  power  of  simple  faith  of  Jesus 
which  casts  out  all  Pagan  notions  of  deity, 
and  banishes  darkness  and  lies  and  hauntings, 
and  teaches  the  heart  to  say  fearlessly  and 
nothing  doubting,  "  Oh  God,  my  own  Father." 
And  one  naturally  does  the  best  things  for 
Him,  and  tries  to  live  worthy  of  such  beloved 
goodness.  And  none  are  too  young  to  feel 
it.  Little  children  and  the  God  and  Father 
of  Jesus  can  live  together,  as  they  live  with 
their  earthly  father  and  their  little  neigh- 
bour over  the  way.  It  is  not  His  God  that 
makes  such  havoc  of  the  fairest  hopes  and  joys 
of  childhood  as  did  that  to  which  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal  awoke  when  she  was  not 
yet  in  her  sixth  year. 

Her  life  after  she  was  reconciled  to  God 
by  knowing  what  He  was  in  Jesus,  was 
filled  with  the  loveliest  love  and  visions.  It 
was  comparatively  an  eventless  life,  flowing 
like  a  river  always  busy,  always  onward, 
always  full,  sometimes  overflowing.  No 
matter  through  what  channel  it  dragged  its 
course,  or  beneath  what  skies.  As  she  lay 
upon  her  death -bed,  at  forty-two  years  of 
age,  her  one  passion  was  for  the  Jesus  she 
loved.  She  dreamed  of  Him  as  she  fell 
asleep.  She  almost  sang  herself  to  sleep  to 
the  words^ — 

"  Guilty,  lost,  and  helpless. 
Thou  hast  made  me  whole." 

It  seemed  almost  a  visible  meeting  with 
her  king. 
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•  <> 


A  jSoy  ai}d  qirl  by  1^  Wide  Hue  sea 
Srf  close  l0getber,^dY?l}ispered  bW; 
pe  WQS  a  ^eaiTQer,  apd  s©  was  sl^e, 
\)  tt}e  b^py  sunQr^ers  ©f  lom  a^a 
H<2  noeaot  te  jrow  up  s©  s1ra)q,s©  wise, 
^%       ^'tf  Y/eilli)  eipd^^ie  sbeuld  cen^e  at  bis  call; 
Sbe  looked  st  l^irp  \#)  l^er  sl}ir)in5  eyes, 
Sn^iled  ^r^d  believed  it  all ! 


%. 


A  no^n    and  w0n)Gtr) 
Sat    side    by    side 

VVr)er)    life   wers    r)ew; 
pis    Voice    was     soft 

As    Ibe    quiet    tide, 
Ar)d     l©Ve,     t)e    said, 

St)©uld   fee    atways  true; 
St)e     looked    at   bino 

^f)  t)er  Iruslful   eyes 
(Tbe   tears  b<2fd  ^albered, 

Jleady   to    fall), 
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AiAir)  ber  3leidr)ess  €ir)d  sweet  surprise, 

Sijbed— ar)d  feelieVed  tt  all ! 
^})z  801)3  4  ^    suiT)rr)er  W0FS?e  is  sweet. 

It  seeks  t^e   sar)d  wil})  a  ter)der  kiss; 
Tbe  girls  l^rf  sit  oi)  l^e   sui}i}y  seat 

Lister),  ar)d  ip^&^Q  ©f  a  world  ©f  bliss; 
Ar)d  Jie  wt)0  b^s  b0ur)d  llje  waters  ;^st, 

Ai)d[  z^zY)  watches  ti)^  sparrow's  fall, 
K)0ws  eVery  ll^eugbt,  ar)d  fron)  ;prst  to  last, 

Gares  for   ^ese    irz<m)zvs  all. 
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By  archdeacon  FARRAR,  D.D. 


ONE  evening,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  I  was  seated  on  one  of  the 
topmost  of  the  ruined  seats  of  the  Colosseum. 
It  was  a  Friday,   and  the  winter  sun  was 
beginning  to  set.     It  happened  that  I  was 
absolutely   alone   in   the    mighty   building, 
enjoying  the  stillness  of  unbroken  thoughts. 
In  such  a  scene,  at  such  an  hour,  it  was  easy 
to  understand  how  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum 
had  suggested  to  Gibbon  the  great  subject  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Still  more  immediately  might  the  spectacle 
suggest  a  history  of  the  Rise,  and  alas  !  also 
of  the  Corruption  of  the  Christian  Faith.     It 
scarcely  required  an  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  call  up  in  that  "  noble  wreck  in  ruin- 
ous  perfection,"  the   vanished   scenes   with 
which  it  has  been  connected.     It  was  easy 
to  people  the  vast  oval  with  ninety  thousand 
spectators   on   some  festal   day ;  to  see  the 
citizens  in  their  white  togas  and  garlands  ; 
the  twenty  rows  of  knights  with  their  gold 
rings ;  the  senators  with  the  silver  crescent 
on  their  shoes,  and  the  broad  purple  stripe 
which  marked  their  dignity ;  the  Vestal  Virgins 
in  their  chair  of  state ;  the  Emperor  himself 
in  the  podium  near  the  spot  where  now  lie 
the  two  marble  columns,  the  lictors  with  their 
fasces,    the  soldiers  with  their  ensigns,  the 
courtiers  in  their  splendid  array,  the  foreign 
princes   in    their    gorgeous    eastern   robes, 
grouped   round   the   gilded  or  ivory  chair. 
And  now  the  gallant  show  of  the  gladiators, 
in    their    rich    and    varied    accoutrements, 
marches  into  the  arena;  and  standing  beneath 
the  Imperial  box  with  uplifted  arms,  these 
brave  men  utter  with  unshaken  voice  the 
grim  farewell,   "Hail,  Caesar;   we  who  are 
about  to  die  salute  you."  All  daylong  streams 
the  terrible   libation   of  human  blood ;    the 
very  air  seems  full  of  the  crimson  dew  and 
heavy  fume  of  slaughter.     Now  the  retiarius 
flings  his  net  with  dexterous  aim,  and  the 
mirmillo  escapes  his  throw  with  a  bound  of 
splendid    agility;    now  the    blows    of    the 
targeteer  {parmularius)  rain  fast   upon   the 
large  scutum  of  the  Samnife ;  now  the  anda- 
bafce    excite     roars    of    laughter    as    they 
fight  bhndfold  in  their  eyeless  helmets ;  or 
there  is  a  degrading  combat  between  negroes, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old ;  or  between 
women  and    dwarfs ;   or  between  deformed 
combatants.     The   air  is   rent  with   shouts 
and  counter-shouts,  and  as  the  yell  of  habet 
(he  has  it !)  marks  the  infliction   of  some 


'  terrible  wound,  the  poor  wretch  drops  his 
shield  and  raises  his  arm  to  implore  the  pity 
of  the  people.     But  already  the  brutal  popu- 
lace is  drunk  with  blood,  and  maddened  with 
the  hideous  fascination  of  the  spectacle  in 
which   human    beings    like  themselves    are 
stabbed  or  hewn  to  pieces  before  their  eyes. 
In  vain  the  strong   youth  has  fought,  and 
bravely  fought,  his  best.     It  is  enough  that 
he  has  been  defeated ;  and  too  often  the  up- 
turned thumb  marks  the  remorseless  decree 
even  of  youths  and  women  that  the  defeated 
gladiator  is  to  die."^'     And  often  many  pairs 
of  gladiators  are  matched  in  herds  {gregatim) 
against  each  other,  and  the  people  witness  a 
pitched  battle,  gloating  on  all  the  horror  in 
perfect  safety  and  with  all  the  sensual  volup- 
tuousness which  revels   in  scenes  of  blood. 
At  last  they  are  tired  of-  this  and  vent  their 
satiety  in  shouts  of  "  Why  doesn't  he  die 
willingly  1 "    "  Why  does  he  rush  so  timidly 
upon  the  sword  ?  "  "  Slay  him  !  burn  him  ! 
beat  him  !"t  What  else  are  the  poor  wretches 
for  ?    They  are  either  slaves,  or  death-doomed 
criminals;  or  if  not,   like  lawful  gladiators 
they    have  taken  the  oath  to  their  lanista 
to  be  burnt,  bound,  beaten,  stabbed  as  the 
occasion  may  require.     Besides,  it  has  been 
announced  as  a  special  feature  in  the  hand- 
bills to-day  that  the  fights  are  to  be  without 
quarter.  J   The  attendants  go  round  and  touch 
the  fallen  with  a  hot  iron  to  see  if  they  are 
dead  or  not.     Then  there  is  a  pause.     For 
a  moment  the  spectators  whose  fierce  parti- 
sanship has  been  excited  to  the  uttermost 
are  allowed  to  rest.     Odours  of   wine  and 
saffron    are   sprinkled   among   them,    while 
troops  of  attendants  in  gay  dresses  are  strik- 
ing their  iron  hooks  into  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  gladiators,  and  dragging   them  along 
to   the    spoliarmm,  which  is  already  nearly 
choked  with  corpses  ;  and  young  boys  rake 
the  ground,  and  Ethiopian   slaves   sprinkle 
white   sawdust  or  sand  over  those  crimson 
patches  and  ghastly  stains  which  make  the 
soil  so  slippery.     Then  the  gates  of  the  wild- 
beast  cages  are  suddenly  drawn  up  and  out 
leap  a  multitude  of  lions,  bears,  tigers,  pan- 
thers, and  wild  boars,  goaded  to  mad  excite- 
ment by  fear  and  famine  and  torture,  to  tear 
each  other  to  pieces  before  the  throng.     And 
after  that  some  miserable  wretch,  dressed  up 

•  The  Christian  poet  Prudentius  expressly  mentions  this 
touch  of  horror. 
+  Seneca,  Ep.  7. 
t  Sine  missione. 
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as  Mucins  Scsevola,  burns  his  hand  in  the 
flame  without  a  cry ;  or  in  the  guise  of  Her- 
cules mounts  the  mimic  funeral  pyre  and  is 

fi    consumed  to  ashes;  or  in  the  character  of 

SJ  Laureolus  is  hung  to  a  cross  and  devoured 
by  beasts.  Or  another  wretch  is  burnt  in  the 
tunica  molesta,  a  robe  smeared  with  pitch; 
or  another  is  tied  to  a  stake  and  mangled  by 
a  hungry  bear ;  or  others  are  covered  with 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  are  hunted  down 
by  packs  of  dogs  ;  or  amid  wild  screams  of 
"The  Christians  to  the  lions"  some  old  man  or 
gentle  maiden  stands  immovable  before  the 
Libyan  lion's  spring,  amid  the  derision  of  the 
savage  multitude.     At  last  the  sun  sets  upon 

3  the  ghastly  Roman  holiday,  in  which  the 
myriads  of  citizens  have  been  full  fed  with 
the  sestheticism  of  anguish  and  butchery, 
and  go  home  to  their  banquets  intoxicated 
with  the  fumes  of  slaughter,  the  poison  of 
sensuous  cruelty  throbbing  in  their  blood, 
without  one  sigh  for  the  waste  of  all  that 

I  splendid  human  life,  that  strength  and  beauty 
and  courage  and  heroic  skill  and  human 
passion.  Were  they  all  fiends  1  No ;  but 
"  damned  custom  "  had  so  brazed  their  hearts 
that,  swept  by  a  common  and  contagious 
passion,  they  were  callous  to  the  guilt  in- 
volved in  this  horrible  hecatomb  of  cruelty 
and  crime.  They  were  not  fiends  but  they 
were  Pagans. 

Yet  so  overwhelming  was  the  excitement 
of  these  shows  that  as  we  find  again  and 
again  from  the  complaints  of  the  Fathers, 
even  Christians  found  it  very  hard  to  wean 
themselves  from  the  contamination  of  being 
present  at  them.  Augustine  tells  how  the 
young  Alypius,  afterwards  a  fellow  bishop 
of  his  own  in  Africa,  then  a  law-student  at 
Rome,  was  dragged  to  the  games  by  force  by 
some  of  his  gay  companions  and  determined 
that  he  would  close  his  eyes  and  see  nothing. 
Alas !  he  did  not  close  his  ears.  At  some 
wild  sudden  shout  of  the  frantic  multitude 
he  opened  his  eyes,  drank  in  the  frightful 
spectacle,  became  instantly  intoxicated  with 
the  scent  and  sight  of  blood,  gazed  as  eagerly 
and  shouted  as  madly  as  the  Pagans  round 
him,  and  was  once  more  for  a  time  absorbed 
into  the  vortex  of  heathen  cruelty.  To  such 
temptations  were  young  Christians  then 
exposed  ! 

But  my  visions  and  reveries  that  evening 
were  broken,  for  I  saw  a  humble  procession 
entering  the  amphitheatre,  and  treading  the 
soil  reddened  by  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It 
was  a  procession  of  the  Brothers  of  Pity  who 

Ie  going  to   hold   their  little   service  in 


and  ravage  to  which  for  centuries  it  had  been 
subjected.     Pope    Benedict    XIV.    in    1750 
dedicated   it   to    the    martyrs,    and    placed 
round  it  the  fourteen   pictures  which  mark 
the  legendary   "  stations  "  of  the  Via  crucis, 
and  a  service  is  held  there  every  week.     A 
Capucin  monk  walked  at  the  head,  and  the 
little  congregation,  chiefly  composed  of  women, 
followed  him ;  and  with  them  were  the  Fra- 
ires  MisericordicB  in  their  brown  serge  robeSy 
and  hoods  which  only  leave  the  eyes  visible. 
Many  of   the  women   had   just  come  from 
marketing,  and  had   their   baskets  of   eggs 
and   vegetables   with   them ;    but    mingled 
among  them,  and  kneeling  side  by  side  with 
them  on  the  short  grass,  were  the  Princess 
Corsini  and  the  Princess  Borghese,  and  some 
of  the  noblest  ladies  in  Rome.     They  sang  a 
wailing   sort  of  litany  between  each   "sta- 
tion," and  before  each  picture  they  stopped 
for  a  prayer,  and  a  few  words  from  the  monk. 
It  was  a  scene  which   I  could  not  forget. 
The  setting  sun  was  throwing  long  shadows 
of  the  arches  over  the  worshippers  kneehng 
on  the  grassy  floor,  and  the  sounds  of  the 
low  chant  were  mingled  with  the  conf  use>^ 
softened  murmur   of   the    city    outside  the 
walls.     And  what  a  cycle  of  history  did  the 
scene  summarise  and  illustrate  !     It  recalled 
the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  their 
day  of  superlative  exaltation ;  the  days  of 
the  martyrs  when  Christianity  was  an  illegal 
religion ;  the  calumnies  and  execrations  which 
led  to  the  wild  cries  for  vengeance  upon  the 
innocent.     Captive  Jews  were  employed  by 
thousands  in  the  construction  of  that  huge 
amphitheatre,  and  if  the  legend  be  true,  a 
martyr,  Gaudentius,  was  the  architect.     Its 
ruin   is   a   witness   of   how   the   irresistible 
might  of  weakness  had   shaken  the  world, 
until    the  labarum,  with    its   monogram    of 
Christ,  had  routed  the  dragons  and  eagles  of 
imperial  Rome.     The  Emperor  retired  before 
the  irresponsible  majesty  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  and  the  faith  of  Christian  Rome  passed 
through  many  phases  of  worldliness  and  cor- 
ruption.    Yet  the  inmost  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity has  survived  as  a  power  of  salvation 
amid    numberless    vicissitudes.     The   scene 
which  was  passing  before  my  eyes  showed 
that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  still  potent  to 
inspire  the   sense  of   brotherhood,  of    pure 
devotion,  of  illimitable  hope.     What  groans 
of  death,  what  cries  of  fury  had  once  awaked 
the  echoes  which  now  murmured  to  gentle 
Christian  hymns  !   what  gorgeous   pageants 
of  merciless  tyranny  had  swept  across  the 
sod  now  pressed  by  those  humble  knees  ! 
This  great  Flavian  amphitheatre  did  not 
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witness  the  brutalities  which  marked  the  first 
Neronian  persecution  and  struck  forth  from 
the  indignant  soul  of  the  Son  of  Thunder  the 
impassioned  reverberation  of  the  Apocalypse. 
It  was  not  then  built  when  Nero,  the  wild 
beast  from  the  sea,  was  wallowing  in  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs.  It  was  not  here  but 
in  the  theatre  that  Nero  gazed  through  the 
hollowed  emerald  which  he  used  as  an  eye- 
glass, at  the  hapless,  pathetic  procession  of 
Christian  maidens  and  matrons,  as  in  the 
dishonouring  guise  of  the  Danaides,  they 
passed  across  the  stage  to  be  stabbed,  after 
we  know  not  what  outrage  and  insult,  by 
some  actor  dressed  as  Lynceus.  It  was  not 
here  that  robed  liked  the  fabled  Dirce,  they 
were  torn  asunder  by  bulls  or  horses.  It  was 
in  his  own  garden  that  the  monster  of  lust 
and  blood  drove  about  in  the  costume  of  a 
charioteer  when  the  ghastly  darkness  was 
illuminated  by  living  torches,  of  whom  each 
was  a  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire. 

When  the  sacred  line  of  the  Julii  and  the 
Claudii  had  come  to  an  end  by  Nero's  shame- 
ful suicide,  three  phantom  Emperors — Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius — flitted  for  a  moment  across 
the  blood-stained  stage  of  the  Empire.  After 
that  the  bourgeois  Flavian  Emperors — a  father 
and  his  two  sons — sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars.  More  room  to  witness  the  specta- 
cles was  a  public  necessity,  and  about  A.D. 
77  Vespasian  began  this  colossal  structure, 
draining  for  the  purpose  the  lake  which 
Nero  had  made.  While  still  but  half  finished 
it  was  dedicated  in  A.D.  80  by  Titus,  with 
games  at  which,  after  a  sham  sea-fight, 
and  gladiatorial  show,  five  thousand  Avild 
animals,  and  four  thousand  tame  are  said  to 
have  been  butchered  by  that  "  delight  of  the 
human  race."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
among  the  victims  of  that  day  were  many 
Jews  who  had  been  doomed — 

"  To  swell,  slow  pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side, 
The  Stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride ; 
To  flesh  the  lion's  ravenous  jaws,  and  feel 
The  sportive  fury  of  the  fencer's  steel." 

The  vast  building  was  finished  by  his  brother 
Domitian  in  A.D.  81. 

No  one  made  more  use  of  the  ghastly 
capacities  of  the  building  than  Trajan,  who 
though  he  was  called  Optimus  Princeps  and 
regarded  as  an  ideal  Emperor,  was  stained 
with  cruelty  and  passions  of  dishonour.  The 
shows  were  exhibited  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence hitherto  unequalled.  Wild  beasts  were 
supplied  for  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome  by  a 
tribute  known  as  the  vedigal  cedilicium,  and 
the  Soudan  and  other  parts  of  Africa  were 
ransacked  to  provide  lions,  tigers,  and  even 


giraffes  and  elephants,  while  wild  bulls  and 
other  savage  creatures  were  imported  in  large 
numbers  from  other  provinces. 

Yet  there  is  only  one  Christian  martyr  of 
whom  we  can  assert  by  name  and  with  rea- 
sonable certainty  that  he  perished  in  the 
Colosseum.  This  was  Ignatius.  The  earliest 
Acts  of  his  martyrdom  are  indeed  late,  perhaps 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  contain 
historical  reminiscences,  and  their  probability 
is  supported  by  his  undoubtedly  genuine 
letter  to  the  Romans.  His  Acts  tell  us  that 
after  his  memorable  journey  from  Antioch 
with  the  ten  soldiers  whom  he  calls  his  "  ten 
leopards,"  he  arrived  at  Rome  towards  the 
close  of  the  public  games  on  a  day  known  as 
the  AS'ip'i//an'a,*andwas  cast  to  the  wild  beasts, 
who  devoured  all  except  the  harder  portion 
of  his  bones,  which  were  conveyed  to  Antioch, 
wrapped  in  linen,  and  kept  as  an  inestimable 
treasure.  This  mode  of  death  was  in  exact 
accordance  with  his  own  ardent  wish.  He 
was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  and  knew  that  he 
would  therefore  not  be  killed  as  St.  Paul 
probably  was  by  the  comparatively  honour- 
able and  easy  death  of  decapitation.  He 
had  implored  the  Roman  Christians  not  to 
intercede  for  him.  "  I  am  the  wheat  of  God," 
he  said,  "  and  let  me  be  ground  by  the  teeth 
of  the  wild  beast,  that  I  may  be  found  the 
pure  bread  of  Christ.  Rather  entice  the 
wild  beasts  that  they  may  become  my  tomb 
and  leave  nothing  of  my  body,  so  that  when 
I  have  fallen  asleep  I  may  be  no  trouble  to 
any  one.  Let  fire  and  cross,  let  crowds  of 
wild  beasts,  let  tearings,  breakings,  and  dis- 
location of  bones,  let  cuttings  oft'  of  limbs, 
let  shatterings  of  the  whole  body,  and  let  all 
the  evil  torments  of  the  devil  come  upon  me, 
only  let  me  attain  to  Jesus  Christ." 

We  know  no  more  ;  we  do  not  even  know 
whether  his  companions  Zosimus  and  Rufus 
or  others  perished  with  him.f  Rome  was 
for  four  centuries  one  of  the  least  literary 
of  the  churches.  She  has  not  preserved  the 
details  of  the  martyrdom  of  even  the  two 
great  Apostles  of  whose  tombs  she  boasts, 
and  although  she  claims  as  martyrs  a  long 
list  of  her  earliest  bishops,  yet  nothing 
but  dim  tradition  tells  us  anything  about  the 
mode  of  their  deaths.  Many  of  the  martyrs 
at  Rome,  as,  for  instance,  Justin  and  the  men 
and  women  his  companions,  were  beheaded  ; 
one  early  Pope  is  said  to  have  been  flung 

•  The  last  two  days  of  the  saturnalia  were  so  named  from 
the  little  earthenware  figiires  {siffilla,  oscilla)  given  as  play- 
things to  children. 

+  As  may  be  inferred  from  Poly  carp's  Letter  to  the  Pbjlip- 
pians,  p.  9. 
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out   of   a  window ;   another  to   have   been 
murdered  in  his  episcopal  chair.     Neither  St. 

(ibastian,  nor  St.  CaeciKa,  nor  St.  Laurence, 
ir  any  of  the  most  famous  Roman  martyrs, 
e  said  to  have  been  thrown  to  the  wild 
lasts.     Nevertheless  it  may  be  regarded  as 
rtain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  not 
.     a  few  members  of   her  community  perished 
j     by  this  mode  of  death.     We  know  that  in 
the  provinces,  in  Asia  Minor,   in  Africa,  in 
Gaul,  many  Christians  were  martyred  thus, 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  mobs,  "  Christianos 
ad  leones,'"'  "  Let  loose  a  lion  on  Polycarp," 
"Cyprian  to  the  lion,"  were  familiar.     But 
at  Rome  the  demand  for  victims  was  more 
ormous,  and  it  was  from  Rome  that  the 
vinces  learnt  their  bloody  lesson.     There 
re  times  when  at  Rome  as  many  as  twenty 
usand   lives  were   sacrificed   in  a  single 
nth,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  no 
e  was  spared  who  could  on  any  pretext  be 
imanded  for  butchery.     And  of  all  victims 
none  were  so  acceptable  to  the  mob  as  the 
istians.     They  were  the  butt  of  unani- 
us  execrations ;  they  were  cut  off  from 
ry  element  of  social  sympathy.  They  were 
rned  as  morose  companions,  ridiculed  as 
pid   fanatics,    and    detested    as    noxious 
zens.     We  know  too  that  since  even  the 
t  of  blood  has  its  several  refinements,  there 
s  a  law  which  provided  that  the  death  of 
minals  of  beautiful  or  noble  presence  should 
expressly  reserved  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  people.     If,    therefore,  a  youth   or 
maiden  were  exceptionally  fair,   or  an  old 
man  exceptionally  venerable  in  aspect,  there 
would  be  all  the  greater  wish  that  he  should 
be  set  aside  to  glut  the  gaze  of  the  dense 
throngs  which  crowded  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre.    It  was  perhaps  to  this  circumstance 
that   Ignatius    owed   the   notoriety    of    his 
martyrdom. 

But  since  in  the  early  centuries  Rome  was 

for  the  most  part  dumb,  and  had  no  voice 

even  to  narrate  the  deaths  of  her  own  martyrs, 

we  must  go  to  the  Proconsular  Acts  of  various 

if  we  desire  to  learn  more  of  the 


provinces 

manner  in  which 

learn,  for  instance,  that  sometimes  the 


these  martyrs  died. 


We 
wild 


beasts,  terrified  perhaps  by  the  roar  of  the 
countless  mob,  or  overawed  by  the  majesty 
of  the  "  human  form  divine,"  cowered  down, 
and  would  not  touch  their  victims.  The 
earliest  of  all  the  martyries,  that  of  Polycarp, 
tells  us  how  at  Smyrna  a  youth  named 
irmanicus  endured  heroically.  "  For  when 
ie  Proconsul  sought  to  persuade  him,  and 
jed  him  to  take  pity  upon  his  age,  he  attracted 
[ewild  beast  towards  himself,  and  provoked 


it,  being  desirous  to  escape  all  the  more 
quickly  from  an  unrighteous  and  impious 
world,"  so  that  even  the  Pagan  multitude 
was  astonished.'''  Very  rarely  did  the 
victims  quail  at  the  last  moment,  yet  it 
sometimes  happened.  It  was  the  flaring  en- 
thusiasm of  a  Phrygian  named  Quintus  which 
had  forced  the  Christians  to  come  forward 
voluntarily  for  trial,  when  perhaps  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  left  undisturbed. 
But  when  he  saw  the  wild  beasts  he  became 
afraid,  and  after  many  entreaties,  the  Pro- 
consul— for  the  better  sort  of  these  Roman 
officials  were  entirely  averse  to  the  sanguinary 
fury  of  the  mobs — persuaded  him  to  swear 
by  the  genius  of  the  Emperor  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 

If  we  turn  to  the  "  Passion  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,"  we  shall 
learn  other  particulars.  We  have  already 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  that  when  the  Neronian  martyrs 
perished  the  women  were  decked  out  as 
Danaids  and  Dirces.  Similarly  at  Carthage 
it  was  intended  to  array  the  Christian  men  in 
scarlet  and  purple  as  priests  of  Saturn  and 
the  women  as  priestesses  of  Ceres.  But  St. 
Felicitas  successfully  resisted  this  iniquity. 
"We  have  come,"  she  said,  "of  our  own 
accord,  to  die  rather  than  to  worship  youi 
gods ;  and  it  is  not  just  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  this."  "Injustice  accordingly 
acknowledged  the  justice;  the  tribune  yielded 
to  their  being  brought  simply  as  they  were." 
Perpetuasang  psalms;  Revocatus,  Saturninus, 
and  Saturus  warned  and  denounced  the 
mob,  and  said  to  the  Prsefect  Hilarian : 
"  Thou  judgest  us,  but  God  shall  judge  thee  !" 
The  people,  exasperated  by  the  boldness  of  the 
martyrs,  demanded  that  they  should  run  the 
gauntlet  between  the  double  row  of  the  vena- 
tores.  Then  Revocatus  was  killed  by  a  leopard, 
and  a  wild  boar  was  let  loose  on  Saturus, 
but  it  killed  the  huntsman  instead.  He  was 
then  tied  to  a  stake  to  be  mangled  by  a  bear 
— an  animal  which  he  held  in  special  abomi- 
nation— but  the  bear  would  not  come  out  of 
his  den,  and  Saturus  escaped  a  second  time 
unhurt.  It  then  became  the  turn  of  Per- 
petua. She  was  led  in  and  tossed  by  a  fierce 
wild  cow,  but  mindful  of  her  virgin  modesty 
even  at  that  moment,  the  youthful  and  high- 
born lady  covered  her  person  with  the  rent 
fragments  of  her  dress,  and  re-arranged  her 
dishevelled  hair  lest  she  should  seem  to 
mourn  amid   her  glory.     The  sight  of   the 

•  Ruinart,  ^'  Acta  Mart.,"  p.  171  :  "  They  were  standing 
naked,  and  provoked  the  wild  beasts  to  devour  them  by  waving 
their  hands,  for  so  were  they  bidden  to  do." 
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young  mother  Felicitas,  crushed  by  her  fall, 
caused  even  the  hardened  Pagan  mob  to 
shudder,  but  Perpetua  went  to  her,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  raised  her  up,  and  they 
stood  together  ;  but  the  martyrs  themselves 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  their  own  agonies. 
Perpetua,  lost  in  ecstatic  reverie,  said,  "  I 
cannot  tell  when  we  are  to  be  led  out  to  that 
cow,"  and  was  so  oblivious  of  her  sufferings 
that,  till  she  saw  her  own  wounds,  she  could 
not  believe  that  she  had  suffered.  Supported 
as  they  were  by  an  immense  enthusiasm  and 
exalted  by  heavenly  visions  and  consolations, 
the)'-  experienced  that  "  to  suffer  with  Christ 
is  not  to  suffer."  When  Saturus  was  led  out 
for  the  last  time,  he  was  thrown  to  the  leopard, 
and  the  bite  of  the  wild  beast  was  followed 
by  such  a  rush  of  blood  that  the  brutal  spec- 
tators shouted,  "Sahaimlotum,  sal  vum  lotum !" 
"Washed  and  saved,  washed  and  saved!" 
For  they  had  heard  enough  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christians  to  know  that  baptism  was 
believed  to  wash  away  the  stains  of  sin,  and 
that  the  baptism  of  blood  was  deemed  to  be 
no  less  valid  than  the  baptism  of  water.  But 
even  at  that  moment  Saturus  was  mindful  of 
the  soldier  Pudens,  and  asking  him  for  his  ring 
dropped  it  in  his  own  blood  and  gave  it  to 
him  for  a  token.  As  the  martyrs  were  not 
yet  dead  they  embraced  each  other  for  the 
last  time  and  then  were  slain  by  the  confectoi'. 
"  But  Perpetua,  that  she  might  taste  some 
pain,  being  pierced  between  the  ribs,  cried 
out  loudly,  and  she  herself  placed  the  waver- 
ing right  hand  of  the  youthful  gladiator  to 
her  throat." 

At  Lyons  the'  boy  Ponticus,  though  he 
was  but  fifteen  years  old,  endured  to  the  end, 
being  upheld  b}"  the  exhortations  of  his  heroic 
sister  Blandina.  Day  by  day  the  brother 
and  the  sister  were  led  into  the  amphitheatre 
to  witness  the  tortures  and  death  of  their 
fellow-sufferers.  Their  constancy  remained 
unshaken.  Last  of  the  saintly  band  Blan- 
dina bore  the  most  devilish  cruelties  with 
superhuman  endurance.  She  was  hung  by 
her  hands  to  a  cross  and  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts.  She  was  scourged  ;  she  was  seated 
in  the  burning  iron  chair ;  last  of  all  she  was 
huddled  into  a  net  and  tossed  by  a  bull  till 
she  expired. 

If  such  scenes  occurred  at  Smyrna,  at 
Lyons,  at  Carthage,  we  may  be  quite  sure 


that  they  were  witnessed  also  in  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  at  Rome,  where  the  mob  was 
even  more  callous  and  the  accomplishment 
of  cruelty  more  devilishly  refined. 

It  is  a  joy  to  know  that  if  the  Colosseum 
was  the  scene  of  such  massacres  upon  the 
Christians,  it  also  witnessed  the  deliverance 
alike  of  Pagans  and  Christians  from  such 
horrors  for  evermore ; — and  that  the  world's 
deliverer  was  a  Christian  monk. 

Although  Christianity  had  become  the 
religion  of  the  Empire  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  the  gladiatorial  shows 
did  not  cease  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifth. 
Scarcely  a  single  Pagan  had  been  shocked 
and  horrified  by  them,  though  Cicero  objected 
to  them  as  a  matter  of  taste.  Seneca  almost 
alone,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  pointed  out  the 
shame  and  cruelty  of  them.  By  every  Christian  I 
writer  they  had  been,  from  the  earliest  days, 
constantly  denounced.  But  as  Pagans  and 
half-Christians  were  still  numerous  the  shows 
still  lingered  on,  in  spite  of  an  edict  of  Con- 
stantine  which  in  325  had  forbidden  them. 
In  404  Honorius,  the  son  of  Theodosius, 
was  present  at  gladiatorial  games  in  Rome, 
and  St.  Telemachus,  an  Eastern  hermit,  tra- 
veiled  to  the  city  with  the  express  determi-  I 
nation  of  putting  an  end  if  he  could  to  these  ■ 
bloody  sports.  While  the  gladiators  were 
fighting  he  sprang  down  among  them  into 
the  arena  and  endeavoured  to  thrust  himself 
between  them.  Not  only  did  the  angry 
gladiators  strike  at  him  with  their  swords, 
but  the  enraged  spectators  hurled  stones 
upon  him  till  he  lay  dead  and  mangled  on 
the  sand.* 

His  intervention  seemed  to  have  failed, 
but  it  was  triumphantly  successful.  It 
was  yet  another  illustration  of  the  Chris- 
tian paradox  of  victory  in  defeat.  It  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  whole  populace  a 
revulsion  of  horror ;  and  Honorius,  taking 
advantage  of  the  reaction,  was  enabled  to 
abolish  the  sports  against  which  not  only 
Constantine  but  even  Julian  had  struggled 
in  vain.  Beast  fights  still  continued;  but 
men  no  more  murdered  each  other  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday.  Telemachus  died  the 
last,  and  not  the  least  nobly  successful,  of  the 
martyrs  of  the  amphitheatre. 

•  Unfortunately  our  only  authority  for  the  story  of  St.  Tele- 
machus is  Theodorct,  pt.  9,  v.  26. 
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IV. — BETHLEHEM.  / 

By  -wakeful  shepherds  Thou  art  found, 

Abiding  in  the  field ; 
All  through  the  -wintry  heaven  and  chill  night  air 
In  music  and  in  light  Thou  da-wnest  on  their  prayer." 


WHAT  overpowering  thoughts  that  word 
"Bethlehem"  calls  up !  The  most  stu- 
pendous event  of  this  world's  history;  the 
beginning  of  that  "  larger  hope "  which 
broadens  and  deepens  as  the  ages  roll  on. 
If  we,  too,  "go  even  to  Bethlehem,"  may 
we  not  hope  to  gather  strength  and  comfort 
for  the  battle  of  life  1 

So  we  will  leave  Jerusalem  in  the  early 
dawn,  and  in  the  grey  light  pass  the  "Jaffa," 
or  old  "Fish  Gate,"  turn  south  under  the 
old  walls  of  "David's  Tower"  and  the  citadel, 
and  so  across  the  now  dry  pools  of  Gihon, 
probably  seeing  there  the  potters  crushing 
the  potsherds  into  powder,  recalling  at  once 
that  scene  when  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  see- 
ing the  same  thing  in  his  day,  used  the  image 
for  the  fearful  crushing  the  Jewish  nation 
should  suffer  for  their  sins.  Then  comes — 
strange  sight  in  the  East — that  windmill 
built  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  the  ad- 
jacent cottages  as  almshouses  for  Jews ;  then 
up  the  straggling  road  and  away,  till  we 
cross  the  little  "plain  of  Rephaim,"  with 
its  background  of  hills,  and  here,  on  the 
path,  we  now  meet  processions  of  the  women 
of  Bethlehem,  with  their  loads  of  vegetables, 
fruit,  or  baskets  of  old  vine-roots,  the  latter 


for  fuel.  These  women  are  on  their  way  to 
the  Jerusalem  market.  You  wonder  at  their 
beauty ;  the  perfect  face  and  figure.  They  are 
all,  or  nearly  so,  Christians,  and  therefore  un- 
veiled, descendants  of  those  mixed  marriages 
so  common  in  crusading  times,  with  the 
Norman  knights  and  Bethlehem  women,  for 
in  those  days  this  village  had  a  picked  garri- 
son of  tried  soldiers.  You  pass  some  wells 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  then  the  higher  ground 
by  the  convent  of  Elias,  and  there,  two  miles 
away,  full  in  view,  on  the  crest  of  a  fine  hill, 
stands  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On  the 
eastern  spur  of  that  hill  loom  the  large  and 
pretentious  convents  of  Greek  and  Eomish 
faiths.  Sharp  below  these  comes  a  valley,  and 
then  the  ridges  mount  again,  to  be  crowned 
by  a  curious  hill  called  "  Jebel  Ferudis,"  or 
by  Christians  "Herod's  Mountain,"  the  place 
where  that  tyrant  of  old  had  a  palace.  While 
the  whole  land  now  lies  before  us,  let  us  sit 
down  and  think  over  the  great  events  which 
have  so  hallowed  this  place.  No  need  at 
this  moment  to  go  through  its  early  history, 
for  one  great  event  forbids  all  thought  but 
that — 

"  When  shepherds  -watched  their  flocks  by  night." 

To  them   came    that  marvellous  message: 
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Ilcrod's  ilountain. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  Peace  on 
earth ; "  and  here  we  must  say  how  strange  ! 
for  we  recall  that  so  blinded  by  pride  and 
self -righteousness  were  the  Rabbis  and  Phari- 
sees of  that  time — so  forgetful  of  all  the  past 
history  of  their  race — that  they  had  placed 
"shepherds"  amongst  those  occupations 
which  were  to  be  under  the  ban  of  the 
Rabbis.  It  was  called  a  "  dishonest"  occupa- 
tion, because,  forsooth,  that  owing  to  their 
out-of-door  life,  they  could  not  conform  to 
those  repeated  "washings"  which  an  iron 
ritual  had  formulated.  These  Rabbis  did 
indeed  "  make  clean  the  outside  of  the 
platter,"  but  left  the  soul,  like  those  white- 
washed tombs,  fair  outside,  foul  within. 
Does  not  this  one  fact  throw  a  lurid  light  on 
the  religion  of  the  elders  !  "the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  !  "  so  denounced 
in  later  years  by  Christ ! 

What  of  "  the  inn  ? "     Do  we  know  any- 
thing about  it  1     Search  the  Old  Testament 


and  see  how  grateful  King  David  was 
to  Barzilai;  how  that  old  man,  on 
account  of  his  age,  dechned  the  king's 
gifts,  but  asked  that  they  might  be 
passed  on  to  his  son  Chimham ;  and 
evidently  David  in  gratitude,  a- 
mongst  other  gifts,  gave  him  his 
own  patrimony  at  Bethlehem;  for 
see,  when  Jeremiah  was  being  car- 
ried captive  to  that  Egyptian  "  Tah- 
panes,"  the  ruins  of  which  have  been 
so  recently  discovered,  that  the 
revolters  halted  at  the  "house," 
"  habitation,"  "  inn  "  of  Chimham  at 
Bethlehem ;  then  it  disappears  from 
history  till  named  as  the  birth-place 
of  Christ.  So  see  on  ground  belong- 
ing to  David  the  Jew,  which  he  out 
of  gratitude  gives  to  Chimham,  the 
latter  builds,  in  a  like  spirit  of  grati- 
tude and  hospitality,  "  an  inn,"  a 
"  guest  house "  for  all  travellers. 
To  that  "  house  "  in  due  time  comes 
Mary  to  be  delivered  of  her  first-born 
Son,  "in  whom  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile."  We  see  how  in  the  Cap- 
tivity the  sons  of  Chimham  were 
carried  away.  Their  names  are  men- 
tioned as  being  brought  back,  though 
they  were  "rejected"  from  the  priest- 
hood, because  the  rulers  thought  they 
were  not  pure  blooded  enough !  Yet 
this  "house"  was  honoured  by  the 
Lord  of  all !  St.  Luke  says  there  was 
"no  room  in  the  inn."  St.  Matthew 
speaks  of  the  "house."  Why  then 
should  we  take  it  that  Jerome  was 
right,  when  he  says  it  was  a  "cave  ?"  The 
"cave"  theory  is  only  a  part  of  that  mistaken 
idea  of  some  of  the  early  fathers,  who  thought 
that  they  best  served  God  and  their  generation 
by  scooping  out  holes  in  those  Sinai  wadies,  or 
in  that  "  Gorge  of  fire  "  in  Engedi,  and  there 
sought  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  so  save  their 
souls ;  forgetting  God  did  not  send  men  into 
the  world  for  them  to  "save  their  souls" — 
that  was  the  Redeemer's  work — but  to  do  His 
work,  for  His  glory.  It  is  good  to  be  spared 
life's  battles,  but  better  far  to  win  the  victory 
over  self.  And  then  too  even  if  it  were  a 
"  cave,"  it  could  not  have  been  that  subter- 
ranean hole  now  shown  as  the  birth-place  of 
Christ. 

Another  thought.  While  in  that  poor 
"  inn"  was  born  the  Prince  of  Life,  across  that 
valley,  on  that  high  hill,  lights  would  flash 
from  the  tyrant's  palace.  How  little  did  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  know  or  welcome  the 
birth  !  Only  to  poor  shepherds  in  a  crowded 
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inn,  amongst  "the  dumb  driven  cattle,"  was  the  Holy 
Babe  "  laid  in  a  manger."     Now  let  us  think  a  little 
about  this  "  inn."     They  never  were  as  with  us,  places 
where  food  and  rest  can  be  obtained  for  money,  but 
were  built  from  that  feeling  of  hospitality  to  strangers 
and  wayfarers  which  shines  so  often  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
which  to  this  day  lingers  in  the  land,  as  every  traveller 
knows.     It  had  a  man  in  charge  to  whom  small  fees 
were  given  ;  but  the  lodging  was  free  and  open  to  all ; 
a  "house"  considered  "sacred"  by  all  invaders;  and 
so  it  would  survive  the  shock  of  invasion  and  the  assaults 
of  time.     A   large   barn-iike 
structure,  if  you  will,  like  a 
dissenting  meeting-house  with 
the 


around 


stables  " 


Over  them,  and  reached  by 
steps,  ran  a  balcony  marked 
'irinto 


External  Stairway  of  a  House  at  Bethlehem. 

the  "stable"  or  "stall"  below; 
the  horses,  asses,  stabled  in  the 
corner,  the  "  room  "  above  for  the 
respective  owners  ;  the  open  space 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall  for 
camels,  baggage,  cooking.  This 
can  be  seen  now  in  the  east.  Don't 
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let  us  run  away  from  the  Bible,  and  hunt  for 
a  "  cave."  Owing  to  the  taxation  and  the 
crowd  there  was  no  spare  "  room,"  so  in  the 
lower  "stable"  the  babe  was  born.  AVere 
the  shepherds  like  Simeon,  "  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel  ?  "  Their  occupation  was 
one  which  in  olden  time  had  been  especially 
blessed.  Jacob  and  David  had  been  taken 
from  sheepfolds  to  be  a  "  father  and  ruler  " 
in  Israel.  Had  they  in  their  lonely  night 
watches  on  those  hills  been  communing  with 
one  another,  and  recalling  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  ?  We  know  that  many  Israelites  were 
living  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  advent 
of  their  Messiah;  even  the  heathen  was 
"hushed,"  believing  that  some  great  epoch 
was  at  hand.  I  cannot  but  think  they  had 
been  so  communing,  and  that  the  eye  of 
the  Almighty  Father  had  seen  and  noted 
their  aspirations.  Like  as  that  "  Israelite  in- 
deed in  whom  there  was  no  guile,"  was  seen 
by  Christ  and  his  heart-searching  known ; 
so  now  to  them  came  the  message,  "Fear 
not." 

We  know  how  the  "  Magi "  went  to  see  the 
Babe;  how  crafty  King  Herod  requested 
them  to  come  back  to  him,  but  they,  warned 
in  a  dream,  departed  another  way.  Who 
were  they,  and  from  whence  ?  Some  tradi- 
tions say  Arabia  ;  others  Persia.  Some  say 
"  three,"  some  "  twelve."  Nothing  is  certain. 
Note,  however,  that  they  had  "lost"  the 
star ;  for  after  their  reception  by  Herod,  the 
star  which  they  had  "  seen  in  the  East,"  and 
had  lost — therefore  their  visit  to  Herod — 
appeared  again,  "and  went  before  them," 
.  .  .  .  "  and  when  they  saw  the  star  they 
rejoiced,"  &c.  Was  this  "star"  that  strange 
conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  noted  by 
Kepler,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in 
May,  October,  and  December,  and  which  is 
also  recorded  by  the  Chinese  ?  Anyhow, 
these  Magi  were  the  first  Gentiles  to  come  to 
Christ.  Had  they  been  two  years  coming? 
It  would  seem  so  from  Herod's  order  to  slay 
"from  two  years  old  and  under."  Again 
comes  in  "  a  dream,"  a  vision  of  the  night  to 
warn  Joseph,  who  flies  with  mother  and 
Babe  "by  night."  Herod  would  soon  find 
out  that  the  "wise  men"  were  not  coming 
back ;  and  the  tyrant,  furious,  would  order 
off  the  troops.  I  fancy  the  scene  would  be 
something  like  what  I  once  saw  in  Upper 
Egypt — time  midnight. — I  was  discussing 
affairs  with  some  guides  when  a  light 
appeared,  soon  a  blaze  of  light,  round  the 
sheikh's  house,  and  then  we  discovered  that 
the  village  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
that  there  was  a  demand  for  men  for  a  forced 


corv6e.  All  the  village  was  soon  roused. 
Women  wailed,  children  wept,  as  man  after 
man  was  led  away  chained.  The  women 
and  children  entreated  me  to  help.  I  was 
powerless.  So  I  fancy  this  might  be  a  faint 
picture  of  what  Herod  vrould  do.  In  the 
darkness  every  road,  every  avenue  to  the 
village  would  be  closed,  and  then,  at  a  signal, 
the  soldiers  would  begin  their  horrid  work. 
But  God  had  taken  care  of  his  oicn.  Before 
the  circle  had  been  completed  Joseph  had 
stolen  away,  and  doubtless  in  the  still  calm 
of  an  Eastern  night  would  hear  those  cries, 
lamentations,  and  woe,  borne  down  by  the 
night  wind,  and  see  the  flashing  lights  as  the 
soldiers  went  from  house  to  house  on  their 
murderous  work  while  he  was  speeding 
away  by  Gaza  and  the  Eiver  of  Egypt  to 
safety. 

Men  wonder  at  the  silence  of  Josephus, 
and  forget  that  that  renegade  Jew  never 
mentions  the  name  of  Christ.  And  what,  to 
such  a  blood-stained  wretch  as  Herod,  was 
the  slaughter  of  a  few  children  !  As  well 
expect  the  Times  to  have  mentioned  that 
event  in  Upper  Egypt  of  which  I  spoke. 

Note,  we  are  not  told  that  Herod  informed 
the  scribes  and  rulers  of  what  the  Magi  had 
told  him.  With  his  usual  craft,  he  kept  that 
knowledge  to  himself.  He  asked  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  as  if  for  his  own  infonna- 
tion,  and  he  wishes  the  "wise  men"  to  come 
back  to  him  and  tell  him — not  the  council — 
where  Christ  was. 

Did  Joseph  go  to  Matar^eh,  and  shelter 
under  that  grand  old  tree  which,  with  the 
well,  is  to-day  such  a  grand  subject  for  an 
artist  1  There  was  at  that  time  a  large 
Jewish  colony  close  by — at  Heliopolis ;  and 
is  it  not  likely  that  Joseph,  the  carpenter, 
would  like  to  go  to  a  place  so  sacred  and  his- 
toric to  a  Jew  as  Heliopolis  1  Because 
Joseph,  their  great  progenitor,  had  studied 
there,  had  married  even  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  "  On."  Anyhow,  it  would  be  in 
that  land  of  Goshen — that  haven  of  old  time 
— that  the  Holy  Family  would  find  refuge 
and  security. 

Bethlehem  of  to-day  is  well-to-do,  its  in- 
habitants— mostly  Christian ;  its  trade  of 
beads  and  mother-of-pearl  shells,  is  "up"  in 
the  market.  There  is  progress  here.  New 
roads  are  being  made,  even  to  Hebron.  Per- 
haps ere  long  there  will  be  a  railroad  and  a 
"  station  "  at  Bethlehem  !  for  it  is  just  an- 
nounced in  the  daily  papers  that  rails, 
engines,  and  the  necessary  railway  plant  ai" 
already  landed  at  Jaffa  ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. — A  MmNIGHT  ADVENTURE. 

IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that, 
despite  our  well-nigh  complete  postal 
arrangements,  the  mail  is  still  sometimes 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a 
primitive  cart.  Nor  is  this  only  in  our  rural 
districts ;  in  some  cases  towns  numbering 
more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  do 
not  receive  their  letters  direct  from  London, 
but  certain  mails  are  for  the  sake  of  economy 
fetched  by  carrier  from  some  central  post- 
office  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  time  for  the 
morning  delivery  in  the  surrounding  towns 
and  villages.  These  carriers  are  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  smart-looking  post- 
men whom  one  sees  driving  the  mail-carts  in 
London;  they  could  not  even  be  distinguished 
as  postmen  at  all,  for  they  are  generally 
muffled  up  in  the  oldest  and  roughest  of 
wraps  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  when  most  people  are 
going  to  bed,  they  start  out  on  their  lonely 
drive  and  only  return  in  the  early  morning 
while  all  are  still  quietly  asleep. 

To  his  avocation  of  farmer,  Jacob  Wingate 
added  that  of  mail-carrier ;  he  had  held  the 
post  for  many  years  and  would  not  be  per- 
suaded to  resign,  though  the  night-work 
was  now  too  much  for  him.  It  was  not  so 
hard  in  his  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  some 
of  the  other  carriers,  for  the  central  office 
was  only  a  few  miles  off  and  his  journey  was 
but  a  short  one.  He  was  still  an  active  old 
man,  strong  and  wiry,  and  he  seemed  so 
troubled  when  Phyllis  pressed  him  to  resign 
that  of  late  she  had  not  mentioned  it. 

Phyllis  had  not  grown  much  in  height 
during  the  seven  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
David's  departure.  She  was  still  pale  and 
slender,  with  fair  hair  and  earnest  blue  eyes  ; 
no  one  would  have  called  her  beautiful,  it 
was  only  the  sweetness  of  her  expression  and 
her  refined  manner  which  saved  her  from 
plainness.  Hers  was  a  face  that  grew  upon 
one  j  there  was  a  depth  of  meaning  in  her 
eyes  which  became  more  and  more  evident 
as  one  learnt  to  know  and  love  her,  and 
with  her  to  know  was  to  love,  for  her  tran- 
sparent character  endeared  her  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.  No  one  ever  questioned  to  what 
rank  she  belonged,  or  what  position  she 
ought  to  hold  in  the  world.  She  belonged 
to  all  ranks,  for  her  sweet  sympathy  made 
her  the  friend   Df  all  who  knew  her.     Her 


intellectual  attainments  were  not  by  any 
means  wonderful ;  old  Jacob  had  done  the 
best  he  could  for  his  grand-daughter,  but 
after  all  it  was  not  much.  He  made  some 
attempt  to  send  her  to  school  in  the  nearest 
town  after  she  had  passed  from  under  Mr. 
Webber's  jurisdiction,  but  he  was  so  lonely 
and  wretched  without  her,  and  Phyllis  fretted 
so  much  for  her  home  and  the  fresh  country 
life  she  had  been  accustomed  to,  that  she 
soon  came  back  to  the  old  farmhouse. 

Jacob  had  always  been  a  great  favourite 
with  Mr.  Carlyon,  and  his  widow  did  not 
forget  her  husband's  old  friend  now ;  she 
often  came  to  see  him,  and  took  much 
notice  of  the  sweet-looking  girl  who  was 
always  so  quiet  and  well-behaved.  She  once 
made  a  proposal  that  Phyllis  should  come  to 
the  house  for  a  time  and  learn  dress-making 
under  her  o^ati  maid,  but  the  grandfather 
could  not  part  with  her. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  spare  my  little 
lass,  even  to  wait  on  the  young  lady ;  she 
will  have  a  little  of  her  own  when  I  am  gone 
and  I  must  keep  her  with  me  till  then." 

So  Phyllis  stayed  on  with  the   old  man, 
but  Mrs.  Carlyon  used  to  send  for  her  some- 
times to  come  and  spend  an  afternoon  with 
her  little  girl,  and  the  governess,  who  was 
very  kind  to  her,    used  to  lend   her  many 
I  books ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Phyllis,  though 
I  without  accomplishments  beyond  her  natural 
'  gift  for   singing,  had  a  far  wider  range  of 
knowledge  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  girls 
in  her  rank  of  life.     Of  late,  however,  she 
had  been  somewhat  lonely,  for  Mrs.  Carlyon 
had  gone   abroad  again  with  her  daughter 
and  the  house  was  shut  up. 

^k  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  early 
pcj^of  August  when  David,  as  we  have 
saio,  was  making  his  way  towards  Lyddon. 
He  had  loitered  on  his  road  during  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  was  rather  glad  to  find  that  it 
would  be  quite  dark  before  he  should  have 
to  pass  through  Evesdene  ;  he  felt  a  little 
nervous  about  meeting  any  one  he  knew, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  altogether 
more  satisfactory  to  make  his  d^but  in  proper 
fonn  than  to  meet  any  acquaintance  casually 
by  the  way,  and  let  the  news  of  his  arrival 
precede  his  appearance  in  the  village. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  secret  intuition,  or 
perhaps  it  was  mere  chance,  that  led  old 
Jacob's  thoughts  round  to  David  .'h  the 
evening  in  question. 
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"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Bassett  hasn't  heard 
any  news  of  David  yet  1 "  he  remarked. 

"  News  of  David  ! "  exclaimed  Phyllis, 
"no,  no,  grandfather,  we  shall  never  hear 
news  of  David  any  more  I  think.  You  know 
Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  thought  he  must  have 
come  to  some  harm,  all  alone  there  in 
London." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Jacob  in  a 
meditative  voice;  "may  be  he'll  turn  up 
some  day  yet." 

Phyllis  made  no  answer,  for  she  felt  very 
hopeless  upon  the  subject ;  during  many 
months  she  had  expected  daily  to  hear  some 
tidings  of  the  absent  boy,  but  as  time  passed 
away  and  still  she  heard  nothing,  she  gradu- 
ally gave  up  all  expectation  of  seeing  him 
again,  and  mourned  him  in  her  heart  as 
dead. 

"How  the  wind  rises!"  she  said  presently. 
"I  wish  you  had  not  to  go  out,  grandfather; 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  you  out  in  the  night 
when  I  am  safe  in  bed." 

"  Pm  as  safe  outside  as  you  are  in,"  said 
Jacob. 

"But  I  know  it's  bad  for  your  rheumatism, 
and  I  heard  you  coughing  to-day,  when  you 
were  out  in  the  yard." 

"  Coughing  1 "  said  Jacob.  "  No,  no,  my 
lass  ;  that  was  the  dog  you  heard,  I  fancy." 

PhyUis laughed  merrily;  it  was  rarely  that 
she  did  laugh,  but  when  she  did  it  was  with 
thorough  enjoyment.  "Oh!  grandfather, 
how  can  you  say  such  things  1 "  she  ex- 
claimed;  "or,  if  you  do  say  them,  how  can 
you  expect  me  to  believe  them  1 " 

But  old  Jacob  was  conveniently  deaf,  and 
made  no  reply. 

It  was  his  custom  always  to  sleep  in  his 
arm-chair  for  an  hour  or  two  before  he 
started;  so  Phyllis,  seeing  that  he  was  getting 
drowsy,  softly  made  up  the  fire  and  stole 
away  to  bed  without  disturbing  him.        , 

She  had  but  just  dropped  off  to  sleep  when 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door  awoke  her.  "  Oh, 
do  come  quick.  Miss  PhylHs  ! "  cried  the 
voice  of  their  faithful  servant  Martha.  "Your 
grandfather's  fallen  do^vn  and  hurt  himself." 

Phyllis  jumped  up  quickly,  and,  throwing 
her  dressing-gown  round  her,  ran  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen,  where  old  Jacob  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  with  his  face  white  and 
drawn  with  pain. 

"  Oh,  grandfather  ! "  cried  Phyllis ;  "what 
is  the  matter  "l " 

"  I  reckon  I've  twisted  my  ankle  a  bit. 
Don't  fret,  child  ;  I'll  get  up  directly,  if  you 
and  Martha  will  give  me  a  lift." 

He  spoke  bravely;  but  it  was  all  he  could 


do  to  keep  back  a  cry  of  agony,  when  he 
managed  at  last  to  struggle  to  his  feet. 
Phyllis  pulled  up  his  arm-chair,  and  he  fell 
back  into  it  exhausted  with  the  effort. 

Martha,  who  was  an  experienced  nurse, 
soon  had  his  boot  off,  and  declared  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  sprain.  "  It  only  wants 
some  cold  bandages  and  a  good  long  rest," 
she  said. 

"  Rest ! "  cried  Jacob.     "I'm  not  going  to 
rest  it  for  nobody ;  just  you  put  a  bit  of  rag 
!  round  it,  Martha,  and  I'll  be  off  to  harness 
the  horse." 

"  But,  grandfather,"  protested  Phyllis, 
"you  can't  go.  Why,  how  can  you  get  your 
foot  to  the  ground  1 " 

"  I'll  get  it  to  the  ground  fast  enough,  if 
you'll  only  tie  it  up,"  said  Jacob  so  testily 
that  Phyllis  saw  it  was  no  use  to  say  any 
more. 

She  helped  Martha  with  her  arrangements, 
and  when  the  bandages  were  safely  adjusted, 
she  put  out  her  hands,  saying,  "  Now,  grand- 
father, try  and  stand." 

I  Jacob  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  but  the 
moment  that  the  injured  foot  touched  the 
I  ground  he  fell  back,  uttering  a  loud  groan. 
I  "  There,  grandfather,"  said  Phyllis  gently, 
j  "  you  see  it  is  no  use  ;  you  must  be  content 
to  stay  at  home  to-night." 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Jacob ; 
"  but  who's  to  fetch  the  mail  ? " 

"  I  will,"  said  Phyllis,  who  had  been  ma- 
turing her  plan. 

"  You  !  Nonsense,  my  girl ;  I  wouldn't 
have  you  do  it  for  the  world." 

"  But,  dear  grandfather,  you  must  let  me 
do  it,  for  there  is  no  one  else  to  go." 

"  Wilson  can  go." 

"  Wilson  lives  too  far  away  for  us  to  call 
him  in  time." 

"  The  farm  boy  must  go  then." 

"  We  cannot  trust  him  to  do  it ;  you  know 
what  trouble  you  would  get  into  if  anything 
happened  to  the  mail." 

"  Very  well,  Martha  must  go." 

"  Martha  cannot  drive,"  said  PhylHs,  un- 
able to  repress  a  smile  at  the  idea.  "No, 
grandfather,  you  must  let  me  go.  I  shall  be 
back  again  in  no  time." 

Phyllis  ran  up  to  her  room  before  he  had 
time  to  make  any  more  objections,  and  began 
to  dress.  It  must  not  be  denied  that  she 
felt  a  little  nervous  at  the  prospect  of  her 
expedition ;  it  was  a  wet  and  windy  night, 
and  the  lanes  through  which  she  would  have 
to  pass  were  lonely  and  unfrequented ;  how- 
ever, she  would  not  allow  herself  to  give 
way,  and  put  on  a  cheerful  expression  as  she 
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presented  herself  to  her  grandfather.  "  There, 
1  can't  take  any  harm  from  the  rain ;  I  am 
so  well  wrapped  up." 

"  No,  you're  not,''  returned  Jacob  gruffly  ; 
"women's  clothes  never  keep  out  the  wet. 
You  just  take  my  old  over-coat,  and  put  it 
on  outside  that  trumpery." 

Phyllis  did  not  wish  to  vex  him,  so  she 
took  the  rough  cloth  coat  and  buttoned  it 
round  her  slender  figure. 

"  Now  take  my  oil-skin  cap  and  put  it 
round  your  head,"  commanded  Jacob. 

Phyllis  felt  rather  inclined  to  rebel  at 
this ;  but  she  reflected  that  she  could  take  it 
ofi"  as  soon  as  she  had  started ;  so  she  tied 
it  on,  and  sallied  out  into  the  night. 

The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
and  Phyllis  could  not  but  feel  very  glad  that 
she  was  so  well  protected  froni  its  force. 
She  struggled  round  to  the  stable  with  the 
large  lantern  in  her  hand,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  harnessing  the  horse,  for  it  was  a  task  in 
which  she  had  many  times  helped  her  grand- 
father. The  yard-boy  always  put  everything 
ready  before  he  left  for  the  night,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  Phyllis  was  ready  to  start. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  but  she  knew 
the  road  well,  and  the  old  horse  had  traversed 
it  so  often  at  night  that  she  had  no  fear 
of  missing  her  way ;  she  felt  much  more 
troubled  at  the  idea  of  the  amusement  her 
appearance  might  create  at  the  central  post- 
office.  Her  shy  and  retiring  nature  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  the  merriment  of  the 
clerks  when  she  should  stand  before  them  in 
her  uncouth  dress;  she  need  not  have  feared, 
however,  for  the  clerk  whom  she  found  in 
charge  of  the  oflSce  was  a  kind,  elderly  man, 
a  father  himself,  and  he  felt  quite  an  interest 
in  the  fair,  sweet  face  that  looked  up  into  his 
from  out  its  strange  wrappings. 

"  I  wish  I  could  come  back  with  you,  my 
dear,  and  take  care  of  you,"  he  said;  "but  I 
am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  leave  the  office." 

"  I  shall  be  all  right,"  answered  Phyllis, 
"  I  am  not  the  least  bit  afraid." 

"  Well,  let  me  help  you  in,"  said  the  clerk 
as  he  accompanied  her  to  the  door  and  bade 
her  a  friendly  good-bye. 

Phyllis  felt  that  the  worst  part  of  her  task 
was  over  now,  the  return  journey  would  seem 
short,  and  when  once  the  bag  was  delivered 
up  at  the  Evesdene  Post-office  she  would  soon 
be  at  home  again;  the  thought  put  fresh 
spirit  into  her,  and  she  touched  the  old  horse 
gently  with  the  whip  and  made  him  quicken 
his  pace.  She  had  hardly  done  so,  however, 
when  a  sound  at  her  side  made  her  heart  stand 
still ;  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  hedge,  a  sud- 


den rush,  and  in  a  moment  two  men  had 
seized  the  horse's  head  and  stopped  the  cart. 
Phyllis  was  a  brave  girl,  but  the  unex- 
pectedness of  the  onslaught,  the  complete 
defencelessness  of  her  position,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  the  valuable  property  she  had 
to  guard,  were  enough  to  overwhelm  any 
woman.  She  did  not  quite  lose  her  presence 
of  mind,  however,  but,  seizing  the  whip  firmly, 
she  struck  one  of  her  assailants  over  the  head; 
the  man  let  go  his  hold  for  a  moment,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  she 
jerked  the  reins  and  made  the  horse  go  on  a 
few  steps.  The  other  man  kept  his  hold  of 
its  head,  however,  while  the  first  rushed  for- 
ward to  seize  the  whip  from  her. 

Old  Jacob  always  carried  a  loaded  revolver 
with  him  on  these  nightly  expeditions,  but 
\  Phyllis,  fearing  an  accident,  had  made  him 
'  draw  the  charge  before  she  started  ;  the  sight 
'  of  it,  however,  might  alarm  the  robbers,  and, 
grasping  it  firmly,  she  held  it  to  the  man's 
head.     He  started  back,  but  recovering  him- 
self in  a  moment  caught  hold  of  her  wrist 
and  twisted  it  away.     Phyllis  felt  that  her 
i  last  hope  was  gone,  and,  silently  imploring 
I  mercy,  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost. 
I      But  even  as  she  did  so  a  sound  made  itself 
i  plainly  audible   amid  the   plunging  of   the 
horse's  feet  and  the  imprecations  of  the  rob- 
:  bers — the  sound  of  a  man's  footsteps  coming 
towards  the  scene  of  action.     It  was  evident 
I  that  he  had  heard  the  struggle,  for  the  steps 
quickened  as  they  came  nearer.     As  he  ap- 
1  proached,  the  foremost  ruffian  caught  Phyl- 
i  lis's  arm,  and  she  uttered  a  loud  cry  for  help. 
;  At  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  the  robber 
i  fell  back  for  a  moment  in  astonishment,  and 
I  the  man,  dashing  up  at  the  same  time,  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  with  a  thick  stick  which 
!  he  held  in  his  hand.     The  robber  dropped 
like  a  log  into  the  road,  and  his  comrade, 
seeing   the  turn  which  matters  had  taken, 
took  to  his  heels  and  was  gone  in  a  moment. 
The  stranger  knelt  down  in  the  mud,  and 
felt  the  wounded  man's  pulse. 

"That  crack  on  the  head  won't  do  him 
any  harm,"  he  remarked.  "I  am  very  glad 
I  came  up  in  time  to  be  of  service  to  you," 
he  added. 

Phyllis  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed.  It 
was  evident  that  her  preserver  had  not  an 
idea  that  it  was  a  woman  whom  he  had  just 
rescued,  and  she  felt  very  timid  of  speaking ; 
however,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she 
replied  in  a  low  tone, 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you." 
The  stranger  stared.      "  I  beg  your   par- 
don," he  said ;  "  I  thought — "  he  stopped,  un- 
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certain  what  to  say  next,  and  looked  to 
Phyllis  for  some  explanation  of  this  mystery, 
but  the  poor  girl,  quite  overcome  with  what 
she  had  gone  through,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

David,  for  it  was  none  other  than  he  who 
had  come  so  unexpectedly  upon  the  scene, 
felt  as  though  he  were  scarcely  in  his  right 
senses.  In  this  matter-of-fact  nineteenth 
century,  to  be  confronted  on  a  lonely  road  at 
midnight  by  a  woman  with  a  sweet  voice, 
dressed  in  a  man's  coat  and  cap,  and  assailed 
by  highwaymen,  savoured  so  much  of  the 
romantic  that  he  felt  sure  he  should  wake 
up  in  a  few  minutes  and  find  that  it  was  all 
a  dream.  He  pinched  himself  vigorously 
several  times,  but  as  it  did  not  produce  the 
expected  effect,  and  as  it  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  done,  he  spoke  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  drive  you 
home,"  he  said  politely ;  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  he  swung  himself  up  into  the 
cart.  Phyllis  made  room  for  him  without  a 
word ;  she  was  still  too  much  upset  to  be 
quite  conscious  of  what  was  passing,  but  when 
her  sobs  were  a  little  quieted  down  she  be- 
gan to  feel  a  strange  sense  of  recognition, 
and  as  she  looked  at  her  companion  more 
closely  she  trembled. 

"  Which  way  shall  I  drive  V  he  asked  as 
they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met. 

"  To  Evesdene,"  saidPhyllis;  "but  perhaps 
you  do  not  know  which  way  that  is." 

David  started  and  looked  round  at  her 
keenly.  It  had  been  getting  lighter  for  some 
time.  As  they  turned  the  corner  by  the 
hand-post  the  moon  broke  out  from  the 
heavy  clouds. 

"Phyllis,"  exclaimed  David,  "don't  you 
know  meV  ■ 

"  David,"  said  Phylhs,  hardly  able  to  speak 
as  she  looked  at  him  with  an  awestruck  feel- 
ing, "I  thought  you  were  dead  !" 

"  I  am  not  dead  certainly,"  said  David ; 
"  why  did  you  think  so  ?" 

"Because  we  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  you  all  these  years." 

"  I  warned  you  of  that  when  I  went  away. 
But  what  on  earth  brings  you  out  here  ;  are 
you  doing  it  for  a  wager  V 

"  Oh  !  David,  how  can  you  ?"  said  Phyllis, 
laughing  amid  her  tears.  "  Poor  grandfather 
fell  down  and  sprained  his  ankle  just  as  it  was 
time  to  start,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  his 
place.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  David,  I 
should  have  been  killed.  I  can  never  be 
thankful  enough  that  you  happened  to  be  \ 
coming  along  the  road  just  then.  But  where  ' 
have  you  been,  David,  and  where  were  you  j 


going,  for  you  were  walking  away  from  Eves- 
dene  when  you  came  up  1 " 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  will  tell  it  all  to 
you  another  time,  but  when  I  met  you  I 
was  on  my  way  to  Lyddon,  where  I  am  going 
to  assist  Dr.  Townsend." 

"  To  assist  Dr.  Townsend  !  "  said  Phyllis 
in  surprise.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  help  in  the  surgery  like  Farmer 
Beale's  nephew." 

"  I  am  going  to  help  in  the  surgery,  but 
not  quite  as  young  Beale  did.  I  am  a  doctor 
myself,  Phyllis,  or  rather  I  shall  be  one  next 
year." 

"  A  doctor  !  oh,  David,  then  you  have 
become  a  great  man  after  all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  about  that ;  a 
doctor  is  not  such  a  very  great  man  unless 
he  is  right  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  mean  to 
use  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
higher.  However,  I  will  tell  you  all  that 
another  time." 

Phyllis  made  no  answer ;  a  doctor  seemed 
a  very  great  man  indeed  to  her,  for  she 
knew  that  Dr.  Townsend  was  respected  by 
all  the  rich  people  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
well  as  loved  by  the  poor,  and  his  daughters 
were  quite  as  pretty  and  well-dressed  as 
Miss  Carlyon.  There  was  no  time  to  discuss 
the  matter,  however,  for  they  had  reached 
the  village  by  this  time  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  they  were  at  the  post-office. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  take  the  bag  in," 
said  Phyllis,  as  they  drove  up,  "for  the  man 
will  know  me  and  understand  how  it  has 
happened." 

She  was  only  gone  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
old  man  who  kept  the  post-office  was  too 
sleepy  to  take  much  heed  of  her  story,  and 
they  soon  reached  the  farm. 

"  You  must  let  me  put  the  horse  up  for 
you,"  said  David,  as  they  turned  in  at  the 
gate. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  ? " 

"At  the  inn.  I  may  as  well  knock  them 
up  there  as  at  Lyddon,  which  I  must  have 
done  if  I  had  reached  my  destination." 

"  Come  and  see  grandfather  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  Phyllis,  when  they  had  finished 
their  task. 

"I  will  come  directly  after  breakfast. 
You  must  make  him  give  up  this  night  work 
at  once." 

"  Yes,  this  accident  will  make  a  good 
break.  I  told  them  at  the  post-office  to- 
night that  they  must  get  some  one  else,  at 
least  till  he  was  well.  But  I  must  go  in ; 
good-night,  David." 

"  Good-night,  Phyllis."   He  took  her  hand 
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in  his,  and  Phyllis  looked  up  somewhat 
shyly  into  his  face.  "  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough  for  what  you  did  for  me,'"'  she 
said. 

"  It  was  really  nothing  at  all,"  said  David. 
"  I  am  only  glad  that  I  came  up  in  time  to 
help  you." 

He  watched  her  into  the  house,  and  then 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  inn.  He  was 
rather  pleased  with  his  adventure  on  the 
whole  ;  it  would  make  a  great  sensation  in 
the  village,  and  he  would  be  looked  upon  as 
a  hero,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  light 
in  which  to  make  his  reappearance.  He 
felt  so  well  satisfied  with  himself  as  he  went 
to  sleep  that  he  thought  but  little  about 
Phyllis,  or  rather  he  thought  of  her  only 
as  an  adjunct  in  his  own  performance. 
Phyllis,  on  the  contrary,  had  forgotten  her 
dangers  and  alarms  in  the  absorbing  thought 
of  David's  return;  she  crept  quietly  into 
the  house,  and  having  looked  at  her  grand- 
father, who  was  sleeping  comfortably  on  the 
old  sofa  in  the  kitchen,  she  went  up-stairs  to 
pass  a  restless  night  in  dreams  of  him,  who 
seemed  to  have  come  back  from  the  dead  to 
be  her  saviour  and  preserver. 

CHAPTER  v.— THE   PRODIGAL'S   RETURN. 

Phyllis  had  but  just  finished  the  recital 
of  her  adventures  next  morning  when  David 
walked  in.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  really  seen  him,  for  the  light  of  the 
stable  lantern  was  so  dim  that  she  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  good  view  of  his  features. 
She  scanned  him  closely  as  he  sat  down  in 
an  easy  attitude  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
grandfather.  He  was  very  much  changed, 
and  yet  there  were  still  some  unmistakable 
points  of  likeness  to  the  boy  she  remembered. 
The  broad  square  brow,  the  thick  black  hair, 
would  have  enabled  her  to  recognise  him 
anywhere,  but  his  face  had  altered  a  good 
deal.  He  looked  considerably  older  than  his 
age,  the  lines  of  thought  had  deepened  more 
than  is  usual  at  twenty,  and  he  had  all  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  to  depend  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources. 

"  And  how  is  my  aunt,  Phyllis  ?"  he  asked, 
as  she  came  to  the  end  of  her  investigation. 

"  I  think  you  will  find  her  much  the  same 
as  when  you  left  her,"  said  Phylhs.  "  She 
does  not  age  much." 

"The  loss  of  my  graceless  self  did  not 
affect  her  strongly  then  'i " 

Phyllis  did  not  quite  like  the  way  in 
which  he  spoke,  but  she  had  not  courage 
enough  to  say  so,  and  made  no  answer 
at  all. 


"  Will  you  come  over  with  me  to  see 
her  ? "  asked  David,  after  a  few  minutes' 
pause. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  first  and  prepare 
her  for  your  coming ;  it  might  be  a  shock  to 
her  if  she  saw  you  unexpectedly." 

"  Very  well,  you  shall  go  in  first,  and  I 
will  wait  for  you  on  the  bridge." 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  about  and  show  you 
the  cows  and  things/'  said  poor  old  Jacob  in 
a  melancholy  tone. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  David, 
as  he  caught  sisrht  of  the  bandasres. 

Phyllis  explained  the  accident,  adding  as 
she  did  so,  "I  told  you  that  last  night." 

"Oh,  yes,  so  you  did,"  said  David,  rather 
carelessly  ;  "well,  let  me  have  a  look  at  it." 

He  was  proceeding  to  unbind  the  ankle, 
when  Jacob  stopped  him  rather  sharply. 

"  Just  you  leave  my  leg  alone,  boy,  will 
youf  he  said;  "I  don't  want  you  playing 
none  of  your  tricks  on  it." 

"But  David  is  a  doctor  now,  grandfather," 
said  Phyllis,  much  alarmed  lest  David  should 
be  offended. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Jacob  doggedly ; 
"  a  ramping  mischievous  young  monkey  like 
him  a  doctor,  indeed  !  " 

Phyllis  looked  imploringly  at  David,  who 
returned  her  glance  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment. 

"Well,  give  me  a  fair  trial,"  he  said  good- 
humouredly ;  "if  I  don't  cure  your  ankle  in 
three  weeks'  time  you  can  say  I  am  no 
doctor." 

"  Well,  that's  fair,  anyhow,"  said  Jacob,  as 
he  rather  unwillingly  permitted  the  inspec- 
tion. 

Phyllis  felt  all  her  admiration  return  as 
she  noticed  the  skilful  way  in  which  David 
dressed  the  foot ;  and  even  the  old  man 
himself  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  reluc- 
tantly that  it  "felt  a  bit  easier." 

PhylHs  could  not  at  all  get  over  her  feeling 
of  shyness  as  she  walked  along  at  David's 
side.  He  seemed  such  a  great  gentleman  to 
her,  for  he  had  acquired  an  air  and  manner 
in  London  which  reminded  her  of  young  Mr. 
Carlyon.  She  longed  to  ask  him  if  he  re- 
membered their  parting,  as  they  stood  once 
more  on  the  bridge ;  but  she  did  not  like  to 
begin  the  subject,  for  he  seemed  quite  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts. 

"Will  you  stay  here  while  I  go  on  to 
your  aunt's  ? "  she  asked  rather  timidly. 

"  What  did  you  say  1 "  said  David,  waking 
up  with  a  start  from  his  reverie.  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  will  stay  here  a  few  minutes  if  you  will  go 
on  first." 
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Phyllis  found  Mrs.  Bassett  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  dusting  her  china  ornaments  that 
she  did  not  hear  the  girl  come  in,  and  started 
violently  when  she  spoke  to  her. 

"  Why,  child,  how  you  made  me  jump ! " 
she  exclaimed,  dropping  the  dog  she  held  in 
her  hand  ;  "  whatever  did  you  come  in  like 
that  for  ?  you've  made  me  break  David's 
little  china  dog  that  I've  kept  and  dusted 
every  mortal  day  since  he  ran  away." 

Poor  Phyllis  was  so  confused  with  the 
excitement  she  had  created  and  the  wonder- 
ful news  she  had  come  to  tell,  that  she  said 
nothing  at  all. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  for  a  minute 
in  silence,  when  she  came  to  the  end  of  her 
voluble  speech. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Phyllis  ? "  she  said 
at  last ;  then  suddenly  throwing  her  hands 
in  the  air,  she  exclaimed,  "  You've  not  come 
to  tell  me  he's  dead  1  I  see  it  in  your  face, 
and  that's  the  meaning  of  the  dog  breaking." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Bassett,  don't  be  so  frightened," 
said  Phyllis.  "  David  is  not  dead.  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  he  is  here  and  waiting 
to  see  you.  He  is  so  grown,  I  know  you  will 
be  glad  to  see  him,  he  is  so  good  and  clever." 

"And  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  good 
and  clever  ? "  said  Mrs.  Bassett  sharply.  "  I 
should  think  he  might  have  come  first  and 
seen  his  old  aunt  before  he  stopped  talking 
with  you." 

Phyllis  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"I  met  David  last  night,"  she  said  plead- 
ingly; "it  was  too  late  for  him  to  come 
here,  and  he  had  to  go  and  sleep  at  the  inn." 

"And  whatever  were  you  doing  out  so 
late,  I  should  like  to  know.  Things  are  very 
different  nowadays  to  what  they  were  when 
I  was  young.  I  should  never  have  been 
allowed  out  like  that  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  indeed.  Grandfather 
hurt  himself,  and  I  had  to  drive  the  mail- 
cart  for  him." 

"  Drive  the  mail-cart !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bassett 
in  a  high  key  of  mingled  amazement  and 
reproof,  "  well,  I  never  ! " 

"But  please,  Mrs.  Bassett,"  interrupted 
Phyllis,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  the  con- 
versation back  to  its  original  starting-point, 
"you  forget  that  David  is  waiting  to  see 
you  all  this  time;  mayn't  I  fetch  him  in 
now  ? " 

"  And  what's  he  waiting  outside  for  ? 
Why  can't  he  come  in  to  see  me  ?  But  per- 
haps he  is  afraid  to  come  in  after  the  way 
that  he  has  behaved  ! " 

Phyllis  did  not  think  that  this  was  very 
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likely,  but  she  dared  not  say  any  more  for 
fear  of  awakening  a  fresh  storm,  so  she 
slipped  quietly  out  and  summoned  David, 
and  then  returned  to  the  farm,  thinking  that 
the  meeting  would  go  off  best  without  her 
interference. 

David  entered  as  coolly  as  though  he  had 
not  been  absent  a  day,  and  stood  once  more 
in  the  well-remembered  parlour.  It  seemed 
strangely  small  to  him,  and  he  could  not 
repress  a  slight  shudder  as  he  looked  at  the 
ornaments. 

"  Well,  aunt,"  he  said,  "  how  are  you  ? " 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  after 
all  these  years  ?"  cried  Aunt  Rachel.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  ask  pardon  for  the  way  you 
have  behaved  ? " 

Now  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  begin 
with  David,  as  Mrs.  Bassett  might  have  known, 
but  the  poor  old  lady  was  so  agitated,  and  so 
truly  moved  by  seeing  her  nephew  again, 
that  she  hardly  realised  what  she  was  saying. 
David  felt  irritated  at  once.  He  had  yet 
much  to  learn  in  the  school  of  patience 
before  he  could  make  allowances  for  other 
people.  He  had  been  accustomed  of  late  to 
be  thought  a  good  deal  of,  and  this  style  of 
address  quite  took  him  aback.  He  had  often 
pictured  his  return  to  himself,  and  he  had 
imagined  that  his  aunt  would  throw  her 
arms  round  him  and  cry  over  him,  and  call 
him  her  dear  boy  who  had  come  back  to  her 
a  great  man. 

This  was  the  interview  as  it  existed  in  his 
own  imagination  :  he  had  fancied  himself 
gracefully  escaping  from  her  embrace  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  assuring  her  that  all 
was  forgiven  and  forgotten  between  them; 
and  now  instead,  here  was  his  aunt  rebuking 
him  as  though  he  had  been  an  unruly  school- 
boy, and  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  behaviour !  He  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  get  up  and  walk  straight  out  of 
the  house,  but  better  feelings  prevailed,  and 
he  answered  as  pleasantly  as  he  could, 

"  Why,  Aunt  Rachel,  I  shall  think  you  are 
sorry  to  see  me  again  if  you  scold  me  like 
that;  would  you  rather  I  went  away  at 
once?" 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  David.  You  know  I'm  as 
glad  to  see  you  as  I  ever  was  to  see  any  one 
in  all  my  life,  only  you  did  come  in  so  un- 
expected, you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  I  seem 
a  bit  startled." 

David  accepted  the  explanation,  and  they 
began  to  converse  more  peaceably. 

"I  think  I  must  be  going  now,"  he  said  at 
last,  as  the  kitchen  clock  struck  twelve. 

"  Going  !     Why,  where  are  you  going  to  ? 
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I  thought,  now  you  have  come  back,  you  had 
come  to  stay." 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that,  I've  got  my  work  to 
do." 

"  And  what  is  your  work  1 " 

"I  am  going  to  help  Dr.  Townsend ;  he 
has  asked  me  to  be  his  assistant  till  my  holi- 
day is  over." 

"  So  you  came  here  for  that  then^  and  not 
to  see  me." 

The  keen-eyed  old  lady  looked  her  nephew 
through  and  through,  and  David  felt  rather 
uncomfortable  under  her  gaze ;  he  had  come 
down  meaning  to  overawe  all  his  friends  by 
his  grandeur,  and  it  was  very  unpleasant  to 
be  taken  to  task  in  this  way. 

"  Well,  I  came  for  both,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  at  last,  rather  tamely. 

Mrs.  Bassett  said  no  more,  and  her  nephew 
took  his  departure,  promising  to  come  over 
soon  and  see  her  again.  He  did  not  feel 
quite  so  pleased  with  himself  as  he  had  done 
on  the  previous  night,  as  he  walked  over  to 
Lyddon. 

He  had  half  promised  Phyllis  to  look  in 
on  his  way  back  and  tell  her  how  the  inter- 
view had  gone  off,  but  a  feeling  which  he 
did  not  stay  to  analyze  made  him  pass  the 
door  and  hurry  on  out  of  sight.  He  wanted 
to  get  to  his  work  and  think  over  all  that 
had  happened  before  he  saw  any  of  his  friends 
again.  Once  established  in  Dr.  Townsend's 
surgery  he  felt  at  ease,  and  after  the  first 
few  hours  forgot  all  about  his  vexation. 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  his  unlooked-for 
arrival  spread  rapidly  through  the  village, 
embellished  with  the  wonderful  story  of 
Phyllis's"  adventure."  The  village  gossips  had 
not  enjoyed  such  a  feast  for  years,  and  in  a 
few  days'  time  David  himself  would  hardly 
have  recognised  the  actual  facts  in  the  extra- 
ordinary tales  which  were  flying  about.  That 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  London, 
and  that  he  had  killed  the  two  robbers 
with  his  own  hand,  were  quite  established 
truths  before  a  week  was  out,  and  his  reputa- 
tion rose  accordingly.  When  he  next  visited 
Evesdene  he  met  with  a  reception  that  satis- 
fied even  himself,  for  the  people  ran  to  their 
doors  to  look  at  him  as  he  drove  by  in  Dr. 
Townsend's  dog-cart,  with  the  man  servant 
sitting  by  his  side.  Even  old  Jacob  was  con- 
verted at  last,  for  his  ankle  got  well  in  the 
promised  three  weeks,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  relating  the  wonderful  cure.  Aunt 
Rachel  was  the  last  to  give  in ;  she  could  not 
believe  for  a  long  time  that  the  reports  about 
David  were  true,  and  even  when  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  his  cleverness  she  could 


not  quite  forget  the  fact  that  he  had  left 
her  seven  years  without  caring  to  find  out 
whether  she  were  dead  or  alive. 

"  You  don't  understand  it,  aunt,"  explained 
David  when  she  argued  the  matter  with  him. 
"  I  did  care  very  much,  but  I  was  determined 
not  to  come  back  till  I  had  done  what  I  said 
I  would." 

"Well,  I  call  that  stubbornness  and  a 
wicked  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Bassett ;  and  David 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 

Phyllis  in  the  meanwhile  was  forming  her 
own  conclusions  about  her  friend;  he  had 
the  same  ascendancy  over  her  now  that  he 
had  had  in  their  childhood,  but  sometimes 
she  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment with  him.  His  success  was  far 
greater  than  she  had  ever  imagined  would  be 
possible,  but  still  she  was  obliged  to  own 
that,  despite  his  talents,  there  was  something 
about  him  she  did  not  like ;  she  could  not 
define  it,  but  sometimes  a  chance  word,  or  it 
might  be  only  an  expression  on  his  face, 
would  make  her  feel  that  he  was  not  in  all 
things  what  she  wished  him  to  be.  He  was 
pleasant  enough  to  Phyllis,  but  the  slighting 
tone  in  which  he  sometimes  spoke  of  his 
aunt,  and  the  condescending  manner  which 
he  assumed  towards  her  grandfather,  made 
her  long  to  reprove  him  if  she  could  only 
find  courage  to  utter  the  words  that  rose  to 
her  lips ;  but  at  last  one  day  an  opportunity 
came,  and  Phyllis  spoke. 

David  had  stopped  on  his  way  back  from 
a  long  round  to  have  tea  at  the  farm,  and 
old  Jacob  was  regaling  him  with  long- 
winded  stories  about  his  former  acquaint- 
ances. David  was  only  listening  with  half 
attention,  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  presently  a  name  struck 
him,  and  he  interrupted  the  old  man's  ram- 
bling talk. 

"  Sinclair  !  What's  become  of  him  1  I 
have  not  heard  anything  about  him  since  I 
came." 

"  I  think  the  people  have  almost  forgotten 
him,"  said  Phyllis,  "for  it  is  nearly  six  years 
since  he  left." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  1 " 

"To  an  East-End  parish  in  London." 

"Whatever  did  he  do  that  for  1 " 

"  He  said  that  he  was  too  young  and 
strong  to  have  such  an  easy  place  as  this, 
and  that  he  must  go  where  there  was  harder 
work  to  be  done." 

"  Very  short-sighted  of  him,"  remarked 
David;  "if  he  had  stayed  here  he  would 
have  been  certain  to  get  something  good,  for 
I  know  he  was  related  to  the  bishop ." 
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"Do  you  think  that  is  what  he  cares 
about  ? "  cried  Phyllis,  her  eyes  flashing 
fire  as  she  spoke.  "You  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  but  money  and  position ;  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's one  wish  is  to  do  all  the  good  he  can 
in  the  world." 

"My  dear  Phyllis,  I  had  no  idea  you 
could  be  so  vehement !  "  said  David  coolly. 
"  When  you  know  as  much  of  the  world  as 
I  do,  you  will  see  that  interested  motives  are 
at  the  bottom  of  every  man's  actions,  except 
those  of  a  few  enthusiasts  whom  nobody 
takes  any  heed  of." 

"If  you  mean  Mr.  Sinclair  by  that  you 
are  quite  mistaken,"  said  Phyllis,  warmly, 
but  not  wisely ;  "  Mrs.  Carlyon  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  numbers  of  great  people  in 
London  help  him  in  his  work,  and  think  him 
such  a  good  man." 

"That  just  proves  my  point,"  said  David. 
"  Can  you  wonder  that  a  man  should  be  glad 
to  leave  a  quiet  place  like  this  to  have  the 
great  people  of  London  making  a  fuss  over 
him?" 

He  spoke  mockingly,  and  Phyllis  felt 
deeply  hurt,  so  hurt  that  she  could  not 
answer  for  a  moment.  "  You  are  very  un- 
fair, David,"  she  said  at  last,  "and  more 
than  that,  I  believe  that  you  know  that  you 
are.  I  hope  you  will  see  these  things  differ- 
ently some  day,  and  find  out  before  it  is  too 
late  that  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  fellow-men 
as  well  as  to  yourself."  . 

She  spoke  so  earnestly  that  David  was 
astonished  and,  though  he  would  not  have 
allowed  it,  rather  disconcerted.  "  Time 
enough  for  that  by-and-by,"  he  said  lightly ; 
"  and  speaking  of  Mrs.  Carlyon  reminds  me, 
Phyllis,  that  I  have  never  yet  asked  after 
her." 

"She  is  very  well,  but  Mr.  Francis  has 
been  ill  again,  and  they  have  gone  abroad 
and  shut  up  the  house." 

The  words  led  to  a  fresh  stream  of  remi- 
niscences on  old  Jacob's  part,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  was  dropped  ;  nor  did  Phyllis 
allude  to  it  again.  She  knew  David's  charac- 
ter too  well  to  believe  that  argument  would 
ever  do  him  any  good,  example  was  the  only 
force  that  could  convince  him ;  so  she  prayed 
and  was  silent. 

And  now  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
for  David's  departure ;  and  as  Phyllis  counted 
the  rapidly  diminishing  days  a  sense  of  sor- 
row filled  her  heart.  Her  hfe  had  always 
been  too  full  of  varied  interest  for  her  to 
feel  dull,  even  for  an  hour ;  but  somehow  as 
she  looked  forward  to  the  coming  years  they 
seemed  lonely,  and  dark,  and  objectless.    Up 


to  the  present  time  she  had  been  quite  con- 
tent with  the  narrow  circle  in  which  she 
moved,  but  the  new  interest  of  David's  con- 
versation, with  all  its  wonderful  revelations 
of  things  that  she  had  never  even  dreamed 
of,  made  her  feel  that  she  should  never  again 
be  satisfied  with  what  had  before  been  all- 
sufiicient.  She  did  not  realise  what  this 
new  feehng  was  that  had  grown  up  within 
her  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  she  knew 
that  she  was  unhappy,  and  dreaded  the  day 
when  David  must  say  good-bye. 

David  for  his  part  was  not  at  all  sorry 
when  he  found  his  time  at  Lyddon  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  had  enjoyed  seeing  his  old 
friends,  but  he  was  beginning  to  long  for 
the  excitement  of  his  London  life  again. 
Hard  study  was  his  great  delight,  but  though 
he  could  indulge  in  that  at  Lyddon  as  well 
as  at  the  hospital,  he  needed  the  stimulus  of 
competition  to  get  full  pleasure  out  of  his 
work.  His  was  a  restless  nature,  he  longed 
to  pass  his  fellows  and  outstrip  them  in  the 
race ;  his  ideal  of  happiness  was  to  distance 
all  other  competitors  and  have  the  field  to 
himself.  And  yet  he  was  not  an  altogether 
selfish  man,  he  only  wanted  the  satisfaction 
of  winning ;  after  that  he  would  turn  round 
and  help  his  vanquished  comrades  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  His  was  a  nature  that  wanted 
discipline,  for  notwithstanding  his  struggles 
during  the  past  few  years,  he  had  been  too 
prosperous  and  successful  to  feel  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  carve  his  own  way  in 
the  world ;  he  felt  himself  fitted  for  a  wide 
arena,  and  believed  that  the  highest  prizes 
were  within  his  grasp. 

David's  feelings  were  very  different  from 
Phyllis's  therefore,  when  he  remembered  one 
morning  on  waking  that  his  last  day  at  Lyddon 
had  arrived.  He  had  been  at  the  farm  the 
night  before  and  told  Phyllis  that  he  would 
come  and  say  good-bye  after  seeing  his  aunt. 
"Your  house  is  the  nearest  to  the  station," 
he  said,  "  so  I  will  leave  the  pleasantest  part 
till  the  last." 

"  I  wish  you  loved  your  aunt  more,"  said 
Phyllis  next  morning,  as  David  described  his 
parting  interview  in  a  somewhat  comic  strain. 

David  made  no  answer  for  a  minute  or 
two ;  when  he  did  speak  it  was  in  a  tone 
very  different  from  any  which  Phyllis  had 
heard  from  him  during  all  the  previous  weeks. 

"  Phyllis,"  he  said,  "  I  think  sometimes 
that  I  should  have  been  better  if  my  mother 
had  lived.  Aunt  Rachel  does  not  really  love 
me.  No,  don't  contradict  me,"  he  added,  as 
he  saw  Phyllis  about  to  speak;  "you  know 
that  what  I  say  is  true,  she  never  loved  me 
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when  I  was  a  child,  if  she  had  I  should  not 
have  run  away  as  I  did.  She  felt  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  take  care  of  me,  and  she  was  fond  of 
me  for  my  poor  mother's  sake,  but  she  never 
had  any  warmer  feeling  for  me.  She  has  a 
certain  pride  in  me  now  because  of  my  suc- 
cess, but  she  does  not  love  me." 

His  voice  was  low  and  sorrowful,  and 
Phyllis  felt  the  tears  rush  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  love  me,"  he 
said  presently,  as  he  rose  and  leant  against 
the  open  doorway. 

Dangerous  words  to  be  spoken  in  that 
earnest  tone  to  a  sympathetic  heart  like 
Phyllis  Wingate's !  She  followed  him  to 
the  door  and  stood  looking  out  on  the  har- 
vest fields,  now  bare  of  corn. 

"David,"  she  said,  almost  in  whisper,  then 
stopped ;  she  did  not  know  what  she  wanted 
to  say,  the  sympathy  that  filled  her  soul  was 
too  great  for  words. 

David  looked  down  at  the  fair  face  up- 
raised to  his,  and  read  the  affection  that 
shone  in  her  clear  eyes.  It  raised  no  answer- 
ing feeling  in  his  mind,  however ;  he  merely 
looked  upon  it  as  the  sisterly  interest  that 
Phyllis  had  always  shown  him. 

"  I  know  you  care  about  me,  like  a  good 
girl — as  you  are,"  he  said  in  his  ordinary  tone. 
"  Don't  tell  any  one  I  spoke  about  my  trou- 
bles ;  I  don't  know  what  made  me  so  foolish 
all  of  a  sudden.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
love  in  the  world.  That  is  my  creed,  and  a 
very  good  one  too ;  so  please  forget  my  late 
remarks." 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  Phyllis  shrank 
into  herself  as  a  sea-anemone  does  when 
touched  by  a  rude  finger ;  she  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  reply,  but  their  conver- 
sation was  interrupted  at  this  point  by  old 
Jacob's  voice  behind  them. 

"Ah!  David  my  lad,  so  you're  going  to 
leave  us  to-day." 

David  turned  round  quickly.  "  Yes,  I 
must  get  back  to  my  work  again ;  I  hope  I 
shall  find  you  as  hale  and  hearty  when  I  see 
you  next." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  talking  to  my  girl," 
went  on  the  old  man,  disregarding  David's 
wishes  for  his  well-being,  "she's  a  good  girl, 
she  is  a  very  good  girl,  and  she  can  give  you 
a  deal  o'  good  advice  too.  You  can't  have  a 
better  companion  than  she." 

Jacob  turned  a  fond  admiring  gaze  upon 
his  grand-daughter,  while  poor  Phy lbs  blushed 
up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"When  shall  you  come  down  again  ?"  she 

asked  hastily,  anxious  to  change  the  subject. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.     I  shall 


write  to  my  aunt  sometimes,  so  you  will 
hear  how  I  am  getting  on." 

He  shook  hands  with  them  both,  and  in 
another  moment  he  was  gone.  Phyllis 
watched  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  then 
running  up  to  her  own  room  she  locked  the 
door,  and,  laying  her  head  on  her  pillow, 
burst  into  tears.  She  knew  now  what  feel- 
ing it  was  that  filled  her  heart,  she  knew  that 
without  David  everything  seemed  cold  and 
dreary,  and  she  knew  also  that  David  cared 
nothing  for  her,  and  that  he  would  forget  all 
about  her  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  even  in  a. 
few  hours. 

This  was  the  burden  she  must  bear,  and 
for  a  while  it  seemed  too  hard  to  be  borne  ; 
but  Phyllis  knew  where  to  look  for  strength, 
and  before  she  left  her  room  no  one  could 
have  told  that  a  sudden  sorrow  had  coma 
over  her  life,  for  although  her  brow  was 
thoughtful  it  was  calm,  and  her  voice  and 
manner  were  gentle  and  sweet  as  ever. 

Little  thought  David,  as  he  sped  on  his 
way  back  to  town,  that  he  bore  with  him, 
the  priceless  treasure  of  a  good  woman's  love. 

CHAPTER  VI. — A   NEW  FRIEND. 

"  The  house-surgeon  wants  to  speak  to  you, 
sir,"  said  the  hospital  porter  to  David  as  he. 
came  in  one  morning. 

David  went  up  to  his  room  accordingly,, 
and  found  him  in  a  great  state  of  excitement. 

"  Oh,  here  you  are,  Hatton,"  he  exclaimed. 
"I've  just  had  a  telegram  from  my  father 
to  say  that  my  mother  is  dying.  I  must  go 
down  at  once.  WiH  you  take  my  place  in 
the  out-patient's  ward  to-day  V 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  David.  "  When  do 
you  expect  to  get  back  f 

"Well,  that  depends  on  how  things  go ;  but 
if  I  possibly  can  I  shall  come  back  by  the 
last  train  to-night." 

David  was  always  rather  pleased  to  be. 
asked  to  do  anything  of  this  kind.  The  last 
time  the  surgeon  had  been  away  the  student 
left  in  charge  had  made  one  or  two  rather 
stupid  blunders,  and  had  been  severely  repri- 
manded in  consequence. 

"  There  shall  be  nothing  of  that  sort  to- 
day," said  David  proudly  to  himself  as  he 
left  the  room.  He  was  rather  disappointed 
than  otherwise  that  nothing  happened  during 
his  time  of  office,  and  v/as  beginning  to  think  ' 
of  leaving  in  a  slightly  discontented  frame  of 
mind  when,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  grand  stroke 
of  luck  came  in  his  way.  He  was  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  door  when  he  heard 
some  one  enter,  and  looking  round  he  saw  a 
gentleman  leaning  on  the  porter's  arm;  his 
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face  was  very  pale,  and  blood  was  streaming 
from  a  cut  on  his  head. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  look  at 
this  ?"  he  said  in  a  courteous  tone  despite  his 
pain.  "I  have  just  fallen  on  the  curbstone 
and  cut  my  head  open." 

David  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  found 
that,  though  not  dangerous,  the  wound  was 
severe.  He  dressed  it  skilfully,  and  the 
patient  seemed  much  relieved  by  his  treat- 
ment. 

"  Will  you  not  remain  here  and  rest  a 
little  while  V  asked  David  as  he  saw  him 
trying  to  rise. 

"  I  would  rather  get  home  at  once;  perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  helping  me  to  the 
door." 

David  offered  his  arm  immediately,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  '*  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  I 
will  accompany  you  home." 

"Are  you  not  busy  V 

*^  No,  my  duties  are  just  over  for  the  day." 

The  gentleman  made  no  further  objection, 
so  David  called  a  hansom  and  took  a  seat  by 
his  side.  "Where  shall  I  tell  the  man  to 
drive  ?"  he  asked. 

"To  Claremont  House,  Piccadilly." 

David's  companion  said  but  little  during 
their  drive ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  pain,  and 
uttered  a  groan  once  or  twice  when  the  cab 
jolted  over  any  obstacle  in  the  road.  They 
reached  the  house  at  last,  and  David  sprang 
out  and  rang  the  bell ;  a  footman  answered 
it  and  came  forward  to  assist  his  master  to 
alight.  They  were  no  sooner  in  the  hall 
than  he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  if 
David  had  not  caught  him  in  his  arms. 

"Has  his  lordship  had  an  accident?" 
asked  the  man-servant. 

"Yes,  he  is  a  good  deal  injured.  You 
must  help  me  to  carry  him  to  a  sofa." 

With  the  servant's  help  this  was  speedily 
accomplished,  and  David,  telling  him  to  sum- 
mon his  master's  own  medical  man,  at  once 
set  to  work  to  restore  consciousness.  He 
had  but  just  succeeded  when  the  door  opened 
and  the  footman  entered,  bringing  the  doctor. 
David  was  about  to  relinquish  his  post,  when 
the  patient  put  his  hand  out  feebly.  "  Don't 
leave  me,"  he  said. 

"Are  you  a  doctor V  asked  the  new-comer 
rather  sharply. 

"I  shall  be  qualified  in  a  few  months' 
time,"  said  David. 

Dr.  Jefl'erys  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to 
say  that  he  knew  what  that  meant,  but  when 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the  dressing  of  the 
wound  he  could  not  find  anything  to  alter. 

"You   have    been   well  taught,"  he   said 


rather  grudgingly.  "  What  hospital  do  you 
come  from  ?" 

David  mentioned  the  name. 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  that  was  my  hospital,"  said 
Dr.  JefFerys,  as  though  the  fact  explained  the 
student's  impertinent  success. 

David  turned  away  to  hide  the  smile' which 
he  was  unable  to  restrain ;  but,  after  all,  he 
was  not  displeased  with  the  incident.  The 
doctor  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  skill,  so  his  little  sneer  did  not  hurt  him. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  now,"  he  said, 
going  up  to  the  sofa.  "  I  hope  you  will  soon 
be  better." 

"  Come  and  see  me  to-morrow  afternoon," 
said  the  patient  kindly,  and  David  took  his 
departure  delighted  with  his  little  adventure. 

"  Lord  Claremont ! "  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  walked  away.  "  That  must  be  the  man 
whose  name  I  have  so  often  seen  in.  Par- 
liamentary reports.  Well,  I  am  in  luck  this 
time ! "  He  reached  his  lodgings  in  a  very 
elated  state  of  mind,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  pondering  over  the  events  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  about  three 
o'clock  David  set  out  to  call  at  Claremont 
House.  He  had  hardly  had  time  to  look 
about  him  the  day  before,  but  as  he  entered 
the  hall  now  he  was  struck  by  the  number 
of  beautiful  things  that  met  his  eye.  He 
was  shown  into  the  library  to  wait  until 
I  Lord  Claremont  was  ready  to  see  him,  and 
he  employed  the  time  in  looking  about  him. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  room  before ;  the 
floor  was  made  of  beautiful  inlaid  woods,  and 
was  strewn  with  rugs  of  rich  Eastern  mate- 
rials. The  walls  were  covered  with  splendid 
pictures  ;  wood  carvings,  bronzes,  and  mar- 
bles— treasures  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  fact,  were  scattered  about  the  room ;  but 
what  attracted  David  more  than  all  were  the 
books.  Bindings  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
except  in  shop-windows  filled  the  cases,  while 
their  titles  showed  him  that  Lord  Claremont 
must  be  a  lover  of  literature,  if  not  an  actual 
student. 

"  I  wonder  if  a  man  who  lives  in  a  place 
like  this  ever  thinks  about  poor  fellows  like 
me,  who  have  to  wait  years  for  a  book  we 
may  wish  to  buy." 

His  reflections  were  interrupted  by  Lord 
Claremont's  entrance.  He  looked  better  than 
he  had  done  the  day  before,  but  he  was  still 
pale,  and  there  was  an  air  of  suffering  on  his 
face. 

David  bowed  more  respectfully  than  was 
his  wont,  but  Lord  Claremont  held  out  his 
hand  and  greeted  him  kindly. 

"  I  hoped  you  would  come  this  afternoon," 
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he  said.  "I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  the 
help  you  gave  me  j'esterday." 

He  spoke  in  the  courteous  manner  that 
was  peculiar  to  him,  and  David  felt  suddenly 
conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  a  way 
that  he  had  never  done  before ;  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  blushed  and  looked  shy 
and  uncomfortable.  He  could  not  have  told 
why  he  did  so,  it  was  certainly  not  the  rank 
of  the  man  before  him  that  overpowered 
him,  but  a  strange  feeling  took  possession  of 
him  that,  notwithstanding  the  success  he  had 
achieved,  there  were  still  vast  heights  for 
him  to  scale. 

"Come  and  sit  near  me,"  said  Lord 
Claremont,  as  he  moved  slowly  forward  to 
a  seat. 

David  pushed  it  towards  him  and  fetched 
a  cushion  from  the  sofa  to  support  his  aching 
head ;  as  he  arranged  it  he  took  a  more 
scrutinising  gaze  at  the  nobleman's  face  than 
he  had  done  before.  Lord  Claremont  had 
fine  features  and  a  well-formed  head,  his  ex- 
pression was  somewhat  stern,  but  now  and 
again  a  smile  of  rare  beauty  broke  over  his 
face ;  this  smile  had  already  been  accorded 
to  David  more  than  once,  and  when  in  after 
days  men  spoke  of  Lord  Claremont  to  him 
as  being  cold  and  haughty  in  manner  he 
simply  did  not  believe  them. 

"  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,"  said  the 
nobleman  when  David  was  seated,  "I  should 
like  you  to  stay  and  talk  to  me  a  little 
while." 

David  sat  down  silently — an  involun- 
tary feeling  of  respect  made  him  un- 
usually diffident.  Lord  Claremont  did  not 
appear  to  notice  his  shyness,  however,  but 
with  kind  and  skilful  questions  he  drew 
from  the  young  man  much  of  the  story  of 
his  past  life,  and  even  the  history  of  many 
of  his  longings  and  aspirations.  David  did 
not  understand  how  it  was  that  he  was  thus 
able  to  pour  out  his  deepest  thoughts  to  one 
of  whom  he  experienced  a  secret  awe,  but  so 
it  was,  and  his  heart  felt  all  the  lighter 
for  it. 

"So  you  want  to  make  a  great  name," 
said  Lord  Claremont,  when  the  story  was 
finished.  "  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  wrong  in  that,  but  it  is  scarcely 
enough  of  itself  to  make  yours  a  happy  life." 

David  did  not  reply,  he  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  say,  and  after  a  minute  or  two 
Lord  Claremont  went  on, 

"My  name  is  what  some  would  call  a 
great  one,  but  yet  my  life  has  not  been 
altogether  happy.  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  it,  and  after  that  I  will  explain  to  you 


why  I  have  told  you.  Some  ten  years  ago 
I  had  as  bright  a  home  as  any  man  in 
England ;  my  only  child  was  then  a  young 
man  of  about  your  oAvn  age,  he  had  had 
every  advantage  that  money  could  procure 
and  I  looked  forward  fondly  to  the  time 
when  he  should  make  his  name  known  and 
loved  in  his  country ;  but  my  hopes  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed ;  always  set  upon 
his  own  way  and  anxious  to  do  what  no  one 
else  had  done,  he  persisted  in  attempting 
some  Alpine  climbing  in  defiance  of  his 
guide's  warning  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  home^ 
and  his  mother,  being  in  very  delicate  health, 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  in  a 
very  few  hours  she  also  had  been  taken  from 
me,  and  I  was  left  alone — do  you  think  then 
that  my  name  or  my  fortune  was  any  com- 
fort to  me  ?  I  would  gladly  have  cast  both 
away  if  they  could  only  have  brought  back 
what  I  had  lost.  I  tried  to  drown  my  grief 
in  travel,  in  art  and  literature,  but  all  was  of 
no  avail;  then,  at  last,  I  discovered,  not  a 
cure,  but  an  alleviation." 

He  paused  again  for  a  moment  and  David 
wondered  what  was  coming. 

"  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  forget  my 
own  sorrow  was  to  minister  to  the  sorrows 
of  others.  You  will  say  perhaps  that  that  is 
a  very  old  remedy;  so  it  is,  but  it  is  not 
always  that  people  remember  to  apply  it :  I 
did  not  until  I  had  borne  my  burden  for 
many  years.  But  when  once  I  did  apply  it, 
I  learnt  what  a  sovereign  remedy  it  is,  and  I 
ceased  to  regret  the  cloud  which  darkens  my 
life,  because  under  its  shadow  my  heart  has 
been  opened  to  understand  the  sorrows  that 
exist  all  around  me."  He  closed  his  eyes  as 
he  finished  and  leant  his  head  rather  wearily 
against  the  cushion,  while  David  sat  silent, 
thinking  over  what  he  had  just  heard. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wonder  why  I  have  told 
you  all  this,"  said  Lord  Claremont,  after  a 
long  silence,  "  but  I  had  a  reason  for  doing 
so.  Directly  I  saw  you  yesterday  I  noticed 
something  in  your  face  which  reminded  me 
of  my  lost  son ;  your  kind  and  skilful  treat- 
ment of  my  wound  interested  me  further  in 
you  and  I  wished  to  find  out  what  your  life 
was.  All  that  you  have  told  me  to-day  has 
shown  me  that  I  was  right  in  my  estimation 
of  your  character,  and  many  things  that  you 
have  said  strangely  recall  my  dear  boy  to 
my  mind.  I  see  that  you  have  many  faults, 
but  they  are  faults  which  may  be  corrected 
with  care  and  patience.  I  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  young  men  of  every  rank,  and  if 
I  can  ever  do  anything  to  assist  you  it  will 
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give  me  sincere  pleasure;  I  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  you,  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  you 
here  from  time  to  time." 

David  took  this  as  an  intimation  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  going,  and  rose 
accordingly.  Lord  Claremont  bade  him  a 
kind  good-bye,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"You  shall  come  another  day  and  look  at 
my  books  and  curiosities.  I  see  you  are  fond 
of  such  things." 

David  walked  slowly  home  with  many 
new  thoughts  in  his  mind  ;  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  nearly  two  hours  had  slipped 
away  during  the  interview,  and  he  found 
himself  already  counting  the  days  until  he 
might  hope  to  see  Lord  Claremont  again. 
Even  the  mild  and  gentle  reproof  that  had 
closed  their  conversation  left  no  unpleasant 
feeling  in  his  mind,  though  generally  he 
chafed  against  rebuke  of  any  kind.  He  won- 
dered why  it  was  that  he  felt  so  diiferently 
towards  this  man  than  he  did  towards  any 
other  whom  he  had  ever  met.  He  could  not 
at  present  solve  the  problem ;  but  as  time 
passed  on,  and  he  learnt  to  know  Lord  Clare- 
mont, he  understood  that  he  had  met  with  a 
master-mind.  Even  the  slight  intercourse 
that  he  had  as  yet  held  with  him  made  him 
suspect  that  there  were  many  things  in  the 
world  of  which  he  had  never  yet  dreamed.  A 
stimulus  had  been  given  to  his  mind  that 
spurred  it  on  to  fresh  energy,  and  he  was  all 
the  more  determined  to  succeed  in  his  ambi- 
tion. He  did  not  like  to  call  at  Claremont 
House  again  until  he  received  some  intima- 
tion that  he  might  do  so,  and  meanwhile  his 
work  at  the  hospital  seemed  to  have  grown 
suddenly  dull.  His  love  for  medicine  had 
never  been  very  strong,  and  now  that  he  had 
once  had  a  sight  of  a  different  mode  of  life 
he  longed  to  enter  upon  it.  It  was  not  that 
he  wished  for  ease  and  luxury,  but  since  he 
had  met  Lord  Claremont  he  eagerly  read  the 
newspapers  to  see  what  he  was  doing  in 
Parliament,  and  his  old  dreams  of  mixing  in 
affairs  of  state  came  back  upon  him  with 
redoubled  force. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  his  first  inter- 
view that  he  one  day  received  an  invitation 
to  spend  an  evening  at  Claremont  House  ; 
he  felt  rather  in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of 
an  entertainment  he  was  to  expect,  for  there 
was  no  intimation  on  the  card  beyond  the 
hour  named.  He  arrived  punctually — for 
he  was  not  yet  fashionable  enough  to  think 
it  proper  to  come  in  when  the  evening  was 
half  over  —  and  found  few  there  besides 
himself. 

His  host  met  him  and  gave  him  a  kind 


welcome.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,"  he 
said.  "I  open  my  house  every  now  and 
then  to  the  young  men  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  think  you  will  find  some  things  here  that 
will  interest  you."  He  passed  on  as  he  spoke 
to  greet  others  who  were  just  entering,  and 
David  was  left  to  look  about  him. 

A  noble  suite  of  rooms  lay  before  him, 
each  of  which  was  filled  with  art  treasures  as 
exquisite  as  those  he  had  seen  in  the  library 
on  his  previous  visit.  Rare  and  valuable 
books  were  laid  upon  the  tables  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  guests,  and  curiosities  of  all 
kinds  were  freely  displayed,  where  any  one 
who  chose  to  do  so  could  examine  them. 
The  picture-gallery  was  thrown  open,  and 
beyond  it  there  was  a  fine  music-room,  con- 
taining a  large  collection  of  instruments, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  where,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  evening,  selections 
of  music  were  given  by  celebrated  musicians. 
The  dining-room  was  arranged  with  number- 
less small  tables,  where  the  guests  might 
pass  in  and  out,  and  where  refreshments 
were  served  to  them  by  liveried  footmen. 

Altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  dazzling 
magnificence  to  David,  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  such  quiet,  and  even  humble,  circles. 
His  eyes  and  ears  were  so  occupied  with  his 
novel  surroundings  that  he  had  little  time 
to  notice  his  fellow-guests ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, he  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
scene,  and  began  to  look  at  those  who  stood 
near  him.  They  were  mostly  young  men 
about  his  own  age,  and  when  he  became 
more  familiar  with  Lord  Claremont's  ar- 
rangements, he  found  that  they  were  drawn 
from  all  ranks  and  professions.  Medical 
students,  like  himself,  articled  clerks,  officers, 
and  young  men  from  all  kinds  of  banks, 
offices,  and  houses  of  business,  met  each 
other  in  Claremont  House,  and  found  a 
friendly  welcome  from  their  host. 

Only  a  few  of  these  parties  were  given  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  they  were  highly 
appreciated  by  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  an  invitation.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  certain  set  who  sneered  at  them, 
both  among  Lord  Claremont's  friends  and 
among  the  young  men  themselves  ;  but  Lord 
Claremont  was  proof  against  ridicule,  and 
the  young  men  were  far  too  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  first-rate  music,  pictures,  and 
suppers,  free  of  cost,  to  need  any  answer  to 
the  sneers  beyond  that  of  "sour  grapes." 
To  those  who  judged  the  matter  rightly 
these  assemblies  were  a  grand  moral  lesson 
in  a  highly  attractive  form ;  they  were  living 
witnesses  of  the  fact  that  if  only  men's  hearts 
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are  loving  and  true,  the  barrier  between 
class  and  class  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a 
name. 

David  scarcely  realised  the  moral  lesson 
to-night,  he  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
novelty  and  beauty  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
When  Lord  Claremont  was  once  asked  how 
he  made  such  an  unheard-of  afiair  a  success 
he  replied,  "  By  two  secrets  ;  the  first  is  that 
I  give  my  guests  thoroughly  good  entertain- 
ment, and  the  second  that  I  make  them  feel 
I  am  honoured  by  their  presence.  If  I 
neglected  these  two  points  the  party  would 
take  an  aspect  of  charity,  and  I  should  never 
succeed  a  second  time." 

"But  why  on  earth  take  such  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  such  an  uninteresting  set  V 

"  Simply  because  that  to  me  they  are  not 
uninteresting.  I  love  young  men,  and  my 
greatest  happiness  is  to  feel  that  I  have  helped 
some  of  them  along  the  path  of  life." 

The  questioner  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked  away,  thinking  to  himself  what  an 
eccentric  fellow  Claremont  was  becoming, 
and  yet  unable  to  stifle  a  conviction  that  there 
was  something  in  it  after  all.  Whether 
Lord  Claremont's  proceedings  were  eccentric 
or  not,  the  result  was  clear :  the  young  men 
flocked  eagerly  to  his  house,  and  loved  him 
not  only  as  a  leader,  but  as  a  friend. 

David  went  home  in  a  rapture  of  hero- 
worship — a  feeling  that  he  had  never  hitherto 
experienced.  The  first  blow  had  been  struck 
at  the  idol  of  self  in  his  heart ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  realise  it,  that  evening  was  an 
era  in  his  life.  He  met  Lord  Claremont 
soon  after  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  was  proud  indeed  when  the  peer  in- 
vited him  to  stroll  with  him  through  St. 
James's  Park.  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do  when  you  have  finished  your  medical 
studies  V  he  asked. 

"I  scarcely  know,  my  lord,  but  I  think 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  try  and  obtain 
the  post  of  House  Surgeon  in  my  hospital. 
I  should  then  have  opportunities  of  learning, 
which  I  should  not  find  if  I  went  into  the 
country  as  an  assistant." 

"  Is  your  lieart  in  your  work  V 

David  looked  up  with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
"May  I  ask  how  you  found  that  out?"  he 
said. 

"  Found  what  out  ? " 

"  That  my  heart  is  set  on  something  dif- 
ferent." 

"I  have  learnt  to  read  character  j)retty 
quickly  by  this  time,"  said  Lord  Claremont 
with  a  quiet  smile;  "but,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  feel  an  unusual  interest  in  you,  and 


I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  find  out  the 
bent  of  your  mind." 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  speech  would  have 
raised  a  glow  of  self -congratulation  in  David's 
breast ;  but  somehow  he  had  learnt  to  look 
at  tilings  from  rather  a  different  standpoint 
now,  and  he  replied  humbly,  "You  are  far 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  when,  coming 
back  to  his  lodgings  after  his  day's  work, 
he  saw  a  note  lying  on  the  table  ;  he  recog- 
nised Lord  Claremont's  handwriting,  and 
was  just  about  to  open  it,  when  a  step  was 
heard  and  young  Townsend  came  in. 

"  How  are  you,  Hatton  ? "  he  said.  "  I 
wanted  to  have  a  few  minutes'  chat  with 
you." 

David  put  the  letter  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
and  pushed  an  arm-chair  towards  his  friend. 

"  I  have  heard  to-day  that  Miller  has  got 
the  gold  medal,  and  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  he  will  get  the  House-Surgeon- 
ship  as  well ;  I  know  he  is  very  anxious 
for  it.  Well,  this  being  so,  I  want  to  propose 
a  plan  to  you.  My  father  was  so  pleased  with 
you  when  you  were  at  Lyddon  that  he  would 
like  to  have  you  for  his  assistant ;  his  terms 
are  liberal,  I  know,  and  you  will  not  find  the 
work  very  hard." 

David  heard  little  of  his  well-meaning 
friend's  conversation  beyond  the  first  an- 
nouncement. He  had  set  his  heart  on  ob- 
taining this  medal  as  a  fitting  close  to  his 
career  at  the  hospital,  and  to  lose  it  now 
was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He 
had  thought  himself  so  sure  of  the  House- 
Surgeonship,  too,  that  he  had  not  troubled 
much  about  his  future;  to  leave  London  and 
bury  himself  at  Lyddon  meant  the  death- 
blow to  all  his  ambitious  hopes  ;  the  life  of 
a  country  practitioner  had  no  charms  for  his 
mind,  and  To\ATisend's  presence  alone  re- 
strained him  from  giving  free  vent  to  his 
feelings.  "  You  must  give  me  a  few  days  to 
think  it  over,"  he  said  at  last;  "a  thing  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  decided  in  a  hurry." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Townsend. 
"  Good  night,  old  fellow ;  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow." 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  David  began  to 
pace  the  room  with  uneven  steps ;  it  was  the 
first  check  in  his  hitherto  successful  career, 
and  he  could  not  get  over  the  -feeling  of  dis- 
comfiture all  at  once.  He  had  quite  forgotten 
Lord  Claremont's  note  in  his  vexation  ;  but 
as  he  went  up  to  the  fire-place  it  caught  his 
eye,  and  he  tore  it  open.  It  almost  fell  from 
his  hands  as  he  read  it.  Lord  Claremont 
asked  him  to  become  his  private  secretary ! 


BEOOK  MUSIC. 

LIKE  the  harp  of  an  angel,  pure,  dulcet,  and  clear, 
That  keeps  happy  time  to  the  air  that  he  sings, 
My  brooklet,  art  thou  to  my  fanciful  ear ; 

Thy  streams  are  his  fingers,  thy  stones  are  its  strings, 
And  on  them  for  ever,  by  night  and  by  day, 
A  music  of  heaven  thou  sweetly  dost  play. 

So  artless  its  tones,  yet  no  effort  of  art 

Can  weave  such  a  melody,  try  as  it  will ; 
Alike  solemn  Haydn  and  sprightly  Mozart 

Would  yield  thee  the  palm  in  despair  of  their  skill ; 
To  soothe  as  thou  soothest,  how  would  they  rejoice  ! 
At  best  they  are  echoes,  but  thou  art  a  voice  ! 

There's  a  "  song  without  words  "  in  thy  sweet  undertone 

No  sj)eech  can  embody,  nor  music  define, 
Not  e'en  the  sad  raptures  of  sweet  Mendelssohn, 

For  this  is  a  music  that's  purely  divine ; 
God's  peace  thou  bring'st  down  from  the  heart  of  the  hills. 
And  like  sleep  on  tired  eyes  thy  nepenthe  distils. 

As  I  lie  on  this  bank  with  thy  strain  in  my  ear. 

While  the  breeze  that  thou  coolest  is  fanning  my  brow, 

I  feel  that  I  hardly  could  fret  should  I  hear 

The  Voice  that  of  life  would  unburden  me  now — 

The  Voice  that  once  bade  all  the  tumult  to  cease, 

Of  the  storm-troubled  sea,  and  at  once  there  was  peace  ! 

COTSWOLD   ISYS. 


MR.  JOSEPH  FIEBANK,  THE  CONTEACTOE. 


By  MRS.  CHARLES  GARNETT. 


MR.  JOSEPH  FIRBANK  was  a  typical 
Englishman  of  a  class  whose  fibre  must 
command  admiration  and  respect.  The  life 
which  has  been  published  of  this  great  rail- 
way constructor  is  a  fine  record  of  his  works, 
but  it  hardly  brings  the  man  before  its  readers ; 
certainly  not  the  man  known  far  and  wide 
by  thousands  of  English  navvies  under  the 
half  possessive,  half  affectionate  distinctive 
title  of  "  Father  Firbank."  [N'o  doubt  this 
name  was  given  him  in  part  to  distinguish 
Mr.  Firbank  from  his  nephew,  Mr.  Ralph 
Firbank,  also  a  well-known  contractor. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Firbank  was 
rather  under  than  over  the  middle  height, 
stout  but  active,  with  a  round  well-shaped 
head  and  wide  forehead,  small  bright  eyes 
and  broad  features.  He  retained  to  the  last 
his  northern  accent  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
speak  plain  English.  His  manners  were  as 
straightforward  as  his  speech,  and  you  could 
not  be  ten  minutes  in  his  company  without 
the  conviction  coming  over  you,  "  Here  is  an 
honest,  upright  man  who  says  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true." 

Doubtless  such  men  have  strong  tempers 
as  well  as  strong  opinions.  Indeed  a  con- 
tractor's life  fosters  the  habit  of  "  a  word  and 
a  blow."  On  the  instant  matters  of  great 
importance,  involving  the  gain  or  loss  of 
thousands  of  pounds  and  the  employment  of 
scores  of  workmen,  who  depend  upon  their 
labour  for  their  bread,  have  to  be  decided. 
Such  a  man  has  not  time  to  sit  down  in  an 
arm-chair  and  for  hours  balance  possibilities. 
What  he  has  to  do  is  to  settle  there  and 
then  what  shall  be  done.  He  grows  to 
know  exactly  the  kind  of  agents  who  will 
meet  his  needs,  and  "spots"  a  man  who 
"  will  do "  as  confidently  as  he  "  sacks "  a 
man  who  won't.  A  contractor  to  be  success- 
ful must  be  a  man  endowed  with  brains, 
courage,  and  determination.  Other  qualities 
may  add  to  his  individuality,  but  these  must 
be  the  substratum  of  his  character.  It  is 
possible  such  a  man  is  sometimes  hasty, 
sometimes  forms  wrong  opinions  and  false 
judgments.  He  would  not  be  a  contractor 
but  an  angel  if  he  were  always  perfect. 

Mr.  Firbank  was  born  in  the  year  1819,  at 
Bishop  Auckland,  in  Durham.  His  father 
and  elder  brothers  were  employed  in  the 
coal-pits,  and  at  seven  years  of  age  little 
Joseph  went  also  into  the  pit.  His  father 
was  a  God-fearing  man,  a  Methodist.    There 


were  four  sons,  and  the  two  eldest  of  these, 
Thomas  and  Christopher,  were  local  preachers 
amongst  the  Wesleyans  until  their  death,  and 
Mr.  Firbank  to  the  end  of  his  days  retained 
his  simple  faith.  He  looked  at  religion,  as 
at  everything  else,  in  a  plain  straightforward 
manner. 

The  writer  well  remembers  calling  upon 
him  in  his  handsome  house  (Saint  Julian's) 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  ask  him 
to  build  two  mission  rooms  on  the  Oxted  line 
for  the  use  of  the  missionary  to  be  placed  there 
by  the  Navvy  Mission  Society.  We  had  worked 
missions  on  his  lines  at  Birmingham,  Bourne- 
mouth, Ohristchurch,  and  Sway.  He  replied, 
"  Wrong  sort  of  men  go  as  missionaries  to 
our  chaps.  Most  of  'em  are  not  worth  the 
clothes  they  stand  up  in.  Look  at  the  East 
Grinstead  line.  I  built  four  mission  rooms 
there,  and  how  many  of  our  lads  went  ?  It 
was  money  thrown  away.  Besides,  they  are 
always  bothering  the  agents  for  first  one 
thing  and  then  another,"  and  the  great 
contractor  looked  decidedly  "  put  out."  I 
replied,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Fir- 
bank, the  men  for  missionaries  amongst  our 
folks  are  old  navvies.  The  line  you  mention 
was  not  worked  by  us,  we  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  refer  you  for  an  opinion  of  the 
work  of  the  Navvy  Mission  Society  to  your 
agents  at  Sway  and  Ohristchurch  just  now." 
A  week  afterwards  I  received  a  warm,  kind 
letter  thanking  me  personally  and  the  Navvy 
Mission  collectively  for  our  "devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  men,"  and  stating  that 
the  two  mission  rooms  needed  should  be  at 
once  commenced. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Firbank's  child- 
hood. The  little  fellow  of  seven  had  to 
enter  the  coal-pit  at  two  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  did  not  return  until  eight  or 
ten  at  night !  Think  of  the  horror  of 
such  a  life !  Well  might  only  the  strong 
children  survive  it.  The  little  boy's  work 
was  to  push  coal  skips  from  the  place  where 
the  hewers  filled  them  1x)  the  mouth  of  the 
pit.  Joseph's  father  and  brothers  laboured 
fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  the 
little  lad  only  worked  as  the  rest  of  the 
children  did. 

The  collier  life  was  far  more  bnital  in  the 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  South  Wales  pits, 
where  the  children  were  harnessed  by  chains 
to  small  carts,  which  they  dragged  on  their 
hands  and  knees !     Left  to  labour,  live  and 
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die  as  beasts,  when  passions  seized  them  the 
colliers  were  transformed  into  unreasoning 
animals.  The  strikes  of  1831 — 1U32  demon- 
strated this. 

But  Joseph  had  the  happiness  of  the  back- 
ground of  a  decent  home.  He  wished  as  he 
grew  older  to  improve  himself,  and  the  de- 
sire awoke  in  him  to  learn  to  read.  He  was 
now  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  left  home  to 
go  to  work  in  the  village  of  Easington,  where 
some  relatives  (the  Stevensons)  resided. 
Here  the  rector,  Mr.  Liddell,  father  of  the 
well-known  engineer  (who  afterwards  was  so 
helpful  a  friend  to  Joseph  Firbank),  had 
opened  a  night-school  for  the  village  lads, 
and  here  it  was  that  he  learned  to  read  and 
write. 

Time  passed  on.  In  one  pit  or  another 
young  Firbank  found  employment,  but  the 
strikes  had  produced  ruinous  consequences. 
The  coal-pit  proprietors  had  retaliated  on 
their  workmen  for  refusing  to  work  by  im- 
porting new  hands,  and  the  colliery  labour 
market  was  overstocked  to  the  extent  of 
30  per  cent.  Employment  grew  scarce ;  but 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance for  Joseph  Firbank.  He  was  now 
grown  up,  and,  unlike  his  brothers,  still 
wisely  remained  unmarried. 

In  1840  the  Bishop  Auckland  and  Wear- 
dale  branch  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  was  commenced.  Joseph  Firbank, 
in  1842,  turned  his  back  upon  his  colliery 
life  for  ever,  and  found  his  vocation.  He 
was  twenty -two  years  of  age,  intelligent, 
hard-working,  and  poor,  but  carried  with 
him  an  excellent  character  from  his  late  em- 
ployers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  colliers  were  the 
first  to  take  up  railway  tunnelling,  for  metal 
roads,  trains,  turn-outs  for  waggons,  even 
locomotives,  were  no  new  things  to  them. 
Colliers,  too,  were  inured  to  danger.  But 
young  Firbank  found  the  Woodhead  tun- 
nel, upon  which  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  a  small  sub -contract,  more  dangerous 
even  than  his  former  employment.  The 
navvies  have  to  labour  in  a  space  tem- 
porally shored  up  with  timber,  which  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  above  and  around  is 
constantly  straining — creaking  noises  are 
heard,  now  and  again  masses  of  earth  fall  in 
and  bury  the  tunnellers.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  Government  inspection ;  tim- 
bering was  not  so  well  understood,  and 
accidents  were  commonly  frequent.  The 
Eston  mines — which  are,  in  fact,  tunnels — 
were  within  the  last  fourteen  years  known 
amongst  the  navvies  as  "the  slaughter-house." 


And  all  our  great  railway  tunnels  have  cost 
many  lives,  some  of  them  even  scores.  The 
Woodhead  tunnel  is  the  third  longest  one  in 
England,  being  a  little  over  three  miles. 
We  wonder  if  travellers  remember  this— 
that  every  mile  of  line  they  pass  over  has 
cost  a  limb,  every  tunnel  several  lives  ? 

Mr.  Firbank's  collier's  work  had  taught 
him  the  excellent  habit  of  early  rising,  and 
he  retained  it  to  the  close  of  his  life.  When 
he  had  become  a  great  contractor,  I  have 
been  told  he  would  often  walk  over  ten 
miles  down  one  of  his  works  before  breakfast, 
and  then  turn  round  and  walk  back  again. 

Any  one  can  easily  see  what  an  important 
influence  this  habit  of  early  rising  must  have 
had  over  every  member  of  his  staff ;  for  no 
one  would  hke  to  be  half  an  hour  behind  his 
master,  meet  him,  and  receive  an  unforget- 
able  reproof.  Thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Firbank 
often  got  through  what  most  other  men  would 
have  considered  a  good  day's  work  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  neces- 
sarily went  to  bed  early ;  often  retiring  as 
early  as  eight  o'clock,  and  seldom  remaining 
up  past  nine.  It  was  a  sure  road  to  his 
favour  to  be  "a  good  man  for  a  morning." 
Such  a  man  would  be  forgiven  many  other 
faults.  He  always  travelled  by  the  first 
trains,  no  matter  how  early  they  started ; 
and  a  sleepy  waiter  has  remarked,  "  It  would 
save  a  lot  of  trouble  if  Mr.  Firbank  would 
get  his  breakfast  overnight." 

At  the  Woodhead  tunnel  he  found  his 
calling,  but  in  his  new  life  he  did  not  forget 
his  old  one.  He  was  a  very  affectionate  son, 
and  a  loving  brother.  He  was  in  receipt  of 
weekly  wages  then  and  for  a  long  time  after 
he  left  home,  but  he  regularly  sent  to  his 
father  a  handsome  share  of  his  earnings, 
and  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could  he  entirely 
supported  his  parents,  and  took  a  great  de- 
light in  seeing  them  comfortable.  He  wished 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  rich  man  to  provide 
for  them  a  very  different  house  from  the  pit 
cottage  where  he  and  his  brothers  had  been 
born,  but  the  old  people  would  not  leave  it. 
Each  year,  even  when  immersed  in  business, 
and  employing  thousands  of  men,  he  found 
time  to  take  his  children  on  an  annual  visit 
to  the  "old  folk;"  and  it  showed  how  utterly 
unspoilt  Mr.  Firbank  was  by  prosperity, 
that  on  these  occasions  his  chief  pleasure  was 
found  in  "  having  a  crack  "  concerning  former 
times  with  his  former  associates.  Often  in 
very  different  surroundings  he  would  say, 
with  a  sigh,  "The  old  Tofthill  days  were 
the  best."  He  showed  his  family  affection 
by  employing  his  brothers  and  nephews  on 
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his  works,  and  some  of  his  I'elatives  were  for 
years  his  trusted  assistants. 

The  first  train  ran  through  the  Woodhead 
tunnel  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1845, 
nearly  six  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  thus  uniting  Manchester  and  Shef- 
field. People  in  those  days  did  not  like  these 
underground  roads.  "  The  turning  off  of  the 
steam  resounded  like  the  report  of  artillery, 
and  both  men  and  women  were  so  frightened 
that  they  declared  their  apprehensions  of  im- 
mediate death."  "We  are  more  used  to  them 
now !  Upon  the  Woodhead  tunnel  Mr.  Firbank 
had  accumulated  a  small  capital,  and  after 
this  time  was  known  first  as  a  sub-contractor 
on  the  York  and  Scarborough  line  and  then 
on  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  Railway. 
Then  came  the  dreadful  railway  crash,  when 
George  Hudson,  the  Railway  King,  and 
hundreds  of  others  lost  their  all,  and  amongst 
the  rest  ruin  stared  Mr.  Firbank  in  the  face ; 
but  he  had  already  earned  the  character  he 
maintained  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  doing 
thoroughly  good,  honest  work.  This  in  1846 
gained  him  a  sub-contract  on  the  Midland, 
and  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
celebrated  engineer,  Mr.  Charles  Liddell, 
who  through  life  proved  his  fast  friend.  In 
this  contract  he  took  a  partner,  Thomas  Rod- 
well,  who  was  a  drunken  man,  spending  all 
the  profits  at  the  neighbouring  inn.  Mr.  Fir- 
bank bought  him  out  finally  with  a  five-pound 
note,  and  "  had  done  with  partners  "  from  that 
time  forth.  Now  came  the  turn  of  his  for- 
tune. Freed  from  Rodwell,  Mr.  Firbank 
executed  his  "  jobs  "  so  well  that  larger  and 
larger  ones  were  entrusted  to  him,  and  a  head 
contractor  on  another  section  having  failed, 
Mr.  Liddell  offered  Mr.  Firbank  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract.  The  directors  had  such 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  honesty  that  they 
advanced  the  necessary  funds,  and  from  this 
time  forth  he  was  no  longer  a  "  sub,"  but  a 
head  contractor.  Time  went  on.  Twice  at 
least  he  lost  his  all  through  the  failure  of 
others,  &c.,  but  he  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
pluck,  and  could  be  "jolly  "  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances.  Oftentimes  when 
great  difficulties  and  troubles  in  carrying  on 
the  works,  floods,  slips,  and  suchlike,  were 
driving  agents  well-nigh  to  despair,  he  would 
be  cool  and  ready  with  an  encouraging  word. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle 
line  (where  patience  was  indeed  a  virtue) 
this  was  more  especially  the  case.  Mr.  Fir- 
bank had  a  M'onderful  gift,  which  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him — that  of  reading  cha- 
racter. He  would  look  a  man  over  who  had 
been  appointed  by  one  of  the  agents  to  a 


post  as  ganger,  timekeeper,  or  wli:it  not,  and 
would  then  and  there  "  take  stock  "  of  him. 

"  I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  fellow  ;  he'll 
not  be  much  good,"  or  "I  think  the  man 
you've  just  started  will  turn  out  a  handy 
fellow;  he  seems  to  shape  well,"  he  would 
say. 

An  old  bright-looking  navvy  of  my  ac- 
quaintance was  standing  on  one  of  Mr.  Fir- 
bank's  lines  in  South  Wales  one  morning. 
He  told  me — 

"Father  Firbank  comed  along.  When  I 
saw  the  master  I  made  my  salutation.  Says 
he,  looking  at  me,  '  Are  you  looking  for  a 
start  1 ' 

"  '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Have  you  worked  for  me  before  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  sir,  forty  years  ago,  at  Leicester 
and  on  the  Scarbro',  and  many  a  time  since.' 

"  *  Don't  you  think  you  are  too  old  a  man 
to  be  i-unning  about  1 ' 

"  'Yes,  sir;  but  what  can  a  chap  do  V 

"  '  There's  a  ganger's  place  for  you  as  long 
as  you  stop  with  me.' 

"  So  I  went  to  work.      He's  a  real  good 
man  to  be  under,  a  right  master,  you  ni; 
depend."     Mr.  Firbank  clung  to  old  habit 
old  friends,    and   old   servants.     He   nev( 
liked  parting  with  a  leading  man  who  suiti 
him,  and  would  keep  such  a  one  employed  ; 
something  or  another  during  slack  times  untii 
a  bigger  job  turned  up.     Many  men  were 
under  him  as  lads  and  men  for  thirty  and 
forty  years.     He   carried   the   same  attach- 
ment, if  it  can  be  so  called,  to   his  plant, 
which  he  would  rather  keep  standing  idle 
than  sell. 

Mr.  Firbank,  amongst  other  thoughtful 
kindnesses,  took  care  that  skilly  should  be 
supplied  for  the  men  to  drink  in  the  hot 
weather  on  all  his  jobs.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
contractors  do  not  think  of  this.  The  cost  is 
next  to  nothing  to  the  master,  but  the  cool- 
ing drink  is  an  untold  boon  to  the  men. 

]\Ir.  Firbank  could  not  endure  acceptir^ 
gratuitous  services.  He  used  to  say  "he 
valued  at  nowt  what  he  got  for  nowt,"  and 
he  disliked  "bills;"  ready-money,  or  at  the 
farthest  cash  down  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
was  his  idea  of  meetiug  his  liabilities.  He 
seemed  really  to  like  paying  money  awa} . 
On  one  occasion  when  he  had  been  "  put 
out "  by  something  that  had  gone  wrong  on 
the  works,  one  of  his  clerks  said,  "  Oh,  give 
him  some  accounts  to  pav,  that  will  put  him 
right."  A  batch  of  unpaid  bills  for  £2,000 
was  sent  into  his  room,  whereupon  he  drew 
cheques  for  them  and  forgot  his  worry. 
Another   trait   in   Mr.    Firbank's   character 
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proved  a  factor  in  his  success.  Just  as  he 
gathered  around  him  a  band  of  trusted  em- 
ployes, who  stuck  to  him  and  had  all  his 
interests  at  heart,  because  they  knew  by  ex- 
perience he  would  stick  to  them,  and  it  would 
be  no  fault  of  his  if  their  connection  were 
not  lifelong,  so  he  built  up  a  grand  business 
connection,  based  on  the  trust  he  had  in- 
spired in  his  employers.  Local  newspapers 
spoke  of  him  as  "  honest  Joseph  Firbank  " 
before  he  was  so  widely  known  as  he  after- 
wards became ;  this  and  his  wholesome  dread 
of  the  law  won  his  way  with  directors. 

He  shrank  from  legal  unknowable  dangers, 
and  to  keep  the  peace  he  would  rather  give  in 
to  an  injustice  than  appeal  for  protection. 
He  would  try  and  try  hard  and  well  to  settle 
up  with  the  engineers  of  a  Company  for  which 
he  was  working,  but  if  he  could  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  all  he  was  entitled  to,  he  would 
not  call  in  the  aid  of  counsel,  but  leave  the 
settlement  to  the  honour  of  the  directors. 
This  mode  of  action  recommended  him  in 
his  business  transactions,  and  in  the  long 
run  bore  good  fruit,  so  that  years  after- 
wards Mr.  Firbank  was  again  found  working 
for  the  same  Company.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  completed  nine  great  under- 
takings for  the  Great  Northern  Railway  be- 
tween the  years  1869  and  1875  ;  twelve  for 
the  Midland  between  1847  and  1887;  Jive 
for  the  London  and  South- Western  between 
1883  and  1888  ;  eight  for  the  London  and 
North- Western  between  1850  and  1883; 
eleven  for  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  between  1859  and  1888 ;  and  many 
smaller  ones  in  South  Wales  between  1854 
and  1886  ;  and  finally  the  Swiss  Cottage  and 
Harrow  Extension,  which  was  finished  in 
1880. 

These  figures  show  how  completely  Mr. 
Firbank  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
directors.  They  knew  a  bargain  made  with 
him  Avould  be  honestly  carried  out.  The 
chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  declared,  on  July  21,  1886, 
hardly  a  month  after  Mr.  Firbank's  death, 
"He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
Englishmen  who  rise  up  not  so  much  by  any 
transcendent  talents  as  by  intelligence  and 
energy,  and  above  all  by  honesty  and  inspiring 
confidence  in  those  for  whom  he  had  to  work. 
I  believe  he  never  scamped  a  bit  of  work  in 
his  life,  but  in  all  the  contracts  he  has  had 
with  us  we  have  had  good  honest  work  for 
our  money." 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  the  work  he  did 
was  easy,  very  far  from  it!  In  1864  the 
IMidland  Railway   Company  determined  to 


have  a  route  of  its  own  to  the  London 
market  from  Bedford.  Hitherto  this  com- 
pany had  employed  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  North-Western  lines.  But  the  lines  were 
overcrowded  by  the  traffic,  and  it  was  offi- 
cially stated  that  there  were  at  one  time  five 
miles  of  Midland  coal  waggons  waiting  for 
transit  at  Rugby,  whilst  by  the  Great 
Northern  route  3,400  general  goods  trains 
were  delayed  at  Hitchin  in  one  year,  and  the 
tolls  paid  by  the  Midland  in  twelve  months 
were  .£253,000.  The  new  line  was  let  in 
two  sections,  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Ballard 
took  the  contract  for  the  thirty-three  and  a 
half  miles  from  Bedford  to  Radlett,  and  Mr. 
Firbank  the  fifteen  from  Radlett  to  London. 
In  this  section  came  the  Belsize  tunnel;  it  is 
li  miles  long,  and  in  many  parts  100  feet 
deep.  The  work  went  on  day  and  night. 
The  labour  in  those  days  was  greater,  and 
the  aids  a  contractor  had  at  his  command 
were  fewer  than  in  these  modern  ones  of 
boring-engines,  electric  lights,  and  improved 
explosives  ;  but  the  difficulties  were  met  only 
to  be  conquered.  A  visitor  remarked,  "  There 
is  nothing  very  wonderful  about  boring  a  hill 
right  on  from  one  side  and  coming  through 
at  the  other  within  a  few  j^ards  to  the  right 
or  left  higher  or  lower  than  was  intended  ; 
but  we  confess  to  regard  it  as  a  great  triumph 
of  science  and  of  engineering  skill  that  ten 
sets  of  men  should  be  let  down  a  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that 
two  other  sets  should  be  set  to  work  on  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  and  that  all  the  twelve 
parties  should  meet,  not  in  a  zigzag  hole, 
but  in  an  opening  even  in  roof,  sides,  and 
bottom,  of  a  massive  and  costly  tunnel.''^ 
Few  remember  as  they  rush  through  Belsize 
Tunnel  nowadays,  how  hundreds  of  men 
with  calm  courage  faced  death  every  day,, 
nay,  every  hour,  they  spent  in  its  construc- 
tion, or  what  an  anxious  heart  the  contractor 
carried,  for  it  was  during  the  construction  of 
this  tunnel  that  in  May,  1866,  Overend, 
Gurney,  and  Co.  failed  for  £10,000,000.  A 
panic  seized  the  money  market,  and  railway 
scrip  fell  £60,000,000 !  Mr.  Firbank  met 
his  critical  position  with  cheerful  determina- 
tion, which  inspired  confidence  in  those  for 
whom  he  was  acting,  and  the  line  was  trium- 
phantly finished.  Mr.  Firbank  was  a  man 
"who  trusted  in  God,"  and  He  never  failed 
His  servant.  When  a  line  runs  through  clay 
the  contractor  has  to  deal  with  many  heav}^ 
slips  in  the  cuttings.  The  banks  which 
looked  finished  yesterday  are  to-day  a  mass 
of  dihris  and  cracks,  meaning  the  loss  of 
perhaps   hundreds   of   pounds.      Sometimes 
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men  are  buried  beneath  the  fall,  and  then 
their  mates  work  with  a  desperate  but  almost 
despairing  energy  to  liberate  the  maimed 
prisoners,  or  more  probably  only  to  drag 
out  the  crushed  bodies  of  friends,  who  in  the 
morning  were  splendid  men,  full  of  life  and 
strength.  At  other  times  long  stretches  of 
bog  or  of  "  slithering  stuff,"  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  stones  have 
to  be  used  before  a  foundation  can  be  made 
or  the  construction  proceeded  with. 

On  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line,  known 
among  navvies  as  "  The  long  drag,"  the 
work  was  tremendous.  Running  through 
a  wild  mountainous  country,  the  line  as- 
cends for  fifteen  miles,  traverses  a  ridge 
of  ten  miles  in  length,  and  descends  an- 
other fifteen.  The  whole  length  of  the 
line  is  seventy-two  miles,  let  in  four  sections, 
of  which  Mr.  Firbank's  was  the  one  from 
Smardale  to  New  Biggin.  On  the  Settle 
and  Carlisle  line  the  "  mosses  "  were  so  bad 
that  no  ordinary  catt  could  be  drawn  over 
them,  and  it  frequently  took  three  horses  to 
drag  a  cylinder  cart  across.  The  poor  crea- 
tures frequently  sinking  to  the  girths  as  they 
struggled  onwards. 

No  shelter  was  to  be  obtained  for  the  men, 
and  all  along  the  line  the  contractors  had  to 
erect  villages  of  huts  —  Alma,  Inkerman, 
Jericho,  Batty  Wife  Hole,  and  other  strange 
names  these  settlements  received. 

The  weather  was  often  wet  and  rough; 
mist  veiled  the  hills,  sickness  prevailed,  and, 
alas !  much  drinking.  Accidents  were  fre- 
quent. The  navvies  grew  restless  and  dis- 
pirited, and  left  the  work  after  only  trying 
it  for  a  few  days.  Smallpox  broke  out,  and 
in  the  churchyard  at  Ingleboro'  are  over  one 
hundred  nameless  graves,  records  of  this 
period. 

Cartage  was  so  costly  that  coals,  which 
at  the  outset  were  lis.  per  ton,  rose  to 
^1  12s.,  and  everything  else  advanced  in 
proportion.  This  advance  upset  all  Mr. 
Firbank's  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking ;  his  friends  most  earnestly  advised 
him  to  throw  up  the  contract  and  face  the 
loss  of  £100,000.  He  called  a  council  of 
war  of  all  his  most  trusted  agents,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  contract.  But  the  chief 
said,  "  No  ;  my  word  is  my  bond,  and  I've 
given  my  word  to  carry  through  this  job, 
and  through  it  shall  go,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences."  The  enthusiasm  of  his  sub- 
ordinates caught  fire  at  his  words.  They  went 
back  to  their  posts  and  stuck  to  them  till  the 
triumphant  conclusion  of  the  line. 


Again  at  Christchurch  three  attempts 
had  to  be  made  before  a  firm  foundation 
could  be  laid  upon  which  to  cross  the  river. 
Indeed,  every  enterprise  had  its  own  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  but  good  hard  work  over- 
came them  in  each  case.  One  of  Mr.  Fir^ 
bank's  contracts,  the  short  section  from  Wil- 
lesden  to  Harrow,  was  delayed  by  the  little 
Eiver  Brent — usually  a  small  stream — flood- 
ing to  such  an  extent  that  several  dams  had 
to  be  built  before  the  work  could  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  But  it  is  useless  to  particu- 
larise any  more  of  the  difficulties  Mr.'  Fir- 
bank  surmounted,  for  on  almost  each  contract 
— and  he  frequently  had  half-a-dozen  of  these 
on  hand  at  the  same  moment — he  had  to 
encounter  some  unexpected  or  but  half-sus- 
pected trouble.  But  each  as  it  came  was 
met  with  cheerful  pluck,  and  the  battle 
fought  with  unwearied  perseverance.  To 
fail  to-day  was  but  to  try  again  to-morrow. 
"  We've  got  to  do  it "  admitted  of  no  final 
defeat.  And  in  thirty-three  years  of  such 
struggles  Mr.  Firbank  always  came  off  victor. 

A  nephew  of  his  remarked,  "  One  point  to 
me  is  worthy  of  notice  particularly,  he  kept  to 
what  he  knew  and  was  sure  about,  and  that  was 
railwaysand  railways  only,  in  his  own  country, 
until  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  made 
more  railways  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  did  not  touch  water-works,  docks,  har- 
bours, or  gas-works — he  was  emphatically  a 
safe  man.  Money  did  not  turn  his  head, 
and  success  did  not  fill  him  with  pride ;  he 
would  say,  'Everyman  in  his  own  line.'" 
In  this  speculative  age  this  point  will  bear 
copying.  Certainly  Mr.  Firbank  was  no 
speculator.  The  fortune  he  left  behind  him 
his  children  can  enjoy  with  clean  con- 
sciences. Hife  sayings  were  pithy  and  his 
conversation  racy.  Unfortunately  there  are 
no  Boswells  now,  and  so  words  spoken,  how- 
ever bright  and  characteristic,  are  soon  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Firbank's  sayings  were  fre- 
quently worth  remembering.  He  summed 
up  the  secret  of  the  success  in  his  business  in 
three  sentences :  "  There  are  three  impor- 
tant points  about  a  good  contract :  1st,  it 
must  be  well  taken  ;  2ndly,  it  must  be  well 
managed ;  3rdly,  it  must  be  well  measured 
up."  A  consistent  man,  sticking  to  his  prin- 
ciples, he  was  known  as  a  thoroughly 
honest,  reliable,  and  peaceable  man,  and 
he  therefore  could  use  the  navvy's  boast, 
"  Where  I  have  been  once  I  can  go  again." 
Thus  he  left  not  only  behind  him  a  fortune 
for  his  children,  but  the  richer  inheritance 
of  an  honoured  name  and  a  splendid  busi- 
ness connection. 
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A  contractor's  existence  is  all  hurry, 
bustle  and  living  at  full  pressure.  He  has 
very  little  leisure  to  enjoy  social  life  or  cul- 
tivate tastes  which  are  the  delight  and  recre- 
ation of  men  of  other  professions.  Mr. 
Firbank's  only  pleasure  was  a  little  home 
farming  and  making  improvements  in  his 
grounds.  He  was  twice  married.  He  lived 
at  a  pretty  estate,  Saint  Julian's,  near  New- 
port, and  was  a  magistrate  and  justly  re- 
spected in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  the 
sorrow  (which  his  affectionate  nature  felt  very 
keenly)  of  losing  two  of  his  sons  in  their 
early  manhood,  little  more  than  a  year  before 
his  own  death.     Two  other  sons  are  left,  Jo- 


seph T.  Firbank,  Esq.,  now  head  of  the  firm, 
and  Charles  H.  Firbank,  Esq.,  of  Duckpool, 
and  three  daughters.  Mr.  Firbank's  man- 
ners were  frank  and  unaffected,  and  his  per- 
sonal tastes  remained  as  simple  in  the  days 
of  his  wealth  as  when  he  was  a  collier's  lad. 
He  died  suddenly,  a  man  still  full  of  vigour 
and  capacity. 

His  splendid  railways,  a  network  over 
England,  with  their  mighty  viaducts,  won- 
derful tunnels,  and  massive  embankments, 
are  a  grand  monument  to  his  memory.  But 
greater  than  his  works  was  the  man  himself, 
the  God-fearing,  honest,  working  man,  Jo- 
seph Firbank. 
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By  S.  M.  S.  PEEEIRA,  Author  of  "The  Mayflowee  Stories,"  etc. 


FREDERICK,  the  great  and  the  good, 
the  warrior-prince,  and  the  martyr- 
monarch,  has  passed  to  his  rest.  His  panegyric 
has  been  written  by  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
pens,  and  echoed  by  many  a  thousand  sor- 
rowing hearts.  The  lesson  taught  by  a  life 
devoted  to  duty  has  been  terribly  and 
pathetically  emphasised  by  those  last  months 
of  suffering  endured  with  a  heroism  which 
has  outrivalled  that  of  his  achievements  on 
the  battle-field,  and  now  it  would  seem 
superfluous  to  wish  to  add  one  line  to  the 
many  columns  written  in  just  praise  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  noblest  sovereigns  of  modern 
times.  And  yet  one  homely  incident,  re- 
corded in  the  pages  of  an  obscure  little 
annual  hocJmre,"^'  half-a-dozen  copies  of  which, 
perhaps,  do  not  reach  England  in  as  many 
years,  may  serve  to  exemplify  more  pointedly 
than  the  most  eloquent  generalities,  the 
gentle,  kindly  nature  of  the  late  Emperor. 
It  gives  a  touching  proof  of  his  tender  sym- 
pathy with  the  weak  and  suffering  while  as 
yet  he  was  in  the  full  pride  and  glory  of 
manhood,  before  insidious  disease  had  begun 
to  work  its  deadly  way.  The  simple  story 
forms  merely  one  page  from  the  everyday 
life  of  Frederick  III.  while  Crown  Prince, 
and  might  easily  find  its  parallel  in  many  a 
similar  narrative,  for  much  of  the  time  unoc- 
cupied by  military  duties  was  employed  by 
him  in  systematic  personal  supervision  of 
charitable  and  educational  establishments. 

The  name  of  Kaiserswerth,  the  great  centre 
and  parent  of  deaconess  work  in  Germany, 

♦  "  Jahrbuchi  fiir  Christliche  TJnterhaltung."    Kaiserswerth, 


is  too  well  known  to  require  any  special  in- 
troduction ;  and  it  is  from  the  recent  annals 
of  this  institution  that  the  following  details 
are  drawn. 

Great  was  the  joy  experienced  in  the 
"  Parent  "  House  (for  Kaiserswerth  has 
many  daughter-branches  in  diff'erent  parts 
of  the  world)  when,  one  Saturday  evening 
in  September,  about  the  middle  of  this 
decade,  a  telegram  arrived  announcing  the 
great  news  that  the  Crown  Prince  intended 
to  visit  Kaiserswerth  on  the  morrow,  and 
to  be  present  at  morning  service  in  the 
deaconesses'  little  chapel.  Great  also  was  the 
bustle  to  which  the  intelligence  gave  rise. 
How,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  and  with 
such  humble  means  at  command,  could  the 
deaconesses  prepare  a  fitting  reception  for 
so  illustrious  a  guest  ^  Glad  and  welcoming 
hearts  were  there  in  abundance,  and  as  for 
the  rest,  a  few  bouquets  of  bright-blossoming 
autumn  flowers,  some  skilfully  woven  gar- 
lands, and  all  the  banners  that  could  be  mus- 
tered, these  had  to  cover  all  deficiencies.  In 
truth  the  homely  building  looked  gay  and 
festal  enough  in  the  sunshine  of  that  memor- 
able Sunday  morning.  Every  member  of  the 
numerous  household  was  dressed  in  spotless 
attire,  smiles  lighted  every  countenance,  and 
the  great  blue  flag  with  the  white  dove,  the 
Kaiserswerth  emblem,  streamed  from  the 
turret  of  the  mill,  proclaiming  to  far  and 
near  that  the  Institution  was  about  to  be  the 
scene  of  some  event  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. 

The  hour  of  ten  had  not  yet  struck,  when 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  chief  entrance, 
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and  the  Crown  Prince  alighted.  He  re- 
sponded to  the  reverential  greetings  of  the 
chief  deaconess  by  a  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  by  a  smiling  assurance  of  the 
earnest  wish  he  had  long  cherished  to  visit 
Kaiserswerth,  and  so  to  fulfil  a  promise  made 
as  far  back  as  1868,  when  he  had  inspected 
a  branch  establishment  during  his  travels  in 
the  East. 

The  royal  visitor  was  conducted  to  the 
chapel  without  further  delay,  and  the  service 
began.  The  text  of  the  sermon  was  taken 
from  one  of  the  lessons  for  the  day,  "  Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  Though  seemingly 
inappropriate  to  the  Prince's  profession  as  a 
soldier,  in  reality  no  subject  could  have  been 
more  fitting,  for  though  brave  and  skilful  in 
the  battle-field,  he  was  no  less  a  lover  of 
peace  than  was  his  Imperial  father.  He 
delighted  in  war  only  in  so  far  as  it  tended 
to  the  establishing  of  assured  and  honourable 
peace. 

Service  being  ended,  the  Crown  Prince 
partook  of  luncheon.  The  repast  was  served 
in  a  large  apartment  on  the  ground-floor, 
from  which  a  pair  of  French  windows  give 
access  to  the  deaconesses'  garden.  Drawn  up 
in  front  of  these  windows  were  the  principal 
inmates  of  the  establishment.  The  inner 
circle  was  formed  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
children ;  beyond  these  were  grouped  the 
orphan  girls,  while  the  background  was  filled 
up  by  deaconesses  and  other  adult  members 
of  the  great  household.  In  accordance  with 
true  German  fashion,  the  whole  assemblage 
expressed  their  homage  through  the  medium 
of  music,  and  a  spirited  chorus  rose  from  the 
lips  of  young  and  old. 

The  Crown  Prince  approached  the  open 
doors,  and  a  smile  stole  over  his  features  as 
he  surveyed  a  motley  regiment  of  miniature 
soldiers  who  proceeded  with  all  gravity  to 
parade  before  him.  There  they  were,  this 
little  band  of  sickly  boys,  some  crippled, 
some  deformed,  all  more  or  less  infirm,  but 
each  inspired  with  a  thirst  for  martial  glory. 
Their  accoutrements  were  as  various  in 
species  as  were  their  maladies.  Helmets, 
caps,  guns,  swords,  bayonets,  drums,  fifes, 
flags,  nothing  had  come  amiss  to  these 
amateur  heroes,  who  doubtless  imagined,  as 
they  marched  past  their  future  sovereign, 
that  they  represented  no  unworthy  contin- 
gent of  the  defenders  of  the  Fatherland. 

But  the  special  attention  of  the  Crown 
Prince  was  drawn  to  a  puny  little  four-year- 
old,  the  youngest  and  most  ailing  of  the 
company,   who   had  been   brought    to    the 


Institution  some  seven  months  before,  a 
picture  of  misery  and  the  victim  of  blind- 
ness. He  had  now  revived  somewhat,  and 
his  eyesight  had  partially  returned.  The 
little  fellow  was  mentioned  by  name  to  the 
Prince  as  being  a  god-child  of  his  Imperial 
father.  The  royal  soldier  instantly  stepped 
into  the  midst  of  the  children,  and,  taking 
the  astonished  urchin  upon  his  arm,  kept 
him  there,  caressed  him,  and  let  him  play 
at  will  with  the  glittering  orders  upon  his 
breast,  while  the  other  boys  executed  their  ma- 
noeuvres, beat  their  drums,  blew  their  fifes, 
waved  their  banners  and  presented  arms. 
One  of  the  children  had  some  difficulty  in 
drawing  his  sword.  Observing  this,  the 
Crown  Prince  took  pity  on  his  struggles,  and 
helped  him  to  bring  the  rusty  blade  to  light, 
saying,  as  he  did  so,  in  smiling  allusion  to 
the  sermon:  "Well,  my  son,  thou  hast  in- 
deed a  very  sword  of  peace." 

The  Prince,  still  carrying  the  child  upon 
his  arm,  now  requested  that  those  deacon- 
esses might  be  individually  presented  to 
him,  who  had  nursed  the  sick  in  the  Danish, 
Austrian,  and  French  campaigns,  or  in  the 
more  distant  East;  and  he  had  a  suitable  and 
ready  word  for  each  in  turn.  "  Indeed  it 
was  not  long,"  writes  one  of  the  sisters,  "  be- 
fore we  were  tempted  to  imagine  that  it  was 
not  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  but  some 
well-known,  fatherly  friend,  who  had  come 
among  us.  Never  will  the  image  of  the 
stately,  heroic  son  of  our  Emperor,  bearing 
the  sickly  boy  upon  his  arm,  fade  from  our 
memories." 

At  length  the  child  was  gently  set  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  inspection  of  the 
different  departments  was  gone  through. 
Sick-wards,  domestic  offices,  seminary,  refuge, 
Deaconesses'  school,  Paul-Gerhardt  Institu- 
tion, all  were  visited,  and  the  pertinent  ques- 
tions and  remarks  of  the  illustrious  guest, 
combined  with  his  genial,  yet  kingly  air, 
brought  joy  and  sunshine  into  every  heart. 

The  entire  visit  lasted  nearly  three  hours, 
and  when  the  Crown  Prince  took  his  leave, 
he  bore  away  with  him  the  reverent  love 
and  homage  of  every  inmate,  great  and  small. 
The  Prince  himself  could  also  have  carried 
with  him  no  unfavourable  souvenir  of  Kaisers- 
werth, for  on  the  following  Christmas  Eve, 
a  splendid  portrait  of  his  Royal  and  Imperial 
Highness,  in  a  handsome  frame,  arrived  at  the 
Deaconesses'  House,  bearing  the  autograph 
inscription  :  "  In  remembrance  of  September 
21st,  188—." 

Alas !  How  will  that  portrait  be  prized 
and  cherished  now  I 
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By  CLARA   TEWAITES. 

Revelations  iii.  14.1 

rilO  every  promise  of  melodious  sweetness 

Wliich  rings  its  music  to  our  heart'' s  deef  call 
Seal  thy  "  Amen,^  and  give  out  lives'  completeness 
\  Beneath  the  brooding  love  enfolding  all! 

Blend  into  chords  of  sweet  and  blest  submission 
All  tones  discordant  and  all  wails  of  men, 

Ilould  to  Thy  will  the  voiceless  swift  petition, 
0  Thou  who  art  for  earth  and  heaven, 

Amen 
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AN  EMBLEM. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Chroniclbs  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family. 


IT  was  a  dream;*  with  the  usual  tangle  and 
confusion  of  a  dream ;  things  new  and 
old,  familiar  and  strange,  intermingled,  yet 
nothing  surprising  any  one ;  a  dream  about 
the  City  which  hath  foundations,  the  City  in 
which  we  dwell,  which  belongs  to  us,  to  which 
we  belong ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
one  of  a  band  of  pilgrims  beholding  it  for 
the  first  time.  "We  had  come  to  it,  it  seemed, 
from  far-off  lands,  on  pilgrimage  from  foreign 
cities,  whose  stateliest  buildings  were  modelled 
from  its  architecture,  whose  most  solemn 
music  was  an  echo  of  its  chants  ;  from  wild 
mountain  ranges,  from  lonely  moorlands, 
from  rugged  sea-coasts,  where  the  dwellers 
scarcely  knew  what  a  city  meant.  Yet  to 
all  of  us,  the  city  had  a  relationship,  and  a 
familiar  significance.  It  was  the  mother  city 
of  us  all.  We  had  heard  of  it,  looked  towards 
it,  dreamed  of  it  all  our  lives.  But  as  we 
thus  beheld  and  entered  it,  perhaps  not  one 
of  us  found  it  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected, partly  because  it  was  in  some  way  so 
much  like  what  we  had  already  known  and 
experienced ;  partly  because  it  was  so  unlike 
anything  of  which  we  had  dreamed. 

It  had  indeed  gates,  through  which, by  right 
of  citizenship,  we  entered  ;  and  around  it,  or, 
at  least,  around  some  portion  of  it,  were 
walls. 

But  the  walls  were  not  continuous,  or  of 
the  same  date  or  construction.  Some  of  them 
were  archaic  or  very  ancient,  of  huge  unce- 
mented  stones,  enclosing  little  spaces  as  of  a 
smaller  and  earlier  city.  Some  had  been 
transformed  into  peaceful  terraced  walks  for 
the  inhabitants,  dismantled  of  their  artillery ; 
the  deep  defensive  moats  drained  of  water 
and  changed  into  groves  and  shrubberies. 
In  some  places  the  city  lay  quite  open,  un- 
walled,  to  the  surrounding  country ;  partly 
it  seemed  because  the  old  walls  had  crumbled 
away,  or  been  broken  down  ;  partly  because 
the  city  had  grown  beyond  them,  straying 
in  irregular  groups  of  houses,  gardens,  palaces, 
and  workshops  for  toiling  men,  into  the  fields 
beyond. 

The  City  was  built  on  many  hills,  climbing 
their  slopes  in  winding  lanes  and  alleys,  or 
from  one  broad  terrace  to  another,  crown- 
ing their  crests  with  temples  and  palaces, 
or  with  forests  of   ilex,   cypress,  and  pine, 

*  While  in  an   ancient   city,  ci»,aracteri8tically  a  city  of 
fountains  and  steps.  ♦ 


reached  by  steep  avenues  bordered  "vvith  trees, 
or  by  broad  flights  of  stately  steps. 

There  were  places  within  its  precincts  where 
it  scarcely  seemed  a  city  at  all,  but  rather  a 
paradise  planted  with  every  tree  that  is  plea- 
sant to  the  sight  or  good  for  food,  musical 
with  the  rush  of  rivers  of  life,  and  fresh  with 
the  coolness  of  crystal  pools  and  lakes,  mir- 
roring the  beauty  of  its  glades,  and  the 
golden  sun-tinted  walls  of  its  dwellings. 

But  this  did  not  surprise  us  so  much.  We 
all  knew  that  our  mother  City,  the  Holy  City 
of  our  visions  and  our  dreams,  was  also  a 
paradise,  the  garden  of  the  childhood  of  our 
race  blended  therein  with  the  rich  and  varied 
organization,  "the  solemn  troops  and  sweet 
societies"  of  its  maturity.  Nor  were  we 
altogether  unprepared  to  find  there,  not  only 
shrines  and  temples  of  worship,  but  signs  and 
places  of  ordinary  daily  work;  human  edifices 
we  knew  must  be  constructed  from  without 
by  patient  human  hands,  however  it  may  be 
inspired  from  within.  Building,  not  growing, 
is  the  symbol  on  the  earthly  side  of  the  in- 
crease of  human  cities.  Whenever  the  his- 
tory of  the  Holy  City  is  touched  on  its  higher 
side,  it  soon  glides  subtly  into  another  sym- 
bol ;  the  building  together  of  the  City  be- 
comes the  organic  growth  of  the  Body  ;  the 
city  with  the  walls  of  precious  stones  dis- 
solves into  the  Bride  clothed  in  pure  raiment 
clean  and  white. 

We  were  not  thereforje  altogether  surprised 
to  see  the  scaffolding  of  unfinished  buildings  in 
the  city,  and  to  hear  the  ring  of  the  axe  and  the 
hammer.  For  the  city  was  indeed  always 
growing ;  chiefly  because  its  multitudes  were 
multiplying  ;  but  also  because  its  earlier  forms 
and  modes  were  often  changing.  Some  of  the 
old  sacred  ways  of  its  pomps  and  processions 
had  grown  too  narrow  ;  some  of  its  beautiful 
structures  had  perished  in  ancient  or  modern 
strife,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt,  not  often  pre- 
cisely on  ^he  old  sites  or  in  the  ancient  style. 

There  were  not  only  temples,  palaces,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  imperial  gates  of  entrance; 
there  was  the  cell  of  the  solitary  student 
or  artist  thinking  out  in  secret  the  thought 
which  was  to  be  the  joy  and  help  of  all ; 
there  were  the  workshops  where  companies 
of  busy  toilers  worked  out  together  the 
silent  thought  of  the  thinkers ;  there  were 
unfinished  buildings  noisy  with  the  clang  of 
the  builder's  tools. 
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And  also,  more  to  our  surprise,  there  were 
ruins;  the  "old  order"  even  in  this  sacred 
city  not  always  "  giving  place  to  new  "  with- 
out regret  or  pain ;  ruins  on  some  of  which 
were  traces  not  only  of  the  soft,  slow  touch  of 
crumbling  time,  but  of  the  rough  strokes  ,of 
violence  and  strife. 

In  what  then  was  this  city  supremely  the 
Holy  City,  the  city  which  hath  the  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker,  through 
whatever  human  touches,  is  more  than 
human  1 

Others  might  find  and  give  other  answers 
to  the  question.  To  me  gradually  two  cha- 
racteristic features  stood  clearly  out  from  the 
rest  as  more  essentially  distinctive,  its  foun- 
tains and  its  steps. 

Fountains  :  not  merely  springing  upward 
in  little  decorative  jets,  and  falling  in  gentle 
sprinkles  of  spray,  but  dashing,  rushing,  as 
rivers  down  its  steepest  heights,  through  the 
crowded  market-places,  in  its  deepest  hol- 
lows, 

"  Dashing  and  flashing,  and  splashing  and  clashing, 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending." 

And  Steps :  here  and  there  it  might  be,  as 
in  other  mountain  cities,  creeping  and  wind- 
ing up  in  narrow,  rocky  stairs,  among  the 
tall  crowded  houses  or  between  the  vineyard 
walls;  but,  characteristically,  in  this  city, 
conquering  the  hills  in  broad  and  stately 
flights,  crowned  by  palaces  and  temples,  or 
by  groves  of  cypress  and  pine. 

The  City  of  the  Fountains  : — although,  in 
one  sense,  they  were  not  fountains  native  to 
the  city.  Their  sources  were  not  in  the  city 
or  in  any  of  its  hills ;  their  sources  were  in 
the  depths  of  the  everlasting  hills  which  stood 
round  about  the  city,  blue  and  shining  in 
"  the  land  of  the  far  distances."  For  the  city 
itself,  was  but  a  fragment  and  a  threshold 
of  the  City,  unseen  and  eternal,  which  is 
universal  because  it  is  heavenly,  as  the 
heavens  encompassing  the  earth. 

But  yet  the  waters  gushed  forth  as  crystal- 
clear,  as  cold  and  pure  as  when  they  first 
burst  up  from  the  inner  depths.  Every 
spring,  indeed,  through  whatever  channel  it 
breaks  through  to  the  light,  from  the  deepest 
subterranean  lakes,  or  from  some  gravelly 
storehouse  nearer  the  surface,  must  have  its 
birth  from  the  inexhaustible  ocean  and  the 
boundless  heavens.  Thus,  through  whatever 
aqueducts  and  channels  these  living  waters 
came  from  afar,  in  the  City  they  burst  forth 
with  the  life  of  springs  new-born  from  the 
brow  of  the  mountains,  with  the  power  and 
rush  of  streams  which  have  exhaustless 
depths  behind  and  beneath  them.     On  the 


heights  they  burst  forth  wild  and  free ;  they 
dashed  down  the  hill-sides  in  torrents  and 
cataracts,  plunging  and  plashing  into  deep 
cool  pools  in  the  valleys  and  hollows  below. 
They  darted  up  like  watery  trees  of  spray 
in  the  gardens,  dropping  into  the  flower  cups 
and  cooling  the  air ;  they  sprang  like  silvery, 
living  lilies  in  the  palace  courts,  falling  with 
the  sound  of  silver  bells  back  into  their 
marble  basins.  In  the  market-places  they 
rippled  and  sparkled  in  the  stony  reservoirs 
for  the  common  uses  of  toiling  men  and 
women ;  in  the  rocky  vaults  of  the  ancient 
baths  they  flowed  deep  and  cold  and  bracing 
to  give  new  vigour  to  the  limbs  of  weary 
men  :  in  quiet  little  runnels  they  trickled 
near  every  home,  dropping  into  little  drink- 
ing-cups  for  the  children,  or  into  lowly  troughs 
within  reach  of  the  tired  beasts.  Every uhere, 
through  all  the  din  or  hum  of  toil  as  through 
the  musical  tones  of  worship,  flowed  the  sound 
of  many  waters,  from  the  rush  of  the  mighty 
river  to  the  bubbling  and  trickling  of  the 
tiny  spring. 

In  all  the  City  no  one  need  ever  know  what 
it  is  to  thirst.  In  the  hardest  winter,  in  the 
driest  summer,  those  inexhaustible  fountains 
ever  flowed,  from  depths  too  deep  for  any 
frost  to  freeze  or  any  sun  to  scorch ;  pure, 
from  the  depth  of  their  source,  from  the 
ceaseless  swiftness  of  their  flow,  from  the 
power  of  their  life  !  They  were  free  to  all, 
ready  in  their  sparkling  beauty  for  the  hum- 
blest uses,  lavishly  abundant  for  the  poorest, 
priceless  for  the  richest.  The  wealthy  might 
receive  them  in  costly  translucent  alabaster, 
it  could  not  make  them  more  precious.  Art 
might  pour  them  through  sculptured  urns  of 
nymph  or  angel,  or  decorate  their  resting- 
places  with  her  most  delicate  devices,  it  could 
not  add  to  their  grace.  All  that  men  could 
do  to  welcome  and  honour  the  priceless  gift 
could  but  show  their  gratitude,  but  could 
never  enhance  its  value. 

The  City  of  the  Fountains  Avhere  none  need 
ever  thirst ;  this  was  the  city  of  my  dream. 

And  also  the  City  of  the  Steps ;  because  it 
was  a  city  of  many  hills,  seven  or  seventy 
or  seventy  times  seven. 

Always  those  hills  drew  heart  and  feet  up- 
ward. If  the  toiling  and  the  resting  had 
to  be  often  in  the  valleys,  yet  always  the 
hills  were  there,  lifted  up,  lifting  upward,  from 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  levels,  from  the 
stagnant  air  of  the  hollows  to  the  breezes  of 
the  uplands,  to  the  wide  vision  of  the  sum- 
mits ;  never  suffering  those  who  would  heed 
their  teaching  to  rest  content  with  the  grooves 
of  daily  routine,  to  be  bounded  by  the  narrow 
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horizons  of  the  lowlands,  to  forget  the  ever- 
lasting hills  where  the  fountains  rise,  or  the 
boundless  heavens  whence  they  flow. 

Everywhere  hills  ;  and  everywhere  Steps 
to  mount  them.  The  steep  and  narrow  rocky 
stair,  close  to  the  lowliest  homes,  up  which 
eager  feet  might  climb  alone  to  some  solitary 
height.  The  broad  flight  wide  enough  for  all, 
where  the  strong  might  help  the  weak  upward ; 
each  step  low  enough  for  the  first  efforts  of 
baby  feet,  or  for  the  last  tottering  of  limbs 
weary  with  long  climbing;  yet  the  whole 
flight  reaching  from  depths  to  heights  which 
might  task  the  strength  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous. 

At  the  top  of  some  of  the  Steps,  gardens, 
shady  wildernesses  of  greenery,  dropping 
wells,  .ool  basins  and  pools  of  living  water 
fragrant  glades  and  sunny  fields  of  sweet 
wild  flowers,  abundant  and  free  to  all. 

Crowning  the  broad  terrace  at  the  end  of 
another  stately  Stair,  a  glorious  temple,  an 
Ara  cmli,  and  within  it  groves  and  forests  of 
marble  columns,  many-coloured  and  trans- 
lucent, the  spoils  of  vanquished  and  forgotten 
gods  gathered  around  the  memory  and  the 
presence  of  Him  who  became  a  little  child 
and  lived,  the  Son  of  man,  and  as  man  died 
for  man,  manifesting  thus  for  ever  that  to  God 
the  dearest  and  most  sacred  temple  in  the 
universe  is  man,  and  to  man  the  dearest  and 
most  ardent  love  he  can  ever  know  is  that 
in  the  heart  of  God. 

In  that  Altar  of  Heaven  which  is  the  Altar 


of  Sacrifice,  in  that  Church  of  the  manger- 
cradle  and  the  Cross,  ended  one  golden  stair 
of  sun-tinted  steps,  reaching  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  where  the  weary  rested  in  the  pauses 
of  the  climbing  ;  where  the  mothers  led  the 
little  children  on  and  up ;  which  the  strongest 
could  only  climb  like  the  feeblest,  step  by 
step. 

Again  another  royal  Stair,  broad  and  high, 
ending  neither  in  garden  nor  temple,  but  in 
an  open  space,  roofed  and  crowned  by  heaven 
itself,  open  to  the  wonders  of  dawn  and  sun- 
set, to  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  the  wide 
vision  of  the  far-off"  azure  mountains  ;  and  at 
night  open  to  the  wider  vision  of  the  un- 
veiled heavens,  with  the  starry  multitudes 
no  man  can  number  of  the  worlds  above. 

This  was  my  dream ;  nor  is  the  interpre- 
tation hard  to  find. 

The  City  of  the  Fountains  and  the  Steps. 
Whatever  else  our  Holy  City  is  or  is  not,  this 
it  is,  every  day,  and  for  ever. 

The  City  of  the  Fountains,  whose  waters 
never  fail,  where  none  need  thirst. 

The  City  of  the  Steps,  whose  highest 
heights,  and  the  steps  leading  to  them,  are 
open  to  all;  where  none  need  rest  on  any  but 
the  loftiest  levels ;  the  City  of  boundless  hope 
and  endless  progress,  whose  fountains  flow 
from  the  Fountain  of  all  hfe,  whose  loftiest 
heights  are  the  threshold  of  the  Father's 
house. 

The  City  of  the  Fountains  and  the  Steps ; 
because  the  City  of  the  Living  God. 


AN  OLD  SOLDIER 

By  the  riverside  VISITOR. 


IN  our  district  the  man  or  woman  classed 
as  an  old  soldier  is,  generally  speaking, 
"  not  one  to  be  desired."  The  title  is  given 
to  those  who  display  more  or  less  excep- 
tional ability  in  the  art  of  living  wholly  or 
in  part  without  work — professional  charity- 
hunters  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Harding  it  was  applied  admiringly  in  re- 
•cognitiou  of  her  special  skill  in  guarding  her- 
self from  being  "  bested "  by  the  scheming 
type  of  old  soldiers.  She  was  one  of  a  class 
■whom  the  type  in  question  may  be  said  to 
regard  as  legitimate  prey  ;  that  is  to  say,  she 
was  the  proprietress  of  a  "  small  general  " 
shop  in  a  very  poor  neighbourhood.  To  the 
■well-to-do  outsider,  accustomed  to  shopping 
in  large  establishments,  the  small  general 
shop  of  a  poor  quarter,  with  its  one  ill- 
"  dressed"  oil-lamp-lighted  window,  and 
small  "  hutch  "  door,  with  tinkling  bell  at- 


tached to  give  warning  of  the  entrance  of  a 
customer,  would  appear  a  miserable  aff'air ; 
but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  situated  such  a  shop  is  an  important  in- 
stitution. The  keeper  of  such  a  shop  is  in 
her  way — for  it  is  generally  a  woman — a 
universal  provider.  She  is  a  grocer,  baker, 
provision  dealer,  dairyman,  confectioner,  oil- 
man, tobacconist,  draper,  ironmonger,  corn- 
chandler,  and  coal  and  firewood  dealer  all 
rolled  into  one.  Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  her  customers  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  "  cas'alty "  labouring  class,  she  is 
bound  to  give  credit,  and  that  is  where  the 
opportunity  of  the  old  soldiers  comes  in. 
They  play  a  variety  of  the  confidence  trick, 
pay  ready  money  for  a  week  or  two  to  in- 
spire a  belief  in  their  honesty,  and  then 
get  into  the  debt  of  the  shopkeeper  as  deeply 
as  they  can.     They  arc  good  at  getting  up 
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pitiful  stories,  and  lavish  in  promises  to 
pay.  When  they  have  exhausted  their  re- 
sources in  that  way,  and  credit  is  at  length 
stopped,  they — often  literally — "  snap  their 
fingers"  at  their  victim,  and  seek  to  repeat 
the  performance  elsewhere,  for  there  is  no 
trade  protection  association  among  the  small 
general  traders.  The  possession  of  tact  in 
giving  and  firmness  in  declining  to  give  credit 
makes  all  the  difi"erence  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  small  general  business,  and  the 
successful  shopkeeper  of  this  class  must  per- 
force be  a  keen  reader  of  character.  Such  a 
person  of  any  lengthened  business  experience 
has  a  more  intimate,  practical,  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  how  the  poor  live  than  could 
probably  be  gained  by  a  whole  royal  com- 
mission. It  was  in  this  connection  that  Mrs. 
Harding  became  an  ally  of  mine,  and  was  in 
the  early  days  of  my  work  among  the  poor  a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  me. 

I  was  one  day  dealing  with  a  case  in  which 
a  poor  woman  was  in  great  distress  of  mind 
because  she  had  got  some  washing  to  do  and 
had  not  the  money  to  obtain  the  necessary 
materials  wherewith  to  accomplish  the  work. 

"  I  shall  lose  eighteenpence  if  I  can't  get 
it  done,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  and  perhaps  lose  other  work  too,  for  people 
who  have  washing  to  give  out  won't  study 
you  if  3''ou  have  to  disappoint  them." 

"  You  don't  look  fit  to  stand  at  the  wash- 
tub,"  I  said,  noting  her  weak  and  hunger- 
worn  appearance. 

"I  could  manage  it  all  right,"  she  exclaimed 
eagerly.  "  By  working  late  I  could  get  it 
done  and  take  it  home  to-night,  and  then  I 
could  get  something  to  eat  out  of  the  pay  for 
it.  As  to  eating  though,"  she  added,  "  I  am 
thinking  more  of  the  children  than  of  myself. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  are  so  hard  put  to  it, 
but  this  morning  they  had  to  go  to  school 
without  breakfast,  poor  little  things !  They 
knew  it  was  my  misfortune  and  not  my  fault 
that  I  had  nothing  for  them  to  eat,  and  they 
tried  to  be  brave  and  not  to  cry,  but  you 
could  see  their  poor  little  lips  quivering." 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
woman  was  telling  a  literal  and  painful  truth. 
Her  husband  was  sober,  and  steady,  and, 
until  a  year  previously,  had  been  a  strong 
and  capable  labourer,  able  to  command 
tolerably  constant  employment.  But  one 
day  when  engaged  upon  some  heavy  work 
he  had,  in  labourer's  phrase,  "  overlif  ted " 
himself.  From  that  time  he  had  been,  "  off 
and  on,"  an  out-patient  of  various  hospitals, 
and  was  practically  an  invalid. 


i 


You  had  better  get  something  to   eat 


befo-re  starting  your  work,"  I  said  in  refer- 
ence to  her  last  remarks.  "Here  are  two 
tickets,  each  for  a  shilling's  worth  of  goods; 
they  will  enable  you  to  get  a  little  food,  as 
well  as  the  washing  materials  you  require." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
flushing  with  pleasure  ;  "  won't  the  little  ones 
be  delighted  when  they  come  home  and  find  I 
have  got  a  dinner  for  them "?  "  Then,  after 
a  pause,  she  added  in  a  hesitating  tone, 
''Couldn't  I  take  the  tickets  to  Mrs. 
Harding?" 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Harding  ? "  I  asked  rather 
sharply,  thinking  it  possible  that  there  might 
be  some  dodge  behind  this  request. 

"  She  is  mostly  called  the  old  soldier,"  the 
woman  answered  ;  "  perhaps  you  know  her 
by  that  name  :  the  woman  who  keeps  the 
small  general  shop  over  the  way,  you  know." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said  ;  "but  in  any  case  I 
can't  see  that  a  shopkeeper  of  that  class  could 
serve  you  as  well  as  a  leading  tradesman." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  I  think  she 
could  serve  me  better,  she  is  used  to  us  poor 
folks  and  our  ways.  She  would  break  up  a 
shilling  as  a  large  shopkeeper  would  not  care 
to  do." 

"  There  may  be  something  in  that,"  I 
assented,  "  but  before  agreeing  to  your  re- 
quest I  must  speak  to  this  Mrs.  Harding." 

Accordingly  I  crossed  the  street  and 
entered  the  shop.  As  the  proprietress  was 
busy  serving  at  the  moment,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  her  before  having  to 
address  her.  She  was  a  comely-looking 
middle-aged  woman,  with  once  black  hair 
turned  to  "  iron  grey."  Her  eyes  were  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  the  lower  part  of  her 
face  was  pronouncedly  indicative  of  firmness 
of  character.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  was  pleasing.  When 
she  had  disposed  of  the  customer  to  whom 
she  had  been  attending  when  I  entered,  I 
introduced  myself  and  briefly  narrated  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  my  calling 
upon  her. 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  you,"  she 
said  musingly.  "Perhaps  I  ought  to  men- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  that  this  poor  woman 
is  in  my  debt  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings ; 
the  highest  amount  to  which  I  can  afford  to 
let  even  the  most  trustworthy  of  my  cus- 
tomers go.  And  as  the  honest,  deserving 
poor  are  always  grateful  for  any  little  kind- 
ness, I  daresay  one  reason  with  her  for 
suggesting  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  the  tickets  here  was  a  wish  to 
do  me  a  good  turn  in  the  way  of  business. 
But  apart  from  that,"  sh?  went  on,  seeing 
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that  though  she  paused  I  made  no  comment, 
"  or  from  my  natural  wish  as  a  shopkeeper 
to  get  all  the  trade  I  can,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  she  would  be  better  served  here  than  in 
a  better  establishment.  You  may  perhaps 
scarcely  be  able  to  credit  that,  still  I  honestly 
believe  that  such  is  the  case ;  nor  am  I  alone 
in  that  opinion,  for  I  may  tell  you  that  if 
your  tickets  had  been  open  tickets,  as  one 
might  s'dy,  most  of  them  would  have  come  to 
me.  If  you  are  giving  away  so  much  coal, 
or  meat,  or  bread,  or  the  like,  then  the  larger 
the  trader  that  supplies  them  the  better. 
But  when  you  leave  it  to  a  poor  mother  to 
take  out  the  value  of  a  shilling  to  the  greatest 
advantage  for  herself  and  family  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  The  shopping  of  the  very  poor 
is  a  thing  by  itself  and,  practically  speaking, 
can  only  be  done  with  those  who,  like  my- 
self, lay  themselves  out  for  that  trade.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  most  questions  between 
rich  and  poor,  it  is  a  case  of  '  unto  them  that 
have  shall  be  given.'  The  rich  can  buy 
cheaper  than  the  poor,  because  they  can  deal 
at  the  large  stores  and  great  private  estab- 
lishments that  do  sell  cheap  to  those  who 
can  always  pay  ready  money  and  buy 
in  the  quantities  that  large  concerns  sell 
in.  But  the  poor  can't  always  pay  ready 
money,  and  they  never  can  buy  in  the 
quantities  that  the  big  places  sell  in.  The 
circumstances  v.lzer  the  cases,  and  we  small 
traders  meet  the  circumstances  and  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  they 
prefer  to  deal  with  us.  You  may  take  my 
word  for  it  too,  that  whatever  well-meaning 
people  may  say  as  to  the  un-economical  ways 
in  which  the  poor  spend  their  incomes,  the 
poor  know  their  own  business  best  in  the 
matter.  They  learn  in  the  school  of  ex- 
perience, they  must  practise  economy  to  live 
at  all,  but  it  must  be  the  economy  that  is 
possible  to  them.  Excuse  me  saying  so 
much,"  the  shopkeeper  concluded,  in  a  lighter 
tone  than  she  had  been  previously  speaking 
in,  "  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  upon  the 
point,  but  this  is  about  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  speaking  my  mind." 

"  I  can  see  the  general  force  of  your  re- 
marks," I  said.  "  I  will  tell  the  woman  she 
can  bring  the  tickets  here  if  she  chooses." 

"Don't  let  us  be  rash,"  replied  the  old 
soldier  smiling,  "  let  her  take  value  from  me 
for  one  ticket  in  the  first  place,  and  then  you 
can  see  how  it  is  made  up,  and  whether  you 
consider  the  transaction  satisfactory." 

"  Very  well,"  I  agreed,  "  we  will  leave  it 
at  that  for  the  present." 

For  one  in  her   position  the   old  soldier 


was  evidently  a  somewhat  exceptional  per- 
sonage, generally  intelligent,  fairly  well  edu- 
cated, taking  a  thoughtful,  observant,  kindly 
interest  in  the  great  social  problem  of  one 
side  of  which  she  saw  so  much  in  her  daily 
experience,  and  if  strong-minded,  only  so 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase.  What 
she  had  said  had  made  me  rather  curious  as 
to  the  practical  point  at  issue,  and  as  I  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  shop  again  about 
half-past  seven  the  same  evening  I  looked 
in.  Mrs.  Harding,  who  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  counter  knitting,  put  down  her 
work  as  I  entered,  and  by  way  of  greeting, 
remarked,  "  You  knew  it  was  my  slack  time 
then." 

"  I  really  had  not  thought  of  that,"  I  re- 
plied, "though,  of  course,  I  might  have 
known  that  you  would  not  be  so  busy  at 
night  as  you  are  in  the  day  time. 

"  It  isn't  that  exactly,"  she  explained ; 
"one  of  my  busiest  times  will  commence 
about  an  hour  hence ;  but  just  now  is  the 
lull  between  tea  and  supper." 

"  Your  customers  buy  from  meal  to  meal 
then." 

"  Many  of  them  must,  for  what  little  money 
they  get  comes  to  them  in  the  same  hand-to- 
mouth  fashion.  The  same  people  don't  come 
for  every  meal,  understand ;  as  a  rule,  my 
customers  are  not  four,  or  even  three  meals  a 
day  people.  Those  who  can  afford  break- 
fast or  dinner  may  not  be  able  to  afford  tea 
or  supper,  while  others  who  may  not  have 
been  able  to  obtain  any  other  meal  may  be 
able  to  treat  themselves  to  supper.  In  fact, 
the  latter  is  very  often  the  case,  and  that  is 
why  supper  is  such  a  leading  meal  with  the 
very  poor.  You  see,  being  most  of  them — 
women  as  well  as  men — cas'alty  people,  they 
have  to  wait  until  they  get  home  after  the 
day's  search  for  work,  and  compare  notes  as 
to  what  '  luck '  they  may  have  met  with 
before  they  can  decide  firstly,  whether  they 
can  have  a  supper  at  all,  and  if  so,  secondly, 
what  kind  of  a  supper  it  shall  be.  At  best 
it  will  not  be  a  very  luxurious  meal.  Bread 
is  nearly  always  the  chief  feature  in  it; 
whether  the  '  relish '  to  go  with  it  shall  be 
a  small  piece  of  cheap  cheese,  or  say,  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  or  a  tin  of  lobster,  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  funds  for  the 
day.  I  have  heard  people  talking  of  the 
poor  who  may  be  starving  one  day,  then  liv- 
ing riotously  the  next,  if  they  chanced  to  have 
the  means.  There  would  really  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  poor  if  they  did  do  so,  but  they 
do  not ;  such  talk  is  nonsense.  The  poor 
look  upon  themselves  as  acting  in  a  rather 
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regardless-of-expense  manner  when  they  ven- 
ture on  a  tin  of  lobster  or  salmon  for  supper. 
Yet  a  sixpenny  or  even  an  eightpenny  tin  of 
such  '  relishes '  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
great  extravagance  when  you  consider  that 
it  has  to  be  divided  among — say — a  man  and 
Avife  and  three  or  four  children,  who  may 
not  have  had  anything  to  eat  since  they 
breakfasted  upon  a  scanty  allowance  of  dry 
bread  and  weak  tea.  But  there !  my  woman's 
tongue  is  running  away  with  me.  You 
haven't  come  here  to  hear  me  chatter  about 
things  in  general,  but  to  see  what  was  had 
for  your  shilling  ticket ;  so  here  is  the  ac- 
count." 

As  she  finished  speaking  she  opened  a 
drawer,  and,  taking  a  paper  from  it,  placed 
it  on  the  counter  before  me.  I  still  have 
this  bill  among  my  little  collection  of  such 
curiosities,  and,  as  it  is  as  representative  a 
document  to-day  as  it  was  originally,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  quoting,  as  illustrating  in  some 
detail  how  the  poor  live,  and  showing  how 
far,  or  at  any  rate  how  variedly,  a  shilling 
may  be  made  to  go. 

The  various  purchases  making  up  the 
amount  were  set  forth,  item  by  item,  and 
ran  as  follows  : — "  Half-quartern  loaf,  2|d. ; 
ounce  of  butter,  Id.  ;  ounce  of  tea,  1  Jd. ; 
quarter  of  a  pound  moist  sugar,  |d.  ;  quarter 
of  a  pound  treacle,  f  d. ;  milk,  Jd. ;  half-pound 
of  soap,  l|d. ;  quarter  of  pound  soda,  Jd.  ; 
square  of  blue,  Jd.  ;  two  ounces  of  starch, 
Jd. ;  seven  pounds  of  coals,  Id.  ;  bundle  of 
firewood,  Jd. ;  box  of  matches,  -Jd." 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  sir  ? "  Mrs.  Harding 
asked,  when  I  had  finished  my  perusal  of 
the  paper. 

"Abundantly  satisfied,  personally,"  I  said ; 
"it  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  shilling's 
worth." 

"  I  won't  say  that,"  she  replied,  "  because 
I  am  making  up  such  shilling's  worths  every 
day.  But  do  you  think  that  any  tradesman 
in  the  High  Street  would  have  broken  up  a 
shilling  in  that  fashion,  or  that  any  poor 
woman  would  have  ventured  to  have  asked 
him  to  do  so  ^ " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  I  said. 

"And  yet,"  Mrs.  Harding  went  on,  "in 
many  cases — in  this  one,  for  instance — such 
a  breaking  up  is  a  great  matter  to  the  poor 
person  concerned.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
of  the  general  position.  When  upon  her 
own  resources  a  shilhng  would  be  rather 
a  large  than  a  small  amount  for  this  poor 
woman  to  have  in  hand.  If  she  had  been  in 
that  position  to-day,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  spend  her  shilling   at  a  large  establish- 


as  being  knowing  and  hard, 
of  fact  she  was  wise  and  kind. 


ment,  she  would  have  had  to  take  goods  in 
such  quantities  that  she  could  not  have  pro- 
cured both  food  and  the  requisites  for  doing 
her  half -day's  washing.  If,  as  is  most  likely, 
her  first  thought  had  been  for  her  hungry 
children,  she  would  have  had  to  give  up  the 
washing  for  lack  of  the  means  to  do  it.  Or, 
if  she  had  been  cruel  to  be  kind,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  the  work,  she  would  have  had 
to  stand  to  the  wash-tub,  foodless  and  faint, 
and  with  the  cry  of  the  children  for  bread 
ringing  in  her  ears.  As  it  is  she  has  been 
able  to  give  herself  and  her  children  a  meal, 
and  to  earn  a  little  money  as  well." 

So  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  the 
old  soldier.  I  have  recorded  the  conversa- 
tion at  some  length,  for  though  arising  out 
of  a  small  matter,  it  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
interesting  in  itself  as  giving  some  insight 
into  the  methods  by  which  the  exceeding 
poor  contrive  to  "  make  ends  meet."  I  found 
it  both  interesting  and  profitable,  for  at  that 
time  I  was  but  young  to  my  work ;  much  of 
my  experience  had  yet  to  be  gained,  and  it 
was  my  cue  to  gather  the  view  of  old  cam- 
paigners. By  those  who  had  nicknamed  her 
the  old  soldier  Mrs.  Hardinsc  was  regarded 

As  a  matter 
Even  for 

those  who  are  spoken  of  as  the  worthless 
poor  she  had  a  tender  feeling,  founded  upon 
a  true  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
terrible  character  of  their  material  surround- 
ings— surroundings  that  cannot  fail  to  exer- 
cise a  demoralising  influence  upon  natures 
that  are  at  all  weak.  Many  a  loaf  and  bit 
of  butter,  many  a  "  heel "  of  cheese,  many  a 
"  knuckle  "  bone,  or  outside  rasher  of  bacon, 
many  a  lower  cut  of  tinned  or  potted  meats 
did  she  give  away  "  on  the  quiet "  to  those 
to  whom  she  knew  hunger  would  make  even 
such  small  gifts  precious.  She  was  con- 
stantly making  soups  and  beef-tea  for  the 
sick  among  her  poverty-stricken  neighbours, 
and  was  always  willing  to  take  a  "relief 
turn  "  at  night  nursing  where  such  a  service 
was  needful.  Nor,  being  herself  a  true 
Christian,  did  she  fail  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  sick  nursing  for 
speaking  words  in  season  in  the  way  of 
moral  or  spiritual  counsel  or  consolation. 

The  great  organized  charitable  institutions 
of  the  land,  and  the  individual  munificence 
of  the  charitable  lich,  do  much  for  the  poor ; 
but  so  also  do  the  proverbial  kindness  of 
the  poor  to  the  poor,  and  the  good  deeds  of 
those  who,  like  "  the  old  soldier,"  are  them- 
selves among  the  dwellers  upon  the  threshold 
of  poverty. 
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/^^  IVE  a  hand  to  your  brother 

Wrestling  with  wind  and  wave, 
Eagerly  help  another — 

You  are  saved  that  you  may  save  I 


Heavily  seas  are  breaking 
O'er  his  drooping  form, 

Hope  is  his  heart  forsaking, 
Help  !  warriors  of  the  storm  ! 

Out  of  the  depths  of  sorrow 
Calls  he  with  bitter  cry. 

Wait  for  no  other  morrow. 
But  grasp  him  ere  he  die. 


Cometh  no  shining  angel 
,  In  swift,  unwearied  flight, 
With  the  voice  of  the  glad  evangel, 
Down  from  the  courts  of  light. 

Hearts  and  hands  that  are  human 
In  pitying  haste  must  move. 

Throw  out  the  rope  of  promise, 
Draw  him  with  cords  of  love. 

Give  a  hand  to  your  brother 
Wrestling  with  Mand  and  wave, 

Eagerly  help  another — 

You  are  saved  that  you  may  save  ! 

C.    T.    CARISBROOKE. 
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THE  SAME  NIGHT  IN  WHICH  HE  WAS  BETEAYED. 


By  JOHN  KENNEDY,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Self-Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  etc. 


4  MOST  memorable  night ;  few  to  com- 
-^^  pare  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  or  thereabouts, 
the  first  Passover  was  celebrated.  Israel  was 
in  bondage,  and  in  redeeming  them  God 
gave  them  an  institute  by  which  they  should 
be  reminded,  year  by  year,  of  the  power  and 
grace  that  set  them  free.  The  people,  who 
"  bowed  their  head  and  worshipped  "  when 
they  received  the  divine  command,  never 
forgot  the  darkness  of  that  night — the  darkest 
before  the  dawn — when  they  awaited  with 
trembling  solicitude  the  hour  of  their  re- 
demption. Now  another  redemption  was 
drawing  nigh,  more  glorious  than  that  of 
Israel  from  Egypt ;  but  it  was  coming  "with- 
out observation,"  and  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  other  means.  No  deaths  of  the  first-born 
in  the  houses  of  Jerusalem ;  no  Red  Sea  de- 
struction of  enemies.  The  Redeemer  was 
no  Moses,  nursed  in  a  palace,  learned  in  the 
wisdom  and  mighty  in  the  deeds  of  this 
world's  heroes.  But  He  was  more.  Angels 
had  celebrated  His  birth.  Magi  from  an 
Eastern  land  had  rendered  him  homage  while 
as  yet  there  was  no  sign  to  distinguish  Him 
from  the  commonest  and  poorest  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bethlehem.  For  thirty  years  He 
lived  a  quiet  private  life,  a  man  among  men, 
a  worker  among  workers,  bearing  the  heat 
and  burden  of  poverty  and  toil.  For  three 
years  He  had  gone  about  through  the  land, 
"doing  good,''  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  gradually  producing 
the  impression  that  He  was  Himself  the 
King.  Such  a  life  as  His  had  never  before 
been  lived  in  Israel.  But  its  beauty  and 
significance  were  not  appreciated  by  the 
rulers  of  His  nation,  and  He  knew  that  "His 
hour  " — the  hour  of  His  dying,  the  hour  at 
once  of  His  shame  and  of  His  glory — was  at 
hand. 

For  three  days  of  the  week  of  His  death 
He  took  His  place  in  the  Temple — His 
Father's  house — confronting  and  arguing 
with  those  whom  He  knew  to  be  plotting 
against  His  life,  and  teaching  the  multitude  ; 
retiring  each  evening  to  that  home  in  Bethany 
where  His  presence  was  as  sunshine,  and 
where  His  spirit  found  refreshment  in  the 
society  of  those  who  loved  Him.  On  the 
fourth  day  He  does  not  seem  to  have  gone 
into  the  city.     May  we  speak  of  Him,  after 


the  manner  of  men,  as  gathering  up  His 
strength  for  the  great  conflict  that  lay  before 
Him  ?  On  the  fifth  day  He  gives  instructions 
to  His  disciples  to  prepare  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  in  the  evening — that  evening 
being,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  day. 

They  are  now  assembled.  And  what  a 
revelation  of  character  do  we  find !  The 
"  Lord  and  Master,"  with  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  deepening  upon  Him,  seems  as  if  He 
had  nought  to  do  but  to  comfort  and  instruct 
the  little  band  of  disciples  that  surround 
Him.  But,  alas,  for  the  disciples  !  One  of 
them  had  been  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
and  had  bargained  with  them  for  the  betrayal 
of  his  Master.  Judas  was  the  only  "Judaean'' 
in  the  Apostolate,  evidently  a  "man  of 
affairs,"  possessed  of  qualities  which  marked 
him  out  for  the  business-man  of  the  com- 
pany. The  veil  has  not  been  lifted  off"  the 
process  by  which,  under  Satanic  influence, 
he  became  capable  of  the  deed  which  will 
ever  distinguish  him  as  the  chief  of  sinners. 
But  we  must  dismiss  every  explanation  that 
would  convert  his  crime  into  a  grand  mistake, 
or  that  would  in  any  wise  extenuate  his 
guilt.  His  character  is  a  "mystery  of  ini- 
quity." The  other  disciples  were  contend- 
ing, or  had  contended  when  they  entered 
the  upper  chamber,  which  of  them  should  ]ye 
accounted  the  greatest.  Strange  persistence 
of  evil  and  of  error !  After  all  that  they 
had  seen  in  their  Master  and  heard  from  His 
lips,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  He  had 
told  them  of  the  death  He  was  to  suff"er, 
they  would  not  relinquish  the  hope  of 
temporal  dignities.  Whether  their  present 
"  strife  "  (Luke  xxii.  24)  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  place  which  each  of  them  should  occupy 
at  the  table,  and  whether  Judas  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil  as  he  was  on  another  oc- 
casion (Matt.  xxvi.  8  ;  comp.  John  xii.  4) 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  turn  from  the 
disciples  to  the  Master,  and  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  not  only  how  far  He  was  "  separate 
from  sinners,"  but  how  far  He  was  separate 
from  and  above  even  those  who  had  for 
years  enjoyed  the  utmost  advantage  of  His 
example  and  training. 

The  evangelists,  John  especially,  have 
opened  for  us  the  door  of  the  upper  chamber. 
The  twelve  only  were  there  in  person,  but 
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the  whole  world  was  there,  to  see  with 
the  disciples'  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
what  it  could  not  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.  Of  the  act  of  Mary  the 
day  before  at  Bethany,  when  she  anointed 
His  feet  with  the  costly  spikenard,  Jesus 
said  that  wherever  His  gospel  was  preached 
in  the  whole  world,  the  story  of  her  devotion 
should  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be.  But  of  greater  con- 
sequence it  is  that  His  own  acts  in  the  upper 
chamber,  and  His  own  words  spoken  there, 
should  be  told  "  in  the  whole  world."  Who 
can  estimate  the  loss  to  mankind  if  the  echoes 
of  His  voice  had  not  passed  through  the 
humble  walls  which  first  heard  them  ? 

To  that  night,  "the  same  in  which  He 
was  betrayed,"  we  owe  an  example  of  the 
profoundest  humility.  We  can  imagine  the 
amazement  and  self-upbraiding  with  which 
the  disciples  saw  their  Lord  girding  Himself 
with  a  towel  and  preparing  to  wash  their 
feet ;  and  we  can  sympathise  with  him  who 
said,  "  Lord,  thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet." 
But  there  was  need,  and  there  is  need  still, 
for  the  lesson  which  He  taught.  He  humbled 
Himself  when  He  assumed  our  nature ;  and 
in  our  nature  He  humbled  Himself  to  serve. 
In  His  humility  there  was  no  unreality,  no 
mere  outward  show.  He  was  incapable  of 
aught  that  was  not  genuine  and  of  the  heart. 
Of  all  the  virtues  humility  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  distinctively  Christian — as  an 
attitude  of  the  soul  both  towards  G-od  and 
towards  man.  Towards  God,  it  is  on  the 
part  of  man  a  sense  of  sin  or  moral  unworthi- 
ness,  such  as  we  find  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Publican.  Towards  man,  it  is  both  senti- 
ment and  action,  the  action  easily  recognised, 
but  the  sentiment  not  easily  defined,  except 
by  negatives — it  is  not  pride,  it  is  not  arro- 
gance, and  yet  we  know  it  when  we  feel  it, 
or  when  we  see  it.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  it  does  not  exclude  the  knowledge  or 
consciousness  of  one's  own  gifts  or  virtues — • 
rather  is  it  a  halo  around  them.  The  greater 
a  man  is,  and  the  more  good,  if  the  expres- 
sion be  allowed,  supposing  him  conscious  of 
both,  the  truer  is  his  humility,  when  he  is 
proud  of  neither  and  unf  eignedly  condescends 
to  men  and  things  of  low  estate.  In  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  while  humbling  Himself  to 
serve.  He  said,  "  Ye  call  me  Lord  and  Master, 
and  so  I  am."  He  did  not  cease  to  be  great 
when  serving  ;  rather  is  it  His  conscious 
greatness  that  renders  His  act  so  illustrious 

^^^lexample  of  humility. 

^^EThis  introduces   us   to   another   thought. 

'^ro  Christ's  words  in  the  upper  chamber  we 


owe  a  final  self-revelation  of  what  He  was 
and  what  His  mission  was.  We  turn  with 
interest  to  the  last  words  of  Moses  before 
he  ascended  Mount  Nebo  to  die,  and  we  find 
they  consisted  of  "the  blessing"  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  prophetic  of  their  future — nothing 
about  himself.  When  Joshua  came  to  die 
he  charged  the  people  with  a  burning  earnest- 
ness to  cleave  to  Jehovah  their  God,  but  all 
that  he  had  to  say  about  himself  was,  "  As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord."  Moses  and  Joshua  knew  that  their 
personal  connection  with  Israel  was  at  an 
end ;  and  even  what  they  had  done,  they 
had  done  only  as  servants  whose  "appointed 
time  "  was  accomplished.  But  when  we  read 
the  last  words  of  Jesus  Christ  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  new  world  of  thought.  As  we 
read  sentence  by  sentence,  we  ask  every 
moment,  "Who  art  Thoul"  or  exclaim, 
"  What  manner  of  man  is  this  V  "I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  "He  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  "Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also."  "As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine,  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in 
me."  "It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  depart  / 
will  send  Him  unto  you."  "  Father,  glorify 
Thy  Son,  that  Thy  Son  also  may  glorify 
Thee."  "Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom 
Thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am, 
that  they  may  behold  my  glory." 

As  we  read,  not  these  words  alone,  but  all 
the  Vr^ords  spoken  in  that  upper  chamber,  we 
become  conscious  that  "from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  "  there  had  not  arisen  a  man 
like  unto  this  man.  Of  the  "  order "  to 
which  He  belonged  He  was  the  only  member. 
To  the  end  of  time,  and  through  eternity. 
His  place  will  continue  to  be  gloriously 
unique.  As  Moses  and  Joshua  were  true  to 
themselves,  to  their  character  and  office,  so 
was  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  self-revealed 
as  servants.  He  was  self-revealed  as  the  ever- 
living  Lord. 

To  this  "  same  night "  we  owe  some  of  the 
richest  consolations  of  the  divine  word.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  wrote :  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek  ;  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
to  them  that  are  bound  ;  to  proclaim  the  ac- 
ceptable year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn ;  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
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Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."   (Ch.  Ixi.) 

In  the  book  of  the  same  prophet  we  read  : 
"  The  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the  tongue 
of  the  learned  that  I  should  know  how  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary." 
(Ch.  1.  4).  These  wondrous  sayings  were  all 
fulfilled  in  and  by  Christ.  His  mission  was 
a  gospel.  "  Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is 
come."  "  Grace  was  poured  upon  His  lips." 
Nowhere  are  we  more  conscious  of  this  than 
when  we  enter  the  upper  chamber  and  hear 
Him  say,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ; 
ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions  ;  if  it 
were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again. 
and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I 
am  ye  may  be  also."  "I  will  not  leave  you 
orphans,  I  will  come  unto  you."  "  Peace  I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  : 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid." 

The  world  was  very  "  weary  "  when  Jesus 
came  into  it— weary  both  in  its  superstition 
and  in  its  scepticism.  And  Jesus  brought 
comfort  to  it,  not  by  repeating  the  arguments 
of  the  wise  to  prove  a  God  and  a  future,  cor- 
recting and  intensifying  them  as  His  higher 
knowledge  might  suggest.  He  spoke  as  one 
"  having  authority,"  and  not  with  the  hesi- 
tating voice  of  philosopher  and  scribe.  The 
rightfulness  of  His  authority  was  certified 
by  His  character  and  works,  and  by  the  self- 
commending  power  of  His  words  themselves. 
We  now,  "  believing  in  God  and  believing  in 
Him,"  under  our  trials  and  amid  our  con- 
flicts, hear  him  saying,  "Ye  are  not  orphans; 
let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled."  Standing 
on  the  brink  of  what  we  call  the  river  of 
death,  wondering  what  there  is  on  the  other 
side  and  what  awaits  us  there,  we  hear  him 
say,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 
Enough  this  for  life  and  for  death  ;  Christ 
Himself  with  us  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
Christ  with  us  on  the  other  ! 

On  this  "  same  night "  Christ  gave  to  His 
Church  the  fullest  promises  and  assurances 
of  tJie  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Psalms  and  pro- 
phets Ave  find  precious  words  respecting  the 
work  of  the  l)ivine  Spirit  (Ps.  li.  10,  11  ; 
Is.  xliv.  3 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—27 ;  Zech.  iv. 
6).  Christ  Himself  had  before  now  said, 
"If  ye  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good 


i  gifts  to  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 

I  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  them  that  ask  Him."     But  on  the  night 

I  of  the  betrayal  the  Lord  looks  forward 
to  the  great  work  which  He  was  committing 
to  His  Apostles  and  to  their  successors,  the 
living  Church  of  all  ages ;  and  knowing  full 
well  that  that  work  was  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  "  might  and  power  "  of  man,. 
He  says,  "It  is  expedient  for  you.  that  I  go 
away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I 
will  send  Him  unto  you.  And  He,  when  he 
is  come,  will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of 
sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment." 

I      It  is  in  this  promise  we  have  the  guarantee 

'  of  the  world's  conversion  to  God.  When 
men  confront  us  with  the  vastness,  call  it 
the  impossibility,  of  the  task  which  the 
Christian  Church  professes  to  have  in  hand  ; 
when  we  are  asked  how,  as  sane  men,  we 
can  dream  of  turning  all  the  Mohammedans, 
and  Buddhists,  and  Confucians,  and  Hindoos 
of  the  world  into  Christians,  we  are  conscious 

I  of  the  most  perfect  sober-mindedness  when 
we  reply,  "Christ  liveth;  He  hath  all  power; 

:  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  sooner  than  His 

I  words  fail." 

It  was  on  this  memorable  night  that  Jesus 

,  instituted    the   ordinance  which    we    knoiv    as 

I  the  Loi'd's  Supper,  and  which  has  been  ob- 
served from  that  time  until  now  "  in  remem- 
brance of  Him."  In  this  institution  He  re- 
vealed Himself  with  a  fulness  and  a  distinct- 

'  ness  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  misunder- 
stand,'^'      "This  do,"  He  said,   "in  remem- 

I  brance  of  Me."     He  thus  erects  a  monument 

I  to  Himself.  This  did  not  Moses  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Passover.     He  and  his  name 

j  had  no  place  in  it.  But  Jesus  places  Him- 
self in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian  Passover. 
Its  one  purpose  was  to  commemorate  Him. 
And  in  this  he  asserted  a  position  for  Him- 
self which  no  other  servant  of  God,  either 
before  or  after,  has  ever  done. 

Nor  is  that  less  remarkable  or  significant 
which  He  ordained  to  be  done  in  remembrance 
of  Him.  Taking  bread.  He  said,  "  This  is 
My  body  which  is  given  for  you  :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  Taking  the  cup.  He 
said,  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My 

,  blood,  even  that  which  is  poured  out  for  you." 
(R.  v.,  Luke  xxii.  20.)  Or  more  fully,  as 
given  by  Matthew,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it :  for 
this  is  My  blood  of  the  covenant  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 
(E.  V.) 

•  Here  I    borrow  somewhat  from  my  book,   "  The   Seli- 
Ecvclation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  pp.  82—85. 
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Jesus  thus  deliberately  chose  to  have  Him- 
self commemorated  through  all  time  by 
symbols  of  his  death.  There  were  many 
scenes  in  His  life  in  which  He  was  all  glorious, 
as  when  with  the  crowd  around  Him,  He 
spake  as  never  man  spake ;  as  when  He  took 
little  children  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them ; 
as  when  the  multitude  left  His  presence  re- 
stored to  health  and  soundness ;  as  when 
He  stood  by  the  grave  and  called  forth  the 
dead  ;  as  when  He  received  an  embassy  from 
heaven  and  was  transfigured  in  communion 
with  them ;  or  as  when  He  gave  commands 
to  the  winds  and  waves  and  they  obeyed 
Him.  The  death  on  the  cross,  with  a  known 
malefactor  on  either  side  of  Him,  was  the 
only  event  in  His  history  that  was  not  all 
glorious,  but  all  shameful,  as  men  judged. 
And  yet  the  monument  Jesus  Christ  erected 
to  his  own  memory  was  a  symbolic  represen- 
tation of  that  death.  Surely  that  death  was 
something  other  than  it  seemed.  He  had 
said  before,  "  The  Son  of  Man  has  come  to 
give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many."  And  now 
He  was  consistent  with  Himself  when  He 
ordained  that  the  "  signs  "  of  His  death  should 
be  the  "  signs  "  of  Himself.  He  had  come  to 
die;  and  His  death  being,  in  His  purpose 
and  regard,  the  chiefest  and  most  glorious 
event  in  His  earthly  history.  He  chose  to  be 
remembered  for  ever,  not  as  the  Mighty 
Worker,  but  as  the  Dying  Lamb. 

Accepting  the  Lord's  Supper  as  an  index 
to  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  conclude  that 
Christ  Himself  is  the  very  heart  and  centre 
of  Christianity.  "Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me."  Eliminate  Him  from  Christianity, 
and,  whatever  may  remain  of  moral  wisdom 
and  of  moral  influence,  the  remnant  is  not 
the  faith  which  He  gave  to  the  world.  We 
conclude  likewise  that  His  death,  as  He  de- 
signed it,  and  as  He  would  have  his  disciples 
to  regard  it,  was  no  mere  martyrdom,  but  the 
very  ground  on  which  remission  of  sins  was 
to  be  preached  among  all  nations.  This 
then,  according  to  the  teaching  of  that  memor- 
able night — Christ  himself  in  His  glorious 
Person,  the  death  of  Christ  an  atonement  for 
the  world — this  is  the  Christianity  of  Christ. 

From  the  upper  chamber  we  follow  Christ 
to  Gethsemane,  that  olive-garden,  that  "  holy 
ground,"  the  scene  of  former  conflicts  and 
prayers.  He  is  now  no  longer  jubilant  in 
the  consciousness  of  all  power,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  triumph  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
His  words  are  not  of  "joy" — joy  that  was 
His  own,  and  that  was  to  be  the  heritage 
of  His  disciples.     "My  soul  is  exceedingly 


sorrowful,"  He  said,  "even  unto  death." 
These  words  cover  a  great  mystery.  Is 
Jesus  less  heroic  in  the  prospect  of  martyr- 
dom than  were  those  whom  faith  in  Him 
inspired  in  after  ages  ?  Stephen's  soul  was 
not  "  sorrowful "  or  "  troubled "  when  his 
murderers  "  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth." 
Paul,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  a  martyr's 
death,  declared  himself  ready  to  be  offered, 
and  triumphed  in  the  assured  hope  of  the 
crown  of  righteousness.  How  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  darkness  that  fell  on  the  soul  of 
Jesus  in  Gethsemane  ?  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  lift  the  veil  farther  than  it  was  lifted  by 
Himself  shortly  before,  when,  in  instituting 
the  Lord's  Supper,  He  spoke  of  His  blood  as 
shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  our  present 
object  being  to  learn  the  lesson  which  His 
Gethsemane  experience  teaches,  of  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  His  steps.  "If  we  look  into  His 
heart  we  shall  see  how  a  yes  and  a  no  are  in 
conflict  there.  The  decision  costs  Him  a 
struggle.  But  in  the  struggle  He  sinned  not. 
The  no  with  which  His  nature  shrank  from 
suffering  was  in  itself  as  sinless  as  the  yes 
with  which  He  submitted  Himself  to  His 
Father's  will."  The  uniqueness  of  the  posi- 
tion which  He  occupied,  and  of  the  sufferings 
which  He  endured,  does  not  take  from  the 
force  of  the  example  which  He  has  left  us  of 
profound  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 

Before  the  betrayal  is  consummated,  while 
it  is  yet  in  process,  Jesus  stands  forth  before 
us  as  the  same  Mighty  and  Gracious  One 
that  He  had  ever  been.  The  darkness  has 
passed  away.  No  more  strong  crying  and 
tears.  The  very  soldiers  who  have  come  to 
take  Him  are  awed  by  his  presence.  To 
Peter,  who  drew  his  sword  to  rescue  Him, 
He  said,  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  pre- 
sently give  Me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angels  ? "  The  strange  power  which  had 
during  His  ministry  scattered  health  around 
Him  was  still  His,  and  the  same  grace,  for, 
touching  the  wounded  ear  of  the  servant  of 
the  high  priest.  He  healed  him.  What  Jesus 
had  been  throughout  the  yesterday  of  His 
life,  when  multitudes  followed  Him,  He  is 
to-day,  when  the  cry  is  being  evoked,  "Away 
with  Him."  In  the  hour  of  His  deepest 
humiliation  His  glory  shines  through,  and 
cannot  be  hid.  So  that  it  is  with  no  "  doubt- 
ful mind"  that  we  bow  down  and  worship 
Him  as  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever." 


EOYAL  FUNERAL  CEEEMONIES  IN  EGYPT. 


ON  Thursday,  March  29th,  at  6.30  A.M., 
the  town  of  Alexandria  was  aroused 
to  excitement  by  the  firing  of  three  guns  from 
Fort  Pharos,  the  signal  that  the  royal  steam 
yacht  Fuad,  from  Constantinople,  containing 
the  body  of  Prince  Hassan,  the  late  brother 
of  the  Khedive,  had  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  also  the  signal  for  all  those  who  were  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral  procession  to  as- 
semble at  the  Arsenal,  where  the  body  was 
to  be  landed.  There  the  troops  paraded  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  there  all  officials,  military 
and  civil,  waited  for  two  hours  until  the 
procession  was  formed,  and  at  9.30,  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  prince  having  been  brought 
ashore  on  a  state  barge,  the  procession  at 
length  started.  Quite  two  miles  of  streets  had 
to  be  traversed  at  a  slow  funeral  march,  every 
street  lined  with  the  native  inhabitants,  every 
window  crowded  with  women,  every  stand- 
ing-point, even  dangerous  scaffolding  and 
crumbling,  burnt  ruins,  occupied  by  in- 
terested spectators,  before  the  Nabi  Daniel 
Mosque,  where  the  interment  was  to  take 
place,  was  reached.  But  the  best  place  for 
observation  was  the  building  occupied  by 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army,  whose 
large  stone  balcony  commands  a  view  both 
of  the  Rue  Cherif  Pasha,  up  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass,  and  also  of  the  Nabi 
Daniel  Street,  where  the  mosque  is  situated. 
At  first  it  was  amusing  enough  to  watch 
the  assembling  of  the  ever-increasing  crowds 
in  the  streets  below  and  the  houses  around, 
the  strange  blending  of  festivity  and 
mourning,  the  alternating  gay  flags  and 
funeral  inscriptions,  where  large  black  letters 
on  a  sombre  ground  set  forth  in  various 
languages  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
prince,  and  the  woe  caused  on  earth  by 
his  departure.  But  shortly  after  nine 
o'clock  the  first  earnest  of  the  actual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  destined  to  be 
slaughtered  after  the  funeral  in  the  sight 
of  the  populace,  who  were  to  be  fed  by 
their  flesh.  The  poor  beasts  were  being 
hustled  along  by  a  crowd  of  pushing,  gesti- 
culating, and  shrieking  Arabs,  who  in  their 
excitement  and  jealousy  of  each  other  seemed 
ready  to  tear  the  unfortunate  animals  to 
pieces  while  yet  alive.  The  shouts  and  angry 
noises  of  this  crowd,  comprising  as  it  did 
some  of  the  lowest  and  roughest  of  the  native 
population,  reminded  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean resident  of  the  sounds  which  heralded 
the  rising  of  the  populace  and  the  massacre 


I  of  1882  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  and  satisfaction 
\  when  the  Egyptian  gendarmes  interfered  in 
the    scene,  rescuing   the  unhappy  buffaloes 
from  their  brutal  drivers,  and  distributing 
among  the  latter  such  hearty  thwacks  with 
their  sticks  as  sounded  even  above  the  tumult 
I  of  voices,  and  causing  the  former  to  be  led 
j  off  with  something  like  order  towards   the 
I  place  where  the  poor  brutes  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.     Closely   following   on  the   buffaloes 
came   a  string  of   camels   bearing   pannier? 
filled  with  bread,  oranges,  and  dates,  also  foi 
I  popular  distribution,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  native  bystanders  streamed  off  after 
I  what  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
day's  proceedings  to  them,  surging  do^vn  the 
j  Nabi  Daniel  Street,  and  filling  it  with  a  sea 
.  of  tossing  turbans.      Next  appeared  a  large 
i  group  of  water-carriers,  each  bearing  on  his- 
I  back  a  jar  of  water  of  unusual  shape,  covered 
j  with  wicker-work,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
!  the  invariable  brass  cup,  his  office  for  the  day 
not  to  sell,  but  give  water  to  whoever  asked, 
from    the    Khedive.      These   water-carriers 
I  formed  a  shifting  group  in  the  cleared  space 
in  front  of  the  balcony,  and  there  remained 
i  until  the  actual  funeral  procession  began  de- 
filing past  on  its  way  to  the  mosque.     First 
!  came  a  long  array  of  native  religious  nota- 
bilities, including  the  blind  men  attached  to 
the  various  mosques,  each  led  by  a  boy,  the 
;  priests,  teachers,  and  in  fact  all  the  Moham- 
,  medan  staff  of  Alexandria. 
!      The  many  stately  forms,   sAvart  faces  and 
handsome  turbans,    massed    and   marching 
together  in  irregular  array  ;  the  picturesque 
eastern  costumes,  some  of  them  composed  of 
rich   materials,    and   nearly   all   of  delicate 
and  artistic  colours ;  the  numbers  of  banners 
and  flags  of  almost  every  hue,   shape,  and 
device,  held  above  the  heads  of  the  men ;  all 
united  in  forming   a  picture  of  quaintness 
and  beauty  absolutely  new  and  unique  to 
European   eyes,    while   the   deep    chanting 
song  which  accompanies  all  native  funerals, 
sung  in  unison  by  hundreds  of  men's  voices 
as  they  passed  along,  gave  a  peculiar  weird 
impressiveness  to  the  scene. 

It  was  more  than  half  an  hour  before  this 
part  of  the  procession  had  passed  by,  and 
immediately  afterwards  came  the  Egyptian 
native  regiments,  in  tarboosh,  white  uniform 
and  crape  badge,  at  slow  funeral  march,  till 
they  reached  head-quarters,  where  they 
lined  the  open  space  in  front,  until  fol- 
lowed and  relieved  by  the  regiment  of  Eoyal 
Irish  Kifles.     Both  rei'iments  Averc  headed 
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by  their  band,  but  the  instruments  were 
silent  by  express  orders  of  the  Khedive,  and 
to  European  ears  the  absence  of  military 
music  was  the  one  thing  lacking  in  the 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.  After  the 
Rifles  in  their  dark  green  came  the  two 
English  generals,  followed  by  a  group  of 
military  ofl&cers  of  staff  and  departments, 
and  naval  officers  from  the  English  and 
French  men-of-war  ships  stationed  here, 
whose  varied  uniforms  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
dark  blue  and  white,  made  a  spot  of  well- 
contrasted  colour  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cession. Next  came  a  host  of  consuls  and 
other  civil  officials  all  in  black,  and  then 
followed  the  immediate  funeral  corthge,  con- 
sisting of  Mohammedan  priests  in  rich  and 
brilliant  silk  dresses,  and  boys,  also  brightly 
attired,  swinging  brazen  censers  immediately 
in  front  of  the  coffin,  which  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  Egyptian  sailors  (its  great 
weight  making  a  change  of  bearers  necessary 
every  few  minutes),  and  covered,  instead  of 
a  pall,  by  a  valuable  Cashmere  shawl,  upon 


which  were  laid  the  uniform  and  decorations, 
sword  and  standard  of  the  deceased.  The 
coffin  was  followed  by  the  only  carriages  in 
the  procession — these  occupied  by  the  friends 
and  mourners  of  the  late  prince,  and  by  the 
native  ladies  of  Alexandria — of  course  all 
closed,  and  the  horse  formerly  ridden  by  the 
dead  man  was  led  after  them,  and  was  the 
last  thing  to  go  by. 

The  interment  took  place  inside  the 
Mosque,  a  small  and  inconvenient  building 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  was  only  witnessed 
by  those  immediately  concerned,  its  conclu- 
sion being  announced  to  the  public  by  the 
firing  of  nineteen  guns  at  intervals  of  a 
minute. 

It  was  past  noon  before  the  proceedings 
were  over  and  the  vast  crowd  began  slowly 
to  disperse ;  but  no  European  spectator  could 
depart  without  feeling  that  he  had  witnessed 
a  scene  which  in  its  strange  mixture  of  reli- 
gious ceremonial,  military  spectacle,  and 
ancient  barbaric  customs,  could  not  perhaps 
find  its  rival  in  this  century. 

FRANCIS  CARR. 


FEOM  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALES  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hyinn :  "  We  are  but  little  children  weak." 

Read  Matthew  xiv.  15—21. . 

LITTLE   THINGS. 

FIVE  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  were  a 
very  humble  provision  for  a  great 
feast.  Five  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children,  had  to  be  fed.  But  poor  and 
scanty  though  the  provision  seemed,  in  the 
hands  of  Jesus  it  was  enough.  The  great 
multitude  did  all  eat  and  were  filled. 

The  lesson  that  comes  to  us  out  of  this 
story  is,  that  we  are  not  to  despise  humble 
things.  And  especially  we  are  not  to  de- 
spise humble  provisions  or  small  beginnings 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  the  far-away  empire  of  Japan  there  is  a 
place  called  Nik-ko.  It  is  so  beautiful  that 
people  in  the  country  say,  if  you  have  not 
seen  Nik-ko  you  do  not  know  what  beauty 
is.  Eich  people  bury  their  dead  there,  and 
it  is  full  of  grand  monuments.  A  long  time 
ago  there  was  in  that  country  a  poor  man 
who  wished  to  build  a  monument  in  that 
beautiful  place.  But  being  poor,  he  could  not 
afford  to  build  one  of  stone  or  marble.     He 


said  to  himself,  "I  will  raise  a  living  monu- 
ment." So  he  gathered  some  seeds  of  the 
cedar-tree  and  planted  them  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  place.  And  the 
seeds  grew.  And  tall  trees  rose  up  and 
spread  their  branches.  And  a  great  avenue 
of  cedars  was  formed.  And  now  the  wonder 
and  beauty  of  Nik-ko  are  the  trees  which 
this  poor  man,  because  of  his  poverty, 
planted.  It  was  a  handful  of  seeds  in  his 
pocket  once.  It  is  a  glorious  avenue  now, 
miles  in  length,  of  trees  which  are  thirty 
feet  round,  which  rise  two  hundred  feet,  and 
which  people  go  to  visit  from  every  part  of 
the  land. 

A  few  years  since  in  an  American  city  a 
little  girl  was  dying.  Her  minister  came 
often  to  see  her  and  pray  with  her.  And 
sometimes  he  would  tell  her  the  pleasant 
stories  out  of  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  he 
would  let  her  know  the  wishes  concerning 
his  work,  that  were  passing  through  his 
heart.  "  I  do  wish,"  he  said  to  her  one 
day,  "that  I  could  have  a  church  built  for 
working  people  alone."  "A  church  for 
working  people  alone !  "  the  child  said  to 
herself  after  he  had  left.  The  words  took 
hold   of   her  and   entered   her  very  heart 
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She  inquired  and  soon  found  out  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  who  would  worship 
in  such  a  church  ;  poor  people,  widows, 
children  without  parents,  factory  workers, 
street  labourers,  porters,  servant  girls,  and 
young  women  in  warehouses,  lonely  people 
without  friends.  A  great  strong  wish  rose 
up  in  her  heart  to  help  to  build  that 
church.  Then  she  told  the  Lord  Jesus  about 
her  minister's  wish  and  her  wish  to  help. 
And  although  nobody  but  He  knew  what 
she  was  doing,  and  although  she  was  herself 
a  sick  and  helpless  child,  she  began  to  carry 
out  her  wish. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  minister  had 
told  her  about  his  wish  the  child  died. 
And  next  day  after  her  death,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter.  It  was  from  her.  Inside 
was  a  small  parcel  of  money,  in  very  tiny 
pieces,  a  sum  altogether  which  would  make 
four  shillings  and  twopence  if  changed  into 
English  money.  And  in  the  letter  were 
these  words,  "  Dear  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  dear  kind  friend,  this  is  to  build  the 
church  for  the  working  people."  The 
minister's  heart  was  filled  with  amazement. 
His  eyes  flowed  over  with  tears.  He  looked 
at  the  little  pile  of  money.  He  read  over 
and  over  again  the  short  letter.  He  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  "  0  my  Lord,"  he 
cried,  "  it  was  Thou  who  didst  put  it  into  the 
dear  child's  heart  to  do  this.  It  is  from  Thee 
this  gift  has  come.  And  by  Thy  blessing  on 
this  gift,  this  money  shall  build  the  church." 
And  by  Christ's  blessing  it  did.  The 
minister  printed  the  letter,  and  told  the 
story  of  the  dead  child  who  had  written  it. 
And  he  sent  the  letter  far  and  near  through 
all  America.  And  the  same  Lord  who  mul- 
tiplied the  five  loaves  and  the  two  small 
fishes  so  that  they  fed  five  thousand  besides 
women  and  children,  multiplied  the  four 
shillings  and  twopence  into  thousands  of 
pounds.  The  letter  of  the  dying  child  with 
her  tiny  legacy  went  to  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian hearts.  And  money  in  sums  small  and 
great  came  to  the  minister.  And  the  church 
was  built. 

One  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived  in 
England  was  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  who 
died  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  great  and 
wise  helper  of  the  poor.  He  was  very  earnest 
in  doing  good  to  the  young.  He  tried  in 
many  ways  to  get  bad  people,  thieves  even, 
to  leave  their  bad  ways  and  begin  new  lives. 
He  got  the  long  hours,  during  which  people 
had  to  toil  in  factories,  shortened.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  he  was 
a  loving  helper  of  missions  to  heathen  lauds, 


and  a  liberal  giver  for  hospitals  and  mission 
work  among  the  poor  at  home.  If  there 
was  a  good  work  going  on  anywhere  in  the 
land,  the  good  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  sure  to 
be  taking  some  part  in  it. 

This  good  man  was  very  fond  of  telling 
from  what  small  besrinninsrs   all   that    was 
;  good  in  his  life  had  come.     He  owed  every- 
I  thing  to  the  love  and  teaching  of  the  house- 
keeper  in   his  father's   house.      He   would 
I  sometimes  take  his  gold  watch   out  of   its 
'  pocket  and  say,  "this  was  left  to  me  by  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had."     It  was  left  to  him 
by  the  housekeeper.     Maria  Millis  was  this 
j  best  friend's  name.     She  had  come  with  the 
I  boy's  mother  into  her  new  house.      There 
I  was  no  religious  life  in  the  house.     No  one 
thought  of  speaking  a  word  for  God  to  the 
little  boy,  no  one  except  Maria  Millis.     She 
would  take  the  boy  on  her  knee  and  tell  him 
stories  out  of  the  Bible.     She  loved  to  tell 
him  about  Jesus  coming  down  from  heaven 
to  this  world  to  die  for  us.     And  she  would 
pray  with  him.     She  taught  him  a  prayer, 
which  the  boy  used  afterwards  throughout 
his  boyhood,  and  when  he  became  a  man  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

The  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  in  which 
wickedness  had  the  upper  hand.  Maria 
Millis's  teaching  was  his  protection  there. 
And  her  teaching  and  her  love  and  her 
prayers  had  an  influence  on  him  for  good 
during  his  entire  life. 

A  simple  servant  she  was,  a  housekeeper ; 
but  a  real  saint  of  God.  Her  homely  lessons 
went  to  the  boy's  heart  and  remained  there. 
The  good  she  sowed  in  his  heart  grew  with 
his  yearSj  And  the  boy  she  taught  became 
the  good  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  loved 
by  all  England  from  the  Queen  to  the  poorest 
in  the  land.  And  so,  all  England,  and  one 
might  say,  all  the  world,  had  a  blessing 
beyond  price  out  of  the  simple  christian 
kindness  of  the  housekeeper,  Maria  Millis. 

Yes,  from  small  beginnings  great  things 
come  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  will  only 
this  evening  tell  you  of  one  more. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
there  was  living  in  the  City  of  Gloucester 
a  good  man  whose  name  was  Robert  Raikcs. 
As  he  went  through  the  streets  on  the  Lords 
day,  he  saw  great  troops  of  children  running 
about  wild.  He  was  moved  with  pity.  They 
were  ignorant,  many  of  them  could  not  even 
read,  few  of  them  knew  anything  of  God.  The 
thought  came  to  him  that  these  children 
might  be  gathered  together  on  the  Sundays 
and  taught.  He  made  the  attempt.  In  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  King  in  St.  Catherine  Street, 
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in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  the  first  school 
was  opened.  The  thing  was  felt  to  be  of 
the  Lord.  It  spread.  In  other  cities,  over 
all  the  country,  other  men  took  up  the  work. 
By-and-by,  Sunday-schools  arose  in  every 
city  and  village.  Then  they  spread  to 
America,  then  to  other  lands ;  now  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  thousands  of 
children  meet  every  Sunday  to  praise  the 
Lord.  It  is  a  great  new  world,  the  Sunday- 
school  world,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But 
the  beginning  of  it  was  that  humble  class 
gathered  in  from  the  streets,  that  met 
Robert  Raikes  in  Mr.  King's  house  in  St. 
Catherine  Street,  Gloucester,  on  a  July  Sun- 
day, more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

SECOND    EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :   "  Hushed  was  the  evening  hymn." 

Read  2  Kings  v.  1—10. 

ST.    BRIDE. 

On  one  of  the  Sunday  evenings  of  May 
I  told  you  about  St.  Patrick.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  this  evening  of  one  who,  after 
St.  Patrick  was  dead,  did  for  the  young 
women  of  Ireland  what  Patrick  did  for  the 
young  men.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  good  St.  Bride. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  when  I 
was  telling  you  about  Patrick  I  said  that  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  were  very  bad.  They 
were  especially  bad  in  this,  that  evil  men 
went  up  and  down  both  land  and  sea,  killing 
and  robbing,  and  stealing  grown-up  people 
and  children,  whom  they  afterwards  sold  as 
slaves. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  certain  Irish  chief- 
tain had  a  slave  who  had  come  to  him  in  this 
evil  way.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  as 
young  and  beautiful  as  Hagar,  the  slave  of 
Abraham.  And  she  lived  in  the  house  of 
the  Irish  chieftain,  as  Hagar  did  in  the  tent 
of  Abraham.  And  just  as  Sarah  did  to 
Hagar,  the  chieftain's  wife  did  to  this  beauti- 
ful slave.  She  drove  the  girl  out  of  the 
house.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in 
shame  and  poverty,  this  poor  slave  had  a 
baby,  the  child  of  the  chieftain,  and  she  and 
her  child  were  without  either  home  or  friend. 

But  just  at  that  time  the  young  men 
whom  St.  Patrick  had  turned  to  God  were 
going  about  the  land  teaching  and  helping 
the  poor.  Two  of  these  holy  men  discovered 
the  homeless  slave  and  her  baby,  and  took 
pity  on  them.  They  baptized  them  and 
provided  a  home  for  them.  And  the  child's 
name  was  Brigitta,  or  Bride. 

XVII-39 


In  the  course  of  years  the  child  grew  and 

became  as  beautiful  as  her  mother  had  been. 

And  God  opened  her  heart,  and  put  His  own 

life  into  it.  And  she  became  beautiful  within 

I  as  well  as  without.     And  He  put  the  desire 

I  into  her  heart  to  give  herself  wholly  to  the 

service  of  God,  and  try  to  do  for  the  girls 

I  of  Ireland  what  St.  Patrick  had  done  for  the 

I  boys. 

!      Meanwhile  her  father,  the  Irish  chieftain, 

:  began  to  hear  of  her  goodness  and  beauty. 

He  began  to  be  proud  of  her,  and  in  his 

pride  he  asked  her  to  come  and  live  in  his 

house ;  if  she  did,  he  would  have  her  married 

:  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain.     But  Brigitta 

'  refused  to  live  in  the  house  from  which  her 

mother  had  been  driven  out.     She  refused 

also  to  be  married  to  a  chieftain.     She  could 

not  endure  the  wild  Avays  of  the  chieftains, 

and  she  had  given  herself  to  God  to  work 

for  Him. 

While  she  was  still  young  her  work  began. 
She  set  herself  to  teach  young  girls  concern- 
ing the  love  and  holiness  of  God.     And  very 
,  soon  she  had  a  company  of  them  always  with 
j  her,  as   the  first  disciples  were  with  their 
]  Lord.  When  the  work  grew  and  the  number  oi 
her  maiden  disciples  became  large,  she  looked 
about  for  a  place  in  which  she  could  take 
them,  that  would  be  for  them  both  a  school 
and  a  home ;  and  such  a  place  she  was  not 
long  in  finding. 

At  that  time  Ireland  was  only  beginning 
to  be  a  Christian  country  ;  up  till  Patrick's 
day  the  people  had  been  heathens.  And  in 
their  heathen  worship,  instead  of  churches  as 
we  have,  they  had  open  spaces  in  the  woods, 
in  which  they  met  and  had  their  worship; 
Brigitta  found  and  took  possession  of  one  of 
these — a  great  roolless  temple — a  great  open 
space  among  trees — a  quiet  place,  away  from 
the  noise  of  town  or  village.  Into  this  quiet 
shelter  she  brought  her  girls;  she  turned 
the  place  into  a  home  and  a  church.  And 
there  she  trained  her  maidens  to  be  hand- 
maids of  God.  Kildare  the  place  came  to 
be  called — Kildare,  the  church  of  the  oak. 

Here  she  was  always  to  be  found.  The 
sick  sent  to  her,  and  she  or  her  maidens  visited 
them.  The  poor  came,  and  she  helped  them. 
The  ignorant  applied  to  her,  and  she  taught 
them  concerning  God.  The  grove  of  oak& 
in  the  forest  became  a  holy  place,  which 
wicked  stealers  of  girls  were  afraid  to  enter, 
in  which  God  was  worshipped  with  sweet 
songs  and  prayers,  and  in  which  God's  poor 
were  helped. 

Two  great  works  of  Christian  charity  this 
holy  lady  wrought  in  her  liigtime.     She  did 
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FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  IIjTnn  :  "  Xow  the  daj'  is  over." 

Read  Matthew  iii.  1—12. 

SADNESS    TXTO    JOY. 

Nearly  a  tliousaini  years  went  past. 
Another  prophet  arose,  dressed  like  Elijah, 
and,  like  Elijah,  living  in  a  wilderness.  It 
was  John  the  Baptist.  Old  prophets  had 
said  many  years  before  that  Elijah  would 
come  again  and  prepare  the  way  for  Christ. 
It  was  John  the  Baptist  they  meant ;  he  was 
a  second  Elijah,  and,  like  the  first  Elijah,  he 
led  a  life  that  was  full  of  sadness,  but  the 
sadness  was  for  another  reason.  The  first 
Elijah  was  sad  because  he  could  not  see  a 
people  to  worship  God ;  the  new  Elijah  was 
sad  because  the  people  he  preached  to  were 
all  over  covered  with  sin,  and  he  saw  no 
Saviour  who  could  take  their  sin  away.  The 
world  at  that  time  was  very  evil.  Soldiers 
and  tax-gatherers  robbed  the  poor.  The 
people  who  went  to  church  and  put  on  the 
appearance  of  being  good  were  not  good ; 
they  did  not  live  good  lives ;  they  did  and 
thought  evil,  and  when  their  consciences 
told  them  that  they  were  evil  they  said,  "  It 
is  all  right  with  us,  we  have  Abraham  for 
our  father.  We  shall  go  to  heaven  when 
we  die,  because  we  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham." That  filled  the  heart  of  John  with 
sadness ;  he  saw  the  wickedness  that  covered 
the  lives  of  men,  and  he  had  to  speak  ter- 
rible words  to  them.  "  Generation  of  vipers ! " 
he  cried,  "  repent !  Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  !  "  But  he  spoke  such  words  without 
joy  or  hope.  The  sins,  the  crimes,  the 
wickednesses,  the  bad  lives  of  the  people, 
were  before  his  eyes  continually,  and  al- 
though he  cried  to  the  evil-doers  to  repent 
he  did  not  see  in  them  the  fruits  of  re- 
pentance. 

But  to  this  pure  and  holy  servant  of  God 
joy  was  coming.  One  day  Jesus  came  into 
the  wilderness  to  hear  John  preaching  and 
to  be  baptized.  As  he  came  up  out  of  the 
water  the  heavens  opened  and  a  voice  said, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  John  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
voice.  His  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  The 
Saviour  who  could  take  sin  away  had  come. 
The  preaching  of  John  changed.  And  what 
he  said  now  in  every  sermon  was,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  What  his  preaching  could 
never  have  done  Jesus  could  do.  That  was 
the  comfort  that  God  gave  to  John.  John 
could  tell  men  that  they  were  sinners  and 
could  cry  to  them  to  repent,  but  Jesus  could 
take  the  sin  away. 


Two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  there 
was  a  very  lonely  soul  in  England ;  he  was 
both  lonely  and  sad.  George  Fox  was  his 
name.  He  was  the  first  of  the  people  who 
afterwards  were  known  as  Friends.  Very 
early  in  George's  life  God  began  to  speak  to 
him.  He  called  him  to  go  forth  and  prcacl . 
the  Gospel,  and  from  that  time  he  went  fron . 
town  to  town  telling  what  he  had  learned 
concerning  God.  But  for  many  a  day 
George  had  much  sadness  in  his  life.  Man} 
things  in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Bible, 
seemed  dark  to  him.  The  people  he  met  in 
his  travels  appeared  to  him  to  be  far 
from  God ;  and  things  were  not  altogether 
clear  to  him  in  his  own  heart.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  in  the  vale  of  Beavor,  the 
thought  fell  down  upon  him  like  a  dark 
cloud  that  there  was  no  God.  It  seemed  to 
him  for  the  moment  that  the  earth  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  had  no 
maker.  Oh,  then  it  became  very  dark  for 
George.  The  beauty  went  out  of  the  heavens. 
Above  him  was  only  a  dead  heaven.  No 
loving  Father  had  His  throne  there,  and  there 
was  no  ear  open  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the 
children  who  said,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven."  The  evil  thought  pressed  closer 
and  into  the  very  soul  of  George  ;  it  said  to 
him,  "All  things  come  by  nature."  But 
George  would  not  receive  this  thought.  He 
refused  to  welcome  it.  He  let  it  alone  and 
sat  still.  And  by-and-by  there  arose  in  his 
heart  a  living  hope,  a  voice  began  to  sound 
within  and  say  to  him,  "George,  there  is 
a  living  God,  who  made  all  things."  Im- 
mediately the  dark  cloud  broke,  the  tempta- 
tion vanished,  and  life  rose  new  and  beau- 
tiful over  all.  George  saw  God  in  every- 
thing, in  sun  and  stars,  in  hill  and  stream. 
The  heavens  declared  His  glory,  the  earth 
was  filled  with  it.  Gladness  returned  to 
his  heart.  He  praised  the  living  God, 
and  rose  and  went  forth  to  tell  of  Him  as 
before. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  the  time  will  come 
in  your  lives  also,  when,  like  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  and  George  Fcx,  you  shall  have 
hearts  filled  with  sadness.  Some  time  or 
other  sadness  comes  to  every  one.  The  sad- 
ness may  be  quite  different  from  that  which 
came  to  those  three.  Every  soul  has  its  own 
sadness.  But  in  such  a  time,  whatever  the 
sadness  may  be,  turn  your  heart  and  your 
heart's  ear  to  God,  and  listen  for  His  voice. 
Already  it  will  be  on  the  way  to  you,  and, 
like  the  voice  of  the  Beloved  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  it  will  change  winter  into  spring ;  it 
will  turn  your  sadness  into  joy. 
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girl  was  walking  in  a  garden  all  alone.  She 
was  not  happy.  The  garden  was  lovely.  The 
lily  and  the  rose  sent  forth  their  fragrance. 
The  apple,  the  vine,  and  the  fig-tree  hung 
down  their  fruit.  But  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
the  girl  was  sad.  Her  loneliness  lay  around 
her  like  a  fog.  There  was  no  voice  to  answer 
to  her  own.  The  friend  she  best  loved  was 
absent.  The  garden  lay  among  the  hills. 
Eocks  rising  up  on  every  side  made  a  wall  to 
it.  The  girl  was  walking  up  and  down, 
lonesome  and  sad.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
voice.  She  looked  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  came.  The  loved  one  she  was  long- 
ing for  was  leaping  from  crag  tocrag  on  the 
rocks  above  her,  and  coming  right  down  to 
her.  In  a  moment  her  sadness  was  gone. 
She  was  lonely  no  more.  A  few  minutes 
before  it  was  like  winter  in  her  soul.  It  was 
like  spring  now.  The  voice  of  her  beloved 
was  in  her  ear.  "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair 
one,  and  come  away."  He  calls  her  out  into 
the  happy  day.  Everything  has  become 
bright.  The  birds  are  singing  with  joy. 
The  doves  are  making  their  tender  music. 
The  flowers  are  blooming.  It  is  a  happy, 
happy  summer  day. 

That  is  a  likeness  of  the  joy  which  comes 
to  us  in  sad  hours  when  God's  voice  is  heard. 
The  girl  in  the  garden  is  just  a  picture  of  a 
soul  in  sorrow;  and  the  voice  she  hears  is 
the  voice  of  God.  The  form  of  her  beloved 
leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  coming  right  to- 
wards her,  and  sending  love  words  before 
him,  is  a  picture  of  God  coming  near  to  us. 
It  is  God  coming  with  comfort  to  the  lonely 
soul. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  sadness  of 
Elijah's  heart  when  he  fled  from  the  wrath 
of  Jezebel.  She  hated  him.  He  had  told 
the  people  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  and 
true  God.  He  had  mocked  the  false  gods 
she  worshipped.  He  had  put  a  company  of 
her  priests  to  death.  Jezebel  took  a  great 
oath  that  she  would  have  his  life.  The  pro- 
phet was  filled  with  fear.  He  fled  for  his 
life.  From  the  gate  of  the  city  where  the 
evil  queen  lived  he  fled  until  he  was  beyond 
her  reach ;  and  still  he  continued  to  flee. 
For  forty  days  he  fled.  At  last,  weary  and 
sad,  he  came  to  Horeb,  where  the  Children 
of  Israel  were  when  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  given ;  and  there  in  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain he  found  a  cave,  and  in  that  cave  he 
hid.  It  was  a  dreary  spot.  Looking  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  rocks.  No  human  dwelling  opened 
a  door  to  him.  No  trees  spread  out  their 
brandhes  for  shade.      There  was  only  what 


seemed  a  sea  of  stone.  But  dreary  though  the 
outlook  seemed,  it  was  less  dreary  than  what 
he  felt  within.  Sadness  filled  his  heart.  He 
was  utterly  broken  down.  His  whole  life 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  a  failure.  "  I 
have  lived  in  vain,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  My 
preaching  has  brought  forth  no  fruit  to  God. 
Jezebel,  the  idolater,  has  thousands  who  follow 
her  way  and  worship  her  false  gods ;  and  I, 
the  prophet  of  the  true  God,  have  none.  I 
am  alone  ;  all  alone  :  the  one  worshipper  in 
the  land  He  has  chosen  for  His  own.'' 

In  a  way  this  was  a  cry  to  God  for  com- 
fort. Nobody  now  could  comfort  him  but 
God.  And  as  he  was  turning  his  sad  thoughts 
over  in  his  mind  the  sky  grew  dark,  the  air 
became  hot  and  sultry.  It  was  difficult  to 
breathe.  Then,  in  the  solitary  places  of  the 
mountains,  a  wind  arose.  It  became  a  tem- 
pest. It  smote  the  rock.  Great  masses  were 
loosened  and  went  crashing  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  Elijah  thought  that 
surely  God  must  be  coming  to  speak  to 
him  in  the  wind.  But  God  was  not  in 
the  wind.  As  he  waited  he  felt  the 
ground  moving  in  the  cave ;  he  saw  the 
great  sea  of  rock  beneath  him  in  motion. 
An  earthquake  had  followed  the  wind.  The 
terrible  sight  made  him  wonder  whether  God 
was  coming  to  speak  to  him  in  the  earth- 
quake ;  but  God  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 
Then  it  seemed  to  the  prophet  as  if  the 
heavens  were  on  fire.  The  sky  was  filled 
with  lightning;  fire  seemed  to  burst  from 
the  very  rocks.  "  Surely  God  shall  speak  to 
me  in  the  fire,"  he  said.  But  God  did  not 
speak  to  him  in  the  fire.  The  wind,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  fire  went  past,  and  the 
comfort  which  the  prophet  needed  and  waited 
for  did  not  come.  Everything  was  still  and 
quiet  once  more.  There  was  a  great  calm  ; 
and  then,  when  perhaps  he  no  longer  looked 
for  it,  there  came  a  still  small  voice.  Elijah 
knew  in  a  moment  that  this  was  the  voice  of 
God.  He  wrapped  himself  in  his  mantle  ;  he 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  he  waited 
to  hear  what  God  should  say.  And  this  was 
the  word  which  the  voice  spake  that  day. 
*'  Thou  art  sad  because  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  art  My  only  worshipper.  Be  not  cast 
down  on  this  account,  Elijah.  I  have  yet 
seven  thousand  in  Jezebel's  land  who  have  not 
bowed  down  to  her  gods." 

Oh  the  joy  which  that  word  was  to  the 
holy  man  !  He  now  knew  that  he  had  not 
lived  in  vain,  and  that  his  preaching  had  not 
been  without  fruit.  And  he  took  up  his 
work  once  more,  and  went  back  tj  his 
country  to  do  God's  commands. 
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FROM  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 


FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Ilj-mn  :  •'  2^ow  the  daj-  is  over." 

Read  Matthew  iii.  1—12. 

SADNESS    TXTO    JOY. 

Nearly  a  tliousaiid  years  went  past. 
Another  prophet  arose,  dressed  like  Elijah, 
and,  like  Elijah,  living  in  a  wilderness.  It 
was  John  the  Baptist.  Old  prophets  had 
said  many  years  before  that  Elijah  would 
come  again  and  prepare  the  way  for  Christ. 
It  was  John  the  Baptist  they  meant ;  he  was 
a  second  Elijah,  and,  like  the  first  Elijah,  he 
led  a  life  that  was  full  of  sadness,  but  the 
sadness  was  for  another  reason.  The  first 
Elijah  was  sad  because  he  could  not  see  a 
people  to  worship  God  ;  the  new  Elijah  was 
sad  because  the  people  he  preached  to  were 
all  over  covered  with  sin,  and  he  saw  no 
Saviour  who  could  take  their  sin  away.  The 
world  at  that  time  was  very  evil.  Soldiers 
and  tax-gatherers  robbed  the  poor.  The 
people  who  went  to  church  and  put  on  the 
appearance  of  being  good  were  not  good ; 
they  did  not  live  good  lives ;  they  did  and 
thought  evil,  and  when  their  consciences 
told  them  that  they  were  evil  they  said,  "  It 
is  all  right  with  us,  we  have  Abraham  for 
our  father.  We  shall  go  to  heaven  when 
we  die,  because  we  are  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham." That  filled  the  heart  of  John  with 
sadness ;  he  saw  the  wickedness  that  covered 
the  lives  of  men,  and  he  had  to  speak  ter- 
rible words  to  them.  ' '  Generation  of  vipers ! " 
he  cried,  "  repent !  Flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  !  "  But  he  spoke  such  words  without 
joy  or  hope.  The  sins,  the  crimes,  the 
wickednesses,  the  bad  lives  of  the  people, 
were  before  his  eyes  continually,  and  al- 
though he  cried  to  the  evil-doers  to  repent 
he  did  not  see  in  them  the  fruits  of  re- 
pentance. 

But  to  this  pure  and  holy  servant  of  God 
joy  was  coming.  One  day  Jesus  came  into 
the  wilderness  to  hear  John  preaching  and 
to  be  baptized.  As  he  came  up  out  of  the 
water  the  heavens  opened  and  a  voice  said, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  John  knew  the  meaning  of  that 
voice.  His  heart  was  filled  with  joy.  The 
Saviour  who  could  take  sin  away  had  come. 
The  preaching  of  John  changed.  And  what 
he  said  now  in  every  sermon  was,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  What  his  preaching  could 
never  have  done  Jesus  could  do.  That  was 
the  comfort  that  God  gave  to  John.  John 
could  tell  men  that  they  were  sinners  and 
could  cry  to  them  to  repent,  but  Jesus  could 
take  the  sin  away. 


Two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  there 
was  a  very  lonely  soul  in  England ;  he  was 
both  lonely  and  sad.  George  Fox  was  his 
name.  He  was  the  first  of  the  people  who 
afterwards  were  known  as  Friends.  Very 
early  in  George's  life  God  began  to  speak  to 
him.  He  called  him  to  go  forth  and  prcacl: 
the  Gospel,  and  from  that  time  he  went  fron. 
town  to  town  telling  what  he  had  learned 
concerning  God.  But  for  many  a  day 
George  had  much  sadness  in  his  life.  Many 
things  in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Bible, 
seemed  dark  to  him.  The  people  he  met  in 
his  travels  appeared  to  him  to  be  far 
from  God ;  and  things  were  not  altogether 
clear  to  him  in  his  own  heart.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  in  the  vale  of  Beavor,  the 
thought  fell  down  upon  him  like  a  dark 
cloud  that  there  was' no  God.  It  seemed  to 
him  for  the  moment  that  the  earth  and  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  had  no 
maker.  Oh,  then  it  became  very  dark  for 
George.  The  beauty  went  out  of  the  heavens. 
Above  him  was  only  a  dead  heaven.  No 
loving  Father  had  His  throne  there,  and  tlierc 
was  no  ear  open  to  hear  the  prayer  of  the 
children  who  said,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven."  The  evil  thought  pressed  closer 
and  into  the  very  soul  of  George  ;  it  said  to 
him,  "All  things  come  by  nature."  But 
George  would  not  receive  this  thought.  He 
refused  to  welcome  it.  He  let  it  alone  and 
sat  still.  And  by-and-by  there  arose  in  his 
heart  a  living  hope,  a  voice  began  to  sound 
within  and  say  to  him,  "George,  there  is 
a  living  God,  who  made  all  things."  Im- 
mediately the  dark  cloud  broke,  the  tempta- 
tion vanished,  and  life  rose  new  and  beau- 
tiful over  all.  George  saw  God  in  every- 
thing, in  sun  and  stars,  in  hill  and  stream. 
The  heavens  declared  His  glory,  the  earth 
was  filled  with  it.  Gladness  returned  to 
his  heart.  He  praised  the  living  God, 
and  rose  and  went  forth  to  tell  of  Him  as 
before. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  the  time  will  come 
in  your  lives  also,  when,  like  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  and  George  Fox,  you  shall  have 
hearts  filled  with  sadness.  Some  time  or 
other  sadness  comes  to  every  one.  The  sad- 
ness may  be  quite  diff'erent  from  that  which 
came  to  those  three.  Every  soul  has  its  own 
sadness.  But  in  such  a  time,  whatever  the 
sadness  may  be,  turn  your  heart  and  your 
heart's  ear  to  God,  and  listen  for  His  voice. 
Already  it  will  be  on  the  way  to  you,  and, 
like  the  voice  of  the  Beloved  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  it  will  change  winter  into  spring  ;  it 
will  turn  your  sadness  into  joy. 
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T.-EIOME  NOTES. 

THE   NEW  BISHOP    OF   BEDFORD. 

T^^HE  Bishop  of  London  has  made  more  than  one 
blunder  in  his  official  appointments,  but  for  most 
of  them  he  has  fully  atoned  by  his  choice  of  a  successor 
to  Dr.  Walsham  How.  The  Rev.  R.  C.  Billing,  the 
new  Suffrag-an  Bishop  of  Bedford,  is  the  very  man 
for  the  post,  and,  though  widely  differing  in  many 
•ways  from  his  predecessor,  he  will  be  sure  to  carry 
on  with  equal  success  the  work  which  the  other  be- 
gan. He  is  shrewd  and  sensible,  a  master  of  organi- 
zation, energetic  himself,  and  able  to  draw  energy 
out  of  others,  and  to  fire  them  with  his  own  devo- 
tion. His  experience  has  been  wide,  as  curate  in  a 
country  parish,  as  rector  in  a  country  town,  as  or- 
ganizing secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  as  incumbent  of  two  great  London  parishes,  one 
in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  east.  At  Spitalfields, 
where  he  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  ten  years, 
he  has  taken  a  firm  grip  of  the  people,  and  tho- 
roughly knows  both  them  and  their  ways.  He  has 
mingled  with  the  poor,  with  eyes  to  see  and  under- 
stand. Again  and  again  he  has  been  called  to  give 
evidence  before  Royal  Commissions  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  state  of  the  poor,  about  dwellings,  Poor 
Law  relief,  and  more  recently  about  the  sweating 
system,  and  whenever  he  speaks  it  is  always  with 
authority.  He  has  splendid  opportunities  of  service 
now  before  him,  and  will  be  sure  to  make  good  use 
of  them. 

THE   MORALS   OF   THE   TURF. 

Perhaps  those  people  who  so  obstinately  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  press  or  to  the  pulpit  when  they 
denounce  the  Turf  and  its  iniquities,  may  pay 
some  heed  to  the  men  whom  they  look  up  to  as 
leaders  and  delight  to  honour.  Can  one  conceive 
anything  more  painful  and  pitiful  than  the  evidence 
recently  given  in  a  court  of  law,  not  by  one  witness, 
but  by  a  score,  and  all  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  class  with  which  they  were 
concerned?  Most  of  us  have  till  now  been  ready  to 
assume  that  dishonesty  and  fraud  were  confined  to 
riders  of  the  lowest  type,  and  to  the  idle  horde  who 
hang  about  stables  and  infest  race-courses  ;  but  now 
we  find  that  the  taint  runs  right  through,  and  that 
jockeys  who  stand  at  the  very  summit  of  their  pro- 
fession are  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  them 
best  all  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  We  see  too  that 
men  of  rank  and  power,  many  of  them  occupying 
high  positions  in  the  State,  who  would  be  prompt 
to  act  if  a  shadow  of  suspicion  fell  on  any  other  ser- 
vant in  their  employ,  when  it  comes  to  racing  at 
once  adopt  quite  a  different  standard  of  conduct, 
and  will  not  take  a  step  without  the  clearest  legal 
proof.  The  case  of  the  jockeys  is  black  enough,  but 
their  masters  are  still  more  deeply  and  indelibly  dis- 
honoured.   They,  and  not  the  men  in  their  pay  who 


ride  their  horses  and  wear  their  colours,  are  really 
responsible  for  the  degradation  of  a  manly  exercise, 
for  the  profligacy,  crime,  and  fraud  which  have 
gathered  round  the  race-course,  and  for  the  ruin 
which  year  after  year  drives  to  despair  and  death 
countless  victims. 

THE   CHANNEL   TUNNEL. 

Now  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  again  so 
resolutely  refused  to  sanction  the  scheme  for  boring 
a  tunnel  under  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  question 
should  be  suffered  to  rest.  The  project  is  one  that 
cannot  materially  increase  the  comfort  or  the  hap- 
piness of  a  single  household  in  the  kingdom,  and,  if 
carried  out,  it  might  lead  in  present  conditions  to 
serious  mischief  and  terrible  disaster.  There  is 
not  merely  the  peril  of  invasion  to  consider,  though 
the  possibility  of  surprise  is  not  an  imaginary 
danger,  and  in  a  critical  moment  the  precautions 
for  defence  that  seem  so  complete  in  times  of 
peace  are  sure  to  prove  inadequate.  On  this  side 
of  the  question,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
dwell ;  no  one  is  at  all  likely  to  overlook  it.  But 
we  may  do  well  to  remember  that  whether  secure 
against  sudden  invasion  or  not,  when  thus  linked  to 
the  Continent  we  are  sure  to  be  in  constant  unrest 
and  alarm,  at  the  mercy  of  every  panic  to  which  pas- 
sion or  cupidity  may  give  rise.  Neighbourliness 
is  dangerous,  and  honest  manly  ways  are  unwise,  so 
long  as  we  have  what  are  called  statesmen  and  stock- 
brokers. When  the  rage  to  which  all  gamblers  are 
liable  comes  over  these,  strife,  burden,  slaughter  of 
nations,  nothing  stands  in  their  way.  It  is  the 
crafty  men  who  try  to  be  rich,  not  righteous,  who 
are  the  bane  of  Europe,  the  keepers  back  of  the 
federation  of  the  world. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 

The  plan  for  establishing  three  institutions  in 
South  London  modelled  on  the  lines  of  that  which 
Mr.  Quentin  Hogg  has  founded  at  the  old  Poly- 
technic shows  that  we  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, some  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
need  can  be  met,  and  very  little  inclination  to  do 
what  is  indispensable.  The  case  can  hardly  be 
stated  more  strongly  than  it  was  both  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery.  The  former  told  us 
that  unless  we  do  our  utmost  to  give  a  healthy  and 
a  wide  development  to  the  secondary  education  of 
the  working  classes  we  cannot  possibly  maintain  our 
complex  community  and  high  civilisation  secure 
from  all  the  dangers  which  the  presence  of  unfed, 
untaught,  unprosperous  millions  must  bring  upon 
us  ;  while  the  latter  warned  us  that  foreigners  were 
not  only  coming  over  to  England  in  shoals,  learning 
our  secrets  and  returning  home  to  carry  our  trade 
away  with  them,  but  that  even  in  our  own  colonies 
and  dependencies  we  were  being  swamped  by  our 
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rivals,  solely  owing  to  the  higher  and  better  educa- 
tion provided  by  foreign  nations.  This  is  perhaps 
overstating  the  case  for  education.  There  is  much 
more  than  competition  against  us.  Extravagant 
expenditure  on  dress,  on  eating,  and  above  all  on 
drink,  has  much  to  do  with  our  present  evils.  Stni, 
the  plea  for  education  is  true,  and  the  first  step 
in  providing  for  our  needs,  so  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  is  to  recognise,  as  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners have  done,  that  London  is  not  one  city  but 
ten,  that  it  is  futile  to  concentrate  educational  and 
social  enterprises,  and  that  we  must  have  a  dozen 
colleges,  clubs,  institutions,  or  whatever  we  may 
call  them,  scattered  about  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  if  we  wish  to  produce  any  real  impression. 


A  MODERN   PILaElMAGE. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day  are  said 
to  be  very  anxious  to  regain  possession  of  lona, 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  little  island. 
As  every  one  knows,  it  was  once  the  home  of  the 
famous  saint,  Columba,  and  for  centuries  after  his 
death  it  still  remained  as  a  great  centre  of  reli- 
gious life  and  work.  The  monastery  there  held 
supremacy  among  all  those  founded  by  Columba  and 
his  disciples,  and  even  when  the  Benedictines  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  place  it  still  continued  to  be 
the  resort  of  pilgriais  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Many  came  to  die  there,  that  they  might  receive  sepul- 
ture in  that  sacred  soil,  and  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
common for  men  of  eminence  who  died  elsewhere 
to  direct  that  their  bodies  should  be  taken  there  for 
burial.  But  now  the  glory  of  those  days  has  passed 
away,  and  the  associations  of  the  place  are  not 
appreciated,  even  as  those,  for  instance,  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. The  band  of  Catholic  pilgrims 
which  made  their  way  to  the  island  from  Oban  a 
few  weeks  ago  found  that  the  cathedral  and  the 
monastery  were  a  mass  of  desolate  ruins,  and  they 
had  to  secure  permission  from  a  Presbyterian  peer 
before  they  could  venture  to  celebrate  the  first  mass 
which  had  been  heard  within  the  venerable  walls 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  If  their  pro- 
ject shotdd  be  carried  out,  it  is  possible  that  the 
ruins  may  lise  again,  and  that  whilst  once  more 
the  old  worship  resounds  in  its  ancient  home,  the 
disgrace  of  present  neglect  shall  be  wiped  out.  But 
the  past  is  irrevocable,  and  the  power  which  their 
forefathers  wielded  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  nation  they  cannot  hope  to  win  again. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE   BIBLE  IN   ITALY. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Titnes  at 
Milan  shows  how  completely  the  Italian  people  is 
escaping  from  the  domination  of  the  priest,  and 
moving  with  the  general  advance  of  Europe.  Signor 
Sonzogno,  the  editor  of  the  Secolo,  a  powerful  and 
popular  paper  in  that  city,  is  publishing  a  complete 


edition  of  the  Bible  in  halfpenny  numbers,  carefully 
explaining  that  his  project  is  a  commercial,  not  a 
religious  speculation  ;  that  he  is  giving  the  people  a 
book  which  they  wiU  be  eager  to  possess  and  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  not  endeavouring  to  convince  them 
of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  creed  or  system.  At 
the  same  time,  whilst  disclaiming  any  religious 
motives,  he  believes  that  he  is  doing  a  real  service 
to  his  countrymen  by  bringing  such  a  treasure  within 
their  reach,  for,  he  says :  ' '  There  is  one  book  which 
gathers  up  the  poetry  and  the  science  of  humanity, 
and  that  book  is  the  Bible ;  and  with  this  book  no 
other  work  in  any  literature  can  be  compared.  It  is 
a  book  that  Newton  read  continually,  that  Cromwell 
carried  at  his  saddle,  and  that  Voltaire  kept  always 
on  his  study  table.  It  is  a  book  that  believers  and 
unbelievers  should  alike  study,  and  that  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  house. ' '  The  enterprise  promises  to  be 
an  extraordinary  success,  and,  as  the  Times  corre- 
spondent points  out,  the  New  Penal  Code,  which 
has  recently  become  law,  affords  a  most  efficient 
protection  against  interference  or  obstruction  on  the 
part  of  the  priesthood  ;  however  anxious  they  may 
be  to  stop  the  circulation,  they  wiU  hardly  venture 
to  take  extreme  measures,  knowing  the  severity  of 
the  penalties  such  conduct  would  provoke.  In  any 
case,  their  attempt  would  be  fruitless,  for  the  people 
are  certain  to  buy  an  edition  of  the  Bible  that  comes 
to  them  not  from  a  foreigner's  hands,  nor  as  a 
preacher's  gift,  but  as  a  native  production  in  a  na- 
tive dress,  and  from  a  source  well  known  to  all.  "We 
may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  Bible  Society 
could  have  found  no  better  ally. 

A  NEW  DISCOVERY    AT   JERUSALEM. 

Wonderful  is  the  power  of  skill  and  patience  in 
compelling  the  past  to  reveal  its  secrets  to  us,  and 
in  bringing  to  light  ancient  landmarks  and  original 
foundations  hidden  deep  below  the  ruins  left  by 
"  the  unimaginable  touch  of  time  "  or  by  the  wild 
violence  of  war.  Inch  by  inch  Jerusalem,  with  the 
country  round  it,  has  been  explored  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  one  famous  site  after  another  identi- 
fied. The  latest  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting. As  early  as  the  third  century  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  had  disappeared,  though  tradition  still 
placed  it  near  a  certain  spot,  and  recorded  that  it 
was  surrounded  by  five  porches.  These  conditions 
could  be  satisfied  only  by  a  pool  divided  into  two 
l)arts,  with  a  porch  on  each  side,  and  with  a  fifth 
separating  the  two  portions.  Some  time  ago,  near 
the  spot  to  which  tradition  has  always  clung,  a  pool 
about  sixty  feet  in  length  was  brought  to  light,  and 
since  then  Herr  Schick,  in  the  course  of  some  very 
careful  excavations,  has  discovered  a  twin  pool,  lying 
close  to  the  other,  of  about  the  same  length,  and  in 
the  exact  position  required  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
site  of  the  Pool  of  Healing  has  been  absolutely  and 
infallibly  identified,  one  must  frankly  confess  that 
the  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  is  very 
strong. 
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DESOIiATION  IN  AFEICA. 

Ever jthing  seems  to  sb.ow  that  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Arab  traders  are  increasing-  in  Africa, 
and  what  that  means  every  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  the  great  continent  knows  only  too  well. 
Lieutenant  Wissmann,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Eroyal  Geographical  Society  a  short  time  ago,  related 
a  single  incident  in  his  own  experience  that  throws 
more  light  upon  the  question  than  any  amount  of 
argument.  The  lieutenant  is  a  great  explorer;  in 
1882  he  went  straight  across  Africa  from  the  west  to 
the  east  coast.  Deep  in  the  interior,  far  remote 
from  all  civilisation,  and  in  a  district  where  no 
European  before  him  had  penetrated,  he  came  across 
a  great  town,  stretching  in  a  double  line  for  ten 
miles,  and  inhabited  by  a  quiet,  kindly  people,  with 
houses  and  not  mere  huts  to  dwell  in,  and  possess- 
ing considerable  skill  in  metal- work  and  a  system  of 
agriculture.  Four  years  later,  when  repeating  the 
same  journey,  Lieutenant  Wissmann  sought  for  the 
place  where  he  had  before  received  so  friendly  a  wel- 
come. The  place  he  found,  but  it  was  a  desert ;  the 
town  was  a  mass  of  ruius  ;  the  whole  population 
had  been  either  slaughtered  on  the  spot  or  carried 
off  into  slavery.  The  Arab  traders  had  swept  through 
the  country,  leaving  havoc  and  desolation  behind 
them.  This  is  but  one  case  out  of  hundreds,  a  single 
incident  from  the  endless  record  of  blood  and  shame  ; 
and  these  horrors  are  going  on  unchecked  year  after 
year,  and  will  go  on  till  the  civilised  nations  of  the 
world  agree  to  ^unite  their  powers  and  to  suppress 
the  traf&c  and  the  trader  with  an  iron  hand  without 
favour  and  without  fear. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

THE  MISSION  OONFEEENCE. 

The  great  Mission  Conference  which  met  in  the 
early  part  of  July  can  hardly  have  fulfilled  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  worked  with  such  devotion  to  make 
it  a  success.  So  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
indeed,  there  was  little  to  complain  of  ;  for  more 
than  twelve  hundred  delegates  were  present,  gathered 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  though  two  or 
three  societies  rather  ostentatiously  held  aloof,  the 
gathering  fairly  represented  the  various  branches  of 
missionary  enterprise  at  the  present  day.  The  great 
want  of  the  conference  was  freedom.  The  pro- 
gramme was  cut  and  dried  ;  there  was  .too  little  of 
spontaneous  suggestion  in  the  discussion,  and  too 
much  of  familiar  platitude  and  foregone  conclusion. 
Apparently  too  there  was  an  attempt,  on  the  part 
of  a  single  school  and  type  of  religious  thought,  to 
capture  and  hold  a  platform  which  should  have  been 
open  and  free  to  all.  In  fact,  it  was  only  by  adroit 
strategy  that  Professor  Henry  Drummond  got  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views,  and  it  may  be 
en  for  granted  that  though  he  succeeded  there 
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were  many  in  tha  same  case  who  failed.  That  there 
should  have  been  restraint  and  reserve  in  an  assembly 
of  the  kind  one  can  easily  understand.  A  missionary 
may  well  be  excused  if,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly  of  people  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
the  conditions  under  which  his  work  is  carried  on, 
about  the  difficulties  he  has  to  encounter,  and  the 
prejudices  he  has  to  dispel,  he  should  hesitate  to 
confess  failure  which  might  cause  a  panic  and  ahenate 
support  and  sympathy  from  those  who  need  it  most, 
or  to  raise  questions  which  would  inevitably  give 
rise  to  misunderstanding  or  inflict  infinite  sorrow  and 
pain  on  those  whose  faith  is  weaker  than  their  love. 
But  reticence  and  reserve,  however  pardonable,  are 
fatal  to  the  success  of  a  conference  like  this.  If  pro- 
blems are  to  be  solved  and  obstacles  cleared  away, 
the  one  indispensable  condition  of  progress  and 
victory  is  that  men  should  hear  and  know  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 


A   EEMAEKAJBLE   PEEACHBB. 

The  Rev.  Denham  Bobinson,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  JSeraU,  tells  a  strange  story  about 
the  life  and  work  of  a  native  named  Prem  Chand, 
who,  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  is  looked  upon 
as  a  religious  prophet.  Very  many  years  ago  the 
man  heard  the  preaching  of  a  missionary,  Mr. 
Smilie,  and  he  then  decided  to  become  a  Christian. 
His  relations  discovered  his  intention,  tried  to  dis- 
suade him,  and  failing  in  that,  kept  him  a  close 
prisoner.  By  some  means  or  other  he  contrived  to 
baffle  their  vigilance,  wrote  a  letter,  and  fastened  it 
inside  a  hollow  bamboo  stick,  and  addressed  it  to 
Mr.  Smilie,  at  Dinagepore,  adding  a  superscription 
which  was  both  original  and  effective  : — '^  I  adjure 
the  person  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall  to  forward 
it  to  the  next  village.  If  he  neglects  to  do  so,  then, 
if  a  Hindu,  may  he  eat  beef ;  if  a  Mohammedan, 
may  he  eat  pork."  The  letter  reached  its  destina- 
tion. Means  were  found  of  keepiag  up  communica- 
tion with  Prem  Chand,  who  in  the  end  made  his 
escape,  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  was 
baptized.  Now  follows  the  extraordinary  part  of 
the  story.  The  man  after  a  time  quarrelled  with 
the  Christian  community,  severed  himself  entirely 
from  all  intercourse  with  them,  and  has  never  come 
near  them  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  then 
settled  down  again  among  his  own  people,  and 
among  them  he  has  acquired  the  reputation  and 
position  of  a  prophet,  gathering  about  himself  large 
numbers  of  disciples,  to  whom  he  preaches  the 
Christian  faith  and  interprets  the  Gospel  in  his  own 
way,  no  doubt  making  large  additions  of  his  own  to 
the  true  foundation,  but  still  for  all  that  carrying 
the  Gospel  into  hundreds  of  villages  where  it  never 
has  been  heard.  The  man's  success  seems  to  indicate 
that  if  we  want  to  evangelise  India  we  can  only  do 
so  by  trusting  in  the  main  to  natives  of  India,  and 
by  leaving  them  free  to  do  their  work  according  to 
Indian  methods.,     • 
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EITUAIilSat   IN   INDIA. 

The  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  recently  been  called  to  deal  with  a  most  difficult 
and  delicate  question,  the  spread  of  ritualistic  prac- 
tices among  Christian  missionaries  in  India.  To  an 
impartial  observer,  the  line  of  action  which  they 
have  followed  will  seem  fair  and  just.  "Without 
attempting-  to  lay  down  the  law  for  others,  they  have 
decided  that  in  the  churches  connected  with  the  Mis-  j 
sion  the  principles  always  recognised  by  the  Society  i 
and  its  supporters  shall  still  be  maintahied,  and  with 
this  end  they  have  instructed  their  representatives  to 
do  their  utmost,  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  the 
Church,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  eastward 
position  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  of  other  ritualistic  practices  which  are  contrary 
to  the  principles  and  wishes  of  the  Society.  The 
qualifying  clause,  "  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of 
the  Church,"  is  important,  for  there  is  at  least  one 
bishop  in  India  who,  as  a  lule,  adopts  the  eastward 
position,  though  out  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  the  convictions  of  others  he  has  hitherto  studiously 
refrained  from  doing  so  in  those  churches  where  it 
would  give  offence.  Taken  by  itself,  the  eastward 
position  is  of  little  importance  ;  but  as  an  indication 
of  doctrine  it  has  a  serious  significance,  and  is  almost 
always  found  in  close  association  with  errors  in 
teaching  and  practice  of  a  more  serious  kind. 


IV. -OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

FEEDEBICK  III. 

It  needed  not  that  death  should  come  to  teach  us 
how  dear  was  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  not  merely  because  he  had  married  a 
daughter  of  our  Queen,  but  for  his  own  sake  too ; 
for  the  courage,  the  kindliness,  the  generosity,  and 
courtesy  that  shone  out  even  in  the  darkest  days  of 
a  terrible  strife,  when  all  gentleness  was  well-nigh 
crushed  out  of  men's  hearts  by  the  iron  hand  of  war. 
He  taught  us  once  again  the  old  maxim  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperor — "Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be  lived 
well ' ' — and  put  a  new  depth  of  meaning  into  the 
pregnant  words ;  simple  in  the  midst  of  grandeur, 
ever  keeping  a  firm  faith  in  freedom,  though  heir  to 
a  throne  of  almost  despotic  power  ;  suffering  with- 
out complaint,  and  even  in  his  darkest  and  dreariest 
hours  thinking  more  of  his  people  than  of  himself ; 
and  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  with  the  eternal 
shadows  deepening  round  him,  leaving  as  his  last 
birthday  wish  for  his  dearly-loved  daughter — "be 
good,  sweet  maid."  For  him  one  cannot  sorrow; 
life  prolonged  must  have  been  prolonged  suffering ; 
the  possession  of  power  without  the  Ireedom  to  use 
it ;  responsibility  without  authority  ;  shame,  per- 
haps, without  sin.  But  to  those  who  are  left  father- 
less, every  English  heart  goes  out  in  loving  sym- 
pathy, and  above  aU  to  her  who  is  left  to  mourn  in 
widowhood. 


SIE   FRANCIS    HASTINGS   DOYLE. 

It  is  not  as  an  official,  still  less  as  a  Professor,  that 
Sir  F.  H.  Doyle  has  a  claim  to  grateful  memory,  but 
for  the  gifts  with  which  he  has  enriched  our  national 
poetry.  Every  English  child  should  learn  the  simple, 
splendid  lines  on  "  The  Private  of  the  Buffs,"  who 
died  in  the  Chinese  war  sooner  than  deny  his  Queen, 
and  on  "  The  Loss  of  the  Birkenhead,''^  when  the 
troops  on  board  stood  in  line  to  the  last,  as  if  on 
parade,  letting  the  women  and  children  save  their 
lives  in  the  boats.  The  great  lesson  which  the  poems 
teach  is  not  the  fascination  and  glamour  of  railitary 
glory,  however  splendid,  not  the  creed  of  destruction, 
but  the  gospel  of  duty,  loyalty  to  its  voice,  unfalter- 
ing, unfailing,  even  unto  death,  heedless  of  recom- 
pense, oblivious  of  fame.  This  is  the  poet's  true 
mission — to  proclaim  the  behests  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness, and  shatter  men's  petty  calculations  of  transient 
loss  and  momentary  gain,  to  brace  the  nerves  and 
strengthen  the  sinews  of  the  soul. 


JAilES   FREEMAN    CIAEKE. 

For  forty-five  years  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  at 
Boston,  and  though  many  great  men  have  helped 
to  make  the  city  illustrious,  his  has  been  an  excep- 
tionally large  share  in  that  noble  task.  He  has 
always  been  true  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
church  was  founded,  and  his  whole  life  has  testified 
to  the  declaration  :  "Our  faith  is  in  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  church 
of  His  disciples,  that  we  may  co-operate  together  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  Christianity."  Some  men 
are  great  in  study,  others  in  practice,  but  he  shone 
alike  in  both.  He  had  made  the  religious  systems 
of  the  world  the  subject  of  patient  investigation, 
and  how  deep  and  full  was  his  sympathy  with  all  the 
elements  of  good  contained  in  them,  his  great  book  on. 
the  "  History  of  the  Great  Religions  of  the  World  " 
clearly  shows  ;  but  the  very  knowledge  which  made 
him  tolerant  of  differences  and  divergences  in  thought 
did  but  increase  the  depth  of  his  own  conviction,  and 
enabled  him  to  set  forth  his  faith  with  special  power. 
His  whole  life  was  a  witness  to  the  power  of  the 
truth  that  was  in  him.  He  was  absolutely  free  from 
the  coldness,  the  hardness,  and  the  dense  dogmatism 
to  be  found  in  so  many  of  the  churches  with  which 
he  was  specially  associated.  His  Gospel  was  never 
one  of  pure  negation.  All  those  who  have  read  "  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  ' '  will  remember 
the  account  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  gives 
there  of  "  the  Church  of  the  Galileans,"  the  place 
of  worship  which  comes  nearer  than  all  others  to  his 
ideal  standard,  and  his  description  of  the  "  wooden 
tent,"  with  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  quiet  homely 
restful  service,  where  the  creed  was  short,  but  love 
was  deep  and  faith  strong ;  that  was  the  church 
which  had  James  Freeman  Clarke  for  its  pastor,  and 
If  amed  from  Ivm  how  to  serve  both  man  and  God. 
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TOILEES  OF  BABYLO:?^. 


I^W^EOM  the  day  of  its  formation  the  Wil- 
I^Hi-       berforce  Club  had  prospered,  and  al- 
l^^hough  it  could  never  boast  of  more  than 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  its  modest  re- 
quirements,   the    principal   of   which   were 
books   and   newspapers,    it   had  become  in 
some  sense  a  political  power  in  the  district, 
s  was  right,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  to  whom  its 
stence  was  due,  was  elected  its  first  presi- 
ent,   a  position  which  he  filled  for  many 
rears ;  but  although  he  was  still  in  the  vigour 
ff  life,  he  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
ice,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  induce 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  he  insisted 
^hat  it  was  time  a  new  president  should  be 
appointed. 

"You  want  new  blood,  my  lads,"  he  said; 
"  you  might  as  well  have  a  king  over  you  as 
a  president  who  reigns  all  the  years  of  his 
life.  A  stirring  up  of  the  waters  is  good  for 
the  people.  If  the  new  man  doesn't  work 
to  your  satisfaction  I  will  take  office  again, 
perhaps.  The  vacation  will  rub  the  rust 
ofif  me." 

It  was,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing another  president  that  the  "Wilberforce 
Club  mustered  in  full  force.  It  was  bruited 
about,  and  indeed  known  to  some  few,  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  the  introduction  of 
a  personal  matter  at  the  meeting  which  might 
prove  exciting  and  interesting.  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew had  found  it  no  easy  task  to  keep 
well  in  hand  a  strong  and  full-blooded  team 
such  as  the  members  of  this  working  man's 
club.  Boys  with  ideas,  and  with  a  fresher  and 
more  advanced  kind  of  education  than  their 
parents  had  received,  had  grown  to  be  men, 
and  were  playing  their  part  at  the  club 
meetings  and  in  the  social  gatherings;  and 
to  this  younger  element  the  prospect  of  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  affairs  was  not 
unpalatable.  Upon  Mr.  Bartholomew  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  tight  hand  upon  these 
youthful  members,  whose  ideas  were  apt  to 
run  ahead  of  the  times,  had  frequently  im- 
pressed itself. 

There  were  two  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency. One  was  Mr.  Eichard  Chappel,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  initiatory  meeting  at 
which  the  club  was  constituted.  He  was 
then  somewhat  of  a  timid  orator,  but  he  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  was  now  fully  competent 
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to  conduct  working  men's  meetings.  He 
was  fairly  popular,  and  had  many  supporters. 
The  other  candidate  was  Kingsley  Manners, 
who  was  popular  and  a  favourite  with  all  the 
members  of  the  Wilberforce  Club.  By  some 
he  was  considered  not  strict  or  strong  enough 
to  lead,  but  a  good  proportion  of  those  who 
entertained  this  notion  had  determined  to 
support  him.  It  was  not  of  his  own  wish 
that  he  had  come  forward  for  the  office.  He 
had  been  proposed  by  a  powerful  section 
who  believed  that  through  him  it  could  work 
its  own  ends.  The  backbone  of  this  section 
were  the  young  members,  who  were  always 
ready  to  take  a  foremost  part  in  any  agita- 
tion— such  as  entertainments,  in  the  heart  of 
which  lurked  some  political  oVjject;  proces- 
sions against  or  in  favour  of  some  measure 
which  was  then  beinsr  discussed  in  the  House 
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of  Commons ;  the  rights  of  public  meeting 
in  public  places,  and  so  forth.  These  ambi- 
tious and  hot-blooded  members  had  been 
kept  in  moderate  subjection  by  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
a  president  of  less  force  of  character. 

Nansie's  uncle,  Mr.  Loveday,  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Wilberforce.  He  had  joined 
it  at  Nansie's  solicitation,  who  was  in  some 
anxiety  lest  Kingsley,  through  his  easy 
nature,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
part  in  some  violent  movement.  Mr.  Love- 
day's  reports  to  her  had  removed  this  cause 
of  alarm. 

"  Kingsley  does  no  harm  at  the  club,"  he 
said ;  "  it  is  an  amusement  and  a  relaxation 
to  him.  He  knows  that  he  is  liked  by  all 
the  members,  and  the  knowledge  affords  him 
pleasure ;  and  he  obtains  there  books  and 
papers  which  occupy  his  mind,  and  which 
otherwise  would  be  out  of  his  reach." 

Kingsley's  candidature  for  the  presidency 
had,  however,  seriously  discomposed  Mr. 
Loveday.  He  saw  beneath  the  surface,  and 
suspected  that  Kingsley  was  simply  put  for- 
ward to  assist  the  views  of  others. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  opened  the  proceedings. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "what  we  are  met 
to  decide.  This  is  the  last  occasion — at  least, 
for  some  time — upon  which  I  shall  take  the 
chair  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Wilberforce ; 
but  that  will  not  lessen  my  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  I  shall  work  quite  as  hard  and 
earnestly  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  as  I  have 
done  in  the   position  of  your  chief.     Now, 
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I  want  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  advice. 
Times  are  different  from  when  this  club  was 
first  started ;  men  and  opinions  are  more 
advanced;  there  is  a  better  kind  of  educa- 
tion going  on  in  the  land,  and  people  who, 
under  the  old  ways,  would  never  have  learnt 
to  read  and  write  can  now  do  both  very  well. 
But  I  want  to  warn  you.  It's  a  good  thing 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  it's  a  better 
thing  to  be  able  to  profit  by  these  advantages. 
Go  ahead  we  must ;  the  onward  march  can- 
not be  stopped,  but  beware  of  going  ahead 
too  fast.  Slow  and  sure  is  a  motto  I  was 
not  very  fond  of  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
but  I  have  learnt  its  value  since,  especially 
in  such  movements  as  ours.  There  is  no 
teUing  what  changes  the  next  fifty  years 
may  see ;  and  in  my  opinion  they  will  be 
more  startling  than  any  that  has  gone  before, 
— but  in  order  that  these  changes  shall  be 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  people — that  is  to 
say,  of  us — it  will  be  necessary  to  look  be- 
fore we  leap.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  par- 
ticularise ;  I  am  speaking  in  a  general  sense. 
There  are  individual  instances  of  wrong  with 
which  I  sympathise  as  much  as  any  of  you 
can  do,  but  I  don't  intend  to  make  any  such 
instance  a  ground  for  general  action.  What 
we  have  to  attend  to  is  the  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  ourselves  as  a  body.  According 
to  the  rules,  you  are  now  to  elect  a  president 
for  the  year.  You  have  done  me  the  honour 
of  re-electing  me  again  and  again  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  I  believe  I  have  given  you 
satisfaction.  I  hope  that  our  new  president 
will  work  as  I  have  done — for  the  general 
good  of  all." 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  having  resumed  his 
seat,  a  member  rose  to  propose  Mr.  Richard 
Chappel  as  president.  He  was  duly  seconded, 
and  then  another  member  proposed  Mr. 
Kingsley  Manners,  who  was  also  seconded. 
There  being  no  other  candidates,  the  aspi- 
rants for  office  addressed  the  meeting. 

"I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Chappel,  "to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  late  worthy  president, 
Mr.  Bartholomew.  I  quite  agree  with  him 
in  all  his  opinions,  and  all  he  has  done. 
More  haste,  less  speed.  We  have  never  been 
in  a  hurry,  and  we  have  done  a  good  deal 
since  we  started.  In  elections  we  have  made 
ourselves  a  bit  of  a  power,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  we  have  always  seen  where  we 
were  going  to  fix  our  nails;  we  have  not 
knocked  them  wildly  about,  and  made  holes 
in  wrong  places.  If  you  elect  me  as  your 
president,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  in  the 
office." 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Bartholomew. 


"  Good,"  also  said  and  thought  many  of 
the  elder  members;  but  the  younger  ones 
looked  at  each  other  and  shook  their  heads. 

"  Richard  Chappel  promises  nothing,"  said 
one,  starting  up. 

"What  do  you  want  him  to  promise?" 
asked  Mr.  Bartholomew ;  and  as  young  Hot- 
blood  could  not  exactly  say,  he  sat  down 
abashed,  but  in  no  wise  satisfied. 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Bartholomew ;  "  and 
I  should  like  you  to  bear  it  in  mind.  I  don't 
wish  to  influence  you,  nor  to  say  a  word 
against  Mr.  Kingsley  Manners,  who  is  a 
favourite  with  all  of  us ;  but  as  a  common 
member  of  the  club  I  am  entitled,  as  every 
other  common  member  is,  to  express  my 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  Here  is  a  candidate 
for  office,  Mr.  Richard  Chappel,  who  pledges 
himself,  if  elected,  to  govern  the  club  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  hitherto  been  governed ; 
and  here  is  one  of  our  members  jumping  up 
and  saying  that  he  promises  nothing.  To 
that  I  reply  that  Richard  Chappel  promises 
a  great  deal.  He  promises  to  do  everything 
that  is  constitutional ;  he  promises  to  act  for 
the  benefit  of  the  club,  as  I  have  acted.  If 
that  doesn't  satisfy  you,  I  don't  know  what 
will.  Mind,  I'm  not  saying  one  word  against 
Mr.  Manners ;  I  respect  and  like  him,  but  I 
shall  give  my  vote  to  Richard  Chappel." 

"Let  us  hear  Mr.  Manners,"  said  a 
member. 

Kingsley  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  had  for  some  little  while  past  regarded 
this  approaching  event  as  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  had  prepared  himself  for  it.  He 
said  he  was  in  favour  of  public  meeting  in 
all  public  spaces.  He  spoke  strongly  against 
the  monopoly  of  brewers  and  distillers.  He 
advocated  universal  suffrage,  and  he  charac- 
terized as  infamous  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
laws  in  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  The 
whole  aim  of  government,  he  said,  should  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  and  not  of  the 
few.  There  were  old-time  privileges  which, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  suddenly  abolished, 
but  to  which,  at  all  events,  a  limit  should 
be  set.  He  spoke  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  observations  may  be  gathered 
from  this  brief  description.  When  he  sat 
down  some  were  pleased,  some  were  displeased, 
some  did  not  know  exactly  Avhat  to  think. 

"Mr.  Manners,"  said  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
"  has  seneralized  almost  as  much  as  Richard 
Chappel." 

"  No,"  cried  some  of  Kingsley 's  supporters; 
"  there  is  a  great  difference  between  them." 

"  Let  us  hear,  and  discuss,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, "  it  will  open  our  minds." 
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"What  does  Richard  Chappel  say  about 
universal  suffrage  1 "  asked  a  member. 

Richard  Chappel  scratched  his  head.  He 
had  not  given  the  subject  that  necessary 
consideration  which  enabled  him  to  reply  on 
the  instant.     Up  jumped  Mr.  Bartholomew. 

"  I  like  that  hesitation  on  Richard  Chap- 
pel's  part,"  he  said.  "  Universal  suffrage  has 
bothered  cleverer  heads  than  any  in  this 
room." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  it  ? "  asked  a 
bold  member. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  laughed. 

"  I  would  give  it  to  every  one  who  has  a 
right  to  it." 

"  Every  man  has  a  right  to  it !  " 

"'No,  no,  there  must  be  qualifications. 
The  Reform  Act  did  a  lot  for  us,  and  a  lot 
has  been  done  since,  and  a  lot  more  will  be 
done  in  the  future.  There  must  be  electoral 
qualification.  Even  in  our  little  club  here, 
every  man  has  not  a  right  to  become  a 
member.  The  difference  between  some  of 
us  is  this — we  agree  upon  the  main  point, 
but  Ave  do  not  agree  in  the  way  of  bringing 
it  about.     'Go  slow,' is  my  motto." 

"Yes,"  grumbled  one,  "  and  die  before  we 
reap." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Bartholomew,  gravely. 
"Does  that  lessen  the  value  of  our  work, 
which,  I  take  it,  lies  greatly  in  its  unselfish- 
ness ?  We  look  more  to  the  future  than  to 
the  present.  We  think  of  our  children,  and 
of  the  benefits  they  will  enjoy,  benefits 
brought  about  by  us  who  may  not  live  to 
see  the  fruit." 

Much  discussion  of  a  similar  nature  fol- 
lowed, and  it  seemed  likely  at  one  time  that 
the  result  would  be  largely  influenced  by 
the  private  wrongs  of  a  member  who  had 
resolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ventilat- 
ing his  private  wrongs,  and  had,  indeed,  been 
urged  to  that  course  by  the  more  imflamma- 
tory  spirits.  His  story  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon one,  and  may  be  narrated  in  a  very  few 
words.  He  was  a  working  man,  of  course, 
with  a  good  wife,  and  a  daughter  whom  he 
idolized.  This  daughter,  to  his  grief  and 
despair,  had  left  her  home,  and  it  was,  the 
father  said,  a  gentleman,  who  had  brought 
the  shame  upon  them.  The  man  was  very 
eloquent  in  his  description  of  the  monstrous 
wrong.  He  did  not  know  the  name  or  the 
whereabouts  of  the  villain  who  had  inflicted 
it,  and  said  that  if  he  could  find  him  he 
would  strike  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  was  too  wise  to  prevent  the 
father  from  speaking,  although  he  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  intrusion  of  this  private 


matter  into  the  club  business;  but  he  saw 
that  it  had  been  pre-arranged,  and  was 
intended  to  influence  the  election  in  favour 
of  Kingsley.  As  a  prudent  general,  there- 
fore, he  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the 
meeting,  which  broke  up  in  some  slight  con- 
fusion. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

This  meeting  led  to  important  results.     It 
is  by  small  and  apparently  trivial  matters 
:  that  the  main  issues  of  life  are  determined. 
I  A  fall  of  rain,  the  plucking  of  a  flower,  the 
,  accidental  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left — 
any  one  of  these  trifling  incidents  is  suffi- 
cient to  stamp  the  future  with  an  indelible 
impress. 

Parkinson  was  the  name  of  the  man 
whose  daughter  had  been  tempted  from  her 
home  by  the  false  wooing  of  a  man  in  a 
superior  station  of  life  to  her  own;  the 
daughter's  name  was  Mary.  The  disclosure 
of  this  private  wrong  proved  to  be  the  most 
I  exciting  incident  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
j  Wilberforce  Club  on  the  night  of  the  pro- 
!  posed  election,  and  after  the  meeting  broke 
i  up  the  grievance  formed  the  subject  of  ani- 
mated discussion  all  around  the  neighbour- 
hood. To  feel  and  express  sympathy  for 
the  father  was  humanly  natural,  but  here 
and  there  this  sympathy  was  expressed  in 
an  unreasoning  and  dangerous  manner,  and 
served  as  a  peg — as  was  attempted  at  the 
Wilberforce — upon  which  to  han-g  an  ominous 
string  of  hardships  as  between  class  and 
class.  Dr.  Perriera,  who  had  remained  a  firm 
and  faithful  friend  to  Nansie  and  her  family, 
had  just  listened  to  certain  outpourings  of 
this  nature  mouthed  by  a  trenchant  dema- 
gogue to  a  small  band  of  working  men  and 
lads,  among  whom,  also,  was  Mr.  Loveday. 
These  two  more  intelligent  of  the  audience 
walked  away  together. 

"It  is  remarkable,"  said  Dr.  Perriera,  "  to 
note  the  blindness  of  these  ignorant  orators 
to  palpable  facts.  The  way  in  which  Mary 
Parkinson  was  brought  up  was  enough  to 
ruin  any  girl.  A  father  at  work  all  day, 
and  spending  his  nights  at  the  Wilberforce 
Club.  A  mother,  dying  when  her  daughter 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  leaving  as  a 
legacy  to  her  child  a  recollection  of  frivolities. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps  the 
principal  one,  why  Parkinson  spent  nearly 
all  his  leisure  time  away  from  his  home. 
His  wife  had  no  notion  of  domestic  duties, 
was  a  bad  cook,  and  either  would  not  or 
could  not  make  his  home  attractive  to  him. 
Parkinson  is  a  good  and  skilful  workman, 
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has  never  been  ill  a  week  in  his  life,  has 
never  been  out  of  employment.  This  is  an 
unusual  record,  but  it  has  not  benefited  him. 
When  his  wife  was  alive,  she  and  he  between 
them  spent  every  penny  of  his  earnings  ; 
she  was  fond  of  incongruous  colour  in  her 
dress,  fond  of  mock  jewellery,  fond  of  aping 
the  foolish  fashions  of  her  betters.  She  was 
fond  of  worse  things — of  music  halls  and 
their  brutalising  vulgarity.  I  am  well  aware 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
amusement  for  the  people,  without  it  life 
would  be  unendurable;  but  I  have  always 
been  of  the  opinion,  and  experience  has  con- 
firmed it,  that  amusement  in  a  worse  form 
than  that  provided  by  the  music  hall  could 
scarcely  be  devised.  I  speak  of  the  enter- 
tainments as  a  whole.  There  are  portions 
of  them  which  are  innocently  amusing  and 
healthful,  but  the  most  popular  features  are 
those  which  the  exponents  of  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  provide.  I  had  some  opportunity 
of  studying  Mrs.  Parkinson's  character,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  this  coarser  element  of 
the  entertainments  that  attracted  her.  I  fre- 
quently heard  her  singing  verses  of  songs 
which  I  regret  to  say  were  and  are  popular, 
and  the  true  meaning  of  which  is  an  offence 
to  decency.  The  mischief  is  that  this  moral 
poison  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  but  it  is 
well  known  to  be  there  by  everybody  who 
partakes  of  it ;  and  even  when  it  is  so  cleverly 
veiled  that  it  can  only  be  conveyed  by  a 
motion  or  a  gesture,  this  form  of  expression 
is  carried  away  by  the  audience  and  used 
by  them  when  they  sing  the  song  in  pri- 
vate. It  is  to  Parkinson's  credit  that  he 
preferred  the  Wilberforce  Club  to  the  music 
hall,  but  it  is  not  to  his  credit  that  he  left 
the  entire  social  education  and  recreation  of 
his  daughter  to  one  so  unfitted  for  these 
duties  as  his  wife.  I  would  not  make  life 
too  serious,  but  I  refuse  to  excuse  any  per- 
son who  ignores  its  responsibility.  Parkinson 
allowed  his  wife  to  take  their  little  Mary  to 
the  music  halls  and  to  implant  in  her  nature 
a  foundation  of  frivolity  which  has  borne 
bad  fruit ;  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  it  would 
bear  good." 

"  I  agree  entirely  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Loveday,  "and  if  I  take  the  matter  more 
closely  to  heart  it  is  because  of  the  affection 
wliich  our  Hester  bears  for  the  poor  girl. 
JVIary  is  bright  and  attractive,  and  has  many 
good  qualities." 

"  Good  qualities  which  needed  home  train- 
ing," said  Dr.  Perriera,  "and  which  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  run  wild.  Bright  and 
attractive  !     Frequently  a  misfortune  when 


the  early  education  has  been  bad.  I  will 
finish  my  argument.  The  orator  to  whom 
we  have  just  listened  is  one  of  an  unreason- 
ing class  who  takes  into  account  only  the 
faults  and  errors  of  one  side  of  his  case. 
That  side,  in  his  view,  is  thoroughly  black ; 
the  other  side  is  thoroughly  white.  Fair- 
minded  men  are  bound  to  take  into  con- 
sideration both  cause  and  effect,  and  men 
i  incapable  of  doing  this  are  not  fitted  to  lead. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  Wilberforce ;  in 
addition  to  being  a  man  of  sound  advanced 
opinions,  he  was  a  restraining  force.  Do 
you  think  Kingsley  Manners  fit  for  the 
position  1 " 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday  firmly, 
"  and  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  dissuade 
him  from  standing  for  office.  At  times  I 
thought  I  was  succeeding,  but  some  kind  of 
outside  influence  has  always  thwarted  me. 
'A  man  must  follow  his  star,'  he  said,  and 
has  said  it,  I  believe,  with  but  a  vague  idea 
of  his  meaning." 

"  There  are  members  of  the  Wilberforce," 
said  Dr.  Perriera,  "  who  want  to  use  Kings- 
ley  Manners  as  a  tool,  and  he,  with  his 
amiable  nature,  might  easily  be  led  into  a 
false  position.  His  true  friends  must  save 
him  from  this  danger,  if  possible." 

"The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  way,"  observed 
Mr.  Loveday. 

As  he  made  this  remark  a  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  arm,  and  turning,  he  saw  Nansie. 
From  her  face  the  beauty  of  youth  had  not 
fled ;  sorrow  and  trial  had  left  their  traces 
there,  but  her  brave  spirit  and  cheerful  en- 
durance of  long  hours  of  toil  had  so  chas- 
tened her  that  no  one  could  be  long  in  her 
presence  without  being  made  to  feel  that 
here  was  one  in  whom  the  highest  attributes 
of  fortitude,  faith,  and  duty's  performance, 
were  manifest.  The  time  was  within  a  few 
minutes  to  eleven,  and  Mr.  Loveday  was 
surprised  to  see  her  out  at  that  hour  of  the 
night. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Kingsley  is  1 "  she 
asked. 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Loveday.  "  Is  he  not 
at  home  1 " 

"  He  has  not  returned  yet,"  said  Nansie, 
"and  I  am  anxious  about  him." 

"I  will  find  him  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Love- 
day. "  He  will  come  home  at  once  when  he 
hears  you  are  uneasy  about  him." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  will  do  that.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  myself,  to  explain — " 

"  Nansie,"  cried  Mr.  Loveday,  as  she 
paused,  "something  is  troubling  you." 
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"  Yes,"  she  answered  frankly ;  "  I  cannot 
you    what    it    is — I    do   not   think   I 

rht" 

"Where  is  Hester  r' 

"At  home,  alone.     She  will  not  go  to  bed 

itil  her  father  returns." 

"But  yoUj  Nansie,  are  you  not  going 
back  1 " 

"  No ;  I  have  something  to  do  that  will 
keep  me  out  late.  That  is  what  I  wished  to 
see  Kingsley  for — to  explain  it  to  him. 
Tell  him  I  may  not  be  home  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  Hester  is  waiting  for  him.  He 
is  not  to  worry  himself;  everything  is  right." 

"  There  goes  a  true  woman,"  said  Dr. 
Perriera,  looking  after  her,  "  upon  an  errand 
of  mercy  and  goodness." 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Loveday. 

"  No,  nor  can  I  guess,  but  I  would  stake 
my  life  that  it  is  as  I  say,  and  that  you 
believe  as  I  do,  notwithstanding  that  we  are 
both  in  the  dark." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Loveday. 
"  Dr.  Perriera,  misfortune  sometimes  proves  a 
blessing.  It  has  been  so  to  me.  Had  I 
been  rich  and  prosperous  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  have  been  given  to  me  to  know  the 
perfect  sweetness  and  beauty  to  be  found  in 
common  lives." 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  call  them  common 
lives,"  responded  Dr.  Perriera,  "  though  here 
and  there  is  a  life  which  an  angel  would  be 
proud  to  live." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Some  three  months  after  this  night  a 
gentleman  was  sitting  with  a  friend  in  a 
well-appointed  house  in  Harley  Street.  The 
host  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  his 
name  Hollingworth ;  the  guest  was  his 
elder  in  years,  his  name  Manners— none 
other  than  the  once  great  contractor — Mr. 
Valentine  Manners,  Kingsley's  father.  They 
had  dined,  and  were  sitting  over  their  claret. 

Mr.  Valentine  Manners  had  long  since 
retired  from  business.  For  many  years  he 
had  travelled  the  world  in  search  of  some- 
thing— he  knew  not  what — he  had  lost,  and 
had  returned  home  without  finding  it.  Part 
of  the  time  his  nephew,  ]\Iark  Inglefield, 
who  was  to  be  his  heir,  had  travelled  with 
him,  but  the  younger  man  had  made  periodi- 
cal visits  to  England  upon  his  uncle's  pri- 
vate affairs,  of  which  he  had  the  practical 
management.  A  fortune  so  vast  as  Mr. 
Valentine  Manners  had  amassed  was  in  itself 
a  business,  the  care  of  which  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  time. 


Mr.  Hollingworth  and  his  guest  had  dis- 
cussed many  matters,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  a  proposed  marriage  between  Mr.. 
Hollingworth 's  only  daughter,  Beatrice,  and: 
Mark  Inglefield,  the  rich  contractor's  heir. 
The  girl  was  barely  twenty,  Mark  Inglefield 
nearly  fifty;  but  these  disparities  are  not 
uncommon  in  matrimonial  unions  in  which 
money  and  not  love  is  the  principal  factor- 
Mr.  Hollingworth  had  only  one  other  child,, 
a  son  of  twenty-six,  who  had  just  been- 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  conversation  of  the  two  gentlemen  was 
interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  a  ser- 
vant that  a  man  wished  to  see  Mr.  HoUing- 
worth. 

The  tone  of  the  servant  when  he  uttered 
the  words  "  a  man  "  was  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  his  opinion  of  the  visitor's  standing. 
Mr.  Hollingworth  accepted  his  servant's^ 
opinion. 

"  Did  you  say  I  was  busy  ?  " 

"I  told  him  so,  sir,  and  that  you  could 
not  be  disturbed." 

"Well  1 " 

"  He  said  he  must  see  you,  sir,  and  that 
he  would  come  every  day  and  night  till  he 
did." 

Mr.  Hollingworth  groaned. 

"  Did  he  give  you  his  name  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  and  said  you  would  know  it. 
Mr.  Parkinson — a  stone-mason,  he  said  he 
was." 

"  Parkinson — Parkinson  !  I  do  not  know 
the  man,  and  I  have  not  been  engaged  in 
building.    More  in  your  way,  Mr.  Manners." 

His  guest  nodded,  but  made  no  remark; 
there  was  nothing  in  the  incident  to  interest 
him. 

"He  has  been  here  several  times  this 
week,  sir,"  said  the  servant. 

"  I  remember  now  hearing  of  it,  and  I  left 
instructions  that  he  was  to  put  his  business 
with  me  in  writing." 

"He  paid  no  attention  to  that,  sir,  but 
kept  on  calling." 

"  Well,  we  must  get  rid  of  him  somehow. 
A  stone-mason,  eh  1  Parkinson — the  very 
name  for  a  stone-mason.  My  boy  Dick 
carried  his  election  on  the  working  man's 
interests.  A  popular  cry  ;  we  are  becoming 
very  radical.  Show  Mr.  Parkinson  up.  You 
have  no  objection,  Mr.  Manners  1 " 

"None  at  all." 

The  servant  retired,  and  returned,  usher- 
ing in  Mr.  Parkinson.  Mr.  Hollingworth 
cast  a  keen  glance  at  his  visitor,  and  saw 
that  he  was  to  aU  appearance  a  respectable 
working  man. 
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"  You  wish  to  see  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson  in  a  re- 
spectful tone,  and  yet  with  something  of 
defiance.  He  had  repaid  Mr.  Hollingworth's 
keen  glance  with  interest.  He  was  calmer 
now  than  when  he  had  recounted  his  wrongs 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Wilberforce  Club,  but 
although  he  was  holding  himself  in  check  he 
was  quite  as  much  in  earnest. 

"  It  seems  that  a  personal  interview  was 
imperative." 

"  It  was,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  disinclined  to  listen  to 
you.  Anything  respecting  politics  1  My 
son,  Mr.  Richard  Hollingworth,  has  lately 
been  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  man,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know  it.  That  is  how  I 
found  you  out,  though  I  expected  to  see  an 
older  gentleman  than  you." 

Mr.  Hollingworth  smiled.  "You  may  do 
that  in  the  course  of  years  if  I  live.  Your 
expectation  is  an  inexplicable  one,  however, 
and  as  strange  as  your  expression  that  you 
have  found  me  out.  Almost  a  crime,"  he 
continued,  still  with  the  smile  on  his  face, 
"to  be  found  out  in  these  days.  You  have 
come,  then,  upon  political  business  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  come  upon  private  busi- 
ness." 

"  Upon  private  business  !  A  singular  time 
to  introduce  it.  As  singular  as  the  question, 
AVhat  private  business  can  there  be  between 
you  and  me,  who  are  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other  1" 

"  There  is  private  business  between  us,  sir, 
of  a  vital  nature.  You  will  understand  if 
you  will  listen  to  me,  as  you  said  you 
would." 

"  Will  you  be  long  f 

"  I  will  try  not  to  be,  but  there's  a  tale  to 
tell." 

"  Tell  it,  my  friend,  as  briefly  as  you  can. 
Will  you  wait  1 "  he  asked,  turning  to  his 
guest,  "  or  shall  we  resume  our  conversation 
to-morrow  V 

"I  will  wait,"  replied  Mr.  Manners,  "un- 
less you  wish  to  hear  this  person  in  private." 

"  I  have  no  such  wish." 

"I  think  it  will  be  better,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "that  we  shall  speak  without 
witnesses." 

"  Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
HolHngworth  warmly.  "You  have  chosen 
to  intrude  upon  me  at  an  untimely  hour,  and 
if  you  have  anything  to  say  of  which  you 
are  ashamed,  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame  for  the  publicity." 


"  The  shame's  on  your  side,  not  on  mine," 
retorted  Mr.  Parkinson,  speaking  as  warmly 
as  Mr.  Hollingworth  had  done,  "  and  the 
blame  rests  -with  you  and  yours." 

Mr.  Hollingworth's  hand,  at  this  retort, 
was  extended  towards  the  bell,  and  but  for 
the  last  two  words  uttered  by  his  visitor  he 
would  have  ordered  him  to  the  door.  He 
sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  some  stern- 
ness desired  Mr.  Parkinson  to  proceed. 

"  I  am,  as  you  may  see,  sir,  a  working  man, 
and  havebeenso  all  my  life.  IliveAVhitechapel 
way,  and  this  is  my  full  name  and  address." 
He  placed  an  envelope  on  the  table.  "  I  am 
a  widower  with  one  child,  a  daughter,  just 
eighteen  years  of  age.  My  wife  died  eight 
years  ago,  and  I  brought  up  my  girl  as  well 
as  I  could.  She  is  good-looking,  worse  luck ! 
and  can  read  and  write.  There  has  never 
been  anything  against  me ;  I  owe  no  man  a 
penny,  and  my  character  in  my  line  is  as 
good  as  yours  or  any  gentleman's  in  his." 

"  I  don't  see  how  all  this  affects  me,"  said 
Mr.  Hollingworth,  with  an  assumption  of 
weariness.  "  Cannot  you  spare  me  further 
details  ?" 

"  I  must  tell  my  story  my  own  way,  sir, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  it  affects  you." 

"  Go  on,  then,  if  it  must  be  so." 

"If  we  had  been  let  alone,  my  girl  and 
me,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
me  to  be  here  now ;  but  we  were  not  let 
alone,  to  live  our  lives  our  o-svn  way.  We 
were  interfered  with  by  a  gentleman." 

"  Come,  come,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth, "  this  is  mere  clap-trap." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  clap-trap  about  it,  sir.  Hard, 
bitter  truth ;  that's  what  it  is.  According 
to  the  order  of  things,  my  girl  would  have 
married  one  of  my  sort,  one  of  her  own — 
there  were  plenty  after  her,  but  she  wouldn't 
look  at  'em — and  would  have  had  her 
regular  ups  and  downs,  and  gone  through 
life  respectable." 

"Oh,"  remarked  Mr.  Hollingworth  flip- 
pantly, "  she  has  spoilt  her  chance  of  that !  " 

"  It's  been  spoilt  for  her,  sir.  When  and 
where  she  met  this  gentleman  of  hers  I've 
no  means  of  saying ;  she's  as  close  as  wax ; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  trick — a  just  trick  that  a 
father  has  a  right  to  use — that  I've  come  to 
some  knowledge  of  things.  But  I'll  tell  my 
story  straight,  and  won't  run  ahead  more 
than  I  can  help.  It's  months  ago  now  since 
my  girl  run  away  from  me,  and  left  never  a 
word  behind  her  that  I  could  find  her  by." 

"In  the  name  of  all  that's  reasonable," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hollingworth,  "  you  have  not 
come  to  me  to  find  her  for  you  ?" 
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"No,  sir;  that's  not  my  business  here. 
My  girl  was  found  and  saved  by  an 
angel." 

"A  veritable  angel  ?"  asked  Mr.  HoUing- 
worth.  He  was  nettled  by  the  tone  and 
attitude  of  the  man,  and  was  disposed  to  re- 
sent these  signs  by  a  lightness  of  manner  in 
his  reception  of  the  uninvited  confidence  that 
was  being  reposed  in  him. 

""What  do  you  mean  by  veritable  ?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Parkinson ;  and  quickly  himself 
answered  his  own  question.  "  Oh  !  I  know ; 
a  kind  of  mockery  of  me  !  The  angel  I  mean 
is  a  woman  with  a  name  which  I'll  give  you 
if  you  like." 

"It's  a  matter  of  perfect  indifi'erence  to 
me,  my  good  man." 

"I'll  give  it  you,  then.  There  are  not 
many  like  her,  and  as  I  come  here  alone, 
unsupported  by  evidence  or  witnesses,  you 
might,  when  I've  done,  like  to  find  out  for 
yourself  whether  I'm  speaking  the  truth. 
That  would  be  only  fair.  The  good  angel 
who  found  and  saved  my  Mary  is  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, who  is  something  more  than  loved — 
she's  worshipped  by  every  one  who  knows 
her." 

^\Tien  Mr.  Parkinson  uttered  the  name  of 
Manners  Mr.  Hollingworth  started,  and 
glanced  at  his  visitor,  but  the  great  con- 
tractor made  no  movement. 

"  Your  daughter  being  found  and  saved," 
said  Mr.  Hollingworth,  "  there  is  a  pleasant 
ending  of  your  story." 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  There's  been  a  wrong 
done  that  must  be  righted;  and  before  we 
come  to  the  way  of  that  there's  more  to  say. 
When  my  girl  ran  away  from  her  home  I 
was  for  a  long  time  fairly  mad,  and  was 
ready  to  strike  both  him  and  her  dead  at  my 
feet  if  I  had  the  chance.  I  was  as  bitter 
against  her  as  against  him,  and  if  I'd  known 
what  I  know  now  there  would  have  been  a 
case  in  the  papers,  and  the  boys  in  the  streets 
screaming  out  the  news.  But  I  couldn't  dis- 
cover who  the  man  was;  all  that  reached 
me  was  through  hearsay  from  one  of  her  girl 
companions,  who  had  happened  to  see  her 
in  the  company  of  a  man  they  called  a  gen- 
'  man.  They  didn't  know  who  he  was  any 
^  re  than  I  did  ;  and  when  I  made  up  my 
ind  that  my  girl  had  been  brought  to 
shame,  I  swore  that  she  should  never  darken 
my  doors  again.   A  good  many  weeks  passed 

tand   my   feelings   against   my  girl  got 
ier  instead  of  softer ;  and  then,  sir,  the 
al  thing  happened." 
I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
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thing  happened,'  as  I  do  of  how  the  story 
you  are  telling  can  possibly  affect  me." 

"A  little  more  patience,  sir,  and  it  will  be 
clear  to  you.  The  usual  thing  is,  that  the 
man  who  wronged  my  child  deserted  her." 

"Ah!" 

"  She  was  left  pretty  well  shipwrecked  in 
this  big  city  of  cruelty.  Where  should  she 
turn  to  ?  Where  do  they  all  turn  to  in  their 
thoughts  ?  To  the  home  they  have  brought 
disgrace  upon;  to  the  father  and  mother 
whose  hearts  they  have  broken.  But  my 
girl  was  afraid  to  come  to  me.  She  had 
somehow  heard  that  I  had  sworn  she 
should  never  cross  my  threshold  again  ;  that 
I  had  sworn  to  strike  her  down  dead  if  she 
ever  came  before  me  again.  So  she  hid  her- 
self and  her  shame,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  and 
was  close  to  the  death  I  had  sworn  against 
her.  I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  the  news  didn't 
reach  my  ears,  but  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
angel  woman  I  spoke  of,  Mrs.  Manners.  The 
way  of  it  was  that,  thinking  she  hadn't  many 
hours  to  live,  my  girl  wrote  a  letter  to  one 
whom  she  loved  and  honoured,  a  girl  of  her 
own  age,  sweet,  and  loving,  and  good,  Miss 
Hester  Manners.  'Dear  Hester,'  my  girl 
wrote,  'come  to  me,  if  only  for  a  minute, 
and  give  me  one  kind  look  before  I  die. 
Heaven  will  reward  you  for  it.'  There  was 
more  in  the  letter  that  I  won't  trouble  you 
with.  Miss  Hester,  as  was  right  and  proper, 
showed  her  mother  the  letter,  and  her 
mother,  as  was  right  and  proper,  said,  '  My 
dear,  I  will  go  and  see  the  poor  girl.' 
Heaven  bless  her  for  her  merciful  act  all  the 
days  of  her  life !  She  is  poorer  than  I  am 
by  a  long  way,  and  has  had  such  a  battle  to 
fight  as  few  women  have,  and  has  fought  it 
in  a  way  that  no  other  woman  could.  I 
have  been  pretty  much  of  a  careless,  selfish 
man;  I  can  see  that  now;  not  through 
her  telling  me  of  it ;  no,  sir ;  but  through 
her  ways,  somehow,  that  I've  seen  so 
much  of  lately.  I've  been  neglectful  of 
my  duty,  though  I've  led  an  honest 
life,  which  is  about  the  best  that  can  be  said 
about  me,  but  I'm  a  different  man  now 
through  her,  a  different  and  a  better  man,  I 
hope,  than  I've  ever  been ;  and  if  I  could 
serve  her  by  sufi'ering  any  pain  that  a  man 
can  suffer,  I'd  do  it  gladly,  and  thank  the 
chance.  It  was  late  at  night  when  Miss 
Hester  gave  her  the  letter  from  my  poor  girl, 
and  her  husband  wasn't  at  home,  but  she 
went  straight  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  and 
remained  with  my  child,  nursing  and  attend- 
ing to  her  till  daylight  came  ;  and  wheu  she 
went  away  she  promised   to  go  again,  and 
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she  did,  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
taking  her  sewing  with  her,  for  the  minutes 
were  precious,  and  bread  for  her  family  had 
to  be  earnt.  This  w^ent  on,  sir,  for  some 
time  in  secret  without  me  ever  knowing  it, 
until  my  Mary  was  snatched  from  death's 
door  by  this  bright  angel.  Then,  sir,  she 
began  to  speak  to  me  of  my  child  ;  how  she 
did  it  I  can't  remember,  try  my  hardest; 
there  was  nothing  sudden,  no  news  all  at 
once  that  my  Mary  had  been  almost  dying 
and  nursed  back  to  life  by  her ;  she  softened 
my  heart  gradually  in  a  cunning  and  beau- 
tiful way,  bringing  Miss  Hester  with  her  to 
my  rooms,  and  making  me  feel,  as  the  dear 
young  lady  moved  about  doing  this  and  that 
for  me,  how  happy  I  might  be  once  more  if 
I  could  see  my  child  doing  as  she  was  doing. 
Mrs.  Manners'  heart  is  not  only  a  heart  of 
love  and  mercy,  it  is  a  heart  of  wisdom,  and 
when  she  had  well  prepared  me,  and  had 
led  up  to  it  so  that  I  couldn't  have  refused 
to  do  the  hardest  task  she  set  me,  then,  sir, 
it  was  that  she  told  me  all  that  had  happened 
to  my  jNIary,  and  told  me,  in  her  loving,  gentle 
voice,  that  it  was  my  duty  to  open  my  arms  to 
the  child  who  had  been  led  into  wrong  through 
her  own  innocence  and  helplessness,  and  per- 
haps through  my  own  neglect.  She  didn't  put 
this  last  thought  into  my  mind ;  it  came 
there  out  of  my  own  sorrow  and  self-re- 
proach, but  it  was  Mrs.  Manners  who  planted 
the  seed.  I  took  my  girl  home,  hoping  and 
believing  that  everything  would  be  right, 
and  resolved,  too,  to  do  all  I  could  to  make 
'em  right.  But  the  contrary  has  happened, 
and  another  disgrace  that  none  of  us  but  my 
Mary  knew  is  threatening  me  now.  The 
companions  she  used  to  associate  with  won't 
have  anything  to  say  to  her.  The  poor  can 
be  hard,  sir,  as  w^ell  as  the  rich — I've  found 
that  out ;  can  be  hard  and  unjust  and  merci- 
less. Perhaps  it  was  my  Mary's  own  fault. 
She  went  away  a  merry,  chattering  magpie, 
singing  and  laughing  and  chirruping  like  a 
cricket.  She  came  back  quiet  and  melan- 
choly, and  moves  about  as  though  she  w^anted 
to  die.  The  only  woman  friends  she  has  are 
Miss  Hester  and  her  mother ;  she's  faithful 
and  loving  to  them,  but  often  when  they  are 
gone  I  find  her  crying  to  herself  fit  to  break 
her  heart.  Now,  sir,  as  was  natural,  I  tried 
to  get  out  of  her  the  name  of  the  man  who 
has  brought  this  ruin  and  shame  upon  us, 
but  never  a  word  would  she  let  slip,  even  to 
them  who  proved  themselves  better  friends 
to  her  than  I  was.  Seeing  she  was  so  quiet 
and  shy,  I  looked  out  for  letters  ;  none  came, 
and  if  she  wrote  any  she  has  kept  it  secret 


from  me.  Now,  sir,  with  the  new  disgrace 
threatening  us  that  only  a  few  days  ago  came 
to  my  knowledge,  I  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  find  out  the  man  who  must  do 
her  justice.  I  had  never  pryed  into  the 
little  box  of  clothes  she  brought  home  with 
her,  and  that  she  kept  always  locked  in  her 
bedroom,  but  I  thought  myself  now  justified 
in  opening  it  unknown  to  her.  It  wasn't 
difficult;  it  is  a  cheap,  common  box,  and 
almost  any  key  the  size  of  the  lock  would 
open  it.  I  found  no  letters  there,  but  a  por- 
trait, with  a  name  at  the  back  in  my  girl's 
writing.  I  went  to  her  straight,  and  told 
her  what  I  had  done.  '  Is  this  the  man  ? '  I 
asked  her.  She  said,  *  Yes,'  in  a  whisper. 
'Did  he  give  it  to  you  himself?'  I  asked. 
'No,' she  answered,  'I  took  it  without  his 
knowing,  and  he  doesn't  know  now  that  I've 
got  it.'  That  shows  the  wickedness  and  art- 
fulness of  the  villain — I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
for  letting  the  right  word  slip." 

"  Why  beg  my  pardon  1 "  asked  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth  coldly. 

"Can't  you  guess  what  I'm  coming  to, 
sir  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,  and  I  may  add  that  up 
to  this  point,  although  I  sympathise  with 
you  in  your  trouble,  and  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  relieve  you,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  why  you  have  inflicted  your  story  upon 
me." 

"Is  that  true?" 

"As  this  is  the  last  time  j^ou  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me,  I  forgive  the 
impertinence.     It  is  quite  true." 

"But  you  sympathise  with  me,  you 
say?" 

"  I  have  said  so.  You  are  yourself  aware 
that  your  unhappy  story  is  one  which  many 
poor  fathers  can  relate,  but  that  does  not 
render  it  less  detestable.  You  seem  to  be 
mistaken  in  me,  my  friend.  You  present 
yourself  here  to  me,  and  plainly,  although 
not  in  the  exact  words,  you  say,  'I  am  a 
working  man,  and  therefore  an  honest  man. 
You  are  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  a  scoun- 
drel. I  credit  myself  with  virtue ;  I  credit 
you  with  vice.  I  am  a  worthy  member  of 
society;  you  are  an  infamous  one.'"  And 
now  Mr.  Hollingworth  spoke  with  real  dig- 
nity. "You  are  absolutely  and  fatally  in 
error.  The  pernicious  views  you  have  in 
effect  expressed  are,  I  am  well  aware,  shared 
by  many  of  your  class.  They  are  erroneous 
views.  Among  the  class  I  may  be  supposed 
to  represent  are  a  number  of  very  worthy 
and  honest  persons  who  are  really  earnest  in 
their  desire  and  endeavours  to  set  rio;ht  what 
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is  wrong  in  society.  I  believe  myself  to  be 
one  of  these  persons  ;  I  believe  my  son  to  be 
another  ;  and  it  is  you  and  such  as  you  who 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  There  is  some- 
thing too  much  of  this  parade  of  exceptional 
virtues  on  the  part  of  such  demagogues  as 
yourself.  Have  I  made  myself  clear  to 
you  ? " 

"  Quite  clear,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson, 
frankly  and  respectfully.  He  had  listened 
with  eager  attention  and  interest  to  Mr. 
Hollingworth,  from  whose  speech  he  seemed 
to  derive  satisfaction.  "  And  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
have  said." 

"  Really  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
letting  his  earnest  mood  slip  from  him. 
"  Perhaps  3^ou  are  as  free  to  admit  that  even 
among  the  humbler  classes  such  wrongs  are 
done  as  you  have  come  here  to  descant 
upon." 

"  I  admit  it,  sir ;  but  each  wrong  must 
be  treated  on  its  own  special  ground.  Had 
a  poor  man  betrayed  my  child,  I  should 
have  gone  to  him  as  I  now  come  to  you." 

"  This  is  beyond  endurance " 

"No,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Parkinson,  "do 
not  summon  your  servants  until  you  hear 
what  name  is  written  on  the  back  of  the 
portrait  I  found  in  my  poor  girl's  box." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  then  without  any  further 
beating  about  the  bush." 

"  It  is  that  of  your  aon,  Mr.  Richard  Hol- 


lingworth ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Mr.  Hollingworth  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
shocked  and  horrified,  and  a  panorama  of 
years  of  deceit  crossed  his  mind.  If  what 
this  man  said  was  ti-ue,  he  had  undoubted 
justice  on  his  side.  If  what  this  man  said 
was  true,  the  son  in  whose  honour  and  rec- 
titude the  father  had  implicitly  believed,  had 
lived  a  life  of  treachery,  had  secretly  lived 
the  infamous  life,  and  had  successfully  con- 
cealed the  knowledge  from,  those  who  held 
him  dear. 

"  When  I  read  the  name  on  the  pic- 
ture," said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  it  did  not  en- 
lighten me,  and  as  my  daughter,  after  her 
first  admission,  obstinately  refused  to  give 
me  further  particulars  of  her  betrayer,  I 
should  have  remained  in  the  dark  but  for 
one   circumstance.     I  belong  to  a  working 

n's  club,  the  AYilberf  orce,  which  is  in  some 

se  a  political  club,  as  all  such  clubs  are 
ore  or  less.  For  weeks  before  my  dis- 
covery of  the  portrait  I  had  not  visited  the 

b,  having  no  heart  to  mix  in  its  affairs, 
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but  it  happened  that  I  strolled  into  the  club 
room  on  the  night  the  2)ortrait  fell  into  my 
hands.  Political  matters  are  freely  discussed 
there,  and  the  efiect  of  every  fresh  election 
is  commented  upon.  The  evening  papers 
contained  the  result  of  the  election  which 
has  made  your  son  a  member  of  Parliament^ 
and  then  it  was  that  I  saw  his  name  in 
print.  I  took  counsel  with  certain  friends 
upon  whose  judgment  I  can  rely,  and  their 
advice  was  that  I  should  come  direct  to  you. 
I  have  done  so,  and  you  will  now  know 
whether  I  was  justified  in  seeking  this  in- 
terview." 

He  paused,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
silence  that  Mr.  Hollingworth  said, 

"  Quite  justified."  Mr.  Parkinson  bent 
his  head  and  waited.  When  Mr.  Holling- 
worth spoke  again  it  was  in  a  constrained 
voice.  "  I  should  have  preferred  that  your 
disclosure  should  have  been  made  to  me  pri- 
vately." 

"I  wished  it,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. 

"  Yes  ;  I  forgot.  The  fault  was  mine."  He 
looked  at  Mr.  Manners,  but  the  contractor's 
eyes  were  averted.  Not  by  word  or  motion 
had  he  denoted  that  he  had  been  an  inte- 
rested listener  to  what  had  passed.  "  Nothing 
can  be  decided  in  the  absence  of  my  son,  and 
you  must  not  suppose  that  I  shall  condemn 
him  unheard.  What  reparation  can  be 
made "  He  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence; his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying. 

"You  would  not  think  of  offering  us 
money,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  sternness. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.   And  yet but 

I  can  say  no  more  at  present.  Have  you 
the  portrait  with  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  brought  it,  expecting  you  to  ask 
to  see  it." 

He  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hollingworth,  who, 
the  moment  he  saw  it,  gave  utterance  to  a 
cry  of  joyful  surprise.  It  was  the  cry  of  a 
man  who  had  been  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly released  from  unendurable  torture. 

"You  are  not  mistaken  1 "  he  exclaimed. 
"This  is  the  picture  you  found  in  your 
daughter's  box  ? " 

"It  is,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson,  gazing 
suspiciously  at  Mr.  Hollingworth.  "Your 
son's  name  is  written  on  the  back." 

"  I  see  it,  in  your  daughter's  handwriting." 
Mr.  Parkinson  could  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  another  strange  expression  in 
Mr.  Hollingworth's  face  as  that  gentleman 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  picture  and  partly 
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turned  to  the  contractor.  "  You  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  the  portrait  of  the — the  gentle- 
man who  has  wronged  your  daughter  ^ " 

"  She  told  me  it  was,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  You  lift  a  weight  from  my  heart.  Mr. 
Parkinson,  this  is  not  the  portrait  of  my  son, 
nor  of  any  member  of  my  family." 

"I'll  not  take  your  word  for  it,"  cried  Mr. 
Parkinson,  taking,  with  some  roughness,  the 
picture  from  Mr.  Hollingworth.  "  Tell  me, 
sir,  you,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Manners, 
"  whether  he  speaks  the  truth." 

Before  Mr.  Hollingworth  could  prevent 
him  he  thrust  the  picture  into  Mr.  Manners' 
hand,  who,  gazing  upon  it,  recognised  the 
likeness  of  his  nephew,  Mark  Inglefield. 
Mr.  Manners  and  Mr.  Hollingworth  ex- 
changed meaning  glances. 

"  My  friend  speaks  truly,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "and  you  might  have  believed  him 
without  appealing  to  me.  This  is  not  his 
son." 

"  What  infamous  plot  is  here  ?  "  cried  Mr. 
Parkinson. 

"None  of  our  making,  Mr.  Parkinson," 
said  Mr.  Hollingworth.  "  "With  all  my  heart 
I  sympathise  with  you." 

"  I  want  none  of  your  sympathy,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "  I  want  justice,  and  I  will  have 
it.  Whoever  this  man  is,  I  will  drag  him 
into  the  light."  In  his  passion  he  turned 
from  one  to  the  other  with  furious  looks. 

"You  cannot  blame  the  innocent,"  said 
Mr.  HoUingworth,  pointing  to  a  picture  on 
the  wall.  "  That  is  my  son,  Mr.  Parkinson. 
You  can  trace  no  resemblance  between  the 
portraits." 

"  No,  they  are  not  the  same  man.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  mystery  1  It  shall 
not  remain  a  mystery  long — I  swear  it." 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  this  interview 
should  be  prolonged  ?"  said  Mr.  Hollingworth. 
"  If  you  doubt  my  word,  and  that  of  my 
friend,  you  can  set  your  doubt  at  rest  by 
looking  at  the  illustrated  papers  this  week, 
in  which  the  portrait  of  my  son,  a  newly- 
elected  Member  of  Parliament,  will  appear. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  deceive  you.  I  make  this  pro- 
mise to  you,  Mr.  Parkinson.  If  you  prove 
the  portrait  to  be  that  of  my  son — who  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  your  daughter  is  to  you — and 
if  he  has  done  your  child  wrong,  he  shall 
make  her  the  only  reparation  in  the  power 
of  an  honourable  man." 

"  I  hold  you  to  your  word,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "and  if  I  have  been  mistaken,  I 
ask  your  pardon.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing more  for  me  to  say.     I  am  not  blind ; 


I  have  watched  the  faces  of  you  gentlemen, 
and  I  believe  you  know  who  this  person  is. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  belief,  as  I  am  in 
the  other,  according  to  you.  Will  you  tell 
me  if  I  am  right  or  wrong  ? " 

Mr.  Hollingworth  made  a  deprecatory 
motion  with  his  hand  which  the  injured 
father  construed  into  a  refusal.  Mr.  Man- 
ners was  motionless. 

"  Very  well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, with  a  gesture,  half-despairing,  half- 
scornful,  "  I  will  take  your  silence  for  what 
it  is  worth.  But  listen  to  me.  There  appears 
to  be  a  double  villainy  in  this  affair,  and  it 
shall  be  brought  to  light.  In  my  daughter's 
belief,  the  name  of  the  man  who  betrayed 
her  is  Richard  Hollingworth;  and  if  your 
son's  name  has  been  so  used  it  has  been  used 
for  a  vile  purpose,  and  your  honour  is  con- 
cerned as  well  as  my  own — if  you  will  excuse 
a  common  working  man  for  speaking  of  his 
honour." 

"Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  said  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth gently,  "surely  you  will  not  do 
me  a  further  injustice  ! " 

"It  is  far  from  my  wish,  sir,  but  it  is 
natural — perhaps  you  will  admit  it — that 
words  should  escape  me  for  which  I  ought 
not  to  be  held  strictly  accountable.  Again  I 
ask  your  pardon.  You  have  met  me  fairly, 
and  I  thank  you  for  it.  That  is  all,  I  think." 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  said  Mr. 
Hollingworth,  holding  out  his  hand.  "There 
are  reasons  why  I  should  say  nothing  further 
at  present.  I  will  make  a  point  of  calling 
upon  you  and  your  daughter,  with  my  son, 
if  you  will  permit  me.  And  if  I  can  in  any 
way  befriend  you " 

"You  can  in  one  way,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "  and  in  one  way  only ;  by  help- 
ing me  unmask  this  villain  and  bringing  him 
to  justice.  He  has  ruined  my  daughter's 
life,  and  I  will  ruin  his  if  it  is  in  my  power 
— ay,  I  will,  though  it  cost  me  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood.     Good-night,  sir." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  stopped  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Manners. 

"One moment, "said  that  gentleman;  "your 
visit  here  is  at  an  end,  and  mine  is  nearly 
so.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  waiting 
for  me  below  for  two  or  three  minutes  ?  I 
wish  to  speak  privately  with  you." 

"Will  it  serve  any  good  purpose?"  de- 
manded Mr.  Parkinson. 

"  It  may,"  replied  Mr.  Manners.  "  There 
are  other  wrongs  than  yours." 

"  I  don't  dispute  it.  But  I  am  concerned 
only  in  my  own.  Excuse  me  for  speaking 
ro-ughly." 
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"I  excuse  you  readily,  and  may  perhaps 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  you.  Other 
persons  Avhom  you  honour  may  also  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  that  what  you  had  to 
say  to  this  gentleman  was  said  in  my  pre- 
sence. Let  this  assurance  content  you,  and 
give  me  the  favour  of  your  company  when 
you  leave  this  house." 

"  I'll  do  so,  sir.  I  seem  to  be  struggling 
in  a  net.  A  little  mystery  more  or  less 
won't  matter  much." 

With  a  rough  bow,  in  which  there  was 
some  native  grace  of  manner  which  well  be- 
came him  in  his  grief  and  perplexity,  he  left 
the  room.  The  two  gentlemen,  being  alone, 
waited  each  for  the  other  to  speak ;  but  the 
silence  was  soon  broken. 

"The  man's  tale  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Holling- 
worth  ;  "of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
I  will  not  rashly  commit  myself  to  what  may 
be  an  act  of  injustice.  It  remains  for  your 
nephew,  Mr.  Inglefield,  to  clear  himself  from 
the  foul  charge.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  he  has 
played  the  part  of  an  infamous  scoundrel  in 
the  use  he  has  made  of  my  son's  name  ;  it  is 
conduct  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  Why, 
he  might  have  ruined  my  lad  only  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  public  career !  If  you  were 
in  my  place,  with  an  only  son,  upon  whom 
all  your  hopes  were  set — for,  although  he 
has  a  sister,  a  girl  counts  for  very  little — 
would  you  overlook  an  act  so  base  ? " 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Manners.  A  sharp 
pang  had  passed  through  him  at  Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth's  reference  to  an  only  son.  He 
thought  of  Kingsley,  with  his  bright,  inge- 
nuous face,  with  his  eager  voice  and  simple, 
loving  ways,  with  his  clear  ideas  of  duty  and 
honour.  Yes,  even  duty,  which  in  the  years 
that  were  gone,  he  had  accused  Kingsley  of 
forgetting  and  neglecting,  crept  into  his 
mind  side  by  side  with  honour.  A  rash  act 
to  marry  without  a  father's  consent,  against 
a  father's  wishes,  but  Kingsley  was  ever  rash 
and  impulsive,  but  never  in  a  dishonourable 
direction — never  !  And  the  step  being  taken, 
he  did  not  flinch  from  its  consequences.  He 
had  thrown  in  his  hard  fortune  with  the 
woman  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  faith, 
and  had  not  for  one  instant  wavered  in  the 
course  he  had  believed  it  was  right  to  follow. 
Would  his  nephew,  Mark  Inglefield,  have 
stood  so  unflinchingly  firm ;  would  he  have 
withstood  temptation  as  Kingsley  had  done  ? 
Mentally  he  surveyed  the  two  men,  and  a 
sound  like  a  groan  escaped  his  lips. 

"  Have  I  pained  you  by  my  decision  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Hollingworth  in  a  solicitous 
tone. 


"No  ;  it  is  just.  My  thoughts  were  upon 
another  matter." 

The  sadness  of  his  voice  impressed  Mr. 
Hollingworth,  and  he  remembered  that  Mr. 
Manners  had  an  only  son,  whom  he  had  cast 
off*  for  disobedience.  This  remembrance 
came  to  him  now  with  strange  significance. 
Mr.  Parkinson  had  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Manners,  and  had  described  her  as  an 
angel  of  goodness.  Was  it  possible  that  some 
close  relation  existed  between  these  two  who 
bore  the  same  name  ^ 

"You  had  a  son,"  he  ventured  to  say. 

"Yes,  I  had  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
"who  disappointed  and  disobeyed  me." 

"  Children  have  no  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifices  parents  make  for  them.  I  am  sorry 
for  you ;  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  him 
but  for  a  reference  made  by  the  man  who 
has  just  left  us." 

"Yes;  he  spoke  of  a  Mrs.  Manners.  The 
name  is  not  a  common  one,  and  it  may 
be "  He  broke  off"  here.  "Mr.  Hol- 
lingworth, it  is  not  correct  for  me  to  say 
that  my  son  disobeyed  me,  and  you  must 
not  suppose  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  dis- 
honourable action.     He  was  incapable  of  it." 

"Is  he  living  still? "asked  Mr.  Holling- 
worth, laying  his  hand  sympathisingly  on 
his  guest's  shoulder. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  him  for  years.  We  will  not  pursue  the 
subject;  it  is  too  painful,  and  I  am  waited 
for  below.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Inglefield 
your  best  course  will  be  to  see  or  write  to 
him.  There  need  be  no  disguise.  I  myself 
shall  speak  to  him,  and  shall  mention  names 
plainly." 

"I  will  write  to  him  to-night;  he  must 
know  at  once  that  his  visits  here  are  at  an 
end  unless  he  has  been  maligned." 

Mr.  Manners  found  Mr.  Parkinson  waiting 
for  him  in  the  street. 

"I  could  not  stop  in  the  house,"  he  said, 
"  there  is  something  about  it  that  sufi'ocates 
me." 

"  I  intended  to  ask  you  to  walk  with  me 
to  mine,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"I  will  walk  with  you,  but  I  refuse  to 
enter  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Parkinson  roughly. 
"You  are,  of  course,  a  rich  man." 

"Yes,  I  am  rich." 

"  I  am  poor,  and  I  will  keep  my  place.  It 
would  be  better  for  all  of  us  if  every  man 
did  the  same.  We  can  talk  in  the  streets. 
It  will  serve  some  good  purpose,  you  said. 
I  ask  nothing  for  myself,  mind,  nothing  but 
justice." 

"In  the  sad  story  you  have  told,"  said 
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Mr.  Manners,  "  you  spoke  of  a  woman  who 
was  kind  to  your  daughter." 

"  I  did,  and  what  I  said  of  her  is  tnie. 
She  is  an  angel  of  goodness,  and  she  saved 
my  daughter  hody  and  soul.  See  here,  sir. 
I  am  not  a  church-going  man,  and  I  hate 
sanctimonious  people,  but  I  am  not  a  heathen 
either.  There's  some  kind  of  a  Power  that 
made  the  world  and  sent  us  into  it  for  some 
purpose.  I  often  wonder  what,  when  I  think 
of  things.  And  there's  a  Hereafter,  and  I'm 
glad  to  know  it.  I'll  tell  you  why  I'm  glad. 
Because,  if  that  scoundrel  that  ruined  m}^ 
daughter  escapes  his  punishment  here — and 
I'll  do  my  best  that  he  shan't — but  if  he  does 
escape  it  here,  he'll  meet  it  there  !  That's  a 
satisfaction  to  me,  and  the  thought  of  it  will 
make  me  religious.  I'll  go  to  church  next 
Sunday." 

"My  object  in  speaking  to  you  now,"  said 
Mr.  Manners,  "is  to  obtain  information  of 
Mrs.  Manners.  I  gathered  from  what  you 
said  that  she  is  poor." 

"  Very  poor,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  "  and 
that  stands  to  her  credit  here,  and  '11  stand 
to  her  credit  in  the  next  world — if  there's 
any  justice  there.'^ 

"In  what  way  does  it  stand  to  her 
credit?" 

Mr.  Parkinson  stopped  suddenly  to  look 
at  Mr.  Manners'  face,  upon  which  the  light 
of  a  street  lamp  was  shining. 

"You  are  asking  close  questions,"  he  said, 
"  and  I'm  getting  suspicious  of  people." 

"  You  are  suspicious  of  me  1 " 

"  Put  it  as  you  like.  You  don't  know  me, 
and  never  heard  of  me  before  to-night,  and  I 
don't  suppose  you  care  a  brass  farthing 
whether  you  ever  hear  of  me  again.  I  never 
saw  you  before  to-night,  and  I  don't  know 
your  name  even,  so  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.  You're  in  the  light,  you  see,  and  I'm 
in  the  dark,  and  here  we  are  talking  together 
confidentially,  with  the  difference  that  you 
know  what  you're  talking  about  and  I  don't. 
Stop  a  bit ;  I  see  you  want  to  speak,  but  I 
must  work  off  my  reel  first.  I  don't  care 
for  interruptions.  You've  heard  me  tell 
my  story;  you've  got  in  your  mind  my 
name,  and  my  girl's  name  and  shame,  like- 
wise the  name  of  the  man  I'd  take  by  the 


throat  if  he  stood  before  me  now  and  I  knew 
it.  Likewise  the  name  of  the  angel  woman 
who  saved  her,  and  who'd  stand  by  her,  I'll 
take  my  oath  on  it,  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  hounding  her  and  throwing  mud 
at  her.  Likely  as  not  you're  a  friend  of  the 
scoundrel  that's  brought  this  upon  us.  I  saw 
something  in  your  face  that  makes  me  sure 
now  he's  not  a  stranger  to  you.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  so-called ;  you're  another.  I've 
only  got  your  word  for  it  that  the  talk  you're 
having  with  me  is  for  a  good  purpose.  It 
may  be  for  a  bad  one.  I've  no  call  to  trust 
you  that  I  can  see.     Give  me  a  reason." 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  you  for  your  sus- 
picion of  me.     My  name  is  Manners." 

"  Oh !    And  is  the  woman  I'd  die  to  serve 
I  a  connection  of  yours  ?  " 
I      "  She  may  be.     It  is  to  ascertain  whether 
;  she  is  that  I  am  questioning  you  now." 

"  For  a  good  purpose,  you  said  ? " 

"What  I  said  I  mean." 

"Let  me  have  another  look  at  you." 

Again  they  stopped,  and  again  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Mr.  Manners' 
face.  He  was  to  some  extent  apparently 
satisfied. 

"  Go  ahead,"  he  said. 

"You  said,"  resumed  Mr.  Manners  steadily, 
"  that  her  being  poor,  very  poor,  stands  to 
her  credit  here,  and  will  stand  to  her  credit 
in  another  world,  and  I  asked  in  what  way." 

"All  right.  You've  got  a  clear  head  on 
you.  In  this  way.  She's  got  nothing  to 
gain  by  it.  What  she  does  is  done  out  of 
pure  goodness — not  only  what  she's  done  for 
me  and  my  girl,  but  what  she  does  for 
every  one  who's  in  trouble.  There  isn't  a 
face  that  don't  light  up  when  she  comes  by ; 
there  isn't  a  lodging,  the  commonest  you  can 
think  of,  that  isn't  brightened  when  she 
opens  the  door.  If  she  was  to  die  to-morrow 
— the  good  Lord  forbid  that  she  should !  but 
I'm  putting  it  that  way  to  make  it  plain  to 
you — if  she  was  to  die  to-morrow,  there'd  be 
hundreds  of  us,  men,  women,  and  children, 
who'd  follow  her  to  the  grave,  and  know 
that  they'd  lost  a  friend  that  could  never  be 
replaced.  There  would  be  no  monej^  to  pay 
for  a  stone,  but  she'd  have  one  in  our  hearts. 
God  Almighty  bless  her  and  hers  ! " 
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By  AECHDEACON  FARRAE,  D.D. 


T  SHALL  in  this  paper  say  a  few  words 
-*-  about  Christian  Assemblies.  We  meet 
Sunday  by  Sunday  for  Christian  gatherings 
in  the  capital  of  an  island  which,  in  the  days  of 
Early  Christianity,  was  regarded  as  the  very 
end  of  the  earth;  a  capital  immeasurably 
larger,  of  an  empire  immeasurably  more 
powerful,  than  the  then  greatest  kingdom  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  fact  that  we  thus 
worship  Christ  nearly  two  thousand  years 
after  His  nativity,  in  the  Christian  city  of  a 
world  in  which  one  person  in  every  four  is  a 
professed  Christian,  is  in  itself  a  stupendous 
witness  to  the  power  and  divine  origin  of 
Christianity ;  and  it  should  not  be  without 
interest  to  us  to  glance  back  at  the  views 
and  customs  of  those  far-ofi'  worshippers 
from  whom  we  have  inherited  our  ancestral 
faith. 

1.  At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  perse- 
cuted Christians,  often  a  mere  handful  of 
slaves  and  artisans,  worshipped  anywhere — 
wherever  they  could ;  in  the  shop  of  the 
tent-maker ;  in  the  upper  room  of  the  fisher- 
man; in  the  gloomy  catacomb;  in  the  sea- 
worn  cave.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  this.  They  knew  that  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They 
knew  that  true  pra^^er  would  make  a  floor  of 
mud  sacred  as  the  burning  crags  of  Sinai. 
When  Celsus,  the  pagan  philosopher,  taunted 
the  Christians  with  possessing  neither  temple 
nor  image,  Origen  replied  that  they  needed 
no  temple  because  Christ  was  their  living 
temple,  and  no  image  because  every  real 
Christian  was  such  an  image  of  Him  as  no 
Phidias  could  make.  In  truth,  the  pagan 
temple  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  there 
is  a  temple  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  stood  against  the  wall ; 
her  parted  lips  were  open  ;  but  we  may  now 
see  what  the  poor  duped  worshippers  could 
not  see,  that  a  tube  ran  into  the  back  of  the 
statue's  head,  and  that,  behind,  a  secret  stair 
led  up  to  it,  and  seated  there  the  false  priest 
muttered  his  lying  oracles.  I  do  not  say 
that  every  heathen  temple  showed  such  gross 
iposture,  but  I  do  say  that  the  whole  con- 
jption  of  pagan  worship  was  radically  dif- 
jrent  from  that  of  Christian.  Their  temples 
^ere  small;  they  were  for  the  priest,  and 
^r  the  individual;  the  presence  of  the  god 
withdrawn  from  view  in  his  secret  cell ; 


there  was  no  real  worship;  no  public  prayer; 
no  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the 
spiritual  emotion. 

2.  Even  the  service  of  the  Jewish  temple 
resembled  but  remotely  the  ideal  of  Christian 
worship.  It  had  been  for  ages  predominantly 
a  place  of  sacrifice,  and  its  inner  court  swam, 
like  some  vast  shambles,  in  the  blood  of 
victims.  The  Christian  churches  are  hardly 
ever  called  "  temples "  even  in  metaphor. 
The  true  temples  of  Christ  were  the  bodies 
of  individual  Christians;  temples  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  who  doth  prefer  "  before  all 
temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure."  The 
holiness  of  the  early  Christians  was  not  in 
the  place,  not  in  the  building,  but  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  faithful.  ^  They  were  an 
ecclesia,  an  assembly,  a  brotherhood  united 
from  first  to  last  in  one  common  act  of  joyful 
adoration. 

3.  But  when  Christians  became  more  nu- 
merous, and  their  faith  more  publicly  recog- 
nised, their  first  great  public  places  of  wor- 
ship were  the  Basilicas  or  halls  of  justice, 
which  diff'er  in  no  material  respects  from  our 
ordinary  churches  to  this  day.  They  had 
their  apse,  used  as  a  chancel  for  the  clergy 
and  choir ;  their  two  aisles  or  wings  ;  their 
nave,  or  "  ship,''  type  of  the  ark  of  Christ's 
Church.  All  was  visible,  all  were  equal ;  the 
greatest  Emperor  present  was  but  "this  man," 
the  loftiest  Queen  but  "  this  woman."  If  the 
clergy  sat  apart  in  the  chancel,  or  within  the 
altar  rails,  it  was  not  because  they  were  re- 
garded as  in  any  way  superior  to  the  congre- 
gation, but  because  they  were  the  ordained 
representatives  of  the  congregation  to  con- 
duct their  worship,  and  to  minister  to  them 
in  sacred  things. 

4.  Let  us  glance  together  at  some  of  our 
early  notices  of  Christian  worship,  and  see 
what  we  can  learn  from  them.  Of  the  New- 
Testament  I  will  not  now  speak,  because  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  turn  for  yourselves  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  there  to  read  of 
the  assembly  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem 
when  those  humble  brows  were  mitred  with 
Pentecostal  flame ;  of  St.  Paul's  sermons  at 
Antioch,  at  Lystra,  at  Athens  ;  of  his  account 
of  the  strange  and  disturbed  gatherings  in 
turbulent  Corinth,  with  their  love-feasts  and 
their  manifestations  of  "the  tongue;"  of  what 
St.  James  says  about  the  loss,  even  then,  of  the 
sense  of  equality  in  Christ;  of  those  heavenly 
assemblies  in  the  Apocalypse  which  reflected 
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the  order  and  the  rapture  of  the  earthly- 
worship.  But  leaving  the  New  Testament, 
our  first  glimpse  is  in  the  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  of  Pliny,  a  heathen  man  of 
letters,  who  was  Governor  of  Bithynia  in 
A.D.  112.  He  tells  us  there  that  the  humble 
men  and  women  assembled  before  dawn  and 
sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  God,  and  joined 
again  after  dark  in  a  common,  innocent,  and 
simple  feast ;  that  the  oaths  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  in  these  meetings  were  not 
oaths  of  malice  or  crime,  but  oaths  that 
they  would  keep  the  law  of  God,  and  love 
their  neighbours  as  themselves. 

The  glimpse  is  but  swift  and  slight ;  yet 
it  shows  us  how  even  then,  in  that  remote 
province,  the  worship  of  Christians  was 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  fraternity — 
by  holy  sincerity  and  fervent  song ;  and 
how  the  centre  of  it  all  was  Christ. 

5.  The  next  glimpse  which  we  get  is  from 
Justin  Martyr,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  about  A.D.  160.  He  says  that  the 
brethren  assembled  to  offer  hearty  prayer  for 
themselves  and  for  all  men ;  that,  having 
learned  the  truth,  they  may  now  keep  it  as 
good  citizens  and  faithful  men.  "  Having 
ended  the  prayer,"  he  says,  "  we  salute  one 
another  with  a  kiss  of  peace.  There  is  then 
brought  to  the  presiding  brother  bread  and 
a  cup  of  wine  and  water;  and  he,  taking 
them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father 
of  the  Universe,  through  the  name  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  offers  thanks 
for  our  being  counted  worthy  to  receive 
these  things  at  His  hands.  And  when  he 
has  ended  all  the  people  say  Amen.  Then 
the  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  present  the 
bread  and  wine  and  water,  and  to  those  who 
are  absent  they  carry  away  a  portion.  And 
this  is  called  among  us  '  the  Eucharist.'  And 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;  and  the  wealthy  among  us  help 
the  needy ;  and  for  all  the  supply  of  our 
daily  needs  we  bless  the  Maker  of  all  through 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Do  we  not  here  again  find  the 
same  characteristics  ? — prayer,  joy,  simplicity, 
charity,  the  central  thought  of  Christ ) 

6.  The  next  glimpse  which  we  get  is  from 
the  African  Apologist  Tertullian,  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  "  We  are,"  he 
says,  "a  body  knit  together  by  common  re- 
ligious profession,  by  unity  of  discipline,  by 
common  hope.  We  meet  as  a  congregation 
that  offering  up  prayer  to  God  as  with  united 
force  we  may  wrestle  with  Him  in  our  sup- 
plications. In  this  violence  God  delights. 
We  pray,  too,  for  all  who  are  in  authority. 


for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  for  the  pre- 
valence of  peace.  We  read  our  sacred  writ- 
ings for  warning  or  reminiscence.  With  the 
sacred  words  we  nourish  our  faith,  we  ani- 
mate our  hope,  we  make  our  confidence  more 
steadfast,  and  by  God's  precepts  we  confirm 
good  habits.  In  the  same  place  exhorta- 
tions, rebukes,  censures  are  administered. 
Our  monthly  offertories  are  given  to  bury 
the  dead,  to  support  the  poor,  to  maintain 
the  sick,  to  relieve  the  orphans,  to  help  the 
persecuted.  We  love  each  other,  and  call 
each  other  brethren.  At  our  simple  and 
temperate  love-feasts  we  sing  hymns  as  best 
we  can  to  God;  we  open  and  close  with 
prayer."  Here  again  do  we  not  see  the  same 
characteristics  of  charity  and  simplicity ;  the 
same  mixture  of  prayer.  Scripture,  and  sacred 
song? 

7.  There  is  a  touching  proof  of  the  depth  of 
feeling  which  existed  in  the  Christian  con- 
gregations, and  of  the  sympathy  which  reigned 
between  teachers  and  their  people,  in  a  story 
of  Origen.  Origen  in  the  third  century  was 
by  far  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  age,  and 
he  had  been  driven  by  episcopal  envy  from 
his  native  town  Alexandria  about  the  year 
228.  He  had  been  asked  to  preach  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  getting  up  he  read  the  words  of 
Psalm  1.  16,  17,  "But  unto  the  wicked,  saith 
God,  Why  dost  thou  take  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth,  seeing  that  thou  hatest  to  be  re- 
formed, and  hast  cast  my  words  behind  thee  V 
He  was  a  holy  man,  but  as  he  rose  to  speak, 
in  the  utter  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and  the  sense 
of  human  ingratitude  and  injustice,  he  sud- 
denly burst  into  a  storm  of  tears  and  sobs, 
and  was  unable  to  proceed.  The  congrega- 
tion felt  for  him,  and  with  him,  and  as  the 
sense  of  imperfection  came  over  them  they, 
too,  wept  and  sobbed  with  him,  and  for  some 
time  the  service  could  not  proceed. 

8.  If  we  come  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  when  Christianity  had  become 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  we  shall  find,  in- 
deed, great  changes,  yet  the  essential  spirit 
remains  the  same. 

For  instance,  in  the  fourth  century^  we  may 
see  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  great  basilica  of 
Milan,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  people, 
gathered  there  day  and  night  to  protect  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  Arian  Empress  Jus- 
tina  ;  and  to  dispel  the  weariness  of  that  long 
watch  we  may  see  him  teaching  them  the 
antiphonal  singing  and  the  Latin  hymns, 
which  have  continued  to  add  for  centuries 
to  the  joy  of  worship.  Or  we  may  see  him, 
in  the  year  390,  meeting  the  great  Emperor 
Theodosius  at  the  door  of  the  basiKca,  and 
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refusing  to  admit  him  until  he  has  openly  ex- 
pressed his  penitence  for  the  brutal  massacre 
of  Thessalonica.  And  when  Theodosius  is 
admitted  we  may  see  him  lay  aside  his  purple 
and  his  diadem,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground  in  the  sight  of  all  his  people,  smiting 
upon  his  breast  with  tears,  and  crying,  "  My 
soul  cleaveth  to  the  dust :  oh  !  God,  quicken 
Thou  me  according  to  Thy  word."  How  had 
Christianity  grown  before  such  a  scene  could 
have  been  possible  !  Theodosius  was  an  irre- 
sponsible autocrat,  invested  with  almost  su- 
perhuman dignity,  the  foremost  man  in  all 
the  world ;  but  the  Christian  bishop  stands 
undaunted  before  him  as  his  personified  con- 
science. The  might  of  his  unarmed  weak- 
ness became  irresistible,  because  it  is  clothed 
as  with  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  the  im- 
perial hands  which  had  reddened  themselves 
with  innocent  blood  are  impotent  to  strike. 
The  emperor  was  absolved  ;  he  mounted  the 
chancel  steps  to  offer  his  gift,  and  then  seated 
himself  among  the  clergy  in  the  chancel. 
Instantly  Ambrose  sent  a  deacon  to  say  to 
him,  "  The  purple  robe  makes  emperors,  not 
priests,"  and  that  his  seat  of  honour  was 
below  the  chancel  steps ;  and  Theodosius  rose 
to  purer  grandeur  by  at  once,  and  humbly, 
taking  the  lower  room.  How  often  has  the 
scene  been  repeated  !  When  our  Henry  II. 
suffered  himself  to  be  scourged  by  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
k  Becket ;  when  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  stood 
shivering  in  the  snow  before  the  castle-gate 
of  Pope  Gregory  at  Canossa ;  when  at  Venice 

"  Barbarossa  took  Ms  mantle  off, 
1^  And,  kneeling,  on  his  neck  received  the  foot 

WL,  Of  the  proud  pontiff." 

Yes  ;  for  did  not  He  say — of  whose 
words  every  jot  and  tittle  must  be  fulfilled — 
"  Ye  shall  stand  before  kings  and  shall  not 
be  ashamed." 

9.  Or  going  to  the  Eastern  Church  we  may 
watch  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in  his  church, 
which  he  has  called  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
surrection, because  in  it  he  has  revived  the 
doctrine    of  the  Blessed  Trinity.      He   has 
described   for  us  the  aspect  of  his   Church 
brilliantly  lighted  for  an  evening  service.    He 
is  himself  seated,  but  seated  in  all  humility, 
on  the  bishop's  throne  ;  the  elders  and  chief 
members  of  the  congregation  sit  a  little  be- 
low him ;  the  deacons  and  singers  are  there 
.  in  their  white  robes ;  the  people,  like  a  swarm 
>  of  bees,  struggle  with  each  other  to  get  places 
I  nearest  to  the  chancel,  and  even  cling  to  its 
:  gates,  as  they  throng  to  hear  him  out  of  the 
I  streets  and  markets ;   the  holy  virgins  and 
noble  women  listen  to  him  with  deep  atten- 


tion from  the  galleries,  as  with  powerful  voice 
and  ardent  soul  he  preaches  to  them  now  on 
theology,  now  on  practice,  while  some  stormed, 
and  some  fretted,  and  some  were  plunged  in 
meditation ;  and  the  whole  congregation  re- 
sembled a  tumultuous  sea  until  his  words 
began  to  work  upon  their  souls,  and 

"  he  called 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  fell." 

10.  Or  let  us  visit  the  great  Church  of 
Caesarea,  inCappadocia,  in  the  fourth  century. 
A  humble  Syrian  wanderer,  a  poor  pilgrim, 
whom  none  recognise  as  the  great  preacher 
and  poet  Ephraem  Syrus,  has  had  a  dream  in 
which  a  voice  said  to  him,  "  Rise,  Ephraem, 
and  feed  on  thoughts."  "  Where  shall  I  find 
them.  Lord  V  he  asked.  "Go  to  my  house," 
said  the  voice,  "  and  you  shall  find  a  royal 
vase  (Paa-iKuov  ayyos)  full  of  the  nourish- 
ment that  thou  needest."  He  went  to  the 
church,  and,  from  the  vestibule,  saw  a  bishop 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  on  whose  shoulders, 
to  his  excited  fancy,  there  seemed  to  sit  a 
snow-white  dove.  Then  he  understood  that 
he  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  great 
Basil.  "  I  saw  him,"  he  says,  "  this  vessel  of 
election  standing  in  sight  of  all  his  flock, 
enriched  with  words  majestic  as  precious 
jewels,  and  the  assembly  seemed  to  me  re- 
splendent with  grace."  Transported  with 
enthusiasm,  he  spoke  aloud  his  praises  in 
Syriac,  the  only  language  which  he  knew. 
"Who  is  this?"  asked  the  people.  "It  is 
some  mendicant  come  to  beg  of  the  bishop." 
But  Basil  ordered  him  to  be  led  forward, 
and  after  the  sermon  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  Ephraem  the  celebrated  hermit.  "  I  am 
that  Ephraem,"  said  the  humble  Syrian  saint ; 
and  from  that  time  Basil  and  he  remained 
friends  and  correspondents  for  life. 

11.  Or  take  another  scene  in  the  same 
church.  The  Arian  Emperor  Valens,  in  A.D. 
372,  makes  his  way  to  Caesarea  with  a  strong 
intention  of  deposing  Basil,  and  trying  to  force 
him  to  yield  to  the  heretics.  He  enters  the 
cathedral  with  the  proud  array  of  his  spear- 
men ;  but  no  one  notices  him,  for  they  are  in 
the  mid-tide  of  holy  worship,  pressing  on  each 
other  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  thundering 
forth  the  responsive  verses  of  the  Psalms. 
The  Emperor  takes  his  undistinguished  seat 
among  the  laity.  Looking  up,  he  sees  Basil 
behind  the  altar  facing  the  people,  for  that 
was  the  original  meaning  of  the  so-called 
eastward  position.  The  bishop  with  his  tall 
and  stately  figure  stood  immovable  as  a  statue, 
showing  by  neither  look  nor  sign  that  he  was 
conscious  of  the  Emperor's  presence.      His 
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beard  was  long  and  white,  his  face  thin,  but 
of  noble  lineaments,  his  ardent  gaze  fixed  on 
the  holy  table.  Around  him  in  reverent 
order  stood  his  j^resbyters.  The  fervour  of 
devotion  and  the  beauty  of  holiness  reigned 
throughout  the  assembly,  and  Valens  was  so 
struck  with  awe  that  his  head  swam  and  his 
eyes  grew  dim.  He  came  forward  to  give  his 
offering.  No  presbyter  stepped  out  to  receive 
it.  Would  Basil  accept  it,  or  would  he  put 
him  to  shame  before  the  whole  congregation  1 
Valens  tottered,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
falling,  when  one  of  the  presbyters  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  Basil  accepted  his  oft'er- 
ing. 

1 2.  Or,  again,  I  might  take  you  to  Constan- 
tinople, in  A.D.  399,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius. 
The  all-trusted  and  all-dreaded  minister  of  the 
emperor  for  many  years  has  been  the  quondam 
slave,  Eutropius.  It  is  to  him  that  Chry- 
sostom  has  owed  his  unsought  elevation  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  Constantinople ;  but 
Eutropius  has  been  an  enemy  to  the  Church, 
and  has  been  enraged  with  Chrysostom  be- 
cause he  could  not  force  him  to  abandon  the 
privilege  of  the  Churches  to  give  sanctuary 
to  criminals.  The  all-powerful  minister  was 
suddenly  hurled  down  into  ruin.  He  fled 
into  the  very  Church  of  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  grasped  one  of  the  marble  columns  which 
upheld  the  altar.  Chrysostom  arrived  only 
jugt  in  time  to  save  his  life  by  flinging  over 
him  the  robe  of  his  protection.  "You  shall 
not  slay  Eutropius,"  he  said  to  the  soldiers, 
"  unless  you  first  slay  me."  Next  morning 
the  cathedral  was  filled  with  an  immense 
and  agitated  crowd,  and,  seating  himself  at 
the  lectern,  Chrysostom  ordered  the  curtains 
of  the  sacrarium  to  be  drawn,  and,  pointing 
to  the  fallen  minister  in  all  his  abject  terror 
and  ghastly  paleness,  as  he  grovelled  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  and,  now  addressing  the 
unhappy  suppliant,  now  the  surging  multi- 
tude, poured  forth  an  impassioned  stream 
of  eloquence  on  the  transitoriness  of  earthly 
glory  and  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

13.  In  such  scenes,  taken  from  the  first  four 
centuries,  we  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Christianity  in  its  early  humbleness, 
in  its  later  grandeur,  in  the  simple  beauty  of 
its  holiness,  and  in  the  more  splendid  stateli- 
ness  of  its  power.  The  main  elements  and 
ideas  of  Christian  worship  have  always  been 
the  same.  The  Church  has  ever  been  a  place 
where  all  are  safe  ;  where  all  are  equal ;  where 
all  are  free.  It  has  ever  been  a  place  where 
all  the  worshippers  are  brethren  united   in 


an  act  of  common  worship ;  where  the  Scrip- 
ture lessons  are  meant  to  keep  us  in  constant 
remembrance  of  the  great  eternal  truths  on 
which  our  belief  is  based,  and  from  which  all 
our  conduct  ought  to  spring ;  where  the  ser- 
mons are  meant  to  serve  the  ends  of  reproof, 
and  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ;  where  the  prayers  are  meant  to  be  the 
common  outpouring  of  all  our  hearts  to  God, 
that  He  would  give  us  all  things  that  we 
need  both  for  the  body  and  the  soul ;  where 
the  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs 
are  intended  to  pour  forth  the  joy  and 
gratitude  of  our  hearts  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  things.  I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  imply 
that,  even  in  the  earliest  age.  Christian  wor- 
ship was  ideally  perfect.  All  the  great 
preachers  complain  of  the  inattentiveness, 
the  irreverence,  the  inconsistency  of  their 
congregations.  Origen  tells  us  how  the  wo- 
men used  to  congregate  in  some  remote  part 
of  the  church,  and  chatter  about  their  fami- 
lies and  household  afliiirs.  Chrysostom  com- 
plains that  they  would  often  burst  into  idle 
applause,  which  merely  meant  that  their  ears 
were  tickled,  not  their  hearts  were  touched. 
And  here  is  a  still  more  serious  complaint  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  early  in  the  second 
century.  "  The  disciples  of  Christ,"  he  says, 
"  ought  to  be  as  praiseworthy  in  their  whole 
conduct  as  they  appear  in  church.  But 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  that,  with  the  place, 
they  change  their  habits  and  their  manners, 
just  as  the  sea  anemone  changes  its  colour 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  to  which 
it  clings.  As  soon  as  they  leave  the  church 
they  lay  aside  the  spiritual  demeanour  which 
they  there  put  on,  and  become  like  the 
multitude  with  whom  they  live.  They  who 
profess  to  know  the  Word  of  God  leave  it 
behind  them  in  the  place  where  they  heard 
it."  So  early  was  there  the  peril  of  a  mere 
Church  observance,  of  a  mere  Sunday  reli- 
gion; of  idle  semblance  of  devotion  which 
did  not  touch  the  heart  or  sway  the  conduct, 
but  was  put  on  and  ofl"  with  perfect  hypocrisy 
like  an  ornamental  dress. 

14.  If  we  desire  practical  lessons  they  lie 
abundantly  on  the  surface  of  these  scenes. 
They  show  that  Christianity  when  it  is  sin- 
cere is  a  threefold  power — ^^a  power  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  world  stronger  than 
emperors  or  armies  ;  a  power  in  the  heart  of 
man  to  make  him  loving,  and  brave,  anc" 
pure ;  the  power  of  God  unto  salvatioi 
But  to  be  this  it  must  be  sincere ;  when 
ceases  to  be  this  it  is  salt  that  has  lost  it 
savour,  fit  only  to  be  trodden  under  foot. 


THEEE  LAY  HYMNISTS  OF   OUE  TIME. 

By   the   REV.   W.    GARRETT   HORDER,   Editor   of    "The   Poet's   Bible,"  etc. 
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^HE  late  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  to  whom  we 
■^  owe  "  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  and  other 
fine  poems,  in  his  Autobiography,  speaking  of 
the  present  age,  says,  "I  do  not  believe  that  in 
any  country  or  any  time  there  have  been  so 
many  with  a  genuine  gift  of  inborn  poetic 
genius."  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  many 
of  the  so-called  minor  poets  of  our  time,  if 
their  lot  had  been  cast  in  an  earlier  and  less 
critical  age,  would  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  High  Priests  of  Sons:.  Perhaps  when  as^e 
XVII-41 


has  mellowed  their  song  or  distance  lent  en- 
chantment to  it,  they  will  be  admitted  to 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  a  temple  in  which  they 
are  now  kept  by  popular  estimate  only  in  the 
outer  courts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  careful 
observer  of  poetic  literature  can  fail  to  be 
struck  not  only  by  the  prevalence  of  an  in- 
born poetic  genius,  but  also  by  the  mastery 
of  poetic  forms  which  is  so  common  a  feature 
of  our  day.  Both  of  these  have  exerted  a  deep 
influence  on  the  hymnody  of  our  age,  and 
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have  given  to  it  a  more  poetic  type  and  a  more 
artistic  form  than  that  of  earlier  times;  whilst, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  another  result 
to  be  noted,  namely,  that  hymn-writing  has 
not  been  confined  in  our  day,  as  in  earlier 
ones,  to  the  members  of  a  priestly  or  clerical 
order,  but  is  often  the  chosen  work  of  devout  ■ 
laymen.  It  is  rare  in  earlier  times  to  come 
across  hymns  by  men  not  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry.  Now  it  is  a  common  occurrence 
for  a  mind  in  which  devoutness  and  poetic 
genius  are  united  to  find  expression  in  hymns. 
I  propose  to  ofi'er  illustration  of  this  in  the 
lives  and  characters  of  three  hymnists — 
George  Eawson,  Francis  Turner  Palgrave, 
and  Thomas  Hornblower  Gill — all  belonging 
to  the  laity,  and  still  happily  spared  to  us, 
although  years  are  gathering  over  their 
heads.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the 
number  even  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
land,  and  still  easier  if  we  were  to  pass  across 
the  Atlantic  to  that  great  country,  the  child 
of  our  own,  which  bids  fair  to  out-distance 
the  parent  in  so  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  likely  to  be  in  its  contributions  to 
the  worship-song  of  the  Church.  All  the 
three  singers  of  whom  I  shall  speak  have, 
with  a  natural  modesty,  courted  obscurity, 
and  thus  little  is  known  of  them  by  the  general 
public.  To  most  even  of  those  who  sing  their 
hymns  they  are,  like  the  nightingale,  recog- 
nised only  through  their  song.  I  have  some 
little  fear  that  they  may  even  be  displeased 
by  this  attempt  to  associate  their  song  with 
their  personality.  My  excuse  must  be  that 
hymns  gain  a  new  interest  when  regarded  in 
the  light  of  their  authorship,  just  as  the  song 
of  the  lark  seems  doubly  sweet  when  we 
discern,  high  in  the  air,  its  wings  beating 
time  to  its  music. 

The  first  of  this  triple  company  of  which 
I  will  speak,  and  I  take  him  first  because 
he  is  the  oldest,  is  George  Rawson.  He  was 
born  in  Park  Square,  Leeds,  June  5,  1807, 
and  is  therefore  eighty-one  years  of  age.  He 
was  educated  at  i5r.  Clunie's  school,  Man- 
chester, and  afterwards  articled  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors  in  Leeds  (Messrs.  Atkinson,  Bol- 
land,  &  Atkinson),  a  profession  he  afterwards 
practised  in  the  same  town.  During  his  life 
there  he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  worshipping  in  East  Parade  chapel, 
under  the  ministry,  first  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ely,  and  afterwards  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Rey- 
nolds, B.A.,  now  the  beloved  president  of  the 
college  at  Cheshunt.  On  Mr.  Rawson's  retire- 
ment from  business  and  removal  to  Clifton, 
he  associated  himself  with  the  church  meet-  ' 
ing  in  Highbury  chapel,  then  ministered  to  I 


by  the  Rev.  David  Thomas,  B.A.,  one  of  the 

finest  and  most  spiritual  preachers  of  modern 
times,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Arnold  Thomas,  M.A.  His  leisure 
hours,  however,  have  been  largely  occupied 
with  meditation  on  sacred  things.  I  am  told 
that  his  Bible  is  neatly  annotated  with  his 
own  devout  musings  as  well  as  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  reading.  But  every 
now  and  then  his  thoughts  on  sacred  themes 
have  found  expression  in  song.  The  first  of 
these  saw  the  light  under  the  signature,  "  A 
Leeds  Layman,"  and  for  a  long  time  he  re- 
fused permission  to  append  his  name  to  his 
hymns,  so  that  they  appeared  anonymously ; 
but  at  last,  what  had  been  before  an  open 
secret  to  the  few,  ceased  to  be  a  secret, 
and  in  nearly  every  hymnal  of  a  truly 
eclectic  character  one,  or  even  more  hymns 
from  his  pen  appeared  with  his  name  ap- 
pended. Still  later,  in  1877,  all  the  hymns 
he  had  then  written  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Hymns,  Verses,  and 
Chants,"  by  George  Rawson.  Quite  recently 
(1885)  a  little  volume  called  "Songs  of 
Spiritual  Thought "  was  issued  by  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society,  containing  a  selection 
of  hymns  from  tbe  former  volume,  together 
with  others  written  since  its  publication.  I 
have  before  me  the  original  volume  with  the 
additions,  in  the  venerable  author's  own  hand- 
writing, of  all  the  hymns  he  has  since  pro- 
duced, together  with  improved  readings  of 
some  of  the  earlier  ones.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
earlier  are  finer  than  the  later  hymns.  The 
best  fruits  are  from  the  tree  of  middle  life. 
Very  rich  and  diversified  they  are.  Indeed, 
diversity  of  style  and  treatment  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  little  volume.  There 
is  an  entire  absence  of  the  monotony  which 
renders  the  collected  hymns  of  so  many  of 
the  earlier  hymnists  unattractive.  Each  hymn 
seems  like  an  idea  which  has  possessed  the 
author's  mind,  and  then  gradually  taken  on 
its  appropriate  dress.  Standing  first  in  the 
volume  are  Mr.  Rawson's  renderings  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Psalms.  Some  of  these  are  but 
variations  from  renderings  by  other  hands. 
There  are  three  versions  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  ;  in  one  of  these,  it  is  evident,  the 
beautiful  one  of  Francis  Rous  in  the  Scotch 
Psalter  is  ringing  in  the  author's  ears. 

Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  148th  Psalm 
must  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
his  version  of  the  same  Psalm  ;  but  Mr.  Raw- 
son's  is  far  the  finer  of  the  two,  indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  grandest  versions  of  a  Psalm  in 
our  English  tongue. 
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*'  Praise  ye  the  Lord !  immortal  quire, 
In  lieavenly  heights  above, 
With  harp  and  voice  and  souls  of  fire, 
Burning  with  perfect  love. 

•*  Shine  to  His  glory,  worlds  of  light! 
Ye  million  suns  of  space, 
Fail'  moons  and  glittering  stars  of  night, 
Runrdng  your  mystic  race  ! 

"  Ye  gorgeous  clouds,  that  deck  the  sky 
With  crystal,  crimson,  gold, 
And  rainbow  arches  raised  on  high, 
The  light  of  light  unfold ! 

*'  Lift  to  Jehovah,  wintry  main, 

Your  grand  white  hands  in  prayer ; 
Still  summer  seas,  in  dulcet  strain 
Mui-mTir  hosannas  there ! 

"  Do  homage,  breezy  ocean  floor, 
"With  many-twinkling  sign ; 
Majestic  calms,  be  hushed  before 
The  Holiness  Divine. 

"  Storm,  lightning,  thunder,  hail  and  snow, 
"Wild  winds  that  keep  His  word, 
With  the  old  mountains  far  below, 
Unite  to  bless  the  Lord. 

"  His  name,  ye  forests,  wave  along ; 
Whisper  it,  every  flower  ; 
Birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  swell  the  song 
That  tells  His  love  and  power. 

•'  And  round  the  wide  world  let  it  roU, 
Whilst  man  shall  lead  it  on  ; 
Join  every  ransomed  human  soul. 
In  glorious  unison ! 

"  Come,  aged  man !  come,  little  child ! 
Youth,  maiden,  peasant,  king- 
To  God  in  Jesus  reconciled. 
Your  hallelujahs  bring ! 

"  The  all-creating  Deity, 

Maker  of  earth  and  heaven ! 
The  great  redeeming  Majesty, 

To  Him  the  praise  be  given !  " 

When  we  pass  from  his  versions  of  certain 
of  the  Psalms  to  his  hymns,  the  work  is,  of 
course,  more  original,  save  in  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  hymn  is  clearly  suggested 
by  one  from  another  author.  This  is  the 
case  with  his  lovely  hymn  full  of  a  quiet 
earnestness,  written  in  1853,  which  begins — 

"  In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day." 

A  poet-artist,  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  benediction  of  John 
Ruskin,  says  that  this  hymn  brought  to  him 
some  of  the  sweet  repose  George  Herbert  is 
wont  to  give. 

"  In  the  dark  and  cloudy  day. 
When  earth's  riches  flee  away, 
And  the  last  hope  will  not  stay, — 
My  Saviour,  comfort  me. 

"  When  the  secret  idol's  gone 
That  my  poor  heart  yearned  upon, 
Desolate,  bereft,  alone, 
My  Saviour,  comfort  me. 

"  Thou  who  wast  so  sorely  tried, 
In  the  darkness  cracified, 
Bid  me  in  Thy  love  confide : 
My  Saviour,  comfort  me. 

"  In  these  hours  of  sad  distress, 
Let  me  know  He  loves  no  less. 
Bid  me  trust  His  faithfulness : 
My  Saviour,  comfort  me. 

'•  Not  unduly  let  me  grieve. 
Meekly  the  kind  stripes  receive, 
Let  me  humbly  still  believe : 
My  Savioiir,  comfort  me. 


"  So  it  shall  be  good  for  me 
Much  afflicted  now  to  be, 
If  thou  wilt  but  tenderly. 
My  Saviour,  comfort  me." 

Beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  not  equal  to  Herrick's 
Litany,  which  surely  must  have  been  in  Mr. 
Rawson's  mind  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
foregoing  hymn.  That  my  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves,  I  append  the  hymn  by 
Herrick  in  full.  It  is  a  curious  illustration, 
out  of  many  which  might  be  given,  of  how 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  are  pathos  and 
humour.  Only  a  selection  is  usually  given 
in  hymnals. 

HIS  LITANY  TO  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

"  In  the  hour  of  my  distress, 
When  temptations  me  oppress. 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

"  When  I  lie  within  my  bed. 
Sick  in  heart  and  sick  in  head, 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

*'  When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep. 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

"  When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope,  but  of  his  fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  his  potion  and  his  piU, 
His  or  none  or  little  skill, 
Meet  for  nothing  but  to  kill, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  passing-bell  doth  toll, 
And  the  furies  in  a  shoal, 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

"  When  the  tapers  now  bum  blue. 
And  the  comforters  are  few, 
And  that  number  more  than  true, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  priest  his  last  hath  prayed, 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said, 
'Cause  my  speech  is  now  decayed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  God  knows  I'm  tossed  about, 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt, 
Yet,  before  the  glass  be  out, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

"  When  the  tempter  me  pursueth 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth, 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth, 
Sweet  Spuit,  comfort  me  ! 

"  When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Eright  mine  ears  and  fright  mine  eyes,' 
And  aU  terrors  me  surprise. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

"  When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed. 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed, 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! " 

Most  akin  in  form  and  spirit  to  the  hymn 
I  have  quoted  is  what  is  perhaps  Mr.  Raw- 
son's  best-known  hymn,  a  Litany  to  the 
Comforter,  of  which,  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel 
says,  "It  is  a  hymn  one  prizes  greatly." 
Indeed,  the  Litany  form  seems  specially 
suited  to  Mr.  Rawson's  genius. 
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"  Come  to  our  poor  nature's  xnght, 
"With  thy  blessed  inward  light, 
Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite  ; 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  We  are  sinful— cleanse  us,  Lord, 
Sick  and  faint— Thy  strength  afford. 
Lost, — until  by  Thee  restored, 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  Orphans  are  our  souls,  and  poor, 
Give  us  fi'om  Tliy  heavenly  store, 
Faith,  love,  joy,  for  evermore, 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  Like  the  dew  Thy  peace  distil ; 
Guide,  subdue  our  wayward  will, 
Things  of  Christ  unfolding  still, 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  Gentle,  awful,  holy  Guest, 
Make  Thy  temple  in  each  breast ; 
There  Thy  presence  be  confessed, 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  With  us,  for  us,  intercede. 
And  with  voiceless  groanings  plead. 
Our  unutterable  need, 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  In  us  '  Abba,  Father,'  cry, 
Earnest  of  the  bliss  on  high  : 
Seal  of  immortality. 
Comforter  Divine. 

"  Search  for  us  the  depths  of  God; 
Upwards  by  the  starry  road, 
iear  us  to  Thy  high  abode, 
Comforter  Divine." 

But  wMlst  Mr.  Rawson  often  owes  his 
inspiration  to  the  hymns  of  previous  writers, 
he  is  far  from  being  a  mere  imitator.  In 
his  writings  we  notice  some  of  the  most 
distinctive  and  original  notes  in  modern 
hymnody.  Themes  and  treatment  are  both 
new  and  quite  his  own.  What  can  be 
finer  or  more  suited  to  the  theme  than 
his  verses  on  Pastor  Robinson's  advice  to 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ?  "  He  charged  us,  if  God 
should  reveal  anything  to  us  by  any  other 
instruments  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive 
it  as  any  truth  by  his  ministry ;  for  he  was 
very  confident  the  Lord  had  more  light  and 
truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy 
Njvord." 

"  We  limit  not  the  trath  of  God, 

To  oiur  poor  reach  of  mind, 
By  notions  of  our  day  and  sect, 

Crude,  partial,  and  confined ; 
No,  let  a  new  and  better  hope 

Within  oiu-  hearts  be  stirred ; 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 

To  break  forth  from  His  word. 

"  Who  dares  to  bind  to  his  dull  sense 

The  oracles  of  heaven. 
For  all  the  nations,  tongues,  and  climes, 

And  aU  the  ages  given ; 
That  universe,  how  much  unknown  I 

That  ocean  unexplored ! 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  liglit  and  truth 

To  break  forth  from  His  word. 

"  Darkling  our  great  forefathers  went 

The  first  steps  of  the  way ; 
'Twas  but  the  dawning,  yet  to  grow 

Into  the  perfect  day. 
And  grow  it  shall ;  our  glorious  Sun 

More  fervid  rays  afford  ; 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 

To  break  forth  from  His  word. 

"  The  valleys  past,  ascending  still. 
Our  souls  would  higher  climb. 
And  Iwik  down  from  supernal  heights 
On  all  the  bygone  time. 


"  Upward  we  press ;  the  air  is  clear, 
And  the  sphere -music  heard ; 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 
To  break  forth  from  His  word. 

"  O  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  send 

Us  increase  from  above ; 
Enlarge,  expand  all  Christian  souls 

To  comprehend  Thy  love ! 
And  make  us  all  go  on  to  know. 

With  nobler  powers  conferred. 
The  Lord  hath  yet  more  light  and  truth 

To  break  forth  from  His  word." 

What  verses  more  appropriate  to  be  sung 
when  a  valiant  soldier  of  Christ  has  finished 
the  fight  and  gone  to  his  reward  than  these  1 — 

"  Captain  and  Saviour  of  the  host 
Of  Christian  chivalry ; 
We  bless  thee  for  our  comrade  ti'ue, 
Now  summoned  up  to  Thee. 

*'  We  bless  thee  for  his  every  step 
In  faithful  following  Thee  ; 
And  for  his  good  fight  fought  so  well. 
And  crowned  with  victory. 

"  We  thank  Thee  that  the  wayworn  sleeps 
The  sleep  in  Jesus  blest ; 
The  pui-ified  and  ransomed  soul 
Hath  entered  into  rest. 

"  We  bless  thee  that  His  humble  love 
Hath  met  with  such  regard : 
We  bless  Thee  for  his  blessedness. 
And  for  his  rich  reward." 

Our  age  is  rich  in  hymns  for  Sunday  even- 
ing. Some  of  our  modern  hymnists,  indeed, 
have  been  happiest  in  their  hymns  for  this 
season.  Its  sacredness  seems  to  have  stirred 
all  their  poetic  power.  For  quiet  tenderness 
and  pathos  the  verses  which  follow  are 
excelled  by  none. 

"  Thou  who  hast  known  the  careworn  breast. 
The  weary  need  of  sleep's  deep  balm. 
Come,  Saviour,  ere  we  go  to  rest. 
And  breathe  around  Thy  perfect  calm. 

"  Thy  presence  gives  us  childlike  trust. 
Gladness  and  hope  without  alloy, 
The  faith  that  triumphs  o'er  the  dust. 
And  gleamings  of  eternal  joy. 

"  Stand  in  our  midst,  dear  Lord,  and  say, 
*  Peace  be  to  you  this  evening  hoiu* ; ' 
Then  all  the  8trugo:les  of  the  day 
Vanish  before  Thy  loving  power. 

"  Blest  is  the  pilgrimage  to  heaven, 
A  little  nearer  every  night ; 
Christ  to  our  earthly  dar£iess  given, 
TiU  in  His  glory  there  is  light." 

Full  of  a  healthy  spiritual  feeling  and  with 
a  metre  and  rhythm  singularly  bright  and 
appropriate  is  the  following  : — 

"  Walking  with  Thee,  my  God, 

Saviour  benign ; 
Daily  confer  on  me 

Converse  divine ; 
Jesus  in  Thee  restored, 
Brother  and  Holy  Lord, 

Let  it  be  mine. 

"  Walking  with  Thee,  my  God, 

Like  as  a  child 
Leans  on  his  father's  strength, 

Crossing  the  wild ; 
And  by  the  way  is  taught 
Lessons  of  holv  thought. 

Faith  undefiled. 
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"  Darkness  and  earthly  mists, 

How  do  they  flee, 
Far  underneath  my  feet. 

Walking  with  Thee : 
Pure  is  that  upper  air, 
Cloudless  the  prospect  there, 

Walking  with  Thee. 

"  Walking  in  reverence 
Humbly  with  Thee, 
Yet  from  all  abject  fear 

Lovingly  free : 
E'en  as  a  friend  with  friend, 
Cheered  to  the  journey's  end. 
Walking  with  Thee. 

"  Then  Thy  companions  here 
Walking  with  Thee, 
Bise  to  a  higher  life. 

Soul  liberty. 
They  are  not  here  to  love, 
But  to  the  home  above. 
Taken  by  Thee. 

"  Gently  translated,  they 

Pass  out  of  sight ; 
Gone !  as  the  morning  stars 

Flee  with  the  night : 
Taken  to  endless  day! — 
So  may  I  fade  away 

Into  thy  light." 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  a  nature 
Mr.  Rawson's  would  be  specially  moved 
by  what  is  certainly  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  of  all  the  services  of  the  Church — 
the  Supper  of  the  Lord — and  some  of  his 
finest  hymns  have  been  written  for  this  holy 
feast  of  remembrance.  The  hymn  by  which 
he  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  is  one  out 
of  many  he  has  written  for  that  service. 
This  has  reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Church  to  which  Mr.  Rawson  belongs, 
and  is  sung  in  churches  widely  severed  from 
his  own  in  their  conception  of  the  ordinance. 
It  appears  in  an  altered,  but  certainly  not 
improved  form  in  "  Church  Hymns."  I  do 
not  like  the  fifth  verse  since  it  points  to  a 
'physical  resurrection  of  the  body,  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture. 

"  By  Christ  redeemed,  in  Christ  restored. 
We  keep  the  memory  adored, 
And  show  the  death  of  our  dear  Lord 
Until  He  come. 

**  His  body,  broken  in  our  stead. 
Is  here,  in  this  memorial  bread. 
And  so  our  feeble  love  is  fed 
Until  He  come. 

"  The  streams  of  His  dread  agony. 
His  life-blood  shed  for  us,  we  see : 
The  wine  shall  teU  the  mystery. 
Until  He  come. 

"  And  thus  that  dark  betrayal -night 
With  the  last  advent  we  unite. 
By  one  blest  chain  of  loving  rite, 
Until  He  come. 

"  Until  the  trump  of  God  be  heard, 
Until  the  ancient  gravw  '*a  f=tirred, 
And  with  the  great  coiiiti;  rntling  word. 
The  Lord  shall  cotiie. 

"  O  blessed  hope !  with  this  elate 
Let  not  our  hearts  be  desolate. 
But  strong  in  faith,  in  patience,  wait 
Until  He  come." 

I  have  already  said  that  his  later  hymns 
lack  the  distinctiveness  and  vigour  of  the 


best  of  his  earlier  ones.  An  exception  must, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  one  hymn, 
likewise  a  Communion  hymn,  which  he  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  in  MS.,  and  which 
appeared  first  of  all  in  my  own  hymnal.  It 
is  intended  for  use  after  the  service. 


"  Like  the  first  disciples 

In  their  strange  glad  hour 
We  have  seen  the  Master 
In  His  risen  power. 

"  In  this  rite  have  owned  Him 
As  the  Christ  adored : 
In  his  living  presence, 
We  have  seen  the  Lord. 

"  O  that  face  of  suflfering. 
Wounded  hands  and  side, 
Say  to  each — '  I  loved  thee, 
And  for  thee  I  died.' 

"  Hear  His  voice  of  triumph, 
Death's  dark  reign  is  o'er, 
*  I  am  He  that  liveth, . 
Liveth  evermore. 

"  •  My  death  hath  redeemed  you. 
Now  for  you  I  live, 
Uttermost,  eternal. 
Is  the  love  I  give. 

*• '  Lo !  I'm  with  you  always 
TiU  the  ages  cease.' 
Lord,  we  rest  believing ; 
Lord,  in  Thee  is  peace." 

The  following  hymn,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  either  of  Mr.  Rawson's  collections, 
written  after  he  had  passed  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
the  normal  term  of  human  life,  is  of  great 
interest,  as  revealing  the  quiet  restful  spirit 
of  their  venerable  author. 

"  At  evening  time— when  day  is  done. 
Life's  little  day  is  near  its  close, 
And  all  the  glare  and  heat  are  gone. 
And  gentle  dews  foretel  repose ; 
To  crown  my  faith  before  the  night,— 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light ! 

*'  At  evening  time— when  labour's  past, 
Though  storms  and  toUs  have  marred  my  day,, 
Mercy  has  tempered  every  blast,— 
And  love  and  hope  have  cheered  the  way ; 
Now  let  the  parting  hour  be  bright, — 
At  evening  time  let  there  be  light  1 

"  God  doth  send  light  at  evening  time, 
And  bid  the  fears,  the  doubtings  flee ; 
I  trust  His  promises  subHme ! 
His  glory  now  is  risen  on  me ! 
His  full  salvation  is  in  sight,— 
At  evening  time,  there  now  is  light." 

Such  hymns  as  these  are  likely  to  hold  a 
permanent  place  in  the  hymnody  of  the 
churches  in  which  they  are  already  used, 
and  to  find  their  way  into  other  communions, 
since  they  are  full  of  a  true  Christian  feel- 
ing expressed  in  forms  that  are  at  once 
poetic  and  devout.  It  must  be  no  small 
joy  to  their  author,  in  the  quiet  eventide  of 
his  life,  to  know  that  never  does  a  Sunday 
pass  in  which  they  do  not  express,  and  in  a 
multitude  of  cases  deepen,  the  devout  feeling 
of  those  who  sing  them. 
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Sc/lla 


BY  the  blue  Tyrrlienean  Sea,  whose  bright 
waves,  reflecting  the  soft  radiance  of 
the  Italian  skies,  move  in  rhythmic  cadence 
the  dark  boats  of  the  sun-burnt  fishermen, 
rests  Scylla  (Sciglio).  High  above  the  waters 
towers  the  noble  old  castle,  built  by  Anaxi- 
nas,  tyrant  of  Ehegium  (b.c.  476),  to  repress 
piracy  in  the  Straits,"  while  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  stretch  on  either  side  of  the 
rocky  promontory  connecting  the  castle  with 
the  mainland,  rise  the  houses  of  the  town  in 
terraces  one  above  the  other.  Around  are 
pleasant  groves  of  myrtle,  olive,  chestnut, 
and  mulberry-trees — the  last  cultivated  for 
the  silk-worms  Avhich  the  peasant  women 
rear.  The  production  of  wine,  esteemed 
equal  to  the  Malvoisin  of  Candia,  and  fishing 
engage  the  attention  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  community,  and  constitute  the  chief 
trade  of  the  little  town.  The  clustering 
vines,  with  their  fragrant,  luscious  fruit,  the 
citron,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the  cactus,  im- 
part, in    ever- varying    hue  of   foliage    and 
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petal,  a  pleasing  tone  to  the  landscape.  The 
many  flowei-s,  bright  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  filling  the  air  with  their  scented 
fragrance,  make  this  little  spot,  laved  by  the 
gentle  billows,  a  veritable  Paradise.  Behind 
Scylla  the  dark  mountains  of  Aspromonte, 
like  the  shades  of  a  glorious  picture  from  the 
pencil  of  the  master-hand  of  genius,  throw  up 
in  yet  higher  relief  the  brighter  tints  of  the 
lovely  foreground. 

Modern  Scylla  possesses  but  few  objects 
of  interest ;  it  is  for  its  classical  associa- 
tions and  the  graceful  beauty  of  its  sur- 
roundings that  it  is  most  renowned.  The 
earthquake  of  1783  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
town.  This  terrible  catastrophe  took  place 
early  in  the  morning  of  February  5th,  after 
a  succession  of  comparatively  cold  days. 
Suddenly  a  powerful  shock  agitated  the  west 
coast  of  Calabria.  In  a  moment  Scylla  and  its 
castle  were  in  ruins.  After  the  first  shock 
the  inhabitants  in  a  body  took  refuge  from 
their  falling  houses  on  the  sea-shore,  like  the 
people  of  Pompeii  when  overwhelmed  by  the 
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lava  of  Vesuvius.  The  aged  Prince  Euffo  of 
Scylla  awaited  the  result  before  the  crucifix 
in  his  chapel;  but  being  over-persuaded  to 
fly  to  his  great  inland  castle  of  La  Melia, 
was  forced  to  retreat,  as  the  road  was  blocked 
by  the  rocks  which  had  been  hurled  from 
the  mountain.  Back  to  the  shore  he  re- 
turned, and  joined  fervently  in  prayer  with 
his  people,  who  passed  the  night  in  deep 
anxiety.  The  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon ; 
no  repetition  of  the  shock  being  felt,  the 
people  began  to  cherish  the  hope  that  they 
were  saved.  Half  an  hour  before  midnight 
a  second  catastrophe  occurred.  A  part  of 
Monte  Jaci,  the  next  headland,  thundered 
into  the  sea,  which,  with  irresistible  force 
and  with  angry  roar,  was  driven  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Faro,  a  headland  opposite  the 
Strait.  Then  returned  the  vast  retiring 
wave,  sweeping  away  in  its  fierce  onrush  the 
Prince  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  his 
subjects.  When  the  sun  again  cast  his  rays 
upon  the  scene  Scylla  was  no  more  ;  but  the 
shore  far  and  wide  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  the  once- 
smiling  town. 

Although  compara- 
tively new,  yet  the 
patenttj  which  quickly 
encrusts  everything  so 
much  more  rapidly  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere, 
causes  the  town  to  ap- 
pear much  older  than 
it  really  is.  The  eye 
is,  however,  undeceived 
by  reading  the  date  of 
erection  which  most 
houses  have  inscribed 
on  their  fronts.  To  the 
eye  of  the  painter  there 
is  no  lack  of  winding 
streets  and  quaint 
curious  corners  ;  for 
picturesque  indeed  are 
the  roads  and  houses  of 
Scylla,  with  their  white 
exteriors  gleaming  in 
the  bright  sunshine, 
and  their  projecting 
balconies  overhanging 
the  narrow  roadway,  along  which  may 
be  seen  passing  the  lazy  mules  driven 
by  dark  olive-skinned  peasants  in  their 
wide-brimmed  hats,  and  women  clad  in 
graceful  Calabrian  or  Sicilian  dress,  carrying 
their  burdens  upon  their  heads,  or  standing 
chatting  with  the  volubility  characteristic  of 
the  sunny  south  at  the  public  fountain — 


"  The  only  place  beside  the  church,"  an  old 
Italian  proverb  declares,  "  to  which  a  woman 
ought  to  resort."  Weather-beaten  fishermen, 
whose  skill  at  their  craft  was  recorded  by 
Pliny,  with  tanned  faces  giving  evidence  of 
conflict  with  the  elements,  add  variety  and 
charm  to  the  scene.  Stretching  across  the 
street  may  be  seen  lines  containing  the  family 
linen,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  valuable 
and  time-honoured  maxim,  is  thus  publicly 
put  out  to  wash.  Long  poles,  projecting 
from  the  windows,  serve  the  same  useful 
purpose,  and  recall  to  one's  mind  the  Can- 
nongate  of  "Auld  Eeekie''  in  its  palmy 
days.  By  the  side  of  the  houses  may  also 
frequently  be  seen  stalls  where  fruits  and 
other  necessaries  are  vended.  AVe  have 
mentioned  that  modern  Scylla  contains  but 
few  objects  of  interest,  the  old  castle,  which 
is  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  con- 
vent of  San  Sebastiano  are  however  worthy 
of  the  tourist's  attention.  The  former  was 
originally  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Scylla, 
a  branch  of  the  Ruflb  family.  The  fortress, 
surrendered  to  the  English  at  the  Battle  of 
Maida,  was  held  by  our  countrymen  for 
eighteen  months.  The  French  be- 
sieged it  in  1808,  and  carried  it 
^■v  -  after    making    a  breach.     The 

y^  '  English    retired   to   the    shore 


A  Sheet  in  Scylla. 


by  a  covered  staircase  which  they  had  con- 
structed in  the  rock,  and  escaped  in  boats 
which  were  waiting  to  receive  them. 

To  a  visitor  to  the  little  town,  the  quay, 
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Jmndred  pounds;  the  long  bone,  from 
which  its  name  is  derived,  projects,  like 
a  broad  two-edged  sword,  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  upper  jaw.  The  chase  is 
conducted  very  much  as  in  classic  times. 
A  large  number  of  vessels  take  up  their 
position  at  regular  distances  along  the 
shore,  each  with  a  very  tall  mast,  at 
the  head  of  which  a  man  is  stationed  to 
look  out  for  the  fish.  When  its  large 
dorsal  fin,  which  projects  out  of  the 
water,  is  discerned  (for  the  fish  generally 
swims  near  the  surface),  the  mariner 
gives  the  signal,  and  a  light  attendant 
boat,  called  a  luntra,  starts  in  pursuit, 
and  guided  by  the  cries  of  the  look-out 
man,  soon  comes  up  with  the  fish.  A 
man,  armed  with  a  harpoon  in  the  bow, 
transfixes  his  weapon,  with  almost  un- 
erring aim,  in  its  body.  A  long  line 
is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  instru- 
ment, by  which  the  animal 
is  gradually  wearied  out 
in  his  eSbrts  to  escape. 
But  sometimes  the  fish 
turns  upon  his  pursuers, 
and  even  pierces  the  boat 
with  his  sword.  The  flesh 
of  the  sAvord-fish  is  some- 


Entrance  to  the  Town. 

with  its  varied  life  and  work  in 
the  sunshine,  recalls  to  mind  the 
marine  quarters  of  Naples.  Great 
ships,  indeed,  seldom  lie  at  Scylla, 
but  an  important  industry  of  the 
town  consists  in  fishing,  and  thus 
a  picturesque  life  is  passed  on  the 
shore.  Twice  a  week  the  great 
market-boats  to  Messina  pass  over. 
Then  Scylla  presents  a  scene  of 
great  animation  and  gaiety.  These 
boats  seat  as  many  as  fifty  to 
sixty  people,  and  convey  their 
living  cargoes  over  to  the  Sicilian 


coast  in  two  hours,  and  sometimes 
in  an  even  shorter  time  if  they  are  favoured 
with  an  auspicious  wind  and  current.  The 
capture  of  the  sword-fish  during  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  is  a  feature 
of  fishing  life  in  the  Straits.  The  pesce  spada 
(Xiphius  gladius),  the  yaXcW?;?  of  the  ancients, 
varies  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  in  weight  from  a    hundred   to    three 


The  Convent  of 
San  Scbastiano 


what  in       / 
flavour      I 
like  veal,    * 
and     by 
the   fishermen   is 
regarded    as    be- 
ing most  delicate. 
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SCYLLA. 


The  name  of  Scylla  recalls 
to  the  mind  of  every  classic 
reader  the  weird,  wild  myths 
which  clustered  around  its 
hidden  and  rocky  shore,  and 
have  given  rise  to  several  dis- 
tinct legends  in  connection 
with    it    and    its    companion 


t^^.. 


-t'"^!^;^, 


ifeg'^..^^ 


Charybdis.     He 
the    miraculous 


will   remember 
escape   of    the 


Argonauts,  and  the  advice  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses,  when  she  tells 
him  that  these  horrors  are  "so 
near  that  he  might  throw  a  dart 
from  one  to  the  other."  "^ 

The  priest  of  Apollo  told  ^neas  too  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  sail  round  by  the 
promontory  of  Sicily  rather  than  incur  such 
imminent  peril.  Tibullus  calls  the  passage 
of  these  Straits 

"  Skirting  on  either  side  the  threshold  of  death." 

Miltonf  also  uses  it  as  an  illustration  of 
dread  dangers  to  be  shunned.  Pope,  in  his 
graceful  translation  of  Homer,  thus  de- 
scribes these  rocks  so  perilous  to  the  seamen 
of  classic  date — 

"  High  in  the  air  the  rock  its  summit  shrouds 
In  brooding  tempests,  and  in  rolling  clouds ; 
Loud  storms  around,  and  mists  eternal  rise, 
Beat  its  black  brow,  and  intercept  the  skies. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  swiftest  racer  of  the  azure  plain 

Here  fills  her  sails,  and  spreads  her  oars  in  vain ; 

Tell  Scylla  rises,  in  her  fury  roars. 

At  once  six  mouths  expands,  at  once  six  men  devours. 

Close  by  a  rock  of  less  enormous  height 

Breaks  the  wild  waves,  and  forms  a  dangerous  strai ; ; 

Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rise. 

And  shoot  a  leafy  forest  to  the  skies ; 

Beneath  Charybdis  holds  her  boisterous  reign 

Amidst  roaring  whirlpools,  and  absorbs  the  main; 

Thrice  in  her  gulf  the  boiling  seas  subside, 

Thrice  ia  dire  thunders  she  refunds  the  tide. 

Oh,  if  thy  vessel  plough  the  direful  waves 

When  seas  retreating  roar  within  her  caves. 

Ye  perish  all !  though  he  who  rules  the  main, 

Lend  his  strong  aid,  his  aid  he  lends  in  vain. 

I  Ah !  shun  the  horrid  gulf !  by  Scylla  fly, 
'Tis  better  six  to  lose,  than  all  to  die."  t 


Xy]a-CovaX\i^\(»v,  KaC  Kev  StdccTT^vtxeias,  Horn.  07.  sii.  102. 
''aradise  Lost,  book  ii.  1012, 
ope,  Homer,  Od.  sii. 


Sea  view  from  Scylla. 

The  ancient  poets  ascribed  various  origins 
to  these  phenomena.  Homer  speaks  of  the 
rock  of  Scylla  as — 

**  A  peak  of  boundless  height,  ever  hidden  in  dense 
clouds,  the   smooth    polished  sides  inaccessible  to 

man High  up,  beyond  the  flight  of  arrow, 

opens  the  awful  cave,  out  of  which  Scylla  with  six 
hideous  heads  barks  from  six  dire  mouths  with  triple 
rows  of  teeth  ready  to  seize  six  sailors  in  a  gulp."* 

And  adds — • 

"Next  we  began  to  sail  up  the  narrow  strait 
lamenting.  For  on  the  one  hand  lay  Scylla,  and  on 
the  other  mighty  Charybdis  in  terrible  wise  sucked 
down  the  salt  water.  As  often  as  she  belched  it 
forth,  like  a  cauldron  on  a  great  fire,  she  would  seethe 
up  through  all  her  troubled  deeps,  and  overhead  the 
spray  fell  on  the  tops  of  either  cliff.  But  oft  as  she 
gulped  down  the  salt  sea  water,  within  she  was  aU 
plain  to  see  through  all  her  troubled  deeps,  and  the 
rock  around  roared  horribly,  and  beneath  the  earth 
was  manifest  swart  with  sand,  and  pale  fear  got 
hold  on  my  men.  Toward  her,  then,  we  looked, 
fearing  destruction ;  but  Scyllr.  meanwhile  caught 
from  out  my  hollow  ship  six  of  my  company,  the 
hardiest  of  their  hands  and  the  chief  in  might.  And 
looking  into  the  swift  ship  to  find  my  men,  even  then 
I  marked  their  feet  and  hands  as  they  were  lifted  on 
high,  and  they  cried  aloud  in  their  agony,  and  called 
me  by  my  name  for  that  last  time  of  all.  Even  as 
•  Homer,  Od.  xii.  73—79. 
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when  a  fisher  in  some  headland  lets 
down  with  a  long  rod  his  baits  for  a 
snare  to  the  little  fishes  below,  casting 
int^  the  deep  the  horn  of  the  ox  of  the 
homestead,  and  as  he  catches  each, 
flings  it  struggling  ashore,  so  struggling 
were  they  borne  upward  to  the  cliff. 
And  there  she  devoured  them  shrieking 
in  her  gates  ;  they  stretch  forth  their 
hands  to  me  in  that  dread  death- 
struggle.  And  the  most  pitiful  thing 
was  this  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  of 
all  my  travail  in  searching  into  the 
paths  of  the  sea."* 

Scylla,  according  to  one  myth, 
was  the  daughter  of  Crateis,  a 
fearful  monster,  as  we  have  seen, 
who  dwelt  among  the  rocks  and 
barked  like  a  dog,  with  twelve 
feet,  six  long  necks  and  mouths, 
each  of  which  contained  three 
rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  oppo- 
site rock,  Charybdis,  which  was 
much  lower,  contained  an  immense 
fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Cha- 
rybdis, who  thrice  every  day  swal- 
lowed down  the  waters  of  the  sea 
and  returned  them  again  a  similar 
number  of  times.     Both  were  for- 


•-■%'^        Another  Street. 
nomer,  Od.  xii,  231—259  (Ti-ansi.  Butcher  &  Lang). 


Street  by  tlie  Sea. 

midable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
between  them.  *  ^neas,  as  well  as  Ulysses, 
was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard,  f  Virgil 
speaks  of  Charybdis  as  "lashing  the  stars 
with  its  waves."  So  much  was  it  feared 
that  the  Ancients  would  sail  a  long  dis- 
tance round  rather  than  take  that  course. 
Not  only  the  Carthaginian  fleets  during  the 
Punic  War  avoided  this  passage,  but  even  the 
Eomans,  when  they  came  to  conquer  Sicily, 
never  trusted  themselves  to  its  dangers.  A 
later  tradition  describes  Scylla  as  a  daughter 
of  Phorcys,  or  Phoebus;  some  call  her  a 
daughter  of  Triton  or  Poseidon,  while 
Charybdis  is  named  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Gaia,  and  a  voracious  woman  who  stole 
oxen  from  Hercules,  who  by  a  thunderbolt 
from  Zeus  was  hurled  into  the  sea,  where 
she  retained  her  inappeasable  appetite.  The 
most  graceful  legend  is  that  related  by 
Ovid.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  many  thou- 
sand years  ago  there  dAvelt  on  the  Apulian 
coast  "  a  pleasing  maiden  fair  as  the  shining 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  like  the  soft  gleam- 
ing of  the  moon,  but  heartless."     She  was, 

•  Homer,  Od.  xii.  73  and  235. 
t  Virgil,  ^neid  iii.  420. 
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however,  insensible  to  feelings  of  love,  and 
her  sole  companions  were  the  water  fays  on 
the  shore,  with  whom  she  secretly  bathed 
in  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Glaucus  beheld  her 
— not,  however,  Glaucus,  son  of  the  Corin- 
thian king  Sisyphus,  who  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  his  own  horses  at  the  instigation  of 
Venus,  nor  the  Trojan  hero  of  the  Iliad,  but  a 
fisher  youth  of  phenomenal  courage.  Greatly 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Scylla,  he  tried  in 
vain  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  cold  and 
haughty  maiden.  Glaucus  bethought  him- 
self of  the  enchantress  Circe,  and  hastened 
to  beg  from  her  a  love-potion.  Circe,  instead 
of  granting  his  request,  and  to  punish  her 
rival,  as  she  imagined  Scylla  to  be,  placed  a 
deadly  potion  in  each  bay  of  the  sea  where 
Scylla  was  accustomed  to  bathe.  AVhen  the 
maiden,  in  the  early  reddening  glow  of  the 
morning  sun,  descended  as  was  her  wont  into 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  suddenly  she  felt  her  heart 
change  into  ice,  and  her  beautiful  body  into 
a  horrible  and  deformed  image.  Her  tender 
feet  became  paws,  and  her  graceful  head 
transformed  into  the  hideous  head  of  a  dog. 
Thus,  fixed  between  the  two  rocks,  she  be- 
came for  all  time  a  terror  and  object  of 
dread  to  fishermen  and  seafarers. 

The  real  secret  of  the  classic  horror  which 
has  thus  veiled  natural  phenomena  under 
the  guise  of  mythology  is  the  extraordinary 
force  of  the  many  contrary  currents  running 
through  the  Straits,  and  is  formed  probably 
by  the  meeting  of  the  two  currents  of  the 
Strait  and  the  harbour.  Admiral  Smyth 
stated  that  it  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
whirl  round  a  74-gun  ship.  The  French 
hydrographer,  M.  de  Kondeau,  who  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  had  comparatively 
recently  surveyed  the  Straits  and  published 
an  elaborate  map  of  them,  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  the  whirlpool  opposite  the  vil- 
lage of  Faro  is  the  true  Charybdis,  and  not 
that  usually  assigned  by  the  ancients,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Mare  Venticosum,  as  Pliny 
terms  it,  included  the  whole  extent  of  the 
eddying  sea.  The  ancients  believed  that  any- 
thing thrown  into  the  whirlpool  was  cast  up 
again  on  the  shore  at  Taormina,  some  thirty 
miles  distant.  Scylla  in  fact,  so  far  from 
being  the  dread  monster  that  the  poets  de- 
pict, is  really  a  low,  dark  cliff  overhanging 
the  sea.  The  famous  caves,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  low  down  on  the  face  of  the 
rock;  the  dark  apertures,  like  hollow  gal- 
leries, are  level  with  the  waves  which  dash 
into  them,  and  produce  the  sound  which 
superstition  attributed  to  the  roaring  of  the 
sea-monsters. 


The  mention  of  the  whirlpool  recalls  the 
story  of  Cola,  a  strange  being,  said  to  have 
been   born    at  Catania  1300   {cir,\   and    to 
have  lived  at  Messina,  where  he  appears  to 
have  passed  a  species  of   amphibious  exis- 
tence, being  more  at  home  in  the  water  than 
others  were  on  land,  diving  into  its  deepest 
recesses,    revelling   in    its   wildest    billows, 
I  sporting    with   the   dolphin   and   tunny,   as 
!  with  brethren ;  visiting  in  this  manner  all 
I  the   neighbouring  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Ca- 
I  tania,   and   travelling   great   distances  with 
I  extraordinary  rapidity.     His  fame  at  length 
I  reached  the  ears  of  the  king,  Frederick  II., 
i  who  on  some  festive  occasion,  when  all  Mes- 
I  sina  was  looking  on  from  the  shore,  cast  a 
I  cup  of  gold  into  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis, 
I  to    test  .  his    extraordinary   powers.      Cola 
plunged  in,  and  after  awhile  reappeared  with 
the   goblet,  which   he  handed   back  to  the 
monarch.     Again  Frederick  cast  it  into  the 


sea,  and 


Cola  broufifht  it  back.     Not 


content  with  this  severe  test  of  his  powers, 

j  the  king  a  third  time  hurled  the  goblet  into 

j  the  whirlpool.     Cola  a  third  time  followed  it 

j  to  the  bottom,  but  exhausted  by  his  previous 

'  struggles  with  the  eddying  tide,  he  returned 

no  more  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  Messina 

long  mourned  the  royal  caprice  which  had 

deprived  her  of  her  merman  citizen. 

From  Scylla,  too,  Eoger,  the  "great 
Count,"  rode  with  his  gallant  little  band  of 
Norman  knights  across  to  Sicily,  dragging 
their  horses  after  them  by  the  bridle  through 
the  waters  to  Faro,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  successful  attack  upon  Messina. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Scylla,  viewed 
from  the  esplanade,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
To  the  south  lies  Reggio  (the  ancient 
Ehegium),  reached  by  a  charming  road, 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  broken  shores 
of  Sicily,  diversified  with  villages  and 
country  houses,  and  enlivened  with  groves  of 
orange-trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  palm-trees, 
aloes,  &c.  The  villa,  S.  Giovanni,  five  miles 
from  Scylla,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
shore  south  of  the  Punta  del  Pezzo.  It  was 
at  Reggio — where  a  colony  from  Messina 
settled  B.C.  722,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messinian  War — 
that  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  touched  on  his 
voyage  from  Csesarea  to  Rome  :  "  And  from 
thence  we  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  to 
Rhegium,  and  after  one  day  the  south  wind 
blew,  and  the  next  day  we  came  to  Puteoli.""^ 
Here,  too,  is  witnessed  occasionally  the  op- 
tical illusion,  the  Fata  Morgana.  North- 
ward is  Palmi,  raised  above   the  sea,  and 

•  Acts  xxviii.  13. 
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backed  by  the  cliffs  of  Mont'  Elia  ;  opposite  \  mentioned  by   Hesiod  and  Diodorus,   dedi- 
are  the  Lipari  Islands  (6&o/iVe/7i5w/fc),  the  near-    cated  by  Orion  to  Neptune,  a  place  half  sea, 


est  being  Volcano :  further  distant,  Lipari,  the 
see  of  a  bishopric,  Panaria,  and  Stromboli,  pre- 
senting a  striking  and  majestic  spectacle  at 
night,  when  its  elevation  renders  it  visible 
over  a  radius  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 


half  land,  where  mariners  offered  sacrifices 
to  the  sea-god  in  gratitude  for  their  escape 
from  the  dread  perils  of  the  deep.  Now, 
however,  the  dangers  of  the  Straits  of  Mes- 
and  the  old  terrors  which  were  indis- 


The  resemblance  presented  by  Stromboli  to  solubly  associated  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
a  "  flashing  light"  on  a  most  gigantic  scale  is  :  have  been  removed  by  the  progress  of  science, 
very  striking,  and  the  mountain  has  long  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  causes 
been  known  as  "  the  lighthouse  of  the  Medi-  i  which  produced  them ;  the  nervous  traveller 
terranean."  may  therefore  visit  with  security  and  pleasure 

The   gleam   of   the   lighthouse   of    Faro,  '  these  interesting  and  classic  spots,  in  happy 
directly   opposite    Scylla,    reminds  us   that  i  disregard  of  the  time-honoured  warning : — 

there  once   stood  on  its  site  a  stately  temple  I  "indditinScyUam,  quivultvitareCharybdiii." 


THE  STEANGEES'  NOOK. 

[In  rural  churchyards  in  Scotland  there  is  always  a  comer,  near  the  gate,  -which  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  and  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  area  by  its"  total  want  of  monuments.  This  spot  is  known  as  "  The  Strangers'  Nook."] 

"IV/r EERILY  sings  the  lark  o'erhead; 
■^^     DroAvsily  the  vagrant  bee 
Hums  above  the  silent  dead. 

In  the  churchyard  by  the  sea. 
Pinks  and  pansies  by  the  wall 

Bend  beneath  the  winds  that  pass ; 
Sea-birds  sail  and  curlews  call 

O'er  the  tender  mantling  grass. 

Rich  and  poor  all  silent  lie, 

With  deadened  ear  and  painless  head ; 
They  cannot  hear  the  plover's  cry. 

From  their  moss-enamelled  bed. 
And  if  those  dead  to  us  of  earth 

Speak  yet  of  family  or  fame, 
'Tis  all  embraced,  'tween  death  and  birth, 

Beneath  the  letters  of  each  name  ! 

But  what  of  those  lone,  grassy  mounds 

Which  lie  beside  the  churchyard  door, 
Encompassed  by  the  sobbing  sounds 

Of  ocean's  homeless,  sullen  roar  1 
Have  they  who  in  them  silent  sleep 

No  loved  ones  left  beneath  the  sky  1 
The  wandering  winds  the  secret  keep. 

As  through  the  rustling  grass  they  sigh  ! 

Here  is  a  mound  aU  wreathed  with  shells, 

Which  fleck  the  grass  like  flakes  of  snow; 
No  sacred,  storied  headstone  tells 

The  name  of  him  who  sleeps  below. 
The  wild  storm,  one  fierce  winter  night, 

With  booming  voice  smote  all  the  bay  ; 
A  sailor  lad,  at  morning  light, 

Upon  the  foam-fringed  shingle  lay  ! 
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There,  side  by  side — strange  fate  of  life  ! — 

Beneath  that  grave  o'ertopped  with  rue, 
Lies  one  who  midst  us  closed  her  strife 

With  fate  :  her  name  we  never  knew  ! 
We  found  her  dead  one  winter  morn, — • 

And  oh  !  her  face  was  fair  to  see  ! — 
Now  rests  she,  far  from  scathing  scorn, 

Asleep  in  God's  sweet  charity  ! 

And  others  came,  yet  never  went. 

But  lingered  round  our  cottage  fires ; 
Their  warp  and  woof  of  life  were  blent 

With  ours  :  they  had  no  new  desires. 
No  need  had  we  to  tend  them  long ; 

They  meekly  waited  in  their  woe 
To  find  some  voice  or  long-lost  song 

To  guide  their  souls  when  they  would  go ! 

So  there  they  rest  from  strife  and  sin ; 

Nor  need  they  reck  where  now  they  lie, 
Since  God  has  folded  each  one  in 

Safe  from  the  heel  of  passers-by  ! 
They  went  'mid  lonesomeness  and  tears, 

With  isolation  in  each  moan. 
Will  they  awake  to  shining  spheres  1 — 

Ah  !  God  knows  best! — they  are  His  Own ! 

ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 


\ 


By  M.  BRADFORD  WHITING,  Author  of 


CHAPTER  VII. — A  NEW   LIFE. 

DAVID  read  the  note  two  or  three  times 
before  he  took  in  its  full  meaning.  It 
was  very  short,  but  it  carried  with  it  a  total 
change  of  life. 

"My  dear  young  Friend, — I  am   in 
need  of  a  private  secretary.     If  you  think 
such  a  post  would  suit  you,  come  and  see  me 
at  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  Claremont." 


RE  David  knew  that  it  meant  the  stepping- 
ione  to  fortune.  When  he  thought  of  the 
undreds  of  young  men  who  sighed  for  such 
appointments,  and  compared  the  interest 
which  they  possessed  to  his  own  friendless 
state,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was 
favoured  beyond  the  imaginations  of  his 
wildest  dreams. 

There  was  another  side   of  the  question 

amid  his 


STEONGER  THAjS^  FATE. 

The  Livixg  of  Langleys,"  etc. 

exultation ;  his  regret  at  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing London  had  been  deepened  considerably 
by  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  he  must  lose 
sight  of  Lord  Claremont,  and  now  this  un- 
expected stroke  of  fortune  would  bring 
him  into  close  intercourse  with  his  new 
friend. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  powerful 
in  the  human  heart  is  the  desire  of 
being  loved.  It  is  a  powerful  feeling,  but 
not  the  most  powerful,  for  deeper  and 
stronger  still  is  the  desire  of  loving.  Men 
and  women  have  lived  without  love,  sad 
though  their  lives  must  have  been  ;  but  it  is 
only  those  whose  hearts  are  dead  and  cold 
in  selfishness  who  can  live  without  loving. 
Prisoners,  cut  off  from  all  human  society, 
have  loved  a  plant,  a  bird,  a  spider  even,  and 
have  died  when  the  object  of  their  aftection 


feeling 


too,  which  he  did 


not  lose  sight  of 


was  removed.  As  long  as  we  love  we  can 
live,  even  though  no  answering  love  may 
brighten  our  lonely  hearts.  This  power  of 
loving  had  been  aroused  in  David's  heart, 
and  his  whole  life  Avas  chanced. 
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"  I  wish  I  had  some  one  to  love  me,"  he 
had  said  sorrowfully  to  Phyllis;  but  now, 
though  he  would  not  have  presumed  to  say 
that  Lord  Claremont  loved  him,  he  was 
happy,  because  he  had  found  some  one  on 
whom  to  pour  out  the  hitherto  unawakened 
affections  of  his  heart. 

It  was  not  much  wonder  therefore  that  he 
felt  as  though  a  new  and  golden  life  had 
suddenly  opened  before  him  when  he  read 
Lord  Claremont's  letter.  The  hours  passed 
slowly  enough  until  three  o'clock  came,  and 
he  could  present  himself  at  Claremont 
House. 

Lord  Claremont  was  in  his  library,  and  as 
David  entered  the  room  he  remembered  the 
day  when  he  had  first  seen  it,  and  thought 
how  incredulous  he  should  have  been  if  he 
had  been  told  that  much  of  his  future  life 
would  be  spent  within  its  walls. 

"Well,  have  you  come  to  accept  my  pro- 
posal ? "  asked  Lord  Claremont,  with  a 
smile. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  David;  "and  I 
have  also  come  to  thank  you  for  making  it." 

"  Let  us  talk  matters  over  then.  I  have 
thought  a  good  deal  about  you  lately,  for  as 
I  told  you  some  time  ago,  I  could  see  that 
your  heart  was  not  in  your  present  work. 
When  my  secretary  left  me  unexpectedly,  I 
resolved  at  once  to  offer  the  post  to  you,  for 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able  in  many  ways 
to  help  me.  My  health  is  not  so  good  as  it 
once  was,  and  your  medical  training  is  a 
great  addition  to  your  other  qualifications." 

"  Anything  that  I  can  do  for  your  lordship 
will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  David 
respectfully,  but  in  a  tone  which  left  no  doubt 
of  his  sincerity. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  be  diligent  and 
attentive  to  your  duties.  My  last  secretary 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect. I  often  required  him  to  make  extracts 
and  collect  facts  for  me  in  preparation  for 
my  speeches,  and  he  was  so  extremely  inac- 
curate that  I  was  frequently  obliged  to  verify 
his  statements  for  myself  before  I  ventured 
to  quote  them." 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost,"  said  David,  "but 
all  that  I  can  do  will  not  repay  the  debt  of 
gratitude  I  owe  you." 

"  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  are  an 
orphan  ? "  said  Lord  Claremont. 

"  Yes  ;  my  father  and  mother  have  both 
been  dead  for  many  years." 

"  You  have  no  one  then  to  consult  before 
you  enter  upon  your  duties  ? " 

"No  one;  my  only  living  relation  is  an 
aunt  who  took  charge  of  me  at  my  parents' 


death,  but  I  have  not  lived  with  her  for  some 
years  now." 

Lord  Claremont  asked  no  more.  David 
had  never  told  him  the  exact  circumstances 
of  his  early  life.  He  had  only  said  that  he 
had  been  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  entered  upon  no  particulars.  This  reti- 
cence sprang  as  much  from  a  feeling  that  he 
ought  not  to  trouble  his  friend  with  more  of 
his  story  than  was  necessary,  as  from  any 
sense  of  shame. 

"  When  do  you  leave  the  hospital?  "  asked 
Lord  Claremont,  after  a  few  moments' 
thought. 

"In  about  three  weeks'  time." 

"  You  had  better  come  to  me  at  once  then, 
unless  you  wish  for  a  holiday  first." 

David  raised  his  eyes  to  Lord  Claremont's 
face  with  a  look  of  sincere  affection. 

"I  would  rather  come  to  you  at  once,"  he 
said. 

A  shadow  passed  over  the  peer  s  face,  but 
he  said  nothing.  David  did  not  know  it, 
but  he  was  thinking  of  his  son  whose  bright 
young  face  had  once  been  thus  raised  to  his. 
He  sat  silent  for  a  time,  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  then  looked  up  and  said  cheer- 
fully, but  with  a  visible  effort, 

"  There  is  one  other  thing  to  mention,  I 
wish  you  to  live  here.  I  believe  that  young 
men  often  prefer  to  have  their  own  lodgings 
and  be  independent,  but  as  I  may  want  you 
at  any  time,  I  should  like  you  to  be  always 
at  hand.  Of  course  you  will  have  your 
stated  hours  of  liberty  when  you  can  pursue 
your  own  occupations ;  and  you  will  have 
a  separate  room  assigned  to  you  which  you 
can  use  as  you  please." 

"  I  should  far  rather  live  here,"  exclaimed 
David. 

Lord  Claremont  smiled. 

"  You  think  so  now,"  he  said,  "  but  per- 
haps after  a  time  you  will  think  differently. 
I  know  you  will  try  and  fulfil  your  duties 
faithfully,"  he  added  kindly,  as  he  saw 
David's  face  grow  rather  grave.  "  I  think 
we  may  consider  the  business  as  settled 
now.  I  shall  give  you  £150  for  the  first 
year  at  any  rate,  as  you  will  have  no  board 
or  lodging  to  provide.  If  you  remain  and  do 
well  I  shall  increase  your  salary." 

"That  is  more  than  I  expected,"  said 
David,  "  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  libe- 
rality." 

David  hardly  knew  himself  as  he  walked 
back  to  the  hospital.  Board  and  lodging 
and  £150  a  year  seemed  to  him  wealth  too 
great  to  grasp,  after  the  struggles  he  had 
passed   through   in   his    early   career;    and 
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more  than  that  the  congenial  sphere  of  work 
now  opened  to  him  seemed  almost  like  a 
foretaste  of  paradise. 

He  sat  down  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
lodgings  and  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  aunt, 
telling  her  of  the  wonderful  stroke  of  for- 
tune that  had  befallen  him.  He  thought  of 
writing  to  Phyllis  as  well,  but  it  was  nearly 
time  to  go  out  to  a  meeting  he  had  to  attend, 
so  he  put  it  off. 

The  first  that  Phyllis  heard  of  the  news 
therefore  was  the  startling  announcement 
from  Mrs.  Bassett's  lips, 

"  David's  been  made  a  lord." 

"  A  what  ? "  asked  Phvllis  in  amazement. 

"A  lord." 

"But  how  could  he  have  been  made  a 
lord  '?     I  think  you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  Mistaken  indeed  ! "  said  Mrs.  Bassett 
indignantly;  "really  I  don't  know  what 
girls  are  coming  to  nowadays  !  You  seem  to 
think  yourselves  cleverer  than  anybody  else. 
I  tell  you  David's  been  made  a  lord,  or  he's 
gone  to  live  with  a  lord,  which  is  just  the 
same  thing." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  said  Phyllis,  rather  enlight- 
ened by  this  explanation;  "but  what  is  he 
going  to  do  there  ?  " 

"  To  do  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bassett;  "what 
will  you  say  next,  I  wonder  ?  Lords  don't 
do  anything  that  I  know  of." 

"  But  David  is  not  a  lord  yet,"  said  Phyl- 
Hs.     "  May  I  see  his  letter,  Mrs.  Bassett  1  " 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  the  old  lady  grudgingly, 
"I  don't  mind  letting  you  look  at  it  just  to 
show  you  that  every  word  I  said  is  true." 

Mrs.  Bassett  would  have  been  rather 
shaken  in  her  ideas  as  to  the  duties  of  lords, 
if  she  could  have  seen  Lord  Claremont's 
every-day  life. 

David  found  his  new  post  no  sinecure. 
He  had  to  be  at  work  early  in  the  morning 
to  get  all  his  papers  ready  before  the  business 
of  the  day  began.  Punctually  as  the  clock 
struck  ten,  Lord  Claremont  came  into  the 
library  and  opened  his  morning  letters. 
Many  of  these  were  given  to  David  to 
answer,  in  addition  to  which  he  received  a 
paper  of  directions  every  morning  which 
marked  out  his  duties  for  the  day.  But 
heavy  though  his  work  sometimes  was,  David 
rejoiced  in  it  with  all  his  heart.  He  loved 
the  excitement  of  the  new  life  into  which  he 
had  been  introduced,  and  he  felt  proud  of 
the  honour  of  having  a  helping  hand  in  the 
speeches  which  made  Lord  Claremont's  name 
famous.  Above  all  he  delighted  in  the  lite- 
rary work  that  he  had  to  do.  He  had  always 
a  strong  taste  for  writing,  but  his  duties 
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at  the  hospital  had  left  him  no  time  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  He  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  rather  reach  the  pinnacle  of  fame  by 
authorship  or  statesmanship.  He  kept  these 
doubts  to  himself,  however,  and  set  his  mind 
to  doing  his  present  work  thoroughly. 

Lord  Claremont  was  not  a  man  of  many 
words,  and  sometimes  when  David  had 
laboured  harder  than  usual,  he  felt  a  little 
hurt  that  no  open  satisfaction  was  expressed. 
He  was  rather  inclined  on  these  occasions  to 
think  that  he  would  not  work  so  hard 
another  time;  but  every  now  and  then  a 
word  of  appreciation  showed  him  that  his 
efforts  were  not  unmarked,  and  he  felt 
ashamed  of  his  vexation. 

His  old  friends  at  the  hospital  looked 
upon  him  with  awe  and  admiration,  for  he 
seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  wafted  to  an- 
other sphere.  It  was  not  his  way  to  be  super- 
cilious, but  he  very  seldom  came  in  contact 
with  them,  for  his  new  duties  took  him 
among  an  entirely  different  set  of  men. 

Phyllis  meanwhile  felt  more  completely 
cut  off  from  David  than  ever.  She  no  longer 
dared  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the}^ 
might  meet  again,  for  she  knew  that  he 
would  take  less  interest  than  ever  in  his  old 
surroundings.  She  tried  to  shut  her  heart 
to  his  image,  but  it  was  impossible.  She 
loved  him  still,  though  she  knew  that  her 
love  could  only  cause  her  pain  and  sorrow. 
As  long  as  he  was  in  the  hospital,  she  had 
been  able  to  imagine  a  little  what  he  was 
doing,  and  what  kind  of  work  occupied  his 
time ;  but  now  his  life  was  far  beyond  her 
grasp.  She  had  never  been  to  London,  and 
though  she  often  read  the  newspaper,  politics 
and  parliament  were  little  more  than  names 
to  her.  For  his  sake  she  tried  to  read  and 
understand,  but  it  was  difficult  work,  and 
she  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  she 
and  David  had  parted  for  ever. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  prevented  her 
from  writing  to  him  when  she  first  heard  of 
his  success.  She  wished  she  could  let  him 
know  how  interested  she  was,  but  the  feel- 
ing that  he  would  not  care  restrained  her. 
As  it  turned  out,  however,  she  was  obliged 
to  write,  for  one  day  as  old  Jacob  was  amus- 
ing himself  with  weeding  in  the  garden,  he 
turned  up  two  little  coins  linked  together. 

"Look  here  what  I've  found,"  he  said  at 
dinner-time,  as  he  drew  them  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

"  Why,  those  must  be  David's,"  said  Phyl- 
lis ;  "he  always  wore  two  sixpences  on  his 
watch-chain,  but  he  never  said  he  had  lost 
them." 
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"  Well,  you  had  better  send  them  to  him," 
said  Jacob ;  "  he  may  have  missed  them  by 
this  time." 

David  was  rather  surprised  when  he  re- 
ceived a  little  packet  directed  in  Phyllis's 
handwriting.  He  had  never  troubled  about 
the  sixpences,  for  he  had  almost  forgotten  his 
promise  to  Bolton  in  the  lapse  of  years  ;  now, 
however,  the  remembrance  of  his  faithful 
friend  came  back  to  his  mind,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  softened  feeling  that  he  read 
Phyllis's  letter.  It  was  short  and  very  simple 
in  its  expression,  and  yet  somehow,  though 
he  could  not  explain  wihy,  it  made  him  think 
of  Lord  Claremont. 

"What  nonsense  !"  he  said  to  himself,  "as 
if  there  could  be  two  people  more  unlike ; 
and  yet  I  don't  know,  for  I  believe  they  are 
the  two  most  unselfish  beings  I  ever  came 
across." 

He  fastened  the  coins  to  his  watch-chain, 
and  bethought  himself  that  he  had  not  ^YTit- 
ten  to  Bolton  for  many  months.  He  deter- 
mined to  write  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
letter  to  Phyllis,  for  in  his  present  mood  his 
ingratitude  stung  him  keenly,  but  before  he 
had  begun  to  write  a  summons  from  Lord 
Claremont  interrupted  him,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  room  some  hours  later  the  im- 
pression roused  by  Phyllis's  letter  had  passed 
away.  He  merely  sent  her  a  short  note 
thanking  her  for  sending  the  lost  coins,  and 
saying  that  he  was  so  busy  now  that  he  had 
hardly  time  enough  even  to  write  a  letter. 
Phyllis  had  scarcely  realised  how  much  she 
had  looked  forward  to  receiving  an  answer 
from  David  until  she  read  his  letter ;  she 
laid  it  down  with  a  sigh  when  she  had  finished 
it  ;  she  could  not  find  a  word  of  sympathy 
or  interest ;  in  fact,  it  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  stranger.  A  tear  that  she  could 
not  repress  dropped  upon  the  page,  but  yet 
when  her  grandfather  came  in  she  answered 
his  questions  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  told  him 
that  David  was  well  and  hard  at  work,  as 
naturally  as  though  his  letter  had  been  all 
that  she  desired.  Her  pride  helped  her  to 
conceal  her  sorrow,  but  now  and  then  she 
wished  she  had  some  friend  who  would  sym- 
pathise with  her  and  help  her  to  forget. 

No  such  friend  was  at  hand,  however,  and 
not  many  weeks  had  passed  before  Phyllis's 
thoughts  were  turned  into  a  fresh  channel  by 
news  which  plunged  the  whole  village  into 
mourning.  Mrs.  Carlyon,  who  was  on  her 
way  to  Evesdene,  had  been  seized  with  fever 
at  Rome,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Phyllis's  sorrow  was  great,  not  only  for 
herself,  but  also  for  the  bereaved  children, 


who  were  now  orphans  indeed.  The  day  of 
the  funeral  was  one  long  remembered  in 
Evesdene.  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  she  should  be  brought  home  to  be 
buried  by  her  husband's  side.  The  men  of 
the  village  walked  out  for  miles  to  meet  the 
procession  and  accompany  it  to  the  church- 
yard, where  the  women  stood  weeping  by  the 
gates.  Old  Jacob  was  too  feeble  now  to  be 
able  to  go  with  them,  but  he  managed  to  creep 
as  far  as  the  churchyard  with  the  help  of  Ph}!- 
lis's  arm.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the 
people  as  Dora  and  Francis  Carlyon  followed 
their  mother's  coffin  up  the  narrow  path. 
It  was  two  years  since  they  had  visited  Eves- 
dene, and  they  were  much  changed  since 
Phyllis  had  seen  them  last.  Dora's  fine 
figure  and  beautiful  commanding  face  at- 
tracted admiration  wherever  she  went,  but 
Francis  was  the  greater  favourite  among  their 
friends,  for  his  open-hearted  and  easy  dispo- 
sition made  them  forget  his  faults.  Two 
years  younger  than  his  sister,  he  was  much 
led  by  her,  and  left  all  matters  of  business 
to  her  to  settle.  He  had  been  so  delicate 
as  a  boy  that  his  mother  hardly  allowed 
him  to  leave  her  side  ;  everything  had  been 
made  easy  to  him,  and  when  he  was  at  last 
sent  to  Oxford  he  seemed  totally  unfitted  to 
take  care  of  himself.  A  few  terms  of  uni- 
versity life  had  done  a  good  deal  for  him, 
but  he  was  still  as  ignorant  as  a  child  about 
business,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Dora's 
capabilities  he  would  have  been  involved  in 
more  than  one  fearful  scrape.  Only  a  few 
months  before  his  mother's  death  he  had  been 
induced  by  a  designing  friend  to  lend  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  some  bubble 
company,  and  the  afi'air  was  only  discovered 
just  in  time  for  prevention.  Dora  with  her 
calm  strength  of  character  was  only  hindered 
from  despising  her  brother  by  the  love  she 
had  for  him ;  she  looked  upon  him  as  a 
charge,  not  as  a  protector,  and  listened  to  his 
wild  suggestions  with  a  patient  smile. 

They  only  stayed  a  very  short  time  in 
Evesdene  after  the  funeral,  for  the  house 
had  been  let  when  they  went  abroad  until 
Francis  came  of  age,  and  they  were  anxious 
to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible.  Dora  was  to 
live  in  London  with  her  father's  only  sister, 
Lad}^  Atherton,  while  her  brother  finished 
his  terms  at  Oxford. 

Phyllis  felt  more  lonely  than  ever  when 
they  had  gone ;  she  had  looked  forward  so 
eagerly  to  Mrs.  Carlyon's  coming,  and  longed 
to  tell  her  the  wonderful  story  of  David's 
adventures,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  sure 
of  her  sympathy ;  but  now  all  was  over  and 
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tlie  tale  could  never  be  told.  She  would 
have  been  afraid  to  tell  it  to  Dora,  even  if 
she  had  seen  her  to  speak  to — her  stately 
manner  made  Phyllis  shrink  into  herself 
directly  she  saw  her,  and  so  Mrs.  Carlyon 
and  her  children  passed  out  of  Phyllis's  life, 
even  as  David  had  done,  and  she  was  left 
alone. 

CHAPTER  VIII. — DAVm's   BOOK. 

London  in  August  seems  but  a  dreary 
place  to  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
public  life  ;  all  the  great  houses  are  shut  up, 
the  park  is  deserted,  and  Ministers  and 
members  alike  are  taking  their  yearly  holi- 
day. 

Lord  Claremont  had  apologised  to  David 
for  not  offering  him  a  holiday  too ;  but  as 
he  had  only  been  at  his  work  a  few  months 
he  did  not  really  need  one,  and  it  was  such 
a  convenience  to  Lord  Claremont  to  leave 
some  one  to  look  after  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  David's  assurance  that  he  did  not 
<5are  for  a  holiday  in  the  least,  and  should 
be  much  happier  in  London.  A  great  pro- 
ject had  been  fo.rming  itself  in  his  mind  for 
some  time,  which  he  intended  should  now 
take  definite  shape.  David  was  going  to 
write  a  book. 

The  idea  had  first  occurred  to  him  when 
he  had  been  a  little  while  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, but  he  had  found  no  opportunity  to 
work  it  out  until  the  present  time.     He  had 
seen  so  much  of  the  workings  of  political 
and  fashionable  life  from  an  outsider's  point 
of    view   that    he    determined    to    -WTite   a 
story  which  should  introduce  many  scenes 
of  which  he  had  been  a  witness  and  treat  of 
life  in  the  great  world.     This  project  took 
his   fancy  more   and    more   the   longer  he 
thought  about  it,  but  his  difl&culty  was   to 
find  a  suitable  plot ;  some  incidents  were  too 
well  known  and  others  too  uninteresting,  so 
time  passed  away  and  he  got  no  nearer  to 
his  purpose.     After  a  time  he  changed  his 
plan  and  began  to  look  for  a  character  round 
^^rhom  he  might  group  his  scenes,  and  at  last 
^^nie  day  the  idea  struck  him  that  the  cha- 
^^■acter  he  was  looking  for  high  and  low  lay 
^^ftady  to  his  hand.     What  could  be   more 
^^Biitable  to  his  purpose  than  his  own  position 
^^B— in  the  great  world,  but  not  of  it,  and  like 
all  spectators  seeing  the  most  of  the  game  ? 
j       As  soon  as  this  thought  entered  his  mind  his 
^^K^k  was  easy ;  incidents  and  conversations 
l^^pegan  to  form  themselves  in  his  mind,  and 
he  was  only  longing  for  the  time  when  he 
could  relieve  his  mind  by  setting  to  work. 
XVII— 42 
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The  opportunity  came  at  last,  but  David 
found  that  the  task  was  not  quite  so  simple 
as  he  had  imagined — Lord  Claremont  was 
far  away  in  Scotland,  his  time  was  his  own, 
unlimited  pens  and  paper  were  at  his  com- 
mand, and  yet  he  spent  whole  mornings  in 
drawing  aimless  sketches  on  the  spotless 
sheets  and  making  new  nibs  to  the  unused 
pens. 

The  great  difficulty  that  faced  him  was 
how  to  veil  his  story  and  position  so  that  his 
identity  might  be  safe ;  he  did  not  wish  any 
one  to  recognise  what  had  inspired  his  tale, 
and  yet  he  had  no  intention  of  employing  a 
pseudonym.  Whatever  honour  his  book 
gained  should  be  his  and  not  that  of  an  ima- 
ginary being,  and  if  it  only  received  dis- 
honour he  would  bear  it  and  leave  writing 
alone  for  the  future. 

David  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  story  writing ;  several  of  his  short 
tales  had  been  accepted  by  magazines,  and 
now  and  then  he  had  received  a  few  guineas, 
which  had  been  very  acceptable  to  him.  But 
to  write  a  book  was  a  very  different  matter, 
and  David  felt  rather  hopeless  as  time  passed 
on  and  nothing  came  of  his  protracted 
struggles.  At  last,  however,  he  resolved  to 
begin  anyhow  and  anywhere  and  let  the 
story  take  its  chance.  He  sat  down  one 
morning  about  ten  o'clock,  determined  not  to 
get  up  till  the  first  chapter  was  written ;  he 
dashed  into  his  subject  with  reckless  energy, 
and  in  a  few  hours'  time  he  was  rewarded  by 
seeing  quite  a  pile  of  closely  written  sheets 
at  his  elbow.  His  book  was  now  the  one 
thing  that  occupied  his  thoughts;  waking 
and  sleeping  his  characters  were  always  with 
him,  and  every  acquaintance  he  met  and 
every  conversation  he  heard  supplied  him 
with  ideas  for  ensuing  chapters.  It  became 
quite  an  exciting  occupation  to  see  how 
events  linked  on  to  each  other  and  new  cha- 
racters started  up  in  his  pages.  He  grew  so 
interested  at  last  in  the  men  and  women  of 
his  creation  that  he  could  hardly  divest 
himself  of  the  belief  that  they  were  real; 
their  actions  and  speeches  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  themselves,  and  not  from  him.  He 
felt  more  like  a  spectator  observing  the  lives 
of  independent  persons  than  the  author  of 
their  being. 

The  book  was  finished  at  last.  David  had 
no  wish  to  retouch  or  alter  it ;  he  felt  as  if 
it  would  be  as  easy  for  him  to  blot  out  the 
actions  of  his  past  history  as  to  change  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  pen-and-ink  crea- 
tions. Then  began  the  labour  of  copying. 
This  was  a  very  necessary  work,  for  when 
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once  in  the  vein  David  wrote  so  fast  that 
his  pen  would  not  stay  to  write  legibly ;  no 
one  but  himself  could  have  deciphered  the 
•abbreviations  and  the  almost  hopeless-look- 
ing words.  The  task  was  a  tedious  one,  and 
despite  David's  resolution  he  found  it  very 
hard  to  keep  himself  at  it  through  the  bright 
September  days ;  but  now  that  he  had  got 
so  far  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  give 
in,  and  after  a  time  the  last  page  of  neat 
manuscript  was  concluded  and  the  whole 
fastened  together  and  made  ready  for  the 
publisher. 

But  who  was  the  publisher  to  be  1  The 
state  of  David's  finances  would  not  allow 
him  to  risk  money  on  the  book  himself,  and 
he  had  spent  many  an  anxious  moment  in 
considering  where  to  send  his  precious  manu- 
script. He  used  to  sit  for  an  hour  at  a  time 
with  the  newspaper  before  him,  considering 
the  announcements  of  new  books,  and  won- 
dering which  of  the  well-known  publishing 
firms  would  be  likely  to  lend  him  a  helping 
hand.  He  made  his  choice  at  last,  and  sent 
off  his  packet  with  a  trembling  heart. 

No  young  aspirant  to  literary  fame  will 
need  to  be  told  how  David  watched  the  post 
during  the  next  few  days.  He  expected  an 
answer  at  once,  of  course,  and  when  it  did 
not  come  he  grew  uneasy  and  began  to  think 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  lost  in  the 
post.  He  spent  his  days  in  strolling  about 
the  parks  after  he  had  despatched  what 
business  was  necessary  in  connection  with 
Lord  Claremont's  letters ;  he  was  afraid  that 
if  he  wrote  to  the  publishers  they  would 
recognise  him  as  a  young  hand  by  his  im- 
patience, and  yet  if  he  did  not  write  he 
might  never  hear  of  his  book  again.  It  was 
a  knotty  point,  and  David  grew  quite  weary 
and  worn  in  trying  to  decide  it.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  was  decided  for  him ;  for  as 
he  came  home  one  evening,  tired  out  with 
the  length  of  his  walk,  he  saw  a  packet  on 
his  writing-table  which  told  its  own  tale. 
David  did  not  need  to  open  it :  he  threw 
himself  down  in  his  arm-chair  and  looked 
with  despondent  eyes  at  the  returned  manu- 
script. Here  was  the  end  of  all  his  hopes  of 
fame  and  glory.  Why  had  he  ever  been 
such  a  fool  as  to  think  he  could  write  ? 

He  tore  the  packet  open  at  last,  and  read 
the  publisher's  letter,  which  politely  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  his  production, 
then  he  flung  it  into  the  rubbish  basket  wifh 
an  expression  of  disgust,  and  thrusting  his 
unfortunate  tale  into  a  drawer,  locked  it  se- 
curely out  of  sight. 
But  this  mood  could  not  long  continue. 


David  had  still  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  powers  to  be  more  than  temporarily 
disheartened  by  such  a  rebufl"  as  this.  He 
went  back  to  his  study  after  dinner  and 
carefully  tying  up  the  parcel  again  he  di- 
rected it  to  another  publisher,  and  going 
quietly  out  carried  it  himself  to  the  post. 
Such  a  time  of  suspense  as  he  had  gone 
through  before  could  not  be  experienced 
a  second  time,  and  he  waited  with  equanimity 
for  his  verdict.  Even  when  his  manuscript 
came  back  once  more  he  gave  vent  to  no 
despair ;  "  The  more  difficulties  I  have  to 
contend  with  the  more  splendid  my  success 
shall  be,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  directed 
the  packet  the  third  time.  "  I  shall  feel  my 
reward  is  well  earned  when  it  does  come." 

The  next  day  Lord  Claremont  returned  to 
town,  and  David  found  so  much  to  occupy 
him   that  he   had   but  little  time  to  think 
about  his  book.  There  were  papers  to  arrange, 
'  letters  to  write,  reports  to  show  of  business 
I  done  in  Lord  Claremont's  absence,  and  num- 
I  berless  preparations  to  be  made  for  future 
j  work.     Lord  Claremont  was  going  down  to 
his  country  house  after  the  autumn  session 
was  over,  and  he  had  so  much  on  hand  that 
the   rush  of  business  was  very  great,  and 
story  writing   seemed   quite   out   of   place. 
I  David  was  all  the  more  astonished  therefore 
I  when  he  received  a  letter  one  morning  asking 
him  to  go  down  and  see  the  publisher  to 
whom  he  had  last  sent  his  book.     His  heart 
throbbed  for  a  moment  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing sensation,  but  this  was  weakness,  and  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  had  so  far  recovered 
himself  as  to  begin  to   calculate   when  he 
[  could  find  time  to  make  his  visit.     He  was 
naturally  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  when  he  looked  at  his  list  of  directions 
for  the  day  it  seemed  hopeless.     He  was  still 
poring  over  it  when  a  bell  rang  sharply,  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  in  dismay  and  found 
it  was  ten  minutes  past  ten  ;  he  knew  how 
vexed    Lord   Claremont   would  be  and   he 
gathered  up  his  papers  hastily  and  hurried 
to  the  library. 

"  You  are  very  late,  Hatton,"  said  Lord 
Claremont  severely. 

This  was  so  difi'erent  from  his  usual  kindly 
greeting  that  David  felt  it  keenly,  he  was 
about  to  speak,  but  changing  his  mind  he 
said  nothing  and  went  on  with  his  Avork. 

"  That  is  the  second  time  you  have  given 
me  that  letter,"  said  Lord  Claremont  after  a 
few  minutes  had  passed  in  silence.  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  this  morning  1 "  He 
looked  tired  and  worried,  and  put  his  hand 
up  to  his  forehead  as  he  spoke. 
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David  felt  that  his  only  excuse  was  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  so,  feeling  rather  nervous, 
he  said,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  but  I 
have  written  a  book,  and  I  have  just  heard 
from  the  publisher  to  whom  I  sent  it,  that 
he  wishes  to  see  me  about  bringing  it 
out." 

Lord  Claremont  laid  down  his  pen  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  looked  at  David 
with  a  slightly  amused  expression. 

"So  you  have  written  a  book,"  he  said. 
"  And  what  is  it  ^  a  treatise  on  political 
economy  or  a  love  story  ? " 

David's  face  flushed  and  he  could  not 
reply  for  a  minute;  his  book  seemed  so  much 
a  part  of  his  own  being  that  it  hurt  him  as 
deeply  to  hear  it  lightly  spoken  of  as  it 
would  a  father  if  his  child  were  turned  into 
ridicule. 

Lord  Claremont  saw  his  distress  and  his 
manner  changed  directly. 

"  David,"  he  said,  "  did  you  think  I  was 
laughing  at  you  ? " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  it  sent  a  glow 
through  the  young  man's  heart  though  he 
said  nothing. 

"  Where  is  the  publisher's  letter  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  it." 

"  Let  me  show  it  to  you  another  time,"  ; 
said  David,  "  you  have  so  much  to  do,  and  I  j 
have  made  you  late  already." 

"  No,  no ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  now,  ' 
these  things  can  Avait  a  little  while."  I 

David  produced  the  letter,  and  Lord  ' 
Claremont  read  it  carefully. 

"  When  do  you  want  to  go  ? "  he  asked.       j 

David  hesitated  a  moment.  ! 

"  I  should  like  to  go  as  soon  as  possible," 
he  said  with  an  ingenuous  look. 

"  You  shall  go   at  twelve   o'clock,"   said 
Lord   Claremont   smiling.      "These   letters 
must  be  dispatched  at  once,  but  after  they 
are  finished  I  can  work  alone  for  an  hour  or  i 
two.     There  is  no  need  to  thank  me,"  he  | 
added,  seeing  that  David  was  about  to  speak,  , 
"  I  know  how  a  young  author  feels  and  I  can 
sympathise  with  your  impatience.     Now  let 
us  set  to  work." 

As  soon  as  his  task  was  finished,  David 
hurried  down  to  the  publisher's  office  and  I 
was  ushered  into    a   handsomely  furnished  j 
room   where   a   gentleman   was    sitting    at 
work. 

"  So  you  are  Mr.  Hatton,"  he  said,  after 
reading  the  card  which  had  been  handed  to 


avid  bowed. 
'  Well,  sit  down  a  few  minutes  and  let  us 


talk  over  this  business.  I  think  you  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  that  you  could  not  lay 
down  money  for  the  pubHcation  of  your 
book." 

"  I  have  no  money  to  risk,"  replied  David. 

"  That  settles  that  question  then.  In  an 
'  ordinary  way  we  should  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  book  of  this  kind  unless  the 
author  was  able  to  share  the  risks  of  publish- 
ing, but  there  is  something  about  your  book 
which  rather  inclines  me  to  break  our  rule. 
I  daresay  you  flatter  yourself  that  it  possesses 
uncommon  genius  ;  perhaps  it  does,  but  that 
is  not  my  reason  for  taking  it.  Trade  is  very 
dull  in  the  book  world  as  well  as  ever^^where 
else,  and  I  want  to  bring  out  a  book  that 
will  pay.  Your  book  will  pay  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  for  the  sketches  of  society  are 
amusing  and  well  written,  and  people  now- 
adays will  always  buy  a  book  if  they  think 
there  are  allusions  to  well-known  characters 
in  it." 

"But  there  are  no  allusions  to  well-known 
characters  in  my  book,"  remarked  David. 
"I  was  especially  careful  to  draw  my  de- 
criptions  entirely  from  imagination." 

"  That  is  not  the  point  at  all,"  replied  the 
publisher;  "if  people  think  they  can  find  the 
allusions  it  is  all  the  same  as  if  they  were 
really  there.  I  have  told  you  my  reasons 
for  taking  your  book,  and  now  I  will  tell  you 
my  terms.  Of  course  as  this  is  your  first 
attempt  you  cannot  expect  high  payment,  in 
fact  I  cannot  promise  you  more  than  a  small 
percentage  upon  the  amount  realised." 

"That  is  a  secondary  matter,"  said  David; 
"  of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  as  much 
money  out  of  it  as  I  can,  but  my  great 
object  is  to  get  my  book  fairly  launched, 
and  if  it  succeeds  the  rest  will  be  easily 
arranged." 

"Well,  how  did  you  prosper^"  asked 
Lord  Claremont  when  David  reappeared 
after  luncheon. 

David  told  his  story  and  Lord  Claremont 
listened  attentively. 

"What  is  your  object  in  writing  this 
book  ? "  he  asked  at  last. 

"My  object?" 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  have  one." 

David  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  while 
he  pondered  the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 
Lord  Claremont  watched  him  with  a  pene- 
trating look. 

"Did  you  do  it  to  make  money  T'  he 
asked. 

"  I  think  not,  because  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  that,  at  any  rate,  and  I  am  not  disap- 
pointed about  it." 
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"Did  you  hope  to  do  good  by  what  you 
wrote?" 

David  was  rather  longer  in  answering  this 
question.  "I  don't  know,"  he  said  at  last 
rather  doubtfully,  "  I  don't  remember  think- 
ing much  about  that  when  I  was  writing  it, 
and  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  book  which  could 
do  actual  good." 

"You  did  not  hope  to  do  harm  by  it,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Very  well,  there  is  only  one  object  left 
then;  you  have  written  it,  hoping  to  get 
talked  about." 

David  started  to  his  feet  impatiently.  "  I 
really  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  say 
that,  my  lord  ! "  he  exclaimed.'  "I  hope  I 
am  not  so  altogether  vain  as  you  would 
make  me  out." 

"  And  yet  you  cannot  give  me  any  other 
reason,"  said  Lord  Claremont  quietly. 

David  took  two  or  three  turns  up  and 
down  the  library  before  he  answered.  "May 
not  a  man  write  a  book  because  he  cannot 
help  it  1 "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Some  kinds  of  books,  no  doubt — a  poem, 
for  instance,  but  not  a  society  novel." 

"  Mine  is  not  a  society  novel,"  said  David. 
"Idislike  the  term." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

David  sat  down  as  required,  and  played 
with  a  paper  knife  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
without  replying. 

"Tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Lord  Claremont 
again. 

"  It  is  a  sketch  of  men  and  manners  in  the 
present  day,"  said  David  slowly  ;  "it  treats 

of  political  life   and  social  life "      He 

stopped. 

"  I  read  a  novel  some  time  ago,"  replied 
Lord  Claremont,  "which  treated  of  social 
and  political  life  in  the  present  day,  and 
which  I  thought  admirable.  It  exposed 
many  of  the  follies  and  vices  which  exist 
around  us  with  an  unerring  hand,  and  it 
brought  out  the  good,  which,  I  thank  God, 
also  exists  side  by  side  with  the  evil ;  it 
showed,  too,  the  responsibility  which  the 
rich  have  towards  the  poor.  Is  yours  such 
a  book  as  that  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  David.  He  said  no  more, 
and  Lord  Claremont  sat  silent,  looking  at  the 
fire  which  blazed  upon  the  hearth.  "  Shall 
I  give  up  publishing  it  1 "  said  David  at  last. 

"  Is  there  anything  which  you  would  wish 
.to  blot  out?" 

"  No  ;  there  is  nothing  harmful  about  it ; 
only  it  will  not  come  up  to  your  ideal,  my 
lord." 


"My  ideal  is  a  high  one,"  said  Lord  Clare- 
mont kindly,  "  and  I  wish  yours  to  be  a  high 
one  too  ;  I  want  you  to  feel  that  if  you  have 
talents,  of  whatever  kind,  they  must  be  used 
either  for  good  or  evil.  You  cannot  do  a 
greater  good  than  helping  others  to  live 
nobler  and  better  lives.  Think  of  this  when 
you  are  writing  your  next  book ;  but  mean- 
while I  do  not  ask  you  to  destroy  the  first 
fruit  of  your  labour,  unless  it  is  actually 
calculated  to  do  harm.  I  can  trust  your 
word,  for  I  know  you  •  are  honest  and  truth- 
ful." 

He  said  no  more,  and  David  went  back  to 
his  own  table  and  began  to  write ;  but  the 
conversation  he  had  just  had  prevented  him 
from  getting  on  very  fast  with  his  work.  He 
had  expected  to  feel  so  proud  and  delighted 
when  his  book  was  accepted,  and  now  the 
first  gloss  of  his  pleasure  had  been  swept 
away.  He  would  not  have  borne  it  from  any 
one  else ;  but  Lord  Claremont  had  a  way  of 
telling  unpleasant  truths  without  giving 
offence,  and  David's  respect  for  him  was  so 
great  that  he  felt  no  vexation  at  what  had 
been  said.  He  felt  disappointed,  but  not 
angry,  and  this  of  itself  proved  what  a 
change  had  been  already  wrought  in  him  by 
Lord  Claremont's  influence. 

The  impression  wore  off"  a  little  as  time 
went  on,  and  David  felt  triumphant  when 
he  received  his  first  proof-sheets.  Correcting 
them  was  such  a  delightful  task  that  he  won- 
dered what  authors  could  mean  by  groaning 
over  it ;  for  his  part  he  felt  he  could  never 
have  too  much  of  it ! 

Lord  Claremont  asked  from  time  to  time 
how  the  book  was  getting  on.  Having  once 
given  his  opinion,  it  was  not  his  way  to  harp 
upon  a  subject ;  he  had  told  David  his  mind, 
and  now  he  let  the  matter  alone.  David  appre- 
ciated his  tact  and  delicacy,  and  as  a  general 
consequence  laid  his  opinion  deeply  to  heart. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  December, 
and  Lord  Claremont  was  about  to  leave  town 
for  Christmas.  He  called  David  into  the 
library  one  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
care  to  accompany  him.  David's  eyes  sparkled 
at  the  prospect;  but  his  book  was  not  yet 
through  the  press,  and  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  leave. 

"  I  think  you  want  a  little  change,"  said 
Lord  Claremont ;  "  you  had  better  come  down 
for  a  week  or  two  ;  you  can  easily  run  up  to 
town,  if  necessary." 

David  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  kind- 
ness, and  withdrew.  He  wrote  a  Christmas 
letter  to  his  aunt,  informing  her  of  his  invi- 
tation, and  apologizing  for  not  coming  down 
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to  see  her.     "  Tell  Phyllis  I  have  written  a 
book,"  was  his  concluding  remark. 

Phyllis  felt  rather  relieved  to  hear  that  he 
was  not  coming ;  his  presence  would  have 
been  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  her,  reviving 
feelings  which  she  wished  to  banish  from  her 
heart.  She  resolved  to  get  his  book  as  soon 
as  it  was  out,  however,  that  she  might  see 
what  kind  of  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind.  She  did  not  quite  know  how  to 
procure  it;  but  early  in  January  a  parcel 
came  to  Mrs.  Bassett  containing  a  smartly 
bound  copy  of  the  book.  The  old  lady  was 
delighted  with  it,  though  she  had  no  idea 
what  it  was  all  about,  and  gave  it  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  parlour  table.  As  a  great 
favour  she  lent  it  to  Phyllis,  who  pored  eagerly 
over  its  pages;  but  the  world  of  which  it 
treated  was  one  unknown  to  her,  and  she 
sighed  heavily  to  find  that  David  and  she 
were  farther  apart  than  ever. 

CHAPTER   IX. — DORA  CARLYON. 

David's  book  made  a  hit,  as  the  publisher 
had  predicted;  the  descriptions  were  life- 
like, the  conversations  witty,  and  the  inci- 
dents exciting.  The  first  edition  was  quickly 
bought  up,  and  by  the  time  the  second  had 
been  prepared  David's  name  was  in  every 
mouth.  He  soon  experienced  the  change  in 
his  position.  Several  publishers  made  him 
offers  for  a  new  book.  In  a  social  point  of 
view  he  found  a  difference  as  well  Men  began 
to  ask  each  other  who  he  was,  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  was  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Claremont  he  received  a  good  many 
invitations. 

Lord  Claremont  watched  his  success 
keenly.  He  was  not  surprised  to  find  that 
David's  head  was  a  little  turned  by  his  sud- 
den celebrity,  and  he  made  allowances  for 
him.  He  put  no  obstacles  in  the  young 
man's  way  when  he  wished  to  go  out  in  the 
evening,  and  was  kind  and  sympathetic 
about  all  his  proceedings. 

"Don't  you  find  that  all  this  gaiety  runs 
away  with  your  money  ? "  he  asked  one 
day. 

"Yes,  it  does,"  said  David  frankly.     "I 
thought  the  money  I  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers would  last  for  ever,  but  it  has  nearly 
I  disappeared." 

!  "I  have  been  meaning  to  raise  your  salary 
i  for  the  last  month  or  two.  I  think  you  fully 
i  earn  £200  by  this  time ;  but  even  that  will 
not  enable  you  to  live  a  fashionable  life. 
i  How  do  you  propose  to  manage  it  ? " 

"I  must  write  another  book — Fielder  and 


"Well,  whatever  you  do,  don't  get  into 
debt.  You  will  have  troubles  enough  without 
that." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  conversa- 
tion that  the  footman  brought  a  card  to  Lord 
Claremont  in  the  library. 

"  Lady  Atherton,"  read  Lord  Claremont. 
"  I  don't  know  her,  I'm  sure." 

He  looked  rather  worried,  and  David  in- 
terposed, "  Shall  I  go  and  speak  to  her,  my 
lord?" 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  I  ought  to  see  her ;  but 
these  letters  must  be  finished,  for  I  have  a 
committee  at  half-past  three,  and  it  is  already 
past  two." 

The  door  opened  and  the  servant  ushered 
in  a  fashionable  old  lady.  She  was  rather 
short,  very  stout,  and  was  enveloped  in  the 
most  costly  furs. 

David  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but 
Lord  Claremont  shook  his  head  and  pointed 
to  the  unfinished  letters,  so  he  took  them  up 
and  went  and  sat  down  at  his  own  table  in  a 
distant  comer  of  the  library. 

"  I  have  called  this  morning,"  began  Lady 
Atherton  in  a  loud  and  dictatorial  tone,  "to 
ask  your  help  in  connection  with  a  bene- 
volent society  which  is  just  being  formed.  I 
know  how  interested  you  are  in  the  bene- 
volent movements  of  the  day,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  you  will  be  delighted  to  help 
me  in  the  good  work  which  I  have  taken  up. 
A  large  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  consented  to  become  life-governors  by 
payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  two 
guineas,  and  I  have  called  to  ask  you  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  enter  your  name  among 
them.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  no 
objection  to  my  doing  so  at  once.  The  work, 
as  you  will  see,  is  most  important,  and  one 
which  must  commend  itself  to  every  thinking 
mind." 

Lord  Claremont  waited  patiently  to  the 
end  of  this  long  harangue,  and  when  Lady 
Atherton  had  fairly  talked  herself  out  of 
breath  he  managed  to  get  in  the  question — 

"  But  what  is  the  object  of  this  society  1 " 

"  Oh,  its  object  is  only  pure  humanity  and 
charity,  as  you  must  allow ;  in  fact  I  am 
surprised  at  your  asking,  as  I  should  have 
thought  its  object  was  patent  to  every  one." 

"  JBut  you  have  not  yet  told  me  the  name 
of  your  society,"  replied  Lord  Claremont,  so 
courteously  that  David  could  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  in  amazement. 

"  Oh,  did  I  not  ?  I  am  sure  I  thought  I 
told  you  that  first  of  all.  My  society  is  called 
The  Benevolent  Almshouse  Association  for 
Aged  Cab-horses." 
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"  What ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Claremont, 
startled  out  of  his  habitual  politeness. 

"  The  Benevolent  Almshouse  Association 
for  Aged  Cab-horses,"  replied  Lady  Ather- 
ton  triumphantly.  "I  have  long  felt  how 
very  cruel  it  is  that  these  faithful  servants  of 
man  should,  when  they  can  no  longer  work, 
be  made  away  with  in  the  horrible  manner 
which  is  at  present  practised,  and  the  object 
of  this  society  is  to  purchase  a  comfortable 
retreat  for  them  in  some  country  spot,  where 
they  may  spend  the  end  of  their  lives  in 
peace.  Each  life-governor  will  have  the 
privilege  of  nominating  two  aged  cab-horses." 

Lady  Atherton  settled  her  muff  and  re- 
arranged her  fur  boa  with  the  air  of  a  bene- 
factress of  the  whole  world. 

David  meanwhile  was  enduring  agonies  of 
silent  laughter  in  the  distance,  and  longing 
to  escape  that  he  might  give  free  vent  to 
his  amusement.  He  was  startled,  however, 
by  the  voice  of  Lord  Claremont,  who,  rising 
to  his  full  height,  made  his  reply  in  a  tone 
that  David  had  never  before  heard  him  use. 
"  It  is  such  efforts  as  these,  madam,"  he  said, 
in  cold  accents  of  disapproval,  "that  bring 
disgrace  and  discredit  on  the  cause  of  bene- 
volence in  this  land.  I  cannot  express  too 
strongly  my  opinion  of  the  folly,  and  even 
■v\ackedness,  of  a  society  like"  yours.  I  say 
wickedness  advisedly,  for  can  you  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  starving  and  suffering  poor 
in  this  great  city  without  feeling  that  it  is 
to  them  that  our  money  and  influence  are 
due  ?  All  that  we  are  able  to  accomplish  to 
alleviate  their  condition  is  a  thousand  times 
too  little  ;  and  how  can  you  reconcile  it  with 
your  conscience  to  waste  your  energies  on 
such  an  enterprise  ?  If  these  horses  of  which 
you  speak  are  killed  in  a  cruel  manner,  the 
cruelty  can  be  legally  stopped  if  proper  evi- 
dence is  obtained  ;  but  as  to  the  fact  of  kill- 
ing them  being  cruel,  the  idea  is  absurd. 
If  you  penetrate  into  the  dark  and  loath- 
some dwellings,  where  men,  women,  and 
children  die  every  day  because  they  cannot 
have  the  fresh  air  which  would  be  life  and 
health  to  them,  you  would  spare  no  efforts 
to  help  them  to  obtain  it.  Common  hu- 
manity and  religion  alike  urge  our  unceasing 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  our  suffering  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
useless  and  foolish  project  than  almshouses 
for  aged  cab-horses." 

The  last  words  were  pronounced  in  tones 
of  cold  sarcasm,  and  David  stared  at  Lord 
Claremont  in  utter  astonishment. 

Lady  Atherton  made  no  reply :  she 
seemed  completely  taken  aback. 


After  a  few  minutes  of  silence  Lord  Clare- 
mont spoke  again  in  his  ordinary  tone :  "  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  have  said  more  than  I  ought  to 
have  done,  but  I  have  true  benevolence  so 
much  at  heart  that  it  grieves  me  beyond  ex- 
pression to  see  it  abused  and  parodied.  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me,"  he  added,  Adth 
the  winning  smile  that  David  thous-ht  irre- 
sistible. 

Lady  Atherton  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
touched  by  it,  however.  She  rose  with  an 
air  of  injured  dignity,  and  gathering  her 
furs  about  her  prepared  to  depart.  "  I  must 
say  I  am  much  astonished  at  the  treatment 
I  have  received,"  she  said,  in  an  offended 
tone.  "  I  have  been  spoken  to  in  a  manner 
to  which  no  lady  could  possibly  submit,  and 
I  can  assure  Lord  Claremont  that  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  I  make  a  second  appeal  to 
his  benevolence."  She  did  not  deign  to 
notice  Lord  Claremont's  bow,  but  swept  out 
of  the  room  with  intense  disdain. 

As  soon  as  David  had  closed  the  door  be- 
hind her  he  looked  up  with  merriment  spark- 
ling in  his  eyes,  but  there  was  no  answering 
merriment  on  Lord  Claremont's  face.  He 
looked  grave  and  even  sad,  and  asked  for  his 
letters  in  such  a  stem  voice  that  David  was 
obliged  to  resume  his  usual  staid  demeanour 
without  delay.  As  soon  as  Lord  Claremont 
had  gone  to  the  committee,  however,  David 
relieved  his  feelings  by  laughing  heartily  over 
the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed.  He  only 
wished  that  he  had  some  one  to  enjoy  the 
joke  with  him,  but  he  had  been  so  well 
trained  in  reticence  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  betray  what  had  passed.  He 
had  never  admired  Lord  Claremont  so  much 
before,  and  he  was  rather  surprised,  there- 
fore, when  on  entering  the  library  next 
morning  he  found  him  still  brooding  over 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day.  He  was 
just  sealing  a  note,  and  looked  up  as  David 
came  in. 

"  Come  here,  Hatton,"  he  said. 

David  advanced  to  the  table  and  saw  that 
the  note  which  w^as  pushed  towards  him  was 
directed  to  Lady  Atherton. 

"  I  wish  you  to  take  this  note  to  Belgrave 
S(]uare  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  said  Lord 
Claremont.  "  I  am  rather  vexed  that  I 
spoke  so  severely  as  I  did  yesterday,  and  I 
wisli  to  express  to  Lady  Atherton  my  regret 
for  having  done  so." 

"Very  well,  my  lord,"  replied  David,  put- 
ting the  note  in  his  pocket.  He  was  turning 
away,  when  an  irresistible  impulse  made  him 
add,  "  I  am  sure  there  is  not  the  slightest 
need  for  it." 
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"We  will  drop  the  subject,"  said  Lord 
Claremont  gently,  and  he  began  to  open  his 
letters. 

David  felt  quite  relieved  at  ha\ang  ex- 
pressed his  opinion.  "  To  think  of  his  apolo- 
gising to  an  old  woman  like  that,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  started  out  for  Lady  Ather- 
ton's  house  after  luncheon.  "  I  would  never 
have  demeaned  myself  to  do  it ;  she  de- 
served more  than  she  got." 

David  was  at  the  uncompromising  age  at 
present ;  all  young  people  go  through  it,  but 
happily  most  young  people  get  over  it.  It 
is  hard  to  learn  that  we  cannot  make  the 
world  such  as  we  should  like  it,  nor  force 
our  fellow-creatures  to  be  what  we  think 
they  ought  to  be;  but  after  a  good  many 
hard  knocks  for  our  pains  we  do  at  last  learn 
that  we  must  make  allowances,  and  be  con- 
tent that  other  people  should  see  some  things 
differently  from  ourselves. 

Lord  Claremont  was  a  true  gentleman; 
and  part  of  a  true  gentleman's  character  is 
to  be  able  to  humble  himself  if  he  thinks 
he  has  done  wrong.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
he  had  been  perfectly  right  in  everything  he 
had  said;  but  he  could  not  quite  forgive  him- 
self for  having  spoken  so  strongly  to  a  lady, 
and  in  his  own  house.  David  as  yet  did  not 
see  this  at  all ;  if  people  were  foolish  and  mis- 
taken he  thought  they  ought  to  be  set  right, 
and  he  would  far  rather  have  been  the  bearer 
of  a  scathing  missive  than  an  apology.  It  was 
his  duty,  however,  to  do  what  he  had  been 
told ;  so  with  rather  a  reluctant  feeling  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  asked  the  footman  if  he 
could  speak  to  Lady  Atherton. 

A  year  or  two  ago  David  would  probablj^ 
have  been  told  to  wait  in  the  hall  if  he  had 
called  on  such  an  errand  ;  but  his  dress  and 
manner  had  altered  greatly  during  his  so- 
journ under  Lord  Olaremont's  roof.  The  foot- 
man took  him  for  an  ordinary  afternoon  caller 
and,  showing  him  into  the  drawing-room,  went 
to  take  his  card  to  Lady  ..Vtherton. 

David  looked  round  the  room,  with  his 
usual  scrutinizing  glance.  It  was  handsomely 
furnished,  but  he  could  detect  at  once  the 
want  of  that  taste  which  characterized  Clare- 
mont House.  The  things  were  rich  and 
costly,  but  there  was  not  that  air  of  refine- 
ment which  makes  everything  look  in  its 
right  place  whether  it  be  beautiful  or  shabby. 
The  room  was  divided  in  the  middle  by 
crimson  curtains  which  were  partly  drawn, 
so  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  further  room 
was  not  empty  ;  but  as  he  was  examining  the 
books  on  the  table  he  heard  a  slight  noise, 
and  looking  up  saw  a  young  lady  coming  to- 


wards him.  She  was  carrying  a  pot  of  azaleas, 
and  evidently  did  not  notice  the  presence  of 
a  stranger. 

David  looked  at  her  with  wondering 
admiration :  he  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  any  one  so  beautiful  before.  She  was 
tall  and  slender,  with  masses  of  soft  hair  and 
long  dark  eyelashes.  Her  features  were  almost 
classical  in  their  beauty,  clearly  cut,  and  exqui- 
sitely formed.  A  critical  observer  might  have 
said  that  her  expression  was  too  cold  and 
her  manner  too  reserved  for  one  so  young; 
but  there  were  few  who  were  critical  when 
they  looked  at  Dora  Carlyon.  David  cer- 
tainly was  not  inclined  to  be  so.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  all  his  visions  of  beauty  were 
realised  as  he  gazed  at  the  lovely  face  before 
him.  She  looked  up  with  a  start  as  he  made 
a  slight  movement,  and  as  she  did  so  her  foot 
tripped  against  a  cushion  that  lay  near  the 
doorway,  and  the  pot  fell  from  her  hands. 
David  started  forward  and  caught  it  adroitly 
as  it  reached  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Carlyon.  "I  don't  know  what  my  aunt 
would  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  hurt  her 
plant." 

Her  face  was  a  little  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, and  as  her  deep  beautiful  eyes  looked 
into  David's  an  unwonted  thrill  passed 
through  him.  His  words,  however,  were 
ordinary  enough.  A  sudden  intimacy  seemed 
to  have  been  created  between  them  by  the 
little  accident,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  formal  speeches. 
"Where  shall  I  put  it  down?"  he  asked  with 
a  smile.  Dora  showed  him  the  table  where 
she  wished  it  placed,  and  stood  watching  him 
as  he  arranged  it  in  the  little  ornamental 
stand. 

"I  hope  you  did  not  hurt  yourself,"  said 
David  when  he  had  finished  his  task. 

"  Not  at  all,  thank  you,  but  had  it  not  been 
for  you  the  plant  must  have  been  ruined." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Lady 
Atherton  came  in.  David  felt  exceedingly 
sorry  for  her  appearance,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  come  forward  and  greet  her  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  of  which  he  was  capable. 
The  old  lady  looked  somewhat  surprised  to 
see  the  stranger  in  apparently  confidential 
conversation  with  her  niece,  but  she  merely 
inquired  to  what  she  was  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  his  visit. 

"  I  am  Lord  Claremont's  private  secretary," 
replied  David,  "and  he  has  desired  me  to 
call  upon  you  this  afternoon  with  this  note." 

A  shade  passed  over  Lady  Atherton's  face 
at  the  mention  of  Lord  Claremont's  name, 
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but  she  took  the  note  and  read  it  with 
triumph.  "  I  knew  Lord  Claremont  would 
see  upon  reflection  how  very  wrong  he  had 
been,"  she  remarked  ;  then  turning  to  David 
she  added,  "  you  can  tell  him  that  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  find  that  he  has  acknow- 
ledged his  error." 

David  was  very  near  sayiag  that  Lord 
Claremont  had  not  altered  his  opinion  in  the 
least,  but  he  managed  to  restrain  the  words 
and  was  about  to  take  his  leave  when  Lady 
Atherton  exclaimed  in  a  lively  tone,  "  Did 
you  say  that  you  were  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Claremont,  Mr.  Hatton  1  Then  you 
must  be  the  author  of  tKat  delightful  book 
which  has  just  come  out." 

David  could  not  yet  hear  his  book  spoken 
of  without  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  and  he 
blushed  slightly  as  he  answered,  "I  have 
just  written  a  book  certainly,  but  I  scarcely 
know  whether  it  can  be  called  delightful." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  only  an  author's  modesty  ; 
your  book  is  quite  the  rage,  I  assure  you, 
every  one  is  talking  of  it.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Hatton,  and  I  hope  you 
will  dine  with  me  some  day  before  long." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so." 

"  We  are  only  having  quiet  dinners  just 
now  as  my  niece  is  in  mourning  for  her 
mother,  but  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see 
you  one  evening  when  we  have  a  few  friends." 

David  stole  a  glance  at  Miss  Carly on  during 
this  speech,  and  saw  a  look  of  pain  pass  over 
her  brow.  "  What  a  heartless  old  creature  ! " 
he  said  to  himself,  "how  can  she  speak  of 
that  lovely  girl's  troubles  in  such  a  cold- 
blooded way  ! "  He  found  himself  marching 
down  the  street  at  a  rapid  pace  in  his  indig- 
nation, and  smiled  at  his  own  vehemence. 
"  Fancy  my  waxing  so  hot  over  a  stranger's 
wrongs,"  he  thought;  "but  somehow  she  does 
not  seem  at  all  like  a  stranger — I  feel  as  if  I 
had  known  her  for  years." 

He  spent  the  evening  in  trying  to  recall 
every  line  of  the  fair  face  that  had  impressed 
him  so  vividly,  and  in  bringing  back  to  his 
mind  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  still  lingered 
in  his  ear. 

He  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
his  beautiful  vision  somehow  reminded  him 
of  Evesdene.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
there  could  be  any  connection  between  them, 
and  yet  the  more  he  thought  of  her  the 
more  his  childhood  and  its  scenes  rose  up 
before  him.     Suddenly  he  found  a  clue. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Carlyon  that  I  am  thinking 
of,"  he  cried,  as  he  rose  hurriedly  to  his  feet. 
He  had  seen  her  so  seldom  that  it  was  little 
wonder  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  remem- 


ber at  first  whose  face  it  was  that  he  was 
thinking  of ;  but  yet,  even  as  a  boy,  he  had 
been  so  struck  by  her  beauty  and  grace  that 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  was  right. 
He  remembered  now — what  he  had  taken  no 
notice  of  at  the  time — that  his  aunt  had 
told  him  in  one  of  her  letters  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyon's  death,  and  had  mentioned  that  her 
daughter  had  gone  to  live  in  London. 

What  a  wonderful  discovery  !  He  was  so 
excited  by  it  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  paced  the  room  with  restless  steps  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  meditations  a  thought 
struck  him  with  painful  force — what  would 
Miss  Carlyon  think  of  him  when  she  knew 
what  his  origin  was  ?  He  recalled  the  proud 
beauty  of  her  bearing,  and  felt  that  he  could 
never  stand  before  her  again  if  she  knew 
that  he  had  been  bred  and  brought  up  in 
Mrs.  Bassett's  cottage  !  It  was  an  unworthy 
thought,  but  David  was  young  yet,  and 
though  he  did  not  realise  it,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  was  in  love.  He  felt  that 
he  would  give  anything  and  everything  to 
gain  Miss  Carlyon's  good  opinion,  so  he  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  about  his  former  life. 
After  all,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  do 
so  ?  He  had  risen  to  a  very  different  posi- 
tion now,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for  him 
to  account  for  the  past  years  of  his  life.  He 
would  be  very  careful  to  avoid  Evesdene 
and  all  kindred  subjects,  and  then  all  would 
be  well.  Having  settled  this  question  in  his 
mind,  he  returned  to  his  delightful  musings, 
and  was  surprised  when  the  evening  came 
to  an  end. 

He  looked  eagerly  at  his  letters  for  the 
next  two  or  three  mornings,  and  was  re- 
warded at  last  by  seeing  a  note  addressed  to 
him  in  Lady  Atherton's  handwriting  ;  it  was 
an  invitation  to  dinner  for  an  early  date. 

"  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  you  prospered 
with  Lady  Atherton,"  said  Lord  Claremont, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

"Very  well,  my  lord,"  replied  David; 
"  she  has  asked  me  to  dinner." 

"  Asked  you  to  dinner ! "  said  Lord  Clare- 
mont, in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  she  had  been  reading  my  book, 
and  was  kind  enough  to  say  she  should  be 
glad  to  know  me." 

"  Ah  !  I  forget  sometimes  what  a  great 
man  you  have  become,"  said  Lord  Claremont 
good-humouredly . 

David  said  nothing  of  Miss  Carlyon ;  but 
nevertheless  it  was  for  her  sake  and  not  for 
that  of  the  old  lady  herself,  that  his  heart 
beat  fast  with  new  and  strong  emotion  when 
the  eventful  evening  at  last  arrived. 


THE  RUINED  ABBEY. 


AN  OLK 


A    FULL  moon  in  ascent  to-night 

That  saw  thy  glory  at  full  height 
Sends  to  thy  ruins  a  first  ray 

My  fancy  christens  "pity's  hght." 

A  vision  in  my  spirit  swells ; 

A  love  that  feels  the  touch  of  pain  ; 
A  prayer  that  fades  into  complain 

Thou  art  not  in  thy  youth  again. 

And  yet  I  seem  with  inner  ear, 
As  if  thy  tuneful  times  had  come, 

To  hear  the  music  of  thy  bells, 

Breeze-blown  from  their  whole -tower-home. 

To  hear  their  lowering  tones  as  night 
Grows  to  the  hour  for  final  prayer. 

Lowering  and  lowering  until  low. 
Like  whispers  in  a  summer  air. 


Their  speech  of  peace  above  the  world's. 
Of  peace,  if  it  be  born  of  pain, 

Greater  alway  than  is  the  pain  : 

They  speak  of  death  that  will  be  gain. 

My  prayer  that  faded  lives  again, 
As  with  an  inner  eye  I  seem 

To  see  lamps  burning  in  thine  aisles. 
And  I  forget  it  is  a  dream. 

From  all  in  me  that  yieldeth  love 
Springeth  to-night  for  thee  its  best. 

Oh,  may  my  vision  be  fulfilled  1 
And  when  I  die  I  near  thee  rest ! 

Stay  rainbow-bridge  twixt  now  and  then, 
For  much  on  thy  far  side  I  see. 
And  much  on  it  more  loved  by  me 

Than  latter  shapes  of  things  and  men. 


For,  Faith  now  dead  in  every  way, 

Love  thinks  her  end  will  come  with  death 
And  cold,  herself  excusing,  saith, 

*  Do  insects  love  that  live  a  day  ?" 
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By  THEODORE  WOOD,  Author  cf  "Our  Bird  Allies,"  '<  Oub  Insbct  Allies,"  etc. 

PART  I. 


IN  two  previous  articles  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  mankind  and  insects, 
and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which, 
among  the  latter,  the  noxious  species  are 
restrained  and  kept  in  check  by  the  bene- 
ficial. Broadly  speaking,  insects  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  groups,  the  one  com- 
prising those  which  injure  us,  the  other 
those  which  give  to  us  their  aid.  And  there 
are  very  few  indeed  which  are  quite  uncon- 
nected with  either  division.  But,  the  two 
groups  are  not  equally  balanced.  Left 
entirely  without  assistance,  predacious  in- 
sects would  undoubtedly  prove  insufficient 
for  their  task ;  for,  save  in  a  few  and  excep- 
tional cases,  they  cannot  devour  their  victims 
as  rapidly  as  those  victims  reproduce  their 
kind.  And  so  in  a  few  short  years  our  crops 
would  be  swept  away,  agriculture  would  be 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  aphis  and  its 
fellow-workers  in  mischief  would  overrun  the 
globe. 

From  such  a  calamity  we  are  saved  by 
the  exertions  of  the  smaller  birds,  which 
alone  of  all  living  creatures  can  cope  with 
the  insect  hosts.  Their  influence  it  is  which, 
perpetually  exercised,  enables  us  to  retain 
our  position  on  the  earth.  A  world  w^ithout 
birds  would  be  a  world  without  men  also, 
for  every  particle  of  vegetation  would  be 
destroyed  by  insects,  and  animal  life  would 
consequently  perish.  Hence  the  subject  of 
bird  preservation  is  one  which  closely  con- 
cerns us  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals, 
and  which,  to  consumer  as  well  as  to  pro- 
ducer, is  one  of  the  highest  and  most  vital 
importance. 

Yet,  although  this  subject  has  of  late 
years  been  brought  into  considerable  pro- 
minence, its  true  character  is  very  far  from 
being  generally  recognised,  and,  while  many 
errors  are  widely  current,  several  points 
telling  greatly  in  favour  of  birds  have  been 
unaccountably  passed  over  by  their  friends, 
and  consistently  ignored  by  their  enemies. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  largely  due  to  the 
common  and  not  unnatural  habit  of  looking 
upon  farmers  as  a  kind  of  court  of  final 
appeal,  whose  judgment  is  and  must  be  con- 
clusive, and  from  whose  verdict  it  is  useless 
to  dissent.  For  it  is  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  farmers  are  specially  and  particularly 


interested  in  the  matter,  and  are  scarcely 
likely  to  war  against  their  own  interests  ;  in 
the  second,  that  they  are  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  Nature,  and  morning,  noon,  and 
night  find  ample  opportunities  for  observing 
all  that  is  going  on  around  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  statistics  which  they  have 
collected  put  the  matter  beyond  all  shadow 
of  doubt.  Human  interests,  say  these  spe- 
cious pleaders,  demand,  not  that  the  smaller 
birds  must  be  destroyed,  but  that  they  must 
be  reduced  in  number,  and  traps,  poison, 
and  the  gun,  therefore,  are  indispensable 
adjuncts  to  agriculture. 

This  I  flatly  deny,  for  the  argument  is 
void  and  bad.  Farmers,  as  an  almost  in- 
variable rule,  are  not  observers.  They  see, 
but  they  do  not  notice  ;  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  talk  for  a  short  time  with  an  average 
agriculturist  to  find  how  perfect  and  com- 
plete is  his  ignorance  concerning  the  beings 
which  are  in  multitudes  around  him,  and 
upon  which  very  possibly  depend  all  his 
hopes  of  a  successful  harvest.  He  cannot 
distinguish  a  sparrow  from  a  flycatcher,  or 
a  greenfinch  from  a  bunting ;  he  does  not 
know  that  of  the  aphides  and  the  ladybirds 
which  he  finds  upon  his  hops  or  his  corn, 
the  former  alone  are  injurious,  while  the 
latter  are  beneficial.  He  looks  upon  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  insects  alike  as  his  special 
and  personal  enemies,  and  conducts  a  kind 
of  war  of  extermination 
foes  together. 

Worse  than  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  altogether  refuses  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  or  even  to  admit  that 
there  is  another  side  at  all.  Entering  upon 
agricultural  life  imbued  with  all  manner  of 
prejudices,  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  shake 
those  prejudices  ofi",  and  he  is  content  to  do 
exactly  as  his  father  did  before  him,  without 
caring  to  make  inquir}^  into  the  why  and  the 
wherefore.  Birds,  to  him,  are  creatures  to 
be  persecuted,  not  necessarily  because  they 
are  injurious,  but  because  they  are  birds; 
his  father  shot  them,  and  so  will  he.  He 
treats  them  very  much  as  the  French  criminal 
law  treats  an  accused  man,  throwing  upon 
the  prisoner  the  burden  of  showing  his  inno- 
cence, not  upon  the  prosecution  that  of 
proving  his  guilt ;  and  as  birds  cannot  speak 
in  their  own  defence,  their  chance  of  justifi- 
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cation  is  slender  indeed.  No  inquiry  is 
made  into  their  crimes,  real  or  supposed; 
no  account  is  taken  of  any  counterbalancing 
services  which  may  mitigate  their  guilt. 
Birds  they  are,  and  as  such  they  must  die  ; 
there  is  as  much  hope  of  mercy  for  them  as 
for  a  spy  taken  in  time  of  war. 

But  even  were  agriculturists,  as  agricul- 
turists, to  observe  for  themselves,  and  to  per- 
secute no  bird  which  they  had  not  personally 
proved  to  destroy  their  produce,  I  would 
still  deny  their  qualification  to  deliver  judg- 
ment in  the  matter.  For,  in  order  to  form  a 
true  and  just  opinion  of  the  influence  of  any 
bird,  a  man  must  be  in  the  first  place  an  orni- 
thologist, and  in  the  second,  an  entomologist ; 
agricultural  knowledge  is  scarcely  required 
at  all.  He  must  be  ornithologist  enough  to 
recognise  the  bird  in  question,  without  con- 
fusing it  with  any  other,  to  learn  its  ways 
and  habits,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its 
food,  and  of  that  of  its  young,  during  every 
week  of  every  month  of  the  year.  He  must 
be  entomologist  enough,  supposing  that  in- 
sects constitute  a  part  of  that  diet,  to  identify 
those  insects,  and  to  trace  their  influence 
upon  mankind.  Then,  after  carefully  compar- 
ing his  own  observations  with  those  of  others, 
he  must  estimate  the  injury  wrought  to  the 
farmer  by  the  theft  of  his  produce,  and  set 
against  it,  not  only  the  benefit  conferred  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  tiny  but  mischievous 
foes  which  he  cannot  kill  for  himself,  but 
also  that  which  is  rendered  by  the  co-destruc- 
tion, if  we  may  employ  such  a  term,  of  their 
presumable  descendants.  And  this  last  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all. 

For  the  robbery  of  a  grain  of  corn  does 
not  counterbalance  and  annul  the  service 
rendered  by  the  slaughter  of  a  mischievous 
insect.  The  injury  is  definite  and  final ;  the 
benefit  is  cumulative  and  continual,  for  the 
death  of  the  one  insect  now  may  very  pro- 
bably prevent  the  birth  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dreds of  its  descendants  in  the  following 
season,  and  the  birth  to  them  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  again.  Thus  the  death  of  every 
mischievous  insect  represents  a  great  present, 
but  a  greater  future  gain  to  the  farmer,  while 
the  destruction  of  a  single  grub  may  far  out- 
weigh the  theft  of  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  corn. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  wire- 
worm,  which  is  so  terribly  destructive  to 
corn,  &c.,  killing  plant  after  plant  by  gnawing 
away  its  roots  beneath  the  ground.  At  the 
very  lowest  computation  each  wireworm, 
during  its  three  years  of  active  work,  will 
destroy  forty  ears  of  corn,  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  another  crop.     Now  an  ear  of  barley 


contains  about  thirty  grains ;  in  other  words, 
the  growth  of  twelve  hundred  grains  of  corn 
would  be  prevented  by  that  one  wireworm. 
Now,  su  pposing  that  this  wire wonii  be  captured 
by  a  rook  or  a  starling  when  half -grown — 
by  which  time  about  one-third  of  its  mis- 
chief would  be  completed,  for  the  older  grubs 
are  the  greater  offenders — eight  hundred 
grains  of  barley  would  be  saved  to  the  far- 
mer ;  and  the  bird,  to  annul  that  single  good 
deed,  must  itself  devour  eight  hundred  grains 
of  corn.  And  when  we  come  to  find,  as  we 
do  find  in  the  case  of  such  birds  as  those 
mentioned,  that  their  mischievous  victims 
must  be  numbered,  not  by  units,  but  by 
thousands,  it  will  quickly  be  seen  that  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  them  by  their  own 
depredations  to  wipe  out,  so  to  speak,  their 
services. 

Those  who  lay  stress  upon  the  occasional 
mischief  wrought  by  many  insectivorous 
birds  have  no  notion  from  how  much  more 
serious  loss  those  self-same  birds  preserve  us. 
They  do  not  know  with  what  marvellous 
rapidity  insects  increase  and  multiply ;  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  terrible  power  wielded 
by  an  insect  host.  And  they  really  are  talk- 
ing without  imderstanding  the  veriest  ele- 
ments of  their  subject. 

Few,  save  professed  ornithologists,  are 
aware  of  the  astonishing  number  of  insects 
which  daily  fall  victims  to  birds.  That  much- 
maligned  creature  the  sparrow,  for  instance, 
has  been  proved  to  kill,  for  the  use  of  its 
young  alone,  more  than  thirty  thousand  in- 
sects during  the  ten  weeks  over  which  the 
breeding  season  extends ;  and  such  grubs  as 
those  of  the  cabbage-butterflies,  the  goose- 
berry saw-fly,  and  the  magpie-moth  are 
among  its  most  favourite  victims.  But  the 
adult  birds  themselves  devour  immense  num- 
bers of  noxious  insects.  I  have  found  the 
crop  of  sparrow  after  sparrow  full  of  the 
mischievous  Sitones  weevils,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  barley  was  being  sown  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  And  did  the  sparrow 
feed  solely  upon  the  farmer's  grain  during 
the  other  forty-two  weeks  of  the  year,  its 
good  offices  would  not  even  then  be  rendered 
void  and  of  none  effect. 

Now  there  are  few  birds  which  are  so  mis- 
chievous in  proportion  to  the  benefits  which 
they  confer  upon  us  as  the  sparrow.  Spar- 
rows are  troublesome  in  the  field,  the  farm- 
yard, the  orchard,  and  the  garden.  They  steal 
corn,  pulse,  fruit,  and  seed,  destroy  flowers, 
and  damage  thatch.  Yet  every  ornithologist 
who  has  studied  the  subject  has  given  it  as 
his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  good  deeds 
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of  the  bird  outweigh  its  mischief.  And  this 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  among  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  is  in  itself  very  strong 
and  convincing  testimony.  It  is  not  actual 
evidence,  perhaps.  But  if  a  man  were  to  be 
accused  of  some  weighty  crime,  and  if,  after 
collecting  and  considering  all  available  infor- 
mation, the  united  verdict  of  all  the  legal 
luminaries  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  given 
in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  their  opinion  would 
assuredly  carry  that  of  the  public  with  it, 
and  its  correctness  would  almost  certainly  be 
shown  by  the  result  of  the  trial.  And  just 
in  the  same  way  the  united  testimony  of  or- 
nithologists tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
sparrow.  Yarrell,  Stevenson,  Morris,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  have 
arrived  at  one  and  the  same  conclusion.  And 
authorities  such  as  these,  when  in  perfect 
concord  with  one  another,  it  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  contradict. 

And  if  the  sparrow,  in  spite  of  aU  its 
crimes,  be  yet  upon  the  whole  the  friend 
and  ally  of  man,  how  much  more  must  such 
be  the  case  with  those  birds  which  devour 
more  insects  and  destroy  less  produce  1  The 
rook,  the  starling,  the  nightjar,  the  flycatcher, 
the  titmice,  and  the  gulls;  all  these  and 
many  more  besides.  Can  we  say  too  much 
in  their  favour?  For  one  pennyworth  of 
harm  that  they  do  they  return  a  shilling's- 
worth  of  good.  Is  that  an  unprofitable  trans- 
action for  ourselves  ? 

Be  it  remembered  that  Nature  demands 
and  insists  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
produce  which  we  obtain  from  the  soil.  That 
is  the  ground-rent  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  to  her,  and  have  it  she  must  and 
she  will.  But  she  is  no  greedy  and  grasping 
collector  of  her  tax,  and  is  satisfied  with  very 
little  if  we  only  permit  her  to  take  it  in  her 
own  way.  And  thus  given  carte  blanche,  as 
it  were,  to  collect  her  dues,  she  shows  her 
appreciation  of  our  good  sense  by  helping  us 
in  our  labours  to  the  very  utmost  of  her 
power. 

But  I  repeat  again,  the  commission  in 
question,  to  remain  a  low  and  insignificant 
charge,  must  be  collected  by  the  agents  whom 
Nature  herself  selects  for  the  task.  Those 
agents  are  the  birds.  They  come  to  help  us, 
but  they  claim  their  wages  for  doing  so,  just 
as  do  the  agricultural  labourers  by  whom 
other  branches  of  the  work  of  cultivation 
are  performed.  Have  we  any  just  cause  to 
complain  ?  Labour  is  not  to  be  had  in  this 
world  for  nothing,  and  work  brings  wages 
as  its  just  and  natural  corollary.  Why  should 
we  grudge  a  small  payment  in  kind  to  the 


birds,  "when  they  work  for  us  so  weU,  and 
preserve  for  us  so  much  ? 

Or  we  may  treat  the  question  in  another  J 
manner,  and  consider  the  small  amount  of  " 
our  produce  which  birds  take  for  themselves 
as  the  annual  premium  of  an  insurance 
which  we  effect  with  Nature.  We  pay  her 
a  certain  commission  upon  our  profits,  and 
allow  her  to  take  it  as  she  will,  and  she  in 
\  return  preserves  us  from  the  devastating 
I  hosts  which  will  otherwise  ravage  our  fields. 
Do  we  grudge  the  commission  to  an  insur- 
ance company,  and  shoot  its  agents  if  they 
insist  upon  payment  ? 

But  if  we  refuse  to  consider  Nature's  taxa- 
tion in  its  true  and  proper  light,  and  strive 
to  evade  our  obligations,  her  vengeance  is 
swift  and  sure.  We  kill  her  first  ambassa- 
dors, and  think  ourselves  secure ;  but  like  an 
avenging  army  come  other  and  more  formid- 
able foes,  whose  advance  we  cannot  with- 
stand, and  whose  widespread  ravages  we  can- 
not check.  The  birds  are  dead,  and  now  we 
have  insects  to  deal  with ;  and  against  an 
insect  army  no  man  can  prevail.  And  satis- 
faction twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred-fold  is 
ruthlessly  exacted  for  our  offence. 

Is  not  such  invariably  the  case  when  birds 
are  destroyed  ?  Take  the  case  of  Maine  and 
Auxerre,  some  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 
The  smaller  birds  were  exterminated  by  Go- 
vernment edict,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  crops  were  wholly  destroyed  by  insects, 
and  even  the  trees  themselves  were  stripped 
of  their  leaves  by  caterpillars. 

At  Hartlip,  some  years  back,  sparrows 
were  "exterminated  entirely."  Immediately 
the  orchards  were  covered  with  the  webs 
and  nests  of  the  Lackey  caterpillars,  foHage 
and  fruit  alike  sufiered  most  severely,  and  in 
the  two  following  years  the  damage  sustained 
in  this  manner  alone  was  estimated  at  more 
than  £1,000. 

In  Hampshire,  only  three  or  four  years 
since,  rooks  suffered  similar  persecution,  -with 
the  result  that  wire  worms,  "  leather- jackets," 
and  cockchafer-grubs  increased  in  such  a 
degree  that  women  and  children  were  em- 
ployed to  follow  the  plough,  in  order  to  per- 
form the  work  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  gratuitously  undertaken  by  the  birds. 

In  one  of  the  eastern  departments  of 
France,  again,  a  country  in  which  the  smaller 
birds  are  even  more  rigorously  persecuted 
than  in  England,  the  grain  destroyed  in  one 
season  by  insects  was  valued  at  four  millions 
of  francs,  or,  in  English  money,  £160,000. 
And  in  a  report  lately  presented  to  the 
French   Senate   occurs   the   following   most 
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significant  passage: — "It  is  solely  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  which  are  very  seri- 
ously endangered,  that  we  afiirm  that  men 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  de- 
stroy the  only  auxiliaries  which  can  effectu- 
ally restrain  the  increase  of  insects.  Against 
such  enemies  man  is  powerless,  and  if  God 
in  His  wisdom  had  not  provided  a  remedy, 


vegetation  would  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  providential  mission 
of  birds  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered  as 
an  exaggeration ;  now  it  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best-proved  truths  of  science.  Yet  man,  by 
a  strange  blindness,  shows  himself  the  mos*t 
terrible  enemy  of  these  gentle  and  useful 
creatures." 


FAEE  YE  WELL. 


FARE  ye  well,  fishermen, 
Blithely  away  ! 
Blue  are  the  rippling  waves, 
White  is  the  spray. 

Over  the  shining  sea 

Gleam  the  white  sails, 

Give  them  but  summer  airs, 
Favouring  gales ! 

Cheerily,  cheerily, 

Floating  away. 
Ring  their  wild  carols 

Over  the  bay. 


Come  back  with  singing. 

Bring  no  lament. 
Husbands  and  brothers 

Come  as  ye  went ! 

Hearts  will  be  longing 

For  you  at  home, 
Come  when  the  toil  is  o'er, 

O'er  the  white  foam  ! 

Fare  ye  well,  fishermen. 

Blithely  away  ! 
Come  back  with  singing 

Into  the  bay ! 

CLARA.  THWAITES. 


PAEABLES  OF  THE  HAEVEST  FIELD. 

By  mark  guy  PEARSE,  Author  of  "  Daniel  Quorm  and  his  Religious  Notions,"  etc. 


NATUEE  is  God's  great  picture-book. 
Everybody — child,  peasant,  philosopher, 
and  poet — can  look  at  it  and  see  something 
wonderful;  but  none  can  see  it  all.  For 
every  picture  of  nature  is  a  parable — "an 
earthly  story  with  a  heavenly  meaning." 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  beyond  all  others 
the  See-er,  teaches  us  to  find  the  spiritual 


meaning  that  lies  in  all  the  forms  and  pro- 
cesses of  nature.  The  law  and  the  projfhets 
prophesied  until  John.  Then  their  voices 
were  hushed,  their  sermon  was  over;  but 
the  li\'ing  and  abiding  voice  of  nature  goes 
on  prophesying  to-day  as  fresh  and  eloquent 
as  ever.  Let  us  listen  to  it  in  the  harvest- 
field. 
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The  han^est  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  demand 
for  thanksgiving.  Let  us  render  thanks  to 
the  Giver.  God  has  opened  His  hand  and 
satisfied  our  wants.  Foreign  supply  has 
happily  made  us  strangers  to  famine;  but 
let  us  remember  that  the  corn  comes  none 
the  less  from  God  because  it  reaches  us  in 
ships,  bringing  only  a  greater  gift  and  con- 
ferring a  larger  good  as  it  opens  fresh  lands 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World,  and  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  the  Old  World  by  the 
products  of  the  New. 

But  besides  this  great  claim  upon  our 
praise  there  are  other  voices  with  which  the 
harvest  speaks  to  us.  It  is  full  of  manifold 
and  blessed  teaching.  Listen  to  it  as  a  cheery 
message  for  the  worker. 

It  is  a  strange,  almost  a  thrilling  thought, 
that  in  the  ear  of  corn  we  touch  all  the  ages. 
The  harvest  binds  us  to  all  the  past.  The 
com  has  come  down  through  the  hands  of 
the  generations,  passed  on  to  us  from  our 
father  Adam  himself.  Nothing  else  that  we 
have  to  do  with,  except  this  human  nature 
itself,  has  this  unbroken  line  of  human  asso- 
ciation. It  is  the  golden  link  with  all  the 
ages.  Think  how  that  year  after  year  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  men  have  gone  forth 
to  plough  the  field  and  to  sow  the  seed  and 
to  reap  the  corn,  that  we  may  have  our  bread 
to-day.  The  crust  of  bread  upon  our  table 
binds  us  to  the  rich  harvests  which  Joseph's 
foresight  saved  and  stored  for  hungry  times; 
to  the  harvest  when  the  joyful  Israelites 
marched  over  Jordan  and  did  eat  of  the  old 
corn  of  the  land ;  to  that  when  bold  Samson, 
with  a  great  laugh  in  his  heart,  sent  his  living 
firebrands  to  plague  the  Philistines ;  it  hnks 
us  to  that  harvest  in  which  the  faithful  Ruth 
went  forth  to  glean ;  and  to  that,  of  all  most 
sacred,  when  the  golden  corn  bent  low,  "  as 
if  it  surely  knew  its  sovran  Lord  was  by," 
and  the  hungry  disciples  plucked  and  eat  of 
the  ears,  blamed  by  scowling  Pharisees,  and 
defended  by  their  gracious  Master.  So  for 
nearly  six  thousand  years  the  generations 
toiled,  and  we  are  fed.  And  the  grains 
that  fell  from  the  hand  of  some  earliest  sower 
are  now  become  the  food  of  the  world.  So 
does  man's  work  abide.  So  may  the  common 
work  of  men  come  to  bless  multitudes — alike 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Here,  then,  we 
may  find  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  success- 
ful worker. 

"He  tlmt  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  hearing 
precious  seed,  sliall  doubtless  come  again  with  re-  I 
joicing,  hringbig  his  sheaves  with  him"  (Ps.  cxxvi. 
6).  ' 

He  goeth  forth.     At  once  there  rises  before 


us  the  figure  of  the  sower,  as  with  short,  quick 
steps  he  goes  over  the  furrows  holding  the 
seed-basket  and  casting  forth  the  fair  showers 
of  seed  upon  the  earth.  He  sets  about  it  ; 
that  is  the  first  lesson  which  the  words  teach 
us.  "  Well,"  you  say  to  yourself,  "  a  very 
obvious  lesson  that."  Exactly  ;  and  because 
so  obvious  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten. 

Let  us  look  in  on  the  man  who  lives  in 
the  farm-house  yonder.  His  fields  are  full 
of  weeds ;  the  plough  lies  rotting  and  rust- 
ing in  the  rank  growth  ;  the  hedges  are  not 
pruned ;  the  ditches  are  choked ;  the  fences 
are  falling.  And  now  as  we  come  and  talk 
with  him  of  these  things,  he  shakes  his  head 
quite  piously.  He  is  sorry,  very  sorry — in- 
deed, it  quite  distresses  him,  and  he  is  very 
anxious  that  something  should  be  done  ;  but 
what  can  he  do  ?  He  is  not  gifted  as  other 
people  are ;  he  wishes  that  he  was  ;  then  he 
would  do  wonders.  He  has  tried  his  hand 
now  and  then  at  spudding  up  a  thistle  ;  but 
nothing  comes  of  it.  And  he  sighs  again 
quite  piously.  How  much  religion  there  is  in 
a  sigh  !  with  some  people  it  is  all  they  have  ! 

You  don't  know  such  a  man  ?  I  do;  hosts 
of  them — not  outside  the  church,  perhaps ; 
but  inside  they  swarm — people  who  talk  so 
sweetly  about  desiring  to  be  useful.  Some- 
times they  think  they  might  do  this  and 
sometimes  that ;  but  it  never  comes  to  any- 
thing, and  it  never  will.  They  never  set  about 
it.  Most  men  fail  in  doing  good,  not  be- 
cause of  clumsy  sowing  or  neglected  hoeing 
or  unskilful  harvesting,  not  because  the  seed 
is  bad  or  the  soil  is  hard,  but  just  because 
they  never  set  about  it.  They  do  not  get 
up  and  do  it.  The  sower  wastes  no  time  in 
devising  or  dreaming.  It  has  to  be  done, 
and  it  never  will  be  done  except  by  doing  it. 
So  he  goeth  forth. 

And  does  the  dreamer  attempt  to  excuse 
himself  by  saying,  "  Well,  you  see,  there  is 
one  thing.  If  I  do  no  good,  yet  I  do  no 
harm."  Ah,  what  madness  is  this !  No 
harm  !  Seest  thou  that  stretch  of  nettles, 
how  it  is  plaguing  thy  neighbours  for  miles  1 
and  that  crop  of  thistles  is  spreading  across 
the  parish.  No  harm !  And  that  land 
ought  to  be  bringing  forth  good  seed !  Is 
such  waste  no  harm?  Nay,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  no  harm  in  God's  world,  and 
that  is  to  do  all  the  good  thou  canst.  To 
do  nothing  is  to  do  nothing  but  harm. 

Surely  this  may  set  the  most  careless  of 
us  thinking.  God  puts  every  man,  as  He 
put  the  first,  in  a  garden  to  dress  it  and  to 
till  it.   And  day  by  day  each  man's  influence 
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is  going  forth  filling  his  field  with  tares  and 
thistles,  with  briars  and  thorns,  or  with  good 
seed.  Why  put  the  evil  things  first  1  Be- 
cause they  come  of  their  own  accord  ;  to  do 
nothing  is  to  grow  them.  What,  then,  are 
we  doing  with  our  lives  1  The  field  of  thy 
life  is  God's  book  of  judgment,  therefore  look 
well  to  it.  What  are  you  doing  in  business  ? 
Setting  yourself  in  God's  house  against  every- 
thing that  is  underhand  and  mean,  whether 
it  pays  or  whether  it  does  not  pay  ?  Or  are 
you,  with  silly  excuses  which  shall  never 
excuse,  letting  all  the  field  of  the  business 
be  choked  with  foul  weeds — no  love,  no 
patience,  no  helpfulness,  no  generous  deal- 
ing ;  only  keen  advantage-taking,  counting 
that  gain  however  gotten  is  golden.  What 
think  you,  that  big  giving  can  undo  crooked 
getting  ?  What,  wouldest  thou  bribe  the 
Almighty  with  gold  and  blind  Him  with 
gifts  !  What  is  our  life "?  Is  it  a  round  of 
silly  pursuits,  with  nothing  in  it  at  all  that 
is  worthy  of  our  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  nothing  helpful  or  blest  to  any  living 
soul  1  We  are  in  this  world  for  this  one  thing 
only ;  for  this  one  thing  we  have  received 
the  mystery  of  life  and  reason  and  oppor- 
tunity, that  we  may  take  the  seed-basket  and 
go  forth  filling  the  field  with  good  fruit. 
This  is  our  only  way  of  doing  our  work  in 
God's  great  world,  by  having  our  own  little 
patch  of  life  well  cultivated. 

He  goeth  forth  because  he  is  sent. 

We  know  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
who  sendeth  forth  His  labourers  into  the 
harvest.  This  man  with  the  seed-basket  is 
not  the  master  ;  he  is  the  servant.  He  lives 
on  his  master's  wages,  he  is  fed  by  his 
master's  bounty,  he  is  sheltered  by  his  mas- 
ter's roof,  and  he  knows  well  enough  that  it 
is  all  for  this  one  end — that  he  may  do  his 
master's  work  See  him,  as  day  after  day  he 
waits  upon  the  master  to  know  his  will. 
"Well,"  saith  the  master,  "I  want  you  to 
go  to-day  and  sow  ten  acres  of  wheat."  And 
the  man  goes  right  away  to  do  it.  He  does 
not  think  it  any  great  hardship  that  he 
should  do  the  work;  he  is  there  on  pur- 
pose. 

That  is  the  first  great  lesson  which  we 
have  to  learn.  We  call  One  our  Lord  and 
Master ;  we  live  on  His  bounty,  we  breathe 
His  air,  we  see  by  His  light ;  we  eat  at  His 
board ;  reason,  health,  every  faculty  is  en- 
trusted to  us  by  Him.  What  then  ?  Life 
has  but  one  meaning,  one  purpose ;  it  is  that 
we  may  do  His  work.  Into  our  lives  as  into 
His  there  must  come  the  might  of  a  Divine 
compulsion.    "  I  must — must  work  the  works 


of  Him  that  sent  me."  Beware  of  the  pick- 
ing and  choosing  and  making  many  condi- 
tions. Our  starting-point  in  the  religious 
life,  as  well  as  our  resting-place,  is  here — 
ever  here — low  down  at  the  Master's  feet, 
asking  earnestly,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 

HAVE  ME  TO   DO?" 

In  this  sense  of  being  sent  the  servant  finds  his 
fitness  and  strength  for  service. 

The  labourer  is  not  allowed  in  the  granary 
helping  himself ;  he  would  be  sent  speedily 
about  his  business  if  the  master  saw  that. 
But  when  the  master  says,  "  John,  go  to-day 
and  sow  the  ten  acres  with  wheat,"  John 
knows  he  may  have  the  key  of  the  granary  and 
get  as  much  seed-corn  as  he  needs.  Think 
of  Little  Faith  hearing  that  order.  At  once 
he  falls  a-sighing  and  fretting.  "  I  have  to 
go  and  sow  the  wheat,  and  I  have  only  got 
twelve  shillings  a  week  !  How  am  I  going 
to  pay  for  the  seed-corn  out  of  that  ? "  What 
master  would  be  plagued  with  a  servant  like 
that  ?  Ah,  thus  is  it  that  unbelief  plagues 
the  Heavenly  Master.  When  our  Lord  bids 
us  go,  be  quite  sure  that  He  will  give  us  all 
that  we  need  for  the  errand — all  strength 
and  wisdom  and  gifts  are  ours  then.  "  If  I 
had  wings,"  said  Charles  Wesley  to  John, 
"  I  would  fly."  "  If  God  bade  thee  fly,"  said 
John,  "  He  would  give  thee  wings."  Of 
course  He  would.  When  He  sends  His 
servants  forth  He  gives  them  the  key  of 
heaven's  storehouse. 

He  goeth  forth — because  the  fields  are  ready. 

Ignorance  is  in  great  haste.  It  has  heard 
the  Master's  orders — "Go  forth  and  sow," 
and  off"  it  starts  with  the  seed-basket,  and 
prides  itself  on  its  strong  arm  and  skilful  cast. 

"  Stay,  Ignorance,  stay.  Thou  art  wasting 
thy  Master's  goods  and  thine  own  strength." 

"  How  so  ?"  quoth  Ignorance. 

"  Why,  man,  thou  hast  forgotten  to  plough. 
The  seed  flung  out  among  grasses  and  weeds 
can  never  find  any  root,  and  shall  never 
yield  a  harvest.  Neither  seed,  nor  sower, 
nor  soil,  nor  seasons  shall  avail  anything 
without  the  ploughing.  Of  all  the  processes 
in  the  spiritual  harvest  this  is  the  one  upon 
which  most  depends,  and  yet  this  is  the  one 
which  is  most  easily  neglected.  The  plough- 
share must  be  driven  from  end  to  end  of  the 
!  field,  or  all  else  will  be  an  utter  failure.  The 
i  Sunday-school  teacher  may  gather  the  chil- 
dren, the  lessons  may  be  well  prepared,  the 
class  may  be  attentive  and  interested,  but 
has  the  plough  been  at  work  ?  The  preacher 
meets  his  people;  there  may  be  freshness, 
interest,  good-feeling,  yet  is  it  all  a  waste  of 
good  seed  unless  the   plough  has  been   at 
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work.  It  is  only  when  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
God  opens  the  heart  that  the  seed  can  get 
into  the  soil  and  take  root.  "  AVhose  heart 
the  Lord  opened,"  we  read  of  Lydia.  Then 
Paul's  preaching  shall  bear  fiiiit.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  heart  is  from  the  Lord ;  but 
because  it  is  of  the  Lord  do  not  let  us  think 
either  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  it  or 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  The  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  ours  for  the  asking.  Our 
preparing  is  made  effectual  only  by  prepray- 
ing ;  there  must  be  the  earnest  pleading  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  then  a  whole- 
hearted dependence  upon  His  life-giving 
energy.  If  that  be  lacking  all  else  will  avail 
nothing.  Moody's  saying  should  be  written 
in  gold — "  /  would  rather  pray  like  Daniel  than 
preach  like  Gabriel.'^  And  the  one  leads  to 
the  other ;  your  praying  saint  is  soon  winged 
for  service. 

He  goes  forth — because  he  expects  a  harvest. 
Of  course  he  does.  He  is  but  a  slovenly  and 
useless  sower  who  is  not  confidently  expecting 
a  harvest.  We  can  afford  to  make  little  of 
the  unbelief  that  calls  itself  philosophic,  that 
thinks  it  the  sign  of  a  superior  intellect  to 
•doubt  everything  that  our  grandfathers  be- 
lieved. The  mischievous  kind  of  unbelief  is 
that  which  thinks  itself  pious — the  unbelief 
that  thinks  it  savours  of  a  sweet  resignation 
and  kind  of  humihty  to  doubt,  that  sighs 
about  doing  our  best  and  leaving  the  rest  with 
God,  as  if  that  were  the  most  perilous  thing 
possible — the  unbelief  that  bases  and  but- 
tresses itself  with  Scripture  quotations  about 
Paul  planting  and  Apollos  watering  but  it  is 
only  the  Lord  that  can  give  the  increase. 
There  is  no  such  arrant  nonsense  in  the  Bible. 
The  language  is  the  bold  utterance  of  a  trium- 
phant faith — Paul  planted,  Apollos  watered, 
and  God  gave  the  increase.  Of  course  He  did. 
He  always  does.  If  we  do  our  part  be  quite 
sure  that  there  cannot  be  any  failure  on 
His  side.  There  is  no  foot-hold  for  doubt 
there. 

Look,  I  pray  you,  at  Farmer  Faith ;  it  is 
good  to  let  one's  eyes  rest  upon  him,  so  reso- 
lutely does  he  set  to  work,  and  such  an  easy, 
quiet  confidence  is  there  in  it  all  as  he  flings 
out  the  seed  and  steps  over  the  furrows.  And 
now  there  comes  Little-faith. 

"What  are  you  doing,  sir  V  he  asks. 

"  Sowing  the  seed,"  says  Faith. 

"But  really,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  that  you 
are  throwing  away  the  corn  !  I  am  sure  I 
would  not.     I  should  keep  it." 


"Then,  friend,  thou  would'st  never  have 
any  harvest." 

"  But  a  harvest  ! — surely  you  do  not  expect 
to  get  a  harvest  by  throwing  the  seed  down 
there,  into  the  earth,  do  you^" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  cries  Faith  with  a  smile. 

"  But  think  of  the  risks  you  run — the  frost 
may  kill  it,  and  the  rains  may  rot  it,  and  the 
rooks  may  cat  it ;  and  there  are  the  sparrows 
at  your  heels  !     I  should  be  frightened." 

"Yes,"  says  Faith  untroubled,  "that's 
true." 

"  Well,  then,"  says  Unbelief,  "  the  winter 
is  coming,  and  the  east  wind  of  the  spring ; 
and  if  it  ever  should  come  to  anything,  why 
it  may  rain  all  through  the  harvest." 

"It  may,  certainly,"  says  Faith,  smiling 
still. 

"  Then  all  will  be  spoiled.  I  am  sure  I 
would  not  risk  the  loss  of  it  like  that." 

Then  Farmer  Faith  dips  his  hand  deep  in 
the  basket  and  takes  up  a  handful  of  it. 
[      "Where  did  that  come  from  ?"  he  asks. 
I      "  Well,  out  of  the  ground,  I  suppose,"  says 
Little-faith. 

"Exactl}^;  and  there  were  frosts,  and  floods, 
'  and  east  winds,  and  rooks,  and  sparrows, 
and  all  the  dreadful  things  when  that  grew  ; 
I  and  yet  here  it  is.  And  He  who  gave  me 
the  seed-corn  can  give  me  the  harvest,  and 
:  Re  will,  too  !  Blessed  be  His  name  !" 
I  And  Farmer  Faith  goes  on  his  way  re- 
i  joicing. 

j  Why  the  seed  itself  is  proof  and  promise 
j  of  the  harvest.  You  and  I  do  surely  carry 
with  us  that  which  should  for  ever  silence 
unbelief.  AATiat,  think  you  it  is  no  good 
trying  to  do  any  good  amongst  such  a  set,  so 
ignorant,  so  hardened,  so  careless,  exposed 
to  so  many  temptations  and  so  much  evil  as 
they  are  !  Has  not  God  in  His  grace  brought 
thee  and  me  to  the  knowledge  of  His  truth 
and  to  faith  in  Him,  hard,  and  dark,  and 
cold,  and  dead  as  we  were  ?  And  He  who 
has  made  the  Gospel  of  His  salvation  effectual 
for  our  salvation,  can  He  not  make  it  effectual 
for  these  too  ?  Be  quite  sure  of  the  harvest. 
This  seed  is  the  Word  of  God ;  and  as  surdy 
as  the  seed-corn  is  fitted  to  the  earth,  so 
surely  is  this  fitted  to  men's  hearts.  And  as 
surely  as  the  corn  can  unfold  strength  and 
beauty  in  the  dark  earth,  and  grow  up  amidst 
frost,  and  bleak  winds,  and  droughts,  to  bless 
the  world,  so  surely  can  this  bring  forth  love, 
and  peace,  and  joy,  and  all  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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^^IT   IS   GOOD   FOE  US  TO   BE   HEEE. 

"  /^  OOD  for  us  to  be  here ;  "  yes,  if  the  strife 
vT     End  not  in  Aveary  discontent  with  Hfe ; 
If,  sad  our  lot,  we  do  not  let  the  gloom 
Gather,  and  deepen  to  the  silent  tomb. 
"  Good  to  be  here  ;  "  but  not  if,  day  by  day, 
Care  sours  our  hearts  and  steals  our  smiles  aw^ay ; 
Not  if  the  voice  that  once  'twas  joy  to  hear. 
Less  and  less  sweet  should  sound  in  love's  keen  ear ; 
Not  if  the  tear  once  ready  at  the  call 
Of  sorrow,  learns,  in  hardness,  not  to  fall ; 
Not  if  the  merry  laugh,  w^hich  dried  the  tears 
Of  childhood,  and  dispersed  its  nameless  fears, 
Should  lose  the  tones  that  lent  it  all  its  grace, 
And  put  a  bitter  harshness  in  its  place  ; 
But  "  good  to  have  been  here,"  if  care  and  pain 
Soften  and  fertilise,  like  latter  rain. 
And  teach  the  smile,  once  born  of  youth  and  health, 
How  to  dispense  at  loill  its  treasured  wealth. 
If  sorrow  and  the  frequent  hand  of  death 
Embitter  not  the  life ;  if  still  the  breath 
Comes  fresh  and  fragrant,  and  the  pulse  still  beats 
As  strongly  as  of  old  when  want  repeats 
Her  tale  of  misery ;  if  we  be  content. 
And  even  gay,  when  not  much  joy  is  sent, 
If  only  God  be  pleased  ;  if  Ave  look  up 
With  faith  unshaken  and  with  cheerful  hope 
For  our  sweet  rest ;  then,  then  we  need  not  fear 
Whether  it  has  been  good  to  have  been  here. 


JOHN   HUTTON. 


A  WING  UPOj^  the  sea. 

By  ANNE  BEALE. 


11/rUCH  has  been  written  of  late  concern- 
^^  ing  floating  hospitals  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  of  those  at  sea,  and  we  are  now, 
happily,  alive  to  the  perils  of  the  deep-sea 
fishermen  and  interested  in  the  mission  and 
hospital  ships  cruising  amongst  their  fleets 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  bodies. 
But  twenty  years  ago,  before  these  were 
thought  of,  the  matron  at  the  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Hampstead, 
had  at  heart  a  similar  vessel,  albeit  for  a 
different  class  of  sufferers.  During  a  fifth 
part  of  a  century  has  this  lady  been  medi- 
tating on  the  possibihty  of  a  hospital  ship 
wherein  to  send  consumptive  patients  to 
some  clime  where  they  may  be  restored  to 
health  and  vigour.  Having  been  all  this 
time  matron  of  this  magnificent  and  admir- 
ably-managed institution,  this,  her  idea, 
begins  to  weigh  heavily  on  her  heart,  and  it 


others  should  share  the 
she  has  borne  it  alone. 


is  high  time  that 
burden.  Hitherto 
not  having  had  the  courage  to  make  its 
increasing  gravity  knoAvn ;  from  henceforth, 
however,  it  becomes  patent  to  the  public. 
TAvelve  or  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
this  our  fog-girdled  isle  are  registered  as  the 
result  of  consumption,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  numbers  of  these  might  have  been 
averted.  But  most  of  the  patients  Avho  fre- 
quent the  hospitals  are  too  poor  to  pay  and 
too  weak  to  work  their  passage  out  to  some 
more  genial  clime  than  ours.  .  Many  pant — 
literall}^  and  figuratively — for  a  land  in  Avhich 
to  breathe  freely ;  and  most  of  those  Avho 
have  been  franked  by  friends  or  employers 
have  recovered  under  the  influences  of 
serener  skies  and  more  balmy  air.  The 
instances  are  so  numerous  that  they,  alone, 
plead  the  cause  of  their  fellow-sufferers.   But 
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the  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  is  to 
obtain  ways  and  means ;  and  even  when  ob- 
tained, the  present  accommodation  in  vessels 
for  invalids  of  the  poorer  classes  is  so  scant 
and  unsuitable  that  it  is  often  unadvisable  to 
submit  them  to  it. 

The  Lancet  frequently  complains  of  this ; 
yet  in  spite  of  it  our  matron  has  numerous 
letters  of  grateful  thanksgiving  from  patients 
who  have  undertaken  the  voyage  to  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  and  remaining  there  have 
become  strong  and  robust.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  understood  that  the  patient  must  leave 
England  before  the  insidious  disease  has 
gripped  him  too  tightly  for  release. 

One  man,  a  bookbinder,  was  sent  out  to 
Sydney  by  his  employers,  and  was  able  on 
landing  to  enter  a  house  of  business,  being 
now  manager  of  a  branch.  When  he  left 
the  hospital  he  was  incapable  of  work. 
Another,  a  pianoforte-maker,  fell  in  love 
with  a  fellow-sufferer  while  at  the  hospital — 
sympathy  more  sentimental  than  prudent,  it 
would  seem — still,  they  fell  in  love — and 
married !  our  laws  for  such  cases  being  de- 
fective. However,  they  both  contrived  to 
reach  New  Zealand,  where  he  is  doing  a 
thriving  trade,  and  she  has  written  to  ask  her 
mother  to  join  them,  as  they  have  a  good 
home  to  offer  her  and  are  in  excellent  health. 
Many  pianoforte-makers  come  to  the  hospital. 
A  third,  a  gardener,  was  recommended  to 
try  the  Cape  on  leaving  the  hospital,  and  he 
has  been  settled  there  many  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity.  A 
fourth,  a  baker,  emigrated  with  his  wife,  who 
writes  to  the  matron  from  time  to  time, 
detailing  both  reverses  and  successes.  They 
went  to  service,  saved  money,  built  a  shanty 
on  a  bit  of  land  they  purchased,  lost  every- 
thing, and  he  was  reduced  to  quarry  work. 
This  appears  somewhat  hard  for  a  consump- 
tive, but  the  wife  writes  again  rejoicefully  : 
"  You  would  not  know  him,  he  is  so  broad- 
chested  and  sunburnt;  and  we  have  saved 
money  again,  bought  horses  and  carts,  and 
he  has  set  up  as  a  contractor."  A  fifth — 
have  patience,  kind  reader — a  man  of  educa- 
tion, went  from  the  hospital  to  Australia, 
regained  his  health,  and  is  employed  as  a 
catechist  in  some  outlying  district. 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  cures 
effected;  but  unfortunately  they  are  out- 
numbered by  the  failures  or  relapses  of  those 
patients  who  would  fain  try  a  voyage,  but 
have  not  the  means.  An  extract  from  the 
grateful  letter  of  one  such  to  the  matron 
will  serve  as  an  example.  The  writer  failed 
to  secure  his  passage  and  subsequently  suc- 


cumbed to  the  malady.  "  I  should  like  to 
write  to  Mr.  Isaacson  about  Australia.  I 
should  like  to  go  very  much,  because  I  think 
I  should  get  well  there,  but  I  leave  myself 
in  God's  hands.  I  miss  our  morning  and 
evening  prayer  very  much,  but  I  try  to 
make  up  for  it  by  reading  God's  Word  and 
prayer.  I  often  sit  and  think  of  you  and 
wish  I  was  back  again ;  but  that  cannot  be, 
so  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  privileges  I 
still  have,  and  press  onward.  I  have  felt 
rather  lonely  two  or  three  times,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  go  to  Jesus,  and  He  can  and 
does  take  it  away ;  and  by-and-by,  if  I  re- 
main faithful,  which  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall 
by  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  He  will 
take  me  away  too  to  live  with  Him  for 
ever." 

The  allusion  here  made  is  to  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Isaacson,  who  had  conducted  the  service  at 
the  hospital,  and  had  told  the  patients  of  his 
experience  of  a  change  of  climate  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  theirs.  He  was  "  in  a 
consumption,"  and  was  restored  almost  mira- 
culously by  residing  some  years  in  Australia. 
He  had  been  ill  four  years  previously,  the 
winters  of  which  he  had  spent  abroad ;  but 
dated  his  cure  from  his  long  abode  in  southern 
latitudes.  He  is  now  rector  of  an  English 
parish. 

Naturally  this  report  awoke  longings  in 
the  hearers  for  a  sea  voyage,  and  strength- 
ened the  matron's  scheme.  One  of  the 
consulting  physicians  of  the  hospital  also 
helped  to  brace  it  up,  for  he  strongly 
advocates  the  change  of  climate  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  disease.  His  own  brother 
was  restored  almost  from  the  jaws  of 
death  by  the  process,  and  has  now  a  large 
practice,  and  is  capable  of  riding  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a  day.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  voyage  should  only  be  undertaken  under 
medical  advice.  This  would  be  ready  for  all, 
if  only  our  good  ship  could  be  procured, 
freighted,  doctored,  and  medicined.  Many 
paying  patients  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  help  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  passage  for  their  poorer  brethren.  As 
there  is  scarcely  a  household  in  Great  Britain 
into  which  insidious  consumption  does  not 
creep  with  its  stealthy  tread,  there  must  be 
tens  of  thousands  who  would  gladly  turn  it 
back  from  the  threshold,  by  providing  foT-  its 
intended  victims  some  outlet  of  escape.  This 
outlet  appears  to  be  the  illimitable  ocean, 
where  there  is  fine  breathing-space  for  all. 
Instead  of  returning  to  close  rooms  and  op- 
pressive atmosphere  and  to  the  occupation 
which   must   shorten   their   ever- decreasing 
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span  of  life,  they  might  quit  the  hospital  for 
the  ship,  hopefid  of  ultimate  recovery.  The 
mere  voyage  to  and  from  the  Antipodes 
would  restore  many.  We  have  fiiends  alive 
and  well,  similarly  renovated,  who  seemed 
doomed  to  death.  Permanent  residence 
abroad  would,  as  we  have  seen,  save  others 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  life.  If  patients 
are  sent  from  relaxing  Brompton  to  bracing 
Hampstead,  from  Yentnor  to  the  Engadine 
— one  may  say  almost  from  the  Equator  to 
the  Pole — in  search  of  health,  one  cannot 
wonder  that  the  poor  gasping  souls  pray  for 
space  and  air  to  breathe. 

It  is  hopeful,  if  melancholy,  to  encounter 
them  on  Hampstead  Heath.  The  hospital 
stands  high,  the  flagstaff  higher,  and  a  fine 
day  sees  all  who  are  able  mount  to  the 
most  elevated  spot.  They  are  always  better  ! 
Though  the  cough  and  the  breathing  impede 
their  upward  steps,  they  are  still  much  better 
for  the  Heath.  Whether  they  have  come 
from  the  slums  of  London,  the  Black  Country 
factory,  the  colliery  district,  the  great  manu- 
facturing centres,  or  the  agricultural  lowland, 
they  all  declare  themselves  strengthened  by 
the  bracing  air.  The  anxiety  to  procure  an 
extension  of  this  sick-leave  holiday  is  intense. 
Three  weeks  is  all  too  little ;  and  this  is  the 
period  granted  by  one  subscribers  letter.  A 
second  doubles  the  time  ;  and  the  authorities 
would  fain  quadruple  it.  A  donkey  chair  is 
always  in  requisition  to  take  those  unable  to 
walk,  round  this  breezy  and  gorse-clad  El 
Dorado.  Mrs.  Charles  never  did  a  kinder 
deed  than  in  presenting  this  conveyance  to 
the  hospital.  Her  "Schonberg-Cotta  Family'' 
would  have  rejoiced  in  it,  as  they  would  in 
her  ministrations  of  mercy  to  the  invalids. 

The  petted  donkey  always  seems  to  be 
"  waiting  at  the  garden  gate,"  and  there  is 
ever  a  ready  occupant  of  the  chair.  Cliildren 
are  at  hand  to  welcome  and  speed  him ;  and 
children  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  pa- 
tients, for  they  do  actually  recover.  There 
are  generally  some  at  the  hospital,  and  the 
other  day  they  were  running  races  in  the 
grounds  as  if  they  had  never  been  ill ;  in- 
deed, they-  said  they  were  "quite  well." 
Those  grounds  are  almost  as  charming  as  the 
Heath,  and  the  views  from  them,  if  less  ex- 
tensive, are  very  beautiful.  From  sheltered 
seat  or  wooden  arbour,  the  baskers  in  the 
uncertain  sunshine  of  our  doubtful  climate 
can  watch  the  trees  in  their  varied  garb,  and 
the  bits  of  rich  red  brick  that  peep  from 
amongst  them.  The  word  "  baskers  "  is  not 
inappropriate,  for  on  that  particular  Satur- 
day, when  the  children  were  disporting  them- 


selves, their  elders  were  sitting  or  lying 
about  wherever  the  sun  was  hottest.  Some, 
the  men  especially,  looked  wan  and  emaci- 
ated; others  bright  and  cheerful,  particularly 
a  group  of  young  girls,  in  whose  breasts 
Hope  still  told  "  his  flattering  tale." 

But  aU  suddenl}^  bestirred  themselves  at 
the  appearance  of  two  well-kno"v\Ti  ladies,  and 
'  hurried  into  the  hospital.    These  ladies  have, 
;  for   a   dozen   years   at  least,   conducted    a 
I  weekly  flower  service,  and  the  instantaneous 
preparations  and    glad  faces    showed    how 
I  welcome  they  were.     In  the  great  corridor 
^  of  the  men's  wards  a  boy  was  distributing 
hymn-books  to  the  patients  seated  or  lying 
on  the  comfortable  settees.     He  was  hum- 
ming a  hymn  meanwhile,  and  glanced  down 
the  stairs  in  a  state  of  happy  expectancy. 
Then  he  carried  his  burden  of  books  into 
the  rooms  and  gave  them  to  their  occupants. 
All  the  men  were  up,  and   declared  them- 
selves improving  in  health. 

When  the  ladies  appeared  carrying  baskets 
of  bouquets,  all  went  to  the  principal  sitting- 
room,  whence  the  sounds  of  music  and  sing- 
ing soon  rose  even  to  the  topmost  story  of 
the   large  building.     Most  of    the  inmates 
found    voice   to    praise   the    Lord.      Many 
h}^mns   were   sung,   after  which   the  ladies 
distributed  their  flowers,  which  were   soon 
transferred  to  the  button-holes  of  the  reci- 
pients.    The  accompanying  card  and  motto 
gave  the  opportunity  for  a  timely  word,  and 
when  this  had  been  gently  spoken,  the  ladies 
were  transported  by  a  lift  to  the  women's 
ward  above.     A  similar  ser\'ice  ensued.     A 
;  few  of  the  females  remained  in  the  airy  and 
;  attractive    corridor.      "  The    music    always 
j  affects  me,  though  I  love  it,"  said  one  with 
I  tears  in  her  eyes.     A  little  girl  forgot  the 
\  hymns  in  her  efforts  to  catch  and  keep  a 
I  playful    kitten,    and    as    sim    and    breeze 
j  streamed  through  the  windows,  and  music 
:  filled  the  large  building,  we  almost  forgot 
for  the  moment  where  we  were. 
I      The  ministry  of  flowers  and  music   is  a 
!  ministry  of  love,  and  surely  the  God  of  love 
I  will  bless  those  who,  for  so  many  years,  have 
j  never  intermitted  this,  their  "  patient  con- 
I  tinuance  in  well-doing."     He  vn.\l  assuredly 
I  also  bless  the  voluntary  work  cf  the  medical 
!  stafl',    chaplain,    committee,     visitors,    who 
labour   for   body  or  soul  of  His  sick  poor. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  have  been  in  the 
hospital  during  the  past  year;    some  were 
cured,  others  relieved,  a  few  left  to  die !  but 
all  must  have  been  thankful  for  the  pure  air, 
light,    care   and   attendance   they   received. 
There  is  no  over-crowding  here  :  every  room 
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is  cheerful  and  looks  out  on  trees,  flowers, 
and  pleasant  balconies.  The  patients  like 
window-gardening,  and  as  the  winter  ap- 
proaches, presents  of  plants  would  be  wel- 
come. 

When  the  flower  mission  service  was  over 
we  wended  our  way  from  room  to  room, 
patient  to  patient.  One  whom  we  knew,  a 
pretty  and  interesting  young  woman,  had 
come  from  the  East  End  of  London,  where 
she  left  her  husband  and  young  family. 
She  had  been  previously  three  months  at 
Brompton  hospital ;  some  time  in  Miss  Kin- 
naird's  Home  for  Incurables  ;  and  now  said 
she  was  so  much  better  at  Hampstead  that 
she  dreaded  a  relapse.  She  was  to  go  to  a 
Convalescent  Home  before  she  returned  to 
the  destructive  atmosphere  of  the  noted  East 
End.  And  the  field  for  this  combat  with 
her  insidious  enemy  had  been  opened  to  her 
by  the  kindness  of  a  young  lady  who  regu- 
larly visited  her,  and  journeyed  from  the 
luxurious  West  to  the  sordid  East  continually 
to  help  her  poorer  sisters.  It  is  the  return 
to  the  suffocating  home  which  is  to  be 
dreaded,  and  here  a  hospital  ship  might 
prove  a  rescue  and  a  cure,  just  as  a  move 
from  one  hospital  to  another  may  help  to 
heal  the  lungs,  if  not  beyond  healing. 

"  I  was  here  once  before,  and  I  have  been 
better  for  two  years ;  but  mother  was  ill  all 
the  winter,  and  I  had  to  nurse  her  and  see 
to  the  children ;  so  I  got  worse  again,"  said 
a  small,  fragile  girl,  with  hectic  cheek. 

She  came  from  a  densely-populated  district 
of  Marylebone. 

One  poor  woman,  mother  of  a  family,  was 
in  bed  striving  hard  to  get  breath.  Another, 
worse  if  possible,  was  up,  and  seated  by  the 
fire.  Their  nosegay  and  text-card  were 
beside  them,  and  good  and  wholesome  books 
at  hand.  But  most  of  all,  they  rejoiced  in 
the  sun  and  air  which  streamed  through  the 
windows  and  seemed  to  help  them  to  breathe. 
One  or  two  were  anxiously  waiting  for  ex- 
tension letters,  almost  believing  that  three 
weeks  longer  would  effect  a  cure. 

"  I  feel  so  much  better  ! "  was  the  general 
cry,  and  the  young  people  especially  looked 
so  hopeful  and  bright,  that  we  believed  them 
permanently  benefited. 

Descending  to  the  men's  ward  we  found 
some  preparing  to  go  out  again,  others  read- 
ing or  playing  draughts  ;  others  reclining  on 
the  easy  sofas  in  the  broad  corridors.     They 

I  looked  sadly  pale  and  w^an,  but  all  considered 
^emselves  better  than  when  they  first  came. 
Kany  had  been  before,  and  had  derived  so 
Inch  benefit  that  they  had  come  again.    One 


who  belonged  to  a  brass  band  that  played 
on  the  pier  at  a  fashionable  watering-place 
had  been  more  than  once.  A  horn-blower !  and 
with  consumption  staring  him  in  the  face  ! 

Alas  !  the  gaunt  spectre  is  everywhere. 
He  haunts  alike  palace  and  cabin.  It  would 
seem  that  he  could  not  appear  within  this 
fresh,  roomy,  well-ventilated  hospital,  where 
all  that  loving  skill  can  do  is  done  to  keep 
him  off;  yet  here  he  pre-eminently  is.  He 
even  penetrates  into  the  Queen's  Jubilee 
Ward,  made  so  roomy  and  attractive  in 
honour  of  her  Majesty's  fifty  years  of  tender 
reign.  Her  portrait  hangs  there,  as  it  does 
also  in  the  large  committee-room.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  turn  this  latter  into  a  ward,  if 
funds  will  permit.  All  available  space  must 
be  utilised,  and  since  the  kitchen  is  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  there  are  no  obstacles, 
save  lack  of  money.  If  every  one  could 
follow  the  example  of  a  poor  incurable  patient 
who  had  been  here,  and  died  in  a  Home,  this 
would  be  remedied.  She  left  five  pounds  to 
the  hospital. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  "first  love," 
the  Hospital  Ship,  and  to  the  matron  who 
has  had  it  so  long  before  her  mind's  eye  that 
it  has  grown  almost  into  a  reality,  and  is 
by  no  means  a  "  phantom  ship,"  as  doubtless 
many  will  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
well-appointed  vessel,  fitted  up  to  accommo- 
date human  sufferers,  some  of  Avhom  can  pay 
for  the  cure  they  hope  for,  and  some  cannot. 
It  has  a  qualified  practitioner  —  maybe  a 
medical  missionary  on  board,  who  will  do 
his  best  both  for  body  and  soul — and  it  has 
a  bond-fide  captain  and  crew,  who  will,  with 
the  loving-kindness  of  their  craft,  rejoice  in 
every  individual  fellow-creature  rescued  from 
the  spectre  just  alluded  to.  If  160,000  in- 
valids have  been  relieved  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  a  multitude  at  Brompton  and  elsewhere, 
how  many  may  not  be  restored  to  health  by 
a  voyage  to  some  southern  clime  where  heal- 
ing may  be  on  the  wave  and  "  hope  on  the 
breeze !"  It  would  seem  that  a  saiKng-vessel 
would  be  more  suitable  for  the  work  than  a 
steamer.  It  would  be  less  expensive,  longer 
on  the  way,  less  oppressive  and  noisy,  and 
more  efficacious  for  the  repose  and  comfort 
of  invalids.  Will  any  one  versed  in  such 
matters,  and  interested  in  the  cure  of  the 
fell  malady — and  who  is  not  ? — think  of 
these  things  ?  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  sow  the  idea,  in  a  brief  sketch  such  as 
this ;  may  Christian  philanthropy  water  the 
seed,  until  it  spring  up  into  a  healthy  plant 
and  finally  develop  into  a  wide-spreading 
tree  for  "  the  healing  of  the  nations." 


AMEEICAIST  EECEEATIO]^ 
AND  EELIGIQ]^. 

By  FEEDK.  HASTINGS. 

nPHE  ocean  steamers  in  June,  July,  and 
-■-  August  are  crowded  with  Americans, 
who  are  either  visiting  Europe  or  returning 
from  the  Old  World.  A  trip  to  Europe  is 
not  so  costly  to  them  generally  as  is  a  trip 
to  America  to  an  Englishman.  The  fact  is 
an  American,  by  reason  of  the  high  price  of 
clothing  in  his  own  land,  can  come  to  Eng- 
land and  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  suits, 
for  his  own  wear,  can  almost  cover  the  cost 
of  transit;  but  the  protective  duties  in 
America  forbid  that  a  European  should  save 
anything  by  purchases  made  there.  This 
may  account  for  the  fact  that  so  many 
more  Americans  travel  than  Europeans. 
But  all  Americans  cannot  afford  to  cross 
the  Atlantic ;  they  must  find  something  of 
change  and  rest  in  their  own  land.  Its 
cities  are  not  so  varied  and  interesting  as 


those  on  this  side,  so 
that  so  much  interest 
cannot  be  found  in  go- 
ing from  one  to  the  other.  They 
are  also  stifling  in  summer.  Then 
the  scenery,  though  very  grand  in 
some  places,  is  not  so  enchanting  as  the 
garden  spots  of  Europe.  Moreover,  the 
distances  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach 
the  choice  spots  are  greater.  Something 
must  be  found  that  will  give  interest,  rest, 
change,  and  society.  But  an  American 
wants  something  more.  His  utilitarian 
training  prepares  him  for  the  effort  to 
make  a  holiday  contribute  towards  his  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual  advancement.  To 
meet  this  feeling  and  desire  a  number  of 
health-resorts  have  been  started  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  To  these  places  men 
can  go  and  combine  holiday  and  philosophy, 
play  and  piety,  as  they  list. 

I  may  mention  some  of  these  resorts.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  is  one  of  them,  and  is  about 
a  hundred  miles  from  Boston.  Another  is 
Wesley  Park,  near  Niagara.  Another  is  about 
sixty  miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  Chatauqua 
Lake.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  Thousand 
Island  Park — a  lovely  place.  Then  in  New 
Jersey,  close  together,  are  Key-East  Beach  and 
Ocean  Grove.  Down  south  there  are  others. 
Several  of  the  above  I  have  seen  ;  but  I 
shall  not  easily  forget  my  visit  to  the  last- 
mentioned  place.  I  was  glad  to  escape  from 
the  July  heat  in  New  York  to  the  cooler 
temperature  of  the  Grove.  Passing  through 
New  Jersey  one  could  not  but  notice  its  flat- 
ness dotted  with  great  orchards,  with  tomato 
fields  and  stretches  of  lofty  maize.     The  soil, 
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often  rich  red,  was  somewhat  like  that  near 
Dawlish  in  our  own  Devon.  The  travelling 
was  not  rapid.  Every  two  miles  we  had  to 
stop  at  some  station.  Once  we  had  to  re- 
main longer  than  usual,  because  of  a  "hot- 
box."  Smoke  was  issuing  in  volumes  from 
one  of  the  axles.  I  said  to  the  guard,  "I 
suppose  you  will  shunt  that  carriage  V  "  Oh, 
no  !  The  wheel  will  soon  be  all  right.  All 
iiboard.  Go  ahead,  driver."  Away  we  went, 
with  the  wheel  a  fixture. 

As  we  pulled  up  at  Ocean  Grove  we  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  vehicles  in  wait- 
ing to  take  the  weary  men  of  New  York  to 
their  temporary  homes  under  wood  or  can- 
vas. Merchants  go  to  business  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  then  rest  at  other  times  in  the 
midst  of  their  families. 

A  number  of  boats,  with  Japanese  lanterns 
alight,  were  flitting  about  the  small  lake. 
The  lanterns  were  suspended  on  cords 
fastened  on  poles  at  stem  and  stern.  Hear- 
ing the  hum  of  many  voices  and  catching 
the  soft  songs  that  floated  from  off  the  water 
I  inquired  of  the  driver,  by  whom  I  sat, 
whether  something  unusual  was  going 
on.  "  Is  that  fairy  scene  the  finish 
of  some  regatta  or  gala  day  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  just  like  that  every 
evening." 

A  little  farther  and  we  pull  up 
before  a  small  wooden  house  of 
Gothic  shape,  where  lived  a  friend 


with  whom  I  was  to  stay  for  a  brief  season. 
The  house  was  delightfully  shaded,  and 
called  "  Pilgrim's  Rest."  An  English  pil- 
grim valued  the  rest,  and  enjoyed  after- 
wards wanderings  in  those  luxuriant  pine- 
woods  and  lounging  in  the  boats  on  the 
lake  which  was  a  bit  from  the  fairy  world. 

At  Ocean  Grove  a  temperance  convention 
was  in  full  swing.  About  four  thousand 
people  gathered  one  evening  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
Foster,  a  lawyer's  wife,  lecturing  on  prohibi- 
tion and  local  option.  What  a  voice  she 
had !  With  what  clearness  and  force  she 
spoke  !  She  has  a  strong  frame  and  mascu- 
line manner.  She  must  be  a  great  assistance 
to  her  husband,  especially  as  she  is  herself  a 
qualified  lawyer  or  lawyeress.  The  place  of 
meeting  is  called  the  Auditorium.  It  is 
made  of  pine  trunks  roofed  in.  The  trees 
had  evidently  been  cut  off  at  certain  points, 
and  thus  they  formed  the  columns.  The 
Auditorium  will  accommodate  seven  thousand 
persons,  and  the  platform  is  as  large  as  that 
at  Exeter  Hall.  At  the  back  of  the  platfoi  m 
is  a  house  in  which  the  caretaker  lives,  and 
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where  the  council  conducts  the  business  of 
the  camp.  There  are  no  boards  at  the  side 
of  the  Auditorium,  but  the  tall  pines  outside 
the  limits  of  the  roofed-in  space  seemed  like 
the  columns  of  a  vaster  Auditorium,  spread- 
ing out  immeasurably,  and  ofifering  shade  to 
many  thousands  more. 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  for  young  people.  Bright  hymns 
were  sung  and  brief  addresses  given.  The 
narrative  of  one  gentleman  concerning  the 
voluntary  consecration  of  his  son  and 
daughter  to  Christ  was  most  pathetic.  This 
meeting-place  was  an  octagonal  hall,  smaller 
than  the  one  previously  referred  to.  Through 
the  closed  green  Venetian  shutters  the  cooling 
sea  breeze  gently  passed,  while  on  the  floor 
was  abundance  of  clean  straw  to  save  young 
people  from  catching  cold  by  any  damp  that 
might  rise. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  went  to  another  meeting, 
where  several  ministers  spoke.  About  a 
thousand  adults  were  present.  Missionary 
intelligence  was  given,  and  brief  addresses 
from  persons  in  the  audience  were  volun- 
teered. Soon  the  hour  was  gone,  and  at 
eleven  there  was  a  further  conference  on  a 
phase  of  the  temperance  work.  This  was 
held  in  the  vast  Auditorium.  Then  there  is 
rest  for  dinner,  then  more  meetings  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Sunday  is  simpl}'  a 
succession  of  meetings  of  various  characters. 
Ocean  Grove  is  a  sort  of  permanent  camp 
meeting.  It  is  owned  chiefly  by  Wesle}' ans, 
is  said  to  be  a  good  financial  speculation,  and 
it  now  ranks  as  a  township. 


Many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  th^ 
greater  part  of  the  visitors  live  in  tent^. 
These  are  set  up  at  regular  intervals  amon_ 
the  pines.  The  tents  are  placed  over  boarded 
spots  and  divided  into  compartments  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  the  inmates.  The  front 
compartment  serves  for  reception-room,  and 
the  back  for  kitchen.  Both  compartment- 
are  utilised  for  sleeping  in  by  night.  Th- 
front  curtain  is  generally  lifted  by  day,  an  1 
only  muslin  drapery  gives  a  semi-privac} . 
It  admits,  hoAvever,  more  air.  Here  tli. 
people  sit  and  chat  or  eat  and  smoke  in  mo:^: 
free-and-easy  fashion.  These  tents  are  a 
great  charm.  It  is  such  a  change  to  be 
under  canvas.  The  interior  is  decorated  in 
various  ways  by  pictures  and  plants,  and  the 
front  with  shrubs  and  grass.  The  tents  are 
not  bell-shaped,  but  the  canvas  is  stretched 
on  frames  like  a  small  house ;  this  makes 
them  more  able  to  resist  the  force  of  any 
storm. 

At  a  certain  hour  the  bell  sounds,  and  all 
lights  are  at  once  put  out.  After  this  watch- 
men regularly  patrol  the  avenues  to  see  that 
no  wrong  is  done  and  no  danger  comes  to 
those  who  have  only  the  canvas  between 
them  and  possible  burglars. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  names  on  boards 
in  front  of  the  various  tents,  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  "  Flower  City,"  "  Rose  Bank." 
The  winding  pine-shaded  paths  leading  to 
some  of  them  make  them  look  very  inviting. 

The  beach  is  yery  pleasant.  Here  bathing 
goes  on  incessantly.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, in  all  varieties  of  bathing  costume,  go 
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out  together  into  the  waters.  The  surf  rolls 
in  so  strongly  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
children  to  go  out  alone  into  the  waters. 
Besides,  even  on  a  hot  day  the  waters  are 
much  colder  than  the  G-ulf-warmed  stream 
around  our  coasts,  so  that  the  danger  from 
cramp  is  greater.  I  could  not  remain  nearly 
so  long  in  those  at  Ocean  Grove  as  in  those 
off  Margate  or  Deal. 

The  bathing  pavilions  at  Ocean  Grove, 
Key  Beach,  and  other  places  are  all  very 
much  alike.  You  have  a  little  box  in  which 
to  change  your  attire.  Then  you  must  be 
sure  to  give  up  any  valuable  to  the  clerk  in 
charge,  and  take  the  key  of  your  drawer  and 
hang  it  round  your  neck  while  bathing. 
Bathing  costume  is  minus  pockets. 

Driving,  rowing,  sailing,  "exploration, "and 
' '  crabbing  "  are  among  the  various  amusements. 
Clam-digging  at  low  tide,  and  clam-baking 
afterwards,  please  the  young  people.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  them  round  a  clam-bake  at 


Sedge  Point. 

During  the  summer  months 


surf  meet- 


ings "  are  held,  and  religious  addresses  given 
to  loungers  on  the  beach.  Of  course  some 
would  object  that  it  is  not  seemly  to  thrust  so 
much  religious  talk  on  the  attention  of  those 
who  come  for  pleasure,  but  to  this  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  people  who  go  know  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  these  "  diversions." 
If  they  don't  like  them  they  can  go  to  Long 
Branch  or  Asbury  Park,  Avhere  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  parents,  however, 
go  intentionally,  hoping  that  through  some 
word  spoken  or  influence  brought  to  bear, 
their  sons  and  daughters  may  decide  to  follow 
Christ.  We  heard  that  many  parents  had 
had  their  hopes  in  this  respect  realised. 
Play  and  piety  are  not  necessarily  antago- 
nistic. 

No  public-house  is  allowed  in  these  camp- 
ing grounds,  and  no  alcohol  is  sold  in  them. 
Those  who  want  alcohol  must  bring  it  with 
them  or  go  without.  It  is  possible  at  Ocean 
Grove  to  cross  the  lake  and  get  it  at  Asbury 
Park. 

Sunday  closing  is  enforced  on  every  trad  a 


'  Good-bye 


Even  milk  may  not  be  taken  round  Ocean 
Grove  on  Sunday.  Those  who  must  have 
fresh  milk  go  to  the  gate  of  the  camp  and 
purchase  of  the  milkmen  vending  it.  Some 
have  to  walk  a  mile  for  Sunday's  milk. 

At  Ocean  Grove  is  a  capital  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem, just  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  less 
than  the  actual  size.  A  little  way  from  that 
we  come  on  the  "Well  of  Beersheba." 
At  Chatauqua  there  is  a  large  model  of 
Palestine,  with  the  Galilean  and  Dead  Seas, 
and  Jordan  flowing  through  the  whole.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  and  rocks  have  been 
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so  adapted  that  you  can  almost  imagine  you 
are  walking  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  not? 
quite  so  exhausting,  as  you  can  cover  the 
space  in  such  short  time.  Groups  are  dressed 
in  Oriental  costume,  and  give  a  realistic  air 
to  the  whole. 

At  times  in  the  Chatauqua  Lake  a  pro- 
cession of  boats  is  organized  and  an  attempt 
made  to  revive  the  glories  of  a  Venetian 
gondola  procession  when  the  Doge  went  out 
to  wed  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Bells  are  sounded  for  getting  up,  for  meals, 
for  meetings,  and  for  going  to  bed.  Boarding 
costs  from  4s.  a  day  to  12s.  At  Chatauqua 
you  pay  Is.  8d.  a  day,  or  8s.  a  week  extra, 
to  cover  all  cost  of  admission  to  concerts, 
entertainments,  and  meetings.  No  collec- 
tions are  made  at  the  meetings,  and  so  no 
one  can  be  kept  away  on  that  account. 
There  is  constant  change  in  the  entertain- 
ments and  concerts.  Various  lecturers  are 
introduced.  The  best  men  in  any  depart- 
ment are  hunted  up.  Professor  Drummond, 
Principal  Fairbairn,  Joseph  Cook,  Lyman 
Abbott,  and  Governor  Colquot,  of  Georgia, 
are  great  favourites  at  Chatauqua. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  a  sleep  in  the  day- 
time at  Chatauqua  unless  you  determine  to 
take  it,"  said  a  lady  to  me.  "  There  is 
always  something  on,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  everything.  I  like  to  go  down  to  the 
lake  shore  with  a  good  book,  and  that  is  better 
than  all  the  meetings." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  another,  "I  work  harder 
at  all  the  meetings  than  I  do  at  business,  but 
then  change  is  rest." 

"  But  how  nice  it  is  here ;  you  meet  such 


pleasant  people,"  said  another ;  "  and  is  it  not 
wonderful  how  far  off  some  of  them  live 
when  at  home  *? " 

It  is  a  pretty  sail  from  Jameston  to 
Chatauqua,  winding  in  and  out,  under  great 
interlacing  trees  at  times,  and  then  through 
channels  so  narrow  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  pass. 

They  have  a  grand  time  at  Chatauqua  when 
those  who  have  passed  their  examinations  go 
in  procession  to  the  "Hall  of  Philosophy." 
The  procession  is  formed  in  the  grounds  and 
marches  through  various  avenues  up  to  the 
"Golden  Gate,"  headed  by  a  band.  Forty 
little  girls,  from  six  years  old  to  ten,  in 
white,  with  sashes  made  of  green  maple 
leaves  and  with  chaplets  of  evergreens,  go 
before  the  candidates,  and  carry  baskets  of 
flowers  with  which  to  bestrew  their  path. 
The  candidates  are  met  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  affair,  and  by 
other  eminent 
men.  They  re- 
ceive  their 
diplomas,  and, 
in 


badges 


addition, 
to 
fasten  on  their 
coats.  After 
various  exer- 
cises the  classes 
re-form  and 
the  procession, 
followed  by 
those  who  had 
previously 
wends 
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its  way  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  addresses 
are  again  given. 

In  the  "Children's Temple," — a  large  frame 
building, — there  is  a  huge  black  board,  where 
Frank  Beard,  the  "  lightning-sketcher,"  at- 
tracts great  crowds  of  little  ones,  who  watch 
with  glee  figures  and  landscapes  grow  rapidty 
under  his  touch.  He  seems  happy  when  wan- 
dering about  with  a  group  of  youngsters  at  his 
heels,  who  drink  in  from  him  a  love  of  nature 
and  its  forms  they  might  never  gain  else- 
where. Interest  and  instruction,  rest  and 
religion,  go  hand  in  hand  at  such  places  as  Cha- 
tauqua,  Ocean  Grove,  Key-East  Beach,  The 
Thousand  Island  Park,  or  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Their  popularity  is  unquestionable,  and  the 
proceeds  to  the  promoters  must  be  very  con- 
siderable when  it  is  remembered  that  thou- 
sands on  thousands  go  and  readily  pa}^  their 
two  dollars  a  week  for  even  permission  to 
attend  the  concerts  and  entertainments. 

Probably  the  one  who  said,  "  I  work  harder 
than  at  business,"  was  right.    And  this  is  not 


good  for  the  body.  For  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessional men  to  enter  on  that  which  further 
taxes  the  already  overwrought  brain  must  be 
evil.  They  must  eventually  damage  their 
systems  and  lessen  working  power.  What 
most  of  them  need  more  than  anything  is  to 
lounge  and  rest.  But  at  such  places  as 
Chatauqua  they  are  kept  on  the  strain  all 
the  day  long.  It  is  said  that  in  America  there 
is  a  great  increase  of  nervous  disorders,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  at  it.  Change  of  em- 
ployment is  often  rest,  but  it  should  be 
change.  To  go  from  one  study  to  another 
is  not  all  rest  for  the  student ;  it  might  be  if 
he  went  from  study  to  manual  toil.  A  car- 
penter might  find  recuperation  in  study,  but 
a  professional  man  in  physical  effort,  and  in 
the  rest  that  follows.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  methods  we  have  mentioned,  of  fostering 
competitive  studies  and  examinations  during 
holiday  seasons  will  not  make  too  strong  an 
assault  on  the  more  restful  habits  of  our  own 
dear  land. 
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FRIENDLY  TALKS. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT,  Author  of  "Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life,"  etc. 

IV.— WORDS   AND   DEEDS   THAT  FOUND   THE  HOME. 


TT  can  be  easily  seen  that  married  people 
-*-  can  have  no  sphere  in  which  their  actions 
and  influence  are  of  greater  significance  than 
that  which  is  actually  called  into  existence 
by  their  married  life  —  to  wit,  the  sphere 
of  their  relations  with  their  children,  their 
servants,  and  every  "stranger  within  their 
gates." 

And  here,  as  in  the  other  cases  which  we 
have  considered,  so  much  that  is  of  the  ut- 
most value  both  for  joy  and  welfare  is,  at 
the  outset,  often  lost,  or  at  least  endangered, 
by  a  course  of  action  which  may  be  called 
merely  "  thoughtless,"  but  which  really  has 
its  root  in  want  of    that   steady  and  per- 
sistent realisation  of  principle,  without  which 
its  mere  profession  is  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  both  to  those  who  make  it  and  to  all 
who  love  them,  and  would  fain  rely  on  them. 
There  are  certain  very   plain   Scriptural 
precepts  which  are  ignored  by  nobody  more 
than  by  some  who  are  very  strong  on  diffi- 
\  cult  dogmas  and  matters  of  "  doubtful  dispu- 
tation." 
j       Our  divine  Master,  He  who  succoured  the 
I  harlot  and  the  thief,  and  whose  mission  was 
not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it 


from  itself,  was  nevertheless  quite  clear  in 
His  definition  of  its  attitude  towards  Him- 
self and  His  disciples.  "  If  the  world  hateth 
you,  ye  know  that  it  hath  hated  me  before 
it  hated  you."  St.  James  asks  us,  with 
equal  decision,  "Know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God  1 " 
He  explains  that  the  sum  of  "  pure  religion 
and  undefiled  before  God  and  our  Father  is 
this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction"  (which  means  to  seek  to  shed 
sunshine  and  help  on  the  shady  side  of  life), 
"and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the 
world."  (Let  it  be  noted  that  no  recent  revision 
has  disturbed  one  word  of  these  injunctions  !) 
Nor  is  St.  Paul  silent  on  the  same  point,  for 
he  emphatically  bids  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Corinth  not  to  be  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  this  world — or  the  age  in  which 
they  may  be  living — but  to  be  "  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind." 

And  yet,  when  young  couples,  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  proceed  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  that  most  sacred  edifice  on 
God's  earth — a  home,  what  generally  happens  ? 
Do  they  ask  at  each  point  of  their  arrange- 
ments. Is  this  right  ?  Is  this  wise  ?  Whither 
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does  this  tend  ?  What  is  the  kind  of  fruit 
borne  by  this  kind  of  seed  ?  Do  they  not 
rather  seek  to  find  out  "what  is  generally 
done  ? "  "  What  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  V' 
They  "  must  not  spend  less  than  other  people 
spend."  "They  must  furnish  their  house  in 
the  proper  style."  They  must  have  stylish  look- 
ing acquaintances  at  their  marriage,  rather 
than  ineligible  old  friends.  If  they  are  in 
one  grade  of  life,  the}''  must  have  "  a  girl  to 
open  the  door,"  though  that  wonderful  luxury 
absorbs  the  money  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
savings  bank.  Or  if  they  are  a  grade  higher 
up,  they  must  have  "  a  cook  and  a  house- 
maid," though  that  may  mean  to  engage 
two  cheap,  flighty  girls,  instead  of  one  staid 
and  responsible  domestic.  Or  still  higher, 
they  must  have  "a  man-servant,  only  for 
appearance'  sake,"  thereby  dooming  so  much 
bone  and  muscle  to  idle  vacuity,  and  with- 
drawing it  from  the  industrial  service  of  its 
country. 

The  young  husband  lays  in  a  stock  of 
"good  wine"  and  "first-rate  cigars,"  according 
to  his  stand-point  of  estimating  those  dubious 
luxuries.  The  young  wife  sends  round  as  many 
cards  as  she  can,  not  only  to  those  whom  she 
or  her  husband  loves,  honours,  or  respects, 
but  to  those  who  merely  constitute  the  "  best 
set "  within  her  range,  whether  that  range 
be  of  distillers'  or  stockbrokers'  wives,  or  of 
marchionesses  and  county  families. 

Husband  and  wife  are  usually  equally  to 
blame  in  these  respects.  For  though  men  are 
given  to  laugh  at  women's  little  customs  and 
fashions,  there  is  in  many  men  an  immense 
amount  of  conformity  to  conventionalism 
(witness  the  reign  of  the  chimney-pot  hat !). 
In  them,  too,  this  instinctive  conformity  is, 
in  some  cases,  strongly  reinforced  b}^  profes- 
sional ambition  or  commercial  cupidity.  But 
even  if  the  balance  of  this  weakness  should 
happen  to  be  on  the  wife's  side,  the  husband 
is  not  therefore  absolved  from  responsibility. 
We  remember  having  been  once  struck  very 
painfully  by  the  line  of  defence  taken  up  by 
a  man  who  had  occupied  a  showy  position  in 
an  important  provincial  town,  but  whose 
career  ended  in  miserable  failure,  alike  finan- 
cial and  moral.  He  urged  in  his  own  excuse, 
almost  it  seemed  in  his  own  justification,  that 
his  wife,  already  in  her  grave,  had  been  a 
giddy,  gadding  woman,  who  had  drawn  him 
into  all  kinds  of  folly  and  extravagance.  He 
did  not  seem  to  see — nor  did  many  of  his 
neighbours  —  that  even  if  this  was  so,  he 
was  only  pronouncing  his  own  condemnation 
in  another  form,  as  having  been  unequal  to 
his  duties  as  master  and   house-band.      A 


wife's  first  and  greatest  right  is  to  her  hus- 
band's will  and  power,  lovingly  to  uphold 
her  in  all  that  is  good,  and  to  save  her  from 
her  weaker  self. 

Well,  the  young  couple  make  every  con- 
cession to  the  conventionalities  prevailing 
around  them.  And  what  harm  is  done  "I  they 
cry.  Is  there  any  sin  in  the  harmless  little 
arrangements  they  have  made  ?  But  what 
is  the  result  ?  Their  practical  life  is  at  once 
set  on  a  level  different  and  lower  than  that 
of  their  Christian  profession.  They  show  the 
world  that  they  wish  to  belong  to  it  as  much 
as  it  will  permit  them.  Then  let  it  be  further 
remembered  that  every  superficial  acquain- 
tanceship is  a  real  deduction  from  the  value 
and  force  of  the  friendship-power  of  the  new 
household.  The  perspective  of  the  heart  is 
lost.  The  ancient  friend,  who  perhaps  helped 
to  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  youth's  day 
of  struggle  and  discipline,  though  he  may  be 
still  tenderly  and  truly  regarded  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul,  nevertheless  gets  re- 
morselessly jumbled  up  with  the  complimen- 
tary acquaintance  of  yesterday.  Leisure,  too, 
has  its  limits,  and  so,  if  it  is  frittered  in  pro- 
miscuous calls  and  entertainments,  the  real 
interchanges  of  affection  are  apt  to  be 
crowded  into  a  corner.  Further,  wise  peo- 
ple, who  have  learned  by  many  an  experi- 
ence to  consider  the  subtle  working  of 
external  influences  on  the  welfare  and  peace 
of  their  own  lives  and  homes,  will  not 
readily  allow  themselves  to  form  part  of  a 
sphere  of  intimacy  which  includes  every  fri- 
volous butterfly,  every  voluble  rattle-brain, 
and  every  venomous  gossip.  As  fast  as  such 
appear  the  others  are  forced  to  retire,  until 
at  last  the  young  couple  find  themselves 
mainly  surrounded  by  a  public  opinion  of 
false  and  foolish  voices,  under  whose  influ- 
ence they  grow  rapidly  into  greater  har- 
mony with  their  self-attracted  surroundings, 
and  form  views  of  dut}',  society,  amusements, 
and  expenditure  which  would  have  vastly 
astonished  their  original  selves. 

Perhaps  thej^  have  not  gone  down  this 
inclined  plane  without  a  few  pauses  and  re- 
considerations. On  quiet  Sabbath  evenings, 
may  be,  older  and  deeper  f  eeling3  have  stirred, 
and  doubts  have  been  mutually  expressed  and 
opinions  mutually  asked.  But  the  young 
husband  has  defended  his  new  departure  by 
saying  that  we  know  we  are  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil  in 
it.  And  the  young  wife  has  pathetically 
pleaded  the  possible  "  good  influence  "  they 
may  exert  on  sundry  of  their  new  acquain- 
tances ;  as  if  health  of  body  or  mind  is  as 
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contagious  as  disease,  or  can  be  secured  by 
mere  contact,  or  by  anything  but  sober  obe- 
dience to  healthful  conditions.  And  pro- 
bably the  people  to  be  so  "influenced"  are 
whispering  to  each  other  that  the  So-and- 
Soes  are  not  a  very  bad  sort  after  all ;  they 
know  attractive  society  when  they  can  get 
it,  poor  things  !  and  with  a  little  polishing- 
up,  may  do  very  well ;  while,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  hopeful  sort 
feel  staggered  and  shocked  to  find  that 
Christian  people  seem  so  very  like  other 
people  in  the  manner  and  aims  of  their  life  ! 

Then  the  children  come,  and  there  follows 
the  bewilderment  of  selecting  name-parents, 
or  possibly  of  choosing  "  god-fathers  and 
god-mothers."  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  theological  views  of  baptism. 
But  it  has  one  aspect  which  is  included  in 
all  of  them — that  of  solemn  dedication  of 
the  child  to  the  service  of  its  Heavenly 
Father.  And  if  there  is  any  meaning  at  all 
in  calling  on  others  to  share  in  this  dedi- 
catory service,  either  by  giving  their  names 
to  the  infant,  or  by  undertaking  to  see  that 
it  is  set  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  solemn 
promises  they  make  in  its  behalf,  it  must  be 
that  these  are  the  people  whom  the  parents 
delight  to  honour,  to  whom  they  would  de- 
sire to  point  their  children  as  ideals  and 
examples,  whose  co-operation  they  would 
wish  among  the  influences  surrounding  their 
little  one,  and  to  whose  care  and  counsel  they 
would  fain  commit  it  if  death  removed  them- 
selves. But  such  considerations  too  seldom 
enter  into  the  selection,  which  becomes  a 
matter  of  family  complaisance,  social  compli- 
ment, or  even  pecuniary  interest.  Yet  once, 
the  young  father  with  all  the  bright,  keen 
energy  of  youth,  denounced  the  perfunctori- 
ness  which  he  saw  swamping  the  religious  pro- 
fession around  him — the  fungi  of  sham  eat- 
ing into  so  much  religious  practice.  And 
the  young  mother,  on  her  side,  may  have 
often  striven  to  instil  a  more  spiritual  signi- 
ficance and  a  davcuter  intention  into  her 
husband's  vivid,  if  rather  rough-and-ready, 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

But  now  they  are  both  at  fault.  There 
are  people's  feelings  that  must  not  be  hurt ; 
there  are  people  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
please.  But  how  call  upon  the  man  whose 
whole  life  is  inside  his  money-bags,  or  on 
the  woman  whose  heart  is  in  her  flounces, 
"  to  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  1 "     How 


can  these  do  this  in  the  name  of  this  child, 
when  the  widest  charity  cannot  hope  that 
they  have  already  renounced  such  things 
for  themselves  1 

The  young  mother  says  wistfully,  "that 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  people,  and,  be- 
sides, they  may  improve" — considerations, 
however,  which  would  not  influence  her  if 
she  were  asked  to  call  a  suspected  thief  to 
look  after  her  jewel-case !  The  young  father 
says,  "After  all,  in  these  days,  'god-fathers 
and  god-mothers '  are  only  a  form ;  they 
never  seem  to  do  anything ;  it  is  a  diff'erent 
matter  from  the  choice  of  a  guardian,  who  has 
a  real  influence  on  a  child's  future."  Yes,  it 
is  quite  true ;  bankrupts  and  swindlers  are 
not  entreated  to  assume  the  management  of 
a  ward's  fortune,  as  the  most  grasping  of 
misers  or  the  giddiest  women  of  fashion 
are  invited  into  the  more  subtle  spiritual 
function.  But  that  only  shows  that  in  the 
secret  hearts  of  those  who  make  these  ap- 
pointments, souls  and  the  influences  that 
raise  and  degrade  them  are  not  so  real  or 
so  important  as  stocks  and  shares,  and  their 
rises  and  falls  in  the  market ! 

Henceforth  the  master  of  the  house,  when 
he  is  roused  by  the  spectacle  of  some  hypo- 
crisy or  hollowness,  of  anything  which  he  calls 
"  humbug,"  feels  a  prick  of  conscience,  which 
is  more  likely  to  make  him  speak  with 
bated  breath  of  other  conventionalities  than 
to  stir  him  to  honest  condemnation  of  his 
own.  His  wife,  too,  finds  that  having  made 
such  a  concession,  many  other  concessions 
must  be  let  pass,  if  the  arguments  by  which 
she  justified  it  are  to  stand.  And  when,  in 
conversation  with  her  husband,  she  would 
urge  the  claims  of  a  more  spiritual  religion, 
a  more  devout  outlook  in  life,  a  glance  at  the 
expression  of  his  face  makes  her  speak  with 
bated  certainty.  Something  there  silences 
her. 

It  is  the  very  honesty  of  the  pair  which 
increases  their  difficulties  and  sinks  them 
deeper  in  the  swamp  of  unreality  on  which 
they  have  set  unwary  feet.  These  are  not 
the  kind  of  people  who  can  calmly  pluck  the 
mote  from  their  brother's  eye,  undisturbed 
by  any  consciousness  of  the  beam  within 
their  own.  So  being  unwilling  to  pass  a 
condemnation  on  themselves  they  lower  their 
general  standard. 

Thus  the  household  life  rubs  along.  It 
has  declined  to  be  at  strife  with  the  world, 
and  yet  peace  is  not  secured,  because  there 
is  an  undertone  of  discord  within  itself. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  the  Key.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hj-mn  :  "  Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side." 

Lesson :  Mark  i.  29—35. 

Text :  "  And  be  found  in  him."— Phil,  iii.  9. 

YOU  know  what  it  is  to  find  a  thing.  You 
may  find  it  while  you  are  looking  for 
it,  or  you  may  find  it  by  chance  and  be  sur- 
prised. I  have  looked  for  a  letter  for  an 
hour  before  I  found  it,  and  without  looking 
for  it,  I  once  found,  on  the  platform  of  a  rail- 
way station,  a  brooch,  of  gold,  and  rubies  and 
emeralds,  set  in  the  form  of  fruit  and  leaves. 
And  you  may  find  people  in  the  same  way  : 
when  you  are  looking  for  them  and  when 
you  are  not  looking  for  them.  You  may  find 
them  in  the  fields  or  in  a  house ;  you  might 
find  them  hiding  in  a  dark  corner. 

But  this  is  the  wonderful  thing  of  all,  you 
might  find  them  id  somebody.  An  English 
queen  once  said  tliat  if  men  could  open 
her  heart,  even  when  she  was  dead  and  had 
ceased  to  think  and  feel,  they  would  find 
the  name  "  Calais  "  there.  But  far  more  won- 
derful things  than  that  are  true  of  your  own 
mother.  You  are  in  her.  Not  your  name, 
but  you ;  not  in  her  memory,  but  in  her 
heart.  This  is  God's  most  wonderful  provi- 
sion for  you.  The  sky  God  made  is  won- 
derful ;  the  fields,  and  sea,  and  hills  are  won- 
derful ;  but  the  heart  of  a  mother  is  most 
wonderful  of  all. 

It  was  once  a  girl's  heart,  fond  of  skipping- 
ropes,  and  outings,  and  games.  Then  God  laid 
you  upon  it,  and  many  cares  came  with  you, 
and  those  sank  you  deeper  and  deeper  into 
her  heart.  Then  God  sent  brothers  and 
sisters  till  there  were  six  or  ten  in  all.  And 
though  your  house  did  not  grow  bigger,  your 
mother's  heart  did,  and  there  was  room  for 
every  one. 

All  mothers  have  much  trouble  for  their 
children.  When  they  first  come,  they  can  only 
open  their  little  mouths  to  be  fed  like  young 
birds  in  a  nest,  but  to  feed  them  is  the  very 
life  of  their  mother.  Some  mothers  have  to 
earn  their  children's  living.  They  go  on  their 
hands  and  knees  and  scrub  people's  floors 
and  doorsteps,  often  weak  and  weary;  but  in 
their  hearts,  as  in  a  young  bird's  nest,  are 
such  a  lot  of  little  mouths  to  find  food  for, 
and  only  their  own  hands  to  earn  it  with.  The 
charwoman  could  not  work  as  she  does  if  she 
did  not  love  her  little  boys  and  girls  at  home 


so  well.  It  is  because  these  are  hers,  and 
found  in  her,  that  she  slaves  so  hard ;  for  their 
father  is  dead.  What  these  women  have 
done  for  their  children,  God  will  read  to  us 
out  of  His  book  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  It 
will  be  beautiful  reading — their  trouble  and 
perplexity,  and  the  vigour  and  faithfulness 
of  their  love.  Then  we  shall  see  that  the 
poor  woman  that  came  to  our  wash-house  to 
gain  her  twelve  pennies  came  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  her  babies'  door,  and  was  quite  as 
brave,  and  far  more  patiently  brave,  than 
those  heroes  of  whom  in  our  story-books  we 
read  who  killed  real  wolves  with  knives, 
coming  down  the  mountains  to  worry  their 
sheep.  She  got  her  little  ones  tea  and  bread- 
and-dripping  twice  a  day,  and  made  a  single 
room  warm  with  a  few  cinders  for  a  fire,  and, 
by  industry  and  care,  paid  the  rent  of  it, 
and  kept  their  faces  clean,  and  seldom  had 
them  away  from  school.  Her  little  one- 
were  poorly  dressed,  but  they  were  alwa}.- 
sweet  and  happy.  She  never  grudged  spend 
ing  all  her  little  earnings  on  them,  and  went 
her  way,  never  grumbling  at  the  back-ache 
she  had,  bearing  her  cross  for  them.  Foi 
their  sakes,  she  wishes  that  their  father  had 
not  died. 

Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by  being  found 
in  people  1  You  would  have  known,  if  you 
had  seen,  as  I  once  saw,  a  mother  of  a  boy 
that  was  drowned.  He  had  gone  to  bathe. 
He  had  been  permitted  to  go  through  saying 
what  was  a  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood — 
a  thing  far  too  common  among,  on  the  whole, 
very  good  boys.  He  would  have  been  alive 
now  if  he  had  not  loved  his  own  way  rather 
too  well  and  truth  rather  too  little.  So  he 
went  out  of  the  house  and  down  the  street, 
and  on  to  the  shore  swelling  with  joy  and 
whistling.  But  he  came  back  still,  and  cold, 
and  dead.  His  death  too  cost  his  mother's 
life.  She  turned  pale ;  dark  rings  came  round 
her  eyes ;  her  cheeks  sank.  If  she  could 
have  fought  death  away,  he  would  have 
lived.  She  had  not  had  the  chance  to  try. 
He  had  died,  and  she  was  not  there.  She 
had  not  nursed  him.  She  had  not  closed  his 
eyes  !  and  he  was  dead  !  her  son  was  dead ! 
And  she  wept,  and  filled  the  house  with  la- 
mentations. And  there  was  a  sad  heart-ache 
and  shame  in  her  woe,  and  sad  thought? 
of  her  boy's  future.  And  she  bore  it,  and 
could  not  bear  it ;  and  at  last,  worn  out,  she 
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lay  down  and  died.     The  boy's  death  cost 
the  family  the  life  of  their  mother. 

Why  was  it  that  she  grew  pale  and  thin  ? 
The  waves  had  not  touched  her.     It  was  be- 
cause that  child  that  was  drowned,  and  dead,  ; 
and  carried  to  the  grave  was  in  her. 

When  a  child  is  well,  then  its  mother's 
face  is  bright ;  when  it  is  ill  her  face  is  sad, 
and  that  is  so  because  she  holds  it  in  her  ' 
heart.  Children  are  always  in  their  mother, 
sometimes  they  are  also  in  bed,  sometimes 
in  the  garden ;  sometimes  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  street,  but  they  are  always  to 
be  found  in  her.  i 

Paul  speaks  of  being  found  in  Jesus,  and 
that  is  what  he  means.  Like  the  washer-  \ 
woman  who  bears  her  cross  for  her  little 
ones,  because  she  carries  them  in  her  heart. 
He  bears  His  cross  for  you  ;  you  are  in  His 
heart.  If  you  are  good  He  is  glad.  If  you 
perish,  like  that  dear  mother  who  pined.  He 
is  a  man  of  sorrows. 

Parents  carry  you  in  their  hearts  only  be- 
cause they  are  a  little  like  Him.  He  so  loves 
the  world. 

SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Blest  Saviour,  let  me  be  a  cMld." 

Lesson  :  John  iii.  11 — 17. 

Text :  "  In  Him  before  the  foundations  of  the  world."— 
Eph.  i.  4. 

AVhen  j'ou  see  a  ship  gliding  across  the 
sea  you  know  that  it  is  coming  from  some- 1 
where   and  going  to   somewhere,  and  that 
perhaps  it  will  some  day  come  back  again.  I 
It  comes  into  sight,  a  little  speck  of  white ;  ! 
it  grows  bigger  as  it  comes  nearer,  till  at  ! 
length  it  passes  you,  and  then  grows  smaller  i 
till  it  goes  out  of  sight.     The  ship  ivas  be- 
fore you  saw  it,  and  it  is  after  you  can  see  it 
no  more.     And  the   men  and  women   and 
children  in  it,   they  too   were    in  it  before 
it  came  to   sight  and  after  it  was   out   of  ; 
sight,  and  all  the  fuel  to  make  their  fires 
and  all  their  food  and  clothing  there  were  in 
it  too.  j 

When  a  doctor  comes  to  see  you  and 
thoughtfully  feels  your  pulse,  and  gently 
puts  his  kind  hand  on  yo^X£  brow,  and  is  try- 
ing to  make  you  well,  you  know  that  he  has 
come  from  his  home,  which  is  somewhere, 
where  there  are  happy  children  perhaps,  j 
who  sit  at  the  table  at  meal  times,  prepare 
lessons  in  their  school-room,  and  play  in  the 
nursery,  who  are  waiting  for  him  to  come 
home  again  to  hear  him  tell  what  he  has 
done  to-day  to  poorly  children,  or  to  have  ' 
the  children's  hour  with  him  in  his  arm- 
chair in  the  dining-room  sitting  on  his  knees 


and  standing  round  them,  never  so  happy. 
He  comes  into  your  room  and  stands  by  your 
bed,  then  you  see  him.  The  next  moment  he 
is  gone. 

So  is  it  with  Jesus.  Once  He  was  here 
among  men,  and  we  saw  Him.  But  Jesus 
came  from  somewhere.  He  came  down  from 
heaven.  Like  that  ship  passing  you  on  the 
sea,  He  was  before  we  saw  Him.  Like  that 
doctor  who  stood  in  your  room  awhile  and 
made  you  feel  better  by  his  sympathy  and 
smile  and  kind  words  and  tender  touch, 
Jesus  came  from  home,  where  He  had  those 
that  loved  Him,  who  looked  for  His  return, 
to  hear  the  wondrous  story  of  all  that  He 
had  done  to  heal  the  sick  and  save  the  per- 
ishing. Jesus  was  before  He  made  Jairus's 
daughter  well,  and  cast  out  the  demon  from 
the  little  boy,  and  put  His  hand  on  Caper- 
naum children's  heads  and  blessed  them,  and 
made  the  five  loaves  swell  to  bread  for  them 
all  in  the  desert.  And  where  He  was — His 
home  that  is — that  was  heaven. 

Jesus  did  not  look  as  if  from  heaven  :  He 
was  so  gentle  and  kind.  People  thought  that 
to  be  gentle  and  kind  to  sinners,  that  was  not 
God-like,  and  therefore  Jesus  could  not  be 
from  heaven.  God  was  a  stern  judge,  and 
Jesus  seemed  to  them  foolish  and  weak.  He 
was  from  Satan  they  said. 

He  was  not  from  heaven,  if  you  consider 
their  ideas  of  heaven  as  true ;  but  He  was 
from  the  very  heart  of  God,  if  you  con- 
sider what  heaven  and  God  really  are.  All 
that  is  good  in  the  best  fathers  and  mothers, 
that  the  Bible  says  is  the  very  image  of  God. 
God  has  a  heart  like  the  best  of  hearts  in 
the  best  of  homes.  The  people  who  did  not 
like  Jesus,  thought  of  Him  for  the  sake  of 
His  warm  love  of  everybody  as  un-God-like 
and  irreligious.  They  had  an  idea  of  God  as 
cold  and  damp  and  grand  as  a  vault  full  of 
marbles  and  velvet  coffins.  Their  heaven 
was  a  chilly  and  desolate  place,  where  was 
only  great  pride  and  solemnity.  A  living, 
sympathetic  man,  going  about  doing  good ; 
that'  was  Jesus — called  a  devil  and  mad  by 
the  priests  of  the  land,  but  Prince  and  Lord 
of  all  angels  by  His  Father  in  heaven  and  by 
humble  children  of  God. 

He  lived  thirty-three  years  with  men, 
where  love  of  children  and  hatred  of  priests 
and  crucifixion  befell  him.  Before  that  He 
lived  for  ever  in  heaven.  All  the  truth 
about  God  and  heaven  He  knew  by  heart. 
Angels  and  archangels  and  all  prophets'  lives, 
and  godly  peoples  that  were  once  in  Ancient 
Britain  and  in  Palestine  and  in  the  lands 
then  unknown,  were  as  familiar  to  Him  be- 
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fore  He  came  into  the  world  as  were  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  and  the  little  children 
that  were  about  Him  while  He  was  here. 
They  had  come  with  Him  to  Bethlehem  a 
little  baby  in  the  manger,  and  knew  who  He 
was,  and  had  always  known  Him  as  no  other? 
did,  not  even  His  father  and  mother  loving 
Him  there. 

And  before  He  came,  before  Abraham  was, 
before  Moses  or  Adam,  before  the  rocky 
foundations  of  the  world  we  live  on  were 
laid,  Jesus  ivas,  and  then  and  ever  He  had  us 
in  Him.  We  were  in  Him  before  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world.  While  He  walked  His 
streets  of  gold,  through  gates  of  pearls, 
without  us  His  life  would  have  been  as  much 
without  joy  as  your  parents  would  be  with- 
out you.  Heaven  would  have  been  as  un- 
grand  and  un-glorious  to  Him  as  your 
mother's  house  would  be  to  her  if  you  were 
dragged  out  of  it  and  cast  away  to  perish. 
AVhen  He  dwelt  in  His  home  in  heaven  your 
little  life  and  mine  were  in  Him,  and  our 
bliss  was  ever  His.     He  so  loved  the  world. 

And  that  is  why  Jesus  is  called  "the 
mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  ages."  In 
Him  we  see  ourselves,  there  by  His  great 
love  ;  and  that  is  the  especial  glory  of  God. 

I  want  you  to  think  of  Jesus  as  coming 
from  heaven,  coming  to  seek  you  as  a  mother 
coming  out  of  her  house  to  seek  a  lost  child. 
He  came  from  heaven  because  He  loved  you  : 
you  were  in  Him. 


THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  when  lie  left  the  sky." 

Lesson:  Matt,  xviii.  1—5,  10,  11. 

Text :  "  He  came  to  His  own."— John  i.  11. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  an  adventure  which 
befell  three  little  folks  called  DufF — two 
boys  and  a  girl.  Jane  was  the  girl,  Frank 
was  the  youngest  boy,  and  the  eldest  I  do 
not  recollect  the  name  of.  Frank  was  only 
five  years  old,  and  his  sister  was  only  seven. 
Their  elder  brother,  the  oldest  of  the  party, 
was  just  nine.  Their  father  was  a  carpenter, 
who  lived  on  a  little  clearing  in  the  forest 
of  Australia,  which  there  is  called  "the 
bush." 

You  have  never  seen  such  forests  as  that 
by  which  these  children  lived.  They  are 
vast  wild,  tangled  growths,  with  here  and 
there  a  path  in  them.  The  grand  trees,  they 
tell  me,  are  ugly  branchless  trunks,  which 
rise  to  a  great  height  and  look  all  dead, 
except  at  the  top.  No  roads  run  through 
them;  there  are  no  cottages  or  hedges  or 
even  ditches  in  them.    If  you  have  ever  been 


into  a  forest,  you  have  never  been  into  one 
like  that  in  which  the  three  little  Duffs 
walked  when  their  sad  adventure  happened. 
We  have  no  such  vast,  dreary  places  in  Eng- 
land, nor  were  there  such  in  the  days  before 
its  forests  were  cleared  and  the  land  made 
into  field  and  garden — the  prettiest  country 
in  the  world. 

The  children  went  into  the  forest,  not  for 
pleasure,  but  to  cut  dry  sticks,  called  broom, 
to  burn.  They  did  not  run  after  butterflies, 
for  there  were  none.  Nor  were  there  prim- 
roses to  while  their  little  feet  too  far  from 
home;  but  they  got  lost,  and  try  as  they 
would  they  could  not  find  their  way  home, 
and  it  had  nearly  been  the  death  of  them  all. 

When  the  night  fell  in  the  great  barren 
place,  all  the  little  folks  were  sorrowful  and 
sad  and  looked  at  one  another,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  They  had  wandered  all 
day  and  were  without  food.  There  were  no 
blackberries  there,  nor  was  there  a  brook  to 
drink  at,  and  they  were  hungry  and  thirsty 
as  they  had  never  been  before,  and  the  sun 
set,  and  the  place  grew  dark.  There  was  no 
twitter  of  birds  going  to  bed,  which  make 
such  sweet  company  to  the  lonely  traveller 
in  our  beautiful  English  woods,  as  they  settle 
themselves  snugly  down  upon  their  nests  and 
perches  on  the  twigs. 

They  did  not  know  how  to  go  to  bed  in 
a  forest,  but  they  all  three  cried,  and  one  by 
one  they  fell  over  on  to  the  grass  and  slept 
where  they  lay  till  the  morning.  As  they 
slept,  there  was  no  danger  to  them  from 
wolves,  or  lions,  or  bears.  There  are  no 
savage  beasts,  scarcely  even  innocent  wild 
beasts,  in  those  great  barren  and  hideous 
places.  When  they  woke  in  the  morning  no 
thrush  or  blackbird  kept  up  their  spirits 
with  its  merry  good-morrow  to  you.  All 
was  sombre  and  silent  save  for  the  little 
people's  cries.  These  were  very  feeble  under 
the  lofty  canopy  of  the  green  trees,  and  died 
almost  as  they  were  made.  They  shouted  and 
listened  for  some  one  shouting  too.  But  they 
only  heard  the  silence.  They  had  never 
thought  how  much  their  world  owed  to  their 
having  a  home  till  now  they  had  lost  it.  They 
were  lost,  and  the  place  was  all  so  gloomy, 
so  still,  so  horrible  !  There  was  not  even  the 
sigh  of  the  winds  among  the  beeches  above, 
or  the  sight  of  the  bluebell  on  the  ground,  or 
the  smell  of  the  honeysuckle  on  the  hedge, 
or  the  gurgle  of  a  brook  running  among  the 
stones  and  the  ferns  ;  all  of  which  made  the 
woods  of  my  own  childhood  a  place  for  the 
coming  paradise  of  God  on  earth,  where  still 
there  is  the  sense  of  goodness  and  beauty 
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and  infinite  peace.  But  even  had  there  been 
all  these  pretty  cheery  gifts  of  God,  and 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  singing  too,  these 
little  folks  must  have  been  miserable,  for 
they  had  sadly  empty  little  stomachs ;  and 
what  was  worse,  it  was  hours  since  they  had 
had  anything  to  drink.  The  loveliest  spot 
on  earth  is  a  poor  place,  my  child,  when  we 
have  not  "  our  daily  bread."  We  do  need 
that,  all  of  us  ;  and  Jesus  therefore  taught  us 
to  pray  God  for  it. 

And  the  three  little  people  were  faint  and 
dizzy,  but  they  continued  to  wander,  as  they 
thought,  poor  darlings,  towards  their  home, 
and  they  cried  out  as  loudly  as  they  could. 
But  their  cries  brought  no  response.  And  so 
the  poor  hungry  children  dragged  through 
another  day. 

Happily  the  nights  were  not  cold ;  there 
were  no  frosts  to  chill  their  little  limbs.  On 
the  third  day,  they  managed  to  get  a  little 
water  from  the  wonderful  pitcher  plant, 
which  grows  in  Australian  woods.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  so  formed  as  to  hold  water, 
and  the  stem  of  it  draws  the  water  they  hold 
up  out  of  the  ground  through  the  roots.  They 
were  very  grateful  to  find  this.  They  gave 
the  little  five -year -old  to  drink  first. 
What  would  they  all  have  given  to  have  had 
a  crust  of  bread  with  their  water  !  It  might 
do  us  all  good — children  and  men  and  women 
too — to  know  what  it  is  to  be  really  hungry, 
that  we  might  feel  how  bread  comes  down 
from  heaven,  and  how  grateful  we  should 
be  for  it.  It  is  not  our  fathers  or  mothers 
that  give  us  our  bread,  but  God.  These 
little  people  had  now  a  terrible  appetite. 

And  still  they  dragged  their  weary  way, 
staggering  along  in  hope  of  finding  their 
home  again,  first  one  and  then  the  other 
carrying  the  little  five-year-old  till  they  could 
neither  walk  nor  carry  any  more.  Then  the 
tired  things  laid  their  little  charge  down, 
almost  dead  and  cold  with  hunger  and  f  aint- 
ness,  and  the  little  girl,  girl-like,  took  off  her 
own  little  frock  and  buttoned  it  over  baby — 
he  shivered  so — to  keep  him  warm.  She 
knew  what  baby  sufi'ered,  for  she  sufl'ered  it 
herself.  And  the  two  stood  and  looked 
about  and  cried  and  tried  to  shout,  but  they 
could  only  whisper  now.  At  length  they 
were  too  exhausted  to  stand.  While  the  sun 
shone,  they  shivered ;  so  famished  were  they. 
Darkness  fell  across  their  eyes.  Grown 
feebler  and  quieter  at  every  step,  they  now 
lay  down  in  silence  half  dead,  famished, 
miserable,  with  no  idea  where  they  were. 
They  fell  down  under  the  great  trees. 

They  had  wandered  far,  wonderino;  through 
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days  why  nobody  came  to  find  them?  They 
had  ceased  to  wonder  now,  or  to  be  able 
even  to  think.  They  lay  helpless  and  dying, 
stretched  in  silence  and  stillness  upon  the 
ground. 

All  this  while  their  father  was  searching 
for  them.  Six  men  had  he  engaged  to 
help  him.  And  oh,  the  forest  to  him  !  He 
shouted.  They  shouted.  And  they  listened. 
He  never  in  all  his  life  had  heard  silence  so 
awful  as  the  silence  that  followed  those  shouts. 
Oh,  for  the  little  voices  !  Where  could  they 
be  ?  He  had  no  power  of  even  guessing 
where  they  were.  Their  father  himself  was 
growing  feeble  and  blind  with  anxiety ;  but 
love  works  miracles,  and  makes  weakness 
stronger  than  strength.  How  he  shouted ! 
how  he  listened  !  Through  the  nights  as  well 
as  the  days,  did  he  seek  and  shout  and  keep 
his  men  at  work. 

At  home  their  mother  was  praying  God  to 
guide  their  father.  She  resisted  the  coming 
of  sleep,  and  kept  her  light  in  her  window 
all  night  through ;  and  had  her  basins  of 
warm  milk  and  bread  ready.  But  neither 
father  nor  children  came. 

The  men  would  have  given  them  up  for 
lost.  But  the  father  could  not.  Friday,  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  till  Saturday  again,  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  and  shouted  and  searched 
through  those  desolate  trees ;  east  and  west, 
and  north  and  south  of  his  hut  did  he  search 
for  those  little  people.  And  on  Saturday,  he 
found  them,  himself  and  his  men  by  this 
time  so  exhausted  that  they  could  scarcely 
carry  them. 

To  the  three  little  children  death  was  very 
near.  But  they  were  all  borne  home,  and  ail 
recovered ;  and  for  little  Jane,  who  took  her 
own  frock  off  to  keep  her  famished  little 
brother  warm,  the  bush  rangers  got  up  a 
little  testimonial.  She  was  only  a  real  girl — • 
a  small  edition  of  a  mother ;  and  she  had  had 
the  chance  of  showing  what  beautiful  things 
are  in  girls. 

But  why  did  that  father  seek,  and  that 
mother  pray  ?  Why  did  he  leave  his  hut, 
and  she  refuse  her  bed  ?  Why  could  they 
not  give  up  the  search  and  let  the  children 
die  ?  Why  ?  It  was  because  those  children 
were  in  ihem.  They  were  not  half  so  really 
in  Australia  or  in  the  forest  as  they  were  in 
their  father  and  mother's  hearts. 

And  those  hearts  where  the  three  little 
Duff  children  were  so  safe,  so  loved,  so 
precious,  were  made  in  the  image  of  God; 
and  Jesus  was  God's  image  too,  to  love  the 
whole  world  as  they  loved  their  little  three. 
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We  are  all — you  and  I  and  everybody — the 
Janies  and  the  Franks  of  His  heart. 

FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  meek  and  gentle." 

Lesson :  John  x.  11 — 16. 

Text:  "Wlio  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us." 

I  have  told  you  of  your  being  in  Jesus 
before  anybody  was  made,  even  before 
the  world  was  made ;  in  Him  because  He 
knew  of  us  and  loved  us.  Now  let  me  tell 
you  how  we  were  in  Jesus  when  He  lived 
here  among  men,  and  how  He  was  ready  to 
do  anything  for  us,  and  lived  only  to  save  us 
by  showing  us  God,  and  the  way  to  blessed- 
ness and  life — that  the  Bible  calls  saving 
us.  We  cannot  think  of  Jesus  aright  till  we 
think  of  Him  as  not  heeding  what  happened 
to  Him  so  that  he  might  save  evil  from  hap- 
pening to  us.  Life  was  only  worth  anything 
to  Him  to  save,  though  He  died  for  it ;  as 
He  did,  hung  up  on  Calvary  with  His  back 
wealed  with  whippings.  His  head  and  His 
hands  pierced  with  thorns  and  nails,  and  His 
side  stabbed.  From  saving  people  from 
death  He  never  swerved.  Nothing  could 
happen  that  He  shunned,  save  that  He  should 
fail  to  save.  His  only  dread  was  that  any 
should  perish,  even  the  men  that  killed 
Him.  Their  killing  Him  made  no  difference  : 
He  was  anxious  for  them.  While  their 
shameful  shouts  rang  round  Him  and  they 
were  triumphing  in  His  pain  and  death,  He 
prayed  for  them.  They  were  fownd  in  Ilim. 
Then  and  there,  red-handed  with  His  blood, 
they  were  found  in  Him. 

You  shall  see  how  even  strangers  may  be 
found  in  men  who  are  infinitely  meaner  and 
smaller  than  was  Jesus.  There  was  once  a 
man  named  William  Ingram,  driving  the 
engine  of  a  train  at  a  rattling  pace.  Bridges, 
cuttings,  telegraph  posts,  and  fences  went 
by  him  like  a  dream  as  he  flew  along  the 
rails,  with  his  train  full  of  passengers  behind 
him.  His  eye  was  out  ahead  of  him,  looking 
for  signals  and  that  he  had  a  clear  line.  And 
he  cut  through  the  bright  air  mile  after  mile, 
hurrying  towards  his  next  stopping-place ; 
when,  sent  along  at  the  top  of  its  speed,  he 
saw  just  before  him  a  train  meeting  him. 
The  line  was  a  single  line,  where  trains 
passed  each  other  at  stations  in  which  the  line 
was  double.  Somehow  and  through  some- 
body's fault  the  two  trains  had  been  allowed 
to  start  from  their  last  stations  believing 
that  each  was  waiting  for  the  other  and  that 
the  line  was  clear.  Without  an  instant's 
pause,  Ingram's  stoker  jumped  off,  and  took 


his  chance  of  a  broken  leg  by  rolling  down 
the  embankment  rather  than  certain  death  in 
the  collision.  But  Ingram  stopped.  At  once 
he  thought  of  his  people.  Behind  him  was 
a  train  full  of  men,  and  women,  and  children. 
The  fact  was  like  a  prayer  to  him.  He  heard 
it.  He  saw  nothinoj  and  heeded  nothincr 
but  that  death  was  near  them.  He  stopped  ; 
reversed  his  engine,  put  on  the  brake  harder 
and  harder,  and  slackened  as  best  he  could 
the  pace  for  the  trains  meeting. 

The  flying  carriages  bumped  buffer  to 
buffer,  flung  their  passengers  off  their  seats 
one  on  to  another.  All  was  sudden  alarm 
and  confusion.  Then  came  a  terrible  thud, 
and  every  carriage  was  filled  with  sobs  and 
shrieks.  That  same  instant  William  Ingram, 
at  his  post,  was  a  dying  man. 

Happily  nobody  besides  was  more  than 
shaken.  Everybody  rushed  out  of  the  car- 
riages. It  was  because  the  driver  was  where 
he  was  that  they  were  alive.  They  flocked 
where  the  engine  was  and  found  that  it  had 
leaped  up  on  to  the  engine  it  had  met,  and 
stood  front  up  in  the  air  with  the  end  where 
the  driver  stands  hard  pressed  against  ;i 
black  wall  of  coal  in  the  tender  behind  it. 
And  there  between  the  reared-up  engine  and 
the  coal,  crushed,  held  by  the  lower  half  of 
his  body,  as  if  screwed  in  a  vice,  was  the 
gallant  man,  who  had  stopped  at  his  post  to 
slacken  the  train.  A  leap,  and  he  would 
have  been  saved,  and  they  would  have  been 
lying  mutilated  and  dead  among  the  wrecked 
timbers  of  the  train.  And  there  he  lay, 
every  muscle  convulsed  with  pain,  his  bones 
broken  and  crushed,  fixed  under  the  reared- 
up  boiler,  feeling  the  pain  of  the  awful  Aveight 
and  the  burning  heat.  Burning  coals,  too, 
had  been  thrown  from  out  of  the  fire-hole 
right  underneath  his  feet. 

The  whole  train  of  people  gathered  round 
him  to  loose  him.  But  he  bid  them  get  away. 
He  saw  that  the  boiler  would  burst,  and  he 
told  them  so.  He  had  chosen  to  stop  on  the 
engine  that  fatal  moment,  and  now  he  saw 
around  him  the  lives  he  had  saved  by  doing 
it.  The  engine  hissed  and  roared  louder 
and  louder.  Gathering  all  his  strength  for 
one  whispered  shout,  "Pray  go,"  he  cried. 
In  all  his  bleeding  anguish,  he  thought  of 
them  all  being  hurled  about  by  the  bursting 
boiler  whenever  it  came,  and  injured  and 
killed,  and  besought  them  to  save  themselves, 
as  if  nothing  could  happen  to  him  so  terrible 
as  the  chance  of  their  beinc;  killed. 

When  they  saw  his  ^yu\l  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  removing  hini  from  the  grip  of 
the  terrible  weight  that  was  on  him,  they  did 
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as  he  wished  and  withdrew  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  the  boiler  burst  with  a  thunder  that 
echoed  across  the  plain,  farther  and  far- 
ther to  the  mountains  miles  away,  like  a 
thousand  cannon ;  and  the  man  was  no 
more,  not  even  his  remains  could  be  found ; 
every  sign  of  him  was  destroyed.  As  the 
passengers  went  home  from  that  spot,  they 
were  filled  with  somewhat  grander  ideas  of 
manhood.  The  pale,  still,  grimy  face  of  that 
driver  in  his  anguish  was  ever  before  them. 
It  was  the  noblest  thing  they  had  ever  seen  in 
their  lives.  He  had  been  in  a  delirium  of  pain, 
but  could  think  nothing,  feel  nothing,  see 
nothing,  hear  nothing  but  those  comrades  of 
his  and  their  danger.  For  the  time,  my  dear 
child,  the  soul  of  Jesus  had  got  into  him.  It 
was  in  William  Ingram.  It  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  its  glory. 
Only  some  of  it,  one  bright  beam  of  the 
glory  which  in  Jesus  is  full  as  the  sun. 

When  you  get  older  you  will  hear  many 
words  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  Perhaps 
you  will  read  books  in  which  men  contend, 
almost  quarrel,  about  that  death.  One  say- 
ing this  about  it,  another  contradicting  him 
and  saying  that  about  it.  But  never  forget 
that  one  minute  in  a  death  like  that  death  of 
William  Ingram  is  worth  all  the  words  and 
all  the  books  the  world  contains.  He  must 
save  if  he  died  for  it. 

In  some  such  way  as  those  passengers  were 
in  the  heroic  heart  of  the  man  driving  that 
train  that  day,  you  and  I  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men  were  in  the  heart  of  Him  sin 
put  to  death  on  Calvary.  We  were  there, 
loved  with  a  love  without  parallel  in  all  the 
love  in  the  world. 

So,  when  speaking  of  Jesus  you  may  say, 
you  must  say  if  you  would  speak  the  truth, 
"Who  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 

FIFTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  And  can  I  hurt  the  Son  of  God  ? " 

Lesson  :  Matt.  xxv.  34 — 40. 

Text :  "  We  live  and  move  and  have  oiir  being." 

Most  heartily  did  Paul  believe  that  we 
were  all  in  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  most  sin- 
cerely joyful  and  grateful  was  he  that  he  was 
included — he  a  murderer.  And  yet  at  times 
his  heart  would  sink  in  him  as  a  stone  sinks 
in  deep  water. 

,  When  Paul  had  seen  Jesus,  and  had  found 
himself  in  the  very  heart  of  Him,  he  first 
heard  Jesus  speak  to  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  knew  that  he  was  a  sharer  of  all 
His  kindness  and  love.  Then  and  there,  on 
that  road  to  his  dreadful  work  at  Damas- 


cus, he  found  that  he  was  in  Jesus.  It 
was  too  amazing  !  He,  Paul,  a  hater  of 
Jesus,  a  hater  of  everybody  that  loved 
Jesus,  a  hater  of  the  very  name  of  Jesus, 
that  he  should  have  a  place  in  that  heart  of 
His  was  all  far  too  wonderful.  It  took  him 
two  years  to  believe  it.  And  still,  j^ears  after, 
so  amazing  was  it,  that  it  would  seem  to  him 
as  if  Jesus  could  not  bear  with  him  'any 
longer.  The  burden  must  be  too  great.  Hr 
would  be  put  out  of  it  and  cast  away. 

Such  moments  did  not  come,  because  Jesus 
was  in  heaven  now.  Paul  was  not  afraid  that 
the  place  he  had  there  had  changed  Him  at 
all.  You  will  grow  up  to  see  many  pleasant 
enough  men  changed  and  spoilt  and  quite 
lost  to  their  old  friends  by  "getting  up  in 
life."  Fathers  and  mothers  getting  up  in 
life  take  their  little  ones  with  them.  But  I 
have  seen  unworthy  sons  and  daughters, 
rising  in  position,  who  forsook  their  father 
and  mother,  turned  them  out  of  their  hearts, 
and  never  knew  them  any  more.  But  Paul 
had  no  fear  of  being  cast  out  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus,  from  the  honour  and  glory  to  which  he 
had  risen.  He  was  still  just  "that  same 
Jesus  "  M^ho  had  loved  birds  and  children,  and 
had  healed  the  sick,  and  took  a  supper  and  a 
bed  with  the  poor. 

What  made  Paul  anxious  and  troubled 
was  that  he  did  things  which  disappointed 
Him  and  cut  Him  to  the  core.  He  seemed 
such  a  miserable  sinner  ;  so  shameful  to  him- 
self, so  worthless.  He  would  not  have  been 
the  genuine  man  that  he  was  if  he  had  not 
felt  that  grand  as  was  the  patient  love  of 
Jesus  there  must  be  an  end  to  it  somewhere. 
The  fact  is  that  the  heart  of  Jesus  in  all  its 
glory  stands  so  unapproached  and  alone  in 
all  the  hearts  man  knows  that  it  is  hard 
to  feel  that  it  is  just  what  it  is.  And  as  we 
grow  to  know  ourselves,  it  becomes  harder 
still.  So  Paul  felt.  And  moments  came  to> 
him  when  it  seemed  possible  to  him  that,, 
though  he  had  then  a  place  in  the  very  heart 
of  hearts  of  Jesus,  though  he  had  been  loved 
by  Jesus  in  His  passion  on  Calvary  and  had 
still  a  place  in  Him  in  glory,  as  he  had  seen 
for  himself  that  day  when  he  had  gone  his 
threatening  and  murderous  way  towards 
Damascus,  still  he  might  not  be  "  found  in 
Him"  at  the  judgment  day.  And  brave, 
patient  Paul  was  bowed  down  and  sad 
about  it.  But  he  remembered  that  the  heart 
of  Jesus  simply  passed  knowledge  ,  and  that 
comforted  and  conquered  him,  and  the  next 
moment  He  trusted  Him,  and  shouted  his 
thankfulness,  and  with  a  bounding  heart 
went  on  his  way  at  his  duty. 
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In  the  judgment  Paul  would  find  himself 
in  Jesus  sure  and  safe  enough.  A  glad  wel- 
come was  awaiting  him  there.  But  that  is  not 
what  I  want  to  think  about.  I  want  you  to 
think  of  that  word  found — "found  in  Him." 

First,  then,  it  is  not  that  we  put  ourselves 
into  Him,  nor  may  get  ourselves  into  Him,  or 
may  §omehow  come  to  be  in  Him.  It  is  that 
we  msLjfind  ourselves  there.  We  are  already 
there,  always  there ;  we  only  find  that  this 
is  so. 

You  must  remember,  then,  that  you  cannot 
put  yourselves  into  the  heart  of  God  ;  God 
loves  the  world,  and  what  once  God  loves,  God 
never  casts  away — Never ! 

The  kangaroo  carries  its  little  ones  in  a 
pouch  just  under  its  breasts,  going  its  leaping 
way  so  tenderly  that  it  never  shakes  them 
out,  even  when  leaping  on  its  long  limbs  head- 
long before  a  hunter.  But  they  tell  us — I 
hardly  believe  them— that,  to  lighten  itself 
to  run  better,  it  will  sometimes  lift  its  young 
ones  out  and  put  them  down  for  the  dogs, 
and  go  bounding  away  for  safet}'-  for  itself. 
If  fear  ever  did  unmother  a  poor  hunted  brute 
till  it  so  forgot  its  young,  it  was  at  least  as 
unlike  its  Maker  and  our  God  as  is  a  cold, 
empty  shadow  unlike  a  sunny  July  garden  of 
roses,  carnations,  and  sweet-peas.  We  are 
all  the  offspring  of  God,  and  He  will  not, 
cannot  give  us  up.  What  hunter  has  He 
to  fear?  Why  should  He  cast  off  His 
burdens  ?  He  "  fainteth  not,  neither  is 
weary." 

A  human  mother  is  inspired  by  a  love  that 
no  other  human  love  can  eclipse,  freely  giving 
life  and  death,  if  need  be,  for  her  children, 
and  finding  her  joy  and  heaven  so ;  but  she, 
the  Bible  tells  us,  may  forget  her  little  boy, 
oven  that  one  at  her  breast,  rooting,  with 
round  open  mouth,  about  in  its  blind  little 
way  to  be  fed  ;  alas  !  it  is  awful  to  think  of  : 
she  may  forget  it !  Yet  will  not  God,  He 
•cannot  forget  you. 

The  prodigal  son,  you  remember,  went  into 
the  far  country  and  made  his  father's  love  of 
Jiim  a  weary  and  bitter  thing  ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  father's  heart. 
All  through  those  many  years,  long,  so  long, 
so  dark,  so  cruel  years,  he  was  still  there 
keeping  the  place  he  had  as  a  little  loving  boy, 
and,  when  he  came  home,  he  was  "  found  in 
him."  It  was  grand  and  wonderful !  He 
had  only  thought  of  his  father's  house,  and 
the  bread  in  it.  He  found  his  father's 
lieart  and  his  boy  in  it !  And  the  finding  of 
liimself  there  awoke  the  wonder  and  love 
which  bowed  him  down  ;  and  the  grown  man 
fell  upon  his  father's  neck,  and  he  passionately 


wept  and  kissed  him  with  his  arms  round 
him,  like  a  child. 

So  Jesus  says,  we  all  may,  (and  if  we  come 
near  enough,  however  long  it  be  since  we  left 
Him)  we  all  must  find  ourselves  in  God.  This 
is  His  glad  tidings  to  a  prodigal  world,  of 
which  you  and  I  are  a  part.  It  is  that  which 
gives  us,  sinners  though  we  are,  "  power  to 
become  sons  of  God."  The  heart  within  us 
breaks  up  into  fountains  of  joy  and  love — 
and  tears. 

You  know  what  a  looking-glass  is.  You 
have  often  looked  into  one.  Did  you  ever 
look  into  one  without  finding  yourself  in  it  ? 
Try  to  remember.  You  say,  No,  I  never  did  ; 
nor  did  anybody  else  ever  do  so.  But  it 
should  be  easier  for  you  to  look  into  a  look- 
ing-glass and  not  find  yourself  in  it  than  to 
look  into  the  heart  of  God  and  not  find  your- 
self in  that.  And  that  is  why  we  can  pain 
Him  and  grieve  Him.  It  is  because  He 
loves  us ;  and  not  us  only,  but  loves  every 
one ;  even  when  trespassing  and  sinning, 
the  Bible  says.  This  is  everything  to  re- 
member. It  is  only  those  who  love,  and 
always  love  us,  and  own  us  by  their  love, 
and  have  us  in  their  hearts,  who  can  be  pained 
for  our  sake.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
very  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  that  hurts 
Him,  and  to  strive  and  pray  against  doing 
it.  Commit  this  to  memory.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  it  will  help  you  to  make  God's 
love  of  you  a  joy  to  Him. 

"  And  can  I  hurt  the  Son  of  God  : 
Jiis  feet,  His  hands,  His  brow  ? 
Can  I  His  g  litle  spirit  grieve 
And  crucify  Him  now  ? 

"  This  seems  to  me  too  wicked  far, 
For  me,  a  chil  I,  to  do  ; 
I  cannot  think  such  dreadful  things 
Can  in  the  least  be  true. 


"  Yet  Jesus  said  that  those  who  hurt 
A  little  baby's  flesh. 
Hurt  Him,  as  did  those  wicked  men, 
And  crucify  afresh. 

"  Unkindncss  drove  the  dreadful  nails, 
Unkindness  drives  them  still ; 
'Twas  not  the  cruel  iron  that  hurt, 
'Twas  men  of  unkind  will. 

•'  Unkindness  is  the  sin  of  sins, 
Whose  wickedness  we  see 
In  that  sad  scene  where  Jesus  bled 
And  died  on  Calvary. 

"  I  hurt  His  feet,  His  hands,  His  side ; 
His  brow  with  thorns  I  bind, 
When  to  the  poorest  little  child 
I  dare  to  be  unkind. 


"  If  I  have  done  such  wicked  things, 
O  Jesus,  by  Thy  blood, 
Pray  wash  my  wretched  guilt  away, 
And  make  mo  kind  and  good." 

Tliis  is  all  true,  just  because  you  and  I  and 
everybody  are  "  found  in  Him." 
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I.— ho:me  notes. 

THE   MATCH -GIELS'    STEIZE. 

TT  is  not  every  strike  that  ends  as  happily  as  the 
one  at  "Bryant  &  May's."  The  girls  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  wrongs  redressed  ;  they  re- 
turn to  work  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  number 
as  scapegoats ;  and,  best  of  all,  they  have  now  an  or- 
ganization that  should  protect  them  in  future  against 
the  tyranny  or  the  temper  of  foremen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  directors  of  the  company  declare  that  the 
concessions  are  trifling  and  unimportant,  and  will  in 
no  way  aifect  the  prosperity  of  the  concern.  And 
so  all's  well  that  ends  well.  But  the  case  throws  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  new  difficulties  which  are  now 
growing  through  the  development  of  modem  com- 
merce. On  all  sides  limited  companies  are  taking 
the  place  of  private  firms  ;  instead  of  three  or  four 
partners  living  in  one  town,  we  have  a  thousand 
shareholders  scattered  all  over  the  country.  And  as 
soon  as  the  change  comes,  responsibility  shifts  and 
is  enormously  divided.  The  directors  feel  bound  to 
make  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  shareholders  who 
pay  them  to  watch  over  their  interests  ;  and  the 
shareholders,  on  the  other  hand,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, throw  upon  the  directors  entire  respon- 
sibility for  the  internal  management  and  administra- 
tion. If  things  go  wrong,  if  wages  are  imfairly 
cut  down,  they  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any  concern  of 
theirs,  though  every  penny  that  is  screwed  out  of 
the  unfortunate  workpeople  goes  straight  into  their 
pockets.  As  long  as  dividends  are  good,  they  do 
not  care  to  look  beneath  the  surface,  and  are  ready 
to  accept  any  tale  that  may  be  told  them  by  officials. 
A  corporation,  it  is  said,  has  no  conscience,  and  the 
same  will  be  true  of  very  many  companies,  at  any 
rate  till  conscience  has  been  quickened  and  trained ; 
till,  in  fact,  men  learn  that  the  length  of  the  lever 
does  not  affect  the  responsibility  of  the  man  who 
holds  the  handle. 

DE.    MAECTTS   DODS    ON   SCEPTICISM. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  at  the  great 
Assembly   of  the   Presbyterian   Council  has  called 
forth  an  unusual  amount  of  criticism,  partly  fair, 
partly  very  much  the  reverse.     With  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  said  no  rational  or  fair-minded  person  can 
feel  the  slightest  sympathy.     Some  complain  that 
Dr.  Dods  by  his  outspoken  utterance  committed  the 
council ;    that  is  absurd,  for  a  conference  may  be 
committed  by  a  resolution  or  a  declaration,  but  cer- 
tainly not  by  a  paper.     Others  assert  that  to  entrust 
such  a  subject  to  Dr.  Dods  was  most  injudicious, 
because  Dr.  Dads  is    "dogmatic"    and  likes    "to 
i  rush  straight  at  his  subject,"  as  if  that  were  not  a 
i  characteristic  virtue  in  a  man  who  has  much  to  say 
I  and  but  little  time  to  say  it  in  ;  and  as  for  the  charge 


of  dogmatism,  that  only  means  that  Dr.  Dods  has  pon- 
dered the  subject  deeply,  and  has  firmly  grasped  cer- 
tain principles,  which  he  was  bound  to  state  without 
fear  or  reserve.  And  as  soon  as  we  come  to  examine 
the  various  protests,  they  dwindle  to  insignificance  ; 
at  almost  every  point  Dr.  Dods  and  his  opponents 
are  substantially  agreed,  and  it  is  but  on  a  single 
section  of  his  paper  that  they  have  fastened.  When 
he  insists  that  faith  in  the  Person  and  work  of 
Christ  must  not  be  identified  with  faith  in  doctrine 
about  Christ,  nearly  all  agree.  When  he  declares 
that  it  is  in  the  lives  of  Christians  by  profession 
and  repute  that  men  find  the  strongest  evidence 
both  for  and  against  the  claims  of  Christianity,  they 
do  not  venture  to  deny  the  fact.  But  when  he  goes 
on  to  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  as 
regards  the  Old  Testament  especially,  needs  to  be 
reconsidered  and  restated,  they  are  in  full  cry  at 
once  ;  and  because  he  will  not  admit  that  it  is  in  the 
strict  sense  infallible,  they  accuse  him  of  denying 
it  to  be  inspired.  Of  course  Dr.  Dods  is  the  very 
last  man  to  do  any  such  thing.  All  that  he  denies 
is  that  the  Old  Testament  depicts  a  final  stage  in 
knowledge  or  righteousness.  As  he  says  himself, 
* '  Revelation  has  been  a  growing  light  from  dawn 
to  perfect  day,  and  though  many  in  the  grey  dawn 
served  God  as  faithfully  as  their  successors,  it  was 
not  possible  that  they  should  know  Him  as  well  or 
interpret  His  wiU  as  accurately."  None  of  the 
recognised  leaders  of  Presbyterianism  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  hostile  critics,  and  Dr.  de  Pres- 
sense,  in  an  admirable  article  contributed  to  the 
Contemporary  Beview  for  August,  emphatically  en- 
dorses the  opinions  which  Dr.  Dods  maintained. 

A   NATIONAL  DISHONOITR. 

In  our  self-complacent  ignorance  we  are  wont  to 
contrast  English  justice  and  English  administration 
with  the  systems  and  customs  of  other  countries, 
invariably  to  our  own  advantage,  and  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  that  even  we  are 
still  very  far  from  perfection.  But  our  national 
vanity  wiU  receive  a  very  rude  shock  from  the  Report 
just  issued  by  the  Commission  appointed  several 
months  ago  to  inquire  into  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided in  our  police-courts  for  prisoners  under  deten- 
tion and  awaiting  trial.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  state  of  things  is  scandalous.  The  Com- 
mission declare  the  existing  accommodation  to  be 
defective  in  every  respect,  unworthy  of  a  civilised 
country,  and  especially  discreditable  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  strong,  but  by 
no  means  too  strong,  as  all  will  feel  who  read  the 
details  contained  in  the  Report.  The  cells  have 
every  conceivable  defect ;  they  are  dark,  stifling, 
and  cold.  The  unhappy  beings  who  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  be  declared  innocent,  are  there 
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packed  together  in  a  herd,  with  room  neither  to 
jnove  nor  to  breathe,  and  contaminated  by  contact 
with  the  vilest  of  their  kind.  Tliey  look,  so  one  who 
has  seen  them  asserts,  more  like  wild  beasts  in  a 
cage  than  like  men  and  women.  In  fact,  if  they 
suffered  after  their  guilt  had  been  proved,  one  half 
of  the  horrors  which  they  undergo  while  their  guilt 
is  still  uncertain,  the  whole  land  would  cry  out  in 
horror.  It  is  extremely  sad  to  find  that  several  of 
our  largest  and  richest  towns  offend  the  most  griev- 
ously by  their  disregard  of  humanity  and  decency. 
The  black  list  of  the  Commission  includes  not  only 
London,  but  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Hull ;  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  they  speak  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise,  and  what  is  possible  in  one 
place  should  be  possible  in  all.  The  whole  question 
is  merely  one  of  expense,  and  if  we  can  spare  for 
luxury,  surely  we  can  do  at  least  as  much  to  clear 
ourselves  from  so  grievous  a  shame. 

THE   CHXTECH   HOUSE. 

We  ere  to  have  a  Church  House  after  all,  and 
one  that  may  be  really  serviceable.  The  original 
scheme  has  vanished  into  space,  and  is  now  disowned 
even  by  the  few  who  were  once  its  warmest  sup- 
porters ;  for  the  executive  conmiittee  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  a  palace  costing  £250,000  or 
more,  with  a  largo  and  expensive  establishment,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  plan,  so  far  from 
exciting  sympathy,  actually  stirred  up  indignation. 
So  without  stir  or  fuss,  they  faced  about,  and  spent 
about  £50,000  in  buying  a  block  of  property  in 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster.  There  they  have  all 
that  they  really  require  ;  two  large  houses,  of  which 
they  have  already  taken  possession,  with  convenient 
accommodation  for  ofScials  and  committees  ;  ground 
on  which  a  conference  hall  can  be  erected  ;  a  steady 
income  from  adjoining  houses  which  they  have 
bought  but  do  not  intend  to  occupy  at  present ;  and 
an  excellent  site,  if  at  any  future  time  it  should 
seem  advisable  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  on  a  larger 
scale.  Starting  in  this  way,  free  from  debt,  with  a 
considerable  income  assured  from  subscriptions  and 
fees,  and  able  to  extend  and  develop  as  need  may 
arise,  the  institution  escapes  from  many  difficulties 
and  dangers.  Already  experience  has  shown  how 
valuable  such  a  centre  will  be,  for  it  gathered  under 
one  roof  the  various  committees  in  connection  with 
the  conference  of  Bishops  held  last  month  at  Lam- 
beth, saving  immense  expenditure  of  time  and  trou- 
ble. In  this  case  at  any  rate,  failure  at  the  outset 
has  led  to  success  at  the  end. 

THE   ABBEY   AND   ITS  MONTTMENTS- 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  public  scandal  that  the 
monument  of  a  famous  man  should  have  to  buy  its 
way  into  our  venerable  and  historic  abbey,  and  that 
goodness  or  greatness  without  gold  finds  the  door 
locked  and  barred.  While  he  was  alive,  the  late 
Lord  Shaftesbury  for  many  years  could  not  afford  to 
accept  the  Order  of  the  Garter  on  account  of  the 
enormous  fees  for  investiture,  and  now  that  he  is 


dead,  his  statue  is  refused  admission  into  West- 
minster Abbey  because  the  Memorial  Committee 
have  no  funds  out  of  which  they  can  satisfy  the 
charges  made  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  upon  every 
fresh  monument.  The  original  claim  was  for  £400  ; 
that  was  reduced  to  £250,  but  the  committee  are 
unable  to  pay  even  so  much,  and  meanwhile  the 
statue  stands  waiting  outside.  Of  course  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  are  not  to  blame,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  talk,  as  some  people  have  done,  about 
"  clerical  rapacity  "  and  "  ecclesiastical  black-mail.'* 
The  clergy  of  the  Abbey  do  not  profit  by  the  fees, 
which  are  mortgaged  for  the  repair  of  the  building. 
The  fees  are  necessary  only  because  the  nation  does 
not  provide  for  the  repair  of  a  national  structure  out 
of  national  funds  ;  and  the  sooner  we  recognise  tlie 
fact,  the  better  for  our  credit  and  honouE. 

THE  BISHOPS  AND   REUNION. 

So  many  rumouxs  have  been  in  circulation  as  to 
the  attitude  which  the  bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth  i 
might  be  expected  to  assume  towards  other  Christian 
Churches,  that  the  conclusions  at  which  they  actually 
arrived  are  at  first  sight  a  little  disappointing.  Their 
spirit  and  temper  are  all  one  could  wish,  but  the 
proposals  are  weak.  They  heartily  recognise  the 
real  religious  work  carried  on  by  many  bodies  of 
Christians  who  at  present  stand  outside  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  confess  that  visible  blessing  has 
attended  their  labours.  The  difficulty  begins  when 
they  attempt  to  draw  up  a  basis  for  reunion,  and, 
simple  as  the  terms  are,  not  many  even  of  those  who 
are  most  anxious  to  restore  an  outward  cnl  visible 
unity  could  possibly  accept  them  without  qualifica- 
tion. The  Bible,  * '  as  containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,"  and  as  being  *'  the  rule  and  ultimate 
standard  of  faith ; ' '  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  ' 
Nicene  Creed ;  and  the  two  Sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  Himself,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
so  long  as  no  special  theory  of  their  function  and 
efficacy  is  asserted,  are  terms  that  would  raise  little 
or  no  objection.  But  "the  Historic  Episcopate," 
which  is  the  last  of  the  conditions,  is  a  real  stum- 
bling-block, not  only  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  all 
that  it  implies,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  theory  of 
succession  believed  by  many  to  be  historically  un- 
tenable and  doctrinally  unsound  ;  and  though  such 
overtures  ought  to  have  considerable  effect  in  dis- 
pelling the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  is  only  too 
general  among  Nonconformist  Churches,  for  tlie  pre- 
sent one  must  not  expect  any  more  definite  result. 
The  resolution  formally  recognising  the  ministry  of 
other  denominations  moved  by  the  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
if  it  had  been  carried,  would  have  marked  a  great  step 
in  advance,  but  the  time  for  that  is  not  come  yet. 


n.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

CAEDINAIj   liAVIOERIE'S   CEUSADB. 

To  those  fighting  in  a  good  cause  and  against  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  of  the  world,  aid  from  any 
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quarter  is  always  a  toon,  and  tlie  visit  of  Cardinal 
Liivigerie,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Archbisliop  of  Africa, 
is  specially  welcome,  as  showing"  that  Christians  of 
all  churches,  however  wide  their  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, are  one  in  their  aim  to  deliver  mankind  from 
outrage,  tyranny,  and  woe.  The  Cardinal's  appeal 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  Africa  ought 
to  stir  our  devotion  by  reminding  us  of  the  traditions 
which  we  inherit  and  ought  to  maintain,  and  also  of 
the  honourable  leadership  in  enterprises  of  philan- 
thropy which  we  occupy  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  his  pleading  else- 
where, there  should  be  no  doubt  about  its  success 
in  England.  It  is  no  easy  task  which  we  have  be- 
fore us,  for  even  the  cardinal's  description  of  the 
traffic  and  the  horrors  which  attend  it,  hardly  enable 
U3  to  realise  the  enormous  extent  of  country  which 
the  system  keeps  in  perpetual  terror  and  misery.  To 
understand  what  it  really  means,  a  map  is  thebest  help, 
such  an  one  as  is  published  in  the  Church  Missio7tart/ 
Intelligencer  for  August.  That  brings  everything 
before  our  eyes  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  Stretch- 
ing right  across  equatorial  Africa  from  east  to  west, 
are  great  bands  of  colour,  showing  the  districts 
harassed  by  the  slave-hunters  ;  the  map  is  seamed 
with  a  network  of  crimson  lines,  running  one  into 
another  like  the  tributary  streams  that  swell  some 
great  river,  and  indicating  the  tracks  followed  by 
the  slave- caravans.  Here  and  there  too  are  great 
patches  of  darker  colour  showing  the  parts  of  the 
interior  which  have  been  devastated  and  depopulated 
by  the  hateful  traffic.  It  is  a  picture  of  suffering  on 
an  appalling  scale,  and  only  by  combined  and  reso- 
lute effort  can  the  tide  of  misery  be  rolled  back. 
But  if  Cardinal  Lavigerie  could  induce  France,  and 
still  more  Portugal,  to  do  their  part,  some  change 
for  the  better  might  be  brought  about. 

FEANCE   AND   ITALY. 

The  irritation  which  has  existed  for  some  time 
between  France  and  Italy  seems  to  grow  rather  than 
diminish,  and  the  occupation  of  Massowah  on  the 
Eed  Sea  coast  by  an  Italian  force,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  settled  government  in  the  place,  has  pro- 
voked an  angry  protest  from  the  French  G-overn- 
ment.  Signor  Crispi's  rtply  is  very  clear  and 
unflinching,  and  is  couched  in  language  by  no 
means  that  of  ordinary  diplomatic  reserve.  He  says 
X^lainly  that  it  is  by  France,  and  France  alone,  that 
the  pacific  progress  of  Italy  is  regarded  with  jea- 
lousy, as  if  her  power  were  thereby  impaired  ;  and 
he  points  out  that  Africa  still  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  legitimate  activity  and  civilising  ambition  of 
all  the  European  powers.  That  France  should  mani- 
fest such  a  spirit  is  particularly  unreasonable,  for 
during  the  last  few  years  her  Government  has  em- 
barked in  one  colonising  enterprise  after  another, 
and  though  she  has  failed,  it  is  no  reason  why  others 
f- ho  aid  be  prevented  from  making  the  same  experi- 
ment. It  would,  however,  be  some  security  for  the 
avoidance  of  provocation  and  the  preservation  of 
peace,  if  some  definite  agreement  could  be  made  be- 


tween the  various  nations  of  Europe,  settling  the 
lines  within  which  each  m'ght  act  so  far  as  concerns 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  a  scramble  grievances  are 
sure  to  arise. 

THE   JAPANESE   AND    CHRISTIANITT. 

So  ready  are  the  Japanese  to  adopt  everything 
connected  with  European  civilisation,  our  dress,  our 
constitution,  our  science,  and  our  laws,  that  there 
is  a  distinct  inclination  among  their  leading  states- 
men and  politicians  to  establish  Christianity  as  the 
national  faith  of  the  land  in  place  of  the  system 
which  is  now  daily  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people. 
Such  a  change  could  hardly  be  called  a  conversion 
in  any  real  sense,  for  its  motives  would  be  derived 
from  expediency  not  from  conviction.  It  would  in 
fact  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  nation,  and  men  like  Bishop  Bickersteth  do 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  ' '  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing  for  Christianity,  for  the  country  to  contain 
millions  of  purely  political  Christians  ;  and  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  Japanese  should  not  become 
Christian  in  a  body  merely  from  motives  little  higher 
than  those  of  convenience."  For  in  most  cases,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  real  progress  in  the 
future  would  be  terribly  increased,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  be  content  with  a  formal  profession  of  faith 
and  nothing  more  would  be  irresistible. 

INDIAN   PRINCES  AND   CHIXD-MAERIAGE. 

It  seems  as  if  the  question  of  infant-marriage  in 
India  may  possibly  be  settled  in  the  most  satisfactory- 
way,  by  the  Indian  people  themselves  and  their  na- 
tive rulers.  The  Rajpootana  princes  have  led  the 
way,  and  on  their  initiative  representatives  from  the 
States  under  their  control  have  decided  that  in  future 
no  boy  shall  be  married  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  no  girl  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  in 
cases  where  the  agreement  to  marry  existed  before 
the  conference.  This  decision,  as  the  Secretary  for 
India  pointed  out  to  the  House  of  Lords,  may  "  lead 
to  changes  such  as  no  man  living  can  foresee  so  far 
as  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people  are  concerned ;  "  but  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant as  the  spontaneous  act  of  princes  holding  the 
highest  rank  in  Hindoo  society  and  looked  upon  as 
the  leaders  of  their  race.  If  men  like  these  once 
take  the  lead  in  social  reform,  there  may  be  a  bright 
future  in  store  for  the  people  of  our  great  dominion. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

PEOGBESS    ON   THE   CONGO. 

The  foundations  of  a  native  Christian  society  are 
being  laid  on  the  Congo,  and  even  now  the  mission- 
aries can  see  signs  of  progress  which  they  would 
hardly  have  ventured  to  hope  for  a  very  few  years 
ago.  The  first  marriage  between  Christian  natives 
was  celebrated  last  AprU,  closely  followed  by  another, 
and  Mr.  Bentley  expected  that  several  more  would 
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occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  first,  of  course, 
excited  special  interest,  for  no  one  knew  what  a 
Christian  wedding  would  be  like.  Now  that  they 
have  seen  it,  Mr,  Bentley  says,  all  most  heartily 
approve,  though  to  some  it  does  seem,  strange  to 
promise  to  respect  and  help  and  care  for  a  woman. 
"Why,  that  is  what  the  wife  should  do  to  the  hus- 
band," they  say.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
at  first  be  startled  by  the  new  idea,  even  while  they 
feel  that  it  is  right,  for  in  Europe  it  has  taken  us 
centuries  to  work  out  its  fidl  meaning,  and  we  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  it  yet.  About  one  most  im- 
portant point  the  missionaries  here  are  wisely  careful 
— that  the  converts  shall  not  be  encouraged  to  lay 
aside  native  dress,  and  turn  themselves  into  ' '  white- 
black  men,"  as  their  own  countrymen  call  them.  If 
they  do  this  there  is  an  end  to  their  influence  at 
once.  A  man  who  discards  native  dress  natvirally 
discards  the  native  faith,  so  the  others  argue,  and  those 
who  do  so  cannot  be  truly  "  black  men  "  at  all,  and 
are  therefore  rather  to  be  avoided  than  imitated. 


A  STEAXGE  PLA.GIAEISM. 

A  very  strange  case  of  adaptation — plagiarism  it 
might  fairly  be  called — is  reported  by  Mr.  Hackett, 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
India.  He  discovered  not  long  ago  an  elaborate 
catechism  of  the  Aryan-Vedic  religion,  compiled  by 
a  Pundit  at  Indore.  What  was  his  surprise  on  ex- 
amining the  book  to  find  that  it  was  taken  word  for 
word  from  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism,  omit- 
ting all  references  to  our  Lord  and  all  questions  about 
His  life  and  work.  When  called  upon  for  explana- 
tion, the  Pundit,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, stated  that  he  had  taken  this  course  because 
the  truths  set  forth  were  common  both  to  Christianity 
and  to  the  Vedas,  and  through  a  desire  to  use  formu- 
laries which  might  be  suitable  for  the  adherents  of 
both  religious  systems.  This  he  might  fairly  do, 
but,  as  the  same  writer  very  justly  suggests,  the 
Aryan  faith  mxist  be  in  sore  straits  if  it  has  to  go  to 
Scotland  for  its  weapons,  and  unless  the  history  of 
this  remarkable  production  had  been  discovered  now, 
it  might  have  given  rise  to  some  very  erroneous 
inferences  and  analogies  hereafter,  when  analysis 
wovdd  have  been  almost  impossible  and  its  source 
forgotten. 

WESLEYANISM  IN   TONGA. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Churches 
of  Australia  have  very  wisely  decided,  so  far  as  they 
can,  to  bury  the  memory  of  past  feuds  in  Tonga, 
and  to  make  a  genuine  attempt  to  restore  union  be- 
tween the  severed  churches  of  the  little  island.  The 
persecution  is  over,  but  strife  and  division  still  con- 
tinue. The  King  and  Mr.  Baker,  his  prime  minister, 
with  about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  still  adhere 
to  the  Free  Methodist  Church  which  they  foxmded 
after  their  secession  from  the  Wesleyans,  while  about 


five  thousand  still  remain  true,  in  spite  of  every 
attempt  to  dislodge  them,  to  the  Church  of  their 
conversion,  and  to  their  leader,  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Moulton.  More  than  once  during  the  strife,  from 
reasons  of  personal  hostility,  the  King  demanded 
that  Mr.  Moulton  should  be  removed,  though  with- 
out avaU,  for  to  comply  with  such  a  request  would 
have  been  an  intolerable  insult  to  a  man  who  had 
served  the  Society  with  such  courage,  fidelity,  and 
zeal.  But  now,  as  Mr.  Moulton  feels  himself,  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change,  and  by  his  advice  the 
Rev.  George  Brown,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Australian  Missions,  is  to  fiJl  the  place  he  leaves 
vacant.  Mr.  Brown  is  a  man  of  wide  knowledge, 
sound  judgment,  and  long  experience,  and  if  peace 
can  be  restored  in  the  island,  he  is  the  man  to 
do  it. 


IV. -OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

DEAN  BUEGON. 

For  several  months  past  the  Dean  of  Chichester's 
strength  has  been  fast  failing,  and  now  a  life,  much 
of  which  was  spent  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  con- 
troversy, has  ended  in  quiet  and  in  peace.  For  those 
who  did  not  belong  to  Dr.  Burgon's  party  or  school, 
it  was  but  rarely  possible  to  sympathise  with  hi- 
opinions  or  to  accept  his  arguments,  but  none  could 
fail  to  appreciate  the  force  and  energy  of  his  person- 
ality. Only  a  man  of  strong  and  resolute  character 
could  have  taken  his  life  out  of  its  first  mould  and 
shaped  it  anew  as  he  did.  He  was  originally  destined 
for  commerce,  and  had  already  made  considerable 
progress  in  that  direction  when  he  set  himself  to 
write  the  life  of  the  famous  merchant.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham.  His  literary  interest  was  excited ;  he 
abandoned  business  and  entered  the  University  of 
Oxford,  there  to  become  a  scholar,  a  preacher,  and  a 
controversialist.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  thai 
in  later  years,  when  he  stood  prominently  before  the 
world,  he  was  always  the  champion  of  lost  causes, 
but  the  causes  which  he  espoused  with  the  greatest 
ardour  were  generally  on  the  way  to  defeat.  He 
stood  by  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which,  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lambeth  Congress  show,  will  very 
soon  be  modified,  if  not  surrendered.  He  was  an 
ardent  upholder  of  the  old  system  at  Oxford  with  all 
its  anomalies,  narrowness,  and  injustice,  and  to  the 
last  was  never  weary  of  denouncing  academic  re- 
formers and  university  reforms.  At  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  he  struck  a  really 
serious  blow,  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  his  three  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  will  still  be  felt  for  years  to  come.  Tliey 
appeared  at  the  critical  moment ;  all  could  under- 
stand them,  though  only  experts  could  deal  with 
their  learning  and  logic  ;  and  they  were  full  of  fiery 
force  and  glowing  personal  conviction.  He  leaves 
no  one  behind  who  can  do  his  work  with  the  same 
power. 


Kiiiiiiinr    ^  I   '  I  "      1      .'       I  I  I  -^       r  ,: 


<'Good  night,  Mr.  Parkinson.     Here  is  my  card. 
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By  B.  L.  FARJEON, 
Author  of  "  Blade-o'-Gtrass,"   "Love's  Harvest,"  ''Life's  Brightest  Star,**'*:!?. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

^pHE  earnest  sincerity  of  the  grateful  man 
J-  shook  Mr.  Manners  to  the  soul,  and  for 
once  in  his  life  his  self-control  slipped  from 
him.  He  recovered  himself  very  quickly, 
but  the  impression  produced  by  Mr.  Par- 
kinson's words  remained. 

"  You  speak,"  he  said,  "  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter  who  have  laid  3-ou  under  an 
obligation " 

"  A  moment,  if  you  please,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Parkinson  ;  "  I  spoke  of  a  lady  and  her 
•daughter.  Mi's.  Manners  is  a  lady  ;  we  all 
know  that,  every  one  of  us,  and  we've  often 
wondered  how  she  found  her  way  among 
us,  and  how  it  is  she  is  almost  as  poor  as 
the  poorest  of  us  I  object  to  your  calKng 
her  a  woman  in  a  tone  that  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  that  she  is  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  us.  It's  clear  enough  to  me  that  you  look 
down  on  us.  Well,  look  down.  It  doesn't 
hurt  us,  any  more  than  it's  to  your  credit." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
gently ;  "  I  do  not  look  down  on  you.  I 
was  once  a  working  man  myself."  He  sighed 
iis  he  made  the  admission,  at  the  thought 
that  in  those  early  days  when  he  Avas 
.struggling  and  making  his  way  up  the 
ladder,  he  was  a  happier  man  than  he  had 
ever  been  since. 

"  Were  you  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Parkinson, 
in  wonder.  "Let  me  think  a  bit.  I  remember 
v,'hen  I  was  a  boy  hearing  of  a  Mr.  Manners, 
a  great  contractor,  who  was  once  no  better 
than  a  bricklayer,  and  who  had  made  him- 
self a  millionaire  by  his  cleverness.  It  may 
be  that  you're  the  gentleman." 

"  I  am  he." 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  you.  I'm  not  one 
of  the  envious  ones.  You  made  your  money 
fairly  I've  heard,  and  though  you  drove  hard 
bargains,  you  didn't  cut  down  wages." 

"  That  is  true.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  3-ou 
will  reckon  it  to  my  credit  now." 

"  I'll   do   that — it's   no    more   than   fair. 
And  the  lady  I  speak  of  may  be  a  connec- , 
tion  of  yours,  you  say.     That's  interesting,  j 
though  I  never  thought  of  linking  you  two 
together." 

"  She  never  gave  you  cause  to  suspect  it?" 

"Never.     If  she  had  it  would  have  been 
known   and    talked   of.     These   things   get 
about,  you  see." 
XVII— 45 


I      "  What  you  say  makes  me  think  all  the 
I  better   of    her.     May   I   proceed   with   my 
questions  ? " 
"You  may." 

Had  Mr.  Manners  been  inclined  to  reflect, 
in  his  usual  spirit,  upon  the  peculiar  nature 
of  this  conversation  he  would  have  loftily 
resented  Mr.  Parkinson's  occupation  of  the 
higher  ground  ;  but  in  truth  there  was  that 
stirring  within  him  which  humbled  him  ;  and 
it  is  good  to  know  that  it  humbled  Avithout 
mortifying  him. 

"Are  Mrs.  Manners  and  her  daughter,"  he 
asked,  "  living  alone  ?     Is  she  a  widow  ? " 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Parkinson.  "She  is 
married,  and  lives  with  her  husband." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  his  Christian 
name  ? " 

"  Yes.     It  is  Kingsley." 
A  sigh   of    relief   escaped  Mr.  Manners. 
He  was   not   childless,  then.     It   was   still 
in  his  power  to  make  reparation,  or  if  not  to 
make,  to   offer   it.      The   latter  alternative 
trod  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  new-born 
impulse  to  atone  for  his  harshness;  the  reflec- 
tion intruded  itself  that  his  overtures  towards 
a  reconciliation   might   be  declined.     Many 
I  years  had  passed  since  there  w^as  peace  be- 
■  tween  him  and  his  son,  and  during  all  those 
years   he   had   been,  figuratively   speaking, 
I  rolling  in  gold.    So  vast  was  his  fortune  that, 
I  living  the  life  he  did,  he  could   not  spend 
:  one  half  of  it,  and  every  day  of  his  existence 
i  its   colossal   proportions    grew.      To    Mark 
Inglefield  he  had  made  a  most  liberal  allow- 
'  ance,  and  Inglefield,  cunning  and  careful  of 
the  future,   had  occasionally  drawn  largely 
I  upon  the  great  contractor's  generosity.     The 
j  requests  he  made  M^ere  never   refused,    the 
reasons  for  them  never  inquired  into.  •   Mr, 
!  Manners  had  set  store  upon  his  wealth  be- 
I  fore  he  discarded  his  son  ;  it  meant  then  dis- 
I  tinction,   fame,  political  power,  in  which  he 
would  have   a   share.     Kingsley 's   sense  of 
I  right,    no  less  than  the  ingenuousness  and 
j  unselfishness  of  his  nature,  would  have  caused 
[  him  to  lay  at  his  father's  feet  the  honour  and 
I  glory  which  he  would  assuredly  have  won 
had   he   been  allowed  to  follow  the  career 
which,  in   his   young   manhood,   had    been 
mapped  out  for  him.     The  rich  man's  heart 
was  tortured  as  the  image  of  Kingsley  rose 
before  him  ;  the  frank,  laughing  mouth,  the 
bright  eyes,  the  eager  manner,  smote  him  now 
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with  more  than  the  force  of  actual  blows.  ! 
Those  he  could  have  parried  or  returned ;  ; 
not  so  the  accusing  voices  from  the  past  j 
which  proclaimed  him  tyrannical,  ruthless,  | 
and  unjust.  The  manner  of  Kingsley's  life,  \ 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  Parkinson's  champion- 
ship of  his  wife  and  daughter,  was  an  added  j 
to  the  torture  he  was  suffering, 
and  those  with  whom  he  had,  i 
without  a  murmur,  thrown  in  his  lot,  had  ! 
borne  privation  and  poverty  cheerfully,  and 
had  won  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  affections 
of  the  poor  people  around  them  of  which  the 
highest  in  the  land  might  have  been  proud. 
And  all  this  time  it  had  been  in  his,  the 
father's,  power  to  have  lightened  and  bright- 
ened their  lot  without  in  the  remotest  degree 
feeling  the  loss ;  and  all  this  time  they  had 
lived  and  laboured  without  uttering  one  word 
of  reproach  against  him  whose  unreasoning, 
dictatorial  conduct  had  made  their  life  a 
life  of  daily,  hourly  struggle;  and  all  this 
time  they  had  made  no  appeal  to  him  upon 
whom  they  had  a  just  claim,  but  trod,  with 
courage  and  resignation,  the  thorny  paths 
into  which  he  had  thrust  them.  Well  might 
he  hide  his  face  in  his  hands  with  shame. 
He  thought  of  Nansie,  and  of  the  surprise 
he  felt  when  he  first  saw  her — surprise  at 
her  modesty  and  gentleness  of  manner,  sur- 
prise at  the  soft  pleading  voice,  surprise  that 
she  was  a  lady,  fitted  to  grace  any  position 
to  which  wealth  could  raise  her;  to  grace 
and  adorn  it,  and  to  bring  into  it  qualities 
of  goodness  which  would  have  made  her  a 
shining  example  amid  the  follies  and  fri- 
volities of  fashionable  life.  What  were  the 
grounds  of  his  anger  against  her  and  his 
son  1  That  Kingsley,  meeting  her,  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  had  wooed  her  honour- 
ably, and  that  she,  urged  in  some  degree  by 
youth  and  love,  and  in  some  degree  by 
Kingsley's  confident  view  of  the  future,  had 
accepted  him  and  become  his  wife.  How, 
then,  was  Nansie  to  be  blamed  1  How  had 
she  merited  the  lot  to  which  he  had  con- 
demned her  ?  And  wherein  lay  Kingsley's 
misconduct?  In  that  having  wooed  and 
won  a  lady,  he  had  held  an  opinion  of  his 
father  which  placed  Mr.  Manners  above  the 
sordid  considerations  of  a  sordid  age.  That 
surely  was  not  a  crime,  but  the  father  and 
judge  had  viewed  it  as  such,  and  had  meted 
out  a  cruel  punishment.  Kingsley  might 
have  acted  differently  ;  he  might  have  acted 
towards  Nansie  as  Mark  Inglefield  had  acted 
towards  the  working  man,  whose  visit  to 
Mr.  Hollingworth  had  brought  about  dis- 
closures which  had  led — and  perhaps  happily 


led — to  the  contemplations  in  which  Mr. 
Manners  indulged  as  he  stood  in  the  dark 
night  with  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  conversa- 
tion between  them  had  been  continued,  and 
Mr.  Manners,  anxious  to  obtain  as  much 
information  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Parkinson's 
power  to  impart,  had  been  told  of  Kingsley's 
connection  with  the  Wilberf  orce  Club,  and  of 
the  project  to  make  him  president  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Bartholomew.  This  project 
Kingsley  himself  had  relinquished,  further 
experience  of  the  violent  views  of  his  par- 
tisans having  convinced  him  that  their 
methods  were  not  such  as  he  could  approve 
of.  Mr.  Parkinson,  being  led  on  by  Mr. 
Manners,  dilated  at  some  length  on  working 
men's  politics  in  connection  with  Kingsley. 

"  Not  so  easily  led  as  you  would  imagine, 
sir,"  observed  Mr.  Parkinson,  referring  to 
Kingsley's  characteristics.  "  Sympathising 
with  all  who  suffer  from  unjust  and  unequal 
laws,  but  staunch  in  his  belief  that  those 
wrongs  can  only  be  set  right  by  temperate 
means.  Mr.  Kingsley  Manners  has  a  will  of 
his  own." 

The  father  had  already  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that.  Strikingly  different  as 
he  and  his  son  were  in  their  dispositions,  they 
resembled  each  other  in  one  respect ;  having 
resolved  upon  what  they  deemed  right  to  do, 
they  walked  straight  forward,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Kingsley  had  done  this  in 
his  relations  with  Nansie,  and  Mr.  Manners 
had  done  this  in  his  relations  with  his  son. 
But  Kingsley  had  sacrificed  everything,  his 
father  nothing,  and  yet,  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Manners  could  not  help  confessing  that  the 
lot  of  the  man  who  had  cheerfully  embraced 
poverty  was  the  better  and  nobler  of  the 
two. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson,  after 
further  questions  had  been  asked  and  an- 
swered, "I've  told  you  all  I  know  about  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Manners  and  their  daughter,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  good  it  is  going  to 
do  me." 

"  I  do  not  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"You've  been  so  much  occupied,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Parkinson,  "  in  the  object 
you've  been  driving  at,  getting  all  you  can 
out  of  me,  and  telling  me  precious  little  to 
enlighten  me,  that  maybe  you've  lost  sight 
of  7ny  story." 

"1  acknowledge  it,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  told  you,"  proceeded  Mr.  Parkinson, 
"  when  we  were  in  Mr.  Hollingworth's  house, 
that  I  believed  you  knew  who  the  man  is 
who  has  wronged  my  child.  I  say  so  again. 
You  do  know  him.     Come,    come,  sir,  I've 
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played  fair  with  you;  play  fair  with 
me." 

"  If  the  portrait  you  showed  Mr.  Holling- 
worth,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "is  that  of  the 
man  who  has  done  you  this  wrong,  I  do 
know  him." 

"  Thank  you  for  that  much.  Ill  trouble 
you  for  his  name.  I  don't  want  any  one  to 
take  my  quarrels  on  himself ;  I'm  equal  to 
them,  and  can  carry  them  through.  His 
name,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  At  present  I  must  decline  to  give  it  to 
you,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  and  would  have 
proceeded  had  he  not  been  interrupted 
roughly  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  exclaimed, 

"That's  the  thanks  I  get !  I  might  have 
known  what  to  expect !  But  I'll  find  out 
where  you  live,  and  I'll  dog  you  like  your 
shadow  till  I  come  face  to  face  with  him." 

"There  is  no  cause  for  you  to  speak  to  me 
like  that.  I  have  told  you  who  I  am,  and 
wished  you  to  come  with  me  to  my  house. 
Mr.  Parkinson,  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service,  and  in  return  I  would  give  you  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power.  But  threats  and 
violence  will  not  help  you  here.  For  the 
present,  leave  your  wrongs  to  me ;  it  is  not 
unlikely  I  may  be  able  to  render  you  an 
infinitely  greater  service  than  you  dream  of. 
I  ask  you  to  trust  me." 

"  For  how  long  r' 

"For  a  few  days." 

"Have  you  influence  with  the  scoun- 
drel?" 

"  I  have." 

A  queer  smile  played  about  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's lips.  "An  infinitely  greater  service 
than  I  dream  of,"  he  said,  repeating  Mr. 
Manners'  words.  "  Of  course  there's  but 
one  way  of  setting  this  thing  right,  and  then 
I  should  lose  my  daughter.  That's  what  we 
have  children  for — to  plague,  or  torment,  or 
disgrace  us." 

Mr.  Manners  laid  his  hand  gently  on  Mr. 
Parkinson's  arm,  and  said,  "  We  bring  such 
punishment  upon  ourselves  often.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  parents,  not  the  children,  who  are 
chiefly  to  blame.  Good  night,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. Here  is  my  card ;  if  you  wish  to  see 
me  you  are  welcome  at  any  time.  If  you 
do  not  come  to  me  I  will  come  to  you.  There 
is  one  other  favour  I  would  ask  of  you." 

"  Name  it,  sir." 

"  Say  nothing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manners  of 
what  has  passed  between  us  to-night ;  regard 
our  interview  as  private,  for  a  time  at 
least." 

"All  right,  sir.  It  shall  be  so.  Good 
night." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Mr.  Manners  had  not  far  to  go  before 
he  reached  his  house,  but  he  lingered  some- 
what on  the  road,  wrapped  in  thought.  Had 
what  was  passing  within  him  been  revealed 
to  any  person  long  familiar  with  him  it 
would  have  inspired  feelings  of  wonder  and 
surprise.  In  truth,  a  great  change  was  taking 
place  in  this  man's  nature  ;  he  was  no  longer 
stern,  self-willed,  and  arrogant ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  certain  humbleness  of  spirit,  and 
he  yielded  to  its  influence.  His  thoughts 
were  chiefly  upon  Kingsley  and  Nansie  ;  what 
he  had  heard  concerning  them  had  touched 
him  nearly ;  it  had,  as  it  were,  opened  a 
window  in  his  soul  which  had  been  darkened 
all  his  life.  But  now  and  again  his  thoughts 
wandered  to  Mark  Inglefield,  and  he  dwelt 
upon  the  contrast  between  this  man  and  his 
son.  Kingsley  so  impetuous,  open-minded, 
and  frank,  Inglefield  so  cool,  methodical, 
and  wary ;  the  one  wearing  his  heart  upon 
his  sleeve,  the  other  keeping  strict  watch 
upon  it,  so  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to 
follow  its  impulses  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
The  links  which  united  Mr.  Manners  and 
Mark  Inglefield  were  strong  ones,  and  had 
been  forged  by  Mr.  Manners  himself.  When 
he  discarded  his  son,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  England  perhaps  for  ever,  he  had 
made  certain  propositions  to  Mark  Inglefield 
which  had  been  eagerly  accepted.  Inglefield 
was  to  be  his  companion,  his  second  son, 
and  was  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
patron,  to  be  as  it  were  at  his  beck  and  call, 
subservient  and  obedient  in  all  things.  That 
the  companionship  had  been  productive  of 
little  pleasure  was  perhaps  as  much  the  fault 
of  one  as  of  the  other.  Disappointed  in  his 
dearest  wishes,  Mr.  Manners'  principal  desire 
was  to  be  left  to  himself,  and  Mark  Ingle- 
field humoured  him,  careful  ever  to  be  ready 
when  called  upon  to  perform  some  duty, 
never  contradicting  his  patron,  never  argu- 
ing with  him  ;  a  willing,  submissive  slave, 
waiting  for  his  reward  in  the  future.  This 
reward  had  been  promised  him ;  he  was  to 
be  Mr.  Manners'  heir.  The  prospect  was  a 
glowing  one,  and  he  revelled  in  it,  although 
there  were  occasions  when  a  great  wave  of 
discontent  swept  over  him.  He  was  not  a 
young  man ;  how  long  would  he  have  to 
wait  1  Mr.  Manners  was  his  senior  by  twenty- 
five  years,  but  his  health  was  perfect.  It 
was  his  boast  that  he  had  never  had  a  day's 
illness  in  his  life,  and  his  habits  were  such 
that  there  seemed  little  probabihty  of  his 
breaking  down  before  he  was  a  very  old  man. 
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Luxiiriousness  of  living  had  no  temptations 
for  him ;  plain  fare  sufficed  for  his  needs. 
Mark  Inglefield,  on  the  contrary,  was  fond 
of  rich  food  and  rich  wines,  and  he  indulged 
in  them  ;  his  tastes  (in  which  may  be  included 
his  vices)  were  the  very  reverse  of  Mr. 
Manners',  and  if  he  chafed  under  the  re- 
straint in  which  he  was  held  he  was  careful 
not  to  betray  himself  to  his  patron.  He 
took  his  pleasures  in  secret,  and  was  not 
sparing  of  them ;  and  it  was  a  proof  that  he 
was  an  able  and  astute  man,  cunning  in 
device  and  richly  capable  in  deceit,  that  not 
a  whisper  of  those  doings  which  would  have 
been  reckoned  to  his  disadvantage  had  ever 
reached  Mr.  Manners'  ears. 

"Is  Mr.  Inglefield  in  his  room?"  asked 
Mr.  Manners  of  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

Mr.  Manners  passed  up  to  his  own,  in 
which  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  paced  it 
slowly  in  deep  thought,  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him.  The  house  was  the 
same  he  had  built  during  the  time  he  was 
resolving  upon  Kingsley's  future  and  the 
position  he  was  to  occupy  in  the  world. 
He  remembered  that  then  he  had  in  view 
a  lady  whom  Kingsley  was  to  wed,  and 
through  whom  he  was  to  obtain  immediate 
entry  and  recognition  into  the  highest  circles 
of  society.  All  the  years  that  Mr.  Manners 
had  been  abroad  the  magnificent  house  had 
been  left  in  the  charge  of  caretakers,  the 
owner  not  caring  to  let  or  part  with  it. 
There  was  another  motive.  Despite  the 
apparent  irrevocableness  of  the  break 
between  him  and  Kingsley,  there  lurked  in 
Mr.  Manners'  mind  the  latent  hope  that 
something — he  knew  not  what,  and  had  not 
the  courage  to  mentally  inquire— might 
occur  which  might  bring  them  together 
again.  He  would  do  nothing  to  bring  this 
about,  but  the  possibility  existed,  and  for 
awhile  was  dimly  recognised.  Gradually  it 
faded  into  mere  nothingness  and  was  lost 
sight  of,  but  by  that  time  Mr.  Manners  had 
become  too  indifferent  to  the  making  of 
money  to  turn  this  investment  to  account. 

He  had  left  this  house  with  his  wife 
and  Mark  Inglefield.  He  returned  with 
Mark  Inglefield,  having  buried  his  wife  in 
a  foreign  country.  Between  her  and  him  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  their  son  from 
the  day  of  the  renouncement.  On  that  day 
he  had  said  to  his  wife,  "I  will  not  allow 
his  name  to  be  uttered  in  my  presence." 
He  was  her  master  as  well  as  her  husband, 
and  she  had  grown  to  fear  him.     Whether 


'  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  had  preserved 

I  some  touch  of  that  most  sacred   of   human 

'  attributes,  a  mother's  love  for  her  only  child, 

,  was   never   known    to    Mr.   Manners.     She 

'  obeyed  him  implicitly  in  this  as  in  all  other 

!  matters,  and  even  on  her  deathbed  Kingsley "s 

name  did  not  pass  her  lips.     But  now,  in  the 

1  sohtude  of  his  room,  Mr.  Manners  recalled 

those  last  minutes  on  earth  of  the  woman  he 

j  had   sworn  to  cherish,  and  it  came  to   his 

gentler  self  to  place  a  new  meaning  on  the 

wistful  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  them 

j  upon   him    for    the   last  time.     "  She   was 

}  thinking  of  Kingsley."      He  did  not  speak 

the  words,  but  they  could   not   have  been 

plainer  to  his  sense  had  he  uttered   them 

aloud. 

He  went  up  to  his  wife's  room,  the  room 
in  which  he  had  deposited  all  the  mementoes 
of  her  silent  life  which  he  had  brought 
home  with  him.  Her  jewels  Averc  there,  her 
desk,  and  an  old  trunk  which  from  senti- 
ment she  had  preserved  from  the  days  of 
her  maidenhood.  In  her  desk  he  found  a 
bunch  of  keys,  and  one  of  these  fitted  the 
trunk,  which  now  lay  open  before  him.  He 
had  never  before  looked  into  this  trunk,  and 
he  could  not  have  told  what  he  expected  to 
find  there  ;  but  what  he  did  see  stood 
witness  against  him.  From  the  grave  in  a 
foreign  land  came  the  accusation. 

Nothing  of  his  dead  wife's  was  in  the 
trunk,  nothing  that  she  had  worn  or  that 
he  had  given  her.  Everything  it  contained 
had  belonged  to  Kingsley.  Portraits,  school 
books,  articles  of  dress,  and  many  items 
insignificant  and  worthless  in  themselves, 
but  deeply  precious  in  their  spiritual 
significance.  Here  was  the  mother's  heart 
portrayed,  here  the  record  of  her  inner  life 
and  sufi'erings,  to  which  she  had  never  given 
utterance.  All  the  more  potent  now  in 
their  silent  testimony.  The  proud  man 
read  in  these  trifies  his  condemnation. 
With  a  little  quivering  of  his  mouth  wliich 
he  ^made  no  efibrt  to  control,  he  closed  the 
trunk  and  locked  it,  and  left  the  room, 
treading  softly. 

In  the  passage  he  lingered  a  few  moments, 
wrestling  with  an  inward  urging  to  visit  the 
room  which  Kingsley  used  to  occupy,  and 
which  was  situated  on  the  floor  above.  With 
something  of  his  old  masterfulness  he  wheeled 
suddenly  round,  and  returned  to  his  own 
apartment.  There,  however,  the  desire  mani- 
fested itself  more  strongly,  and  yielding  to 
it  he  soon  found  himself  in  Kingsley's  room, 
which  he  had  not  visited  since  the  day  on 
which  he  had  conducted  Nansie  thither,  with 
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the  endeavour  to  impress  upon  her  the  great 
sacrifice  which  she  would  force  Kingsley  to 
make  if  she  did  not  herself  take  steps  to 
separate  from  him.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Manners 
was  confronted  with  accusing  testimony,  for, 
from  surrounding  evidence,  he  saw  that  his 
wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sitting  in  thi€ 
room,  and  frequently  occupying  it  after  their 
son's  departure.  These  signs  of  suppressed 
suffering,  of  anguish  borne  in  silence,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  him  ;  nor  could  he  fail  to 
be  impressed  b}^  the  once  familiar  objects  in 
which  Kingsley  took  pride.  The  books,  the 
bed,  the  articles  of  taste  and  value,  the  pipes, 
even  some  bits  of  jewellery — it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  had  been  removed  or  disturbed. 
Mr.  Manners  was  both  surprised  and  touched; 
these  things  were  Kingsley 's  own,  and  he 
might  have  taken  them  and  converted  them 
into  money,  which  the  father  knew  had  been 
sadly  needed.  "  Kingsley  was  never  mer- 
cenary," thought  Mr.  Manners,  with  a  pitiful 
smile  of  mingled  pride  and  humiliation. 
"  The  soul  of  honour  and  generosity  ! " 

He  returned  again  to  his  room,  and  had 
not  been  in  it  a  minute  before  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  stairs.  He  threw 
open  the  door,  and  Mark  Inglefield  ap- 
peared. 

"I  hardly  knew  whether  you  would  be 
home  so  early,"  said  the  expectant  heir. 
"  Did  you  leave  Mr.  Hollingworth  well  ? " 

The  object  of  Mr.  Manners'  visit  to  that 
gentleman  was,  of  course,  known  to  Mark 
Inglefield,  who  looked  upon  this  day  as  the 
red-letter  day  of  his  life.  In  the  event  of 
Mr.  Manners  arranging  the  marriage  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hollingworth's  daughter,  all 
anxiety  for  the  future  was  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Manners  had  promised  to  make  at  once  a 
settlement  upon  him  which  would  place  him 
above  all  the  chances  and  caprices  of  fickle 
fortune.  For  some  time  past  he  had  found 
the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  patron 
irksome  and  disagreeable;  he  was  hardly 
his  own  master ;  and  to  all  the  hints  he  had 
thrown  out  that  he  might  fairly  claim  to  be 
placed  in  a  more  independent  position,  Mr. 
Manners  had  replied, 

"  Wait  till  you  are  settled." 

It  was,  indeed,  this  consideration  that  had 
impelled  him  to  urge  on  the  marriage.  He 
had  as  little  true  love  for  Miss  Hollingworth 
as  the  young  lady  had  for  him.  She  plays 
no  part  in  this  story,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
say  that  she  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  young 
person,  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  worldly 
advantage  of  marrying  the  heir  of  a  million- 
aire.    In  their  matrimonial  views,  therefore, 


she  and  Mark  Inglefield  were  on  an  equality; 
the  marriage  into  which  they  were  willing  to 
enter  was  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and 
they  were  content  to  leave  the  preliminaries 
in  the  hands  of  their  elders. 

Mark  Inglefield  put  on  an  air  of  anxiety 
as  he  asked  Mr.  Manners  if  he  had  left  Mr. 
Hollingworth  well.  He  knew  the  exact  value 
of  his  part  in  the  projected  alliance,  but  he 
had  represented  to  Mr.  Manners  that  his 
heart  was  deeply  engaged,  and  he  laboured 
under  the  behef  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
throwing  dust  into  his  patron's  eyes.  Mark 
Inglefield  had  a  remarkable  opinion  of  his 
own  capacity  and  capabilities,  and,  during 
his  long  relations  with  Mr.  Manners,  had 
grown  extremely  confident  of  himself  and 
his  powers,  and  somewhat  scornful  of  Mr. 
Manners'  force  of  character.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  two  men  never  came 
into  collision;  their  opinions  never  clashed. 
This  might  have  occurred  in  the  early  years 
of  their  association  had  not  Mark  Ingle- 
field tutored  himself  into  complete  sub- 
servience to  a  will  which  he  had  reason 
to  know  was  imperious;  but  as  time  wore 
on  Mr.  Manners'  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  life  grew  weaker,  and  Mark  Inglefield 
made  the  mistake  of  attributing  this  indifi'er- 
ence  to  failing  mental  power.  Hence  the 
growing  scorn  of  his  patron's  character,  which, 
once  respected  and  feared,  he  now  held  in 
small  esteem. 

"Mr.  Hollingworth  is  well  in  health,"  said 
Mr.  Manners. 

Mark  Inglefield  detected  nothing  signifi- 
cant in  the  tone,  and  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

"  I  hope  the  interview  was  satisfactory," 
he  said. 

"  Not  entirely,"  replied  Mr.  Manners. 

This  did  produce  some  slight  discomfiture 
in  the  younger  man. 

"I  thought,"  he  remarked,  "that  every- 
thing was  understood,  and  that  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  arrangement  of  practical 
details." 

"I  thought  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 
"  Something  else,  however,  has  cropped  up, 
which  needs  explanation." 

"From  me  V  inquired  Mr.  Inglefield. 

"From  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

All  Mark  Inglefield's  astuteness  came  in- 
stantly into  play ;  no  wariness  was  expressed 
in  his  face,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  com- 
plete control  over  himself,  and  on  his  metal 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  taken  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. 

"  I  am  ready  to  give  ^ny  explanation  that 
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may  be  required,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  modest 
assurance.  "Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  an  affair  of  such  importance 
could  be  settled  Avithout  some  trifling 
hitch." 

It  was  in  his  mind  to  say  that  the  required 
explanation  was  nothing  that  affected  his 
character,  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to 
arrest  the  words.  No  one  knew  better  than 
himself  that  this  was  dangerous  ground  to 
approach.  If  anything  was  to  be  said  upon 
the  point  it  must  not  come  from  him. 

"  I  was  not  prepared  for  any  hitch,"  said 
Mr.  Manners.  "When  I  visited  Mr.  Holling- 
worth  this  evening  I  believed  that  everything 
would  be  arranged  as  you  wished." 

"And  as  you  wished  also,"  said  Mark 
Inglefield  quickly. 

"  Yes ;  although  my  interest  in  the  nego- 
tiation was  naturally  less  than  yours.  Do 
not  stand,  Inglefield ;  what  we  have  to  say 
to  each  other  will  occupy  a  few  minutes." 

Mark  Inglefield,  with  inward  anxiety  and 
a  cheerful  exterior,  drew  a  chair  to  the  table 
and  waited. 

"Do  you  love  the  young  lady  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Manners. 

"If  I  did  not,"  replied  Mark  Inglefield, 
wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  the  question, 
"  should  I  desire  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"That  is  scarcely  an  answer,"  observed 
Mr.  Manners. 

And  now  Mark  Inglefield  suspected  that  a 
battle  was  impending,  and  that  something 
serious  was  coming. 

"  Certainly  I  love  her,"  he  said.  "  Is  there 
any  doubt  of  it,  and  is  that  the  diffi- 
culty 1 " 

"  That  is  not  the  difficulty,  but  it  strikes 
me  now  as  singular  that  love  was  never  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  interview." 

For  the  life  of  him  Mark  Inglefield  could 
not  help  remarking,  "  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  given  to  sentiment." 

"  Nor  am  I,"  retorted  Mr.  Manners.  "  I 
have  been  all  my  life  a  practical  man,  until 
lately,  when  life  seems  to  have  been  valueless 
to  me." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said 
Mark  Inglefield,  with  well-simulated  sym- 
pathy. 

"  The  sentimental  view  of  a  question,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Manners,  "  is  a  view  I  have  always 
ignored.  I  set  my  own  course,  and  rightly 
or  ^vrongly,  have  followed  it.  Whether  it 
has  brought  me  happiness  or  not  affects  my- 
self only." 

"  Pardon  me  for  venturing  to  differ  from 
you,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  thinking  he  saw 


what  might  be  turned  to  his  advantage ; 
"  what  you  decide  upon  may  affect  others  as 
well  as  yourself." 

"  I  am  corrected  ;  it  may  and  has." 

Mark  Inglefield  inwardly  congratulated 
himself.  Not  a  suspicion  crossed  his  mind 
that  he  and  Mr.  Manners,  in  this  conten- 
tion, were  mentally  travelling  different  roads. 
He  was  thinking  only  of  his  own  interests ; 
Mr.  Manners  was  thinking  of  Kingsley. 

"May  I  ask,"  said  Mark  Inglefield, 
"whether  Miss  Hollingworth  was  present 
during  your  interview  with  her  father  1 " 

"  She  was  present  at  no  part  of  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Manners. 

"  Then  the  difficulty  you  refer  to  did  not 
spring  from  her  ? " 

"  It  did  not." 

"  Not  from  you,  I  hope,  sir  1 " 

"No,  not  from  me." 

"  Surely  Mr.  Hollingworth  raised  no  ob- 
jection "? " 

"  He  was  not  the  originator  of  it." 

Mark  Inglefield  took  heart  of  grace.  What- 
ever grievance  had  arisen — and  he  was  too 
wary  to  demand  its  nature  with  any  show  of 
indignation;  it  might  lead  to  the  idea  that 
he  himself  was  conscious  of  something  blame- 
able  in  his  conduct ;  it  was  by  far  the  best  to 
avoid  anything  that  savoured  of  heat,  and  to 
maintain  the  attitude  he  had  always  assumed 
with  Mr.  Manners — whatever  grievance,  then, 
had  arisen  must  be  purely  imaginary,  and 
could  be  easily  explained  away. 

"  I  await  your  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  and  am 
ready,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  give  you 
any  explanation  you  require." 

"  The  interview  between  Mr.  Hollingworth 
and  myself,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  Mark  Inglefield's  face,  in  which  no 
trace  of  discomposure  was  visible,  "was 
nearly  at  an  end  when  a  "^dsitor  was  an- 
nounced. It  is  not  my  habit  to  beat  about 
the  bush,  Inglefield.  The  name  of  this  visitor 
was  Parkinson." 

Not  a  muscle  in  Mark  Inglefield's  features 
twitched,  although  he  recognised  at  once  the 
precipice  upon  which  he  was  standing. 

"Parkinson,"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
unconcern. 

"Do  you  know  a  man  of  that  name?" 
asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Parkinson !  Parkinson ! "  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field, as  though  searching  his  memory.  "  No. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  an}^  man  bearing 
that  name." 

"  Nor  with  any  woman  ?" 

"  Nor  with  any  woman,"  replied  Mark  In- 
glefield coolly. 
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"  It  is  only  fair  that  you  should  be  told 
what  this  man  revealed." 

"If  it  aflects  me,  certainly,  though  I  am 
completely  in  the  dark.  The  person  was 
admitted,  then  ? " 

"  He  would  not  be  denied.  It  appears 
that  he  has  called  repeatedly  at  Mr.  Holling- 
worth's  house,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  gentleman,  and  he  refused  to  go  away 
now  without  being  satisfied." 

"  As  you  evidently  suppose  me  to  be  im- 
plicated in  the  revelation — I  adopt  your  own 
term,  sir — he  made,  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
whether  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  He  is  a  working  man." 

Mark  Inglefield  leant  back  in  his  chair 
with  an  air  of  content,  expressing  in  this 
action  a  consciousness  of  complete  innocence. 

"  I  was  really  beginning  to  fear,"  he  said, 
"  that  a  charge  had  been  brought  against 
me  by  one  whose  words  would  have  some 
weight." 

"  Mr.  Parkinson's  words  had  considerable 
weight,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  and  the  tale  he 
related  was  true." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  dispute  with  you,  but 
I  am  all  curiosity,  sir." 

"  Before  I  recount  the  shameful  story  he 
related,  of  which  you  appear  ignorant " 

•'  Of  which  I  am  ignorant,"  interposed 
Mark  Inglefield. 

"  It  is  but  right,"  continued  Mr.  Manners, 
ignoring  the  interruption,  "that  I  should 
make  reference  to  a  certain  understanding 
between  ourselves.  I  refer  to  the  promise  I 
gave  you  to  make  you  my  heir."  Mark 
Inglefield  caught  his  breath,  and  his  face 
grew  a  shade  paler.  "  This  promise,  in  effect, 
as  we  sit  together  here  to-night,  is  already 
fulfilled.    My  will  is  made  out  to  that  end." 

Mark  Inglefield  recovered  himself.  What 
need  was  there  for  anxiety  ?  The  blow  was 
unexpected  and  crushing,  but  he  would  prove 
himself  a  clumsy  bungler  indeed  if  he  were 
unable  to  parry  it. 

"  I  have  never  had  any  uneasiness  on  that 
score,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Your  promised  word 
was  suflacient  assurance.  The  trust,  the  con- 
fidence you  reposed  in  me  cannot  be  shaken 
by  false  statements." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  remarked  Mr. 
Manners,  "  at  the  present  juncture,  whether 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parkinson  are 
true  or  false ;  but  as  they  stand  they  affect 
you  vitally,  so  far  as  worldly  circumstances 
go.  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  by  my  pro- 
mise if  I  find  I  have  been  deceived  in  you. 
It  was  given  to  a  man  of  honour.  Prove 
yourself  so,  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed. 


although  some  small  share  of  my  wealth  may 
be  otherwise  bestowed.  But  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  intend  myself,  quite  apart 
from  what  you  may  have  to  say,  to  sift  this 
man's  story  to  the  bottom,  and  to  come  to 
the  truth  of  it.  You  have  not  lived  with  me 
all  these  years,  Inglefield,  without  knowing 
that  when  I  announce  an  intention  I  shall 
carry  it  out  to  its  end.  Mr.  Parkinson's 
story,  and  other  disclosures  of  which  it 
formed  the  groundwork,  have  deeply  affected 
me,  and  may  have  a  strong  bearing  upon  the 
small  span  of  life  which  is  yet  left  to  me. 
I  am  speaking  to  you  openly,  because  the 
occasion  demands  it.  Quite  independent  of 
the  wrong  of  which  Mr.  Parkinson  justly 
complains,  there  are  matters  of  which  I  in- 
tend to  speak  to  you.  Sh^ll  we  go  into  them 
to-night,  or  would  you  prefer  to  defer  their 
consideration  till  the  morning  1 " 

"To-night,  sir,  to-night,"  exclaimed  Mark 
Inglefield,  with  an  exhibition  of  great  indig- 
nation. "I  could  not  sleep  until  I  have 
removed  from  your  mind  the  unjust  sus- 
picions which  have  been  planted  there  by  a 
man  who  is  an  utter  stranger  to  me." 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Mark  Inglefield's  assumption  of  virtu- 
ous indignation  would  have  been  supplanted 
by  a  feeling  of  veritable  consternation,  had  he 
been  aware  of  what  was  passing  through  the 
mind  of  his  patron.  Mr.  Manners  owed  it 
to  himself,  and  was  fully  determined,  to  lay 
bare  the  naked  truth  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
story ;  but,  true  or  false,  it  was  of  small  im- 
portance to  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
feelings  which  had  been  aroused  within  him 
by  the  description  which  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
given  of  Kingsley  and  Nansie.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  make  Mark  Inglefield  his  heir,  and 
if  this  man  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  charge  which  had  been  laid  against  him, 
the  promise  should  be  fulfilled.  But  he  had  not 
pledged  himself  to  leave  Inglefield  the  whole 
of  his  property.  There  was  enough  and  to 
spare  for  ample  provision  for  the  son  he  had 
discarded,  and  to  whom  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  his  heart  was  turning.  He  had  never 
entertained  any  strong  affection  for  Inglefield. 
In  the  early  days  of  their  association  he  had 
endeavoured  to  acquire  a  feeling  of  sentiment 
towards  Inglefield,  in.  order  that  the  aliena- 
tion between  himself  and  Kingsley  should  be 
complete  and  irrevocable,  but  Inglefield  was 
not  gifted  with  the  qualities  to  wdn  such  an 
affection.  Failing  this,  he  and  Mr.  Manners 
travelled  together  more  as  ordinary  acquaint- 
ances than  warm  friends  ;  and  as  time  wore 
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on  the  opportunity  of  drawing  them  closer 
together  was  lost. 

"We  will  first,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "dis- 
pose, as  far  as  we  can,  of  the  wrongs  of 
which  Mr.  Parkinson  complains.  I  say  as 
far  as  we  can,  because  I  wish  you  to  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  I  intend  myself  to 
investigate  the  matter." 

"I  understand  so,  sir,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field,  inwardly  cursing  Mr.  Manners  for  his 
obstinacy. 

"You  should  be  glad  that  I  have  resolved 
upon  this  course.  Declaring  yourself  inno- 
cent, as  you  do,  the  result  should  more  com- 
pletely exonerate  you.  In  which  case  Mr. 
Hollingworth  will  doubtless  adhere  to  the 
alliance  which  I  went  to  his  house  to-night 
to  complete." 

"  Otherwise  he  will  not  ? " 

"  Otherwise  he  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 
"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  words  he 
uttered  w4th  respect  to  you  1 " 

"It  will  be  best,"  said  Mark  Inglefield. 

"  Mr.  Parkinson's  story  being  told,  he  left 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Hollingworth  and  I  re- 
mained in  conference  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Hollingworth  said,  'It 
remains  for  your  nephew,  Mr.  Inglefield,  to 
clear  himself  from  this  foul  charge.  If  he 
cannot  do  so,  he  has  played  the  part  of  an 
infamous  scoundrel.'  Strong  words,  Ingle- 
field." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  "  and  that 
they  should  be  used  towards  me  fills  me  with 
indignation  and  amazement." 

"  Innocent,  your  feelings  are  justifiable, 
and  you  will  find  Mr.  Hollingworth  ready  to 
make  amends.  In  what  he  said  I  fully  con- 
curred. I  will  explain  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  matter  of  which  Mr.  Parkinson  complains. 
He  is  a  working  man,  living  in  the  east  of 
London.  He  has  one  child,  a  young  woman 
named  Mary."  Mr.  Manners  paused ;  Mark 
Inglefield  never  winced.  "This  daughter,  it 
appears,"  continued  Mr.  Manners,  "has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  designs  of  a  scoundrel.  She 
fled  from  her  home  at  this  scoundrel's  instiga- 
tion, who,  wearying  of  her,  deserted  her  and 
left  her,  ruined  and  penniless,  to  die  or 
pursue  her  life  of  shame." 

"It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  story,"  said 
Mark  Inglefield,  apparently  listening  to  the 
narrative  with  great  interest,  "but  I  fail  to 
see  its  relation  with  me." 

"Had  it  not  been,"  continued  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "for  the  kindness  of  a  lady  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  is  universally 
beloved  for  her  goodness  of  heart,  the 
unhappy    girl,    driven   to    despair,    would , 


probably  have  committed  suicide,  but  this 
lady " 

"  Lady,  sir  ?"  interrupted  Mark  Inglefield, 
noting  w^ith  curiosity  a  certain  emphasis  of 
tenderness  which,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
Mr.  Manners  put  upon  the  word. 

"  I  said  a  lady,  although  she  is  as  poor  as 
those  among  whom  she  lives." 

"Ah,"  sneered  Mark  Inglefield,  "a  piece 
of  Avorking  man's  claptrap,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  your  benevo- 
lence." 

"I  am  not  noted  for  benevolence,"  said 
Mr.  Manners  dryly :  "  it  would  not  have 
been  to  my  discredit  had  I  been  more  charit- 
able in  my  career." 

Mark  Inglefield  stared  at  his  patron.  This 
was  a  new  phase  in  the  rich  man's  character, 
and,  with  his  altered  demeanour,  for  which 
Inglefield  could  discover  no  explicable  reason, 
boded  changes.  Still  he  did  not  lose  hi  5 
self-possession. 

"  Of  every  twenty  who  beg  of  you,"  he 
said,  "  nineteen  are  rank  imposters." 

"  Possibly ;  but  that  does  not  affect  our 
present  business.  The  lady  I  refer  to  stepped 
in  at  a  critical  moment,  nursed  the  poor  girl 
and  brought  her  to  reason,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  her  father  with  her, 
who  received  her  again  in  his  home." 

"  Ah !"  thought  Mark  Inglefield,  "  Mary  is 
at  home,  then.  I  shall  know  where  to  find 
her."  Aloud  he  said,  "  Why  do  you  pause, 
sir?" 

"  I  supposed  you  were  about  to  speak,  ** 
replied  Mr.  Manners. 

"No.  I  was  Only  thinking  that  this  Mi. 
Parkinson  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow." 

"Because  of  his  reconcilement  with  his 
only  child,"  asked  Mr.  Manners,  "who  not 
only  offended,  but  disgraced  him  f 

"  Yes,  because  of  that,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field. 

"  It  speaks  well  for  him  V 

"  Yes."  Almost  upon  the  utterance  of  the 
word  there  came  to  Mark  Inglefield  the 
recollection  of  the  estrangement  betw^eei^ 
Mr.  Manners  and  his  only  child;  and  noA\ 
there  occurred  to  him  that  behind  this  story 
of  Mary  Parkinson  there  lay  something  which 
might  be  of  almost  equal  consequence  to  his 
prospects.  Ail  the  cunning  forces  of  his 
nature  took  array  within  him,  and  stood  on 
the  alert  for  the  protection  of  their  wily 
master.  The  affair  was  beginning  to  assume 
a  more  serious  aspect.  Well,  he  was  prepared 
to  battle  with  it. 

"I  am  pleased  to  hear  your  opinion,  Ingle- 
field," said  Mr.  Manners  ;  "it  coincides  with 
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mine."  ("I  was  right,"  thought  Inglefi eld.) 
"  The  daughter,  however,"  pursued  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "again  in  her  home,  was  most  unhappy, 
from  a  cause  which  her  father  had  not  sus- 
pected. He  set  a  watch  upon  her,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  her  unhappiness,  and  soon 
found  that  he  was  threatened  by  another 
disgrace.  Maddened  by  this  discovery,  he 
questioned  his  daughter,  and  pressed  her  to 
give  him  the  name  of  her  betraj^er.  She 
refused."  ("  Good  girl !"  thought  Mark  In.cjle- 
field  ;  "staunch  girl!  I  am  safe.")  "Mr. 
Parkinson  was  not  the  kind  of  man,  with 
this  additional  disgrace  hanging  over  him, 
to  rest  contented  Avith  his  daughter's  refusal, 
and  he  adopted  the  extreme  measure  of 
breaking  open  his  daughter's  box,  in  which 
he  found  the  portrait  of  a  man,  a  stranger  to 
him.  On  the  back  of  this  portrait  a  name  was 
written."  (Mark  Inglefield  smiled  placidly. 
"  I  never  gave  her  a  portrait  of  myself,"  he 
thought,  "  though  she  begged  often  for  one. 
Nor  has  she  a  scrap  of  my  writing  to  bring 
against  me.  You  were  ever  prudent,  Mark. 
You  will  get  over  this  difficulty,  have  no 
fear.")  Mr.  Manners  had  observed  the  placid 
smile,  but  he  made  no  comment  on  it.  "  It 
happened  that  the  name  written  on  the  back 
of  the  picture  has  just  been  brought  into 
prominence,  and  with  this  double  clue  in  his 
possession  Mr.  Parkinson  sought,  and  after 
some  difficulty  obtained,  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Holling worth,  in  which  he  told  the  story 
I  ha^■e  narrated  to  you.  Are  you  curious  to 
learn  the  reason  of  his  desire  to  speak  with 
Mr.  Holling  worth  ?" 

"It  would  be  strange,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field, "if  I  were  not  interested  in  anything 
concerning  a  family  with  which  I  hope  to  be 
soon  connected  by  marriage." 

"Mr.  Parkinson  accused  Mr.  Hollingworth's 
son,  Richard,  who  has  just  won  his  election, 
of  being  Mary  Parkinson's  betrayer.  Shocked 
at  the  charge,  Mr.  Hollingworth  demanded 
some  better  proof  than  Mr.  Parkinson's  bare 
word,  and  the  wronged  father  produced  it. 
He  handed  the  portrait  he  had  found  in  his 
daughter's  box  to  Mr.  Hollingworth,  and 
stated  how  it  had  come  into  his  possession, 
rhe  name  written  on  the  back  of  the  photo- 
graph was  Richard  Hollingworth." 

"  In  whose  writing  ?"  asked  Mark  Ingle- 
Seld. 

"In  Mary  Parkinson's.  But  the  portrait 
was  not  that  of  Richard  Hollingworth." 

"  Whose  then,  sir  V 

"Yours." 

Mark  Inglefield  started,  and  could  have 
ashed  himself  for  this  exhibition  of  surprise. 


"Surely,"  he  said,  "upon   such  evidence 
you  do  not  accuse  me  ?" 

"  I  accuse  no  one.  I  must  not  forget  to 
inform  you  that  when  Mr.  Parkinson  found 
the  portrait  he  forced  from  his  daughter  the 
!  confession  that  it  was  that  of  her  betrayer, 
!  who  had  the  audacity  and  the  infamy  to 
present  himself  to  her  under  the  guise  of  a 
friend.  Mr.  Richard  Hollingworth  was  your 
friend.  Inglefield,  I  have  purposely  used 
these  two  strong  words,  '  infamy '  and  '  auda- 
city.' Do  you  agree  with  me  that  such  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  any  man  was  audacious 
and  infamous  ?" 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  replied  Mark 
Inglefield,  w^ho,  although  he  felt  as  if  he  was 
being  caught  in  a  trap,  still  spoke  in  a  calm 
voice,  and  was  busily  casting  about  for  ways 
and  means  to  get  out  of  it.  "  But  I  repeat, 
you  would  surely  not  accuse — nay,  not  only 
accuse,  but  convict  me  upon  such  evidence  V 
"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  accuse  no- 
one  ;  still  less  would  I  convict  without  ab- 
solute proof.  Still  a  little  more  remains  to- 
be  told  of  this  shameful  story.  Mr.  Holling- 
worth, upon  seeing  the  portrait,  indignantly 
defended  his  son,  whose  prospects  of  a  public,, 
honourable  career  would  have  been  blasted 
had  he  been  dragged  into  the  courts,  charged 
with  a  crime  so  vile,  and  he  made  the  pro- 
mise to  Mr.  Parkinson  that  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  Richard  Hollingworth  was  the 
betrayer,  the  young  gentleman  should  make 
the  girl  the  only  reparation  in  the  power  of 
an  honourable  man." 
"Marry  her?" 

"  That  was  his  undoubted  meaning." 
"  It  was  a  convenient  promise,"  said  Mark 
Inglefield,  with  easy  assurance.  "Had  the 
portrait  been  that  of  his  son  he  would  not 
have  made  it.  Mr.  Hollingworth  is  a  man 
of  the  world." 

"There  is  no  need  for  us  to  discuss  that 
point.  Your  remark  does  you  no  credit,. 
Inglefield." 

"  It  was  founded,  sir,"  said  Mark  Inglefield^ 

in  a  tone  of  respectful  deference,  "upon  a 

knowledge  of  Mr.  Hollingworth's  character."' 

"  Mr.  Hollingworth  would  not  thank  you 

for  that." 

"  Possibly  not.  Still  I  speak  as  a  man  oi 
the  world,  as  you  know  me  to  be,  and  as  you 
are  yourself.  A  man's  experience  must  count 
in  such  matters.  Is  your  story  ended,  sir  ? " 
"  Very  nearly.  When  I  left  Mr.  Holling- 
worth he  expressed  the  intention  of  writing 
to  you  to-night,  to  the  effect  that  your  visits 
to  his  house  must  cease  until  you  have 
cleared  yourself.     You  will  receive  his  letter 
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in  the  morning.  Mr.  Parkinson  also  said 
something  with  which  you  should  be  made 
acquainted.  He  said  you  had  ruined  his 
daughter's  life,  and  he  made  the  solemn  de- 
claration that  he  would  ruin  yours  if  it  cost 
him  the  last  drop  of  his  blood." 

"  He  knows  my  name,  then  ? " 

"  He  does  not.  Neither  Mr.  HoUingworth 
nor  I  enlightened  him." 

"  That  was  only  fair  to  me,  sir.  My  good 
reputation  is  as  dear  to  me  as  any  man's.  All 
the  time  you  have  known  me  there  has  been 
nothing  dishonourable  laid  to  my  charge." 

"  I  know  of  nothing,  Inglefield ;  but 
then  our  courses  have  lain  somewhat  apart. 
There  should  certainly  in  our  relations 
have  been  a  closer  confidence.  However, 
all  that  is  past,  and  it  is  not  given  to 
us  to  recall  our  actions.  Now  that  we  are 
speaking  together  openly  and  frankly  there 
must  be  no  reservations.  I  have  plainly  in- 
dicated to  you  the  course  I  have  resolved 
upon  with  respect  to  the  story  of  Mary 
Parkinson.  I  have  pledged  myself  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  justice,  and  you  know 
that  I  shall  keep  my  word.  Let  me  tell  yon 
that  there  appears  to  be  something  strange 
in  your  attitude  on  this  question." 

"What  do  you  expect  of  me  ?  I  can 
afford  to  treat  with  quiet  scorn  the  accu- 
sation which  you  seem  to  favour  against 
me." 

"  You  are  still  on  the  wrong  tack — a  sur- 
prise to  me  in  a  man  of  so  much  intelligence. 
I  expected  from  you  something  more  than 
general  statements." 

"  If  you  would  put  direct  questions  to 
me,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  who  all  this  time 
was  in  serious  mental  debate  with  himself, 
"  I  should  cease  from  unconsciously  offend- 
ing you.  I  owe  you  much,  sir,  and  all  my 
future  prospects  depend  upon  you.  Recog- 
nising and  acknowledging  this,  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  in  me  to  disappoint  you 
in  any  way ;  but  I  repeat,  I  am  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  you  expect  from  me." 

"You  would  prefer  that  I  should  ask 
straight  questions  ? " 

"  It  is  my  wish." 

"  I  will  do  so.  You  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  disgraceful  story  which  has  caused 
both  Mr.  HoUingworth  and  myself  to  assume 
an  attitude  towards  you  for  which  we  shall 
fully  atone  if  we  are  satisfied  there  are  no 
grounds  for  it.  You  do  not  know  any  person, 
male  or  female,  bearing  the  name  of  Par- 
kinson ? " 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Do  you  deny  that  you  are,  directly  or 


indirectly,    connected    with   the    wrong    of 
which  Mr.  Parkinson  complains  ?  " 
I      "  I  deny  it  emphatically."  Mark  Inglefield 
I  said  it  boldly,  and  met  Mr.  Manners'  gaze 
j  unflinchingly. 

I  "  That  is  plain  speaking,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
ners. "  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  widen  the 
;  matter  a  little.  It  is  far  from  my  wish  to 
I  pry  into  your  private  concerns,  but  to  some 
'  extent  they  affect  me." 

I      "  You  have  every  right  to   inquire  into 

j  them,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  and  now  that 

i  he  was  launched  on  a  full  tide  of  deceit  and 

j  treachery,    determined    to    over-ride   every 

obstacle   and    to    overcome    every   danger, 

!  there  was  nothing  in  his  voice  or  manner  to 

which  the  most  suspicious  person  could  take 

exception.    "  Every  action  in  my  life  is  open 

for  your  inspection." 

"  The  man  who  has  wronged  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's daughter  presented  himself  to  her 
under  a  false  name.  She  may  have  done 
the  same  to  him." 

"  I  understand  what  you  mean,  sir,"  said 
Mark  Inglefield,  not  giving  Mr.  Manners 
time  to  finish,  "  and  I  declare,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  there  lives  not 
a  woman  in  the  world  who  can  complain  of 
wrong  at  my  hands.  Is  that  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  sir  ? " 

"  So  far  as  Mary  Parkinson  is  concerned," 
replied  Mr.  Manners,  "it  covers  the  whole 
ground,  although  it  does  not  clear  up  the 
mystery." 

"  What  is  it  that  remains  to  be  cleared  ? 
Is  not  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman 
of  more  weight  than  the  false  statements  of 
!  a  shallow,  ignorant  woman  ?  " 
j      "  You    are    speaking    with    unnecessary 
heat,"  said   Mr.   Manners,   calmly.      "In  a 
j  few  hours,  by   a  very   simple  process,  the 
matter  can  be  settled.     To-morrow  morning 
;  you  will  accompany  me  to  Mr.  Parkinson  s 
;  home — I  have  the  address — and  there,  face 
to  face  with  him  and  his  daughter,  you  will 
be  able  in  a  moment  to  convince  them  how 
1  you  have  been  maligned." 
I      "  Surely,  sir,"  remonstrated  Mark  Ingle- 
j  field,  to  whom  this  proposal  brought  a  feel- 
!  ing   of  consternation,  "  you   do  not   really 
'  mean  to  drag  both  yourself  and  me  person- 
ally into  this  disgraceful  affair  'i  " 
I      "  What   can  you  find  to  object  in  it  1 " 
asked  Mr.  Manners.     "  I  have  pledged  my- 
self to  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  I 
I  am  not  the  man  to  depart  from  my  word. 
The  course  I  propose  is  an  honourable  course, 
:  and  the  result  must  be  your  complete  vindi- 
!  cation.      At  the  present   moment  you   are 
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under  suspicion ;  you  cannot  wish  to  remain 
so.  Of  course,  Inglefield,  I  cannot  compel 
you  to  accompany  me.     If  you  refuse " 

Mr.  Manners  paused,  but  the  uncompleted 
sentence  was  sufficiently  comprehensive. 
Thus  driven,  there  was  no  alternative  before 
Mark  Inglefield  than  to  cry  with  great 
warmth, 

"  I  do  not  refuse." 

"  You  will  accompany  me  1 " 

"Yes,  sir,  willingly,  as  you  attach  so  much 
importance  to  it." 

"  I  attach  the  most  serious  importance  to 
it.  We  will  start  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  will  go  by  train.  To  drive 
there  would  attract  notice,  which  it  is  my 
desire,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  avoid. 
It  is  agreed,  then  1 " 

"Yes,  sir,  it  is  agreed." 

"  There  is  an  aspect  of  this  unfortunate 
affair,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "which  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  you." 

"  What  is  it,  sir  1 "  asked  Mark  Inglefield, 
whose  inward  perturbation  was  not  lessened 
by  the  continuance  of  the  conversation. 

"  Think,  Inglefield.  I  would  prefer  that 
it  should  come  from  you,  instead  of  from 
me." 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing,"  said  Mark  In- 
glefield, speaking  now  with  sincere  ingenu- 
ousness. "So  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have 
threshed  it  completely  out." 

"  Take  a  moment  or  two  to  consider.  I 
am  really  anxious  that  it  should  occur  to 

you." 

Mark  Inglefield  pondered,  but  so  entirely 
engrossed  was  he  by  the  main  issue — which 
now,  indeed,  he  recognised  was  vital  to  his 
prospects — that  there  was  no  room  in  his 
mind  for  small  side  issues.  He  found  him- 
self incapable  of  wresting  his  thoughts  from 
the  one  grand  point — how  was  he  to  avoid 
this  personal  meeting  with  Mary  Parkinson 
in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  Mr. 
Manners  ? 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing,"  he  said  pre- 
sently. 

"Then  I  must  remind  you,"  said  Mr. 
Manners,  coldly,  "that  Mary  Parkinson  has 
your  portrait  in  her  possession." 

"  True,  sir,  true,"  exclaimed  Mark  Ingle- 
field. "  How  could  it  have  escaped  me  ? 
And  now  that  you  have  reminded  me,  I  be- 
lieve you  said  that  the  girl  herself  unblush- 
ingly  proclaimed  that  the  portrait  was  that 
of  her  betrayer."  He  said  this  glibly;  a 
plan  was  forming  in  his  mind  by  which  he 
could  avert  the  threatened  danger. 

"  She  proclaimed  it,"  responded  Mr.  Man- 


ners, "  so  Mr.  Parkinson  informed  me,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  said  she  proclaimed  it  un- 
blushingly;  I  had  no  warranty  for  saying 
so." 

"The  expression  is  mine,  and  fits  the  case; 
she  has  trumped  up  the  story,  very  likely  at 
the  instigation  of  her  accomplice." 

"  If  that  is  so  he  proves  himself  a  clumsy 
scoundrel.  Your  statements  estabhshed, 
Inglefield,  you  must  bring  this  man  to  jus- 
tice. It  is  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  you,  there- 
fore a  criminal  offence." 

"  You  may  depend,"  said  Mark  Inglefield 
vivaciously — his  plan  was  formed,  and  he 
was  certain  of  success — "that  I  shall  not 
allow  the  scoundrel  to  escape  me." 

"  We  will  dismiss  the  matter  for  to-night," 
said  Mr.  Manners;  "be  sure  that  you  are 
ready  at  eleven  in  the  morning.  And  now  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  upon  another  matter." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Inglefield,  and 
thought,  "What  is  the  old  fool  going  to 
bring  forward  now  ? " 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

"I  TOLD  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "that 
the  matter  we  have  left  is  one  vital  to  j^our 
interests.  The  matter  we  are  now  approach- 
ing is^ital  to  mine." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,"  said  Inglefield,  wonder- 
ing, "anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you " 

"The  truth  will  serve  me,  nothing  less. 
How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  my  son 
Kingsleyl" 

"  A  great  many  years,"  replied  Inglefield, 
with  a  fainting  heart. 

Here  was  another  unforeseen  danger  threat- 
ening him,  for  there  was  nothing  of  harshness 
or  severity  in  Mr.  Manners'  voice;  it  was, 
indeed,  gentle  and  tender. 

"How  long  since  you  have  heard  of  him?" 

"Nearly  as  long.  I  never  corresponded 
with  him,  you  know.  It  was  enough  for  me 
that  he  offended  and  deceived  you — you,  the 
best  of  men  and  fathers ! " 

Mr.  Manners  gazed  at  Mark  Inglefield  in 
surprise.  This  reference  to  himself  as  the 
best  of  men  and  fathers  was  newto  him,  and 
from  such  a  quarter  quite  unexpected. 

"  I  do  not  deserve  your  good  opinion,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  am  not  the  best  of  men,  and  have 
not  been  the  best  of  fathers." 

"  Let  others  judge,"  murmured  Inglefield. 

"They  would  condemn  me,  but  not  more 
strongly  than  I  condemn  myself." 

"Why  do  you  agitate  yourself,  sirl"  said 
Inglefield.  "The  affair  is  dead  and  buried 
long  ago.     You  have  no  cause  for  reproach." 

"It  is  because  I  have  true  cause  for  re- 
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proach  that  I  am  tortured  now.  Wrongs 
may  be  buried,  but  they  do  not  die.  They 
live  to  bear  after-fruit." 

He  leant  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  a 
thought  flashed  suddenly  into  Mark  Ingle- 
field's  mind. 

"The  past  has  been  recalled  to  you,  sir," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  false  commiseration,  "in 
some  special  way." 

"  Yes,  Inglefield." 

"Through  this  Mr.  Parkinson?"  asked 
Inglefield. 

"  Yes,  through  him." 

"Ah,"  cried  Inglefield,  "then  these  men 
are  acquainted  with  each  other." 

"  These  men  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Manners,  in 
inquiry. 

"Mr.  Parkinson  and  your  son,"  replied 
Inglefield,  somewhat  confused  by  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Yes,  they  are  acquainted  with  each 
other." 

"  Then  it  is  him,  your  son,"  exclaimed 
Inglefield,  starting  to  his  feet  with  a  show  of 
passion  which  was  not  entirely  simulated,  "I 
have  to  thank  for  the  vile  accusation  which 
has  been  brought  against  me !  It  is  him  I 
have  to  thank  for  blackening  my  character  ! 
And  it  is  by  these  means  that  he,  after  all 
these  years,  endeavours  to  supplant  me  in 
your  respect ! " 

"  Restrain  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 
"  You  are  doing  Kingsley  an  injustice.  With 
what  has  passed  between  us  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do." 

"Then  how  comes  it,  sir,"  demanded 
Inglefield,  speaking  still  with  violence,  "  that 
this  Mr.  Parkinson,  this  sham  working-man 
— oh,  I  know  them,  sir ;  they  trade  upon  the 
term,  and  twist  it  artfully  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage— how  comes  it,  I  ask,  that  this 
Parkinson  visited  Mr.  Hollingworth  with 
this  trumped-up  story  while  you  were  with 
that  gentleman  1  Why,  the  plot  is  as  clear 
to  me  as  the  sun !  I  see  it  all.  The  shame- 
less villains ! " 

"  Stop,  Inglefield,"  said  Mr.  Manners 
sternly  ;  "I  will  not  allow  you  to  brand  my 
son  with  such  an  epithet.     Recall  it." 

"  At  your  bidding,  yes,  sir.  But  none  the 
less  am  I.  amazed  that  you  should  permit 
yourself  to  be  duped  by  such  a  barefaced, 
superficial  trick." 

"How  Avas  it  possible,"  asked  ^Mr.  Man- 
ners, "  that  Mr.  Parkinson  knew  that  I  was 
with  Mr.  Hollingworth  when  he  called  ?" 

"  How  was  it  possible,  sir  1    There  was  no 


difficulty  in  ascertaining  a  fact  so  simple.  It 
belongs  to  the  deep-laid  plot  by  which  my 
enemies  hope  to  ruin  me." 

"  Once  more  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
"that  the  expectations  I  have  held  out  to 
you  shall  be  fulfilled  to  your  satisfaction,  if 
you  clear  yourself  of  the  charge  in  relation 
to  Mary  Parkinson.  Be  wise,  Inglefield  ;  I 
am  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  trifled  with, 
especially  at  a  time  like  this,  when  you  can 
see  I  am  deeply  moved.  Whether  Mary 
Parkinson's  story  affects  you  or  not,  it  is  a 
true  story  ;  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  and 
the  introduction  of  my  son's  name  into  it 
was  not  premeditated." 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  of  me  ?"  asked  Ingle- 
field, seating  himself  sullenly. 

"  Some  assistance  in  recalling  what  I  learnt 
from  your  lips  with  respect  to  my  son  and 
his  wife."  % 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  bound  to  obey  you,  though 
the  subject  is  intensely  painful  to  me." 

"How  much  more  painful  must  it  be  to 
me  when  I  have  heard  that  which  leads  me 
to  doubt  the  justice  of  an  act  which  con- 
demned my  son  to  a  life  of  privation  V 

"  What  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Parkin-  . 
son  to-night,  sir?"  | 

"Yes,  from  Mr.  Parkinson.     Inglefield,  I  ^ 
remember  that  you  spoke  of  the  lady  who 
won  Kingsley's  love  as  an  artful,  designing 
woman.     If  I  am  exaggerating,  correct  me." 

"  I  certainly  said  little  in  her  favour,"  re- 
plied Mark  Inglefield  sullenly  and  ungra- 
ciously. There  could  have  been  no  more  un- 
welcome topic  than  this,  and  it  was  broached 
at  a  time  when  all  his  attention  and  skill 
were  required  to  ward  off  impending  ruin. 
It  proved  that  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  re- 
source that  two  such  blows,  dealt  at  once  and 
so  unexpectedly,  did  not  completely  con- 
found him. 

"You  must  be  a  great  deal  more  explicit 
with  me,  Inglefield,"  said  Mr.  Manners 
"You  said  nothing  in  her  favour." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so." 

Mr.  Manners  frowned.  "It  is  not  as  I 
would  have  it;  it  is  or  is  not  the  truth." 

"I  have  no  intention  of  denying  it;"  and 
here  came  a  cunning  stroke.  "  Consider,  sir. 
Is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  be  to  some 
extent  unbalanced  by  what  has  trans- 
pired 1 " 

"  Yes,  it  is  natural,  Inglefield,  and  I  will 
excuse  much.  But  I  must  have  plain  answers 
to  my  questions,  or  I  shall  ask  you  nothing 
further." 
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ILLIAM    COWPER,    in  his    "Table 
Talk,"  says  that  Nature  seldom — 

"Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence- 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  -words  exquisitely  sought ; 
Fancy  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky 
Brings  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven  that  never  die ; 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 
Skill'd  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind. 

'Twere  new  indeed  to  see  a  bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  heav'n  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue, 
That  He  who  died  below  and  reigns  above, 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  His  name  is  Love." 

If  such  characteristics  be  rare  in  the  poet, 
they  are^till  more  rare  in  the  hymnist.  It 
would  m  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
name  a  hymnist  in  whom  such  transcendent 
qualities  are  united.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  com- 
bines them  all,  but  many  of  them  he  cer- 
tainly does,  notably  fervency,  freedom, 
fluency  of  thought.  These  are  the  promi- 
nent elements  in  the  hymns  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Gill.  Indeed,  before  I  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  or  knew  anything  of  his  spiri- 
tual history,  I  was  struck  with  the  freedom 
and  yet  the  fervency  of  his  song,  the  breadth 
of  his  thought  and  yet  the  truly  evangelical 
tone  which  permeated  it.  This  was  a  puzzle 
to  me,  and  in  my  first  interview  with  him  I 
expressed  my  surprise.  The  story  of  his 
life  which  he  then  narrated  to  me,  at  once 
removed  the  mystery  from  my  mind,  as  it 
will  do  from  that  of  others  who  may  have 
read  his  hymns  with  a  similar  perplexity. 

He  was  born  at  Birmingham  on  the  10th 
February,  1819,  and  educated  at  the  well- 
known  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  in 
that  town  under  Dr.  Jeune,  who  afterwards 
became  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  took  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  school,  and  would 
have  passed  thence  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford but  that  conscientious  religious  scruples 
prevented  him  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  without  which  the 
University  could  not  then  be  entered.  This 
led  to  his  becoming  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a 
student-recluse,  giving  himself  up  chiefly  to 
classical  and  historical  studies.  Such  a  life 
has  been,  of  course,  singularly  devoid  of  out- 
ward incident.  All  that  can  be  chronicled 
is  connected  with  the  production  and  publi- 
cation of  his  various  works.  The  real  in- 
terest of   his  life  centres,  however,  in   the 


singular  and  almost  unique  influences  which 
have  combined  to  form  his  character  and  de- 
termine his  thinking.  Here  is  to  be  found 
the  true  clue  to  the  strange  combination  of 
breadth  of  thought  with  the  fervency  and 
evangelical  character  of  his  hymns.  He  was 
trained  in  the  Priestley  school  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  which  had  its  headquarters  in  his  native 
town,  where  Dr.  Priestley  exercised  his 
ministry.  Later  in  life  a  breath  of  warm 
evangelical  feeling  passed  over  him.  This 
was  clearly  connected  with  and  largely  fos- 
tered by  an  acquaintance  with  the  hymns 
and  lyrics  of  Dr.  Watts,  of  whom  he  is  an 
ardent  admirer.  If  I  understand  him  rightly, 
he  came  of  an  earlier  Puritan  stock,  al- 
though his  immediate  ancestors  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Unitarianism,  in  which  he 
was  brought  up.  Indeed,  he  calls  himself  a 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  and  when  he  would 
describe  himself  more  full}',  "  an  Emersonian 
Puritan  ! "  The  careful  reader  of  his  hymns 
will  discern  the  freshness  and  freedom  from 
restraint  so  characteristic  of  the  Unitarian 
school  of  thought,  and  the  fervour  and  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  Christ  observable  in 
Puritan  circles.  These  two  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  his  hymns — features  so  rarely  com- 
bined— are  fully  accounted  for  by  his  an- 
cestry and  training.  The  late  Dr.  Freeman 
Clarke,  of  America,  used  to  call  him,  "  A 
more  intellectual  Charles  Wesley."  This  is 
a  little  too  eulogistic,  but  on  the  whole  a 
happy  description,  since  there  is  in  his 
hymns  much  of  the  fire  of  the  great  Methodist 
singer,  and  an  intellectual  vigour  and 
subtlety  of  thought  which  are  only  here  and 
there  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  Charles 
Wesley,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  not  equal 
in  force  and  directness  of  diction.  Those 
who  may  desire  to  gain  a  fuller  insight  into 
the  spiritual  history  of  this  remarkable 
hymnist  will  find  much  of  his  thought  and 
feeling  reflected  in  the  Life  he  has  written 
of  his  friend  Franklin  Howorth,  who  passed 
through  an  experience  very  like  to  his  own. 
The  volume  was  published  in  1883  under 
the  title,  "The  Triumph  of  Christ.  Me- 
morials of  Franklin  Howorth.  By  T.  H. 
Gill.''  This  seems  to  me  a  kind  of  oblique 
biography  of  himself. 

Besides  this  he  has  published  :  "  The  For- 
tunes  of   Faith,   or   Church   and   State,"  a 
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poem  of  considerable  length,  with  much  of 
the  fire  of  youth,  against  Church  Establish- 
ment (1841).  "The  Anniversary;  poems 
in  commemoration  of  great  men  and  great 
events"  (1858).  "The  Golden  Chain  of 
Praise"  (1869).  "The  Papal  Drama;  an 
Histoiical  Essay  "  (1866).  "  Luther's  Birth- 
day "—Hymns  (1883). 

He  is  now  engaged  on  "  A  History  of  the 
Germans,"  which  he  scarcely  expects  to  finish. 
He  also  edited  the  second  Hymn  Book  issued 
by  the  late  George  Dawson,  of  Birmingham. 

Altogether  he  has  written  about  two  hun- 
dred hymns.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  of 
these  are  contained  in  "The  Golden  Chain 
of  Praise ; "  about  thirty  have  not  yet 
been  published.  His  friend,  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale, 
of  Birmingham,  is  a  great  admirer  of  his 
hymns,  and  introduced  no  less  than  forty  to 
his  collection  called  "The  English  Hymn 
Book."  Half  that  number  were  included  in 
"  The  Baptist  Hymnal,"  eleven  in  my  own 
"  Congregational  Hymns,"  and  the  same 
number  in  Dr.  Martineau's  "Hymns  of 
Praise  and  Prayer;"  whilst  in  Dr.  Oden- 
heimer  and  F.  M.  Bird's  "Songs  of  the 
Spirit "  there  are  twenty-three,  one  of  these 
— "Lord  God,  by  whom  all  change  is 
wrought" — having  been  written  for  that 
work.  Up  to  the  present  time  and  with  one 
exception — "  0  mean  may  seem  this  house  of 
clay  " — his  hymns  have  been  confined  to  col- 
lections used  in  the  Free  Churches,  which 
desire  suggestiveness  of  thought,  and  rely 
for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  more  upon 
the  power  of  truth  over  the  mind  than  upon 
outward  ritual.  But  in  all  the  Free  Churches 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  known  and 
valued.  The  following  are  the  most  popular : 
— "0  mean  may  seem  this  house  of  clay," 
"  Our  double  kindred  to  Emmanuel,"  as  sug- 
gested by  "  The  second  man  was  the  Lord 
from  heaven,"  and  "As  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly." 

"  O  mpan  may  seem  this  house  of  clay, 
Yet  'twas  the  Lord's  abode  ; 
Qui-  feet  may  moum  this  thorny  way, 
Yet  here  Immaauel  trod. 

"  This  fleshly  robe  the  Lord  did  wear, 
This  watch  the  Lord  did  keep. 
Thes?  burdens  sore  the  Lord  did  bear, 
These  tears  the  Lord  did  weep. 


'  Our  very  frailty  brings  us  near 

Unto  the  Lord  of  heaven ; 
To  everv  giief,  to  every  tear, 
Such  glory  strange  is  given. 

'  But  not  this  fleshly  robe  alone 

Shall  link  us,  Lord,  to  thee ; 
Not  only  in  the  tear  and  moan 
Shall  the  dear  kindred  be  • 


'  We  shall  be  reckoned  for  Thine  own, 

Because  Thy  heaven  we  share, 
Because  we  sing  around  Thv  throne, 
And  Thy  bright  raiment  wear. 


*'  O  mighty  grace,  our  life  to  live. 
To  make  our  earth  divine  : 
O  mighty  grace,  Thy  heaven  to  -'ive, 
And  lift  our  life  to  Thine. 

"  Yes,  strange  the  gift  and  marvellous  I 

By  Thee  received  and  given !  | 

Thou  tookest  woe  and  death  for  us,  1 

And  we  receive  Thy  heaven."  ] 

"  Our  God !  Our  God  !  Thou  shinest  here," 
is  a  noble  hymn,  suggested  by  the  words  of 
John  Milton,  "The  power  of  Thy  grace  is 
not  passed  away  with  the  primitive  times,  as 
fond  and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  Thy 
kingdom  is  near  at  hand,  and  Thou  standing 
at  the  door."  This  is  one  of  his  finest  and 
most  characteristic  hymns. 

'*  Our  God !  our  God !  Thou  shinest  here. 
Thine  own  this  latter  day : 
To  us  Thy  radiant  steps  appear : 
We  watch  Thy  glorious  way. 

•*  Thou  tookest  once  our  flesh  ;  Thy  face 
Once  on  our  darkness  shone  ; 
Yet  through  each  age  new  bii-tis  of  grace 
Still  make  Thy  glory  known. 

"  Not  only  olden  ages  felt 

The  presence  of  the  Lord ; 
Not  only  with  the  fathers  dwelt 
Thy  Spirit  and  Thy  word. 

"  Doth  not  the  Spirit  stiU  descend 
And  bring  the  heavenly  fire  ? 
Doth  not  He  still  Thy  Chui-ch  extend. 
And  waiting  souls  inspii-e  ? 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost !  in  us  arise ; 
Be  this'  Thy  mighty  hour : 
And  make  Thy  willing  people  wise 
To  know  Thy  day  of  power  : 

"  Pour  down  Thy  fire  in  us  to  glow 
Thy  might  in  us  to  dwell ; 
Again  Thy  works  of  wonder  show, 
Thy  blessed  secrets  tell : 

"  Bear  us  aloft,  more  glad,  more  strong. 
On  Thy  celestial  wing, 
And  grant  us  grace  to  look  and  long 
Tor  our  returning  King. 

"  He  draweth  near,  He  standeth  by. 
He  fills  our  eyes,  our  ears ; 
'  Come,  King  of  grace.'  Thy  people  cry, 
*  And  bring  the  glorious  yeai's ! ' " 

Mr.  Gill  is  a  passionate  lover  of  nature, 
upon  which  he  looks  with  most  religious 
gaze,  finding  therein  "parables  of  God,"  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  hymn  "The  Wit- 
ness of  Earth  to  Heaven." 


"  What  sweetness  on  Thine  earth  doth  dwell ! 
How  precious,  Lord,  these  gifts  of  Thine ! 
Yet  sweeter  messages  they  teU, 

These  earnests  of  delights  divine. 

"Yes !  glory  out  of  glory  breaks, 

More  than  the  gift  itself  is  given ; 
Each  gift  a  glorious  promise  makes ; 
Thine  earth  doth  prophesy  of  heaven. 
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'  These  mighty  hills  we  joy  to  climb. 

These  happy  streams  we  wander  by, 
Eeveal  the  eternal  hills  sublime — 
Of  God's  own  river  prophesy. 

'  These  odours  blest,  these  gracious  flowers, 

These  sweet  sounds  that  around  us  rise, 
Give  tidings  of  the  heavenly  bowers, 
Prelude  angelic  harmonies. 

'  These  vernal  hours,  what  news  they  bring ! 

What  tidings  these  bright  summers  tell  I 
They  fore-announce  the  eternal  spring, 
Foreshow  the  Light  Ineffable. 


''Lord,  from  Thy  gifts  to  Thee  we  rise, 

But  with  more  strength  we  soar  above. 
Upon  these  glorious  prophecies, 

These  earnests  of  Thy  dearer  love." 

His  New  Year's  Hymn  strikes  a  new  and 
quite  original  note,  and  is  full  of  life  and 
tenderness. 


"  Break,  new-born  year,  on  glad  eyes  break ! 
Melodious  voices  move ! 
On,  rolling  Time  !  thou  canst  not  make 
The  Father  cease  to  love. 

"  The  parted  year  had  winged  feet ; 
The  Saviour  still  doth  stay  : 
The  New  Year  comes ;  but,  Spirit  sweet, 
Thou  goest  not  away. 

"  Our  hearts  in  tears  may  oft  run  o'er ; 
But,  Lord,  Thy  smile  still  beams ; 
Our  sins  are  swelling  evermore ; 

But  pardoning  grace  still  streams. 

"  Lord !  from  this  year  more  service  win. 
More  glory,  more  delight ! 
O  make  its  hours  less  sad  with  sin. 
Its  days  with  Thee  more  bright ! 

"  Then  we  may  bless  its  precious  things 
If  earthly  cheer  should  come, 
Or  gladsome  mount  on  angel  wings 
If  Thou  shouldst  take  us  home." 


■ 


Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  further 
illustrations.  These  will  suffice  to  show  that 
Mr.  Gill,  lover  and  student  of  Dr.  Watts 
though  he  be,  is,  to  use  Goethe's  distinction, 
no  mere  echo,  but  a  wice  expressive  of 
thought  and  feeling  at  once  distinctly  his 
own.  His  hymns,  as  to  their  substance, 
seem  to  me  marked  by  the  following  cha- 
racteristics : — (L)  A  remarkable  absence  of, 
and  even  opposition  to,  all  antique  and 
sacerdotal  ideas  of  Christianity,  being  rather 
filled  with  the  conviction  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  working  as  widely  and  as  mightily 
now  as  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church's  history. 
(2.)  A  keen  and  searching  discernment  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Gospel; 
and  (3.)  By  often  really  profound  thought  on 
Scripture  themes.  As  to  their  style,  I  may 
notice:  (1.)  A  certain  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion, reminding  the  reader  of  George  Wither 
or  John  Mason,  but  rendered  clearer  by  his 
study  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Watts.  (2.) 
Great  warmth  of  feeling,  leading  to  the  use 
of  very  expressive  epithets,  but  kept  within 


due  bounds,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  by  a 
taste  singularly  pure  and  chaste.  (3.)  Often 
there  is  to  be  noticed  a  happy  adaptation  of 
metre  and  rhythm  to  the  subject  of  the  hymn. 
In  some  cases  the  tune  gave  birth  to  the 
hymn.  Mr.  Gill  is  only  kept  from  reaching 
the  very  highest  place  as  a  hymnist  by  too 
great  subtlety  of  thought  and  expression. 
This  renders  many  of  his  hymns  more  suit- 
able for  private  reading  than  public  praise. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Gill's  hymns  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  to  which  he  calls  attention  in 
the  preface  to  "  The  Golden  Chain  of  Praise," 
that  they  enshrine  the  spiritual  experience 
of  their  author.  To  this  is  due  their  living 
force.  They  are  not  the  product  of  the 
mere  thinker  or  rhymer,  but  of  one  impelled 
by  great  spiritual  impulses.  Mr.  Gill  rarely, 
if  ever,  writes  unless  moved  thereto  by  what 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  "inspiration." 
In  an  extract  from  an  unpublished  autobio- 
graphy which  he  has  been  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  me,  he  says,  "I  fully  believe 
in  tides  of  song  which  we  cannot  command 
and  cannot  restrain ;  in  seasons  of  inspiration 
which  come  and  go,  not  at  our  bidding ; 
wherein  the  soul,  in  the  fullest  possession 
and  happiest  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  is  yet 
borne  along  by  a  power  beyond  itself.  More 
than  twice  or  thrice  have  I  been  borne  along 
on  such  a  tide  :  I  have  known  three  or  four 
such  seasons,  and  have  vainly  striven  to  pro- 
long them.  Then,  hymns  have  streamed 
forth  day  after  day,  week  after  week  ;  not 
without  the  diligent  co-operation  of  all  my 
powers,  but  with  their  unforced,  free,  glad- 
some, almost  unconscious  co-operation.  At 
other  times  I  have  set  myself  to  write  hymns, 
and  with  some  efibrt  have  accomplished  the 
task ;  but  the  task  was  not  worth  accom- 
plishing— the  song  had  no  life,  no  power,  no 
glow. 

"  These  seasons  of  inspiration  had  their 
rise  in  some  high  and  happy  ecstasy  of  the 
soul,  in  some  new  revelation  of  spiritual 
trust,  in  some  ascent  of  the  spirit  into  a 
diviner  region ;  on  one  occasion  in  the  con- 
currence of  a  bright  outward  experience  with 
a  blessed  inward  stir.  Each  new  burst  of 
grace  was  attended  by  a  fresh  stream  of  song. 
Between  these  seasons  I  have  now  and  then 
produced  a  strain,  not  without  worth,  but 
these  gushes  of  song  lay  apart  from  the  great 
tides  whereof  I  have  spoken." 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gill's  power — 
moved  himself  as  he  produced  his  hymns, 
they  move  others  to  fresher  and  more  spiritual 
\  worship. 


TO  THE  EIBLE. 


O  SACRED  Book !  where  we  behold 
What  prophets  longed  to  see  ; 
Where  looking,  we  our  bondage  lose 
And  find  our  liberty. 


Once  men  beheld  their  nature-face 

Upon  thy  sacred  page, 
And  learnt  how  weak  the  strongest  are, 

How  foolish,  wisest  age. 


Once,  as  within  a  glass,  the}'  saw 
Children  alone  of  earth ; 

Now  we  behold  one  life  to  which 
All  Heaven  has  given  birth. 


That  face  that  shone  on  Moses' 
KindHng  its  fire  divine. 

Now  shines  in  Jesus'  loveliness 
Upon  that  page  of  thine. 


face, 


His  pitying  eyes.  His  wondrous  voice, 
The  spotless  wa}'s  He  trod, 

Betray  what  never  was  in  man 
And  only  is  in  God. 


By  Him  I  stand  on  Pisgah's  mount 

Seeing  for  evermore 
The  light  upon  the  countenance 

Which  ansrel  hosts  adore. 


Until  I  reach  His  side,  I  tread 
Deserts  of  want  and  strife ; 

Beyond,  I  see  sweet  Canaan  fields 
And  full  eternal  life  : 


The  distant  goal,  the  home,  the  rest 
Which  desert  pilgrims  find  ; 

And  understand  how  God  has  led 
The  wanderini^s  of  mankind. 


Patience  which  Moses  never  knew, 

Passion  and  prayer  and  love, 
Wisdom,  which  makes  all  foolishness, 


Are  ruling  from  above. 


No  hill  upon  the  whole  round  earth 
Such  prospects  lets  men  see 

As  that  where  Jesus  dies  for  men. 
Mysterious  Calvary. 
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All  paths  but  lead  men  up  to  this — 
Our  world's  one  holy  place — 

Where  awe  and  wonder,  in  a  cloud, 
Behold  God  face  to  face. 

0  sacred  Book,  to  all  mankind 

Thy  face  of  Jesus  show ; 
This  priceless  loveliness  of  thine 

Make  all  creation  know. 

MAKY   HARRISON, 


"AND  IT  WAS  NIGHT." 


By  the  EEV.  principal  J.  OSWALD  DYKES,  D.D. 


nPHESE'  are  the  words  of  an  eye-witness 
-■-  who  was  not  only  observant  of  facts 
but  quick  to  divine  their  secret  meaning. 
Of  all  the  apostles,  John  possessed  the  most 
sensitive,  feminine,  and  poetical  nature.  His 
was  a  spirit  finely  touched  and  responsive  to 
the  subtle  harmonies  of  the  world.  The 
hour  which  he  had  just  spent,  reclining  in 
his  Master's  bosom,  must  have  stimulated  to 
the  utmost  his  powers  both  of  observation 
and  of  reflection.  He  alone  of  all  the  circle 
had  caught  and  understood  the  whispered 
words  in  which  Je^s  defined  the  traitor. 
As  he  watched  the  retiring  figure,  therefore, 
he  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what  Judas 
was  going  out  to  do.  His  eye  follows  him 
to  the  door,  and  when  the  door  is  opened 
that  gave  access  to  the  top  of  the  little  out- 
side stair  into  the  court,  it  strikes  John  how 
dark  it  has  grown  since  they  sat  down  in 
the  evening  twilight  to  supper.  Already  it 
is  night,  although  not  yet  late;  out  into 
that  night,  out  from  the  light  within  which 
made  the  outer  darkness  more  deep,  goes  the 
doomed  son  of  darkness,  to  finish  his  gloomy 
work.  The  scene  photographs  itself  indelibly 
upon  John's  memory :  the  black  doorway, 
the  vanishing  figure.  The  deep  fitness  of 
the  scene  to  such  a  deed  strikes  on  a  soul 
so  sensitive  to  the  analogies  between  the 
inner  and  outer  worlds.  It  is,  you  would 
say,  with  a  shudder  that  he  briefly  recalls 
the  moment,  after  so  many  years  ;  a  shudder 
which  has  been  felt  across  the  centuries  by 
many  a  reader ;  such  a  solemn  suggestive- 
ness  lingers  yet  in  that  tragic  closing  touch 
of  his,  "  He  went  out  and  it  was  night." 

We  do  not  always  find  such  a  harmony 
as  this  betwixt  a  man  and  his  surroundings. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  this  world  we  often 
find  the  outer  accessories  in  ghastly  dishar- 
mony with  the  moral  life  within.  But  our 
instincts  refuse  to  be  satisfied  unless  the  fit- 
ness of  things  be  observed.  We  feel  as  if 
the  scenery  of  our  own  life  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour's ought  to  be  such  as  befits  the  drama 
they  and  we  are  playing,  a  farce  be  it  or  a 
tragedy.  When  it  is  not  so,  we  feel  ag- 
grieved as  by  a  sense  of  incongruity  or  in- 
completeness. We  await,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  some  coming  transformation  which 
shall  envelop  the  evil-doer  in  congenial  dark- 
ness but  set  virtue  in  the  smiling  cheerful 
sunshine.  Are  not  these  prophetic  instincts 
of  the  soul  one  day  to  be  gratified ;  when,  the 


mingled  elements  of  good  and  ill  which 
now  compose  the  particoloured  web  of  social 
life  being  sundered  through  the  operation  of 
inevitable  law,  each  of  us  shall  go  once  and 
for  all  to  "  his  own  place  1 " 

I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestive  note 
of  the  evangelist  the  starting-point  for  a  brief 
meditation  along  such  lines  as  I  have  just 
indicated.  A  solemn  meditation  it  can  hardly 
help  being.  God  grant  it  may  be  a  useful 
one. 

At  the  outset  what  first  strikes  one  is  the 
night  which  a  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  create 
within  himself. 

Not  all  dark,  thank  heaven !  is  the  soul 
of  man  to  begin  with ;  in  spite  of  the  fall. 
For  there  is  in  every  one  of  us  a  sense  to 
discern  good  and  evil  by  ;  a  conscience  that 
bears  witness  to  God  and  duty ;  an  instinct 
of  propriety  and  of  duty  which  does  afford  a 
certain  guidance  (imperfect,  it  may  be)  amid 
the  perplexing  paths  of  life  and  its  mislead- 
ing shadows.  Nor  are  any  of  us  abandoned 
to  our  own  instinctive  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  such  as  it  is ;  since  there  has  never 
ceased  to  shine  upon  us  through  a  hundred 
media  the  light  from  God.  Parents  have  taught 
us ;  education  has  instructed  us ;  the  pro- 
prieties of  civilised  society  have  lent  their 
aid ;  Scripture  with  full-orbed  illumination 
hath  blazed  into  every  face;  Jesus  Christ,. 
the  moral  sun,  risen  long  since,  sheds  round 
every  Christian  from  childhood  a  matchless 
glory,  revealing  God  and  holiness,  the  black- 
ness of  evil,  the  beauty  of  love,  the  steep 
road  upward,  the  end  of  the  broad  and  easy 
descent ;  a  light  this  too  brilliant  to  confuse 
or  lead  astray.  How  can  there  in  any  one 
of  us  be  night  instead  of  day  ?  Alas !  nothing 
is  more  easy.  For  it  will  depend  on  the 
condition  of  our  own  heart  and  the  determi- 
nation of  our  own  will,  whether  we  welcome 
the  truth  of  God  and  give  it  place  within  us, 
or  rebel  against  and  refuse  it.  On  these  two 
men  alike  had  fallen  the  teaching  which 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  to  give ;  on  Judas 
and  on  John.  The  issue  in  the  one  had 
been  gradual  illumination  and  transfiguration 
of  his  moral  character.  According  to  the 
description  given  by  his  Master,  John's 
"  whole  nature  had  become  filled  with  the 
light  of  God,  having  no  part  dark  :  as  when 
a  lamp  with  its  bright  shining  doth  give  us 
light/'  *     The  issue  in  the  other  case  was  a 

•  See  Luke  xi.  36. 
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gradual  quenching  of  what  insight  and  know- 
ledge of  goodness  or  love  for  it  the  man 
possessed,  till  these  other  awful  words  of  the 
same  Master  were  fulfilled  :  "If  thine  in- 
ward eye  be  disordered,  thy  whole  nature 
shall  be  full  of  darkness."*  So  it  became 
night  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 

Can  we  tell,  then,  how  this  awful  eclipse 
is  brought  about,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
it  ?  Why,  surely,  yes.  It  is  obedience  to 
truth  and  duty  which  keeps  the  inward  eye 
of  the  heart  sensitive  and  healthy.  To  come 
to  the  light  which  rebukes  us,  to  welcome  its 
exposure  of  ourselves,  to  obey  its  guidance, 
to  learn  by  degrees  to  love  it,  to  let  it  dwell 
within  and  do  its  purifying,  sweetening  office 
among  the  secrets  of  our  nature  :  this  means 
to  be  a  son  of  the  day  and  of  the  sunlight  of 
God.  Cherish  no  hidden  ill,  confess  all  your 
faults,  be  willing  to  do  every  known  duty, 
front  the  best  and  noblest  truth  you  know 
and  welcome  it,  and  follow  it  faithfully 
whithersoever  it  leads,  and  as  surely  as  God 
Himself  is  light  in  whom  there  is  no  moral 
darkness  at  all,  so  surely  will  you  grow  to  be 
a  child  of  His,  walking  in  the  light  without 
shame. 

But  if  you  palter  with  your  conscience  and 
highest  convictions,  if  you  shirk  the  arduous 
duty  and  search  out  reasons  for  not  rising  to 
its  summons,  if  you  deal  dishonestly  with 
sacred  truth,  which  you  suspect  and  fear  to 
be  God's  very  truth  for  you,  wishing  it  were 
not  true,  or  glad  to  forget  that  it  is  ;  if  you 
act  thus  the  moral  coward,  and  when  you  do 
the  base  thing,  being  tempted,  sneak  behind 
some  tattered  apology  to  hide  your  fault 
from  yourself,  why,  then  you  are  sinning 
against  heaven's  light  and  doing  your  best 
to  put  out  your  inward  eyes.  And  you  can 
do  it.  When  a  man  has  told  a  sufficient 
number  of  lies  to  himself,  making  believe  to 
be  doing  his  best  and  acting  according  to  his 
light  when  he  is  not,  there  comes  upon  him 
this  retribution,  that  he  gets  to  believe  the 
lie.  His  conscience  gets  warped  and  dim  of 
sight.  He  no  longer  recognises  the  beauty 
of  spiritual  truth.  His  early  ideal  of  noble 
conduct  and  a  generous  life  fades  from 
vision.  The  selfish,  the  conventional,  the 
mean  come  to  be  believed  in  as  the  best 
attainable ;  and  the  heaven  over  his  soul  by 
which  he  would  not  guide  himself  shuts  up 
its  shining  portals  and  leaves  him  to  the 
night  which  he  has  chosen,  to  the  hour  and 
to  the  power  of  darkness. 

Do  you  not  believe  it  ?  Who  does  not  know 
what  are  the  consequences  of  wilful  wrong- 

•  See  Matt.  vi.  22. 


doing  and  tolerated  wrong-being  ?  Have  we 
never  marked  the  oncoming  and  the  thicken- 
ing of  that  gloom  which  wraps  a  soul  that 
has  made  the  evil  choice  ?  How  with  inno- 
cence cheerfulness  departs,  and  self-respect, 
and  the  very  taste  for  purity  1  How  the 
dark  malevolent  passions  of  the  soul,  suspicion 
and  envy  and  revenge,  like  evil  spirits,  come 
to  haunt  the  bad  man's  heart,  flitting  on 
leathern  wing  through  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere ?  How  he  grows  solitary  and  moody, 
fearful  of  beings  better  than  himself,  hating 
observation,  uneasy  when  detected  %  How 
he  misreads  the  very  generosity  of  heaven, 
accuses  all  around  sooner  than  himself, 
thrusts  aside  with  a  scowl  the  hand  that 
would  do  him  good,  till  in  bitter  pride  or 
frenzy  of  despair  he  turns  his  back  at  last 
upon  all  your  pity  and  sweet  charitableness 
to  rush  into  the  night  %  Alas  !  one  does  not 
need  to  be  a  Judas  to  tread  this  tragic  road. 
Hardly  less  to  be  blamed  and  pitied  are 
those  who  never  make  such  moral  suicides 
of  themselves,  because  they  never  quit  the 
broad,  well-beaten  track  of  social  respecta- 
bihty,  yet  quite  as  thoroughly  shut  their  in- 
ward eye  against  spiritual  light  from  heaven. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  I  should  think,  that 
the  irreligious  man  was  always  as  much  of  a 
worldling  as  you  see  him  now.  Take  the 
active  citizen  past  middle  life,  who  is  devoted 
to  business  or  affairs,  and  has  learnt  to  get 
through  his  days  content  and  fairly  happy, 
though  he  has  no  more  thought  of  things 
divine  and  heavenly  than  of  the  fixed  stars, 
do  you  imagine  that  favourite  product  of  our 
busy  age  was  always  so  blind  to  God's  light 
as  he  is  to-day  1  Don't  you  think  he  used  to 
pray  once  ?  Was  there  not  a  time  when  he 
cared  to  have  a  soul,  and  believed  in  a  hell, 
and  desired  to  be  a  Christian  1  Ah,  I  should 
like  just  to  be  able  to  read  back  the  leaves 
of  that  man's  inner  history,  which  he  keeps 
carefully  shut.  What  dreams  of  piety  he  once 
indulged,  what  misgivings  about  the  future 
disturbed  his  peace,  how  his  young  heart 
burned  at  the  thought  of  Christ's  dying  love ! 
I  see  moments  when  as  a  child  he  wept  for  a 
fault.  One  great  day  I  see  when,  as  a  lad,  he 
positively  wrestled  with  the  question.  To  be 
or  not  to  be  a  thorough  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  ?  You  would  be  surprised  how  near 
that  man  has  stood  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
He  smiles  now  at  such  youthful  weakness, 
and  is  ashamed  to  recall  that  long  ago  he 
tried  to  be  converted.  No  wonder!  Year* 
since  he  sold  his  Saviour  and  his  salvation  for 
a  bag  of  money,  and  (unlike  Judas)  he  almost 
glories  in  the  transaction. 
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What !  is  it  so  rare  a  thing,  then,  to  com- 
mit this  great  sin — the  sin  against  light ;  to 
see,  divine,  and  in  a  sense  desire,  the  better 
part,  the  everlasting  good,  yet  choose  after 
all — something  else  ?  To  feel  what  the  best 
life  for  our  soul  would  be,  yet  not  pursue  it ; 
to  hear  a  voice  from  God,  the  voice  of  duty, 
yet  not  obey  it ;  to  have  softened,  solemn 
hours  of  religious  awakening,  and  go  to  sleep 
again;  to  come  in  contact  with  Christ,  the 
manifest  light  and  life  of  heaven,  and  learn 
to  grow  weary  of  Him  1  Of  a  man  who 
passed  through  such  a  history  as  that,  Jesus 
said  :  "  Better  for  him  had  he  never  been 
born !  " 

In  the  next  place  :  let  us  note  that  when  a 
man  thus  sins  against  the  truth  he  knoAvs 
and  by  degrees  puts  out  the  moral  light  that 
is  in  him,  his  congenial  and  befitting  home  is  in 
the  night — the  outer  darkness  where  God  is  not. 

Not  all  at  once,  yet  surely  in  the  end, 
night  in  the  soul  darkens  the  whole  world  to 
the  sinner.  A  bad  passionate  heart  takes 
distorted  views  and  refuses  to  be  pleased. 
Like  a  diseased  eye,  it  receives  pain  even  from 
what  is  bright  and  pure  and  joyous.  The 
5oul  that  is  black  within  and  ill  at  ease  finds 
pleasure  nowhere.  It  walks  the  green  and 
^unny  earth,  unhappy.  Poison  your  own 
moral  nature ;  turn  your  very  soul  to  gall 
-and  bitterness ;  the  more  you  do  so  the  more 
you  lose  the  faculty  of  innocent  delight,  of 
natural  simple  pleasure,  till  all  things  sweet 
and  fair  and  good  become  a  torment  rather 
than  a  joy  to  your  distempered  nature. 

It  shows  how  this  world  was  never  made 
to  be  a  home  for  the  wilfully  and  hopelessly 
bad.  It  is  God's  world ;  a  world  of  children 
and  innocent  gambolbng  young  things;  a 
world  of  springing  grass  and  running  streams; 
a  world  of  laughter  that  has  no  scorn  in  it 
and  of  tears  that  leave  no  bitterness.  Nature 
is  a  soft  and  kindly  playfellow  for  pure 
hearts ;  a  gentle  nurse,  ministering  rest  to 
the  weary  and  soothing  to  the  pained.  On 
her  great  green  lap  the  broken  spirit  may 
find  a  bed  ;  but  Judas  cannot  find  a  home. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so  often  aware  of 
some  strange  disharmony  betwixt  the  evil 
deeds  of  men  and  the  place  that  v/itnessed 
them.  Only  once  did  the  sun  hide  its  face 
from  a  crime.  It  is  the  poet's  ear  that  hears 
the  hoarse  raven  croak  when  the  doomed 
king  enters  his  murderer's  hall.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  ghastliest  deeds  are  done  in  the 
fairest  of  scenes.  The  cool  still  grey  dawn 
peeps  in  like  an  angel  through  the  lattice  ; 
the  sweet  light  falls  silently  upon  the 
chamber  floor,  although  the  place  be  hot  with 


lust  or  red  with  blood.  No,  there  is  little 
harmony  anywhere  between  man  and  his 
environment.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
the  sons  of  God  shall  be,  neither  the  sons  of 
darkness.  Bad  men  wear  smiling  faces  and 
gay  clothing.  God's  choicest  ones  are  blanched 
into  the  purity  of  heaven  amid  poverty  and 
disease.  Yet  for  all  that  there  is  everywhere 
discernible  a  tendency  in  good  and  evil  to 
separate  and  seek  each  of  them  its  own  place 
and  make  that  place  a  fit  one  to  dwell  in. 
Judas  may  associate  long  with  Jesus  and  His 
apostles,  but  at  the  last  he  leaves  them  of 
his  own  accord  to  go  out  into  the  night. 
The  ill-doing  lad  may  harbour  under  his 
father's  roof — a  shame  to  the  family  circle — 
so  long  as  he  can  gain  anything  thereby. 
In  the  end  he  leaves  it  to  seek  congenial 
society.  Once  there  were  members  in  our 
church  who  grew  first  careless  and  then  hard 
of  heart.  Finally  they  went  out  from  us 
because  they  were  not  of  us.  You  cannot 
mistake  the  meaning  of  facts  like  these. 
They  are  instances  of  an  inevitable  law, 
which,  when  both  are  ripe,  shall  sunder  the 
evil  from  among  the  good,  tares  from  wheat. 
How  sure  is  this  law  to  fulfil  itself  hereafter, 
till  out  of  this  tangled  middleground  which 
we  call  earth,  men  see  with  wonder  two  con- 
trasts grow — of  heaven  and  hell ! 

People  discuss  whether  these  two  tremen- 
dous words — the  natural  termini  of  the  pre- 
sent life — describe  two  characters  or  two  con- 
ditions of  being.  My  conception  is  that  they 
describe  both,  and  both  in  harmony.  When 
the  good  have  gone  to  their  own  place — a 
place  where  all  their  environment  is  in  keep- 
ing with  their  character,  then  they  are  in 
heaven.  It  will  be  a  place  where  there  is  no 
night,  no  darkness  at  all ;  where  there  is 
nothing  to  oppress  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  but 
everything  to  foster  it ;  where  the  good  as- 
sociate only  with  the  good,  and  the  inw^ard 
peace  of  a  pure  heart  is  mirrored  in  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  peaceful  world;  where 
happy  affections  have  leave  to  grow  un- 
blighted,  and  devout  thoughts  bloom  in  celes- 
tial atmosphere.  For  what  can  make  our 
heaven  but  this,  that  absolute  harmony  has 
been  at  length  established  between  our  sur- 
roundings and  our  character,  between  the 
world  we  inhabit  with  its  congenial  society 
and  ourselves  ?  Surely  it  means  to  go  to  cm- 
own  place  and  to  be  at^ome  ! 

But  for  the  man  who  has  chosen  darkness 
rather  than  light  and  evil  more  than  God, 
what  can  his  "  own  place  "  be  ?  If  it  is  true 
of  heaven  that  there  is  no  night  there — is 
there  not  a  world  where  there  is  no  day  ? 
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John,  who  saw  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
fellow  apostle  vanish  into  the  night,  and  the 
door  close  behind  him,  has  left  that  last 
glimpse  of  a  lost  soul  to  dwell  upon  our  hearts 
— an  awful  memory.  Let  us  imitate  his 
reserve.  The  bad  man's  exit,  when  the  door 
of  death  shuts  behind  him  as  he  disappears 
from  mortal  sight,  disappears  into  the  night 
and  outer  dark  :  let  that  be  enough  ! 

Oh,  my  brothers  !  whose  face  is  either  up- 
wards to  the  eternal  light  or  downwards  to 
the  night,  is  there  here  no  voice  of  warning 
for  you  and  me  1  The  light  which  we  will 
neither  love  nor  follow  leaves  us  at  last.  The 
darkness  we  choose  becomes  our  hell.  Sin 
grows  to  be  its  own  avenger,  and,  as  we  make 
our  world,  so  we  have  to  live  in  it.  Now  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  contrasts  of  life,  how 
glaring  they  are ;  or  the  issues  of  life,  how 
wide  apart  they  lie.  For  here  are  good  and 
evil  both  within  our  hands,  to  keep  them  or 
to  fling  away.  Here  are  the  light  and  dark 
so  mingled  !  and  we  ourselves  have  drawings 
towards  both.  But  if  there  be  any  one  lesson 
which  all  experience  and  all  scripture  and  all 
philosophy  and  all  religion  unite  to  preach 
with  uttermost  emphasis,  surely  it  is  this  : 
Be  loyal  to  the  highest  truth  and  noblest 
duty  God  has  given  you  to  know.  Keep 
your  face  towards  the  point  of  brightest 
illumination  on  all  your  wide  horizon. 
Cherish  the  faculty  within  you  which  says 


this  is  pure  and  good  and  worthy ;  cherish  it 
by  always  doing  with  your  might  that  purest, 
best,  and  worthiest  thing — since  not  to  do 
it  is  to  turn  your  back  on  God  and  damage 
your  eye  for  light  henceforth.  The  point  of 
highest  illumination  on  man's  spiritual  horizon 
is  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Turn 
therefore  to  it ;  keep  to  it  your  face ;  learn 
what  it  means ;  copy  the  spirit  of  it ;  stretch 
towards  it  your  soul  in  worship  and  in  imita- 
tion ;  test  all  lower  life  by  that  noblest  life 
of  God  in  flesh ;  and  refuse  to  sink  your  life 
to  any  lower  level.  If  you  will  do  this  with 
brave  and  resolute  heart,  taking  the  nearest 
upward  step  at  once,  then  struggling  on,  to 
learn  more  of  your  heavenly  Master  and  rise 
nearer  to  His  level,  then,  the  path,  though 
steep  and  rough  and  slow,  will  lead  you  to 
the  light — to  light  that  broadens  like  the 
east  and  grows  unto  perfect  noon  :  for  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  comes  to  penetrate  and 
satisfy  and  transfigure  every  soul  that  loves 
it  and  pursues  it.  If  you  will  not,  but  in 
sloth,  or  cowardice,  or  frivolous  vanity,  or 
base  delight  in  meaner  good,  turn  your  back 
on  God  and  on  His  Christ,  setting  your  face 
other  whither ;  you  may  not  learn  very  soon 
how  criminal  or  how  fatal  has  been  your 
choice ;  yet  be  sure  of  this — your  face  is  to 
the  night.  One  day  it  must  receive  you  to 
the  outer  darkness,  if  God's  mercy  do  not 
hinder. 


MAK  AND  BIED. 


PART  II. 


"VfO  doubt  much  of  the  bird  persecution 
-*-^  which  is  so  lamentably  prevalent  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  mischief  of  these  beings 
is  open  and  evident,  while  their  services 
are  secret  and  concealed.  One  sees  so 
readily  the  damage  wrought  to  corn  or 
fruit,  and  passes  so  easily  over  the  far 
more  than  counterbalancing  slaughter  of 
insects.  A  bird  may  kill  a  hundred  grubs 
or  more,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
although  every  one  of  those  grubs  was  prac- 
tically taking  money  out  of  our  pockets  by 
its  unceasing  depredations  among  our  crops. 
But  if  we  see  that  same  bird  stealing  a  single 
grain  of  corn,  or  plucking  a  single  berry 
from  our  fruit-bushes,  we  notice  its  mischief 
at  once,  and  a  death-warrant  is  issued  against 
it.  So  it  is  that  a  single  crime  will  blast  a 
character  which  many  good  deeds  cannot 
build  up.  And  so  it  is,  also,  that  in  further- 
ing, as  we  suppose,  our  own  advantage, 
we  are   in    reality  striving   against  our  in- 


terests by  the  most  effectual  means  in  our 
power. 

But  a  bird  which  does  not  help  us  at  all 
by  the  slaughter  of  insects  may  yet  assist  us 
very  greatly  by  devouring  the  seeds  of  weeds. 
And  in  cultivated  land  a  seed  destroyed  is 
better  than  a  weed  destroyed,  for  then  the 
soil  is  not  exhausted  by  useless  and  perhaps 
noxious  vegetation.  The  wood-pigeon,  for 
example,  although  a  bird  with  a  deservedly 
bad  character,  is  undeniably  useful  in  this 
way ;  so,  too,  is  the  sparrow ;  so,  too,  are 
many  of  the  finches.  The  goldfinch,  in  par- 
ticular, has  no  more  favourite  food  than  the 
downy  seeds  of  the  thistle,  which  it  destroys 
in  myriads  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
belief ;  and  it  commits  absolutely  no  known 
mischief  whatever  which  might  be  set  against 
its  services.  Yet  not  more  than  a  year  or 
two  ago  no  less  than  13,848  goldfinches  were 
trapped  or  killed  at  Worthing  only  in  a  single 
season ! 
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And  here  let  me  refer  to  the  very  common 
and  plausible  argument  that,  as  we  have  un- 
fortunately killed  off  the  hawks,  &c.,  which 
Nature  had  created  to  keep  the  smaller  birds 
in  check,  we  must  for  our  own  sakes  do  the 
work  which  they  would  have  performed  had 
we  allowed  them  to  live. 

In  other  words,  we  must  set  one  mistake 
right  by  committing  another.  Those  who 
bring  forward  this  specious  plea  argue  as  if 
we  had  in  no  way  already  supplied  the  place 
of  the  hawks  which  we  have  killed.  But  is  it 
so  1  Is  not  their  work  performed  in  equal 
and  even  greater  degree  hy  others  ? 

What  of  the  many  thousands  of  birds 
annually  slain  by  the  domestic  cat,  which  is 
not  a  natural  denizen  of  this  country  ?  What 
of  the  thousands  and  thousands  more  which 
fall  victims,  as  eggs  or  as  young,  to  the  nest- 
hunting  schoolboy,  who,  as  such,  is  assuredly 
not  a  product  of  Nature  1  What  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  asjain  which  fall  to  the 
gun  of  the  rustic  or  cockney  sportsman,  who 
cares  but  to  kill,  and  leaves  the  trophies  of 
his  marksmanship  to  rot  upon  the  ground  ? 
What  of  the  myriads  which  are  taken  by 
professional  trappers,  that,  cooped  in  some 
narrow  cage,  they  may  infinitesimally  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  those  with  little  feeling  and 
less  thought  ^  What,  above  all,  of  the  millions 
— I  speak  advisedly — which  annually  die  that 
their  wings,  their  skins,  or  their  feathers  may 
aid  in  the  so-called  decoration  of  ladies'  attire  ? 

Against  the  shameful  and  abominable 
traffic  in  these  skins  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  strongly ;  words  fail  one  when  attempt- 
ing to  describe  the  revolting  and  hideous 
cruelty  which  is  daily  practised  that  one 
whim  of  the  great  goddess  Fashion  ma,y  have 
its  way.  Throughout  the  world  a  slaughter, 
almost  illimitable  in  its  extent,  is  daily  car- 
ried on.  Scarcely  a  bird  escapes.  Species 
after  species  has  been  persecuted  to  the  very 
verge  of  extinction,  and  now  that  the  supply 
of  exotic  birds  is  beginning  to  fail,  the  per- 
sistent demand  is  being  met  by  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country,  that  their  plumage,  marred 
and  defaced  by  the  dyer's  art,  may  take  the 
place  of  that  of  their  gaudier  fellows.  One 
sees  advertisement  upon  advertisement  offer- 
ing high  prices  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
thousand  skins  of  sea-gulls,  starlings,  and 
even  of  robins.  One  reads  of  rows  of  stuffed 
birds — fifty,  a  hundred,  more — stitched  to  a 
single  ball-dress,  that  its  wearer  for  a  few 
short  hours  may  gratify  her  insatiable  vanity. 
And  still  the  demand  increases,  a,nd  still  the 
fashion  spreads. 


One  would  fain  believe  that  this  repulsive 
custom  of  decking  the  person  with  such 
blood-stained  trophies  were  but  the  outcome 
of  simple  thoughtlessness.  But  thoughtless- 
ness carried  beyond  a  certain  point  becomes 
a  positive  sin.  And  when  every  newspaper 
almost  in  the  country  is  telling  the  sickening 
tale  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  victims 
to  this  utterly  indefensible  slaughter,  and  of 
the  horrible  incidental  cruelties  to  which 
that  slaughter  gives  rise,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  wearers  of  the  bird-adorned  articles 
of  attire  are  ignorant  of  the  price  at  which 
those  garments  have  been  bought.  And  when 
a  woman,  knowing  this,  continues  to  wear 
skin  or  wing  of  fashion's  victims,  it  is  her 
hand  and  no  other  which  has  wrought  the 
deed  of  death. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this  slaughter,  there 
are  those  who  assert  that  we  have  not  done 
enough ;  that  the  task  of  the  hawk  is  unful- 
filled; that  the  smaller  birds  are  more 
numerous  by  far  than  Nature  intended  that 
they  should  be.  And  they  counsel  greater 
slaughter  still,  more  systematic  and  com- 
bined endeavours  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
our  feathered  friends.  If  the  advocates  of 
such  a  course  could  but  see,  as  the  entomo- 
logist sees  too  surely,  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  warfare  which  they  recommend  :  crops 
destroyed,  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage, 
everywhere  desolation  and  famine !  None 
other  result  is  possible.  As  birds  decrease, 
insects  must  and  will  increase,  and  that 
which  has  happened  before  will  happen  again 
when  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  considered 
this  subject  of  bird  preservation  as  a  question 
chiefly  of  the  pocket.  Birds,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  beings  which  are  brought  so 
closely  into  contact  with  man,  and  which 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  his 
worldly  fortunes,  that  their  protection  and 
encouragement  cannot  prudently  be  under- 
taken unless  observation  and  research  con- 
clusively prove  to  us  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course.  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  terrible 
power  of  mischief  which  has  been  granted  to 
insects,  knowing  also  our  own  inability  to 
stand  against  them,  and  seeing  that  birds 
alone  can  hold  them  in  check,  the  policy  is 
simply  suicidal  which  would  teach  us  to 
destroy  our  best  friends,  and  to  leave  our- 
selves in  the  world  with  scarcely  any  helpers 
at  all.  It  is  like  disbanding  our  police  while 
crime  is  still  rife  among  us.  Birds  are  the 
police  of  Nature,  whose  task  it  is  to  repress 
the   insect    criminals   which   devastate   our 
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fields.  And  not  insect  criminals  only,  for 
mice  and  voles  are  kept  down  almost  solely 
by  the  labours  of  the  kestrel  and  the  owl ; 
and  every  farmer  knows  but  too  well  of  what 
terrible  mischief  mice  are  capable.  In  field, 
in  farm-yard,  and  in  granary  they  are  among 
the  worst  pests  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
and  any  animal  which  assists  him  in  keeping 
them  within  bounds  is  deserving  of  his 
warmest  gratitude.  Yet  the  kestrel  and  the 
owls  have  for  many  a  long  year  been  sub- 
jected to  relentless  and  increasing  persecu- 
tion, and  even  nowadays  their  appearance 
near  the  farm-yard  is  as  often  as  not  made 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives. 

Cannot  we  look  upon  the  wages  which  we 
pay  so  unwillingly  to  birds  merely  as  the 
inevitable  taxation  which  accompanies  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army  and  a  con- 
stabulary force  T  We  pay  our  British  army 
some  twenty  millions  sterling  a  year ;  we  pay 
our  national  police  some  three  millions  more. 
Why,  then,  should  we  grudge  the  small  and 
similar  charge  which  Nature  exacts  from  us 
in  return  for  the  services  of  the  army  and  the 
constabulary  which  she  supplies  ?  Ours  is 
the  profit  from  their  labours,  why  should  not 
ours  be  the  expense  ?  Why  should  we  grudge 
it,  more  especially  when  we  know  that,  if  we 
evade  its  payment,  the  army  of  soldiers  will 
be  succeeded  by  an  army  of  bailiffs,  with  in- 
structions to  seize  the  whole,  instead  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  our  produce  ? 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon 


that  we  should  judge  our  native  birds  by 
their  conduct  during  the  whole  of  the  year, 
and  not  by  their  behaviour  during  a  few  short 
weeks.  If  we  find  them  eating  corn  in  August 
we  should  not  therefore  condemn  them,  for 
they  may  very  likely  devour  wild  seeds  from 
September  to  March,  and  more  or  less  mis- 
chievous insects  from  April  to  July.  The 
broad  question  of  their  general  utility  is  that 
which  we  have  to  consider,  not  the  narrow 
and  restricted  question  of  the  loss  which  they 
may  cause  to  individuals,  and  during  limited 
periods  only.  And  no  bird  should  be  perse- 
cuted, far  less  exterminated,  until  proof  has 
been  obtained  upon  the  clearest  and  most 
undeniable  evidence  that  its  influence  upon 
ourselves  is  such  as  imperatively  to  require 
its  destruction. 

They  may  not  actually  serve  us,  but 
they  assuredly  do  us  no  harm;  and  the 
great  majority,  so  far  from  being  noxious 
and  worthy  of  persecution,  are  deserving  of 
our  warmest  esteem,  serving  us,  as  they  do, 
from  year's  end  to  3^ear's  end  at  a  very  low 
scale  of  wages,  or  even  for  no  wages  at  all. 
Through  them  does  Nature  stretch  out  the 
helping  hand  which  we  need  so  much ;  she 
is  ever  ready  to  aid  us  in  the  ceaseless  struggle 
which  we  are  compelled  to  carry  on  with 
herself.  And  only  by  taking  advantage  to 
the  utmost  of  her  friendly  aid,  and  by  avail- 
ing ourselves  in  fullest  measure  of  the  assis- 
tants which  she  provides,  can  we  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  struggle  at  all. 

THEODORE  WOOD. 
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THE  silvery  beams  of  the  full  moon 
Rest  on  a  heaving  sea, 
The  darkness  reaches  to  its  noon 
Of  high  tranquillity. 

There  in  his  boat  a  sailor  sleeps 
Beneath  these  wondrous  skies ; 

His  lamp  aloft,  its  watches  keeps 
With  bright  unclosing  eyes. 

A  gentle  roll  and  gentler  breeze 

Have  lulled  him  off  to  rest. 
As  once  his  mother's  voice  gave  ease 

Upon  her  mother-breast. 

He  dreams  beneath  this  night's  high  noon 

Some  hand  a  ladder  rears. 
And  at  its  top,  within  the  moon, 

His  mother's  form  appears. 


Their  glances  meet ;  to  come  she  tries  : 

Her  efforts  are  in  vain. 
"  'Tis  you  must  rise,  my  boy,"  she  cries, 

"  If  we  may  meet  again." 

No  eye  could  see  that  sailor's  face 

Smiling  for  mother's  sake, 
'Twas  not  unlike  in  quiet  grace 

The  midnight  moonbeams'  wake. 

But  when  he  rose  out  of  his  dream. 

That  vision's  influence  still 
Worked  in  his  work,  and  made  him  seem 

A  lad  of  nobler  will. 

Night  has  its  visions  on  the  tide ; 

Its  visions  too  has  love  : 
While  both  alike  in  darkness  hide, 

And  both  are  from  above. 

B.   W.   S. 


HEN  labour  is  done,  naturally  we  look  for 
reward,  which  is  the  legitimate  termination 
of  work.  This  reward  may  be  rest,  or 
wealth,  or  fame ;  it  is  the  spur  of  our  exer- 
tion, the  stimulus  of  our  ambition  ;  upon  it 
we  exist  through  the  famishings  and  the 
anxieties,  the  hard  roads  and  long  miles ;  it  is  the  destination  which  fills  our  imagination 
from  the  very  first  step  of  our  journey. 

So  was  it  with  the  warrior  prince-leader  of  Israel,  when  he  stood  up  face  to  face  with 
God  and  cried  out  in  the  passionate  strength  of  his  man-thirst,  "  Let  me  go  over  and  see 
the  good  land  " — the  land  he  had  worked  and  walked  so  long  to  see,  for  which  he  had  given 
up  all  the  pomp  of  the  Egyptian  court,  and,  still  greater  sacrifice,  the  erudite  society  of 
the  sumptuous  priesthood,  to  consort  with  a  nation  of  spiritless,  ignorant,  and  discon- 
tented slaves. 

I  like  to  embody  this  great  k.\der  of  Israel,  not  as  his  countrymen  knew  him  when 
he  led  them  out  of  the  land  of  bondage,  the  snowy-bearded  grave  statesman  and  law- 
giver, but  as  the  Prince  Ramescs,  the  mighty  Egyi)tian  Lord  of  Lords,  the  favoured  son  of 
the  Queen  Amense,  always  the  companion  of  philosophers  and  sages,  hearing  the  petitions 
of  his  people  in  the  outer  courts,  driving  his  gold-embossed  chariot  between  long  avenues 
of  sphinxes,  reviewing  his  countless  hosts  in  the  open  plain  outside  the  great  royal  city 
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of  On,  crowned  victor  as  he  swept  home 
from  battle,  over  garlands  of  roses  and  lilies, 
with  armies  of  white-vestured  priests  of 
Ptah,  dancing  girls,  singing  maidens,  and  the 
sacred  women  of  Bast  (the  lady  of  Auchta), 
all  surrounding  with  fumes  of  incense  and 
hymns  of  praise — Egypt's  pride,  Eameses  the 
Mighty. 

I  think  of  him  in  the  palace  of  his  adopted 
mother ;  on  the  terrace,  decorated  with  chaste 
designs  of  lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  and  precious 
stones ;  sitting  upon  ebony-carved  byssus- 
draped  couches,  Eameses,  with  the  royal  lady, 
gazing  over  their  good  land.  Away  in  the 
distance  the  red-tinged  hills  lifted  above  the 
tav^ny  sands ;  between  the  palace  and  the 
Lybian  hills  are  hordes  of  slaves  brick-mak- 
ing and  temple-raising,  with  a  white-grey  sky 
above  them  and  choking  dust  all  round ; 
slaves  toiling  on  foot,  mostly  female,  strong 
young  women  whom  labour  will  not  tame, 
dark-skinned  matrons  who  find  a  joy  in  that 
they  have  once  more  sons  to  suckle,  even  in 
that  hour  of  quenchless  thirst;  wrinkled- 
skinned  old  women  who  have  grown  passive 
to  rebuke,  and  deadened  to  the  lash  ;  old 
men  sweating  and  dropping  dead  or  afaint, 


some  digging  trenches  for  the  fancy  lakes, 
some  dragging  stones  that  have  come  down 
the  Nile.  The  girls  and  boys  are  the  brict- 
makers,  and  the  strong  men  are  the  drivers ; 
the  strong  women  are  the  chair-bearers  of 
the  copper-tinted  Egyptians,  while  others 
hold  up  the  great  sun-shades,  or  fan  with 
ostrich  fans  the  heat  which  the  lashing  exer- 
cise brings  upon  them.  It  is  a  good  land. 
Nile  spreads  along  in  sight  of  all,  prince  and 
slave,  with  its  sweet  treasures  and  its  clouds 
of  bird-life,  and  by  its  banks  those  columned 
buildings.  Colour  is  over  all,  rich  tints  in 
yellow,  blue,  red,  and  black,  grounded  with 
white,  symbolic  in  design,  each  tint  a  law 
unchanging.  Over  red  and  white  walls  the 
fruit  trees  hang,  and  the  spreading  Nile  bears 
upon  its  breast  the  echoings  of  fertile  gar- 
dens, and  the  barges  ever  passing  from  the 
city  of  the  dead  to  the  city  of  the  living, 
pleasure  boats  with  golden-wigged  ladies  and 
jewelled  men,  and  the  sounds  of  instruments 
joining  and  jarring  upon  the  groans  of  the 
afilicted. 

I  think  more  of  Moses  as  Eameses,  dis- 
cussing with  his  queen-mother  that  vexing 
conundrum  of  the  day,  increasing  Israel,  than 
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of  Moses  solving  the  question  later  on.  I 
seem  to  see  his  aged  father  and  unknown 
mother  amongst  that  seething  mass,  hiding 
their  secret  between  their  hearts,  shouting 
with  the  crowd,  Hosanna  to  the  king  of  kings, 
their  God-like  son.  And  then  my  vision 
shifts,  and  I  see  him  taking  leave  of  his 
people,  none  there  now  who  knew  him  then 
in  his  royal  pomp  and  splendid  manhood. 

What  a  life  of  abnegation  1  Bred  for  a 
king,  laying  down  his  crown,  happy  in  his 
desert  freedom,  giving  up  his  rest,  daring  in 
his  faith,  becoming  the  chief  of  a  horde  of 
ignorant  serfs  and  advocating  their  rights  in 
the  throne-room,  once  his  own,  leading  them 
out  from  the  tyrant  power,  yielding  but  a 
little  when  sorely  tried,  creating  reason  in 
brains  all  reasonless,  wandering  through  a 
land  of  doom,  with  his  God  ever  beside  him, 
helping  that  mighty  work.  Think  on  the 
task  of  raising  the  serfs  of  Russia  to  reason 
out  their  own  condition  and  help  themselves ! 
Hundreds  of  earnest  souls  have  been  hard  at 
the  work  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  yet  are 
they  hundreds  of  years  from  the  promised 
land. 

Imagine  a  lower  state,  viler  than  any  race 
you  can  bring  up  as  an  example  on  earth's 
face,  more  hopelessly  sunk  in  the  satisfaction 
of  apathy  and  degradation,  and  you  have 
not  reached  the  moral  level  of  Israel  when 
Rameses  put  forth  his  hand  to  lift  them  out 
of  their  slough.  Slaves  of  centuries  to  be 
educated  in  forty  years.  Slaves  with  all  the 
whip-checked  vices  of  slavery  let  loose  by  an 
acquired  power.  The  first  instinct  of  liberty 
was  the  beast  instinct  of  destruction  running 
and  tingling  like  mixed  wines  through  every 
vein.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  Lord  about 
and  before  them,  led  out  of  Egypt  a  congre- 
gation of  mind-crusted,  unreasontog  serfs. 

But  now  his  task  is  done  and  he  can  go  to 
his  well-earned  repose ;  the  slaves  and  slave- 
binders  are  dead  who  came  out  of  Egypt,  and 
are  buried  by  the  way ;  the  rest  are  free  men 
now,  and  under  control.  They  have  their  laws 
and  obligations  which  make  them  a  people ; 
they  have  their  leaders  appointed  which 
make  them  a  state.  Pharaoh  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  Egypt  a  myth-land,  Canaan  the 
good  country  toward  which  their  wishes 
tend.  Already  have  their  souls  crossed  the 
Jordan  ;  and  though  they  wear  sackcloth  for 
thirty  days  on  the  plains  of  Moab  for  the  old 
man  who  has  gone  from  them  up  the  hill  of 
Nebo,  though  their  tears  flow  apace,  yet  the 


strong  men  are  grinding  their  steel,  with  their 
hearts  soaked  in  triumph  and  conquest. 

Up  the  mountain  the  great  old  seer  passed ; 
I  think  Joshua  supported  him  up  so  far,  to 
the  foot  of  Pisgah,  and  then  they  parted.  A 
thin  mist  was  creeping  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and  even  as  the  warrior  gazed  it  caught 
the  statesman,  and  drew  him  from  the  sight 
of  all. 

No  man  saw  within  that  veil  of  mist,  but 
God  was  there.  Yes,  once  it  parted,  when 
he  reached  the  top.  That  mist  was  made  of 
angels'  wings.  They  drew  aside,  and  for  a 
time  permitted  him  to  view  the  promised 
land,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him  pointing  it 
all  out. 

A  voice  from  the  mist  of  the  angels'  wings 
told  him  of  the  presence  of  God,  so  he  stood 
up,  clutching  to  the  rock,  beyond  which  he 
gazed,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  over  the 
plains  of  Moab  and  the  last  fiery  ray  of 
evening  laving  the  land  in  front. 

All  Gilead  unto  Dan,  to  the  utmost  sea, 
where  the  line  of  unbroken  amethyst  crossed 
the  scarlet  clouds.  Naphtali,  Ephraim, 
Manasseh,  the  valley  of  Jerico,  and  the  city 
of  palm-trees. 

His  back  was  to  the  sun,  and  for  a  moment 
it  fell  upon  him,  casting  his  shadow  over  the 
hill-edge,  a  statuesque,  white-clad,  unbent 
figure,  with  rolling  tresses  of  grey  and  stream- 
ing beard,  looking  out. 

Then  the  legions  closed  upon  him  and  the 
sun  went  down. 

To  the  poet  the  death  of  Moses  is  filled 
with  glorious  imagery.  Nature  is  here  ab- 
sorbing a  grand  portion  of  her  own  spirit  to 
give  it  out  again  to  other  souls.  God  is  the 
mighty  mover  of  all,  but  he  is  indefinite, 
in  the  wind  bearing  melancholy  sounds  and 
bodes,  in  the  waters  lapping  the  shingle  or 
rushing  over  the  great  rocks,  in  the  vague 
dreams  which  possess  him  as  he  gazes  out 
upon  the  countless  planets,  in  the  wild  yearn- 
ing to  be  solved  with  that  overpowering  im- 
pregnation of  silence. 

To  the  painter  it  all  comes  in  a  vision  of 
colour,  it  is  a  blending  of  spirit-harmonies, 
rainbow  shades,  a  sense  of  the  eye,  that 
embodies  the  spirit  into  a  definite  pleasure ; 
by  faith  he  sees  Revelations,  the  golden  streets 
and  crystal  rivers,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
prismatic  light. 

To  the  believer  it  is  the  true  image  of 
life.  He  dies  not  having  received  the  pro- 
mises but  seeing  them  afar  off. 

HUME    NISBET. 
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CHAPTER  X. — THE  DINNER-PARTY. 

DAVID  had  been  told  that  the  party  was 
to  be  a  small  and  informal  one,  but 
when  he  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room 
the  company  assembled  seemed  to  him  both 
large  and  fashionable.  He  did  not  know 
any  one  present  except  Lady  Atherton  and 
her  niece,  and  having  made  his  bow  to  his 
hostess  he  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  his  being  fortunate  enough  to 
snatch  a  tete-h-Ute  with  Miss  Carlyon.  She 
was  talking  to  two  young  men  who  had 
come  in  just  before  David;  he  approached 
as  near  to  her  as  he  could  in  hope  of  a  re- 
cognition. He  was  not  disappointed,  she 
smiled  graciously  when  she  saw  him,  and 
seemed  to  invite  him  to  a  nearer  approach. 

"  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your 
alarm  the  other  day,"  he  said. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  said  Miss  Carlyon. 

"  What  was  that  1 "  inquired  one  of  the  by- 
standers, "  have  you  had  an  accident  % " 

"  No  ;  but  it  might  have  been  one  if  Mr. 
Hatton  had  not  been  there." 

The  young  men,  who  had  taken  no  notice 
of  David  previously,  now  looked  at  him  with 
envy.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  boast  of  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Carlyon  ; 
half  her  fascination  arose  from  the  fact  that 
she  was  so  stately  and  unapproachable. 
They  were  all  the  more  jealous,  therefore, 
of  this  stranger  who  seemed  to  be  treated  as 
an  old  friend.  David's  pulses  beat  v/ith  a 
delightful  sensation  as  he  instinctively  re- 
cognised this  fact,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
pleased  to  be  interrupted  by  Lady  Atherton's 
voice. 

"Mr.  Hatton!"  she  exclaimed  in  loud 
tones,  "  come  here,  if  you  please.  You  must 
remember  that  you  are  the  lion  of  the 
evening,  and  I  cannot  have  you  escaping 
into  corners." 

"A  poor  compliment  to  Miss  Carlyon," 
thought  David  as  he  came  forward  obe- 
diently. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  nephew, 
Mr.  Carlyon,"  said  Lady  Atherton  as  he 
came  up  to  her. 

David  bowed  and  made  some  ordinary  re- 
mark, but  beneath  his  calm  exterior  his 
heart  was  throbbing  with  unwonted  exulta- 
tion. As  he  looked  into  Francis  Carlyon 's 
handsome  face  he  recalled  the  day  when  he 
had  envied  him  for  his  wealth  and  position. 


and  the  triumphant  thought  rushed  across 
his  mind  that  by  his  own  powers  and  talents 
he  had  risen  to  an  equality  with  him.  He 
recognised  the  weakness  of  the  young  man's 
expression  and  jirided  himself  on  possessing 
a  higher  nobility  than  mere  birth  could 
bestow. 

"You  must  take  my  niece  in  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Hatton,"  said  Lady  Atherton  as  the 
butler  opened  the  door.  "I  should  have 
gone  in  with  you  myself,  had  not  Sir 
Roderick  Brand  come  in  unexpectedly." 

David  did  not  know  how  to  feel  thankful 
enough  for  Sir  Roderick's  appearance  as  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Miss  Carlyon.  He  had  re- 
solved to  keep  off  all  dangerous  topics,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying 
in  a  low  tone,  "  Do  you  know  I  cannot  help 
feeling  as  though  we  were  old  friends." 

"  Are  you  a  believer  in  the  theory  that 
spirits  meet  and  hold  intercourse  before  they 
take  earthly  shaj^e  ? "  asked  Miss  Carlyon. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  my  more 
reasonable  moments,  but  I  feel  almost  in- 
clined to  believe  it  just  now,  for  there  seems 
to  be  an  agreement  in  our  thoughts  as 
though  we  must  have  interchanged  opinions 
in  some  former  state." 

"  I  don't  think  there  can  be  very  much 
likeness  between  our  thoughts,"  said  Dora, 
with  a  silvery  laugh,  "  for  I  am  very  stupid, 
while  I  know  you  must  be  dreadfully 
clever." 

"Why?"  asked  David,  who  felt  a  deli- 
cious exhilaration  in  hearing  his  own  praises 
sung  by  such  lips  as  these. 

"  Oh  !  because  every  one  says  so  to  begin 
with,  and  further  than  that,  I  think  your 
book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  I 
have  ever  read." 

"  I  am  very  much  flattered  by  your  good 
opinion.  I  should  feel  more  flattered  still, 
however,  if  you  would  criticise  my  book,  for 
then  I  should  know  that  you  had  not 
only  looked  at  it,  but  really  and  truly  read 
it." 

"Are  you  talking  about  your  book?" 
asked  Lady  Atherton  from  the  end  of  the 
table,  "  how  very  interesting  !  I  wish  you 
would  tell  us  what  it  feels  like  to  write  a 
book,  Mr.  Hatton." 

David  felt  rather  shy  and  annoyed  at  first 
at  having  the  attention  of  the  whole  table 
directed  to  him  in  this  way,  but  he  hardly 
felt  like  himself  to-night,  a  sort  of  intoxicar 
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tion  was  running  through  his  veins,  and  he 
recovered  himself  in  a  moment. 

"I  think  writing  a  book  is  very  much  Hke 
having  a  fever,"  he  said,  "  for  each  disease 
goes  through  certain  stages." 

"  How  very  clever ! "  murmured  Miss 
Brandon,  a  young  lady  who  had  attended  an 
ambulance  course. 

^'  Why  is  it  clever  ?  "  asked  her  neighbour. 
*'  What  does  he  mean  by  the  stages  of  a 
fever  ? "  ^ 

"  Oh  !  I  couldn't  explain  ;  I  knew  it  once, 
you  know,  of  course,  but  it  is  quite  a  year 
since  I  went  to  the  lectures." 

"  You  must  explain  your  meaning  to  the 
uninitiated,  Mr.  Hatton,"  said  Dora,  who  had 
overheard  this  little  conversation. 

David  smiled,  he  was  quite  surprised  at  his 
own  easy  assurance.  "  The  first  stage  of 
both  fever  and  book-writing,"  he  began,  "is 
incubation,  the  period  when  the  idea  or  the 
germ  first  takes  root  unconsciously  in  body 
or  mind,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then  comes 
the  invasion,  when  one  suddenly  wakes  up  to 
find  that  one  has  got  a  fever,  or  that  an  idea 
has  been  growing  in  the  mind  and  is  ready 
to  burst  out  into  a  book.  When  the  invader 
has  had  full  play,  temperature  begins  to  fall 
again,  unless  the  patient  or  the  author  dies 
in  the  struggle,  the  brain  begins  to  cool,  and 
the  every-day  world  to  look  as  it  did  before. 
Last  stage  of  all  comes  convalescence,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  left  behind  until  the  victim 
falls  under  a  new  attack." 

"How  extremely  interesting  !  "  said  Lady 
Atherton,  and  all  the  ladies  echoed  her 
opinion,  though  some  of  the  men  looked  in- 
clined to  sneer. 

"  How  insufferable  a  man  becomes  when 
he  tries  to  be  original !  "  whispered  Miss 
Brandon's  neighbour. 

"But  that  is  not  original,"  said  the  young 
lady  innocently ;  "  at  least  I  am  sure  I  re- 
member it  all  in  the  ambulance  book." 

"  You  do  not  give  a  very  pleasant  impres- 
sion of  authorship,"  said  Dora  when  the  con- 
versation had  become  general  again. 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  more  exciting  than 

easurable.  After  the  book  is  written  it  is 
all  very  well,  but  during  the  process  it 
makes  one  nervous  and  anxious,  and  the 
brain  becomes  irritable,  as  it  might  under  the 
influence  of  disease.  My  illustration  was 
quite  unpremeditated,    and  had   any  other 

I  doctor  been  here  I  should  have  got  pulled  up 
fcdare  say." 
■i*'Any  o^Aer  doctor? "  repeated  Miss  Carlyon. 
■1  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  doctor." 
................ 


never  done  so,  as  Lord  Claremont  appointed 
me  his  private  secretary  as  soon  as  I  had 
finished  my  hospital  course." 

The  signal  for  the  ladies  to  rise  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  and  when  they  had  re- 
tired David 'found  his  position  not  quite  so 
agreeable.  Francis  Carlyon  spoke  good- 
naturedly  to  him,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  men  seemed  inclined  to  put  him 
down  for  his  previous  success.  They  began 
to  talk  of  their  clubs  and  other  amusements 
in  which  he  had  but  little  share,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  very  uncomfortable  when 
another  chance  fell  in  his  way. 

"So  Lord  Claremont  is  going  abroad,"  re- 
marked Sir  Roderick  Brand,  a  stout,  middle- 
aged  gentleman  of  some  weight  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

"  I  think  you  are  misinformed,"  repHed  his 
neighbour.  "I  saw  Lord  Claremont  the 
other  day,  and  he  told  me  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  leaving  town  till  the  session  was  over." 

"You  are  the  man  to  go  to  for  informa- 
tion about  Lord  Claremont's  movements," 
interrupted  Francis  Carlyon  in  his  easy  tones. 
"  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  Sir  Roderick  what 
he  wants  to  know." 

"  Lord  Claremont  certainly  did  intend  to 
go  abroad;  but  he  is  so  much  engaged  at 
present  that  it  is  impossible,"  said  David. 

He  spoke  with  authority,  the  men  looked 
at  him  with  increased  respect,  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick fell  into  a  confidential  conversation  with 
him,  which  lasted  till  the  gentlemen  went 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  sounds  of  Miss  Carlyon's  rich  con- 
tralto voice  sent  David  up  to  the  height  of 
bliss  again,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
passed  like  a  dream ;  he  felt  a  new  man  as 
he  left  the  house  and  walked  homewards ; 
for  the  first  time  he  had  experienced  the  full 
sweets  of  triumph,  and  he  seemed  to  tread 
on  air.  Every  look  and  tone  of  his  fair  ideal 
came  back  to  his  mind  with  redoubled  de- 
light, and  he  resolved  that  come  what  might 
she  should  one  day  be  his  own. 

His  delicious  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
the  sight  of  a  little  group  in  the  distance  ;  a 
policeman's  lantern  was  flashing  upon  some 
object  laid  upon  the  pavement,  and  with  an 
impulse  of  curiosity  he  crossed  the  street  to 
see  what  the  disturbance  was  about.  A 
glance  revealed  to  him  the  figure  of  a  young 
man  of  about  his  own  age,  whose  white, 
still  face  was  turned  up  to  the  sky. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  inquired  of  the 
policeman. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  have  only  just  found 
him  here." 
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David  knelt  down  on  the  pavement.  "I 
am  a  doctor,"  he  said.  He  felt  for  the  pulse 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  heart;  but  there 
was  no  movement.  "  He  is  dead,"  he  said 
at  last,  with  a  strange  sense  of , awe. 

The  sight  of  death  was  familiar  to  him ; 
but  somehow  to-night,  when  his  own  veins 
were  bounding  with  joyous  life,  it  seemed 
to  come  upon  him  with  a  cold  icy  touch. 

"  AVhat  is  to  be  done  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
bystanders. 

"  We  must  find  out  his  name,  if  possible," 
replied  another,  who  seemed  to  be  a  clergy- 
man from  his  dress. 

The  policeman  found  a  card-case,  and  read 
the  name  and  address  of  the  dead  man. 

"  Evans,  of  Brook  Street ! "  exclaimed  the 
clergyman.  "  I  know  his  father  slightly.  I 
will  go  on  and  prepare  him,  if  you  and  this 
gentleman  " — turning  to  David — "will  follow 
me  to  the  house." 

David's  feelings  were  not  to  be  described  as 
he  entered  the  house  of  mourning  on  his  sad 
errand.  The  weeping  mother,  the  distracted 
father,  the  servants  running  hither  and 
thither  with  terrified  faces,  all  struck  him 
with  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  contrast  to 
the  scene  he  had  left  but  one  short  half-hour 
since.  He  felt  bound  to  stay  until  the  family 
doctor  arrived,  that  he  might  give  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  ;  he  had  no  doubt  him- 
self that  the  cause  of  death  was  heart  dis- 
ease, and  his  opinion  was  corroborated  when 
the  medical  man  appeared. 

"  I  always  expected  it,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  completed  his  investigation. 

"That  does  not  make  it  easier  to  bear," 
thought  David  as  he  looked  at  the  father, 
who  was  hanging  over  his  son  with  an  ex- 
pression of  heart-broken  misery.  He  slipped 
out  of  the  room  when  he  thought  that  he 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  and  giving  his 
name  and  address  to  the  doctor,  once  more 
started  for  home.  How  different  were  his 
feelings  now  from  what  they  had  been  before  ! 
He  could  not  forget  that  young  face  lying 
cold  and  still  under  the  midnight  sky,  a  life 
doubtless  as  full  of  hopes  and  aims  as  his 
own,  suddenly  called  away  !  "  After  all," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  what  is  the  use  of  this 
life  that  we  cling  to  so  vehemently?  Its  joys, 
its  triumphs,  its  woes  even  pass  away  like  a 
dream.  An  hour  ago  life  looked  full  of 
golden  possibilities,  and  now  it  seems  like  a 
cloud  blown  away  with  a  breath  !  " 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  touch 
on  his  arm,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw  the 
clergyman  who  had  carried  the  sad  tidings 
to  the  house. 


"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  recognised 
you  in  front  of  me,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
pass  without  speaking  to  you.  A  scene  like 
that  draws  strangers  together  in  a  wonder- 
ful way." 

"It  does,"  said  David  briefly.  A  load 
seemed  lying  on  his  spirit,  and  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  for  conversation. 

They  had  M'alked  on  some  minutes  when 
the  clergyman  broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

"  I  wonder  why  death  always  seems  a 
more  solemn  thing  than  life,  for,  after  all, 
one  is  just  as  important  as  the  other." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  David,  "  but  some- 
how life  seems  commonplace  by  the  side  of 
death." 

"  I  could  never  say  that,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "I  feel  more  awestruck  over  a  new- 
born infant  than  over  the  dead ;  the  one  has 
but  passed  from  one  stage  to  another,  while 
the  child  has  entered  upon  an  immortal 
existence." 

"  Ah  !  but  there  is  a  question  to  be  raised 
there.  Has  the  soul  that  has  just  left  the 
body  passed  to  another  stage  of  existence  1 " 

"  If  it  has  not,  where  is  it  ? " 

"That  is  the  point,"  said  David.  "I 
don't  often  think  about  it;  but  I  wish  I 
could  satisfy  myself  what  is  the  truth  about 
the  matter." 

"  You  don't  often  think  about  it  ?  That 
is  rather  strange,  considering  that  you  will 
have  to  die  one  day." 

"  Well,  it  does  strike  me  as  rather  strange 
to-night,  I  allow;  but  w^hen  the  sun  rises 
to-morrow  and  the  bustle  of  every-day  life  is 
going  on  again  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  it." 

"Are you  a  doctor?"  asked  the  clergyman 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes.     What  of  that?" 

"  I  was  only  wondering  what  you  would 
think  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  had  a  deadly 
disease,  but  preferred  to  stifle  the  knowledge, 
rather  than  drag  it  to  the  light  and  have  it 
cured." 

"  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it  cer- 
;  tainly." 

'      "And  what  is  the  other?" 
I       "I   can't  tell   you  to-night;    ask  me  to- 
,  morrow  when  I  am  in  the  thick  of  work 
again,  and  I  shall  look  upon  this  feeling  as  a 
dream." 

"  That  is  very  hkely,  but  the  question  to 
be  faced  is  not  whether  it  seems^  but  whether 
it  is  a  dream." 

"  But  how  is  one  to  know  ?  My  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  that  there  is  no  certain 
knowledge  to  be  attained." 

"  Have  you  tried  to  attain  it  ? " 
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"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  the  subject 
any  very  particular  attention,  I  am  too  busy 
Avith  my  work.  I  have  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  find  much  time  for  idle 
speculations." 

"  Now  that  is  a  very  curious  thing,"  said 
the  clergyman,  "  or  at  least  it  always  strikes 
me  as  one.  I  so  often  meet  with  men  who 
seem  quite  satisfied  to  think  only  of  their 
pleasures  or  their  business,  they  never  look 
beyond  their  present  Hfe,  which  is  a  short 
one  after  all." 

"But  you  would  not  have  people  give  up 
everything  because  they  are  one  day  going 
to  die?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  would  have  them 
take  up  far  more  than  they  do ;  they  are 
content  to  use  their  minds  and  bodies,  but  I 
want  to  see  their  souls  in  full  activity  as  well." 

"  People  have  quite  enough  trouble  with 
their  minds  and  bodies  without  thinking  about 
their  souls  in  addition,"  said  David  hghtly. 

"  If  they  thought  about  their  souls  more 
they  would  have  far  less  trouble  with  their 
minds  and  bodies.  You  might  as  w^ell  say 
that  you  had  so  much  trouble  in  making  the 
wheels  of  your  watch  go  round  that  you 
could  not  be  bothered  with  a  mainspring." 

They  had  reached  Claremont  House  by 
this  time,  and  David  stopped  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  I  never  allowed  any  one  to  speak  to  me 
about  these  matters  before,"  he  said ;  "  but 
we  have  met  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. You  have  let  me  state  my  objec- 
tions fairly,  whereas  religious  people  gene- 
rally either  become  angry  or  else  treat  one 
with  cold  disdain.  I  dare  say  we  may  never 
see  each  other  again,  but  I  will  promise  to 
think  over  what  you  have  said." 

"I  do  not  thank  you  for  that  promise," 
said  the  clergyman  with  a  smile,  "because 
you  are  doing  a  favour  to  yourself  and  not 
to  me,  but  I  hope  you  will  some  day  thank 
me  for  helping  you  to  make  it." 

They  shook  hands  warmly,  and  separated, 
little  expecting  ever  to  meet  again.  As  David 
had  predicted,  the  events  of  the  past  night 
seemed  very  different  to  him  when  looked  at 
in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  ;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  death  as  the  natural 
result  of  disease,  and  had  never  thought 
about  it  except  from  a  professional  point  of 
view ;  he  could  not  explain  why  it  had  sud- 
denly struck  him  with  a  new  aspect,  but  the 
impression,  though  strong  for  the  moment, 
soon  wore  off,  and  by  the  time  he  went  to 
call  on  Lady  Atherton  after  the  party,  it  had 
almost  faded  from  his  mind. 


To  his  great  joy  he  found  both  Lady 
Atherton  and  her  niece  at  home,  and  as  there 
were  other  callers  present,  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  few  minutes'  Ute-li-Ute  with  Miss 
Carlyon. 

"  Have  you  been  writing  anything  lately  1 " 
she  asked. 

"No,  I  have  not  had  time  ;  my  duties  with 
Lord  Claremont  keep  me  pretty  well  occu- 
pied." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  lived  in  London  all 
your  life,  for  you  seem  very  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  of  its  manners  and  customs." 

"  Not  quite  all  my  life.  I  came  to  Lon- 
don when  I  was  about  fourteen." 

"  You  ought  to  introduce  some  scenes  from 
country  life  into  your  next  book,  one  meets 
such  delightful  characters  among  English 
villagers." 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  had  much  experi- 
ence of  them." 

"  Perhaps  not;  but  you  should  spend  your 
holiday  in  the  country  one  year.  I  could 
tell  you  some  w^onderful  stories  about  our 
old  men  and  women." 

I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  you  would," 
said  David,  politely,  though  he  felt  they  were 
bordering  on  rather  dangerous  ground. 

"Descriptions  are  never  the  same  thing, 
however,"  said  Dora ;  "  you  would  have  to 
see  the  people  with  your  own  eyes  before 
you  could  possibly  understand  them.  There 
is  a  wonderful  old  character  who  lives  near 
our  house  and  who  would  do  grandly  in  a 
book,  but  I  could  never  describe  her  to  you. 
Her  parlour  is  the  most  remarkable  place 
that  ever  existed  -,  I  did  not  go  there  often, 
for  we  have  been  very  little  at  Evesdene, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  She  is  such 
a  funny  old  thing,  with  corkscrew^  ringlets  ! 
Francis  and  I  always  used  to  laugh  about 
her  when  we  were  children." 

The  room  was  growing  dusk,  and  Miss 
Carlyon  did  not  notice  that  David's  face  had 
become  pale  during  this  speech ;  he  did  not 
speak  and  she  went  on. 

"  I  must  tell  you  one  story  about  her;  the 
vicar  used  to  write  mamma  accounts  of  the 
people  when  we  were  abroad,  and  he  told  us 
in  one  of  his  letters  that  Mrs.  Bassett  had 
had  her  house  broken  into.  She  had  a  few 
pieces  of  plate  which  she  was  very  proud  of, 
and  which  she  always  carried  up  to  bed  with 
her  at  night.  The  robber,  who  must  have 
known  her  habits,  went  into  her  bed-room 
and  found  her  in  a  most  wonderful  nightcap  ; 
he  began  by  looking  under  the  bed  for  the 
plate-basket,  and  as  he  could  not  find  it 
opened    the   cupboard    door,   the    moment 
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his  head  was  inside  she  got  up  quietly  and 
popped  the  basket  under  the  bed." 

David  laughed  nervously  as  she  stopped 
for  a  moment,  but  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  reply. 

"  Was  it  not  wonderfully  clever  1 "  she 
said.  "But  the  last  part  is  the  best ;  the  thief 
finding  nothing,  thought  he  would  at  least 
have  her  purse,  so  he  went  up  to  the  bed 
and  asked  her  where  she  kept  her  pocket. 
She  looked  at  him  severely  and  said,  "  Young 
man,  don't  you  know  that  pockets  are  not 
worn  now  1 '  " 

"  Capital !  "  said  David  as  she  finished. 

Dora  noticed  the  restraint  in  his  voice. 
*'  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you  for  making 
any  suggestions  for  your  books,"  she  said,  a 
little  coldly.  "  I  know  that  authors  do  not 
appreciate  interference." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  cried  David. 
"  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  any  sugges- 
tions or  criticisms.  You  know  that  I  asked 
you  the  other  night  to  criticise  my  book." 

Another  visitor  was  announced  at  this 
moment,  and  David  took  his  departure,  feel- 
ing rather  relieved  by  the  interruption ;  but 
the  moment  he  was  out  of  the  house  a  hor- 
rible dread  seized  him  that  he  had  offended 
Miss  Carlyon  for  ever.  She  had  been  un- 
usually gracious  to  him,  and  he  had  repaid 
her  favour  with  what  must  have  seemed  like 
coldness  and  inattention.  "Of  course  she 
will  never  forgive  me,"  he  thought  bitterly, 
as  he  paced  along  in  the  teeth  of  a  north- 
east wind,  which  seemed  to  suit  his  feelings 
at  the  moment ;  "  but  what  could  I  do  1  was 
ever  a  man  in  such  a  position  before  ?  I  can 
never  confess  to  her  that  the  '  old  thing  in 
the  corkscrew  ringlets  '  is  my  aunt.  I  had 
better  give  the  whole  thing  up  and  never  go 
near  her  again.  I  will  tear  her  image  out 
of  my  heart,  whatever  it  may  cost  me,  and  I 
have  proved  the  strength  of  my  will  before 
now." 

Poor  David,  his  will  was  strong  no  doubt ; 
but,  alas  for  human  nature,  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  after  this  resolution  had  been 
taken,  he  might  have  been  found  hovering 
round  the  flame  again  in  Lady  Atherton's 
drawing-room. 

CHAPTER  XI. — EAST-END   EXPERIENCES. 

"  I  WANT  you  to  go  down  into  the  East  End 
for  me  to-day,  Hatton,"  said  Lord  Claremont 
one  morning  as  he  came  into  the  library.  "  I 
want  this  note  taken  to  its  destination  and 
an  answer  brought  back." 

Lord  Claremont  was  at  this  time  on  a 
committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Lon- 


don poor,  and  most  of  his  days  were  occu- 
pied in  procuring  and  sifting  evidence  on  the 
subject.  David  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  work,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
he  had  not  been  do^vn  to  the  East  End  him- 
self;  his  part  of  the  business  consisted  in 
transcribing  and  arranging  papers.  It  was 
not  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  much  interest ; 
he  would  have  greatly  preferred  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  branch  of  the  Government. 
If  he  could  have  chosen  his  position,  he  would 
have  been  private  secretary  to  a  cabinet 
minister,  so  that  he  might  have  some  chance 
of  getting  a  footing  in  affairs  of  State.  His 
personal  affection  for  Lord  Claremont,  how- 
ever, helped  him  to  perform  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  actually  distasteful  to 
him.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  day  in  back  slums  and  close 
courts,  but  as  it  was  his  duty  to  go  he  made 
no  complaint.  The  letter  which  he  carried 
was  directed  to  an  owner  of  houses  in  a  small 
back  street  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
East  End.  He  was  a  man  of  honest  prin- 
ciple, though  the  surroundings  of  his  life 
were  not  such  as  to  induce  a  high  standard 
of  morals,  and  Lord  Claremont  had  found 
him  very  useful  in  his  present  business. 

David  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  rather 
dirty-looking  house,  and  was  encountered  by 
a  bare-armed  girl,  who  regarded  him  with 
undisguised  astonishment. 

"  Is  Mr.  Brown  in  ?"  asked  David. 

"  No,  sir,  he  arn't.    Will  you  step  inside  f 

"  No,  thank  you  !"  said  David  with  an  in- 
voluntary shudder,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
three  or  four  noisy  children  tumbling  about 
on  the  floor.  "  If  you  can  tell  me  when  he 
will  be  in,  I  will  call  again." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  be  in  for  ever  so  long  !  He's 
gone  out  rent-collecting ;  if  you  want  him 
you'd  better  step  down  to  Sim's  Court." 

"  Where  is  that  f  asked  David. 

"  Why,  where  his  houses  are,  of  course." 

"  Yes ;  but  Avhere  are  his  houses  V 

"  Turn  to  the  right  when  you  get  to  the 
end  of  the  street,  then  take  the  second  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  go  through  Union  Alley,  and 
you'll  come  right  on  to  it." 

"  Ah  !  thank  you,"  said  David,  descending 
the  steps ;  he  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  try 
and  extract  any  more  information  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  he  must  trust  to  his  own 
intelligence  to  find  Sim's  Court.  He  felt 
rather  inclined  to  go  back  and  report  that: 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  to  be  found,  but  after 
Lord  Claremont's  directions  to  see  him  if 
possible  he  did  not  like  to  go  back  without 
an  attempt,  at  any  rate;  so,  buttoning  his 
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overcoat  across  his  chest,  he  set  off  on  his 
expedition. 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  live  in  such  places  V 
he  thought  as  he  looked  around  him.  The 
high,  dirty  houses  with  their  stacks  of  chim- 
'  ncys  seemed  to  shut  out  all  light,  while  the 
close  air  and  filthiness  of  the  road  and  pave- 
ments stifled  him  as  he  walked.  Swarms  of 
ragged  children  were  playing  in  the  mud, 
their  clothes  hardly  held  together  by  pieces 
of  string ;  women  with  unwashed  faces  and 
matted  hair  were  leaning  against  their  door- 
posts, and  looked  curiously  at  David  as  he 
passed,  bursting  into  peals  of  coarse  laughter 
when  his  back  was  turned.  His  cheeks  grew 
hot  several  times  as  he  heard  the  low  jests 
and  fearful  language  that  were  going  on  all 
round  him.  He  was  thankful  when,  after 
several  mistakes  and  a  good  deal  of  asking 
his  way,  he  reached  Sim's  Court  at  last  and 
saw  a  man  in  the  distance,  whom  he  guessed 
at  once  to  be  the  landlord. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  I  think,"  he  said  as  he  came 
up  to  him. 

"Yes;  at  your  service.  What  may  you 
be  wanting  1 " 

"I  have  brought  this  note  from  Lord 
Claremont,"  said  David,  handing  it  over. 

The  man  read  it,  and  paused  as  though 
perplexed. 

"His  lordship  wants  some  papers  I  pro- 
mised him,"  he  said.  "I  must  go  to  the  house 
before  I  can  get  them,  and  I  want  first  to  finish 
going  round  after  my  rents,  for  the  people 
always  expect  me  at  this  time,  so  that  I  have 
some  chance  of  getting  their  money  before  it 
is  spent.  I  dare  say  it  will  do  if  I  send  it 
by  post." 

"Lord  Claremont  wishes   me  to  bring  it 
back,"  said  David;    "so,  if   you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  go  round  with  you." 
Mr.  Brown  smiled. 

"You  can  come  along  if  you  like,"  he  said, 
^^^ut  I  don't  think  you'll  care  to  go  very  far." 
j^HSe  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  knocked  loudly 
Hre  the  door  near   which   they   were   stand- 
ing ;  nobody  answered,  however,  and  Brown 
put  his  head  inside. 

"We'd  better  go  in,"  he  said  to  David. 
"The  woman  who  lives  down-stairs  goes  out 
washing." 

He  tried  to  open  the  door  of  the  room, 
but  some  obstacle  inside  prevented  it  from 
moving. 
I       "Perhaps  it's  locked,"  suggested  David. 
I^BDhe  man  grinned. 

^^I* There  ain't  no  lock  to  it,"  he  said  ;  "no, 
'  it's  something  against  the  door.   Lend  a  hand, 
will  you?" 
XVII— 17 


Brown  laughed  at  his  dis- 


David  gave  the  required  aid,  and  they 
managed  to  push  the  door  far  enough  open 
to  enable  them  to  look  in. 

"  Why,  if  it  isn't  that  drunken  fellow  lying 
on  the  floor  ! "  cried  Brown  as  he  gave  place 
to  David. 

The  sight  was  one  which  almost  turned 
the  young  man  sick.  The  room  was  bare  of 
furniture  except  a  bed,  which  stood  in  a 
corner  covered  -with  filthy  rags,  and  a  rickety 
chair  or  two ;  the  bars  of  the  grate  were 
broken,  and  the  grate  itself  was  falling  for- 
ward into  the  room ;  the  walls  were  so  damp 
that  the  paper  was  peeling  off  in  shreds,  and 
the  dirt  was  so  encrusted  on  the  floor  that  it 
looked  as  though  it  would  want  a  pickaxe  to 
break  it  up. 

The  man  who  was  lying  by  the  door  was 
worthy  of  such  a  scene,  his  face  was  bloated, 
his  hair  matted,  his  clothes  ragged  and  dirty 
to  the  last  degree  ;  he  seemed  scarcely  human 
as  he  lay  there  in  his  degradation  and  misery. 

David  drew  back  with  his  face  white  from 
the  effects  of  the  mingled  sight  and  smell  to 
which  he  had  been  introduced,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life 
comfiture. 

"  You  wouldn't  care  to  lodge  there,  eh  ?"  he 
said  good-humouredly. 

David  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand how  any  one  could  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes  as  to  make  a  joke  of 
them;  he  did  not  yet  know  the  power  of 
habitual  use. 

"  Well,  come  along,"  said  Brown ;  "  there 
ain't  no  time  to  lose.  I'll  have  to  go  there 
again  when  his  wife  comes  home." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  an  unfortunate  woman 
works  herself  to  death  to  keep  that  drunken 
sot  ?"  cried  David  in  indignant  tones. 

"  You  can't  know  much  about  the  poor  if 
you  think  that  uncommon  ;  half  the  women 
do  it,  and  get  kicks  for  their  pains  too." 

"Why  don't  you  have  the  banisters 
mended  ?"  asked  David  as  they  proceeded 
up-stairs. 

"Because  the  people  would  only  burn 
them  up  again." 

"Burn  them  up!" 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  they  think  they're  made 
for  firewood  for  them." 

The  woman  in  the  next  room  was  at  home, 
and  treated  them  to  a  volley  of  abuse  about 
the  rain,  which  she  declared  was  always 
dripping  through  her  roof. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  if  it  does,"  retorted 
Brown  sharply.  "  There's  plenty  more  ready 
to  take  your  room,  you  know,  if  you  don't 
like  it." 
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"You  don't  mean  to  leave  her  with  a 
leaky  roof,  do  you  ? "  asked  David  when  they 
had  retreated. 

"  I'll  send  a  man  in  after  a  bit.  Bless 
you,  sir,  you're  not  up  to  half  their  dodges. 
If  I  gave  them  new  door-handles,  grates,  or 
taps  even,  they'd  have  'em  off  and  sell  'em 
in  a  twinkling.  One  room  more,  sir,"  he 
added  as  David  was  leaving  the  house. 

"  Another  room  ?    And  where  is  that  ?  " 

"  Down  below,"  said  Brown,  disappearing 
into  the  darkness.  "  Take  care ;  the  stairs 
are  full  of  holes." 

David  found  himself  in  a  wretched  cellar, 
only  lighted  by  a  grating  in  the  pavement ; 
there  was  no  fire,  and  the  place  seemed 
empty.  "Anybody  at  home  V  called  Brown 
in  loud  tones. 

"  Mother's  out,"  responded  a  feeble  voice. 

"  Oh,  you're  there,  are  you  ?  How's  the 
leg  to-day  ? " 

"  Bad,"  said  the  voice,  and  David  saw  the 
figure  of  a  boy  with  white  face  and  pinched 
features  on  a  heap  of  rags  in  a  corner. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked,  going 
nearer. 

"  He's  a  cripple,  sir,"  replied  Brown. 

David  took  the  boy's  wasted  hand  in  his 
own,  and  felt  the  rapid  but  feeble  pulse. 
"  Well ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  fancy  leaving  a 
child  to  die  in  such  a  place  as  this !  Why 
don't  they  take  him  to  the  hospital  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  They  did  take  me  once,"  interposed  the 
boy ;  "  but  the  doctors  said  it  weren't  no  use ; 
they  couldn't  do  nothing  to  me,  and  there 
was  lots  more  waiting  to  be  took  in." 

David  put  a  shilling  into  the  boy's  hand, 
and  followed  Brown  out  into  the  open  air. 
He  said  nothing  while  they  were  finishing 
their  round ;  but  when  at  last  they  turned 
their  steps  towards  Brown's  house  his  sup- 
pressed indignation  broke  out. 

"  Whatever  can  you  be  made  of  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, "to  live  on  money  dragged  from 
such  poor  wretches  as  those  ?  How  can  you 
have  one  easy  moment  ? " 

The  man  looked  at  him  more  in  amaze- 
ment than  in  anger.  "  It's  clear  you  don't 
know  what  you're  talking  about,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  call  my  houses  bad,  what  would  you 
say  to  some  others  I  could  show  you,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  Bad  is  no  word  for  them  !  "  cried  David 
vehemently;  "  they  are  scandalous,  disgrace- 
ful !  Why,  if  an  inspector  saw  that  cellar  we 
went  into  he  would  summon  you  at  once." 

"  That  just  shows  you  know  nothing  about 
it.     The  inspector  was  in  that  cellar  only  a 


few  weeks  ago,  and  found  that  it  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  Act.  It  is  seven 
feet  high,  and  there's  an  area  outside  two 
feet  wide." 

David  felt  nonplussed ;  he  had  taken  so 
little  interest  in  this  part  of  Lord  Clare- 
mont's  work  that  he  was  practically  ignorant 
of  all  its  details.  "I  don't  see  how  any 
houses  can  be  worse,"  he  said  at  last,  taking 
up  another  point  in  the  discussion. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  !  I  could  show  you  houses- 
where  there's  only  one  water-butt  for  a  whole 
street;  where  the  floors  are  so  rotten  that 
it's  impossible  to  scrub  them;  where  the 
drains  are  stopped  up,  and  the  back  kitchens 
used  for  dust-bins,  till  they're  full  up  to  the 
ceiling;  where  fowls  are  kept  in  a  room  along 
with  seven  or  eight  people,  and  where  there 
are  open  cesspools  under  the  floors.  You 
won't  find  things  quite  so  bad  as  that  in  my 
houses  ;  the  people  are  dirty,  I  know ;  but 
I  don't  allow  no  lodgers,  and  I  let  them  have 
the  use  of  the  wash-houses,  which  lots  of 
landlords  keep  locked  up,  to  stow  lumber  in. 
I  see  to  their  drains,  and  their  water  too ;  it's 
their  own  fault  if  they  don't  use  them.  You'll 
never  find  any  holes  in  the  walls  of  my 
houses;  but  in  some  there  are  great  gaps 
open  to  the  street.  And  I'll  tell  you  another 
thing,  sir ;  I  collect  my  own  rents." 

"  What  good  does  that  do  ?  " 

"  What  good  does  that  do  1 "  repeated 
Brown  in  accents  of  astonishment;  "you 
just  go  and  ask  the  people  what  they  think 
of  middlemen ! " 

David  felt  that  he  had  better  not  pursue 
the  discussion  any  further ;  he  changed  the 
subject  with  some  difficulty,  however,  for 
his  mind  was  full  of  what  he  had  just  seen. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  get  on  with  Brown  f 
asked  Lord  Claremont  when  David  brought 
him  the  required  papers  that  evening. 

"He  is  a  scoundrel!"  burst  out  David, 
whose  indignation  was  still  hot. 

"  My  dear  Hatton  !  Please  moderate  your 
language.     What  do  you  mean  ? " 

David  poured  out  the  whole  story ;  the 
sights  he  had  seen  had  come  upon  him  with 
such  a  shock  that  he  could  not  recover  it.  He 
thought  he  had  known  what  poverty  was,  for 
he  had  seen  plenty  of  distress  in  the  out- 
patients' wards;  but  now  that  he  had  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  misery  and  seen  it  in  all 
its  hideousness,  he  found  that  he  had  been 
perfectly  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  under 
his  very  eyes.  "  Something  must  be  done  ! " 
said  David  in  conclusion. 

"  What  would  you  advise  ? "  said  Lord 
Claremont  quietly. 
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"I  dont  know  exactly;  but  if  you  had 
seen  those  places  that  I  saw  to-day  I  am  sure 
you  would  :^gree  with  me." 

"  So  you  think  I  have  not  seen  them ! 
Perhaps  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  I 
have  been  into  those  very  dens,  and  worse 
places  even  than  those.  I  have  seen  the 
misery  of  the  London  poor  in  its  full  extent, 
and  it  is  a  knowledge  which  is  not  acquired 
in  a  day." 

"  But  caR  nothing  be  done  1 " 

"Much  has  been  done,  though  what  yet 
remains  is  overwhelming  in  its  magnitude. 
We  are  working  now,  as  you  know,  to  remedy 
.«ome  of  these  very  defects  of  which  you  speak ; 
I  am  only  too  glad  that  you  have  been  aroused 
to  a  sense  of  what  exists  all  around  us ;  I 
only  wish  I  eould  awaken  all  the  young  men 
in  London  to  the  knowledge  of  their  respon- 
sibihties.  But  let  me  give  you  one  word  of 
advice ;  don't  judge  people  too  quickly.  If 
vou  knew  as  much  about  the  tenants  as  I 
do  you  would  hardly  denounce  Brown  as  a 
scoundrel ! " 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  can  scarcely  con- 
vince me  that  he  might  not  do  much  more 
for  the  people." 

"  Certainly  he  might ;  but  is  there  one  of 
us,  David,  who  does  all  that  he  might  1  For 
my  part  I  wish  I  may  deserve  the  epitaph, 
^  He  hath  done  what  he  could.'  " 

David  was  silent ;  underneath  his  self- 
possessed  exterior  he  was  sensitive  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  words  touched  a 
chord  in  his  heart. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should  like  you  to 
do,"  said  Lord  Claremont  after  a  pause. 
"When  the  sympathies  have  been  aroused 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  them  into  active 
exercise  at  once.  You  have  told  me  about 
the  wretched  cripple  in  the  cellar  you  visited. 
Now,  suppose  you  devote  your  energies  for  a 
little  while  to  getting  him  admitted  into  a 
hospital." 

"It  Avill  be  a  difficult  task,"  said  David 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "for  doctors  are 
not  very  willing  to  admit  incurable  cases  of 
that  kind  when  there  are  so  many  crowding 
the  doors  who  might  be  aided  by  treatment 
or  operations." 

Lord  Claremont  smiled.  "And  yet  you 
were  ready  to  blame  his  parents  unmerci- 
fully," he  said,  "because  the  boy  had  not 
been  sent  to  a  hospital."  David  looked  up 
quickly,  but  his  eyes  fell  again. 

" I  see  !  "  he  said ;  "it  is  easy  enough  to 
cry  out  until  one  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
difficulties  one's  self.  Well,  my  lord,  I  will  do 
my  best  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 


David  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he  went 
down  to  the  East  End  and  examined  the  boy, 
and  then  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  on 
the  staff  of  his  old  hospital,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
his  case  would  be  admitted. 

"  I  have  succeeded  after  all,"  he  said  to 
Lord  Claremont;  "so  now  I  shall  go  down 
in  a  cab  and  fetch  away  the  poor  little  fel- 
low." 

"  Had  you  much  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
parents'  consent  ? " 

"  I  never  asked  for  it  "  said  David.  "  Is^ 
it  necessary  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course  it  is.  You  might  be  a 
kidnapper  for  all  they  know;  you  had  better 
find  out  first  or  you  may  get  into  trouble." 

So  David  journeyed  down  again  one  even- 
ing, and  found  a  man  in  the  cellar  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  boy's  father. 

"  Will  you  allow  your  son  to  be  taken  to 
a  hospital,"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  does  with  'im,  as 
long  as  I  gets  rid  of  'im,"  said  the  man  bru- 
tally; and  David  stifling  his  wrath  with  some 
difficulty  returned  triumphant. 

He  began  to  feel  that  he  was  working 
very  hard  as  he  rose  early  next  morning  that 
he  might  get  his  work  done,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  start  for  his  expedition  as  soon  as  his 
duties  with  Lord  Claremont  were  over,  but 
he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  it  would  soon  be  over  now,  and  when  the 
boy  was  once  safely  lodged  in  the  hospital  he 
should  feel  easy  about  him.  He  did  not 
take  into  consideration  that  there  would  still 
be  hundreds  of  poor  children  dying  by  inches 
in  the  dens  and  hovels  all  around  him. 

He  had  thought  it  best  to'  go  down  in  the 
cab  himself,  as  he  believed  it  would  attract 
less  attention,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
the  excitement  which  his  conveyance  raised 
when  they  stoj^ped  at  last  in  Sim's  Court. 
People  crowded  to  their  doors  and  windows 
to  look  at  it,  and  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  troops  of  ragged  children  who  amused 
themselves  by  pelting  the  cab  with  mud  and 
shouting  abusive  remarks  at  him  as  he  went 
into  the  house. 

"And  what  may  you  want?"  exclaimed 
a  woman  angrily  as  he  entered  the  cellar. 
"  I  ain't  a-going  to  have  no  school-board  in- 
spectors here." 

"  I  am  not  a  school-board  inspector,"  said 
David  in  a  concihating  tone,  "  I  have  come 
to  fetch  your  boy  to  the  hospital." 

"  'Ospital  indeed,  and  who  told  you  to 
fetch  'im  to  the  'ospital  I  should  like  to 
know  ? " 
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"I  asked  your  husband's  leave,  and  he 
gave  it  directly." 

"I  dare  say  he  did — a  wicked,  drunken 
brute,  that's  what  he  is,  as  'ud  be  glad  to  see 
iny  boy  dead  and  buried.  I  know  what  them 
'ospitals  are,  thank  you,  and  I  ain't  a-going 
to  have  my  child  played  no  tricks  with." 

"But  we  shall  only  do  all  we  can  to  cure 
him.  He  will  have  the  best  care  and  nurs- 
ing that  London  can  give." 

"  I  daresay  you  would  cure  'ira.  Cut  'im 
open  to  see  what  his  inside's  made  of  ;  that's 
your  game  !  He  don't  want  any  nursing  but 
what  his  mother  can  give  him,  do  you, 
€harlie  ? " 

Her  tone  assumed  some  expression  of 
fondness  as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  and  as 
David  advanced  towards  the  bed  determined 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  the  boy  shrank 
away  from  him  and  burst  into  tears. 

David  was  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
he  felt  inclined  to  pick  the  boy  up  in  his 
arms  and  carry  him  away,  but  a  slight 
movement  towards  the  bed  caused  the  mother 
to  shout  up  the  area  to  those  in  the  street  to 
come  to  her  help.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  flight,  and  flinging  some  money  to  the 
cabman  as  he  passed,  David  fairly  took  to 
his  heels,  pursued  by  missiles  picked  from 
the  gutters  and  dust-bins,  mingled  with  the 
derisive  laughter  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  court.  He  Avas  plunging  along,  not  look- 
ing in  the  least  where  he  was  going,  when  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  course  by  fall- 
ing into  the  arms  of  a  tall  man  who  was 
coming  towards  him. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  "  look 
where  you  are  going  to,  please  !" 

David  began  to  apologise,  but  was  speed- 
ily stopped  by  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 
^'Why,  we  always  seem  to  meet  in  an 
emergency  !  I  should  imagine  at  least  that 
you  are  in  one  now  by  the  way  you  are  fly- 
ing along." 

David  looked  up  and  recognised  the  clergy- 
man whom  he  had  met  on  the  night  of  the 
dinLi?r-party.  "  I  am  in  a  great  emergency," 
ho  said,  and  he  told  his  trouble. 

"  Well,  come  into  my  house  for  a  little 
while,  it  is  not  far  from  here,  and  they  will 
not  pursue  you  beyond  their  own  court." 

The  two  men  walked  on  side  by  side,  and 
as  soon  as  David  had  a  little  recovered  his 
breath  he  began  to  express  his  disgust  at 
what  had  happened. 

"  Never  will  I  interfere  with  one  of  these 
people  again  !  "  he  exclaimed  wrathfully  ; 
"  after  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  about  the 
boy  to  be  treated  like  this." 


"I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so," 
said  the  clergyman,  "but  you  did  not  go 
quite  the  right  way  to  work." 

"  Why  ? "  asked  David  in  astonishment. 

"  In  this  way :  you  ought  to  have  asked 
some  one  who  knew  the  woman  to  have  gone 
with  you.  If  you  were  a  father  how  would 
you  like  some  stranger  to  enter  your  house 
and  carry  off  your  only  child  without  warn- 
ing?" 

"  But  you  can't  argue  about  such  people 
as  those  in  that  way." 

"That  is  just  where  I  complain  of  the 
rich.  Why  should  not  the  poor  be  treated 
as  courteously  as  they  ?  That  woman's 
cellar  is  as  much  her  own  home  as  any 
nobleman's  mansion  can  be  to  him,  and  her 
feelings  are  just  as  acute." 

"  Well,  she  did  not  treat  me  very  courte- 
ously, that  is  all  I  can  say.  I  had  got  her 
husband's  leave  to  take  the  child  too." 

"  There  is  another  mistake.  People  like 
you  will  treat  the  poor  in  a  lump,  as  though 
they  had  no  individuality,  and  as  though 
there  were  no  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tached to  each  case.  I  know  this  poor 
woman  intimately ;  she  is  honest  and  hard- 
working, though  very  rough-spoken,  and  ig- 
norant to  the  last  degree ;  her  husband  is, 
as  she  says,  a  drunken  brute,  and  this  poor 
boy  is  all  she  has  to  love.  The  father's 
readiness  to  let  you  take  the  child  naturally 
made  her  doubly  suspicious,  and  though  no 
doubt  it  looked  horrible  to  you,  her  conduct 
was  caused  by  as  pure  and  strong  a  motherly 
affection  as  was  ever  shown  by  the  highest 
lady  in  the  land." 

"  H'm,"  said  David,  "  you  put  it  very 
nicely,  I  must  say." 

The  clergyman  laughed,  and  David  looked 
curiously  at  his  refined,  intellectual  face, 
lined  with  hard  work  and  foul  air,  though 
he  was  yet  young. 

"  You  will  know  my  friend  better  some 
day  perhaps,  and  then  you  will  judge  her 
more  fairly,"  he  said ;  "  but  here  we  are  at 
my  house,  come  in  and  have  some  tea  with 
me. 

CHAPTER  XII. — AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

The  house  which  Da"vdd  entered  formed  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  dingy  street  in  which 
it  stood.  The  window-curtains  were  spot- 
lessly clean,  and  a  stand  of  flowers  and  ferns 
gave  quite  a  pretty  appearance  to  the  room. 

"I  find  I  can  do  my  work  better  if  my 
surroundings  are  neat  and  nice,"  said  the; 
clergyman,  half  apologetically  as  they  entered. 
He  stirred  up  the  fire  as  he  spoke,  and,  open- 
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ing  the  cupboard,  produced  materials  for  tea- 
making.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me  a 
sad  old  woman,"  he  said  as  he  lifted  the 
kettle  which  stood  ready  in  the  fender,  "  but 
I  always  look  for  my  tea  about  five  o'clock ; 
my  landlady  puts  it  ready  for  me,  and  then 
I  go  out  again,  and  often  don't  get  in  till 
ten  or  eleven." 

"What  time  do  you  have  your  dinner?" 
asked  David  in  a  professional  tone. 

"  Oh,  any  time  !  twelve,  or  one,  cr  two,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

"  Then,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  some- 
thing more  than  tea  before  you  go  out  for 
another  five  hours'  work." 

The  clergyman  made  no  answer,  unless  a 
smile  might  have  been  called  one.  He  pro- 
ceeded energetically  with  his  arrangements, 
and  soon  handed  his  visitor  a  steaming  cup 
of  tea. 

"There,  you'll  feel  all  the  better  for  that," 
he  remarked  ;  "it's  a  sovereign  remedy." 

"  I  feel  all  right  now,"  said  David.  "  My 
troubles  were  more  mental  than  bodily ;  for 
their  missiles  did  not  hurt  me  in  the  least." 

"  You  are  more  fortunate  than  I  was,  then ; 
for  when  I  first  came  to  live  here  I  was 
knocked  down  one  night,  and  the  life  nearly 
beaten  out  of  me." 

"Do you  think  mental  troubles  more  bear- 
able than  bodily  ones,  then?"  asked  David. 
A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  the  pale  face  at  his 
question,  and  David  blamed  himself  for  ask- 
ing it.  He  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
drinking  his  tea  and  scrutinising  his  host. 

It  was  a  face  that  an  artist  might  have 
painted  if  he  had  wanted  a  model  for  one  of 
the  saints  of  old,  and  yet  a  face  which  was 
eminently  human  in  its  intense  sympathy  of 
expression.  David  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
know  this  man's  history.  Their  conversa- 
tion had  been  so  general  hitherto  that  he  had 
learnt  nothing  of  his  personal  affairs.  He 
did  not  know  it,  but  much  the  same  wish 
was  passing  through  the  clergyman's  mind 
as  he  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire.  He 
had  often  thought  of  the  young  man  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  strangely  thrown  in 
contact,  and  wondered  if  he  should  ever  meet 
him  again,  and  now  in  the  most  unexpected 
manner  they  had  stumbled  against  each  other 
once  more,  and  were  drinking  tea  together 
as  though  they  were  old  friends.  Their  eyes 
met  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  these  cogita- 
tions, and  David  said  laughingly, 

"  I  believe  we  are  both  thinking  the  same 
thing,  so  I  will  ask  you  first  what  your  name 
is  and  how  you  came  to  be  here  ?" 

"  How  I  came  to  be  here  is  a  long  story," 


said  the  clergyman,  "  but  my  name  is  easily 
told  ;   it  is   Oswald  Sinclair.     Will   you  re- 
turn the  compliment  and  tell  me  yours  ?" 
"  My  name  is  David  Hatton." 
"David  Hatton  !"  cried  Mr.  Sinclair. 
"Yes;  do   you  know  it?"  asked  David, 
thinking  that  his  book  might  somehow  have 


reached  Mr.  Sinclair's   eyes;    but  the  next 
question  startled  him. 

"  Do  you  come  from  Evesdene  ?" 

"  I  lived  there  once,"  said  David.  "  Are 
you  the  Mr.  Sinclair  who  was  vicar  there 
some  years  ago  ? " 

Mr.  Sinclair  made  no  answer;  he  rose 
from  his  chair  with  an  agitated  face,  and 
paced  the  room  two  or  three  times ;  then, 
coming  up  to  David,  he  looked  him  full  in 
the  face. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now  how  I  came  to 
be  here,"  he  said.  "  I  will  tell  you  ;  it  was 
because  of  you." 

"Because  of  me  ?"  cried  David,  rising  to 
his  feet  in  his  turn,  and  standing  opposite  to 
the  clergyman. 

"  Yes ;  do  you  remember  one  day,  years 
ago  now,  standing  on  the  bridge  at  Evesdene 
when  a  friend  of  mine  was  discussing  the 
state  of  the  poor  with  me,  and  saying  thafe 
the  way  for  the  rich  and  poor  to  meet  was  to  ^ 
build  a  bridge  between  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  David,  "  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"You  did  nevertheless,  and  your  words 
sank  deep  into  my  heart.  Then  " — he  paused 
a  moment — "  you  ran  away." 

To  David's  great  disgust  he  found  himself 
turning  hot ;  he  was  quite  angry  with  him- 
self for  being  so  foolish  as  to  care,  but  he- 
could  not  help  it. 

"When  I  found  that  you  had  gone,"  went 
on  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  I  was  miserable." 

"  You  /"  exclaimed  David  in  unfeigned  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  in  a  measure 
owing  to  me  that  it  had  happened.  If  I  had, 
as  you  yourself  had  said,  made  a  bridge  be- 
tween us  so  that  you  could  have  confided  in 
me  and  found  help  in  your  studies  and  sym- 
pathy in  your  troubles,  you  would  not  have 
run  away.  I  used  to  picture  you  in  Londonr; 
and  fancy  that  all  kinds  of  evil  had  happened- 
to  you.  I  told  Mrs.  Carlyon  at  last  that  I 
wanted  more  work  and  threw  up  my  living, 
that  I  might  spend  my  life  among  the  Lon- 
don poor.  I  took  this  parish  for  a  time  while 
the  vicar  was  away  for  rest,  and  when  he 
came  back  I  ofterecl  to  work  for  him  at  my 
own  expense.  I  am  well  off,  so  I  did  not 
care  for  a  stipend  ;  and  here  I  have  been 
ever  since.     How  little  I  thought  that  I  had 
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found  you  when  we  met  over  that  poor 
young  fellow  the  other  night ! "  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  David  as  he  finished,  and  a  smile 
of  inexpressible  radiancy  lighted  up  his 
face. 

David  took  his  hand  in  his  own,  but  he 
could  not  reply ;  he  remembered  the  bitter 
and  unkind  things  that  he  had  said  about 
this  man  to  Phyllis,  and  now  to  find  that 
interest  in  himself  had  been  a  motive  power 
in  his  life  was  almost  more  than  he  knew 
how  to  bear. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  yourself,  David,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclair  affectionately,  when  the  silence 
had  lasted  some  time. 

David  recovered  •  himself  with  an  effort, 
and  setting  to  work  told  his  friend  his  whole 
history  since  he  had  left  Evesdene.  Mr. 
Sinclair  listened  with  earnest  attention. 

"So  you  are  with  Lord  Claremont,"  he 
said.  "  God  has  guided  you  far  better  than 
I  could  have  done  ;  he  is  the  noblest  man  in 
London." 

"Do  you  know  him  personally  V 

"  I  have  met  him  several  times  on  com- 
mittees, but  I  do  not  know  him  otherwise. 
I  envy  you  the  privilege  of  being  always 
with  him." 

"  That  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  return," 
said  David ;  "  our  interview  has  lasted  much 
longer  than  I  expected,  and  it  has  made  a 
pleasant  ending  to  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  very  disagreeable  adventure." 

"You  will  get  on  better  next  time,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclair. 

"It  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  try 
to  do  anything  for  the  people,"  said  David 
decisively. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  not  the  last  time  that 
you  will  come  and  see  me,"  replied  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, waiving  the  point  like  a  wise  man. 

"  Certainly  not ;  I  shall  look  forward  to 
meeting  you  again." 

When  a  man  is  in  love  his  first  thought 
after  going  through  any  interesting  experi- 
ence is  the  pleasure  he  will  find  in  describing 
it  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  David's 
first  reflection  as  he  left  Mr.  Sinclair's  house 
was  what  a  thrilling  narrative  he  could  make 
out  of  his  adventure  to  Dora.  His  danger, 
his  flight,  his  rescue  by  a  stranger,  and  the 
final  discovery  of  that  stranger's  identity,  all 
grouped  themselves  dramatically  in  his  mind ; 
but  when  he  reached  the  last  point  he  came 
to  a  sudden  stop.  How  could  he  tell  his 
story  without  revealing  to  Dora  who  and 
what  he  was  ?  She  had  known  Mr.  Sinclair 
as  well  or  better  than  he  had  done,  and  the 
first  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with 


David's  past  histctrj  would   bring  out  the 
whole  truth  at  once. 

It  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  deceit,  and 
though  David  would  not  own  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  the  least  degree^  he  could  not. 
rid  himself  of  an  uncomfortable  feeling.  He; 
tried  to  put  the  whole  affair  out  of  his  mind,, 
but  it  was  impossible,  and  he  looked  quite- 
worn  and  worried  by  the  time  he  re  ache  ■ 
home.  He  had  calmed  his  conscience  b\ 
saying  that  he  would  tell  Miss  Carlyon  every- 
thing about  his  present  life ;  it  was  only  just 
those  first  thirteen  years  that  should  be  hid- 
den away ;  and  now  he  found  to  his  discom- 
fiture that  his  past  was  not  dead  as  he  had 
fondly  imagined,  but  living  and  interwoven 
with  his  present.  He  said  little  about  his 
adventures  to  Lord  Claremont,  for  he  did  not 
care  to  talk  of  his  failure,  and  he  was  afraid 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Sinclair  for  fear  of  saying 
more  than  he  meant  to  do.  He  felt  rather 
constrained  when  he  next  saw  Miss  Carlyon, 
but  he  soon  managed  to  convince  himself 
again  that  he  was  doing  nothing  wrong,  and 
that  it  need  make  no  possible  difference  in 
his  relations  with  her. 

He  only  counted  time  now  by  his  meetings 
with  her,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  spring  days  were  beginning  to  lengthen, 
and  that  summer  would  soon  be  at  hand ; 
he  had  been  down  once  to  see  Mr.  Sinclair 
since  their  first  meeting,  but  he  had  been 
occupied  and  the  visit  was  a  short  one.  The 
only  visible  change  that  his  brief  East-End 
experience  had  made  in  him  was  the  fact 
that  he  now  threw  himself  heartily  into  all 
the  details  of  Lord  Claremont's  work ;  but 
deep  down  in  his  heart  lay  an  impression  that 
could  not  be  quite  got  rid  of ;  he  could  not 
forget  the  glimpse  that  he  had  had  belo^\' 
the  surface  of  the  great  city.  The  old  ques 
tion  which  had  haunted  his  boyhood  no^^■ 
came  back  to  him  in  a  diflerent  form ;  he  no 
longer  thought,  "Why  should  I  be  denie  ■ 
the  luxuries  that  others  possess  1 "  but  "Wli 


should  I  possess  all  these  good  things  while 
others  are  wretched  and  starving?" 

The  winter  had  been  a  severe  one,  and 
tales  of  poverty,  distress,  and  even  riot  were 
rife  on  every  side.  David  had  a  strange 
feeling  of  responsibility  at  times  which  he 
could  not  shake  off,  though  he  told  himself 
that  it  was  absurd.  "  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  these 
thoughts  came  into  his  mind,  but  the  feelinu 
returned  again  and  again,  and  became  stronger 
rather  than  weaker. 

"  What  do  you  think  one  ought  to  do  for 
the  poor,  Miss  Carlyon  ? "  he  asked  one  night. 
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Lady  Atherton  had  "taken  him  up,"  as 
she  expressed  it,  and  was  fond  of  having 
him  in  her  drawing-rooms,  and  though  David 
was  generally  very  independent  towards  such 
people,  he  submitted  to  it  gladly  in  the 
present  case  because  it  brought  him  into 
close  contact  with  Dora. 

"  I  suppose  one  ought  to  be  kind  to  them," 
was  her  reply. 

"  I  think  one  ought  to  work  for  them," 
said  David. 

"  Is  not  that  the  same  thing  1 " 
"What  I  mean,"  said  David,  "is  that  one 
ought  to  use  self-denial  in  trying  to  do  them 
good ;  those  who  are  rich  and  can  give  money 
easily  should  be  self-denying  enough  to  give 
it  in  the  right  way." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Francis  Carlyon, 
who  was  staying  at  the  house.  "  I  think  one 
has  done  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected 
if  one  gives  a  fellow  a  shilling.  I  never  re- 
fuse them,  for  I  really  flatter  myself  that  I 
:am  the  most  good-natured  fellow  alive." 

"I  believe  you  would  give  your  head 
away  if  you  could  get  it  off,"  said  David  a 
little  sarcastically,  "but  I  don't  call  that 
charity." 

"Why?  because  my  head,  is  worth  so 
little  ?"  asked  Francis,  with  his  usual  easy 
laugh. 

"Well,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  just 
then,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  does  harm  rather 
than  good  to  give  away  money  in  this  in- 
discriminate fashion." 

"But  what  are  you  to  say  when  a  woman 
tells  you  that  she  has  not  tasted  bread  for  a 
whole  day  1  I  was  going  to  give  a  man 
something  the  other  day,  and  pulled  out  a 
sovereign  in  mistake.  '  Why  should  a  gentle- 
man like  you  have  plenty  of  those,  while  I 
have  none  ? '  he  said.  And  for  the  life  of 
me  I  couldn't  think  why;  so  I  gave  it  to 
him." 

David  could  not  help  laughing  over  this 
characteristic  story.  "That  is  just  what  I 
complain  of  in  you,"  he  said.  "  No  doubt 
the  man  spent  the  sovereign  in  treating  all 
his  friends  to  drink ;  whereas  if  you  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  his  history  and 
all  about  him,  you  might  have  set  him  up 
;  respectably  in  life  at  very  little  more  ex- 
I  pense." 

'\  "  But  fancy  w^hat  a  bother  it  would  be  !  " 
I  cried  Francis.  "  No,  Hatton,  I'm  not  going 
'  to  make  life  a  burden  in  that  way.  I  prefer 
I  to  go  on  my  own  plan,  and,  as  I  said  before, 
'  I  flatter  myself  that  there  is  not  a  more 
generous  fellow  than  I  am  in  the  whole  of 
London." 


"Well,  I  don't  understand  all  this  fuss 
about  the  poor,"  said  Lady  Atherton,  waking 
up  from  her  after-dinner  nap.  "  There  never 
used  to  be  anything  like  it  years  ago,  and 
I'm  sure  there  were  just  as  many  poor  people 
then;  for  my  part  I  think  it  is  all  very 
absurd.  The  poor  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  I  consider  that  on  the 
whole  they  do  very  well." 

David  looked  at  Lady  Atherton's  hand- 
some dress  and  luxurious  surroundings,  and 
mentally  contrasted  them  with  some  of  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed.  "  I  think  that  the 
reason  w^hy  there  is  so  much  more  talk  about 
the  poor  now,"  he  said,  "  is  that  the  rich  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities towards  them." 

"  Young  people  talk  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense sometimes,"  said  Lady  Atherton  com- 
placently; "but  they  always  must  have  some 
rage  or  other." 

David  bit  his  lip  slightly,  but  made  no 
reply;  he  seemed  annoyed  at  Lady  Atherton's 
words,  and  Dora  looked  at  him  sympatheti- 
cally ;  their  eyes  met,  and  a  faint  flush  rose 
on  her  cheek.  David  had  noticed  it  before, 
and  a  thrill  went  through  his  veins  as  he 
began  to  hope  that  she  did  indeed  return  his 
affection.  He  did  not  think  himself  quite  in 
a  position  to  make  her  an  offer,  however,  for 
she  was  rich,  while  he  had  only  his  salary, 
which,  though  now  a  liberal  one,  was  little 
more  than  enough  for  his  own  wants.  True, 
he  wrote  a  good  deal  for  reviews  in  his  spare 
hours ;  but  this  was  a  somewhat  precarious 
means  of  existence,  and  would  hardly  justify 
him  in  speaking. 

Matters,  however,  came  to  a  crisis  almost 
without  his  intervention.  David  had  been 
secretly  wondering  for  some  time  what  he 
should  do  when  Lady  Atherton  went  out  of 
town.  He  knew  that  London  would  seem 
like  a  dismal  wilderness  to  him,  and  he  could 
not  tell  that  he  should  ever  see  Dora  again, 
for  her  plans  for  the  future  were  very  un- 
decided. 

He  asked  Francis  Carlyon  casually  one 
day  if  he  knew  whether  Lady  Atherton  w^as 
likely  to  leave  town  at  present. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Francis, 
who  never  had  a  very  correct  idea  about 
anything.  "  It's  awfully  hot,  isn't  it  1  I  ex- 
pect they  will  be  going  away  directly,  in 
fact  I  believe  I  heard  Dora  say  she  was 
going." 

A  pang  shot  through  David's  heart.  He 
had  not  expected  a  separation  so  soon  as 
this,  and  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him  with 
overwhelming  force. 
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"  Are  you  coming  to  our  place  to-night  1 " 
asked  Francis  carelessly. 

"  I  have  not  been  asked.  What  is  going 
on?" 

"  Oh,  a  concert  of  some  kind  I  believe ; 
you  know  the  sort  of  affairs  her  ladyship 
gives,  a  herd  of  people  and  not  much  to  eat. 
I  must  appear  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  so  you  had  better  come  to  keep  me 
company  ;  my  aunt  told  me  to  bring  in  a  few 
friends." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  come  in  about  half- 
past  nine,"  said  David,  who  was  all  eager- 
ness to  secure  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  Dora.  He  looked  anxiously  round  the 
room  for  her  the  moment  he  entered,  and 
was  delighted  to  see  that  she  was  standing 
close  by  the  door  of  the  conservatory  which 
opened  out  of  the  drawing-room.  He  made 
his  way  slowly  round  the  room,  speaking  to 
acquaintances  here  and  there,  and  at  last 
drew  near  to  Dora  and  waited  until  an 
opportunity  arose  for  him  to  speak.  Two 
singers  were  just  then  performing  a  duet, 
and  any  conversation  would  be  quite  as  pri- 
vate as  though  they  were  alone. 

"  Come  in  and  look  at  the  flowers,"  said 
David  ;  "this  noise  is  deafening." 

Dora  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  That  is  a  poor  compliment  to  my  aunt's 
singers,"  she  said. 

"I  dare  say  they  arc  singing  like  seraphs," 
said  David,  "but  I  want  to  talk  to  you  just 
now.  Your  brother  told  me  to-day  that  you 
are  going  away." 

"  Our  plans  are  not  quite  decided  yet,  but 
I  believe  we  shall  go  aAvay  before  very  long." 

"  And  when  shall  you  come  back  1 " 

"  That  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to  ; 
perhaps  I  may  not  come  back  at  all,  for  my 
aunt " 

Dora  stopped,  scarcely  liking  to  say  that 
she  found  living  with  her  aunt  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear ;  but  David  guessed 
what  she  had  left  unsaid.  He  had  seen  the 
tiush  on  her  face  many  a  time  when  some 
word  or  deed  of  Lady  Atherton's  offended 
her  refined  taste,  and  he  sympathised  with 
her  as  heartily  as  she  could  wish. 

"  Who  do  you  think  you  shall  go  to  ?"  he 
asked  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  thought  passed 


through  his  mind  that  they  might  be  sepa- 

I  rated  for  ever. 

I      "  I  do  not  know,  I  have  very  few  relations, 

I  none  who  care  much  about  me,  and  Francis 

'  is  so  yoimg." 

"  And  so  foolish,*'"  David  felt  inclined  to 
add,  but  he  refrained  and  only  looked  at 
Doi-a's  sad  and  beautifid  face  with  a  longing 

^  at  his  heart  that  he  could  lay  down  his  hfe 
for  her. 

j  "  The  music  is  nearl}-  over,"  she  said  sud- 
denly.    "We  must  go  back."      She  heaved 

I  a  weary  sigh  as  she  turned  towards  the 
dazzling  room  from  the  cool  shade  in  which 
they  were  standing,  and  the  thought  shot 
through  David's  mind  that  his  love" for  her, 

'  though  it  took  her  away  from  the  gay  world 
to  which  she  belonged,  might  yet  afford  he^ 
a  calm  shelter  from  the  burden  and  heat  of 
life. 

It  was  but  a  poetic  fancy,  but  it  decided 
David's  fate  ;  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said 
in  an  agitated  tone,  "  Dora,  there  is  one  who 

:  loves  you." 

:  She  started  and  looked  up  in  his  face,  as 
though  hardly  understanding  what  he  had 
said ;  but  the  expression  she  read  there  left 
her  no  room  for  doubt.  She  stood  silent  for 
a  few  moments,  and  David  felt  as  though  the 
fate  of  the  whole  world  were  tremblinir  in 

o 

the  balance ;  the  music  ceased  suddenly,  and 
whispering,  "  Come  to  me  to-morrow,"  she 
glided  away  and  passed  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

David  remained  among  the  flowers,  far  too 
excited  to  go  back  to  every-day  life  again, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  he  slipped  out  of 
the  house  and  tried  to  Avalk  off  his  agitation 
in  the  open  air.  He  had  no  doubt  now 
i  what  his  answer  Avould  be,  and  yet  until  he 
i  heard  it  in  so  many  words  he  could  not  be 
satisfied. 

"I  can  haidly  believe  that  you  love  me," 
he  said,  when  at  last  he  stood  beside  her, 
holding  her  hands  in  his  own ;  "  but  I  will 
give  my  life  to  make  you  happy." 

That  hour  was  an  enchanted  one  to  David ; 

he  could  never  tell  what  passed  in  it,  and 

I  when  he  left  the  house   at  last  the  world 


seemed  all  transfigured  in  a  haze  of  golden 
light. 


i 


EVENING  HYMN. 

'}^IIEN  all  the  trouUed  day  is  pad, 

The  quiet  chamber  gained  at  last 
And  conscience,  slumbering  befi/re, 
Awakens  with  the  closing  door. 

We  start  to  find  how  far  away 
IFe've  vxmdered  from  our  God  all  day, 
And  tmrs  of  shame  and  sorrow  flow 
To  turn  mir  tritimph  into  ivoe. 


The  deep  confession  of  the  night, 
The  grat'f  id  praise  at  morning  light, 
Hoiv  vain  and  profitless  they  seem. 
Dispersed  so  soon  by  noon-day's  beam. 


Careless  from  act  to  act  ice  go, 

Nor  ever  heed,  ivhat  icell  ice  know. 

That  slighti'd  thoughts  and  icords  must  gain 

God's  deeper  love,  m'  cause  Him  pain. 
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Unfaithfid  to  our  vows  to  Him, 
With  truth  and  ^purity  groivn  dim, 
His  priceless  gift  of  words  we  waste 
JFith  sinful  aim,  or  foolish  haste. 

Cheered  by  each  "  rich  device  of  love," 
Through  mercies  undeserved  ice  move. 
Or,  wearied,  if  we  seek  repose, 
A  thousand  blessings  round  us  close  ; 

Yet  gratitude  unfruitful  lies. 
And  every  moment  as  it  flies 
Bears  this  sad  message  to  His  throne, 
*'  Our  love  isfai'  ourselves  alone" 


Ah,  deep  despondence/  thus  to  find 
Another  day  left  all  behind  ; 
And  still  no  sign  of  victory  trace, 
No  new-born  virtue's  added  grace. 

In  mute  despair  we  fear  to  meet 
The  constant  strife  and  sure  defeat ; 
Our  fainting  souls  new  strength  must  win 
To  wage  the  in/^essant  war  with  sin. 

Then  down  before  our  God  we  sink. 
Deep  of  His  wondrous  peace  we  drink. 
And  rise  refreshed  as  none  can  be 
Who  bow  not  to  the  Lord  the  knee. 

JOHN  SUTTON. 


SAEAH  MAETIN. 

By    henry   C.    EWART. 


A  LONELY  orphan  girl  trained  by  a 
-^-^  grandmother  in  a  humble  cottage  for  a 
life  of  labour  ;  a  toiling  dressmaker  working 
in  solitude  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  ; 
Sunday-school  teaching,  workhouse  visita- 
tion, years  of  mission  Avork  among  the  moral  I 
lepers  of  a  gaol;  a  long  agonizing  illness, 
followed  by  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 
Put  all  that  together,  and  ask,  does  it  seem 
like  a  picture  of  blessedness  1  No ;  it  is 
just  such  a  picture  as  the  faithless  and  un- 
believing love  to  draw  when,  like  Job's  wife 
of  old,  they  would  tempt  us  to  "  curse  God 
and  die."  Yet  this  is  an  outline  of  one  of 
the  most  blessed  lives  ever  lived  in  this 
world.  It  is  the  story  of  Sarah  Martin.  To 
her  serenity,  and  peace,  and  joy,  every  letter 
of  hers  and  every  line  of  her  diary  testifies. 
She  writes  of  her  work  among  the  outcasts 
of  society  as  a  poet,  or  painter,  or  sculptor 
speaks  of  the  glory  of  his  art.  Her  cheerful- 
ness brought  moral  sunshine  and  spiritual 
hope  into  the  gloom  of  a  prison.  She 
counted  her  vocation  as  a  priceless  divine 
favour,  as  an  honour  so  great  that  she  could 
not  cease  wondering  how  it  ever  came  to 
be  conferred  upon  her.  Referring  to  the 
miracles  of  grace  that  delighted  her  in  her 
ministry  among  imprisoned  burglars,  pick- 
pockets and  vile  women,  and  to  her  assur- 
ance that  she  was  watching  God  at  work, 
she  writes :  "In  my  own  mind,  as  expressive 
of  my  pleasing  office  at  the  gaol,  I  have 
called  myself  '  an  observer,'  and  I  seemed  in 
the  happy  presence  of  God  as  an  insect  bask- 
ing in  the  sunbeams,  in  the  light  of  peace, 
hope,  and  joy."  In  her  last  hours,  after  re- 
peated paroxysms  of  acute  suffering,  the  soli- 
tary nurse  who  attended  upon  her  asked  if 


she  would  like  something  read  from  the 
Bible.  On  her  responding  in  the  affirmative, 
the  nurse  asked  if  there  was  any  particular 
passage  she  desired,  but  Sarah  Martin  only 
answered,  "  Praise,  praise."  In  thinking  of 
such  a  career  we  almost  feel  like  Moses  when 
he  saw  the  bush  flaming  with  a  fierce  fire, 
but  unconsumed.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
desire  to  turn  aside  and  see  this  grand  sight, 
and  learn,  if  we  can,  how  a  life  so  obscure,  so 
toilsome,  so  poverty-stricken,  and  so  painful, 
was  yet  made  glorious,  and  noble,  and 
wealthy  beyond  all  earthly  riches. 

She  was  born  at  Caistor,  a  village  some 
three  miles  from  Yarmouth,  in  June,  1791. 
Her  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  carpenter ; 
but  the  details  of  her  family  connections  can 
hardly  now  be  recovered.  At  any  rate,  her 
parents  belonged  to  the  working  class  ;  but 
she  owed  little  to  them  except  her  birth,  and 
perhaps  her  moral  tendencies ;  for  they  died 
in  her  early  infancy.  Her  widowed  grand- 
mother on  her  mother's  side  then  took  charge 
of  her.  They  lived  together  apart  in  a  lowly 
cottage,  where  the  grandmother  carried  on 
the  handicraft  by  which  she  maintained  them 
both.  It  is  said  she  was  a  glover.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  Sarah  Martin  bears 
testimony  again  and  again  to  the  loving  and 
devoted  care  with  which  the  lonely  and  toil- 
some widow  watched  over  her  infant  charge. 
She  was  an  earnestly  religious  woman,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  that  her  grand- 
daughter should  be  inspired  by  the  same 
faith,  ^yhen  work  was  over  she  would  tell 
her  stories  from  the  Bible.  Her  narrative  of 
Christ's  wonderful  words  and  deeds  interested 
the  child  ;  but  apparently,  as  Sarah  grew 
up  into  girlhood,  and  her  childish  wonder 
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was  exhausted,  she  felt  something  of  mono- 
tony in  the  constant  repetition  of  such  re- 
citals. 

"We  are  inclined  to  assign  this  cause,  rather 
than  that  of  any  exceptional  depravity,  for 
the  "  indescribable  aversion  "  which  she  says 
she  began  to  feel  towards  the  Bible  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  Her  grandmother  ma- 
naged to  send  her  to  school,  a  luxury  which 
was  more  dilSicult  of  attainment  in  those  days 
than  in  these ;  and  though  her  education  cer- 
tainly never  extended  very  far,  she  at  least 
learned  the  delights  of  reading.  One  of  her 
schoolfellows  put  her  into  the  way  of  obtaining 
novels  from  a  cheap  circulating  library,  and 
for  two  years  she  was  absorbed  throughout 
her  leisure  hours  in  reading  with  uncommon 
.avidity  story  after  story.  But  after  that 
time  her  appetite  for  such  literature  was 
.satiated.  She  has  taken  care  to  tell  us  that 
this  was  caused  by  "  neither  care  nor  thought 
as  to  the  immoral  tendency  of  fiction."  At 
that  period  there  was  much  more  reason  for 
objection  on  this  score  to  fictitious  literature 
than  there  is  now ;  but  we  do  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  suffered  any  injury 
from  it.  Brought  up  as  she  was,  she  was 
far  too  innocent  to  understand  the  evil  allu- 
sions that  were  too  common  in  the  novels  of 
that  day. 

But  if  she  was  sickened  of  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, her  appetite  for  literature  was  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened.  She  turned 
to  Shakespeare  "with  ardent  eagerness."  She 
was  attracted  also  by  other  dramatic  authors. 
She  obtained  Addison's  Spedatm' ;  she  read 
the  Guardian  and  other  high-class  periodic 
literature  of  a  bygone  day.  It  is  obvious 
from  all  this,  which  she  records  in  her  auto- 
biography, that  she  must  have  possessed  in- 
tellect of  an  uncommon  order.  There  are 
very  few  girls  brought  up  as  she  was,  who, 
without  any  incitement  or  influence  from  in- 
tellectual surroundings,  would  be  naturally 
drawn  to  literature  like  Shakespeare  and 
Addison.  But  after  all  it  was  very  little 
time  she  could  obtain  for  such  studies.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  sent  to  a  dress- 
maker ;  and  when  she  was  fifteen  she  began 
to  practise  the  craft  on  her  own  account. 
She  had,  of  course,  to  work  with  her  needle 
very  long  hours  every  day ;  but  every  moment 
of  relaxation  was  still  given  to  books.  "For 
self -gratification  alone,"  she  remorsefully 
adds;  such  self-gratification,  however,  will 
scarcely  in  these  times  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  reproach.  "  Johnson  and  the  British 
Poets"  were  eagerly  studied;  but  she  re- 
membered painfully  afterwards  that  during 


these  years  she  continued  to  hate  the  sight 
of  the  Bible. 

There  were  in  the  cottage  two  Bibles  that 
had  belonged  to  her  mother.  These  she  hid 
away  that  she  might  not  be  annoyed  by  the 
sight  of  them.  According  to  her  own  ex- 
planation, her  motive  was  the  idea  that 
"  should  the  Bible  after  all  prove  to  be  true, 
the  less  she  knew  of  it  the  better  it  would  be 
for  her."  It  is  evident  from  these  words  that, 
young  as  she  was,  her  mind  was  troubled 
with  speculations  adverse  to  revelation.  In- 
deed, she  tells  us  that  about  this  time,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  was  a  sceptic.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, was  of  an  opposite  mood.  It  seems 
tolerably  certain — though  this  Sarah  Martin 
does  not  tell  us — that  the  old  gentleman  and 
his  wife  found  something  very  attractive  in  the 
young  work-girl  who,  without  any  tutor,  had 
mastered  a  considerable  range  of  English 
literature.  She  does  not  tell  us  whether  she 
was  in  the  habit  still  of  accompanying  her 
grandmother  to  any  place  of  worship.  We 
imagine  the  truth  to  be  that  she  went  as  little 
as  she  could  help. 

But  in  1809,  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
old,  a  change  began  to  come  over  her.  One 
fine  summer  Sunday  she  walked  into  the 
town  of  Yarmouth,  and  without  any  parti- 
cular motive  or  aim  turned  into  a  place  of 
worship  that  stood  open.  It  is  she  herself 
who  uses  the  phrase  "  place  of  worship,"  giv- 
ing us  no  indication  whatever  of  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  it  belonged.  But  from  the 
autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Walford 
we  learn  that  it  must  have  been  the  "  New 
Meeting"  which  she  entered,  an  Indepen- 
dent Church  of  which  Mr.  Walford  was  at 
that  time  the  minister.  Except  as  a  matter 
of  personal  interest,  the  question  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  Sarah  Martin  never  became 
a  sectarian.  She  was  grateful  for  any  good 
she  could  obtain  from  all  churches  alike; 
and  when  she  afterwards  conducted  religious 
services  herself,  she  found  much  advantage 
in  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  On  the 
occasion  when  she  made  this  casual  visit  to 
"  a  place  of  worship,"  the  text  taken  by  the 
preacher  was,  "  We  persuade  men."  There 
must  have  been  something  persuasive  in  his 
utterance,  for,  though  she  does  not  tell  us 
what  he  said,  she  began  to  feel  that  "  the 
religion  of  the  Bible  was  a  grand  reality," 
and  to  suspect  that  she  had  been  very  wrong 
in  the  levity  or  indifference  with  which  she 
had  treated  it.  The  reflection  seems  not  to 
have  been  painful,  but  rather  comforting  to 
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her.  Yet  for  six  months  after  this  it  never 
occurred  to  her  to  go  and  listen  to  the  same 
preacher  again.  Still,  her  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  must  have  been  taking  a  right  direc- 
tion. She  began  to  read  the  Bible  for  her- 
self, though  she  declares  that  her  interest  in 
it  "vvas  still  intellectual  rather  than  spiritual. 
The  desire  for  light  upon  the  Bible  led  her 
to  study  a  variety  of  theological  works,  but 
whether  her  hopes  from  them  were  fulfilled 
she  does  not  plainly  tell  us.  It  was  not  until 
the  autumn  of  1810,  when  she  was  about 
nineteen  years  old,  that,  as  she  herself  phrases 
it,  she  "  entered  into  light." 

It  is  to  this  period  of  her  life  that  the 
Rev.  William  Walford  refers  in  his  auto- 
biography, published  forty  years  later. 
"When  I  first  knew  her,"  he  writes,  "she 
was,  I  imagine,  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  introduced  herself  to  me  as  one  who  had 
been  inconsiderate  and  negligent  of  religion, 
as  she  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  genuine 
Christianity.  By  some  means,  which  I  do 
not  now  remember,  she  was  induced  to  come 
to  the  New  Meeting,  where  she  heard  one 
or  more  discourses  from  me  which,  she  as- 
sured me,  had  produced  a  very  deep  impres- 
sion upon  her,  and  entirely  changed  the 
character  of  her  mind  and  conduct.*^'  She 
subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  church 
of  which  I  was  the  pastor,  and  was  most 
diligent  and  attentive  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate meetings  of  the  church.  I  found  her  to 
possess  great  energy  of  mind,  by  the  exercise 
of  which  she  very  soon  became  well  informed 
on  the  truths  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and 
ardently  disposed  to  do  any  good  that  was 
compatible  with  her  station  in  life." 

Her  ow^n  reflections  on  her  experiences  at 
this  time  are  of  very  striking  interest.  A 
common  proverb  tells  us  that  "  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  And, 
within  limits,  this  is  true  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  as  well  as  of  the  body.  There 
are  probably  no  pages  of  the  Bible  that  have 
been  more  blotted  by  the  tears  of  despairing 
doubters  than  three  chapters  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ix.  x.  xi.).  Of  the 
misapprehensions  which  have  made  them  the 
source  of  so  much  pain  this  is  not  the  place 
to  speak ;  but  to  Sarah  Martin  they  Avere 
full  of  joy  and  peace.     And  let  no  one  think 

*  On  comparing  Sarah  Martin's  recollections,  it  is  dear  that 
Mr.  Waif ord's  memory  was  rather  vaf?ue.  She  distinctly  plac«s 
an  interval  of  six  months  between  her  first  visit  to  the  New 
Meeting— if  that  teas  the  "  place  of  worship  "—and  any  subse- 
quent hearing  of  the  minister  there.  Kotwithstanding  his 
somewhat  dilatory  reference  to  her,  introduced  as  "  a  circum- 
stance of  some  interest"  before  winding  up  his  recollections  of 
Yarmouth,  it  may  be  feared  that  he  was  hardly,  even  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  fully  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  had  "  enter- 
tained an  angel  unaw£ire,3." 


that  this  was  because  she  liked  to  contrf^st 

her  favoured  lot  as  an  elect  soul  with  the 

misery  of  the  reprobate.     This  was  not  her 

feeling  at  all.     Nay,  the  very  suggestion  of 

i  it  would  have  filled  her  with  horror ;  but,  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  occurred  to  her. 

I  AVhat  she  learned  from  these  chapters  was 

'  not  any  conceit  of  her  own  importance,  but 

I  far  more  a  sense  of  her  nothingness  and  of 

;  her  absolute  dependence  on  God. 

"One  memorable  day,"  she  writes,  "the 
words,  '  it  is  not  of  him  that  uilleth  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  hut  of  God  that  shoiceth  mercy,' 
were  as  heavenly  music  to  my  heart."  What 
she  gets  out  of  those  words  is  evidently  not 
at  all  the  notion  of  divine  favouritism,  but 
of  passive  rest  in  God.  Her  experience  was 
in  fact  that  of  many  a  drowning  man,  who 
at  the  moment  when  he  ceases  to  struggle 
finds  himself  saved  by  a  strength  not  his 
own.  Those  who  have  gone  through  such 
an  adventure  know  that  there  comes  a  mo- 
ment of  strangely  contented  acquiescence  in 
death.  The  despair  that  supervenes  on  utter 
exhaustion  is  not  a  feeling  of  horror,  but  of 
passive  resignation.  The  forces  of  nature 
are  felt  to  be  resistless;  it  is  useless  to 
struggle  against  their  omnipotence ;  and  here 
is  the  end.  If  at  that  moment  a  strong  arm 
clutches  the  sinking  man,  and  without  mov- 
ing a  muscle  of  his  own  he  is  drawn  up  into 
light  and  air,  his  experience  is  very  like  that 
of  Sarah  Martin  when  she  wrote  the  last- 
quoted  words. 

The  same  feeling  of  utter  dependence  gave 
her  peace  and  assurance  as  to  her  future. 
From  her  favourite  chapters  she  learned 
"that  to  uphold  and  prosper  the  divine  life 
ill  principle  and  in  its  fruits  was  Gods  sove- 
reign prerogative,  as  exclusively  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  first  movement  of 
the  soul  from  spiritual  death  ;  and  that  in 
the  plan  of  the  salvation  of  a  sinner  accord- 
ing to  His  eternal  wisdom  and  purpose  was 
comprehended  all  she  needed  for  persevering 
advance  in  godliness  as  to  knowledge  and 
obedience."  Naturally  retiring  and  reticent 
as  she  was,  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  her 
in  the  work  she  afterwards  undertook  that 
she  was  thus  "clothed  upon  "with  an  im- 
personal courage.  Her  quiet  confidence,  her 
moral  intrepidity,  and  her  unwearying  pa- 
tience, Avere  not,  in  her  view,  her  OAvn 
qualities  at  all,  nor  in  any  degree  dependent 
on  her  own  resources.  Throughout  her  life 
and  work,  whatever  be  the  undertaking  she 
has  in  hand,  there  is  always  audible  to  a 
sympathetic  ear,  as  the  ground  tone  of  her 
"heavenly  music,"  the  refrain:  "It  is  not 
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of  him  that  willeth  nor  of  him  that  runneth, 
but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy." 

It  was  surely  worth  while  thus  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  paradox  presented  by 
her  tender  and  lowly  Calvinism  ;  for  it  con- 
tains the  secret  of  her  spiritual  power.  Nor 
is  it  only  her  career  that  is  thus  explained. 
For  though  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
mailed  warrior  of  the  Reformation  were  very 
different  in  outward  bearing,  yet  their  spi- 
ritual power  sprang  from  the  same  source. 
Very  apposite  and  true  are  the  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner  on  the  position  of 
religious  parties  at  the  outset  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. :  "  The  strength  of  the  English 
Calvinists  lay  mainly  in  the  humble  peace- 
able men  who  found  in  their  creed  a  safe- 
guard against  a  life  of  sin."  "  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  prevailing  Cal- 
vinism would  surrender  its  ground  without 
a  struggle.  It  had  done  great  things  for 
Europe.  At  a  time  when  the  individual  ten- 
dencies of  Protestantism  threatened  to  run 
riot,  it  had  given  to  men  a  consistent  creed 
and  an  unbending  moral  discipline,  which 
was  yet  Protestant  to  the  core,  as  being  built 
upon  the  idea  of  the  divine  choice  resting 
upon  the  individual  soul  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  piiest  or  ecclesiastical  society. 
Wherever  the  struggle  with  Rome  was  the 
deadliest,  it  was  under  the  banner  of  Calvin- 
ism that  the  battle  had  been  waged.  Wher- 
ever in  quiet  villages  or  in  the  lanes  of  great 
cities,  any  one  woke  up  to  the  consciousness 
that  a  harder  battle  with  sin  was  to  be  waged 
in  his  heart,  it  was  in  the  strength  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  that  he  had  equipped  himself 
for  the  contest.  Alone  with  his  God,  he 
stepped  forth  triumphantly  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
like  experience  with  himself."  " 

The  last  quoted  words  are  strikingly  ap- 
plicable to  Sarah  Martin.  For  no  sooner  did 
she  realise  the  freedom  of  faith  than  she  was 
seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  emancipate 
others.  But  in  other  respects  her  Calvinism 
was  of  a  very  different  type  from  that  de- 
scribed by  the  historian.  Her  religion  was 
a  great  burst  of  joy.  It  was  an  emotion  too 
great  to  be  sustained  in  silence.  "  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,"  she  says,  "to  open  privileges 
to  me  of  serving  my  fellow-creatures,  that  I 
might,  with  the  Bible  in  my  hand,  point 
others  to  those  fountains  of  joy  whence  my 
own  so  largely  flowed."  And  she  adds  :  "  The 
first  generous  favour  thus  conferred  on  me 

Fas  attendance  to  teach  in  a  Sunday-school." 
*  "  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  I."  By 


0  Christians  of  the  Darwinian  era  listen 
to  this!  Do  you  consider  "attendance  to 
teach  in  a  Sunday-school "  in  the  light  of  a 
"  generous  favour  conferred  "  on  you  ?  We 
fear  not.  And  you,  rising  scions  of  a  scien- 
tific generation,  who  lisp  and  sentimentalize 
about  "the  service  of  Man,"  what  do  you  find 
in  your  new  creed  or  creedlessness  that  can 
kindle  such  an  "  enthusiasm  for  humanity  " 
as  burned  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  seam- 
stress ?  Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do 
not  say  that  beautiful  emotions  can  prove 
any  theology  to  be  true.  For  in  that  case 
the  contradictory  tenets  of  George  Fox  and 
John  Howe,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Martin- 
eau,  and  Spurgeon  and  Chunder  Sen,  would 
all  be  true ;  which,  as  Euclid  would  say,  is 
absurd.  No  ;  but  there  is  truth  somewhere 
at  the  root  of  all  great,  pure,  and  unselfish 
emotion.  And  if  your  creed  or  creedless- 
ness does  not  produce  such  emotion,  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  no  root  to  feel  out  towards 
eternal  truth. 

Her  success  in  Sunday-school  teaching  was 
considerable,  if  measured  by  the  affection 
and  sympathy  of  her  scholars.  But  she  was 
called  to  rougher,  though  even  nobler  work. 
While  thus  engaged  in  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  workhouse,  Sarah  Martin  often 
passed  by  Yarmouth  gaol,  and  its  gloomy 
aspect  appealed  to  her  heart.  The  deeper 
the  need,  the  greater  the  bliss  of  meeting  it. 
But  the  gaol  was  not  so  easy  of  access 
as  the  workhouse.  Though  utterly  fearless 
when  any  specific  call  of  duty  reached  her, 
she  had  not  the  assumption  or  the  self- 
confidence  to  force  her  way  until  that  call 
was  clear. 

At  length  it  came.     In  the  middle  of  1819 
the  town  was  talking  with  horror  of  the  un- 
natural wickedness  of  a  woman  committed 
'  to  prison  for  cruelty  to  her  own  child.    Such 
cases  have  become  painfully  familiar  to  us, 
I  not  because  they  are   more  frequent    than 
I  formerly,  but  because,  thanks  to  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
the  eyes  of  justice  are  more  watchful  than 
they  used  to  be.     The  case  haunted  Sarah 
Martin.     While  others  thought  only  of  the 
guilt,  her  heart  was  wrung  by  the  misery  of 
,  the  sinner.     "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  child, 
that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
!  son  of  her  womb?     Yea,  she  may  forget." 
I  But  0  the  pity  of  it !    0  to  what  a  hell  must 
'  the  poor  creature  have  sunk !     Sarah  Martin 
I  remembered  the  eternal  Love  which  says : 
"  Yet  will  not  I  forget ;  "  and  she  felt  within 
herself  an  imperious  command  to  snatch  the 
lost  wretch  from  the  perdition  to  which  she 
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had  fallen,  and  to  make  her  conscious  of  that 
Love.  She  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  admis- 
sion to  see  the  prisoner  that,  under  the  more 
elastic  prison  regulations  of  those  times,  per- 
mission was  given  her.  The  woman  was 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  That  a 
humble  toiler  of  her  own  rank,  animated  by 
no  sectarian  zeal,  but  only  by  sisterly  pity, 
should  have  forced  her  way  into  the  prison 
to  seek  out  a  creature  loathed  by  her  kind 
as  a  poisonous  reptile,  seemed  at  first  in- 
credible. But  there  was  no  sinister  motive, 
no  contempt  in  the  meek  earnest  face  and 
pleading  voice  of  her  visitor.  The  miserable 
woman  burst  into  tears,  and  the  light  of  a 
Love  larger  than  she  in  her  evil  passions 
had  thought  possible,  began  to  dawn  upon 
her. 

But  the  light  that  Sarah  Martin  brought 
with  her  could  no  more  be  confined  to  one 
cell  than  the  sunbeam  creeping  through  a 
crevice  can  be  limited  to  the  spot  on  which 
it  falls.  She  soon  made  her  way  from  the 
women's  side  to  the  men's,  and  her  influence 
there  was  no  less  potent,  perhaps  even  more 
so.  At  that  time,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
us,  there  was  no  regular  Sunday  service  in 
the  gaol.  Her  gradual  reform  of  this  dis- 
creditable neglect  is  a  good  illustration  of  her 
natural  and  unassuming  mode  of  work.  She 
suggested  to  the  prisoners  that  those  who 
could  should  read  to  their  companions  some 
passages  from  the  Bible  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Prayers  selected  from  the  Liturgy,  and 
afterwards  hjonns,  were  added.  She  herself, 
as  she  tells  us,  "joined  their  morning 
worship  as  a  regular  hearer."  But  it  will 
readily  be  understood  how  the  ofi&ce  of 
reader  naturally  gravitated  to  her,  and  she 
became  literally  the  minister  and  pastor  of 
this  unpromising  congregation. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  her  ministry 
she  selected  published  sermons  to  read  to 
them.  Afterwards  she  wrote  her  own  dis- 
courses, and  finally  in  1837,  she  found  con- 
fidence to  address  them  freely,  and  without 
manuscript. 

Experience  soon  showed  her  that  one  of 
the  worst  curses  of  prison  life  is  idleness. 
She  turned  her  attention  therefore  to  the  \ 
provision  of  occupation,  and  naturally  began  I 
with  the  women ;  but  she  afterwards  found 
useful  work  for  the  men  as  well.  The  former 
were  chiefly  employed  in  sewing.  The  men 
made  straw  hats,  cloth  caps,  bone  spoons, 
and  seals;  they  even  trenched  on  the  in- 
dustries of  women  so  far  as  to  make  grey 
shirts  and  patchwork  quilts.  A  little  money 
was  needed  at  the  first  for  the  purchase  of 


I  materials  ;    and  a  few  friends  raised  for  her 

j  the  modest  capital  of  thirty  shillings.     Out 

of  this  small  sum,  work  to  the  value  of  .£408 

!  was  produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

'  But  the  pecuniary  benefit  they  received  was 

as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral  stimulus. 

This  was  all  the  greater  because  the  work 

was  entirely  voluntary.     In  those  days  hard 

labour  formed  no  part  of  ordinary  sentences. 

Sarah  Martin  of  course  had  no  authority  to 

;  enforce  industry,  and  her  success  was  wholly 

due,  first  to  her  powers  of  persuasion,  and 

then  to  the  substantial  benefit  she  showed  to 

be  obtainable.    By  such  means  she  was  often 

enabled  to  put  discharged  prisoners  into  the 

way  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood ;  but  her 

experience  of  many  old  stagers,  who  found 

the  prison  a  convenient  winter  resort,  often 

made  her  desire  prison  reforms  such  as  were 

beyond  the  range  of  her  influence. 

Her  religious  ministrations  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  Sunday  services.  She  considered 
nothing  accomplished  unless  she  could  get 
her  flock  to  value  the  Bible  as  she  did.  Her 
mode  of  gaining  this  end  depended  much 
more  upon  the  magnetic  attractiveness  of  her 
voice,  manner,  and  spirit,  than  on  any  skill 
in  method.  And  for  one  who  succeeded  on 
her  plan,  a  hundred  would  probably  fail. 
She  persuaded  both  men  and  women  to  learn 
texts,  which  they  repeated,  she  herself  always 
setting  the  example,  and  repeating  her  text 
first.  They  also  read  in  turn,  and  she  com- 
mented. Dissensions  were  sometimes  thus 
occasioned,  which  even  her  influence  did  not 
always  succeed  in  keeping  within  bounds. 
The  prisoners,  being  mostly  committed  for 
short  terms,  were  constantly  changing,  and 
it  was  a  long  time  before  she  had  established 
such  a  tradition  of  respect  for  her  that  new- 
comers were  amenable  to  it.  Even  so  late  as 
1838  there  was  a  sort  of  mutiny  against  her 
which  well  illustrated  both  her  tact  and  mag- 
nanimity. 

She  was  accustomed  to  teach  ^vriting 
among  other  things ;  but  in  the  year  just 
mentioned  some  prisoner  had  abused  his  pri- 
vilege for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  note  to 
the  women's  side.  By  way  of  penalty,  the 
Governor  removed  all  paper,  pens,  and  ink. 
The  next  time  Miss  Martin  came  to  the  prison 
she  found  the  men  in  a  sullen  mood.  They 
would  learn  nothing  and  listen  to  nothing. 
She  asked  what  was  the  reason  ;  and  a  man 
whom  she  distinguishes  as  F.  J.,  a  ringleader 
of  the  mutiny,  replied  that  he  wanted  to 
write  ;  that  would  do  him  some  good  ;  texts 
would  do  none ;  so  he  would  learn  no  more. 
She  appealed  to  her  one  authority,  the  Bible. 
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"As  for  that,"  said  F.  J.,  "  I  won't  believe 
a  word  of  it ;  it  is  all  nonsense ;  victuals  is 
what  I  want."  Here  a  man,  whom  she  calls 
"  B.,  a  poor  ignorant  creature,"  chimed  in. 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  victuals  is  what  we  want, 
and  not  to  be  put  in  here  for  nothing ;  we 
don't  want  religion;  we  want  victuals." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  style  of  argu- 
ment more  awkward  to  answer.  It  was  an 
indisputable  fact  that  they  did  "  want  vic- 
tuals ;"  and  "  a  poor  ignorant  creature  "  pos- 
sessed by  that  one  idea,  or  rather  feeling, 
may  well  be  impermeable  to  reason.  But 
Sarah  Martin  had  endless  resources  of  gentle 
persistency.  She  fully  admitted  the  desir- 
ability of  "victuals,"  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
her  hearers,  she  proceeded  to  argue  that  this 
their  summum  honum  was  more  dependent  on 
religion  than  they  thought.  For,  said  she, 
it  is  justice  and  industry  that  bring  plenty  ; 
but  justice  and  industry  spring  from  religion. 
Take  away  the  principles  of  religion  and  its 
fruit  must  cease,  leaving  want  and  destitu- 
tion instead  of  "  victuals."  Then  she  referred 
again  to  the  Bible  as  her  standard  of  morality, 
while  she  urged  that  F.  J.,  in  rejecting  it, 
had  none. 

"Well,  well,"  said  F.  J.,  «I  have  a  right 
to  think  as  I  like."  Then  the  gentle  Miss 
Martin  fired  up.  "  If  such  be  your  thoughts," 
she  said,  "  you  have  no  right,  viper-like,  to 
cast  forth  the  poison  on  other  people."  This 
was  hardly  like  oil  on  troubled  waters ;  and 
at  last  she  said  she  would  ask  them  one  plain 
question  :  Did  they  want  her  to  continue  to 
visit  them,  or  did  they  not  ?  She  would  not 
come  where  she  was  unwelcome.  All  but 
the  incorrigible  F.  J.  replied  that  they  cer- 
tainly did  want  her;  and  she  soon  after  de- 
parted saying  :  "  If  any  of  you  think  proper 
to  learn  more  from  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  you,  all  but  F.  J.  With  his 
views,  I  shall  not  hear  any  more  from  him." 

On  the  next  day  all  received  her  respect- 
fully, and  every  one  of  them,  except  F.  J., 
repeated  Scripture  and  read  from  the  Bible. 
But  F.  J.  sat  apart  like  a  "  boycotted  "  man, 
and  did  not  once  speak.  He  had  to  listen, 
however,  to  a  discussion  about  the  Creator, 
and  to  a  somewhat  noteworthy  declaration. 
"We  are  sure  you  desire  only  our  good," 
said  several  of  the  men,  "  and  you  seem  to 
be  happy  in  it."  "Yes,"  she  replied,  "and 
if  the  surface  of  one's  mind  be  disturbed  for 
a  moment,  my  happiness  in  the  work  is  not 
in  human  power ;  you  can  no  more  touch 
that  than  you  can  bring  the  sun  down  from 
the  sky." 

Is  there  not  something  instructive  as  well 


as  touching  in  this  ?  Surely  the  secret  of 
her  power  was  not  in  her  arguments,  but  in 
her  life.  F.  J.  might  raise  difficulties  which 
she  could  not  meet,  but  none  of  them  could 
get  over  the  luminous  fact  of  a  joy  depen- 
dent on  no  earthly  reward,  on  no  honour, 
not  even  on  success.  They  might  whittle 
away  or  misunderstand  her  logic ;  but  there 
she  was,  an  embodiment  of  the  "  joy  of  the 
Lord,"  living  and  working  amongst  them; 
and  that  they  could  not  get  over — not  even 
F.  J.  For  a  few  days  afterwards  J.  B.  fol- 
lowed Miss  Martin  to  the  gate,  and  said  he 
desired  to  speak  to  her  on  behalf  of  F.  J. 
Then,  to  her  surprise,  the  "  poor  ignorant 
creature  "  took  it  upon  him  to  reprove  her, 
and,  as  she  acknowledges,  not  altogether 
without  justice.  "F.  J.  thinks  you  were 
■wrong,"  he  said,  "  in  casting  him  off  so  hastily. 
And,  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,  I  think  so 
too."  He  told  her  also  that  F.  J.  wished  to 
retract  all  he  had  said  against  the  Bible  and 
religion  ;  but  that  he  thought  some  remarks 
made  in  her  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  had 
been  rather  too  personally  aimed  at  him. 
Without  the  slightest  appearance  of  taking 
offence,  Miss  Martin  asked  :  "Do  you  then 
frequently  think  me  personally  severe  1 " 
"We  do,"  he  replied,  "and  the  prisoners 
talk  of  it."  Miss  Martin  went  back  and  told 
F.  J.  that  she  would  receive  him  again,  for 
which  he  expressed  his  gratitude. 

Next  day  she  asked  F.  J.  to  carry  her 
Bible  for  her  to  the  gate.  On  the  way  he 
said  he  should  be  sorry  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren with  such  views  as  he  had  expressed. 
He  had  reflected,  and  felt  he  had  been  wrong. 
He  referred  to  his  wife,  and  Miss  Martin 
asked  him,  "Do  you  love  your  wife  ? "  "0 
yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  she  loves  me."  "  And 
do  you  love  your  children  ? "  "0  yes,  I  love 
my  children."  "And  were  I  or  any  one  to- 
say,  '  I  hate  your  wife ;  I  hate  your  children,' 
would  you  like  it  ? "  "  No,  indeed,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  should  not."  "  And  yet,"  rejoined 
Miss  Martin,  "  you  spoke  against  my  God ;, 
and  of  this  lovely  book  you  said,  '  It  is  all  a 
pack  of  nonsense  ;  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.' "  F.  J.  might  perhaps  with  some  justice 
have  disputed  the  analogy;  but  his  heart 
was  touched ;  and  again  it  was  not  logic  that 
did  it,  but  a  luminous  life.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  he  left  the  prison  a  reformed 
character.  He  certainly  made  a  struggle  to 
gain  an  honest  livehhood,  but  whether  he 
ultimately  succeeded  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show. 

When  she  had  been  labouring  thus  for 
twenty  years,  some  members  of  the  Town 
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Council,  recognising  the  public  value  of  her 
services,  thought  it  only  righl;  that  she  should 
receive  some  pecuniary  support.  Her  re- 
calcitrance, her  refusal,  her  pleading  against 
it  are  at  once  pathetic. and  amusing.  It  was 
not  pride,  she  said ;  her  friends  knew  that 
ehe  accepted  the  smallest  obhgation  with  as 
much  gratitude  as  a  larger  favour.  But  she 
goes  on,  "  To  try  the  experiment  which  might 
injure  the  thing  I  live  and  breathe  for,  seems 
like  applying  a  knife  to  your  child's  throat 
to  know  if  it  will  cut."  However,  her  hesi- 
tation was  peremptorily  silenced  by  the  in- 
formation that  if  she  continued  to  visit  the 
gaol  it  must  be  on  such  terms  as  the  justices 
decreed,  and  a  year's  controversy  was  ended 
by  her  compulsory  acceptance  of  a  poor  ser- 
vant's wages — viz.,  £12  a  year  ! 

Compared  with  her  earlier  experiences, 
her  last  five  years  of  prison  work  were 
halcyon  days.  Listen  to  her  own  words  when 
approaching  her  end  : — 

"  The  highest  elevation  of  desire  and  satisfaction 
that  I  could  contemplate  on  this  side  heaven  has 
been  afforded  me  during  the  past  five  years,  with  all 
my  life  devoted  to  the  prisoners.  I  have  found  it  to 
"be  an  expanding  field,  bringing  wealth,  which  the 
mind  of  an  archangel  might  fail  to  estimate.  To 
those  who  may  not  enter  into  these  views,  much  of 
what  has  been  said  may  seem  visionary,  and  they 
may  think  I  depict  my  happiness  in  too-glowing 
colours.  But  how  should  that  be,  when  my  peace 
in  its  nature  stood  as  firm  in  the  former  state  of  the 
gaol  as  it  has  remained  since,  when  that  tide  of  evil 
was  gone  by,  and  cleanliness,  order,  and  quietness 
were  enforced  P " 

But  a  deeper  peace  and  a  higher  joy  were 
near.  In  1843,  after  a  period  of  gradually 
failing  health,  she  was  seized  with  a  painful 
and  fatal  disease.  Neither  acute  pain,  how- 
ever, nor  sleepless  nights  ever  disturbed  her 
serenity.  In  one  of  the  British  Museum 
copies  of  her  memoirs  there  is  an  autograph 
pencilled  letter  gummed  into  the  book.  It 
is  addressed  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Yarmouth,  and 
so  far  as  we  are  aware  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  dated  at  "  half-past  four  o'clock, 
13th  October,  1843,"  the  day  before  she  died. 
The  faded  lines  of  the  original,  with  their 
painful  corrections  and  abbreviations  and 
lingering  postscripts,  have  an  infinite  pathos. 
We  seem  to  see  the  poor  wasted  hand  toiling 
ulong  the  page,  labouring  in  vain  to  express 
a  full  heart,  laying  down  the  pencil,  taking  it 
up  again  under  another  impulse  of  love,  and 
finally  resting  in  the  silence  of  eternal  peace. 
We  gi^'e  it  entire  : — 


*'  Friday  Morning,  |  past  4  o'clock, 
"  13^  October,  1843. 
"  Dear  Sir,— 

"As  I  write  lying,  excuse  the  pencil.  I  cannot 
hold  a  pen.  When  sympathy  and  benevolence  met 
me  in  your  letter — two  sovereigns  and  a  bottle  of 
brandy — they  brought  to  my  mind  most  touchingly 
those  divine  passages  in  Heb.  xiii.  5,  'He  hath  said 
I  will,'  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  Ps.  xxxiv.  9,  10.  From  your 
bounty  I  shall  pay  a  quarter's  rent,  procure  a  stone 
of  coals,  and  retain  a  supply  for  the  payment  of 
other  incidental  needs  which  I  minutely  mention, 
aware  that  it  will  give  you  pleasure. 

* '  I  have  greatly  valued  the  kind  attentions  and 
visits  of  dear  respected  and  beloved  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Turner.  My  poor  prayers  are  daily  ascending 
through  the  '  One  Mediator '  to  the  everlasting  God 
and  Father,  in  behalf  of  those  I  most  love — among 
which  your  family  are  distinctly  named  :  nor  can  it 
be  in  vain.     See  John  xiv.  13,  14. 

"After  Mrs.  and  Miss  Turner's  departure,  six  or 
eight  hours  of  pain  soon  stole  over  me,  as  is  frequent 
at  that  time,  absorbing  my  poor  mind  awhile  as  well 
as  body.     It  was  relieved,  and  in  the  mom  followed  ; 
by  sweet  sleep,  even  as  '  He  giveth  His  beloved  | 
sleep ;  '  and  in  the  recollection  of  Mrs.  T.'s  visit  and  | 
the  day  before,  my  thoughts  turned  on  the  ministry  \ 
of  angels  as  is  exprest  in  Heb.  i.  14,  of  which  also  ; 
examples  are  given  in  Elijah,  1  Kings  xix.  5,  and 
other  instances — magnificent  subject  indeed.     Yet  is  • 
there  a  sweetness  and  applicability  in  human  Chris- 
tian sympathy  which  meets  me  where  the  other  fails. 
Their  sympathies,  their  tears,  their  prayers,   their  [ 
words  of  exhortation  and  comfort,  and  reading  the 
Book  of  God,  I  find  it  to  be   'the  gift  of  God,'  and 
sacred  to  the  saints  alone.     Hence  the  remembrance 
of  their  visits  are  very  precious.     May  you,  dear  sir, 
richly  realise  the  value  and  power  of  the  faith  of  the  • 
everlasting    Gospel  of  a  once  crucified,  but    now 
glorified  Saviour.     In  Him  may  you  live,  in  Him  ■ 
may  you  depart,  and  in  the  words  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  done  in  His  name,  take  this  heart-sup-  ■ 
porting   acknowledgment   of  your  bounty  to   me: 
'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one,'  &c.,  Matt.  xxv.  40.  ■ 
With  deep  gratitude  and  respect  to  you,  and  to  Mrs.  j 
and  Miss  T.,  I  am,  dear  sir,  entirely  yours, 

*'S.  Martin. 

"Pity  a  poor  invalid,  and  excuse  my  having 
written  so  much . 

<'  P.S. — Another  important  thought  as  to  the 
ministration  of  saints.  I  feel  constantly  the  privi- 
lege open  to  me,  and  avail  myself  of  it,  to  pray  to 
the  Father  of  Mercies  that  it  may,  by  His  wisdom, 
be  ordered  for  His  equal  glory  and  equal  benefit  and 
good  to  my  dear  friends.  That  He  may  spare  them 
and  conduct  them  from  hence  to  their  heavenly 
home  with  much  Jess  of  bodily  sufftring  than  h;i5  bctu 
needful  for  me  ;  but  that,  if  in  any  instance  it  must 
bo  so,  their  consolation  and  support  may  be  most  ; 
abundant,  and  the  suftbrings  short.  Is  not  this  a 
high  privilege  confined  to  the  ministry  of  saints,  and 
to  the  receiver  of  the  benefit  r  " 


It  would  be  profane  to  add  anything.  Let 
us  reverently  bless  God  for  such  sweet  and 
holy  lives. 
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By  WILLIAM  C.  PRESTON. 

SHELLEY,  in  one  of  his  letters  from 
Italy,  enthusiastically  writes,  "I  could 
address,  with  respect  to  Naples,  the  words  of 
Polypheme  in  Theocritus,  to  all  the  friends 
I  wish  to  see,  and  you  especially  :  '  Come, 
0  Galatea,  and  having  come,  forget,  as  do  I, 
now  sitting  here,  to  return  home.' "  But 
then  Shelley  was  a  poet,  the  chords  of  whose 
nature  were  always  touched  into  finest  music 
by  the  sight  of  beautiful  objects;  and  England, 
just  then,  was  not  perhaps  in  his  case  the 
most  attractive  spot  on  earth.  How  about 
ordinary  people  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
not  so  poetical,  and  who  would,  on  the  other, 
become  blind  to  all  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  foreign  lands  if,  as  they  gazed  upon  it, 
they  should  suddenly  hear  in  the  distance 
the  strains  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home?"  Would 
they  be  likely  to  imitate  the  language  of 
Shelley?  Perhaps  not;  yet  the  charm  of 
the  prospect  which  inspired  him  might  well 
make  any  of  us  forget  to  return  home,  even 
though  the  loved  old  melody  were  all  the 
while  sounding  in  our  ears. 

To  take  in,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  as 
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you  enter  the  Bay  of  Naples,  the  sweep 
of  that  "  splendid  watery  amphitheatre" 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  behold 
the  fairest  sight  that  earth  can  show. 
Fringing  the  floor  of  liquid  amethyst 
are  the  white  buildings  and  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  coast ;  behind  rise  the  purple 
hills  and  the  "thousand  distant  beauties 
of  the  Bay ; "  and  over  all,  that  wonder- 
ful sky  like  a  roof  of  stainless  sapphire 
— the  glory  of  the  sunshine  softened  by 
a  purple  haze  which  imparts  a  dreamy 
charm  of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  the  whole 
scene.     If  any  one  can  look  upon  that  love- 
liness without  being  beguiled  into  a  momen- 
tary f  orgetf  ulness  even  of  home — well,  he  had 
better  stay  at  home,  for  though  he  might 
wander  the  wide  world  over,  he  would  find 
nothing  capable  of  moving  his  sluggish  soul. 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  select  one  out  of 
all  the  "  succession  of  delights  "  which  go  to 
make  up  this  matchless  picture  as  more  in- 
teresting than  any  of  the  rest,  yet  those  who 
best  know  the  attractions  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples will  scarcely  blame  me  for  saying  that 
in  many  respects  Capri  is  its  crowning  fea- 
ture.    This  will   not  perhaps  be   apparent 
when  the  island  is  first  sighted,  for  it  strikes 
one  as  a  mere  wild  and  rugged  mass  of  rock 
looking  down,  stern  and  forbidding,  upon 
the  serene  blue  of  the  sea,  out  of  which  it  so 
abruptly  rises.     And  indeed,  physically,  it 
is  little  more  than  a  block  of  limestone  which 
has  been  broken  off  by  some  natural  convul- 
sion from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento.  Still, 
even  seen  from  afar,  it  is  a  sublimely  pic- 
turesque object,  with  its  clifF-wall  of  sheer 
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rock  rising  at  one  end  to  the  height  of  more 
than  1,900  feet,  and  quite  half  that  height 
at  the  other.  Coming  nearer,  we  find  that 
the  sternness  of  these  frowning  cHfFs  is  soft- 
ened by  touches  of  vegetation  not  suspected 
in  the  distance.  From  base  to  summit  the 
cactus  chngs  to  the  bare  rock  front,  and 
from  innumerable  crannies  and  crevices 
springs  the  mj^rtle  with  its  rich  dark  foliage. 
The  nearer  we  approach,  the  more  powerful 
grows  the  attraction  of  this  island  rock,  and 
such  disclosures  of  beauty  await  those  who 
care  to  make  its  closer  acquaintance  as  must 
constrain  the  admission  that,  amongst  islands, 
this  is  a  gem  of  gems.  "I  hardly  wonder," 
wrote  the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  who,  when 
busy  with  his 
great  work, 
and  bravely 
struggling 
with  the 
malady 


that  was  consuming  his  life,  ofttimes  here 
found  rest  and  health,  "  I  hardly  wonder 
at  the  love  of  artists  for  Capri,  for  of  all  the 
winter  resorts  of  the  south,  Capri  is  bej'ond 
question  the  most  beautiful.  .  .  .  The  same 
forces  which  severed  it  from  the  Continent 
have  given  it  a  grandeur  and  variety  of 
scenery  which  contrast  in  a  strangely  pictur- 
esque way  with  the  narrowness  of  its  bounds." 
The  rock  rises  into  two  distinct  peaks  or 
plateaus,  with  a  little  valley  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  between.  The  highest  and 
largest  of  these  plateaus  is  Monte  Solaro  on 
the  west,  1,980  feet  high.  The  town  of 
Capri  is  built  on  a  shelving  rock  at  the  base 
of  the  eastern  peak,  and  guarded  by  walls, 

gates,andadraAv- 
bridge.      Hun- 
dreds    of     feet 
above  it,  on  the 
western  rock,  is 
the  little  town  of 
Anacapri.      For 
ages     the     only 
means  of  commu- 
nication between 
the  two  were  the 
famous  "Steps  of 
Anacapri,"      a 
flight  of  535  rude 
steps,  cut  out  of 
the    solid    rock. 
These  have  now 
been  replaced  by 
a   winding    road 
driven  along  the 
face  of   the 
cliff,     and 
looking,    in 
the  distance, 
like  loops  of 
ribbon  flung 
carelessly 
upon     it. 
There     are 
only     two 
safe     land- 
ing-places in 
the     island, 
one  at  Capri 
and     the 
other  not  far 
away;  the  for- 
mer is  the    one 
usually  selected,  and 
the   steep  ascent  from 
the  landing-place  is  gene- 
rally made  in  the  saddle,  un- 
less  indeed  the  visitor  feels 
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that  he  has  a  large  stock  of 
superfluous    energy    to    draw 
upon.     As  he  proceeds  up  the 
slope  he  begins  for  the   first 
time  to   apprehend  what  the 
wonder  of    this    Kttle    island 
really  is.     Never  was  so  much 
beauty,  and  that  of  so  varied 
a  kind,  packed  into  so  small 
a  space.      At  the  outset  the 
weird  boldness  of  the  scenery 
impresses     him.       The    steep 
cliffs,  rising  on   each  side  of 
the    central  vallej^,    crowned 
here  by  the  Saracenic  domes 
of  the  church  of  Anacapri,  and 
here  a  thousand  feet  above,  by 
the  white  hermitage  of  Monte 
Solaro;  the  great  conical  Tors, 
Tuoro  Grande,  and  Tuoro  Pic- 
colo; the  rock  of  Castiglione, 
with    its    medieval  towers — 
these  and  such-like  awe-inspir- 
ing  features    for  a   time   fill 
the   imagination.     But  as   he 
wanders  on  he  finds  that  they 
are  but  a  small  part   of   the 
attractions  of  Capri.    "  Among 
the    broken    heights    to    the 
oast,"  says  Mr.  Green,  "or  in 
the  two  central  valleys,  there 
are  scores  of    different  walks 
and  a  hundred  different  nooks, 
and  each  walk  and  nook  has 
its   own    independent    charm. 
Steeps  clothed  from  top  to  bot- 
tom in  the  thick  greenery  of 
the  lemon  and  orange ;    sud- 
den breaks,  like  that  of  Mitro- 
mania,  where  a  blue  strip  of 
sea  seems   to    have   been   cunningly  let  in 
among  the  rocks;  backgrounds  of  tumbled 
limestone ;  slopes,  dusky  grey  with  wild  cac- 
tus; thickets  of  delightful  greenery,  where 
one  lies  hidden  in  the  dense  scrub  of  myrtle 
and  arbutus;  olive-yards  creeping  thriftily 
up   the   hill-sides   and  over   the   clifis   and 
down    every   slope,    and   into   every    rock- 
comer  where  the   Caprese   peasant- farmer 
can  find  a  footing ;  homesteads  of  greystone 
with   low-domed  Oriental   roofs,  on   which 
women   sit    spinning,    their    figures   etched 
out   against    the   sky;    gardens  where   the 
writhed   thick  trees  stand   barely,    waiting 
for    the   foliage   of   spring ;    nooks    amidst 
broken  boulders,  and  vast  fingers  of   rock 
with  the  dark  mass  of  the  carouba  flinging 
its  shade  from  them;  heights    from  which 
one  looks  suddenly  northward  and   south- 
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ward  over  a  hundred  miles  of  sea — this  is 
Capri." 

What  can  the  most  exacting  want  in  the 
way  of  natural  beauty  and  variety  more  than 
is  suggested  by  this  vivid  description  1  Yet 
even  Mr.  Green's  graphic  pen  fails  to  do 
more  than  give  the  faintest  hint  of  the  charm 
of  Capri.  Its  inhabitants  are  as  interesting 
and  picturesque  as  the  scenery  amidst  which 
they  live.  Artists  love  to  paint  them  because 
of  the  Greek  type  of  face  and  figure  which 
they  illustrate — the  girl  who  greets  one  with 
her  grave  quiet  smile  as  she  passes  on  her 
way  from  the  spring  or  the  olive-yard ;  the 
women  as  they  sit  at  their  spinning-wheel;  the 
chubby  dark-eyed  children  at  their  play;  the 
lithe  young  fisherman  as  he  stands  in  his 
boat  against  the  purple  background  of  the 
sea ;  or  the  sailors  as  they  lounge  in  groups 
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upon  the  beach.  They  are  a  simple  and 
friendly  people,  very  religious  in  their  way, 
and  conspicuously  industrious  and  contented. 
Every  inch  of  ground  that  can  be  reclaimed 
from  the  rock  they  make  productive  by 
diligent  cultivation,  and  compel  a  harvest  of 
grapes  and  olives  where  a  less  resolutely 
self-reliant  people  would  never  dream  of  pro- 
ducing anything.  Twice  a  year  they  gather 
a  harvest  of  a  different  kind.  When  the 
quails  alight  here  on  their  migration  to  and 
from  Africa  in  May  and  December  the 
Caprese  are  busy  with  their  nets,  and  capture 
immense  numbers,  which  they  export  to 
various  European  markets ;  and  so  consider- 


able  is  the  revenue  derived  from  these  de- 
licious birds  that  the  bishop  of  the  island 
was  formerly  known  as  "the  Bishop  of 
Quails,"  in  allusion  to  the  principal  source  of 
his  income.  Some  two  hundred  of  the  younger 
sailors  spend  the  summer  months  in  coral- 
fishing  upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 
In  one  way  or  other  the  six  thousand  people 
who  inhabit  this  beautiful  island  manage  to 
secure  a  fair  subsistence.  They  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  mostly  poor,  but  they  are  well 
content,  and  upon  the  whole  are  doubtless 
much  happier  than  many  of  their  richer 
neighbours.  They  make  the  best  of  their 
circumstances,  and  do  not  complain. 

It    is    not    only    above- 
ground  that  Capri  is  rich  in 
natural  wonders.    Even  if  it 
were  only  a  bleak  and  barren 
rock  its  grottoes  and  caverns 
would  be  worth  going  all  the 
way  to    see,    notably    the 
Grotta  Bianca,  the   Grotto 
of  Mithras,  I  Faraglioni,  and 
the  Grotta  Verde.     But  its 
crowning    wonder     is    the 
Grotta    Azzura,     or    Blue 
Grotto,  famous  throughout 
the    world,    and    probably 
without  a  parallel.     Let  the 
visitor  select   a  day  when 
the    sea    is    calm   and  the 
tide     is    low  —  in     stormy 
weather  and    at   high   tide 
the  cavern  is  inaccessible — 
and  take  a  boat  at  the  land- 
ing-place ;  thence  for  a  lira 
and  a  half  he  may  speedily 
be   transported    into   fairy- 
land. Hewill  be  rowed  round 
to  a  point  where  at  first 
he  w411  discern  nothing 
but  perpendicular  cliffs. 
Presently,  however,  the 
boatman  brings  him  up 
to  a  small  dark  aperture 
about    three  feet  high. 
This  is  the  entrance  to 
what  was  long  known  as 
the  Witches'  Cave.    The 
most     daring    did    not 
venture  to  penetrate  the 
opening ;   but  at  length, 
as  the  story  goes,  two  Ger- 
man artists  determined  to  swim 
into  it,  and  thus  they  discovered 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  place 
which  now  all  strangers  visit   as  the 
Blue  Grotto.     To  enter,  the  occupants  of 
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the  boat  must  stretch  themselves  along  and 
guide  it  with  their  hands,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  they  will  glide  through  the  darkness 
into  a  marvellous  cavern,  165  feet  long  by 
100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  high.  At  first 
the  visitor  is  blinded  by  the  intense  radiance 
which  fills  every  part  of  the  grotto,  but  as 
he  gradually  becomes  accustomed  to  it  he  is 
transported  by  the  magnificence  around  him ; 
he  appears  to  have  passed  into  some  palace 
of  enchantment  set  with  silver  and  precious 
stones. 

The  finest  description  of  this  grotto  that  I 
have  met  with  is  that  which  occurs  in  the 


last  chapter  of  Hans  Andersen's  "  Improvi- 
satore,"  which  my  readers  will  thank  me  for 
quoting.  "  In  hardly  more  than  a  moment 
we  were  in  an  immensely  large  vault,  where 
all  gleamed  like  the  ether.  The  water  below 
was  like  a  blue  burning  fire,  which  lighted 
up  the  whole.  All  around  was  closed  ;  but 
below  the  water  the  little  opening  by  which 
we  had  entered  prolonged  itself  almost  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  forty  fathoms  in 
depth  and  expanded  itself  to  about  the  same 
width.  By  this  means  the  strong  sunshine 
outside  threw  a  light  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Grotto,  and,  streaming  in  now  like  a  fire 
through  the  blue  water,  seemed  to  change  it 
into  burning  spirit.  Everything  gave  back 
the  reflection  of  this  ;  the  rocky  arch,  all 
seemed  as  if  formed  of  consolidated  air  and 
to  dissolve  away  into  it.  The 
water-drops  which  w^ere  thrown 
up  by  the  motion  of  the  oars 
dropped  red,  as  if  they  had  been 
fresh  rose-leaves.  .  .  .  The  little 
opening  to  the  cave,  which  had 
shone  like  a  clear  star,  was  now 
darkened  for  a  moment,  and  then 
other  boats  seemed  to  ascend  as 
if  from  the  deep.  They  came  into 
the  cave.  All 
was  contempla- 
tion and  devo- 
tion. The  Pro- 
testant as  well 
as  the  Catholic 
felt  here  that 
miracles  still  ex- 
ist." 

Strange  as  this 
description  is,  it 
is  acknowledged 
to  be  far  less 
strange  than  the 
scene  which  is 
sketched  ;  the 
deep  blue 
turns  the 
into  turquoise 
and  emerald ;  the 
oars  as  they  rest 
in  the  water  seem 
covered  with 
frosted  silver.  If 
the  visitor  wishes 
it,  the  boatman 
will  plunge  into 
the  water  for  a 
silver  lira,  and  he 
then  appears  to 
be    "  encased   in 
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armour  more  gorgeous  than  ever  kingly 
Crusader  wore ; "  and  if  a  stone  be 
thrown  in  the  myriad  tiny  bubbles 
that  are  created  flash  out  in  a  brilliant 
shower  like  blue  theatrical  fire. 

The  historical  and  archaeological  in 
terest  of  Capri  is  even 
e;reater  than  that  which 
attaches  to  it  as  a  resort 
for  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  the  beautiful. 
It  is  a  perfect  treasure- 
house  of  Eoman  remains, 
and  to  this  circumstance 
doubtless  owes  its  fame  to- 
day more  than  to  its  won- 
derful natural  attractions. 
According  to  Virgil  and 
Tacitus  it  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Telaboes  ; 
it  afterwards  became  a 
naval  station  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Greeks 
of  Neapolis.  From  that 
city  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Emperor  Augustus, 
who  gave  in  exchange  for 
it  the  island  of  Ischia, 
where  a  few  years  ago  oc- 
curred that  most  terrible 
earthquake  of  modern 
times.  The  Emperor  was 
no  doubt  charmed  by  the 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  the 
island,  but  superstition  had 
more  perhaps  to  do  than 
anything  else  with  the  se- 
lection of  Capri  as  the  place 
of  his  occasional  retirement 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  related  by  Suetonius 
that  when  Augustus  visited 
the  island  some  decayed 
branches  of  an  old  ilex, 
which  hung  drooping  to  the  ground,  recovered 
themselves  upon  his  arrival,  at  which  he  was 
so  delighted  that  he  at  once  effected  the 
exchange  above  referred  to. 

It  was  "the  deified  beast  Tiberius,"  as 
Charles  Dickens  terms  him,  who  first  rendered 
Capri  famous,  and  at  the  same  time  odious. 
Famous  by  the  magnificent  works  which  he 
there  carried  out  and  by  his  making,  not 
Eome,  but  this  obscure  little  island  off  the 
Campanian  coast  the  centre  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  ;  and  odious  by  reason  of 
the    cruelty    and    licentiousness    which,   if 


Tacitus  and 
Suetonius  are 
to  be  believed, 
disgraced  the 
years  of  his  retire- 
ment. 
Tiberius  was  no  doubt  led  to  select  this 
spot  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  its  access 
as  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the 
climate  and  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of 
the  prospects  which  it  affords.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  no  fewer  than  twelve  villas  named 
after  the  twelve  greater,  or  Olympian  deities, 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  some  close 
by  the  sea  and  others  in  more  elevated  situa- 
tions. The  most  famous  of  these  was  the 
Villa  Jo  vis,  built  on  the  hill  Lo  Capo,  1,510 
feet  above  the  sea.  As  this  spot  is  approached 
immense  ruins  are  every^s^here  seen,  showing 
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that  the  building  combined  the  strength  of  a 
fortress  with  the  luxury  of  a  palace.  Exca- 
vations have  revealed  mosaic  floors  and 
stucco  walls  stained  red  and  green,  with 
some  traces  of  the  designs  which  adorned 
them.  Close  by  is  shown  the  Salto  di 
Tiberio,  the  spot  where  it  is  said  the  Em- 
peror used  to  amuse  himself  by  making  those 
who  had  offended  him  leap  into  the  sea 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  There  are  also  the 
ruins  of  a  theatre,  the  ground-plan  of  which 
remains  perfect. 

The  baths  of  Tiberius  are  second  only  in 
grandeur  to  the  villa.  Half  of  an  immense 
calidaHum  still  stands,  and  the  sea-bath,  after 
1,800  years,  lies  yet  unbroken.  The  sites 
of  the  other  villas  may  in  most  cases  be 
identified,  "  some  basking  in  the  sunshine  by 
the  shore,  some  placed  in  sheltered  nooks 
where  the  cool  sea  breeze  tempered  the  sum- 
mer heat,  the  grander  ones  crowning  the 
summit  of  the  hills."  Traces  of  docks  still 
exist,  grottoes  paved  with  mosaic,  which 
marks  them  as  the  scene  of  imperial  picnics, 
terraces,  arbours,  hanging  gardens,  the  roads 
'Which  linked  the  villas  together,  the  cisterns 
and  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  water, 
buildings  for  the  slaves  of  the  household 
and  the  legionaries  who  guarded  the  shore, 
cemeteries  for  the  dead,  shrines  and  pavi- 
lions —  of  all  these  and  of  much  more 
there  are  some  relics  and  indications.  In 
fact,  to  use  Mr.  Green's  expression,  the 
whole  island  is  a  vast  Roman  wreck.  Vases, 
urns,  fragments  of  sculpture,  bas-reliefs, 
coins  and  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  every- 


where, notwithstanding  that  vast  quantities 
have  been  removed  within  the  last  few 
years  to  the  Museum  at  Naples  and  else- 
where. 

The  whole  world  may  safely  be  challenged  , 
to  produce  another  spot  containing  within  I 
the  same  limits  so  much  of  great  and  varied  ^ 
interest.  The  island  is  only  from  nine  to 
ten  miles  in  circumference ;  half  of  its  area 
is  practically  inaccessible,  yet  here  the  artist, 
the  geologist,  the  historian  and  the  archaeo- 
logist find  treasures  that  they  can  never  ex- 
haust, and  delights  of  which  they  can  never 
weary.  In  point  of  climate  Capri  sur- 
passes the  Riviera,  although  its  rough  inns, 
its  want  of  English  doctors  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  communication  with  the  main- 
land, place  it  at  a  disadvantage  with  places 
like  San  Remo  and  Mentone  as  a  health 
resort.  Those  who  desire  quiet  will  find 
it  "a  paradise  of  silence,"  "the  stillest  place 
that  the  sun  shines  on,"  yet  withal  as  far 
removed  from  dulness  as  from  distracting 
commotion;  there  are  stiff  climbs  for  the 
adventurous  and  the  athletic ;  easy  and  ex- 
quisite walks  for  the  feeble  and  the  indolent ; 
sunny  and  shad}^  nooks  for  loungers  who  pre- 
fer to  dream  or  read  amid  the  myrtles  and 
arbutus  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  spend  a  day  in  boating  about  the 
cliffs.  The  characteristic  attractions  of  many 
holiday  resorts  are  united  in  this  one  little 
island,  concerning  which  we  may  say  that 
whilst  in  particular  points  it  is  like  this  and 
that  famous  place,  it  is  yet  unlike  them  all — 
it  is  Capri. 
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II. 


WE  have  already  followed  the  sower  go- 1 
ing  forth.  Let  us  set  him  before  us 
again.  ' '  Though  he  weepeth,  "the  revised  ver- 
sion has  it.  So  then  the  successful  sower  is  a 
man  with  a  heart  in  him.  Cold  duty,  dead  for- 
mality, humdrum  routine— these  are  not 
the  servants  that  sow  the  precious  seed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  get  a  harvest.  When 
Turner  was  asked  what  he  mixed  his  colours 
with  to  get  such  effects,  he  said,  tapping  his 
forehead,  "With  brains,  sir."  If  you  ask 
the  successful  sower  what  he  dresses  his  seed 
with,  the  answer  is  heart-longings.  Heaven 
Btands  unmoved  by  all  the  assaults  of  hell  and 
its  hosts.  He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne 
laughs  at  the  defiance  of  His  foes.    The  Lord 


hath  them  in  derision.  But  there  is  one 
thing  heaven  cannot  resist.  The  pearly  gates 
fly  open  instantly  at  the  touch  of  a  broken 
heart.  When  our  own  hearts  are  breaking 
with  longing,  other  hearts  must  be  broken 
then.  Prim  Propriety  and  eas}-  gong  In- 
difterence  may  come  home  empty  handed  ; 
but  a  soul  on  fire  with  longing  cannot  fail. 
He  goeth  forth  and  weepeth.  When  a  man 
weepeth  it  usually  means  just  nothing  at  all, 
or  a  very  great  deal.  Then  is  he  either  a 
coward  or  a  conqueror,  either  fear  prevails  or 
he  has  girt  himself  with  a  desperateness 
which  can  die  sooner  than  yield.  The  diffi- 
culties are  real,  the  hindrances  are  many ; 
the  discouragements   thicken;  perils  spring 
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up  on  every  side,  but  yet  he  goeth  on.  His 
tears  are  not  his  weakness ;  they  gird  him 
for  victory. 

It  is  this  whole-hearted  determination  for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  need  and  that 
we  must  have.  Alas,  how  timid  are  we  for 
Him — we  who  can  be  bold  enough  about 
everything  else  !  How  lightly  turned  aside, 
we  whom  opposition  elsewhere  only  makes 
more  resolute  !  Do  not  think  this  fear  and 
uselessness  are  only  to  be  sighed  about,  or 
even  wept  about  only.  They  are  to  be 
prayed  about,  and  in  the  name  of  God  to  be 
got  rid  of. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  that  which  is  of  much 
importance,  the  Seed.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is  rendered  in  the  new  version — the 
seed.     There  is  but  one. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  it — this 
wondrous  power  of  the  seed  ?  I  stood  awhile 
ago  upon  the  cliffs,  and  looked  out  over  the 
great  stretch  of  ocean,  and  up  into  the  glory 
of  the  skies,  and  down  over  the  steep  preci- 
pice, here  a  sheer  wall  of  rock,  and  there  an 
outstanding  tower  as  of  some  old  castle,  and 
there  again  a  mass  of  jagged  rocks,  and  yet 
again  a  little  hollow  green  with  grasses  and 
ferns,  and  gay  with  golden  furze  and  purple 
heather.  I  began  to  think  of  the  mighty 
forces  of  nature.  The  sun  in  the  heavens 
with  its  ceaseless  pouring  forth  of  light  and 
heat,  infinite  in  its  influence  and  resistless 
energy.  I  thought  of  the  forces  of  gravita- 
tion and  electricity ;  and  then  of  the  forces 
that  were  more  manifest  about  me.  The 
wind  that  lightly  rufSed  the  sea,  and  I 
thought  of  it  in  its  rage  as  it  swept  and 
howled  and  drove  the  helpless  ships  upon 
the  rocks ;  the  forces  of  the  tides  and  the 
great  waves  that  came  arched  and  majestic 
to  the  shore  and  broke  in  thunder.  I 
thought  of  the  silent  frosts  that  gnawed 
into  the  cliffs,  the  trickling  springs  that 
loosened  and  undermined  them.  And  yet 
these  forces  and  all  of  them  put  together 
could  only  touch  the  outside  condition  of 
things.  2'hey  could  in  no  wise  cliange  the 
nature.  The  great  I'ocks  hurled  from  these 
heights  far  down  below,  and  there  dashed 
into  fragments,  are  rocks  still — caught  by  the 
restless  sea  and  ground  by  raging  storms  to 
fine  sand,  and  lightly  swept  across  the  bay — 
great  as  is  the  change,  yet  is  it  but  a  change 
of  circumstance  and  of  condition  only.  Then 
at  my  feet  there  trembled  in  the  breeze  a 
little  spray  of  purple  heather.  I  picked  it, 
and  held  it  up  and  said  within  myself,  this 
is  mightier  than  they  all.  This  little  hidden 
flower  is  greater  than  the  sun — greater  than 


winds  and  waves  and  thunders.  This  can 
take  hold  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  rain,  and  of  the  forces  about  it,  and 
transform  them  into  life,  into  beauty  and 
blessedness  and  truth.  That  is  the  power  of 
the  seed. 

The  seed  is  the  JFord  of  God,  said  the  Great 
Teacher.  About  us  are  many  forces,  social, 
political,  educational.  They  are  mighty  to 
change  the  condition  and  circumstance  of  men. 
Let  us  rejoice  in  their  might,  and  do  all  that 
in  us  lies  to  see  that  these  forces  are  lightly 
used ;  and  pray  God  that  those  who  control 
them  may  have  His  Wisdom  as  their  guide. 
Yet  these,  neither  any  one  of  them,  not  all 
of  them  put  together,  can  transform  the 
nature.  That  abides,  and  unless  you  can 
find  something  more  and  greater,  these  alone 
must  fail.  Here  is  the  transforming  power 
— the  Word  of  God  quickened  and  vitalized 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  have  a  bound- 
less faith  in  this  Word — the  great  declara- 
tion of  the  love  of  God  ;  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  these  shall  yet  turn  the 
world  from  a  wilderness  to  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  where- 
in dwelleth  righteousness.  See  how  the 
history  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  shaped 
by  this  transforming  power.  Look  at  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  a 
murderer,  changed  into  the  great  Apostle, 
and  setting  at  work  a  force  which  at  last 
overthrew  Rome  and  all  her  gods.  Look  at 
Luther,  rising  up  in  the  truth  of  the  Word, 
from  a  pining  monk  into  the  fearless  prophet, 
liberating  the  life  of  the  nations  that  now 
lead  the  world.  Look  at  John  Wesley,  the 
rigid  formalist,  away  in  Aldersgate  Street 
yonder,  ha\dng,  as  he  says,  "  a  strange 
warmth  at  my  heart  and  a  blessed  persua- 
sion wrought  into  me  that  the  Son  of  God 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  far  me,"  and  going 
forth  to  re-create  this  England  of  ours.  And 
to-day  about  us  on  every  side  are  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  do  know  the 
transforming  power  of  this  glorious  gospel 
of  the  Blessed  God,  that  it  can  take  hold  of 
the  heart  and  uplift  and  hallow  and  purify 
us,  and  turn  us  into  use  and  worth,  and 
array  us  with  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God.     The  seed  is  the  JFord  of  God. 

Yet,  again,  Let  us  look  into  the  seed-basket. 

Better  not  go  at  all  than  go  with  seed  that 
may  turn  out  to  be  weeds  and  tares.  Zeal 
and  energy  will  only  do  the  more  harm 
unless  the  seed  be  right.  To  this  let  us 
give  earnest  heed,   that  the   seed   be   good 


It  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  that 
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so  much  depended  upon  it,  to  test  some  of 
the  theories  of  the  day  by  a  practical  and 
common-sense  process  like  that  of  the  sower. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  man  who  goes  forth 
with  the  seed-basket.  "  What  are  you  sow- 
ing?" asks  one.  "Well,"  says  the  sower 
doubtfully,  "  I  am  not  quite  sure  ;  I  used  to 
think  that  it  is  wheat — they  said  so  when  I 
was  a  lad,  but  there  are  so  many  new  notions 
springing  up  now  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  it." 

"Well,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Had 
you  not  better  stay  until  you  do  know  ? " 

Then  the  sower  amiably  inclining  to  the 
latest  suggestion,  sits  down.  There  comes 
another. 

"  What  ails  you,  sir  ?  Why  sit  you 
thus?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
the  seed.    Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear  sir,"  replies  this  learned 
man,  "  you  never  can  be  quite  sure  about  it 
in  this  world.  But  really  that  does  not 
matter,  not  in  the  least,  if  you  only  mean 
right.  Everything  is  in  the  intention,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  I  mean  right  enough,"  says  the 
sower,  greatly  relieved,  and  thinking  what 
an  immensely  clever  man  this  is.  Then 
away  he  goes,  flinging  out  the  seed  as  if  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

Then  comes  the  master :  "  Ho,  there,  what 
are  you  sowing  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know,  sir,  but  I  mean 
right." 

"  What  impudence  is  this  ! "  cries  the 
master  indignantly.  "What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it  ?  Meaning  right  won't  turn 
nettle  seed  into  barley,  and  dock  seed  into 
oats,  and  thistle-down  into  wheat !  "  And 
that  master  shall  quickly  rid  himself  of  that 
sower.  Alas  !  that  it  is  only  for  the  heavenly 
Master  that  men  will  tolerate  such  sowers, 
there  where  it  is  infinitely  worse  surely,  where 
the  fields  are  immortal  souls,  and  the  seed 
with  which  men  trifle  is  a  matter  of  eternal 
import. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  such  a  sower  is  one 
who  comes  along  his  way,  strong  and  firmly 
planting  his  steps,  his  face  bright  with  hope, 
flinging  out  the  seed  that  falls  like  a  shower 
of  gold  to  the  earth.  Here  is  no  doubt ;  a 
man  this  who  knows  right  well  what  he  is 
doing  and  who  has  a  joy  in  doing  it.  Now 
across  the  fields  comes  some  dignified  in- 
truder and  bids  him  stop.  The  sower  looks 
about  him,  somewhat  resenting  the  summons, 
and  waits  until  the  new-comer  is  at  his  side. 


Then  the  intruder  begins  to  cross-question 
him. 

"  Are  you  duly  qualified  to  sow  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  am,"  saith  the  sower, 
wondering. 

"Remember  that  sowing  is  a  matter  of 
vast  importance.  Do  you  know  all  about 
the  nature  of  the  seed  ?  Do  you  understand 
the  physiology  of  its  growth  ?  and  have  you 
studied  all  that  learned  men  tell  us  about  the 
process  of  its  development  ? " 

"No,  sir;  indeed  I  don't," says  the  sower. 

"But  really,  how  can  you  sow  unless  you 
know  all  these  things  ?  How  do  you  know, 
for  instance,  that  this  is  good  seed  at  all  ?  " 

Ah  !  it  is  good  to  see  the  sower  then. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  that.  The  man's 
face  lights  up  with  a  smile.  "  Know  it,  sir  ? 
Why,  how  should  I  know  it,  but  one  way  ? 
/  have  been  feeding  upon  it  for  months  past. 
1  have  got  the  strength  of  it  in  me  now.  I 
had  my  breakfast  off"  it  this  morning  ;  as  fine 
a  bit  of  wheaten  bread  as  ever  I  wish  to  eat." 

That  is  everything.  When  a  man  has  Christ 
in  his  heart,  the  hope  of  glory;  when  his 
own  soul  is  exulting  in  the  consciousness  of 
God's  love ;  when  he  himself  is  feeding  on 
the  Word,  and  walking  in  the  strength  and 
blessedness  of  it,  then  and  then  only  is  he 
fitted  for  going  forth  with  the  seed-basket. 

Then  comes  the  promise — He  shall  doubt- 
less come  again,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 
The  sower  shall  shout  in  the  joy  of  his  har- 
vest.   He  goes  forth  in  the  dull  winter  when 
leaden  clouds  hang  overhead,  and  the  wild 
winds  moan  dismally,  and  the  rain-showers 
I  sweep  suddenly  upon  him,  and  the  dead  leaves 
j  are  swept  by  every  gust,  and  the  trees  stretch 
;  up  their  bare  black  arms  to  heaven.     But 
j  though  it  begins  thus,  it  hath  another  end- 
j  ing.     There  comes  the  happy  time  when  the 
row  of  reapers  bend  over  the  falling  corn ; 
I  when  they-  that  bind  the  sheaves  are  busy, 
'  and  others  pile  the  shocks  ;  when  the  laden 
waggons  go  homewards  with  the   precious 
burden,  and  about  the  farmsteads  are  they 
who  build  the  stacks.     Then  shall  the  sower 
come  again.     Ah,  my  brother !   it  is  good 
toiling  for  a  Master  like  ours.  He  gives  good 
wages.     He   who  went   out  with  handfuls 
shall  come   home   with   armfuls.     He   who 
scattered  seed  shall  gather  sheaves.   He  who 
went  out  with  a  basket  shall  come  with  a 
waggon-load. 

^^  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

MARK   GUY  PEARSE. 


WHAT  MADE  PAGANS  CHEISTIAKS. 


By  archdeacon  FAREAR,  D.D. 


IN  various  papers  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Christianity ; — 
its  early  pureness,  its  early  perils,  and  its 
astonishing  and  irresistible  triumph.  In  this 
concluding  paper  I  sum  up  some  of  the  im- 
pressions to  which  we  are  led  by  these  pre- 
Aious  studies. 

Let  us  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Pagan  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Such 
a  man,  if  he  was  a  man  of  serious  character, 
could  not  but  share  the  weariness,  the  satiety, 
the  disenchantment  to  which  his  heathen 
contemporaries  had  long  and  hopelessly  suc- 
cumbed. Suppose  him  then  to  enter  some 
pure  Christian  home,  like  that  of  one  of  the 
nobler  converts  to  Christianity.  Amid  all 
the  patrician  splendour  and  stateliness  which 
still  remained,  would  he  not  at  once  be  struck 
with  the  order,  the  peaceful  industry,  the 
stainless  chastity,  the  intelligent  seriousness 
of  men  who  felt  that  life  was  indeed  worth 
living  ?  Still  more  would  he  be  struck  with 
Christian  women  in  their  noble  yet  sweet 
reserve;  and  with  Christian  children  ren- 
dered sacred  by  baptism  in  the  eyes  of  their 
parents,  and  into  whose  Eden  of  innocence 
the  serpent  had  not  crept.  What  a  vision 
of  joy  and  sanctity  would  such  a  home  have 
revealed  to  him !  What  an  illustration 
would  he  there  have  seen  of  the  rich  affec- 
tions of  family  life  under  its  most  natural 
conditions,  yet  developed  into  heavenly  and 
controlling  passions  by  some  new  life  of 
which  the  secret  was  not  possessed  either  by 
himself  or  his  heathen  friends  !  Every  Chris- 
tian family  was,  in  its  ideal,  a  reproduction 
of  that  sweet  home  at  Nazareth,  and  he 
would  have  found  in  this  sect  of  Christians, 
which  was  everywhere  spoken  against,  that 
spell  of  home  affections  which  Rome,  with 
her  city  full  of  shame  and  splendour  and 
vice  and  idleness,  had  all  but  wholly  lost. 

2.  And  if  with  kindled  curiosity  he  had 
been  led  by  the  charm  of  this  Christian  home 
to  enter  some  Christian  assembly,  what  fresh 
and  strong  emotions  would  have  been  kindled 
in  his  heart !  In  a  previous  paper  I  have 
given  some  sketches  of  Christian  assemblies 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ; 
of  the  poor  Bithynians  as  Pliny  saw  them ; 
of  a  Eucharist  as  Justin  Martyr  describes  it ; 
of  a  Sunday  service  with  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage ;  of  Ambrose  in  the  basilica  at  Milan ; 
of  Basil  in  the  church  at  Csesarea ;  of  Chry- 


sostom  in  the  Cathedral  of  Constantinople. 
We  will  take  our  place  now,  with  this  young 
Roman  whom  we  have  imagined,  among 
some  simple  congregation  at  Rome.  Would 
not  the  worship  of  men  who  truly  believed 
in  the  religion  which  they  professed  have 
been  rich  to  him  in  evidential  power  1  St. 
Paul  alludes  to  it.  In  checking  the  eccen- 
tricities of  speaking  yvith.  "the  tongue,"  he 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  if  they  made  moral 
and  spiritual  exhortation  their  aim,  then,  if 
an  unbeliever  entered  their  assembly,  he 
would  be  convicted  by  all,  and  the  secrets  of 
his  heart  being  made  manifest,  he  would  fall 
down  on  his  face  and  Avorship  God,  and  re- 
port that  God  was  among  them  of  a  truth. 
Instead  of  the  hard  and  vulgar  jealousies  of 
rank,  he  would  have  noticed  among  these 
early  Christians  a  beautiful  equality  of  souls 
which  felt  that  they  were  gathered  together 
in  the  earth-annihilating  and  man-ennobling 
presence  of  God.  There  the  Roman  knight, 
in  his  white  toga  and  gold  ring,  stood  side 
by  side  with  his  slave ;  nay,  the  slave  might 
even  be  the  presbyter  or  bishop  of  his  earthly 
master.  But  whence  came  the  bright  yet 
grave  enthusiasm  on  the  countenances  of  those 
worshippers  1  How  was  it  that  in  those  eyes 
a  heavenly  happiness  seemed  to  shine  like 
the  rainbow,  even  through  the  tears  which 
some  hidden  sunlight  had  illumined  ?  What 
satisfaction  of  high  and  holy  desires  had 
wrought  so  pathetically  on  the  faces  of  these 
humble  women  and  aged  men  1  What  sense 
of  light  or  knowledge — like  the  reflection  of 
some  dawn  such  as  he  had  never  seen  on 
land  or  sea — shone  in  the  looks  of  those 
young  deacons  and  acolytes  ?  Had  they 
indeed  received  some  credible  message  from 
beyond  "  the  flaming  ramparts  of  the 
world  1 "  What  news,  what  faith  was  it 
which  had  kindled  a  hope  for  them  in  the 
very  midst  of  death  and  misery,  like  a  lamp 
in  some  sepulchral  vault?  "At  least  there 
was  a  kindling  flame  at  work  in  them,  which 
seemed  to  make  everything  else  he  had  ever 
known  comparatively  vulgar  and  mean."  " 
And  what  was  it  which  had  added  a  sort  of 
heavenly  heroism  to  the  beauty  of  those 
children,  as  with  upturned  faces  they  sang 
the  "Christe  Eleison?"  And  what  new 
poetry    of  accent,    what   new  emphasis    of 

•  «'  Marius,  the  Epicurean,"  by  W.  Pater,  It  vras  this  book 
■which  suggested  my  pai)er,  and  in  some  of  my  expressions 
there  may  be  an  echo  of  Mr.  Pater's  language  as  it  lingers  in 
my  memory. 
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heart  was  there  in  that  responsive  song  of 
the  choir  ?  It  was  a  song  through  which 
there  breathed  not  mirth  indeed,  yet  a  mar- 
vellous happiness,  as  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  some  all-subduing  experience.  Did 
they  not  seem  to  sing  not  so  much  with 
their  voices  as  with  their  hearts  ■?  Was  there 
not  among  them  "  a  profound  correction  and 
regeneration  of  the  body  by  the  spirit,"  leav- 
ing on  their  countenances  a  serenity,  an 
amiability,  a  peace  of  God,  as  though  caught 
from  some  unseen  presence  in  the  midst  of 
them  •?  And  when  the  Eucharist  began, 
when  the  worshippers  brought  to  the  holy 
table  their  oblations  of  wine  and  wheaten 
bread,  how  did  they  seem  therewith  to  offer 
and  to  consecrate  themselves  ^  How  did  the 
young  men  especially,  "  in  their  severe  and 
simple  vestures  of  pure  white,  seem  to  be 
flying  for  refuge  to  Him  whom  they  wor- 
shipped, w4th  their  youth  itself  as  a  treasure 
in  their  hands  to  be  preserved."  As  he 
heard  the  common  responses  rise  and  die 
away  like  the  sound  of  mighty  waters,  as  he 
heard  the  deep  and  solemn  Amen  at  the  end 
of  each  prayer  like  the  roll  of  distant  thun- 
der, he  would  learn  for  the  first  time  what 
prayer  was,  what  worship  meant.  Truly, 
the  young  Roman  would  say,  I  have  never 
seen  it  on  this  wise  in  our  temples  !  They 
are  mostly  empty ;  deserted  of  worshippers 
who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  their  deities ; 
the  cobweb  darkens  their  fretted  roofs; 
there  are  antique  forms  and  hollow  ceremo- 
nies, but  no  gladdening  worship,  no  moral 
exhortation,  no  intelligent  emotion  there. 
But  the  God  of  these  Christians  is  a  living 
and  eternal  God,  and  their  Saviour  not  a 
dead  but  a  living  Christ ! 

3.  Trying  perhaps  to  shake  off  these 
impressions  the  young  Roman  whom  we 
have  imagined  might  attend  some  ban- 
quet in  his  wealthy  Pagan  home.  Already 
he  would  have  begun  to  be  disenchanted. 
The  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes, 
the  pride  of  life  would  have  failed  to  satisfy 
the  yearnings  of  his  spirit.  He  would 
have  looked  with  but  little  satisfaction 
on  those  splendid  columns  of  green  and 
mottled  marble,  dug  by  forced  slave  labour 
in  the  quarries  of  Synnada  ;  on  that  embossed 
silver,  those  jewelled  cups,  those  master- 
pieces of  ancient  sculpture  torn  from  the 
ravaged  temples  of  Greece  and  Syria;  on 
those  crystal  and  myrrhine  vases  which  it 
would  be  death  to  a  cupbearer  to  break.  He 
would  look  with  pity,  and  something  of 
horror,  on  that  mass  of  wasted  and  trampled 
humanity,  the  horde  of  slaves  of  all  nations 


and  every  age  who  waited,  hungry  and  ob- 
sequious, at  the  citron  tables ;  his  soul  would 
revolt  at  the  prolonged  and  degraded  drunk- 
enness, at  the  gorgeous  and  wasteful  glut- 
tony. Perhaps  something  that  he  had  heard 
among  the  Christian  worshippers  would  make 
him  think  of  the  horrible  mendicity  and 
squalid  pauperism  which  lay  just  outside  the 
door;  but  even  if  not,  he  would  feel  that 
there  was  no  nobleness,  no  satisfaction  of 
life's  needs,  nothing  to  inspire  or  elevate, 
everything  to  degrade  and  stupefy  in  those 
weary  and  sumptuous  feasts. 

4.  Sick  of  the  world,  the  young  Pagan 
would  then  have  turned  to  those  who  had 
the  reputation  for  wisdom.  But  if  he  sought 
the  society  of  the  learned  and  the  philosophic, 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  two  car- 
dinal points  of  their  belief.  On  the  one  hand 
he  would  have  found  an  intolerable  sense  of 
the  misery  and  weariness  of  life;  on  the 
other  a  terrible  fear  of  death.  They  would 
belaud  the  possibility  of  suicide  as  a  precious 
boon,  as  a  door  of  escape  opened  by  the  gods 
from  the  curse  of  life ;  yet  death,  to  which 
they  were  fain  to  fly  for  refuge  from  miseries 
which  knew  no  other  consolation,  was  to  the 
Pagans  a  leap  in  the  dark,  a  shuddering  un- 
certainty. Here  and  there  some  thinker 
might  quote  the  bright  lines  of  Pindar  about 
the  islands  of  the  blest,  where  the  glorious 
sun  shines  equal  night  and  day,  and  the 
just  after  their  labours  repose  for  ever  ; — 
or  Homer's  description  of  the  asphodel 
meadow — 

"  Where  mortals  easiest  pass  the  careless  hour ; 
"No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower, 
But  ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind, 
Breathes  the  shriU  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 

But  another  of  less  hopeful  turn  of  mind 
would  remind  him  how  even  the  shade  of 
the  mighty  Achilles  answers  in  chilly  despair 
to  the  questioner, — 

"  Talk  not  of  reigning  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cried)  can  ease  my  doom. 
Better  by  far  laboriously  to  bear  _     ' 

A  weight  of  woes  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
Slave  to  the  meanest  hind  that  begs  his  bread, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead." 

And  then  yet  another  might  add,  Yes,  to 
die,  to  lose  the  sensible,  warm  motion,  to  be- 
come a  kneaded  clod,  to  be  blown  about 
the  viewless  air,  is  so  terrible  a  thing  that 
old  Macaenas,  the  minister  of  Augustus, 
might  well  have  been  pardoned  when,  in  his 
celebrated  song,  he  said  that  even  if  life 
meant  uttermost  disease  and  anguish — if  it 
meant  even  a  lingering  agony  upon  a  cross, 
he  would  still  rather  live  than  die  !  After 
listening  to  conversations  so  chilling  and  so 
sad,  after  finding  that  the  wisest  of  his  Pagan 
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friends  were  weary  of  life,  yet  terrified  by 
death,  would  not  a  young  Roman  have  turned 
gladly  for  relief  to  Christians  1  And  then, 
perhaps,  some  Christian  might  have  put  into 
his  hands  the  favourite  book  of  that  age — the 
^'  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  of  the  second  century — 
the  "  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ; "  and  opening  it, 
while  still  struck  with  this  double  Pagan 
despair,  alike  of  life  and  of  death,  with  what 
a  sense  of  relief  and  wonder  would  he  have 
read  such  a  passage  as  this  :  "  The  Angel  of 
Righteousness  is  delicate,  and  modest,  and 
meek,  and  quiet.  Take  from  thyself  grief, 
for  it  is  the  smoke  of  doubt  and  ill-temper. 
Grief  is  more  evil  than  all  the  spirits,  and 
is  most  dreadful  to  the  servant  of  God.  For 
as  when  good  news  comes  to  any  one  in 
grief,  he  straightway  forgetteth  his  grief,  so 
do  ye  (Christians)  forget  your  grief,  having 
received  a  renewal  of  your  spirits  through 
the  beholding  of  these  good  things.  Put  on, 
therefore,  gladness  which  hath  always  favour 
before  God,  and  is  acceptable  with  Him,  and 
delight  thyself  in  it ;  for  every  man  that  is 
glad  doeth  the  things  that  are  good,  and 
thinketh  good  thoughts,  despising  grief."  I 
wonder  (so  our  youthful  Pagan  would 
question  with  himself)  whether  this  new  wine 
of  gladness  belongs  to  this  humble  author 
personally  or  to  this  new  and  strange 
religion  ?  And,  when  he  asked  the  question, 
a  Christian  would  perhaps  take  out  his  ma- 
nuscript of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
point  him  to  the  words,  "  The  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace ; "  or  again  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Apostle,  "Rejoice  ever- 
more." "  Joy  V  the  Pagan  youth  would  say ; 
*'  but  how  can  you  have  joy  who  are  hated 
and  persecuted  and  treated  as  the  offscouring 
of  all  things  1  WTiy,  we  Pagans  are  taught 
that  you  are  all  fools  and  criminals,  an  exe- 
crable superstition,  a  nefarious  conspiracy.  I 
myself  have  joined  ere  now  with  the  multi- 
tude in  their  yell  against  you,  'Christianos 
ad  leones  V"  "  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  our 
martyrs  die  1 "  the  Christian  might  ask.  "  I 
have,"  the  youth  would  answer,  "  and  have 
been  amazed,  and  have  put  it  do^vn  to  magic 
when  I  saw  some  aged  man,  or  young  boy 
or  maiden  stand  before  the  tiger's  rushing 
spring,  or  lift  untrembling  hands  out  of  the 
flame  with  the  smile  of  heaven  upon  their 
faces.  Tell  me  the  secret  of  it."  And  the 
Christian  might  point  to  the  words  in  his 
sacred  volume  :  "We  are  troubled  on  every 
side,  but  not  distressed  ;  perplexed,  but  not 
in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken; 
cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  And  then 
would  not  the  j^outhf  ul  Roman  have  mused  in 


deep  perplexity  :  We  heathen  are  learned  and 
yet  miserable  ;  rich,  and  yet  wretched  ;  great, 
and  yet  utterly  weary  of  life  :  how  is  it  that 
these  ignorant  Eastern  barbarians,  these 
slaves  and  artisans,  these  humiliated  people 
are  sick  and  happy,  are  poor  and  happy,  are 
tormented  and  happy  ?  And  once  more  the 
Christian  might  point  him  to  yet  another 
page  in  the  Holy  Book,  "  In  much  afifliction, 
with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

5.  Amazed  at  all  this  the  young  Pagan 
might  go  to  one  of  the  few  of  higher  rank 
who  had  accepted  the  faith — to  a  young 
soldier  like  St.  Sebastian,  or  a  young 
deacon  like  St.  Lawrence,  and  say,  "My 
friend,  I  have  found  out  that  you  Chris- 
tians are  the  victims  of  calumny  and 
lies  ;  you  are  not  conspirators,  3'ou  are  not 
criminals.  I  find  among  you  all  that  I  have 
ever  known  of  best  and  sweetest  intensified 
ten  thousand  times  in  sweetness  and  loveli- 
ness. In  my  own  Pagan  society  I  find  a 
shameless  immorality  debasing  the  whole 
body,  tainting  the  whole  soul ;  among  you 
I  find  so  natural  and  high  a  charity  that  the 
mere  look  of  your  maidens  seems  to  purge 
the  air  of  pestilence.  Among  us,  even  in  our 
poets,  even  in  our  philosophers,  I  find  an  iU- 
concealed  anguish  of  heart,  a  miserable  per- 
plexity, a  vague  law  of  right  and  wrong ; 
among  you  I  hear  of  a  supreme  and  un- 
erring conscience.  In  our  temples  I  find 
meaningless  bloodshed  and  blank  hypocrisy  : 
among  you  I  see  the  very  ecstasy  of  worship. 
Among  us  I  find  raging  hatreds  and  universal 
impurity — our  very  slaves  are  enemies,  our 
homes  are  often  hell  and  our  banquets  riot, 
and  there  is  no  pity,  no  God,  no  hope ;  and 
the  few  gorge,  and  the  many  die.  And  I 
see  that  your  youths  are  pure  and  strong, 
strenuous,  and  self-restrained ;  joy  and  cou- 
rage breathe  from  their  faces  like  a  gift  from 
some  unknown  god.  And  when  our  loved 
ones  die,  all  seems  lost,  and  on  our  tombs  arc 
curses  of  impotence  and  wailings  of  despair ; 
but  you  smile  at  death,  'as  with  some 
strange  new  hope  inspiring  a  new  and  mighty 
wave  of  action.'  Oh,  give  to  me  the  secrt 
of  this  strong  purity,  of  this  exquisite  coi 
tentment,  of  this  serenity  of  satisfaction,  th; 
peace,  this  love,  this  hope  ! " 

6.  And  would  not  the  Christian  take  him 
b}^  the  hand  and  say,  "  Come  ^vith  me,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  secret?"  And  entering 
the  catacombs  with  the  Pagan,  would  he  not 
uplift  his  torch  in  those  dim  galleries,  the 
resting-place  of  innumerable  dead,  show  him 
the  rudely-sculptured  emblem  of  the  Fair 
Shepherd,  painted  ever  and  anon  upon  the 
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walls?  And  lie  would  say,  "That  is  the 
favourite  image  of  our  brotherhood;  that 
beatific  vision  is  ever  with  us ;  that  is  our 
Risen  Christ.  Ev«ry  one  of  us  can  say, 
*The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want.'  He  is  not  dead ;  He  is  living ;  He  sees 
and  hears  us  now ;  He  is  at  this  moment 
looking  with  an  eye  of  love  into  your  weary 
heart.  He  is  to  us  the  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 
He  is  the  strength  of  our  chastity  ;  the  source 
of  our  bold  and  brilliant  hopes,  sustaining  the 
weariness  of  our  toil,  supporting  the  im- 
mensity of  our  trials.  In  Him  is  the  secret 
of  our  joy,  exceeding  the  joy  of  harvest  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  tortures  and  the  bitter 
hatred,  and  the  unjust  contempt  which  your 
executidners  inflict,  and  your  writers  pour 
out  upon  us.  Our  lives  are  upborne  by  the 
two  great  wings  of  purity  and  kindness.  In 
Christ  our  Good  Shepherd  we  find  the  in- 
spiring force  of  action,  the  divine  pathos  of 
appeal.  Join  with  us.  Strive  like  us  to  obey 
this  new  commandment  that  we  should  love 
one  another.  See  in  Jesus  our  Lord  your 
Lord  also,  the  Saviour  by  revelation,  by  life, 
by  death,  and  it  will  not  be  long  ere  thou, 
too,  shalt  say,  '  With  Thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life;  in  Thy  presence  is  the  fulness  of 
joy ;  and  at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  plea- 
sures for  evermore.'" 

7.  Alas  !  as  we  think  of  all  that  Christianity 
was,  does  not  the  blush  of  shame  rise  to  our 
faces  when  we  are  reminded  of  what  it 
is  1  Doubtless  there  are  multitudes  who 
have  known  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;  to 
whom,  like  the  perfume  of  night  flowers 
has  come  that  sweet  strength,  that  union 
with  Christ,  that  conscious  presence  of  the 
Spirit  which  has  supported  in  our  trials 
and  strengthened  in  all  temptations.  To 
thousands  of  thousands  Christianity  still  is 


all  that  once  it  was — good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  a  regenerating  force,  an  undying  hope, 
an  immense  inspiration.  Yet  even  the  best 
must  often  mourn  over  their  own  cold- 
ness and  deadness.  And  again,  when  v/e  look 
at  all  the  crime,  and  degradation,  and  blas- 
phemy, and  deepened  misery,  and  fear  of 
life,  are  we  not  almost  driven  to  cry,  "  Christ 
has  come,  but  when  cometh  salvation  1 " 
Well,  but  in  our  own  hands  is  the  remedy  ! 
God's  arm  is  not  shortened.  He  shines  for 
ever  in  the  meridian,  however  dense  may  be 
the  clouds  which  we  draw  between  us  and 
Him.  It  is  we  who  fail.  It  is  we  who  are 
untrue  to  our  duties,  unmindful  of  our  pri- 
vileges. Christianity  has  been  the  blessing 
of  all  blessings,  the  life  of  their  lives  to  mil- 
lions of  happy  Christian  men  and  Christian 
women,  happy  with  a  joy  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  If  we  re- 
ceive it  into  our  hearts  it  would  be,  to  the 
very  uttermost,  everything  to  us  that  it  ever 
has  been  to  any  saint  in  all  the  world.  And  as 
for  these  terrible  cities,  for  this  dying,  perish- 
ing world  around  us,  it  is  through  our  fault, 
it  is  because  we  are  cold  and  dead,  that  the 
Gospel  seems  to  have  spent  its  force.  That 
Gospel  converted  the  heathen.  The  un- 
armed hand  of  that  Gospel  beat  down  the 
swords  of  thirty  legions.  It  placed  its 
hated  cross  on  the  banners  of  armies,  on  the 
diadems  of  emperors.  It  bowed  the  rude 
barbarians  to  do  its  will.  And  shall  it  be 
powerless  in  our  palsied  hands  1 

Awake,  0  arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  as  in 
the  days  of  old  and  in  the  ancient  times  ! 
Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  smitten  Rahab  and 
wounded  the  dragon  *?  Enable  us,  in  Thy 
strength,  first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  then  in 
the  world  around  us,  to  smite  and  slay  them 
now. 


"  SPIRITS  IN  PEISON." 

SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  the  Eev.  BENJAl^HN  WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Lord,  a  little  band  and  lowly." 

Lesson :  Matt,  xxiii.  1—15. 

Text :  "  He  was  taken  from  prison." 

IT  is   sad   that  we   need   prisons  in   the 
world.     They  are  needed  because  there 
are  cruel  and  selfish  people  in  the  world. 

We  have  prisons  in  England ;  but  none  of 
these  are  such  horrible  places  as  were  the 
prisons  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
w-here  men  were  locked  up  to  hunger  and 


to  starve  and  pine  to  death.  They  were  so 
dark  that  after  a  few  days  there  the  light  of 
a  candle  startled  and  blinded  and  pained  the 
eyes.  They  were  chill  and  damp  and  drip- 
ping as  a  tomb  and  foul  as  a  charnel-house. 
If  you  had  been  shut  up  in  one,  for  only  one 
minute,  you  would  not  have  slept  for  nights 
after  for  thinking  of  it. 

Yet  some  of  the  best  men  the  world  ever 
contained  have  been  shut  up  in  them  and 
chained  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts  or 
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demons  to  be  tormented.  Many  have  died 
there,  going  from  the  dungeons  of  earth's 
kings  and  priests  to  the  mansions  of  the  King 
of  Glory. 

The  prison  at  Jerusalem,  which  belonged 
to  the  church  there,  is  the  most  interesting  ! 
prison  the  world  has  contained,  for  it  was  : 
there  the  constables  locked  Jesus  up.  Some  | 
men  go  to  prison  w^ho  deserve  to  go,  but 
some  men  have  gone  there  who  deserved 
to  go  to  thrones  and  palaces  and  to  be  praised 
by  mankind.  They  had  a  grasp  of  truths 
which  made  them  detested  by  their  kings 
and  their  priests  ;  but  which  after  their  death 
made  them  famous,  and  those  who  had  im- 
prisoned them  contemptible,  and  made  their 
statues  grace  a  nation's  abbeys  and  public 
squares.  Thousands  of  such  good  men  had 
to  die  in  prison,  because  of  the  stupid  blun- 
dering and  selfishness  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  before  England  came  to  be  the  country 
that  it  is.  But  never  did  our  prisons  contain 
such  a  prisoner  as  Jesus.  Angels  stood 
gazing  with  wonder.  Their  King  was  there. 
He  at  whose  feet  they  fell,  embracing  and 
singing  their  one  most  beautiful  song. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  their  ways  of 
thinking  of  us  up  in  heaven  whether  we  are 
in  prison  or  out  of  it.  They  are  all  too  silly 
and  selfish — our  kings  and  priests  and  judges 
— for  their  thoughts  about  their  fellows  to 
count  for  anything.  But  though  wicked  hor- 
rible men  have  been  locked  up  in  prison — 
thieves  and  murderers — for  all  that,  God  does 
not  put  them  away  from  Him,  nor  think 
about  them  less.  They  are  not  left  in  the 
sole  charge  of  the  prison  warders  :  God  is 
with  them.  So  long  as  they  are  in  prison, 
He  is  there  too. 

He  is  with  all  prisoners — with  the  little  pri- 
soner in  the  sick-room,  with  sweet,  small 
flower-like  face — a  little  shrivelled  flower 
now.  He  watches  by  the  bed  and  never 
sleeps.  He  feels  for  the  little  invalid  till  he 
is  better,  like  a  nurse,  like  a  mother,  till  his 
little  life  is  a  free  boy's  life,  and  He  sees 
him  with  his  kite  and  hoop  and  top  again. 
He  is,  too,  with  the  imprisoned,  selfish  thief 
and  the  horrible  murderer ;  He  knew  them 
both  as  quite  innocent  babies ;  He  has 
known  them  ever  since ;  He  knows  how 
they  may  be  little  children  again.  Even 
when  they  have  to  be  treated  with  great 
severity,  God  is  still  their  friend,  and  loves 
them  so  much  as  to  count  a  visit  paid  to 
them  in  their  lonely  prison  as  a  visit  paid  to 
Himself.     God  was  there  then. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  they  got  Jesus  into 
prison.  One  day  he  was  in  Jerusalem,  where 


he  was  little  known  by  the  people  and  much 
hated  by  the  priests. 

The  friends  of  Jesus  were  chiefly  country 
folks,  for  whom  He  had  been  pleased  and  con- 
tented to  make  doors  and  ploughs.  By  these 
He  was  known  very  well,  up  and  down  all 
over  Galilee.  There  were  very  few  of  their 
synagogues  He  had  not  spoken  in,  very  few 
of  their  children  He  had  not  smiled  on. 
He  was  so  humble,  so  pure  and  kind,  that  its 
people  loved  the  sight  of  Him. 

"  I  am  only  a  Son  of  God,"  He  would 
say.  "All  noble  and  lovely  things  are  like 
Him.  You  who  have  loved  me  have  loved 
the  Father.     It  is  the  Father  who  is  in  me." 

To  be  unusually  lovable  is  to  be  unusually 
like  God. 

And  then  people  thought  that  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  they  liked  Him  to  lift 
their  babies  on  to  His  knee,  and  to  hear  His 
Sunday  messages  in  the  synagogue  which  did 
them  good.  And  the  blind  men  came  feeling 
their  way  to  Him.  And  He  would  go  to  the 
bedside  of  the  sick ;  and  would  rest  Himself 
at  evening  time  in  the  market-place  by  where 
the  children  were  at  play,  and  would  smile 
in  recognition  of  some  little  homeless  thing 
that  knew  no  friend  but  Him.  He  never 
went  to  bed  all  His  thirty  years  without 
somebody  blessing  God  that  they  had  seen 
Him  that  day. 

Well,  Jesus  was  in  Jerusalem.  Many  of 
the  country  folks  who  were  His  friends  had 
been  there  too.  But  to-day  they  have  all 
started  for  their  home  a  hundred  miles  away, 
save  a  very  few  intimate  ones,  who  had 
given  up  their  homes  to  serve  Him  and  to 
be  always  with  Him. 

They  all  had  gone  that  afternoon.  It  was 
now  night,  and  they  are  now  camping  under 
the  almost  full  moon  ten  miles  away.  And 
under  that  same  moon,  Jesus  is  lying  on  His 
face  in  a  garden  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  praying.  He  is  in  great  pain.  His 
heart  is  breaking. 

While  He  prays,  constables  come  and  take 
Him,  and  bring  Him  up  through  the  streets 
to  the  high  priests'  lock-up. 

One  of  His  friends  struck  out  at  them  and 
cut  off  one  of  their  ears  from  the  side  of  the 
head  he  w^as  aiming  to  cleave.  They  should 
not  touch  his  Master  !  But  Jesus  healed  the 
ear,  and  bid  His  friend  Peter  put  up  his  sword; 
and  Peter  did  as  He  was  bid.  I  fear  that  I 
should  not  have  been  so  good  to  my  Lord  as 
Peter  was.  I  feel  that  I  should  have  dis- 
obeyed and  slashed  away  at  the  daring 
wretches. 

But  then,  perhaps,  Peter  was  helped  when 
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in  the  moonlight  he  saw  what  expressions  of 
dismay  there  were  on  the  astonished,  con- 
fused faces  of  the  constables.  They  were 
doing  "their  duty"  as  men  have  come  to 
regard  "  duty,"  excluding  from  it  loyalty  to 
truth,  to  manhood,  to  God,  and  their  soul ; 
but  they  were  evidently  forming  private 
opinions  of  their  own,  which  were  more  like 
Peter's  than  as  constables  they  dare  to  allow 
to  get  into  their  conduct,  save,  perhaps, 
that  they  led  Jesus  gently  and  pitifully,  con- 
sidering His  strength,  and  consigned  Him  to 
the  dungeon  with  a  sigh.  And  now  that 
their  duty  was  discharged,  they  felt  very 
sad. 

They  reported  their  prisoner  to  the  night- 
duty  ofl&cer,  who  at  once  informed  the 
priests.  The  priests  had  been  waiting  about 
eager  for  the  news.  Their  faces  were  white 
with  ghastly,  revengeful  satisfaction  at  the 
words  '^  The  Nazarene  is  in  the  lock  up  and 
awaits  your  sacred  pleasure." 

They  must  get  their  way  with  Him  with 
all  haste.  If  the  country  folks  hear  of  this, 
neither  constables  nor  prison  doors  will  be 
strong  enough  to  keep  Him.  They  had 
long  wanted  to  take  Him  but  they  had  had 
to  count  with  "the  people."  They  had 
been  fierce  with  the  people,  for  they  knew 
that  the  people  were  fond  of  Him  and  would 
protect  Him.  And  even  now  they  must 
lose  no  time.  His  legions  of  friends  were  but 
ten  miles  away.  They  remember  his  scath- 
ing, indignant  words  against  them.  Now 
He  is  in  their  prison  and  they  will  have  their 
vengeance. 

It  was  an  execution  time.  Next  morning 
three  thieves  were  to  be  put  to  death.  It 
must  be  got  through,  death  and  burial,  before 
those  accursed  Gralileans  can  get  back. 
They  get  Pilate  into  his  court  and  tell  him 
that  this  man  ought  to  die. 

Standing  on  the  floor  of  the  prison  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  same  time  as  Jesus  stood  in  the 
prison  of  the  High  Priest  were  three  thieves 
under  sentence  of  death.  One  of  these  was 
a  thief  and  a  murderer  too.  But  the  priests 
like  him  better  than  Jesus.  If  there  are 
only  to  be  three  crosses  to-morrow  Jesus 
must  be  on  one  of  them.  And  Pilate  gave 
way.  So  instead  of  Barabbas,  Jesus  was 
nailed  up  there  and  died.  "  He  was  led  from 
prison,"  and  when  the  dawTi  was  breaking. 
He  was  on  the  scaffold,  a  dying  man.  It  was 
this  world's  greatest  shame  and  darkest  sin. 

Never  forget   the  fact  that  Jesus  wa5  in 

prison,  stood  in  its  cold  and  gloom;  Barabbas 

was  there  too,  but  was  led  from  it  to  the 

sunny  brightness  of  the  air,  to  freedom  and 
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home.     Jesus  was   led  from   it  to  Calvary 
that  night  to  be  executed. 

Let  us  be   thoughtful   before   we   judge 
prisoners. 

SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  when  he  left  the  sljy." 

Lesson  :  Isaiah  liii.  7—9. 

Text :  "  Spirits  in  Prison." 

Though  in  one  sense  Jesus  was  in  prison, 
in  another  sense  He  was  not  in  prison,  could 
not  be  in  prison  ;  and  because  I  want  you  to 
see  how  wonderful  a  creature  man  is  and 
you  are,  and  how  good  is  the  life  Jesus  can 
give  to  us  all,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me  while  I  tell  you  something  about  bodies 
in  prison  and  spirits  in  prison.  Men  some- 
times seem  to  be  only  body,  nothing  but 
body.  Their  bodies  are  different  from  the 
bodies  of  horses  which  drag  our  carnages, 
and  of  cows  which  we  drive  into  the  field  to 
eat  grasses  all  golden  with  buttercups  ;  yet 
different  as  they  are,  they  are  after  all  only 
bodies.  They  seem  nothing  more.  They 
eat  and  sleep  and  walk  and  work  and  are 
called  father,  brother,  master,  servant,  like 
human  beings ;  yet  do  they  seem  to  be  with- 
out that  spirit  which  makes  man,  that  noble, 
kindly,  pure,  godlike  spirit  which  was  in 
Jesus  and  made  Him  the  brother  of  man 
and  Son  of  God. 

A  man  is  like  a  tulip,  which  has  a  bulb  and 
a  flower,  and  which  seems  for  a  while  all 
bulb  and  no  flower.  Yet  can  it  pass  from 
the  brown  husky  ball  into  the  picture  we  see 
it,  when  it  lifts  up  its  wonderful  flushed  crim- 
son cup  to  the  sunny  air,  where  the  bees  go 
sleepily  murmuring  into  its  heart.  But  be- 
fore those  summer  days,  it  is  all  ugly  and  of 
no  account ;  and  it  remains  so  until  the  rain 
gets  at  it  and  the  sun,  and  thrust  themselves 
into  it,  and  baptize  it  with  their  waters  and 
fires.  Then  it  stirs  within  itself,  and  up 
comes  the  green  and  the  stalk  and  the  bud, 
and  the  glory  of  the  tulip  for  man  and 
woman  to  see.     The  flower  is  out  of  prison. 

The  crimson  pretty  thing  had  always  been 
there.  Wherever  the  bulb  had  been — in  the 
hand,  in  the  gardener's  drawer,  in  the  dark 
ground — there  that  glorious  cup-like,  red 
flower  had  been  in  the  midst  of  it.  If  it  had 
not  been  there,  neither  sun  nor  rain  nor  any- 
thing else  could  have  opened  its  prison  door 
and  set  it  free  to  the  light  of  heaven  and 
the  eyes  of  man. 

Now  what  I  want  you  to  see  is  that  you 
and  I  have  a  hidden  life  just  as  the  tulip  has. 
It  is  in  everybody — the  most  ugly  and  selfish 
and  cruel — and  is  beautiful.  And  as  the  tulip 
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needs  to  have  the  free  rain  and  h'ght  and 
breath  of  heaven  upon  it,  so  it  needs  to  be  bap- 
tized mth  the  water  and  with  the  fiie  of  love 
divine.  Jesus  needs  to  get  at  it,  reaching 
into  it  His  softening,  warming  power,  to  stir 
its  hfe  and  set  it  growing  till  it  is  strong  and 
beautiful  to  look  at,  both  to  God  and  man. 

Till  then,  we  are  only  superior  animals, 
little  more  than  the  oxen  who  know  their 
owners,  and  the  asses  who  know  where  their 
meals  are  to  be  found  when  they  are  hungry. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  us,  a  spirit  which  must 
live  to  make  us  men,  and  so  more  wonderful 
even  than  the  tulip  which  opens  its  flower, 
and  the  bee  which  knows  how  to  construct  its 
cell,  and  the  swallow  which  crosses  the  sea. 

You  shall  see  still  more  what  I  mean  by  a 
spirit  in  prison,  by  a  story  of  two  men  who 
lived  many  years  ago. 

THIRD   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  We  are  but  little  cMldren  weak." 

Lesson :  Acts  xvi.  16—25. 

Text :  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives." 

Fancy  yourself  in  an  ancient  city,  with 
white,  square-topped,  low,  sun-burnt  houses. 
The  people  are  all  rather  dark-skinned  and 
wear  turbans  of  white  and  yellow  and  red, 
with  robes  long,  loose,  white  and  striped. 
The  children  are  almost  naked.  There  is  a 
great  crowd  gathered  round  two  strangers. 

The  rattle  of  a  little  drum  is  calhng  si- 
lence. The  boys  Hsten.  It  is  tiie  sound 
made  by  the  jugglers  who  come  to  the  place. 
But  those  are  not  jugglers  who  stand  inside 
the  centre  of  that  crowd.  They  have  no 
knives,  nor  balls,  nor  serpents.  It  is  the 
rataplan  of  a  town  official,  the  man  who  orders 
criminals  the  bastinado. 

"  A  row  ! "  exclaim  the  boys  of  the  street, 
running  together  and  pressing  through  the 
crowd  to  see  what  is  the  matter. 

The  officer  who  bastinadoes  is  laying  some- 
body down  upon  the  face  upon  the  ground 
to  beat  him.  This  is  a  punishment  place, 
all  the  children  of  the  town  may  come  to  it. 
It  is  full  of  loiterers  and  curious  and  cruel 
people  who  like  to  see  a  criminal  and  hear 
his  crime  and  sentence  given.  Causes  were 
tried  in  the  open  market-place,  and  there  the 
sentences  were  executed,  and  the  sight  of 
them  was  the  ent<irtainment  of  its  cruel 
people. 

Some  tradesmen  are  finding  fault  with 
these  two  travelling  teachers,  who  preach 
strange  doctrines,  which  interfere  with  their 
living.  The  magistrates  are  tradesmen  them- 


selves ;  their  righteousness  and  loyalty  to 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  are  stirred  ;  they 
tear  their  garments  in  holy  horror,  and  order 
the  preachers  to  be  flogged. 

The  people  station  themselves  in  a  ring  ; 
and  stand  round,  looking  over  one  another's 
shoulders  to  see.  The  preachers'  clothing  is 
stripped  ;  stark  naked  they  are  laid,  face 
down  on  the  ground,  stretched  at  full  length, 
a  man  firmly  holding  each  hand  and  each 
foot  to  keep  their  bodies  firm  and  motion- 
less. Then,  upon  the  bare  skin,  with  heavy 
rods  they  are  beaten  till  great  weals  and 
blisters  rise,  and  the  skin  is  red  and 
swollen  and  broken  and  bleeding.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  stand  round,  and  stand  till 
it  is  done.  Some  little  mites  of  things 
cry,  and  one  big  girl,  who  has  been  made 
whole  by  them,  sobs  and  wrings  her  hands, 
and  longs  that  she  may  go  and  with  her 
own  back  save  them. 

But  she  dare  do  and  say  nothing  for  them. 
It  is  the  magistrates'  orders!  It  is  the 
law! 

When  the  last  blow  had  been  given  the 
policemen  half  lifted,  half  dragged  up  the 
bleeding  forms  and  led  them  off  to  prison. 
It  was  a  Roman  prison,  a  horrible  place, 
filled  with  the  wickedest  men  of  the  town ; 
and  there  they  locked  them  in  with  their 
backs  all  bleeding,  burning,  and  tingling  with 
sores. 

The  sun  set,  the  night  wore  on,  and  the 
prisoners  were  awoke ;  they  heard  sweet 
sounds.  It  was  the  two  whipped  men  sing- 
ing. They  could  not  lie,  they  could  not  sit, 
and  to  while  away  the  long  hours,  they  sang 
and  prayed.  They  did  not  weep,  they  did 
not  grumble — they  sang  as  the  summer  birds 
sing  out  of  a  happy  heart. 

With  thieves  and  murderers  in  body,  their 
spirits  were  with  God,  and  His  Son,  Jesus, 
and  with  angels  :  they  were  in  heaven.  No 
dancers  coming  and  going  to  the  thrum  of  the 
midnight  music,  screaming  and  laughing, 
knew  anything  of  the  happiness  of  these 
two  bleeding  men.  Their  backs  burnt  and 
tingled  like  fire,  their  spirits  broke  into  beau- 
tiful songs  of  praise. 

For  aught  they  knew,  they  might  be  under 
sentence  of  death.  To-morrow,  they  might 
be  crucified,  or  beheaded,  or  burned.  The 
short  night  has  half  gone,  and  yet  they  are 
happy  as  playing  children  who  have  nothing 
to  sufier  and  nothing  to  feai\ 

Who  do  you  think  these  people  were  ? 
The  name  of  one  was  Paul,, and  the  name  of 
the  other  Silas.  Their  bodies  were  in  prison 
and  in  pain,  their  spirits  were  with  One  they 
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mew  very  well  and  loved  very  much.  That 
cannot  be  a  poor  acquaintance,  can  it,  which 
makes  its  friends  free  to  sing  in  pain  and  in 
a  gaol  ?  If  while  the  body  has  throbbing, 
inflamed  sores  upon  it,  it  fills  the  spirit  with 
joys  that  have  little  between  them  and 
heaven,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  friendship. 

For  heaven  is  not  crystal  walls  and  gates 
of  pearl,  nor  is  prison  stone  walls  and  gates 
and  chains  of  iron.  Any  place  is  good 
enough  for  heaven  if  your  soul  is  free  and 
glad  ;  any  place — every  place,  indeed — is 
miserable  enough  for  a  prison  if  the  soul  is 
bad-natured. 

Looked  at  from  the  outside  these  two  men 
were  miserable  enough,  and  they  were  in 
prison ;  but  they  had  spirits  within  them  as 
well  as  bodies,  and  their  spirits  were  free 
and  grand  indeed,  bounding  and  leaping 
within  them  and  being  near  where  the 
angels  dwell.  They  were  probably  hungry, 
their  shirts  were  sticking  to  the  sores  on 
their  backs;  yet  they  spoke  to  Jesus  and 
praised  Him  as  if  they  were  standing  on  the 
golden  street  where  there  is  no  pain  and  with 
every  blessing  of  peace.  And  the  other  pri- 
soners thought  it  strange,  and  wondered. 

It  was  so  because  they  loved  Jesus  and 
loved  men ;  they  lived  lives  of  love  of  God 
and  their  neighbour,  and  therefore  they  were 
happy,  shut  up,  bleeding,  in  the  dark,  unable 
to  sleep,  or  to  lie  down  even. 

Jesus  makes  people  brave.  Nobody  is  a 
follower  of  His  who  makes  a  fuss  about  his 
suffering,  or  gets  into  a  rage  with  the  people 
who  hurt  him.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  :  that 
loves  when  dying,  and  prays  for  those  who 
are  killing  us.  Jesus  never  made  a  fuss  of 
the  bleeding  back  which  they  had  whipped. 
His  limbs  shuddered  as  they  drove  the  nails 
through  His  hands  and  through  His  feet, 
nailing  them  to  the  scaffold  for  Him  to  die 
on  it.  But  though  Jesus  winced  and 
moaned,  He  could  never  murmur,  much  less 
make  a  fuss.  He  never  shed  tears  but  for 
other  people's  wrongs,  and  was  never  angry 
even,  except  that  men  would  rob  lonely  and 
poor  widows  of  part  of  the  pittance  they  had 
so  hardly  earned,  and  would  hurt  children. 

This  is  to  be  sons  of  God,  and  this  is 
what  Jesus  gives  us  power  to  be.  He 
wakes  the  spirit  ivithin  m.  He  sets  that  free. 
And  we  know  what  it  is  to  have  another  life 
than  the  body's,  and  to  have  the  face  and 
the  voice  of  God  gladdening  us  and  cheering 
us. 

Then  the  spirit  is  (jut  of  its  prison;  and, 
wherever  it  is,  it  is  a  child  and  companion  of 
the  ever-blessed  God. 


FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Jesus,  when  He  left  the  sky." 

Lesson :  Matt.  xix.  16—22. 

Text :  "  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

We  have  seen  what  a  prison  is,  as  men 
generally  think  of  a  prison  :  a  cold,  dreary, 
evil-looking  place,  with  iron-barred  doors 
and  chains,  which  has  contained  some  of  the 
basest,  and,  alas !  some  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  the  world  has  seen,  even  up  to  Him 
of  the  name  above  every  name  for  goodness 
and  loveableness,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  the  darkest,  saddest  fact  of  time :  "He 
was  led  from  prison ! "  He  was  led  from  it 
to  a  felon's  death,  yet  rose  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  His  native  Paradise. 

But  souls  may  go  in  and  out,  through  the 
studded  door  and  the  iron-grated  window  of 
a  prison,  free  as  swallows  in  the  air,  and  walk 
with  God  in  the  sunny  life  of  heaven,  and  be 
happy  as  free  men  are  not  happy,  while 
great  drops  of  blood  are  falling  from  their 
wounded  backs  on  to  the  prison  floor  among 
the  foulness  there.  Stone  walls  cannot  im- 
prison spirits  ;  they  may  be  a  thousand  miles 
or  a  thousand  years  away  from  the  small, 
dark,  smelling  place  they  are  breathing  in. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  imprison  a 
spirit.  Selfishness — that  can  do  it,  that  does 
it,  that  must  do  it.  It  is  a  terrible  and 
horrible  dungeon — is  selfishness.  What  God 
made  us  to  be  sleeps  while  we  are  selfish, 
pines  while  we  are  selfish,  dies  while  we  are 
selfish.     Selfishness  is  a  bad  prison  to  it. 

We  must  love,  love  our  neighbour ;  that 
we  must  do  before  we  even  hegin  to  know 
what  divine  and  lovely  things  God  has  put 
into  us.  But  when  we  have  done  that,  we  have 
not  done  enough ;  we  must  lift  our  eyes  and 
our  love  up  to  God.  His  will.  His  everlast- 
ing world,  must  be  something  to  us.  Then 
begins  the  full  liberty  of  spirit.  The  first 
enjoyment  of  heaven  is  submission  to  God, 
and  the  power  and  bounding  of  the  heart 
for  love  of  Him.  This  is  the  first  step  to 
heaven's  free,  endless  songs  of  praise.  How 
strong  and  grand  this  love  of  God  can  make 
a  boy  become,  you  shall  understand  by  a 
story  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

It  was  long  years  ago,  and  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  England,  in  a  sunny  coun- 
try which  England  owns,  and  where  there 
was  a  rising  of  people  against  England. 
They  were  not  English  people  who  lived 
there ;  they  were  Indians,  but  English  people 
ruled  them  because  they  had  conquered 
them,  and  the  conquered  people  rose  against 
their  conquerors.  People  who  had  travelled 
in  the  country  said  that  it  was  just  that  the 
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English  should  be  punished  in  India,  for  in 
their  strength  and  victory  they  had  forgotten 
their  duty  to  the  vanquished;  they  had 
lived,  many  of  them,  in  the  selfishness  and 
greed  which  are  the  seed  of  all  the  hatreds 
and  crimes  and  sorrows  of  mankind.  So  it 
was  said. 

In  India  at  that  time,  there  was  an  English 
bo}'  of  sixteen  years  old,  named  Arthur  Cheek. 
He  was  a  drummer  in  the  English  army  in 
the  city  of  Allahabad,  and  wore  a  suit  of  white 
with  a  little  white  cap,  gold  bands  upon 
his  breast  and  round  his  cap,  which  were 
pretty  to  see.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
l3oy,  full  of  courage,  and  led  a  happy,  natural, 
fiesh-and-blood  life  with  his  companions  in 
the  barracks  there,  full  of  chatter,  for  ever 
in  movement,  a  true  English  boy,  good  to 
look  at ;  so  they  all  thought. 

He  was  of  the  very  best  sort  of  English 
boy,  for  he  liked  not  only  to  know  his  com- 
panions, but  also  to  read  the  life  of  Jesus  in 
the  Gospels,  and  to  think  of  Him  as  up  in 
heaven,  and  to  say  his  prayers  to  Him  there, 
and  to  do  His  will.  Some  of  the  boys  there 
never  looked  inside  the  Gospels,  or  said  their 
prayers,  or  heeded  what  was  God's  will ; 
a  few  were  beginning  to  gamble,  and 
swear,  and  drink,  and  speak  and  think  im- 
purely. But  the  habits  of  courageous,  talka- 
tive Arthur  were  Christian,  and  it  was  a 
good  life  to  him ;  that  he  knew.  And  he 
made  a  little  Indian  boy  understand  it,  and 
be  a  Christian  too.  And  they  kept  up  their 
hearts  together,  and  thought  that  fast  boys 
and  selfish  ones  must  live  a  more  gloomy 
and  dull  life  than  theirs  was,  with  their  en- 
joyments of  goodness,  and  love  of  their 
neighbours,  and  faith  in  God. 

Folks  without  the  Gospels  and  their  "King 
of  love  "  seem  to  want  so  much  to  make  them 
happy;  but  a  Christian  boy  only  wants  to 
know  and  do  his  duty — when  that  is  done,  to 
play  his  games,  and  have  his  daily  bread 
and  a  corner  for  God  to  give  him  sleep  in. 
All  this,  Arthur  and  his  young  Indian 
friend  had  Avhen  the  mutiny  broke  out. 

For  a  time  the  Indians  were  nothing  but 
tigers,  troops  of  ferocious  tigers,  blind,  mad, 
drunk  with  savagery,  tearing  and  slaughter- 
ing every  white-faced  man,  woman,  and  child, 
they  could  seize.  The  buildings  of  their 
English  rulers  became  reeking  shambles. 
Their  streets  ran  red  with  torrents  of  blood. 
They  were  filled  with  delight.  It  was  a  time 
of  uttermost  horror.  They  hated  their  con- 
querors and  their  conquerors'  religion. 

The  gates  of  Arthur's  barracks  had  been 
closed  against  these  maddened  hordes ;  but 


some  treacherous  person  within  opened  them, 
and  the  shouting  murderers  entered  almost 
crazy  with  revenge.  Some  of  them  seized 
Arthur,  but  they  at  once  offered  him  life  if 
he  would  renounce  the  Christian's  God. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  He  was  col- 
lared in  the  grip  of  a  slender,  agile,  vigorous,, 
full-grown  man.  On  every  side  of  him  were 
bodies  falling  dead  by  the  sword — men, 
women,  children.  It  was  because  he  was 
seen  to  be  protecting  one  of  their  own  race 
that  he  had  this  one  instant  given  to  him  ta 
think,  and  was  offered  his  life.  He  was 
an  Indian  boy's  mate  !  He  might  be  saved  I 
Would  he  ? 

They  stood  over  him  with  their  shining 
black  skin  and  white,  glaring,  cruel  thirsty 
eyes,  and  set  white  teeth,  their  uplifted 
sabres  glittering  in  the  air  ready  to  make  an 
end  of  him,  excitedly  shrieking  at  him.  In- 
stantly he  declined,  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing his  boy's  arms  around  his  Indian  boy 
companion  and  crying,  "My  boy,  we  are 
Christ's  ! " 

It  was  all  in  an  instant.  He  did  not  hesitate 
a  second.  What  would  life  be  to  him  with- 
out Christ !  To  the  life  he  lived  with  Him,, 
the  life  that  glittering  sabre  could  destroy 
was  no  life  at  all.  And  as  he  clasped  his- 
comrade  he  looked  them  in  the  face  and  said^ 
"  No;  never  !  "  And  down  came  his  captor's 
sword.  There  was  a  wince  and  a  shiver  and 
he  fell  to  the  ground  and  all  was  over.  The 
boy  was  in  heaven.  Death  had  only  forced 
him  there.  He  thought  of  God  and  went 
home  to  Him.  His  head  had  been  cut  off  at 
a  blow.  His  body  lay  in  the  street  and  wa& 
trampled  on.     And  why  did  he  do  so  ? 

The  divine  spirit  in  that  boy  had  come  out 
of  prison  ;  when  he  had  loved  his  young  In- 
dian neighbour  in  the  barracks,  and  had 
loved  and  been  good  to  all  the  rest  of  them 
there,  as  far  as  they  would  let  him.  But  he 
lived  not  only  in  the  sunlight  of  Allahabad,, 
before  the  regiment  of  his  barracks,  drum- 
ming and  sharing  in  their  games.  He  remem- 
bered the  living  God,  His  goodness  and  right 
to  rule.  Pie  thought  of  Ilim  and  loved  Him 
and  lomild  please  Him.  Neither  life  nor 
death  was  so  much  to  him  as  was  his  joy  in 
God.  And  this  is  the  mystery.  All  love  of 
others  is  the  opening  of  a  prison  door  to  the 
spirit  Avithin  us,  but  the  spirit's  greatest 
freedom  of  all  is  when  it  has  free  access  to 
heaven  and  the  sunlight  of  God's  counte- 
nance and  the  brightness  of  the  land  above 
is  upon  us.  While  he  paced  the  streets  of 
Allahabad,  Arthur  Cheek  was  one  of  these 
freed  spirits,  whom  God's  Son  had  made  free 
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I.— HOME  NOTES. 


HEAIiTH   IN    THE    HOiTE. 


"ITR.  EDWIN  CHAD  WICK'S  address  to  the 
conference  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  at  Brighton 
is  fuU  of  encouragement.  Very  much  indeed  stiU 
remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  venture  to  rest 
content  with  the  condition  of  things,  but  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  learned  by  the  test  of  ex- 
perience that  every  effort  of  ours  in  the  right  di- 
rection is  sure  to  meet  with  its  due  reward.  The 
advance  actually  made  within  the  last  few  years  is 
simply  wonderful.  In  London  not  very  long  ago 
the  death  rate  was  24  in  every  1,000;  now  it  has 
been  as  low  as  14  or  15.  In  the  home  army,  within 
quite  recent  time,  the  rate  was  17  in  the  1,000  ;  now 
it  is  only  8  ;  and  in  the  Indian  army,  where  the  old 
rate  was  69  in  every  1,000,  the  mortality  was  re- 
duced almost  at  a  stroke  to  20,  and  is  now  as  low  as 
14.  Within  six  years,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  17,000 
lives  have  been  saved  in  that  part  of  our  forces 
alone,  all  through  improved  sanitary  conditions. 
We  hardly  realise  how  completely  we  hold  our  fate 
in  our  own  hands,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  within  certain  limits,  and  very  wide  limits  too, 
we  can  do  almost  anything  if  we  will  but  take  the 
necessary  trouble.  For  instance,  at  Manchester, 
where  the  death  rate  is  now  as  high  as  27  in  the 
1,000,  Mr.  Chadwick  asserts,  and  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  possible 
for  a  contractor  with  enlarged  powers  to  engage 
to  diminish  the  rate  to  16  ;  he  might  ia  fact  sweep 
away  by  contract,  as  if  it  were  so  much  mud,  a  third 
of  the  suffering,  sorrow,  and  poverty  with  which 
disease  now  desolates  the  city  ;  for  with  every  case 
of  sickness  that  proves  fatal  there  are  many  others 
that  only  disable,  maim,  and  torture,  and  when  the 
death  rate  is  lessened,  the  rate  of  disease  falls  in  the 
sam.e  proportion.  Some  day  when  the  lesson  has 
been  driven  right  home  into  our  hearts,  we  shall  un- 
derstand our  power  and  use  it. 

THE   PEOGEESS    OF   CO-OPEEATION. 

At  the  great  co-operative  festival  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Greening,  the  chairman,  gave  a 
very  striking  account  of  the  im.mense  development 
of  the  co-operative  system  during  the  last  few  years. 
At  the  present  time,  he  said,  there  were  1,281  co- 
operative societies  firmly  established,  with  833,811 
members,  and  representing  a  population  of  four  or 
five  millions.  The  business  transacted  during  last 
year  amounted  to  £31,233,222,  and  the  profits  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  to  nearly  £3,000,000. 
And  yet  for  all  that,  he  very  rightly  said,  co-opera- 
tion at  present  cannot  claim  complete  success.  It 
has  not  accomplished  its  dreams,  or  seen  the  reali- 
sation of  its  ideals.  Instead  of  transforming  the 
industrial  system  from  base  to  cope,  it  still  remains 


where  it  began,  as  a  great  shop  -keeping  movement 
carried  forward  on  an  enormous  scale,  but  concerned 
with  consumption  alone,  and  wherever  it  attempts 
production,  attempting  only  to  fail.  It  is  a  gain  no 
doubt  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman  and  to  put  his 
profits  into  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser,  but  no  true 
believer  in  co-operation  will  be  satisfied  with  this  ; 
for  till  the  graver  problem  has  been  solved,  he  knows, 
that  the  grossest  iniquities  of  the  present  system 
may  still  exist  with  co-operation,  so-called,  in  its 
most  elaborate  developments.  What  he  longs  to  see 
is  the  union  of  labour  to  produce,  the  workers  find- 
ing at  once  the  capital  and  the  labour,  and  sharing" 
the  gains  ;  a  system  which  would  give  each  man  a 
direct  and  substantial  interest  in  the  quality  of  every 
article  sent  out  from  the  factory,  and  encouraging' 
him  to  work  with  his  head  as  well  as  with  his  hands. 
At  present,  however,  such  an  advance  as  this  is  but 
a  dream  and  nothing  more,  for  though  in  France 
some  experiments  of  the  kind  have  been  made,  not 
altogether  without  success,  in  England  we  have  so- 
far  seen  nothing  but  total  and  disheartening  failure-. 


OPEN    CHITECHES. 

Some  letters  that  have  passed  between  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  have 
called  forth  a  very  strong  expression  of  opinion  in, 
favour  of  keeping  our  churches  open  during  part  of 
the  day  for  purposes  of  private  prayer.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  this  is  already  done,  and  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  poor  who  have  but  one  or 
two  rooms  to  live  in,  and  no  quiet  or  privacy,  find 
there  the  silence  and  secliision  that  they  crave,  and 
the  busy  in  the  intervals  of  their  day's  work  can. 
turn  aside  and  rescue  a  few  moments  from  the  stress 
and  strain  of  business  cares  and  thoughts.  The 
open  door  is  in  itself  an  invitation  to  which  not  a  few 
respond.  There  are  of  course  some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arrangement.  In  almost  all  cases  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  paid  care-taker  to  pro- 
tect the  church  from  outrage  or  theft,  and  in  a  poor 
parish,  just  where  the  boon  would  be  greatest,  the 
burden  would  be  most  felt.  Here  and  there,  no 
doubt,  people  of  leisure  might  give  their  services 
vohmtarily,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  reckon  on 
such  help  as  forthcoming  on  any  large  scale.  But 
this  is  a  mere  question  of  money  ;  the  other  obstacle 
is  more  serious,  as  being  one  of  principle.  It  is^ 
urged,  and  not  without  cause,  that  such  a  system 
would  strengthen  a  superstitious  habit,  already  on 
the  increase,  of  looking  on  prayer  in  the  church  as 
of  far  more  eflicacy  than  prayer  in  the  home,  so 
weakening  the  foundations  of  the  rehgious  life  by 
making  its  power  dependent  upon  place,  circiim- 
stances,  and  surroundings.  How  real  the  danger  is 
may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  a  popular  London 
preacher  who  is  reported  to  have  told  his  hearers. 
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that  "  one  hour  of  devotion  before  the  adorable 
sacrament,  always  present  on  the  altar,  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  morning,  with  your  spirit  purified  by 
fasting,  is  worth  a  whole  week  of  devotion  in  your 
o>vn  houses."  Any  change  that  would  spread  such 
a  belief  as  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  idea  that 
neither  in  this  place,  nor  in  that  is  God  worshipped  ; 
but  anywhere  and  everywhere — wherever  there  is  an 
earnest  needing  soul.  And  surely  this  is  our  Lord's 
teaching.  Religion  and  discipleship  of  the  Master 
may  be  very  different  things. 

BISHOP   EYLE's   protest. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
should  have  weakened  his  protest  against  the  sUence 
of  the  Lambeth  Encyclical  Letter  upon  some  of  the 
most  vital  questions  of  the  day  by  a  trivial  mis-con- 
ception as  to  the  way  in  which  the  document  was 
drafted  and  the  method  in  which  it  was  approved. 
He  was  mistaken  indeed  in  supposing  that  the 
Letter  was  sprung  upon  the  Conference  and  that  a 
vote  upon  it  was  snatched  in  a  hurry,  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  strength  of  his  contention.  At  the 
two  previous  Conferences  reference  was  made  to  the 
"  unhappy  divisions  "  in  the  Church  ;  and  why,  he 
asks,  was  silence  maintained  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  severance  so  far  from  disappearing  has  been 
intensified.  Why  was  there  no  allusion  to  the 
' '  unhappy  divisions  about  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  which  are  at  this  moment  con- 
vulsing the  Church  of  England  ?  ' '  Surely  the  Bishop 
must  know  what  is  the  true  answer  to  his  question. 
The  strength  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  steadily  declining,  and  though 
the  Bishops  assembled  at  Lambeth  would  not  have 
endorsed  the  extreme  sacramental  theories  so  popular 
in  some  quarters  now,  they  would  have  been  even 
less  likely  to  approve  any  such  statement  on  the 
point  as  would  have  been  acceptable  to  Dr.  Ryle,  or 
to  declare,  as  he  would  have  wished,  that  ' '  the 
Church  will  never  re-admit  the  mass  or  auricular 
confession,  or  go  behind  the  Reformation."  The 
whole  current  of  opinion  is  running  strongly  in  the 
very  opposite  direction. 


THE    SCHOOLS   OT"   THE   NATION. 

At  last  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  our  system  of  national  education  have  finished 
their  work,  and  the  results  are  now  before  the  world 
in  a  set  of  bulky,  ponderous  volumes.  Those  who 
are  supremely  anxious  that  every  child  in  the  country 
shall  have  a  sound  and  useful  education  that  will 
make  him  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  Re- 
ports of  the  two  parties,  sounding,  as  they  do,  the 
signal  for  a  renewal  of  that  bitter  strife  between 
sects  and  Churches  which  seemed  to  bo  drawing  to 
an  end  and  dying  away  ;  the  antagonism,  perhaps, 
was  inevitable,  though  the  greater  the  pity.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  are  many  reasona  for  satis- 


i  faction.  The  work  of  the  past  eighteen  years  has 
j  told  ;  children  have  been  drawn  into  the  schools,  and 
though  the  teaching  has  not  been  altogether  good 
in  method  or  in  kind,  they  have  gained  much,  not  in 
,  knowledge  only,  but  in  habits  that  will  be  of  value 
during  after-life.  No  one  will  regret  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  system  which  compels  teachers, 
who  wish  to  secure  their  positions  and  even  to  earn 
their  salary,  to  screw  the  children  up  to  a  point  be- 
yond endurance  for  immediate  resvdts  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  least  satisfactory  kind.  The  system  is 
cruel  to  teacher  and  scholar  alike.  It  makes  the 
former  look  on  those  who  need  his  patience  and  his 
aid  the  most  as  his  natural  foes,  as  obstacles  to  his 
advancement,  hindrances  to  his  success,  who  by 
their  failure  will  ruin  him  ;  while  the  children,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  taught  to  set  an  undue  value  on 
success  in  and  by  itself,  never  dreaming  that  our 
failures  are  often  far  more  precious  than  our  vic- 
tories. But  the  system  of  "payment  by  results," 
as  it  is  rather  unjustly  called,  is  clearly  doomed  ; 
and  when  we  have  got  rid  of  that,  and  also  found 
the  best  way  to  train  eye  and  ear  and  hand,  as  well 
as  the  brain,  we  shall  have  reached  a  stage  from 
which  still  further  advance  vdll  be  easy. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

The  Reports  of  the  Education  Commission,  to- 
gether with  a  great  variety  of  other  information, 
contain  some  very  interesting  statistics  concerning 
the  attendance  at  the  Sunday-schools  existing 
throughout  the  country.  An  elaborate  calculation, 
based  upon  returns  compiled  by  some  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  in  the  country,  estimates  the 
total  attendance  at  Siinday-schools,  omitting  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  5,200,776.  Of  these  afew 
are  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  very  many  above 
fourteen — the  limits  of  age  for  our  public  elementary 
schools  ;  but  due  allowance  being  made  for  these 
exceptions,  the  number  in  attendance  is  3,173,000, 
who  should  also  be  on  the  books  of  our  National 
and  Board  Schools.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
attendance  there,  excluding  the  Catholic  element,  is 
only  2,944,170;  so  that,  on  this  calculation,  there 
are  228,830  more  children  in  the  Sunday-schools 
than  in  the  day  schools.  Of  course  it  does  not  foUow 
from  this  that  every  child  who  gets  secular  teaching 
during  the  week  also  gets  religious  teaching  on  the 
Sunday.  Every  experienced  Sunday-school  super- 
intendent well  knows  that,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
children  are  apt  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books  of 
more  than  one  school,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  treats 
and  the  entertainments  of  both  ;  and  in  country  dis- 
tricts many  children  go  to  school  on  Sunday  who 
shoxdd  be,  but  are  not  found,  in  school  during  the 
week.  But  in  the  main,  the  figures  show  that  most 
of  the  children  who  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Act  are  also  obtaining  a  religious  teaching  of  the 
best  kind,  and  that  Sunday  schools  arc  not  suffering 
under  the  new  system,  but  fairly  holding  their  own. 
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THE  NAVAi  JTANOEUVRES. 

If  the  Admiralty  Board  hopes  to  excite  a  panic 
among  the  people  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  two 
squadrons  round  the  coast,  they  must  be  bitterly 
disappointed,  for  except  at  those  places  which  the 
fleets  have  visited  no  impression  of  any  kind  has 
been  produced.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
imaginary  blockade  and  sham-fights  took  place,  as 
we  all  know,  are  by  no  means  those  of  actual 
warfare,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reason  from  one  to 
the  other  ;  pluck  and  good-fortune  woxdd  set  aside 
many  a  decision  of  the  umpires.  One  very  serious 
blimder,  however,  was  made  by  those  in  authority 
when  they  chose  a  Sunday  for  bombarding  the  Clyde. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  acts  of  reckless  stupidity 
which  no  one  but  an  official  can  perpetrate,  and  we 
are  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  it  aroused  feelings 
of  keen  indignation.  The  complaints  of  enforced 
Sunday  labour  from  our  coaling  stations  abroad  are 
already  both  many  and  loud,  and  now  we  have  seen 
with  our  own  eyes  how  careless  about  such  matters 
those  in  power  can  be.  Sunday  rest  in  war  may  be 
impossible,  but  in  peace  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
convention  and  arrangement. 


II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE   CONVEESION   01"   RUSSIA. 

It  is  nine  hundred  years  this  summer  since  Kussia 
was  "formally  and  officially"  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  person  of  its  ruler,  and  though  the 
motives  which  determined  VI  ademir  to  receive  baptism 
were  not  of  the  most  t^piritual  kind  and  would  hardly 
bear  a  rigid  scrutiny,  yet  his  act  marks  a  great 
stage  of  progress  in  the  histoiy  of  Europe.  It  was 
at  Kieff  that  he  irrevocably  broke  with  the  past, 
ordering  the  national  god,  Perum,  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  thrown  into  the  Dnieper, 
and  summoning  the  people  to  a  general  baptism, 
on  pain  of  being  pronounced  rebels.  It  was  at 
Kieff  also,  now  illustrious  not  merely  by  its  tradi- 
tions, but  as  a  seat  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  that 
the  principal  commemorative  ceremonies  took 
place  last  July.  Great  services  were  held  in  the 
Theological  Academy,  in  the  splendid  cathedral, 
,  and  in  the  great  monastery,  attended  by  all  the 
i  foremost  leaders  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the 
i,  most  strange  and  picturesque  incident  of  the  cere- 
j  monial,  was  the  procession  of  clergy  and  prelates 
from  the  Cathedral  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and 
the  benediction  of  the  waters.  The  spectacle  and 
the  services  seem  to  have  stirred  the  people  in  a 
wonderful  way,  and  an  English  visitor  who  was 
present  says  that  he  was  ' '  prof oimdly  impressed 
with  the  mighty  and  crushing  influence  which  the 
Orthodox  Church,  too  often  ignorantly  represented 
in  the  West  as  a  mere  formal  and  lifeless  body, 
seems  to  exercise  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  the  Russian  Empire." 


CHAJS-GE3   IN   GEEMANT. 

The  old  order  in  Germany  is  passing  away  with 
strange  rapidity,  and  of  the  men  who  bmlt  up  the 
empire  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  only  one  who  still  re- 
mains at  his  post ;  death  or  age  has  swept  all  his 
comrades  away.  The  old  Emperor  is  no  more  ;  the 
Red  Prince,  that  dashing  general,  passed  away  be- 
fore him  ;  the  Crown  Prince,  as  he  was  in  the  days 
of  the  war,  followed  only  too  soon  ;  and  now  Count 
von  Moltke,  worn  out  by  the  burden  of  years,  has 
resigned  his  office  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  handing  over 
the  burden  to  a  younger  and  more  vigorous  successor. 
His  fame  in  the  field  was  long  in  coming,  but  was 
aU.  the  more  glorious  when  it  came,  for  since  the 
days  of  Wellington  no  European  general  has 
achieved  such  triumphs  as  the  great  strategist  won 
in  the  two  historic  campaigns  against  Austria  and 
Erance.  How  soon  the  need  for  a  new  genius  of 
the  same  kind  may  arise,  none  can  say,  but  the 
latest  utterances  of  the  young  Emperor  are  far  from 
hopeftd.  Speaking  without  any  apparent  provoca- 
tion, he  declared  that  the  work  of  the  last  war 
should  never  be  undone,  and  that  "rather  will 
eighteen  army  corps  and  forty -six  million  Germans 
die  on  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland  than  surrender 
one  stone  of  Alsace  Lorraine."  Such  language  is 
almost  a  direct  challenge  to  France,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tmderstand  what  motives  of  policy  short  of  a  de- 
i  liberate  desire  for  war  can  have  inspired  such  a 
I  declaration.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  are 
but  the  wild  words  of  a  young  man,  the  perU  is  all 
I  the  greater  ;  for  every  heedless  sentence  that  may  fall 
i  from  his  lips  the  voice  of  an  armed  people  will  re- 
echo, and  the  mistake  of  a  moment  may  prove  the 
curse  of  a  generation. 


III.— MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

WORK   AMONG  LEPEES. 

A  letter  in  The  Tablet  from  Father  Conrardy,  who 
has  gone  out  from  America  to  help  Father  Damien 
in  his  work  among  the  lepers  of  Hawai,  gives  us  a 
picture  wonderful  in  its  contrast  of  darkness  and 
light,  showing  us  not  only  the  depths  of  misery  into 
which  human  nature  can  sink,  but  also  the  divine 
compassion  that  can  endure  not  only  to  visit  the  suf- 
fering, but  to  make  its  home  among  them,  and  even 
to  share  their  terrible  lot.  The  history  of  Hawai  is 
very  sad.  Less  than  sixty  years  ago  the  population 
was  142,000 ;  but  now  disease  has  reduced  it  to  a  little 
morethan44,000,  and  among  those  who  survive  several 
hundreds  are  tainted  with  the  foulest  of  all  human 
diseases — the  leprosy  which  is  a  living  death.  With 
the  hope  of  stamping  out  the  disease,  the  Govern- 
ment have  established  a  leper  settlement  in  a  part  of 
the  island  of  Nolskai,  where  the  su^erers  live  in 
entire  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  cut  off 
by  precipitous  cliffs  on  one  side  and  by  the  sea  on 
the  other.  There  they  live,  one  mass  of  sufferLog, 
as  Father  Conrardy  describes  them.  "Everything 
here,"  he  says,  "is  done  and  handled  by  lepers; 
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cattle  are  killed,  meat  cut  and  distributed  and 
brought  by  lepers  ;  bread  baked  by  them  ;  but  eggs 
are  clean — yes,  only  the  hens  eat  rotten  flesh  thrown 
to  them  by  lepers."  There  these  sufferers  would 
live  alone  and  \incared  for,  but  for  the  Catholic 
priests  who  came  and  settled  among  them  some  time 
ago,  bringing  help,  sympathy,  consolation.  One  of 
them,  Father  Damien,  after  living  there  for  ten 
years,  has  caught  the  disease  himself  ;  but  though 
the  terrible  cases  of  decay  and  corruption  which  he 
sees  before  him  every  day  warn  him  of  the  suffering 
in  store  for  him,  he  still  goes  on,  always  working  at 
something,  busy,  cheerful,  courageous.  Father 
Conrardy  himself  thinks  that  there  is  no  more  pos- 
sibility of  remaining  uncontaminated  than  for  a 
man  to  live  in  a  fire  without  being  burned.  * '  How 
to  live  in  the*"  midst  of  them,"  he  writes,  "  and  not 
become  one  day  a  leper  myself,  I  don't  see  ;  I  leave 
that  to  God,  happen  what  may."  Yet,  so  strong  is 
the  ardour  which  grows  in  the  hearts  of  these  Christian 
workers,  that  a  band  of  Sisters  is  expected  to  settle 
in  the  island,  and  to  do  for  the  girls  and  the  women 
-what  Father  Damien  has  abeady  done  for  the  men. 


IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

HENET   EICHAED. 

Throughout  "Wales  the  people  are  mourning  for 
Senry  Richard  as  those  who  mourn  for  a  father. 
He  was  in  a  special  sense  their  own,  proud  of  them 
.as  they  were  proud  of  him.  During  a  long  life  he 
had  been  true  in  evil  as  in  good  repute  to  the  race 
from  which  he  sprang,  and  again  and  again,  by 
tongue  or  pen,  he  championed  the  cause  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, at  one  time  so  grievously  misun- 
derstood and  too  often  so  cruelly  slandered  and 
calumniated;  and  though  his  home  was  elsewhere 
and  his  occupations  and  cares  both  many  and  grave, 
he  was  never  too  engrossed  or  too  weary  to  strike  a 
blow  for  Wales  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  known  as  "the  member  for 
Wales  ; "  in  Europe  as  "  the  Apostle  of  Peace,"  for 
to  that  great  cause  he  consecrated  his  strength,  his 
thought,  and  his  prayers  for  fuU  forty  years.  He 
gave  up  the  work  of  the  ministry  that  he  might  be 
able  to  devote  himself  without  reserve  to  the  crusade 
against  war,  and  his  labour  was  not  all  in  vain. 
The  great  armies  still  draia  the  life-blood  of  the 
nations ;  the  world  still  trembles  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  sword  ;  but  he  lived  to  see  Arbitration  not 
only  recognised  in  principle  but  adopted  in  practice, 
and  helping  to  avert  one  of  the  most  terrible  wars 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  And  though  the 
(time  is  still  far  off  when  we  shall  see — 

"  Universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  seu," 

it  is  from  the  men  who,  like  Mr.  Richard,  turn 
from  the  realities  of  the  present,  and  dream  dreams 
and  see  visions,  that  the  world  gains  inspiration  and 


courage  to  advance  along  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
Perfect  Life. 

DB.    SAMUEL   SMITH   HAREIS. 

Among  the  bishops  who  met  at  Lambeth  a  few 
weeks  ago,  there  were  few,  if  any,  who  seemed  to 
have  a  longer  or  nobler  career  before  them  than 
Dr.  Harris,  the  Bishop  of  Michigan.  Already  he 
was  conspicuous  for  power  and  devotion  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and 
though  he  had  not  taken  orders  till  after  practising 
at  the  Bar  for  several  years,  he  threw  himself  int<t 
his  new  calling  with  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
which  we  so  often  see  among  men  who  after  settling 
down  to  the  duties  of  some  secular  profession,  find 
themselves  prompted  and  inspired  to  begin  life  again 
and  devote  themselves  in  a  special  sense  to  the 
Master's  service.  He  was  still  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  and  though  it  was  clear  that  hard  and  incessant 
work  had  strained  his  powers,  the  injury  seemed 
only  such  as  time  and  rest  would  cure.  He  had, 
however,  overtaxed  his  system  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  struck  down  in  the  pulpit  at  Winchester 
by  a  sudden  attack  of  paralysis  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  after  lingering  a  few  weeks  died  at 
an  hotel  in.  London.  Death  is  always  sad,  but 
comes  with  an  added  shade  of  gloom  when  it  thus 
meets  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  where  all  is 
unfamiliar  and  unknown,  even  though  some  of  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  sufferer  were  near  to  follow 
him  through  the  closing  hours  of  life  with  their  love 
and  sympathy  to  the  very  end. 


PHILIP   HEIfET   GOSSE. 

It  is  not  among  men  of  science  only  that  Mr. 
Gosse  will  be  missed  ;  his  name  will  for  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude  by  thousands,  who  with- 
out attempting  serious  or  systematic  study  care 
to  know  something  of  the  natural  world  that  lies 
around  them  with  its  immense  wealth  of  plant  and 
insect  life.  Mr.  Gosse  may  have  been  a  great 
zoologist :  that  we  cannot  tell  ;  that  he  was  a  great 
interpreter,  we  know,  opening  our  eyes  to  a  realm 
of  loveliness  and  grace  undreamed  of  before,  gi"vang 
us  new  conceptions  of  the  marvellous  glory  of  life, 
teaching  us  to  look  upon  the  sea  not  only  as  Time 
and  Death  made  audible,  but  as  the  home  of  life 
exquisite  in  structure  and  infinite  in  form.  With 
him  as  their  guide,  the  anxious  have  forgotten  their 
cares  and  the  suffering  their  pain,  while  th(> 
thoughtless  have  been  awed  for  a  time  by  tlv 
unsuspected  grandeur  of  the  universe.  Poetry 
flourishes  best,  a  true  poet  has  told  us,  ' '  When  the 
ijnagination  can  pluck  the  ears  of  com  as  it  passes 
through  the  fields,  and  is  not  obliged  to  seek  its 
food  afar."  To  develop  this  spirit  is  the  very  aim 
and  object  of  all  Mr.  Gosse's  most  successful  books, 
for  they  teach  us  to  find  the  wonders  of  the  world 
not  afar,  but  at  our  feet,  and  to  contemplate  them 
in  a  spirit  of  devout  and  tender  humility. 
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By  B.  L.  FAEJEON, 

Author  of  "  Blade-o' -Grass,"  "Love's  Harvest,"  "Life's  Brightest  Star,"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE  turn  which  this  conversation  had 
taken,  and  the  unexpected  nature  of 
the  disclosures  which  Mr.  Manners  had  made, 
were  indeed  surprises  for  which  Mark  Ingle- 
field  could  not  possibly  have  been  prepared. 
He  had  entered  the  house  in  a  condition  of 
mind  which  may  be  designated  beatific.  All 
his  plans  had  prospered,  and  he  had  expected 
to  hear  from  Mr.  Manners  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  account  of  the  interview  between 
his  patron  and  Mr.  Hollingworth.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  contemplated  union  with  Miss 
Hollingworth  would  have  been  the  crowning 
triumph  of  all  his  scheming.  From  the  day 
when  he  first  instilled  into  Mr.  Manners' 
ears  the  poisoned  insinuations  which  were  to 
effect  the  separation  of  father  and  son,  suc- 
cess had  attended  him.  Wary,  cunning, 
and  most  painstaking  in  the  early  years  of 
his  association  with  Mr.  Manners,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  so  firmly  established  his 
position  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  shaken  from  it.  Gradually  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  into  a  state  of 
perfect  security — to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
that  he  no  longer  took  pains  to  make  himself 
more  than  ordinarily  agreeable  to  the  man 
upon  whose  word  his  future  prospects  de- 
pended. But  now,  in  this  startling  manner 
and  at  this  unexpected  time,  the  storm  he 
had  not  foreseen  burst  upon  him.  He  did 
not  pause  to  consider  that  the  Nemesis  which 
threatened  him  was  the  outcome  of  his  own 
evil,  and  that  it  sometimes  happens  that 
wrong-doers  themselves  forge  bolts  which 
destroy  them.  The  idea  of  anything  like 
justice  or  providence  did  not  occur  to  him. 
He  was  angry,  but  his  conscience  was  not 
disturbed.  His  inherent  and  perfect  selfish- 
ness led  him  straight  to  one  incontrovertible 
view  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. He  had  enemies  who,  nettled  and 
wroth  at  his  approaching  triumph,  had  sud- 
denly banded  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  trampling  him  in  the  dust.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  battle  to  the  death  between 
him  and  them,  and  recognising  that  this  was 
the  supreme  moment  in  his  career,  he  deter- 
mined to  stop  at  nothing  which  would  avert 
defeat.  In  the  heart  of  this  determination 
there  lurked  a  ruthlessness  of  spirit  which 
would  lead  him  to  any  extreme  of  crime 
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and  duplicity.  For  the  unhappy  girl  whom 
he  had  brought  to  shame  and  ruin  he  felt 
not  one  spark  of  compassion ;  his  own  safety 
was  his  only  consideration.  As  for  Kingsley 
and  Nansie,  if  a  wish  of  his  could  have  de- 
stroyed them,  it  would  have  been  breathed 
without  compunction. 

Between  Mr.  Manners'  last  words  and  his 
response  there  was  not  a  moment's  pause. 
Swift  as  lightning's  flash  his  resolution  was 
formed. 

"  I  scarcely  know,  sir,"  he  said,  "  how  to 
convince  you  that  I  have  no  other  desire  than 
to  satisfy  you.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
endeavoured  already  to  make  clear,  that  you 
shall  have  plain  and  honest  answers  to  every- 
thing you  ask  of  me.  But  for  all  that,  you 
must  make  some  allowance  for  my  natural 
feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation  that, 
after  all  these  years  I  find  my  integrity  and 
honour  doubted,  and  matters  suddenly  and 
strangely  revived  which  I  thought  were 
settled  long  ago." 

"I  will  make  every  reasonable  allowance," 
said  Mr.  Manners.  "  At  present,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  I  am  animated  by  no 
other  spirit  than  that  of  being  strictly  just 
towards  you — even  though  finding  that 
through  some  mischance  I  have  drifted  into 
error,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  deprive  him 
who  is  nearest  to  my  blood  of  a  portion  of 
his  patrimony.  I  am  ready  to  take  upon 
myself  the  whole  of  the  blame  ;  but  I  must 
be  satisfied  that  I  have  not  been  wilfully 
deceived." 

"  Deceived  by  whom,  sir  ?     By  me  ? " 

"By  you,"  replied  Mr.  Manners  calmly. 
"You  were  the  first  to  impart  to  me  in- 
formation concerning  the  lady  my  son 
Kingsley  married.  Your  reports  aggravated 
the  feelings  I  entertained  towards  her  because 
of  the  disappointment  I  experienced  by  my 
son  marrying  without  my  consent  and  ap- 
proval. No  other  person  spoke  to  me  of 
her  but  yourself,  nor  did  I  seek  information 
elsewhere.  You  cannot  fail  to  remember  the 
nature  of  the  charges  you  brought  against 
her." 

"That  is  asking  me  a  great  deal,"  said  Ingle- 
field.  "  Do  you  expect  me  to  remember 
faithfully  every  trifling  detail  of  circum- 
stances which  I  have  not  thought  of  for  a 
long  number  of  years  f 

"I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  observing 
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with  displeasure  that  Mark  Inglefield  con- 
tinued to  fence  with  the  most  important 
issues  of  the  conversation ;  "  but  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  cannot  have  escaped  your  me- 
mory." 

"Being,    as   it    seems   to   me,   upon  my 

trial "  said   Inglefield,   and  paused,  for 

the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
statement  was  in  consonance  with  Mr.  Man- 
ners' intention. 

Mr.  Manners  nodded  and  said,  "Yes, 
Inglefield.  You  may  consider  that  to  some 
extent  you  are  upon  your  trial." 

"  That  being  the  case,  sir,  it  strikes  me 
that  you  have  already  formed  a  judgment, 
without  hearing  what  I  may  have  to  say." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so.  Tell  me 
in  what  way  you  suppose  I  have  done  this." 

"  You  speak  of  the  person  your  son  mar- 
ried as  a  lady." 

"Well?" 

"  That  is  not  how  I  should  describe  her." 

"  It  tallies  Arith  what  you  said  against  her 
many  years  ago.  But  I  shall  continue  to 
speak  of  her  and  to  regard  her  as  a  lady 
until  I  have  evidence  to  the  contrary." 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  then,  lately,"  asked 
Inglefield,  "as  well  as  the  scoundrel  who 
has  brought  these  monstrous  charges  against 
mef 

"  You  are  overtaxing  my  patience,  Ingle- 
field," said  Mr.  Manners.  "  You  assert  that 
you  are  anxious  to  satisfy  me  upon  certain 
points  which  I  consider  vital,  and  yet  you 
take  advantage  of  any  slight  word  or  remark 
which  offers  the  opportunity  of  evasion.  If 
this  opinion  is  unpalatable  to  you,  thank 
yourself  for  it.  I  have  seen  the  lady  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  but  once  in  my  life, 
and  on  the  occasion  she  visited  me  I  was 
surprised  at  the  impression  she  produced 
upon  me.  I  expected  to  see  a  woman  whose 
appearance  would  have  justified  the  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  her  through  your  statements. 
I  saw,  on  the  contrary,  a  lady  of  gentle  man- 
ners, a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  who 
received  with  dignity  and  respect  the  re- 
proachful words  I  addressed  to  her.  She 
needed  to  be  accomplished,  indeed,  in  du- 
plicity and  artfulness  to  have  so  successfully 
simulated  the  air  of  modesty  and  gentleness 
which  distinguished  her." 

"  You  are  not  versed  in  the  ways  of  such 
women,  sir,"  said  Inglefield.  "  They  can 
deceive  the  cleverest  of  men." 

"Possibly.  I  am  waiting  to  ascertain 
whether  I  have  been  so  deceived.  At  jh'c- 
sent,  everything  is  in  her  favour.  You  im- 
formed  me   that  she  was  a  vulgar,   showy 


person  whose   appearance   in   good   society 
would  bring  ridicule  upon  my  son." 

"  That  is  the  opinion  I  formed  of  her,  sir, 
from  more  complete  evidence  than  you  are 
supplied  with." 

"  I  understood  that  you  were  very  well 
acquainted  with  her ;  intimately,  I  think, 
you  said." 

"  I  knew  her  very  well,  sir." 
"  Intimately  1     You   told    me  so   at  the 
time." 

"Yes,  sir,  intimately,"  replied  Ingle- 
field, inwardly  cursing  his  patron's  faithful 
memory. 
!  "  I  am  glad  to  be  corroborated  ;  it  shows 
!  that  you  are  speaking  frankly.  You  related 
I  to  me  a  story  of  the  arts  she  used  to  entangle 
i  you,  of  your  seeing  through  them,  and  escap- 
I  ing.  Is  that  correct  1 " 
'      "Yes,  sir." 

"  As  she  could  not  ensnare  you,  she  turned 
to  Kingsley,  and  got  him  into  her  toils. 
Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  memory  of 
these  matters." 

"  I  cannot  say  you  are  wrong,  sir,  but  I 
will  not  pledge  myself  to  the  precise  words 
you  are  using." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  so.      So  long  as 

we  are  agreed  upon  the  general  view  I  shall 

I  be  satisfied.     For  my  own  part,  I  may  sa}-, 

Inglefield,    that   I   am   quite   certain    I   am 

putting  it  fairly.     Most  distinctly  did  you 

'  call  her  an  adventuress." 

"  Was  she  not  one,  sir,  in  entangling  your 
'  son  because  he  had  a  wealthy  father  ?  " 

"  If  that  was  her  motive,  yes,  she  was  an 
:  adventuress  ;  but  it  scarcely  accords  with 
the  character  of  an  adventuress  that  she 
should  be  content  with  making  but  one 
appeal  to  the  man  upon  whose  money  she 
had  designs." 

1      "You  have  a  very  positive  and  decided 
manner,  sir,  from  which  she  might  naturally 
:  infer   that  further   attempts  would  be  use- 
less." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you.     Such  a  womi 
as  you  described  would  not  so  easily  relii 
quish  her  designs.     It  was  all  she  had 
depend   upon.     Failing    success,    a    life    o% 
poverty    was    before    her.      She    certainb 
would  have  tried  again." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  make  me  account 
able  for  her  actions,  sir  ? " 

"  No ;  I  am  simply  arguing  the  question' 
logically — not  as  regards  you,  but  as  regards 
her.  At  the  time  she  made  her  modest 
appeal  my  judgment  was  clouded  with 
passion  ;  it  is  now  clear,  and  the  course  I 
took  does  not  commend  itself  to  me.     Her 
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uncle  also  made  an  appeal  to  me — only  one. 
He  had  fallen  into  sudden  misfortune ;  on 
the  day  before  he  came  to  me  he  had  been 
burnt  out,  and  was  not  insured." 

"A  trumped-up  story,  I  have  no  doubt, 
sir." 

"Not  so.  A  true  story,  as  I  saw  in  the 
papers  afterwards.  Neither  in  his  manners 
was  there  anything  vulgar  or  objectionable. 
Although  a  poor  man,  he  was  well  educated, 
and  spoke  with  discretion  and  intelligence. 
Had  he  appealed  to  me  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  I  might  have  had  reasonable  grounds 
for  suspicion ;  but  all  he  asked  for  was  either 
five  or  ten  pounds,  and  that  was  to  send  to 
my  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of  poverty  abroad. 
I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  rising,  and 
pacing  the  room  in  agitation,  "  now  that  I 
am  opening  my  mind  upon  these  matters, 
now  that  I  hear  myself  speaking  of  them,  I 
cannot  justify  my  conduct.  It  was  mon- 
strous, monstrous.  Had  I  given  them  a 
thousand  times  as  much  as  they  asked  for  I 
should  not  have  missed  it.  My  heart  must 
have  been  made  of  stone  !  " 

"Do  not  distress  yourself,  sir,"  said  Ingle- 
field,  with  a  fawning  attempt  at  sympathy. 
*'  You  could  not  have  acted  otherwise." 

"  I  could.  I  could  have  acted  both  justly 
and  mercifully,  and  so  have  lightened  their 
lot.  I  drove  the  uncle  away  from  the  house, 
and  he,  too,  never  made  another  appeal  to 
me.  Their  conduct  from  first  to  last  was 
dignified  and  independent;  mine  was  das- 
tardly. You  see  how  little  disposed  I  am  to 
spare  myself.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  this 
-conversation;  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself 
further." 

Mark  Inglefield  was  too  discreet  to  offer 
any  opposition,  and  too  glad  to  escape  to  put 
into  operation  the  plans  he  had  formed. 
With  a  gentle  "  Good  night,  sir,"  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  Mr.  Manners 
said, 

"Do  not  forget  that  we  have  to  inquire 
into  the  treacherous  story  related  to  me 
by  Mr.  Parkinson.  You  will  be  ready  to 
accompany  me  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
mornmg." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  ready,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field.    And  thus  the  interview  terminated. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Being  alone  in  his  room  Mark  Inglefield 
i|  set  to  work  at  once.  The  first  thing  he  did 
il  was  to  write  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to 
!  Mary  Parkinson.  The  purport  of  this  letter 
''  was  that  difficulties  which  had  stood  in  his 
way  were  fortunately  removed,  and  that  he 


was  now  in  a  position,  or  would  be  in  a  very 
short  time,  to  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  her.  This  promise  was  that  he  would 
marry  her.  Appearances,  he  said,  had  been 
against  him,  but  he  would  explain  all  to  her 
personally.  The  past  had  been  sad,  the 
future  should  be  bright.  She  could  trust 
him  implicitly,  and  it  was  a  proof  of  his 
anxiety  to  do  what  was  right  that  he  asked 
her  to  leave  her  father's  house  the  moment 
she  received  this  letter.  He  was  waiting  for 
her,  and  would  take  her  away  at  once  to 
commence  a  new  and  better  life.  She  must 
leave  the  house  quietly  and  secretly,  and  no 
one  must  know  of  her  movements.  "  In  a 
little  while,"  he  wrote,  "  when  you  are  my 
wife,  we  will  either  send  for  your  father,  or 
you  shall  go  to  him  and  bring  him  to  the 
home  I  shall  prepare  for  you.  Do  not  delay; 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  have  much 
to  tell  you,  and  I  cannot  rest  till  I  see  you." 
Having  reached  this  point  in  his  letter,  he 
was  about  to  add  an  instruction  to  bring  this 
letter  with  her  from  her  father's  house  ;  but 
he  did  not  write  the  words.  "It  might 
arouse  her  suspicions,"  he  thought.  "  She  is 
sure  to  bring  the  letter."  He  signed  himself, 
"  Your  faithful  lover  and  husband,"  and  then 
paused  again,  doubting  whether  this  would 
be  sufficient  without  a  name.  He  could  not 
put  his  own,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  not 
acquainted  with  it.  With  the  boldness  of 
desperation  he  wrote  the  name  he  had  as- 
sumed when  he  first  introduced  himself  to 
her,  "Richard  Hollingworth,"  and  thought 
as  he  did  so  what  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to 
have  assumed  a  name  which  was  entirel}^ 
false.  But  he  had  not  then  reckoned  with 
the  future,  and  had  not  dreamed  that  an 
exposure  could  ever  occur.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  repent ;  with  all  these  chances  against 
him  he  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately triumph. 

If  he  could  succeed  in  convejdng  this  letter 
to  her  to-night  all  would  be  well.  Mary 
Parkinson  would  only  be  too  glad  to  obey 
him,  would  only  be  too  glad  to  fly  into  his 
arms.  She  had  no  one  else  in  the  world  to 
depend  upon  but  himself ;  her  honour,  her 
good  name,  her  future,  her  happiness,  were 
in  his  hands. 

The  letter  finished,  and  placed  in  an  enve- 
lope, at  the  head  of  which  he  wrote,  "  Read 
this  immediately.  R.  H.,"  he  looked 
through  his  wardrobe,  and  selected  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  would  in  some  measure  dis- 
guise him.  These  he  put  on,  and  then  enve- 
loped himself  in  an  ulster  which  would  render 
the  disguise  more  complete.     Carrying  tho 
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letter  in  his  hand,  he  stole  stealthily  out  of 
the  house,  locking  the  door  of  his  bedroom, 
and  taking  the  key  with  him.  He  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  latch-key,  so  that  he 
could  leave  and  enter  the  house  without  at- 
tracting attention. 

"  Safe  so  far,"  he  muttered,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  dark  street.  When  he  was  at 
a  safe  distance  he  hailed  a  cab,  and  was 
driven  to  the  east  of  the  city,  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  Mr.  Parkinson's  house.  He  was 
too  cunning  to  drive  nearer.  Paying  the 
cabman  liberally,  he  strolled  away  with  ap- 
parent carelessness.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  convey  the  letter  to  Mary  Par- 
kinson without  any  one  but  themselves  being 
the  wiser.  But  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  the 
house,  nor  did  he  know  the  room  in  which 
she  slept.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  he 
decided  regretfully,  to  take  a  third  person 
into  his  confidence.  He  arrived  at  the  street 
in  which  Mr.  Parkinson  lived,  and  he  looked 
about  him.  A  policeman  passed  him,  but  he 
dared  not  seek  the  aid  of  a  public  officer. 
The  policeman  being  out  of  sight,  fortune 
favoured  him.  Wretched  wayfarers  who 
had  no  roof  to  cover  them,  and  no  money  to 
pay  for  a  bed,  were  not  uncommon  in  those 
poor  thoroughfares,  and  one  approached  him 
now,  and  looked  into  his  face.  She  was, 
alas  !  a  young  woman,  scarcely  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  accosted  her  without  hesita- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  want  to  earn  half-a-crown  ? "  he 
asked. 

She  laughed  hysterically,  and  held  out  her 
hand.     He  put  sixpence  into  it,  saying, 

"  The  other  two  shillings  if  you  can  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Right  you  are,"  she  said  recklessly  ;  "  fire 
away." 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  neighbour- 
hood ? "  he  said. 

"  What  game  are  you  up  to  ? "  she  cried. 

*' Never  mind  my  game,"  he  said,  "but 
answer  my  questions.  Do  you  know  these 
streets  1 " 

"  Do  I  know  'em  ?  Why,  I  was  born  in 
'em ! " 

"  In  which  one  ? " 

"  In  this  ;  and  wish  I  hadn't  been." 

"  Never  mind  that.  You  know  the  people 
who  live  in  these  houses,  then  ? " 

"  Know  'em  ?  By  heart !  And  they  know 
me — rather  !  Ask  any  of  'em  if  they  know 
Blooming  Bess." 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Make  it  worth  my  while." 

"  Will  a  crown  be  worth  your  while." 


with  me,  and  tell  me  who  lives  in  the 


"  Depends." 

"You  shall  have  a  crown,  and  if  you  hold 
your  tongue,  in  a  fortnight  111  come  and  find 
you  and  give  you  another  crown.  I  suppose 
you'll  be  hereabouts." 

"Unless  I'm  in  gaol,  or — dead.  I  don't 
much  care  which." 

"  It  isn't  much  of  a  secret,  only  don't  talk 
about  it  to  any  one.  You  know  this  street, 
you  say,  and  everybody  in  it.  Just  walk 
alon_ 
houses." 

"  That's  a  lot  to  make  a  fuss  about,"  said 
the  wretched  girl,  and  walked  past  the  houses 
in  his  company,  and  said,  here  lives  such 
and  such  an  one,  here  lives  so-and-so,  here's 
a  dozen  of  'em  living  together,  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Now  and  again,  to  put  her  off 
the  scent,  Mark  Inglefield  asked  questions 
concerning  strangers,  as  though  he  was  in- 
terested in  them,  as  to  their  trade,  families, 
and  other  particulars.  At  length  she  came 
to  Mr.  Parkinson's  house,  and  said — 

"  Here  lives  old  Parkinson." 

"And  who  is  he  1" 

"  Oh,  one  of  us,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  One  of  us  ! " 

"Leastways,  no  better  than  the  others. 
No  more  is  his  gal.  I'm  as  good  as  she  is, 
any  day." 

"His  daughter,  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  Yes.  Stuck  up,  she  used  to  be.  Not 
stuck  up  now,  not  a  bit  of  it.  That's  her 
room,  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  light  in  it. 
Afraid  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark.  A  nice  lot 
she  is ! " 

Mark  Inglefield,  having  ascertained  what 
he  wanted,  marked  the  number  of  the  house, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  the  lighted 
candle.  Then  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  listening  to  the  account  the  girl  gave 
of  the  residents,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
end  of  it  he  handed  her  four-and-sixpence, 
and  said  that  was  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

"  You're  a  rum  'un,"  said  the  girl.  She 
had  enough  to  pay  for  a  bit  of  supper  and  a 
miserable  bed.  Late  as  it  was,  she  knew 
where  to  obtain  them. 

All  was  silent  and  dark  as  Mark  Inglefield 
wended  his  way  back  to  Mr.  Parkinson's 
house.  Making  sure  that  he  was  alone,  he 
stepped  back  and  threw  a  small  stone  at  the 
window.  Mary  Parkinson  was  awake,  for 
he  had  but  to  throw  another  before  the  sash 
of  the  window  Avas  raised,  and  the  girl  looked 
out. 

"Who's  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Hush!"  said  Mark  Inglefield.  "Read 
this." 
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He  had  the  letter  read}^,  with  a  stone  at 
tached  to  it,  and  he  threw  it  skilfully  almost 
into  her  hand.  The  girl  retreated  into  her 
room,  and  Mark  Inglefield  waited.  He  had 
purposely  disguised  his  voice,  fearing  that  in 
the  excitement  of  recognising  it,  Mary  might 
have  screamed  out  and  alarmed  the  house. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait.  He  heard  the  key 
iDeing  softly  turned  in  the  street  door,  and 
the  next  moment  Mary  Parkinson  was  by  his 
side. 

"  Oh,  Richard  !  "  she  cried ;  "  is  it  you — is 
it  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  Don't  make 
a  fool  of  yourself.  No,  no,  I  don't  mean 
that ;  I  mean,  speak  low.  You're  a  good 
girl ;  you've  got  your  hat  on ;  now,  let's  get 
out  of  this.  You  thought  I  was  going  to 
leave  you  in  the  lurch.  See,  now,  how  you 
were  mistaken  in  me.  I  will  explain  all  as 
we  go.  I  couldn't  help  acting  as  I  did.  My 
whole  future  and  yours,  Mary,  depended  on 
it.  But  everything  is  right  now,  and  you  will 
not  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  me  again. 
It  did  look  bad,  I  admit ;  but  all  your  trouble 
is  over  now." 

He  was  hurrying  her  away  as  he  spoke, 
and  already  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
her  father's  house. 

"  Oh,  Richard,  Richard,  it  is  all  so  sudden ! " 
sighed  the  girl.  "  I  have  been  so  unhappy 
— so  unhappy  ! " 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  interrupting  her, 
having  no  desire  to  encourage  her  to  talk, 
"but  you  are  happy  now,  and  everything 
will  be  well.  You  read  my  letter,  didn't 
you  ?  All  that  I  wrote  in  it  is  true.  Ah, 
here's  a  cab.     Get  in." 

"  Shall  we  never  part  again,  Richard  ? " 
asked  Mary,  trembling  so  in  the  sudden  hap- 
piness of  this  adventure  that  he  had  to  sup- 
port her  into  the  cab. 

"  Never  again,  Mary,  never  again.  Never 
mistrust  me  again." 

"  I  won't,  I  won't,"  said  the  girl,  and  burst 
into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 

Mark  Inglefield  gave  an  instruction  to  the 
driver,,  and  they  rattled  along  at  a  great  pace 
through  the  city. 

CHAPTER  XLII.] 

At  eleven  o'clock  punctually  the  next 
morning  Mark  Inglefield  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  Manners's  study.  They  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  their  meals  together ; 
this  was  the  reason  of  their  not  meeting  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Inglefield. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 


Mark  Inglefield   was    cheerful   and   com- 
posed, and   Mr.    Manners,    gazing    at   him, 
could  not  help  thinking  that   he   must  be 
mistaken  in  suspecting  him  of  wrong-doing. 
"  Shall  we  start  at  once,  sir  ? " 
"At  once." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field, "  of  what  took  place  last  night,  and  I 
almost  fear  that  I  laid  myself  open  to  mis- 
construction." 
"  In  what  way  1 " 

"By  my   manner.     I   Tas  nervous   and 

agitated,  and  I  am  afraid  I  expressed  myself 

I  badly.     It  was   not  quite   unnatural.     The 

I  shock  of  finding  myself  charged  with  a  crime 

'  so  vile  was  great.      Stronger  men   than  I 

would  have  been  unnerved.     Indeed,  sir,  I 

could  bear  anything  except  the  loss  of  your 

esteem." 

"It  will  soon  be  put  to  the  proof,  Inde- 
field." 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  truly  glad  that  I  shall 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  my  accusers. 
AYhen  the  poor  girl  who  has  been  wronged 
sees  me  you  will  be  immediately  undeceived. 
Let  us  go,  sir." 

"This,"  tliought  Mr.  Manners,  "is  inno- 
cence ;  I  have  done  Inglefield  an  injustice." 
His  manner  insensibly  softened  towards  the 
schemer  who  up  till  now  had  so  successfully 
plotted ;  but  this  more  lenient  mood  was 
attributable  only  to  his  stem  sense  of  justice. 
It  was  this  which  induced  him  to  say  aloud, 
"  Inglefield,  you  gathered  from  what  I  said 
last  night  that  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  take 
steps  to  reconcile  myself  with  my  son  and 
his  wife." 

If  Mark  Inglefield  had  dared  he  would 
have  denied  that  he  had  gathered  any  such 
impression,  but  so  much  now  depended  upon 
his  keeping  his  patron  in  a  good-humour 
with  him  that  he  merely  said,  "Yes,  sir," 
and  waited  for  further  developments. 

"Should  this  take  place,"  continued  Mr. 
Manners,  "we  shall  both  have  to  confess 
ourselves  in  the  wrong.  Your  mistake  was 
only  an  error  of  judgment ;  mine  was  much 
more  serious ;  but  that  is  a  matter  with  which 
you  have  nothing  to  do.  If  Kingsley  is 
willing,  I  should  wish  you  and  he  to  be 
friends." 

"I  am  ready  to  do  anything,"  said  Ingle- 
field, "  to  please  you.  But  may  I  venture  to 
say  something  ? " 

"  Say  whatever  is  in  your  mind,  Ingle- 
field." 

"  Nothing,  believe  me,  sir,  could  be  farther 
from  my  desire  than  that  you  should  find 
yourself  unable  to  carry  out  your  wishes. 
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No  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
bring  happiness  to  you,  quite  independent  of 
any  reflection  that  may  be  cast  upon  my 
truthfulness  and  single-mindedness  in  what 
I  unhappily  was  compelled  to  take  part  m 
many  j^ears  ago.  I  waive  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, sir.  I  feel  that  I  am  expressing 
myself  lamely,  but  perhaps  you  understand 
me. 

"  Yes,  and  I  appreciate  your  delicate  posi- 
tion.    Go  on." 

"Having,  then,  made  this  clear  to  you, 
having  as  it  were  consented  to  have  a  false 
light  thrown  upon  my  actions,  you  cannot 
doubt  my  sincerity  when  I  say  that  you  have 
my  warmest  wishes  towards  the  success  of 
what  you  desire.  But  this  is  what  I  wish  to 
say,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  misconstrue  me. 
The  new  impressions  you  received  were  gained 
from  this  Mr.  Parkinson,  whom  you  so  unex- 
pectedly met  at  Mr.  HoUingworth's  house 
last  night." 

"  Yes." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  step  between 
father  and  son  !  The  duty  that  I  once  felt 
devolved  upon  me  was  a  most  painful  one, 
but  I  did  it  fearlessly,  in  the  hope  that  the 
disclosures  it  was  unhappily  in  my  power  to 
make  might  have  been  the  means  of  assisting 
you  to  the  accomplishment  of  j^our  wishes 
with  respect  to  your  son.  As  I  did  my  duty 
then,  fearless  of  consequences,  so  must  I  do 
it  now." 

"Well,  Inglefield?" 

"I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  new  impressions 
you  gained  were  gained  from  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  I  have  no  hesitation 
— you  must  pardon  me  for  being  so  frank — 
in  declaring  him  to  be  a  slanderer.  I  have 
no  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  plot  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  less  just  than  yourself, 
would  almost  surely  have  been  my  ruin,  and 
I  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to  myself  were 
I  not  indignant  at  the  monstrous  charge  of 
which  it  seems  I  stand  accused,  and  of  which 
I  am  now  going  with  you  to  clear  myself. 
That  will  be  a  simple  matter,  and  I  will  pass 
it  by.  But,  sir,  if  it  is  proved  that  Mr. 
Parkinson  is  wrong  in  my  case,  if  it  is  proved 
that  for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  and  per- 
haps of  others,  he  has  invented  an  abomi- 
nable story,  and  committed  himself  to 
abominable  statements,  may  he  not  also  be 
wrong  in  the  statements  he  has  made  re- 
specting persons  whom,  out  of  consideration 
for  you,  I  will  not  name  ?" 

"  You  refer  to  my  son  and  his  wife,"  said 
Mr,  Manners.  Inglefield  was  silent.  "I  can 
cast  no  blame  upon  you,  Inglefield.     I  can 


only  repeat  that  everything  shall  be  put  to 
the  proof." 

With  this  remark  Inglefield  was  fain  to 
be  satisfied,  but  he  inwardly  congratulated 
himself  that  he  had  done  something  to  throw 
doubt  upon  Mr.  Parkinson's  eulogies  of 
Kingsley  and  Nansie. 

They  did  not  walk  all  the  way  to  the 
east  of  London,  but,  as  Mark  Inglefield  had 
done  but  a  few  short  hours  ago,  they  rode 
to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's residence,  to  which  the}''  then  proceeded 
on  foot.  As  they  drew  near  they  became 
aware  that  the  neighbourhood  was  abnor- 
mally excited.  It  was  past  twelve  o'clock 
when  they  reached  the  street  in  which  Mr. 
Parkinson  resided  and  this  was  the  dinner 
hour  of  a  great  many  of  the  working  mea 
and  women  roundabout.  The  majority  of 
these  were  standing  in  groups,  talking  excit- 
edly of  an  event  in  which  it  was  evident 
they  were  hugely  interested.  Mark  Ingle- 
field guessed  what  it  was,  but  Mr.  Manners 
had  no  clue  to  it.  He  inquired  his  way  to 
Mr.  Parkinson's  house,  and  at  the  moment 
he  reached  it  he  was  confronted  by  Mr. 
Parkinson  himself. 

The  man  was  in  a  violent  state  of  agita- 
tion. His  limbs  were  trembling,  his  features 
were  convulsed  with  passion,  and  he  gazed 
upon  Mr.  Manners  without  recognising  him. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  in 
accordance  with  my  promise " 

"  What  promise  ? "  cried  Mr.  Parkinson. 
"  I  want  my  daughter — my  daughter  ! " 

"It  is  about  her  I  have  come,"  said  Mr. 
Manners,  in  great  wonder. 

"What  of  her?"  cried  Mr.  Parkinson. 
"  You  have  come  about  her  ?  Well,  where 
is  she — where  is  she  1  But  let  her  be  care- 
ful, or  I  may  be  tempted  to  lay  her  dead  at 
my  feet  ! " 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  Do  you  not 
remember  what  you  and  I  said  to  each  other 
last  night  1  I  said  I  would  see  you  righted. 
I  said  I  would  bring  the  man  whom  you 
accused." 

"I  remember,  I  remember,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Parkinson,  in  a  voice  harsh  with  passion. 
"  You  made  fair  promises,  as  others  have 
made  before  you  !  But  what  does  it  matter 
now  1  My  daughter  is  gone — gone  !  Run 
away  in  the  night,  like  a  thief  !  She  may 
be  in  the  river.  Better  for  her,  a  great  deal 
better  for  her  !  Stop  !  Who  are  you  ? "  He 
advanced  to  Mark  Inglefield  and,  laying  his 
trembling  hands  upon  him,  peered  into  his 
face.  "I  know  you,  you  black-hearted 
scoundrel !     You  are  the  man  whose  picture 


Give  me  my 


said  a  working  man. 


"  this 
Be 


If  ound  in  my  daughter's  box, 
lughter,  give  me  my  Mary  !  " 
Mark  Inglefield  shook  him  off,  but  with 
fficulty,  and  the  man  stood  glaring  at  him. 
Iready  a  crowd  had  gathered  around  them ; 
the  words,  "  black-hearted  scoundrel,"  caused 
them  to  cast  angry  glances  at  Mark  Ingle- 
field. Mr.  Manners  looked  in  astonishment 
at  one  and  another,  utterly  unable  to  com- 
l^prehend  the  situation. 
^^K  "The  man  is  mad,"  said  Mark  Inglefield. 
^w  "  Yes,  I  am  mad,"  cried  Mr.  Parkinson, 
striving  to  escape  from  those  who  held  him 
back  from  springing  upon  Mark  Inglefield, 
"  and  therefore  dangerous.  What !  Is  a 
man's  home  to  be  broken  up,  is  he  to  be 
robbed  of  his  only  child,  and  disgraced,  and 
is  he  to  stand  idly  by  when  the  scoundrel  is 
before  him  who  has  worked  this  ruin  upon 
him  1  As  Heaven  is  my  judge,  I  will  have 
my  revenge ! " 

"  Come,  come,' 
violence  will  do   no   good,  Parkinson, 
reasonable." 

"  If  violence  will  do  no  good,"  retorted 
Mr.  Parkinson,  still  struggling,  "what will?" 

"  The  truth,"  replied  the  working  man  who 
had  interposed. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson; 
"  and  when  that  is  told,  let  us  have  justice ! " 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,"  murmured  some  in 
the  crowd. 

"But  what  kind  of  justice?"  demanded 
Mr.  Parkinson.  "  A  cold-blooded  law  court, 
with  cold-blooded  lawyers  arguing  this  way 
and  that,  while  those  who  have  been  brought 
to  ruin  and  shame  sit  down  with  their  wasted 
lives  before  them  ?  No — not  that  kind  of 
justice  for  me  !  I  will  have  the  life  of  the 
man  who  has  cast  this  upon  me !  And  that " 
— pointing  with  furious  hand  towards  Mark 
Inglefield — "that  is  the  monster  I  will  have 
my  justice  upon,  without  appeal  to  lawyers  ! " 

"  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour,"  said 
Mark  Inglefield,  appealing  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  who  hemmed  him 
and  Mr.  Manners  in,  determined  that  they 
should  not  escape,  "  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  have  not  the  least  idea  what 
this  man  means  ?  I  do  not  know  him,  nor 
any  person  belonging  to  him." 

"  You  lie  ! "  cried  Mr.  Parkinson. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  said  Mark  Inglefield, 
perfectly  calm.  "  This  gentleman  who  has 
accompanied  me  here  will  testify  to  it.  If  it 
were  not  that  I  see  that  this  man  is  not 
accountable  for  his  words,  I  would  not  remain 
here  another  moment." 

"But  you   must,"  said  a  friend  of  Mr. 
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Parkinson ;  and,  "  Yes,  you  must,  you  must ! " 
proceeded  from  others  in  the  throng. 

"I  will,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  "because 
I  have  come  here  for  the  express  purpose  of 
unmasking  a  foul  plot " 

"Rightly  put,"  shouted  Mr.  Parkinson. 
"  A  foul  plot — a  foul  plot !  And  it  shall  be 
unmasked,  and  the  guilty  shall  suffer — not 
the  innocent,  not  the  innocent !  For,  after 
all,  mates" — and  now  he,  in  his  turn,  a}> 
pealed  to  the  crowd — "what  blame  lies  at 
the  door  of  a  weak,  foolish  girl,  who  is  led 
to  her  ruin  by  the  lying  plausible  words  of 
gentlemen  like  these  ! " 

But  here  the  unreasoning  torrent  of  his 
wrath  was  stemmed  by  many  of  his  com- 
rades, who  said, 

"  None  of  that,  Parkinson.  It  won't  help 
you,  and  it  won't  help  us.  The  gentleman 
speaks  fair.  He  says  he  has  come  here  to 
unmask  a  foul  plot." 

"  That  is  my  intention,  and  the  intention 
of  my  friend  here,"  said  Mark  Inglefield, 
"  and  as  you  say,  it  will  not  help  him  or  any 
of  us  to  be  violent  and  abusive.  Why,  does 
it  not  stand  to  reason  that  we  could  have 
kept  away  if  we  had  chosen  ?  Does  it  not 
prove,  coming  here  of  our  own  accord  as  we 
have  done,  that  we  are  of  the  same  mind  as 
yourselves  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  one,  struck,  as  others  were, 
with  this  plain  reasoning,  "  let  us  hear  what 
the  gentleman  has  to  say." 

"It  is  not  for  me,"  said  Mark  Inglefield, 
who,  although  he  had  won  the  suffrages  of 
his  audience,  was  not  disposed  to  be  too 
communicative, — "to  pry  into  any  man'fi 
family  affairs,  but  when  he  makes  them 
public  property,  and  brings  false  accusations 
against  the  innocent,  he  is  not  justified  in. 
grumbling  if  he  is  hauled  over  the  coals. 
My  friend  here  was  compelled  last  night  to 
listen  to  charges  which  seemed  to  him  to  im- 
plicate me  in  some  trouble  into  which  Mr. 
Parkinson  has  fallen." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  his  name  ?" 
inquired  a  man. 

"  He  gave  it  last  night  to  this  gentleman, 
who  communicated  it  to  me.  Besides,  it  ha£ 
been  mentioned  half-a-dozen  times  by  your- 
selves. The  charges  I  referred  to  coming  to 
my  ears,  it  was  arranged  between  my  friend 
and  myself  that  we  should  present  ourselves 
here  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  confuting 
them.  I  suppose  you  don't  expect  anything 
fairer  than  that  ? " 

"  Nothing  could  be  fairer." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  learn,"  continued  Mark 
Inglefield,  "  that  this  man  has  been  wronged, 
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and  sorry  to  learn  that  trouble  has  come  to 
him  through  his  daughter.  They  are  both 
entire  strangers  to  me.  What  I  ask  is  that 
he  bring  his  daughter  forward  now  to.  corro- 
borate my  statement  that  she  and  I  never 
saw  each  other  in  all  our  lives." 

"But  that,''  said  one  of  Mr.  Parkinson's 
friends,  "is  just  what  he  can't  do.  His 
daughter  has  strangely  disappeared  in  the 
night." 

Mark  Inglefield  turned  towards  Mr.  Man- 
ners, with  a  smile  of  incredulity  on  his  lips. 
"  Our  errand  here  seems  to  be  wasted.  Let 
me  speak  to  you  a  moment  out  of  hearing  of 
these  people." 

The  working  men  moved  aside  to  allow 
the  two  gentlemen  to  pass,  and  when 
they  were  a  little  apart  Mark  Inglefield 
said — 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  sir." 

"  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  replied 
Mr.  Manners,  "I  cannot  help  being.  But 
there  is  something  still  at  the  bottom  of  this 
that  I  would  give  much  to  get  at  the  truth 
of." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  Mark  Inglefield  scorn- 
fully, "  can  you  not  see  that  the  whole  afiair 
is  trumped  up  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot  see  that.  These  men  were 
not  aware  that  we  were  coming  here  this 
morning,  and  even  if  they  were  it  is  not 
likely  that  the}^  would  have  got  up  this  ex- 
citement for  our  especial  benefit." 

Mark  Inglefield  bit  his  lip.  "I  am  not 
quite  right,  perhaps,  in  saying  that  the  whole 
affair  is  trumped  up,  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
much  exaggerated,  and  more  importance  is 
being  attached  to  it  than  it  deserves.  You 
must  not  mind  my  saying  that  I  cannot  form 
the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Parkinson  as  your- 
self. It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  desirous  of 
making  capital  out  of  his  calamity.  I  have 
done  all  I  could,  have  I  not,  to  clear  myself 
of  the  charge  ? " 

"  I  do  not  see  that  you  could  have  done 
more." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  stop  for,  then. 
Shall  we  go  ? " 

"  Not  yet.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  but  I 
shall  remain  to  make  inquiries." 

"  I  will  remain  with  you,  sir,  of  course.  It 
would  not  be  safe  to  leave  you  alone  in  such 
a  neighbourhood  as  this." 

"It  would  be  quite  safe.  You  forget  that 
it  was  in  just  such  neighbourhoods  I  passed 
my  young  days.  I  know  them  better  than 
you  appear  to  do,  Inglefield.  The  people  we 
see  about  us  are  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety— quite  as  respectable  as  ourselves.    As 


to  remaining,  please  yourself.  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  out  of  place  in  such  societ}-." 

"  Nor  do  I,  sir,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  with 
a  frank  smile.  "It  is  only  my  anxiety  for 
you  that  made  me  say  what  I  did." 

"  There  is  another  matter  which  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten.  It  is  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  my  son  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
live.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Parkinson 
wishes  to  say  something  to  us." 

During  this  colloquy  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
calmed  himself  greatly,  and  now,  followed  by 
his  friends,  approached  the  gentlemen. 

"  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Mark 
Inglefield,  "  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  objection,"  said  INIark 
Inglefield.  "I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
help  you ;  only  come  to  the  point." 

"  I'll  do  so,  sir.  Your  visit  here,  on  the 
face  of  it,  seems  fair  and  above-board.  What 
I  want  to  know  first  is,  how  it  happens  that 
my  daughter  had  a  portrait  of  yours  in  her 
possession  ? " 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Mark  Inglefield, 
blandly,  "  you  are  putting  a  conundrum  to 
me." 

"  You  don't  know  how  she  got  hold  of  it, 
sir  1 " 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  notion." 

"How  comes  it  that,  when  I  taxed  her 
with  it,  she  confessed  that  it  was  the  por- 
trait of  the  scoundrel  who  had  brought  her 
shame  upon  her  1 " 

At  this  question  all  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards Mark  Inglefield.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  said, 

"  That  is  a  question  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  answer.  She  must,  of  course,  have  had 
some  motive  in  giving  utterance  to  so  direct 
a  falsehood.  My  only  regret  is  that  she  is 
not  here  to  tell  you  herself  that  we  are 
complete  strangers  to  each  other.  Has  your 
daughter  always  told  you  the  truth  ?  Has 
she  never  deceived  you  1 "  Mr,  Parkinson 
was  dumb;  these  questions  struck  home. 
"Why,  then,"  continued  Mark  Inglefield, 
perceiving  his  advantage,  "should  she  not 
have  deceived  you  in  this  instance  1  Perhaps 
she  wishes  to  screen  the  man  against  whom 
you  are  justly  angered ;    perhaps  she   still 


has  a  sneaking 
tects  him  by 


fondness  for  him,  and  pro- 
tlie   blame  upon  a 


throwmg 


"I  don't  dispute,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson, 
"that  you  may  be  right.  But  are  you  public 
property  1 " 

"I  fail  to  understand  you." 

"Are  you  a  pilbhc  man,  sir  ?" 
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"Thank  heaven,  no.  I  am  a  private 
gentleman." 

"  Your  portraits  are  not  put  in  the  shop 
windows  for  sale  1 " 
.     "No." 

"Then  what  I  want  to  know  is,"  said  Mr. 
Parkinson,  doggedly  sticking  to  his  point, 
"how  your  portrait  fell  into  her  hands." 

"  And  that,  I  repeat,"  said  Mark  Ingiefield 
impatiently,  "  is  exactly  what  I  am  unable  to 
tell  you." 

"  She  couldn't  have  bought  it.  She  must 
have  had  it  given  to  her  by  some  one." 

"  Well  1 " 

"  Whoever  gave  it  to  her  must  know  you, 
and  you  must  know  him." 

A  murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the 
throng.  Nothing  better  pleases  such  an 
audience  as  was  now  assembled  than  an  argu- 
ment logically  worked  out. 

"  That  does  not  follow,"  disputed  Mark 
Ingiefield,  annoyed  at  Mr.  Parkinson's  perti- 
nacity, but  seeing  no  way  to  avoid  it  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  reviving  Mr.  Manners's 
suspicions. 

"  That's  where  the  chances  are,  at  all 
events,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson.  "You  see, 
«ir,  that  you  can't  help  being  dragged  into 
this  bad  business." 

"  And  if  I  decline  to  be  dragged  into  it  1 " 

"It  is  what  very  few  men  would  do,  sir. 
I  should  say — and  I  think  most  of  those 
round  us  will  agree  with  me — that  you  are 
bound  to  do  all  you  can  to  assist  me  in  dis- 
covering the  scoundrel  who  would  ruin  you 
as  well  as  me." 

Mr.  Manners  looked  straight  at  Mark  In- 
giefield. Mr.  Parkinson's  view  tallied  with 
that  which  he  had  expressed  to  Ingiefield  in 
their  interview. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
really  am  at  a  loss  how  to  take  even  the  first 
step." 

"Thank  you  for  saying  so  much,  sir.  We 
are  all  at  a  loss,  but  I  don't  intend  to  rest 
till  I  discover  the  scoundrel.  You'll  not  ob- 
ject to  giving  me  your  name  and  address." 

"  What  for  1 "  demanded  Mark  Ingiefield, 
wishing  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swal- 
low up  his  tormentor. 

"  Give  it  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Manners 
quietly. 

Thus  forced  to  comply,  Mark  Ingiefield, 
'svith  a  show  of  alacrity,  handed  Mr.  Parkin- 
son his  card. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Par- 
kinson. 

A  possible  road  of  escape  presented  itself 
to  Mark  Ingiefield. 


"  Who  saw  this  portrait  ? "  he  asked. 

"  No  one  in  this  neighbourhood,"  replied 
Mr.  Parkinson,  "  that  I  know  of,  except  me 
and  my  daughter." 

"  It  may  not  be  my  portrait,  after  all," 
suggested  Mark  Ingiefield. 

"There  isn't  a  shadow  of  doubt,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Parkinson,  "  that  it  is  a  picture  of  you. 
I'm  ready  to  swear  to  it." 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  there 
occurred  to  Mark  Ingiefield  a  contingency 
which  filled  him  with  apprehension.  From 
what  Mr.  Manners  had  told  him  Kingsley's 
wife  had  befriended  Mary  Parkinson,  and 
was  doubtless  in  the  confidence  of  the  poor 
girl.  Suppose  Mary  had  shown  his  portrait 
to  Nansie,  would  she  have  recognised  it  1  It 
was  long  since  he  and  Nansie  had  met,  and 
time  had  altered  his  appearance  somewhat, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  disguise  his  identity. 
He  did  not  betray  his  uneasiness,  but  a  new 
feature  was  now  introduced  that  caused  him 
to  turn  hot  and  cold.  This  was  the  unwel- 
come and  unexpected  appearance  of  Bloom- 
ing Bess  upon  the  scene. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  wretched  girl  did  not  come  alone.  A 
woman  dragged  her  forward. 

"  Here  you  are,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  said  the 
woman.  "Blooming  Bess  can  tell  you 
something  about  Mary's  disappearance  last 
night." 

"  I  am  ruined,"  thought  Mark  Ingiefield, 
and  hoped  that  Blooming  Bess  would  not 
recognise  him.  There  were  chances  in  his 
favour.  It  was  night  when  they  met,  and 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  change  his 
clothes  and  wrap  himself  in  an  ulster.  To 
these  chances  he  was  compelled  to  trust; 
and  perhaj3s  he  could  keep  himself  out  of 
the  girl's  sight. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  asked 
Mr.  Parkinson  in  great  excitement. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  teUing,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Here,  you  !     Just  let  go  of  me,  will  you  ? " 

She  released  herself  from  the  woman's 
grasp. 

"Do  you  want  the  lot,"  she  asked  of  Mr. 
Parkinson,  "from  beginning  to  end  ?" 

"I  must  know  everything,"  he  replied, 
"  everything." 

"  You  must,  must  you  ?  Well,  that's  for 
me  to  say,  not  you.  I  could  tell  yon  a  lot  of 
Kes  if  I  wanted  to." 

He  made  a  threatening  motion  towards 
her,  but  was  held  back  by  his  mates.  "  You'll 
only  make  things  worse,"  they  said. 
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"  A  precious  sight  worse,"  said  Blooming 
Bess,  with  a  reckless  laugh.  "Oh,  let  him 
get  at  me  if  he  likes.  Who  cares  1  I  don't. 
But  I'll  tell  him  what  he  wants,  never  fear. 
She's  a  respectable  one,  she  is!  When  I 
went  to  the  bad,  passed  me  by  as  if  I  was  so 
much  dirt.  Wouldn't  look  at  me — wouldn't 
speak  to  me ;  holding  her  frock  like  this,  for 
fear  I  should  touch  it.  And  now  what  is 
she,  I'd  like  to  know  1  Better  than  me — or 
worse  ? " 

Mr.  Parkinson  groaned. 

"  Groan  away ;  much  good  it'll  do  you. 
It  won't  bring  her  back ;  and  if  it  did,  who'd 
look  at  her?  Not  me.  She's  come  down, 
with  all  her  stuck-up  pride.  I'm  as  good  as 
her,  any  day  of  the  week  !  " 

"Come,  come,  Bess,"  said  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  "  you're  not  a  bad  sort ;  let  us  have 
the  truth,  like  a  good  girl." 

"Oh,  yes,  I'm  a  real  good  'un  now  you  want 
to  get  something  out  of  me.  But  never 
mind ;  here  goes.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  I  didn't  have  a  brass  farthing 
in  my  pockets.  They  turned  me  out  because 
I  couldn't  pay  for  my  bed.  It  wasn't  the 
first  time,  and  won't  be  the  last.  So  out  I 
goes,  and  here  I  am  in  the  middle  of  this 
very  street,  when  a  great  swell  comes  up  to 
me,  and  says,  says  he,  '  Do  you  want  to  earn 
half  a  bull?'  I  laughs,  and  holds  out  my 
hand,  and  he  puts  sixpence  in  it,  and  says, 
says  he,  '  The  other  two  bob  when  you  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know.' " 

"Are  you  making  this  up  out  of  your 
head,  Bess  ? " 

"  Not  me  !  not  clever  enough.  Never  was 
one  of  the  clever  ones,  or  I'd  be  a  jolly  sight 
better  off.  Then  the  swell  asks  me  if  I  can 
tell  him  the  names  of  the  people  that  lives  in 
the  street,  and  plump  upon  that  asks  me  if  I 
can  keep  a  secret.  I  thought  he  was  kidding 
me,  I  give  you  my  word,  and  I  says  *  Make 
it  worth  my  while.'  With  that  he  promises 
me  five  bob,  and  I  walks  with  him,  or  he  walks 
with  me — it  don't  matter  which,  does  it  1 — 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and 
I  tell  him  everybody  that  lives  in  it.  *  Who 
lives  here  V  says  he,  and  'Who  lives  here  V 
says  he ;  and  thinks  I,  this  is  a  rum  game ; 
wonder  what  he's  up  to !  But  it  ain't  my 
business,  is  it  ?  My  business  is  to  earn  five 
bob,  and  earn  it  easy;  and  when  I  have  told 
him  all  he  wanted,  he  gives  me  four  bob  and 
a -bender,  and  sent  me  off.  What  can  you 
make  of  all  that  ? " 

"  Not  much,"  said  the  man  who  had  taken 
her  in  hand  ;  Mr.  Parkinson  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  and  Mark  Inglefield   did 


not  dare.     "  What  time  was  it  v/hen  this  oc- 
curred ? " 

"By  my  gold  watch,"  replied  the  girl, 
with  a  fine  sarcasm,  "  it  was  half -past  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Perhaps  a  minute  or 
two  more.     I  like  to  be  particular." 

"  And  that  is  all  you  know  ?  You  can't 
tell  us  anything  more  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that,  did  I  ?  All  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Why  the  cream's  to  come.  It's 
only  skim  milk  you've  got  as  yet." 

"  Let's  hear  the  end  of  it,  Bess,"  said  the 
man  coaxingly. 

"  That's  the  way  to  speak  to  me.  Be  soft 
and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  me ;  be 
hard,  and  to  save  your  life  I  wouldn't  speak 
a  word.  The  end  of  it  was  this.  The  swell 
had  done  with  me,  and  thought  I  had  done 
with  him.  Never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 
I  was  born  curious,  I  was ;  so  thinks  I  to 
myself,  '  I'm  blowed  if  I  don't  see  what  he  is 
up  to;'  and  when  I  turned  the  comer  of  the 
street  and  he  thought  I  was  gone  for  good,  I 
come  back,  and  there  I  was,  you  know, 
standing  in  the  dark,  out  of  sight.  He  walks 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  stops 
right  before  this  house,  and  looks  up  at 
Mary's — I  beg  her  pardon,  at  Miss  Parkin- 
son's window.  There's  alight  burning  there, 
you  know.  He's  got  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  what  does  he  do  but  pick  up  a  stone 
and  ties  them  together.  Then  he  picks  up 
another  stone,  and  throws  it  at  Mary's 
window,  and  it  opens  and  she  looks  out. 
I'm  too  far  off  to  hear  what  they  say  to  each 
other,  but  I  suppose  he  says,  '  Catch,'  as  he 
throws  the  letter  up,  and  catch  she  does. 
And  would  you  believe  it  ?  A  little  while 
afterwards  down  she  comes  and  takes  his 
arm  as  natural  as  life,  and  off  they  go  toge- 
ther. I  follow,  at  a  distance  you  know ;  I 
didn't  want  my  neck  twisted,  and  he  looked 
the  sort  of  cove  that  wouldn't  mind  doing  it, 
so  I  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  till  he  calls  a 
growler,  and  in  they  get  and  drive  away. 
And  that's  the  end  of  it." 

"  It's  a  true  story,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson ; 
"  when  I  went  into  her  bedroom  this  morn- 
ing her  window  was  open." 

Those  who  had  heard  it,  gathered  into 
groups,  and  discussed  its  various  points, 
some  suggesting  that  it  looked  as  if  the 
police  were  mixed  up  in  it,  others  favouring 
Mark  Inglefield's  view  that  Mary  Parkinson's 
statements  to  her  father  were  false,  from 
first  to  last.  Meanwhile  Mark  Inglefield 
and  Mr.  Manners  were  left  to  themselves, 
the  younger  man  congratulating  himself  that 
he  had  escaped  being  seen  by  Blooming  Bess. 
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His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and,  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing Mr.  Manners,  he  would  have  chosen  the 
lesser  evil  and  have  made  an  excuse  for 
leaving  him,  had  it  not  been  that  he  was 
prevented  by  Blooming  Bess,  whose  aim- 
less footsteps  had  led  her  straight  to  Mark 
Inglefield,  before  whom  she  now  stood.  She 
gazed  at  him,  and  he  at  her.  Her  look  was 
bold,  saucy,  reckless ;  his  was  apprehensive ; 
but  knowing,  if  she  exposed  him,  that  there 
was  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  brazen  it 
out,  he  did  not  decline  the  challenge  ex- 
pressed in  her  eyes.  She  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  slightly  turned  her  head,  and 
laughed.  As  she  turned  she  was  accosted  by 
Mr.  Parkinson,  who  had  joined  this  group. 

"  Did  you  see  the  man  1 "  asked  Mr.  Park- 
inson. 

"  Did  I  see  him  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Yes  ; 
though  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
dark,  I  saw  him  as  plain  as  I  see  you. 
Why,  I  could  pick  him  out  among  a  thou- 
sand." 

But,  to  Mark  Inglefield's  infinite  relief,  she 
made  no  movement  towards  him ;  she  merely 
looked  at  him  again,  and  laughed. 

"  Describe  him,"  said  Mr.  Parkinson 
roughly.  "  It  may  be  a  laughing  matter  to 
3^ou,  but  it  is  not  to  us." 

"  To  us  ! "  retorted  the  girl.  "  What  have 
these  gentlemen  got  to  do  with  it  1 " 

"  We  are  interested  in  it, "said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Oh !  are  you  ?  And  are  you  interested 
in  it  too,  sir?"  she  asked,  addressing  Mark 
Inglefield. 

"  I  am,"  he  replied,  finding  himself  com- 
pelled to  speak. 

"  That's  funny.  You're  the  sort  of  gen- 
tleman, I  should  say,  that  would  pay  well 
for  anything  that  was  done  for  him." 

"  I  am,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  growing 
bold ;  her  words  seemed  to  indicate  a  desire 
to  establish  a  freemasonry  between  them  of 
which  neither  Mr.  Parkinson  nor  Mr.  Man- 
ners could  have  had  any  suspicion. 

"  That's  a  good  thing  to  know,"  said  Bloom- 
ing Bess,  "  because,  you  see,  I  should  be  an 
important  witness — shouldn't  I  V 

"  Very  important,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  and 
I  would  pay  well  also." 

"  You  would,  would  you,  sir  ?"  She  looked 
from  one  man  to  the  other. 

"  Allow  me  to  manage  this,  sir,"  said  Mark 
Inglefield.  "It  is  more  to  my  interest  than 
yours." 

Mr.  Manners  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  I  asked  you  to  describe  the  man,"  said 
Mr.  Parkinson. 


"I  can  do  that.  He  was  short  and  fat, 
and  his  face  was  covered  with  hair.  Oh,  I 
can  spot  him  the  minute  I  see  him." 

Mark  Inglefield  gave  the  girl  a  smile  of 
encouragement  and  approval.  The  descrip- 
tion she  had  given  could  not  possibly  apply 
to  him.  Every  fresh  danger  that  threatened 
vanished  almost  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

"  There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  to  stop 
for,  sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Manners  ;  "  with  re- 
spect to  this  man's  daughter,  we  have  learnt 
all  that  we  are  likely  to  hear.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  you  might  prefer  to  carry  out  the 
second  portion  of  your  visit  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood alone." 

"You  refer  to  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  might  be  an  encumbrance. 
Whether  justly  or  not— out  of  consideration: 
for  you  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question — 
your  son  and  his  wife  would  not  look  upon 
me  with  favour  if  they  were  to  see  me  sud- 
denly ;  and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  in 
your  company  might  be  misconstrued.  I  am^ 
willing,  sir,  that  the  past  should  be  buried ; 
your  simple  wish  that  your  son  and  I  should 
become  friends  again  is  sufficient  for  me.  I 
will  obey  you,  but  a  meeting  between  us- 
should  be  led  up  to  ;  it  will  be  more  agree- 
able to  both  of  us.     Do  you  not  think  so  ?" 

"  You  are  doubtless  right,  Inglefield,"  said 
Mr.  Manners.  "  I  appreciate  your  delicate 
thoughtf  ulness. " 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  There  is  another  reason 
why  I  should  leave  you  now.  The  story  that 
girl  has  told  may  be  true  or  false.  You 
must  not  mind  my  expressing  suspicion  of 
everything  in  connection  with  Mr.  Parkin- 
son's daughter.  It  is  even  possible  that  she 
and  that  girl  may  be  in  collusion  for  some 
purpose  of  their  own,  and  that  they  have 
concocted  what  we  have  heard.  I  have  cleared 
myself,  I  hope." 

"  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  it,"  said  Mr. 
Manners. 

"  But  I  shall  not  allow  the  matter  to  end 
here,"  said  Mark  Inglefield  warmly.  "I  shall 
put  it  at  once  in  the  hands  of  a  detective, 
who  will,  I  dare  say,  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  far  we  have  been  imposed  upon.  The' 
sooner  the  inquiry  is  opened  up  the  stronger 
will  be  our  chances  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Do  you  approve  of  what  I  propose  ? " 

"  It  is  the  right  course,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 
"I  was  about  to  propose  it  myself." 

"  I  will  go  then  at  once.  In  simple  jus- 
tice to  me,  sir,  if  you  see  Mr.  Hollingworth, 
you  should  tell  him  how  cruelly  I  have  beeii' 
suspected." 

"  You  shall  be  set  right  in  his  eyes,  Ingle- 
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field.  If  I  can  find  time  to-day  I  will  make 
a  point  of  paying  him  a  visit." 

"  My  mind  is  greatly  relieved,  sir.  Good 
morning." 

"  Good  morning,  Inglefield." 

Mark  Inglefield,  without  addressing  a  word 
to  Mr.  Parkinson,  went  his  way.  The  con- 
versation between  him  and  Mr.  Manners  had 
been  quite  private.  Before  he  left  the  street 
he  looked  to  see  if  Blooming  Bess  was  still 
there,  but  she  had  disappeared. 

He  did  not  proceed  to  the  office  of  any 
detective.  Slowly,  and  in  deep  thought,  he 
walked  towards  the  Mansion  House;  the 
crowds  of  people  hurrying  apparently  all 
ways  at  once  disturbed  and  annoyed  him  ;  it 
was  impossible  to  think  calmlj^  in  the  midst 
of  such  noise  and  bustle.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  needed  quiet 
and  repose  to  think  out  the  schemes  t^hich 
were  stirring  in  his  cunning  mind,  that  time 
was  now.  The  danger  was  averted  for  awhile, 
but  he  could  not  yet  regard  himself  as  safe. 
He  had  to  reckon  with  Blooming  Bess. 

That  she  had  recognised  him  was  certain 
— as  certain  as  that  she  had  played  into  his 
hands,  and  put  his  enemies  off"  the  scent. 

"I  wonder,"  he  thought,  "that  she  did 
not  ask  my  name  and  address.  What  a  mis- 
fortune that  she  should  have  presented  her- 
self when  I  was  in  the  street ! " 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  girl  of  whom 
he  was  thinking  was  following  him  stealthily, 
and  had  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  him. 

He  turned  to  the  left,  and  reached  the 
Embankment.  It  was  quieter  there.  Blooming 
Bess  followed  him.  There  were  few  people 
about,  and  he  strolled  leisurely  along,  looking 
at  the  river.  The  principle  of  evil  was  strong 
within  him.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men  who  will  hesitate  at  nothing  that 
could  be  done  with  safety  to  protect  them- 
selves. He  was  not  bold  enough  for  deeds 
of  violence  ;  his  nature  was  sufficiently  ruth- 
less, and  he  was  not  troubled  with  qualms  of 
conscience;  but  his  first  consideration  had 
ever  been  to  keep  himself  on  the  safe  side. 
In  his  methods  he  was  sly,  cunning,  deceit- 
ful, treacherous,  but  physically  he  was  a 
coward.  He  had,  however,  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  his  resources,  "  I  shall  beat  them 
all  yet,"  he  thought ;  and  thought,  too,  what 
a  stroke  of  fortune  it  would  be  if  sudden 
death  were  to  overtake  those  who  stood  in 
his  path.  He  had  passed  Waterloo  Bridge 
when  he  felt  a  touch  upon  his  arm.  He 
looked  down  and  saw  Blooming  Bess. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  no  outward  show  of 
displeasure. 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
I  To  strangers  this  simple  interchange  of 
;  greeting  would  have  been  enigmatical,  but 
I  these  two  understood  each  other,  though 
socially  he  stood  so  high  and  she  so  low. 
'  "  Have  you  been  following  me  1 "  he 
I  asked. 

I      "Of  course  I  have,"  she  replied.     "Too 
good  to  miss.     I'm  in  luck.     I  say,  you  are 
'  a  gentleman,  ain't  you — a  real  swell  1 " 

"  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  hope,"  he  said,  with 
perfect  sincerity. 

"I  hope  so  too.      You've  got  plenty  of 
I  tin?" 

I      "Very  little." 

;      "  All  right.     I'll  go  off"  to  the  other  one." 
'      He  caught  her  arm. 
"Don't  be  a  fool!" 

"That's  just  what  I  ain't  going   to  be. 
j  Well,  you're  a  nice  one,  you  are  !     Not  even 
a  thankee  for  standing  by  you  as  I  did." 
I      "  You  will  not  be  content  with  thanks," 
he  said  gloomily. 

"  Not  likely.  Want  something  more  solid. 

'  Now,  didn't  I  stand  by  you  like  a  brick  ? 

'  Just  one  word  from  Blooming  Bess,  and  your 

I  whole  box  of  tricks  would  have  been  upset. 

But  I  didn't  let  on,  by  so  much  as  a  wink. 

We  took  'em  in  nicely  between  us,  didn't 

j  we  ?     'You're  the  sort  of  gentleman,'  says 

I,   'that  would  pay  well  for  an3^thing  that 

was   done   for   him.'     '  I  am,'  says  you.     I 

1  say,   if   they'd  guessed   the  game  we  were 

playing   there'd   have   been   a    rumpus.      I 

want  to  know  your  name,  and  where  you 

live." 

"You  don't,"  he  retorted.  "You  want 
money." 

"  I  want  that,  too,  but  I  want  your  name 
and  address,  and  I  mean  to  have  it.  I  won't 
use  it  against  you  so  long  as  you  square 
me." 

She  spoke  with  so  much  determination 
that  he  gave  her  what  she  demanded. 

"Mr.  Parkinson  knows  the  other  one," 
she  said,  "and  if  I  don't  find  you  at  home 
when  I  want,  I'll  find  him.  Have  you  got 
a  sovereign  about  you  ? " 

Surprised  at  the  moderateness  of  the  re- 
quest, he  gave  her  a  sovereign. 
"  How's  Mary  ?  "  she  asked. 
The  question  suggested  to  him  a  plan  which 
offered  greater  safet}^  than  allowing  her  to 
go  away  with  money,  and  perhaps  drinking 
herself  into  dangerous  loquacity. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  her  ? "  he  asked. 
"  I  wouldn't  mind,"  she  replied. 
"  Come  along  with   me,  then,"   he  said. 
"  I'll  take  you  to  her." 


THE  MANHOOD    STANDAED. 

By  the  Key.  Ll.  H.  PARSONS. 

Text :  "  This  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel."— Luke  ii.  34. 


AT  the  time  referred  to  by  these  words, 
Joseph  and  Mary  are  seen  presenting 
the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple  in  recognition 
of  the  Lord's  traditional  right  to  the  first-born 
male  in  every  Hebrew  home.      The  Benedic- 
tus  had  just  been  chanted,  and  the  morning 
sacrifice  offered,  when  an  old  man  entered 
the  court  of  the  Jews.     He  was  well  known 
in  Jerusalem  as  Simeon  the  Scribe,  a  devout 
student  of  the  Scriptures.     Inspired  books 
need  inspired  readers.      Simeon  knew  how 
to    read    the    Bible.      Through    the    letter 
of    prophecy    foreshinings    glowed    of    the 
advent    of    the    "  Consolation    of    Israel." 
The  Coming  was  wrought  into  his  brightest 
hopes,  but  he  knew  not  when  or  where  it 
would  be.     One  day,  however,  touched  by 
an   excitement    he    could  not   explain,    he 
went  into  the  Temple  and  saw  this  peasant 
babe.      Then  a  rush   of    revelation    came 
to  him  as  it  comes  to  ready  souls.     "  The 
secret  of   the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him."     At  once  therefore  this  old  seer  ap- 
prehended the  meaning  of  the  Child.     Un- 
hindered by  His  infancy,  or  the  poverty  of 
His  parents,  or  the  absence  of  heavenly  de- 
monstration, but  like  one  entirely  sure  of  the 
facts,   he    went  without  misgiving  to   the 
mother,  and  taking  the  Child  in  his  arms 
uttered  that  Nunc  Dimittis  which  has  been 
the  death-song   of  thousands,  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  Thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  Thy  salvation  which  Thou  hast  prepared 
before  the  face  of  all  people,  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of   Thy  people 
Israel."      Turning   to   the  mother  he  said, 
"Behold  this  Child  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign 
to  be  hated  and  as  a  sword  which  shall  pierce 
thy  heart  to  its  core."     What  a  tremendous 
forecast !     What  a  mysterious    burden  the 
old  man  held  in  his  arms  !     The  common 
notion  about  Simeon  is  that  when  he  had 
finished  speaking,  "  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."     It  might  well  have  been  so,  for  the 
sight  he  obtained  of  the  scope  of  Christ's 
ministry  was  like  a  vision  of  heavenly  things 
denied  to  men  in  life,  but  sometimes  granted 
to  the  dying — a  rending  of  the  veil,  a  brilliant 
apocalypse. 

And  now  turning  particularly  to  the 
words,  "This  Child  is  set  for  the  rising  and 
falling   again   of   many   in    Israel,"    let    us 


see   in  what  points   they  touch   our  times 
and  us. 

I.  When  this  Child  entered  the  world  of 
human  life  what  did  He  find  ?  Take  history 
from  Adam  to  Christ,  sum  up  the  diverse 
fortunes  and  destinies  of  men  in  one  preg- 
nant phrase,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  hit  upon  luminous  words  such  as  these, 
"the  fall  and  rising  again."  Life  everywhere 
is  just  that,  a  history  of  falling  and  rising, 
rising  and  falling.  If  you  were  to  classify 
the  main  characteristics  of  any  great  city 
you  would  find  these  conditions  in  full 
play.  I  recollect  that  some  years  ago  an 
educational  census  was  taken  in  Glasgow 
which  showed  that  practically  the  population 
of  the  city  divided  itself  into  what  one  might 
call  moral  sixths  :  i.e.  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, one-sixth  had  actually  sunk  into  a  con- 
dition of  hopeless  ignorance,  vice,  poverty, 
dirt,  and  desperation ;  and  two-sixths  through 
misfortune,  or  crime  of  one  sort  or  other,  were 
slowly  but  surely  descending  to  a  Itwer  posi- 
tion than  that  to  which  they  were  born  or 
which  they  had  once  occupied.  On  the 
other  hand,  two-sixths  in  all  ranks  were  rising. 
In  some  cases  the  ascent  began,  and  had  only 
just  begun,  with  escape  from  the  gin-shop ; 
some  from  the  loom  class  were  approaching 
honourable  promotion  and  enlarged  respon- 
sibility, and  me-sixth  had  risen  to  actual  mas- 
tership and  influence.  Xow  that  was  true  of 
Glasgow,  and  is  equally  true  of  any  large 
city,  ay,  and  after  the  rate,  is  true  of 
every  community  no  matter  what  its  size. 
For  example,  young,  vigorous  nations  like 
the  Bulgarian  and  Greek,  are  "  rising ;  "  but 
judged  by  tests  of  population,  internal  sta- 
bility and  international  influence,  nations 
like  the  French  and  Turkish  are  "falling  ;  " 
whilst  judged  by  almost  any  apt  test  all 
Anglo-Saxon  nationalities  are  not  only  rela- 
tively dominant  to-day,  but  are  destined  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  to  acquire  an 
absolute  pre-eminence.  Many  of  us  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  how  this  law  of 
alternation  affects  the  fortunes  of  villages 
and  towns.  Trades  leave  a  town,  as  watch- 
making and  silk  -  weaving,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  left  Coventry,  and  as  a  com- 
mercial centre  the  town  falls — loses  its  rank, 
and  what  is  worse  still,  its  chances  of  ad- 
vance. On  the  other  hand,  trade  comes  to 
a  district,  as,  for  instance,  to  Birmingham, 
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and  it  rises  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  a  posi- 
tion of  first  importance. 

How  plainly  too  we  can  trace  the  action 
of  this  law  in  the  changes  which  befall  our 
social  life.  In  a  back  street,  or  a  common 
iodging-house,  you  will  find  people  who  once 
kept  their  carriage,  and  in  the  suburbs,  at 
the  head  of  a  costly  establishment,  people 
who  once  drove  a  costermonger's  cart.  Here 
a  home  demoralised  by  a  general  self-indul- 
gence, there  a  family  ennobled  by  mutual  self- 
control.  Here  love  grown  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  and  there 
Jove  degraded  to  coarse  burlesque.  Here 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  live  the  crucified 
life  with  ever  growing  ease,  and  there 
parents  who,  steeping  their  self -hood  in  world- 
liness  find  Christ's  cross  first  irksome,  then  un- 
necessary, and  finally  contemptible.  I  will 
show  you  sons  and  daughters  who  in  one 
place  fall  towards  mere  frivolity  and  selfish- 
ness, and  in  another  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
beneficent  life.  Men  and  women  in  all 
ranks  who  are  rapidly  sinking  into  the  mire 
of  unbridled  sin,  or  unchallenged  doubt,  and 
those  who  steadily  climb  the  heights  of  self- 
mastery  and  dwell  in  the  light  of  an  estab- 
lished faith.  Ay,  so  it  is  all  the  world  over, 
and  so  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  Falling, 
rising,  rising  and  falling  meet  us  everywhere. 
One  thing  then  is  clear.  However  surely 
this  Child  may  be  "  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel,"  He  did  not  create 
the  conditions  He  found, — both  were  here 
when  He  came. 

Then  II.  What  has  this  Child  to  do  with 
the  fortunes  of  men  1  He  is  said  to  be  "  set 
for  the  fall  and  rising  again."  "Set,"  as  e.g. 
a  doctor  sets  a  test  to  determine  a  patient's 
temperature.  "  Set "  as  a  plumb  is  set 
against  the  mason's  work  to  test  its  perpen- 
dicular. "  Set "  as  a  foundation  stone,  or 
the  keystone  of  an  arch.  "  Set "  i.e.  so  as 
to  be  authoritatively  and  vitally  connected 
%vith  man's  fate  in  every  department  of  his 
life.  My  friends,  the  pulpit  no  doubt  has  its 
platitudes,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  No 
man  who  roundly  insists  on  the  modernness 
of  Christ's  teaching,  and  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  His  inspiration  is  guilty  of  mere 
platitudes.  No  man  so  preaches  to  the  times 
as  he  who  tells  those  about  him  that  whether 
they  rise  or  fall  depends  more  upon  their 
relation  to  Christ,  than  upon  their  personal 
ability,  or  the  state  of  trade,  or  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  Stock  Exchange.  But  how? 
What  have  poets  to  do  with  pohtics,  or 
philosophers  with  stocks  and  shares  ?  What 
has  Christ,  whose  whole  mission  is  religious, 


to  do  with  the  every -day  life  of  society  % 
Men  who  would  shrink  from  being  classed 
with  atheists,  sometimes  say  that  religion 
and  business  occupy  separate  departments, 
and  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each 
other.  "  I  am  a  man  of  business.  I  do  not 
allow  religion  to  interfere  with  business,  or 
business  to  interfere  with  religion."  That  is 
how  men  talk,  but  the  talk  means  very  little 
more  than  the  plainest  of  plain  admissions 
that  whilst  the  former  part  of  their  statement 
is  true,  the  latter  is  false.  Men  who  treat 
religion  merely  as  one  of  many  departments 
in  a  great  wholesale  house  (whereas  it  is 
master  and  life  of  the  whole  concern),  show 
clearly  enough  either  that  they  have  no  real 
religion  at  all,  or  that  they  talk  out  of  their 
i  depth.  What  is  real  religion  1  It  is,  so  I 
should  say,  just  the  every-day  doing  of  God's 
loillj  which  means  that  religion  is  righteous- 
ness. Can  any  thoughtful  man  decline  to 
allow  righteousness  to  interfere  with  his 
business  ?  I  sometimes  wish  we  could  get 
rid  of  that  antique  word  righteousness,  and 
revert  to  its  simpler  and  more  understand- 
able form  rightness.  Eighteousness  merely 
means  rightness.  Moral  rightness  is  obedi- 
ence to  God's  will,  which  veins  as  well  as 
commands  everything.  Then  what  is  His 
will  ?  Broadly  speaking  this — that  there 
should  be  perfect  order,  harmony,  beauty, 
rightness  everywhere.  He  has  e.g.  troubled 
to  create  the  human  body  and  there- 
fore has  a  will  about  our  physical  life,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  break  his  arm  or 
suff"er  rheumatic  tortures  without  somehow 
proclaiming  a  certain  crossing  of  God's 
will.  We  find  people  in  the  world  phy- 
sically diseased,  great  crowds  of  children 
sadly  deformed,  doomed  to  a  life  of  torment- 
ing weariness  or  active  pain.  What  has 
religion  to  do  with  it  1  This  much  at 
least ; — if  deformity  were  due  to,  say  the 
carelessness  of  a  nurse,  that  carelessness 
was  a  break  with  true  religion,  i.e.  with  true 
rightness,  and  was  consequently  an  offence 
against  God.  If  the  nurse  had  been  right 
with  duty,  she  would  not  have  been  at 
fault  with  her  charge.  There  was  a  time  when 
men  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  to 
the  exclusion  of  man's  free  will.  If  fevers  and 
floods  ravaged  even  in  foulest  districts  and 
lowest  levels,  the  ultra  Calvinist  regarded 
them  as  God's  scourges  for  national  sin,  and 
hesitated  to  stamp  out  the  plague  lest  he 
should  interfere  with  the  will  of  God.  In 
these  days  we  are  in  danger  of  asserting  the 
sovereignty  of  man's  will  to  the  exclusion  of 
Divine  freedom.     We  forget  that  God  has 
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something  to  say  to  men  in  connection  with 
every  visitation.  All  falling  and  rising 
caused  by  indifference  on  one  side,  and  enter- 
prise on  the  other,  are  prophets  of  God  sent  to 
remind  us  that  whenever  rightness  is  crossed, 
men  must  suffer,  and  whenever  rightness 
is  satisfied,  men  are  blessed.  Religion,  there- 
fore, as  the  root  of  real  rightness,  has  to  do 
with  everything.  The  value,  for  instance, 
of  a  Parliamentary  Session  depends  entirely 
on  the  religiousness  of  its  work.  No  legal 
enactment  can  be  false  to  man  which  is  true 
to  God,  and  none  can  be  true  to  man  which 
is  false  to  God.  Streets  cannot  be  dis- 
orderly at  night ;  dwellings  cannot  be  death- 
traps ;  great  scholastic  foundations  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  cannot  be  diverted 
to  benefit  the  rich — where  there  is  care  for 
righteousness.  No  town  is  well  looked  after 
as  to  its  pavements  and  water-supply,  its 
sanitation  and  schools,  free  libraries  and 
parks,  lunatics  and  paupers,  but  you  may 
trace  the  influence  of  the  two  great  spiritual 
commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  No  home  is  so  blessed  as 
to  set  parents  and  children  thanking  God 
for  each  other,  but  the  blessedness  has  its 
roots  in  righteousness ;  and  no  home  is  cursed 
either  in  parent  or  child  but  the  evil  may  be 
traced  to  irreligion,  unrighteousness  some- 
where. We  may  justly  sympathise  with 
many  a  bankrupt,  but  no  document  more 
powerfully  proclaims  the  war  of  men  with 
the  righteousness  of  God  than  the  London 
Gazette  ;  saving,  perhaps,  some  of  the  wills 
in  Somerset  House.  There  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  insolvency,  no  such  thing  as 
cankered  wealth,  if  all  men  obeyed  the  will 
of  God.  Therefore,  when  we  talk  of  law  in 
connection  with  human  life,  let  us  get  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  We  speak  airily  enough 
about  "physical  laws,"  "laws  of  health," 
"laws  of  progress,"  and  so  on,  and  fancy  we 
talk  a  sound  philosophy.  But  talking  so, 
we  simply  discuss  the  plant  above  ground ; 
the  root  lies  deeper.  Not  physical,  but  moral 
law,  moral  rightness,  true  religion  is  at  the 
back  of  everything.  That  old  Psalmist  who 
says,  "Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  sang  the 
truth  for  God  and  man. 

But  now  comes  the  question, — "  What  has 
this  mysterious  Child  to  do  with  the  '  rise 
and  falling  again  of  many  in  Israel,' — how 
is  He  thus  significantly  'set'  in  the  centre 
of  human  life  % "  It  is  truly  a  marvellous 
suggestion !  We  are  thinking,  remember, 
about  an  actual  life.    It  would,  I  suppose,  be 


easier  to  construct  a  perfect  creed  than  to 
grow  a  perfect  life.  You  never  saw  any  person 
so  perfect  in  moral  strength  and  beauty  as  to 
be  able  to  say  to  your  son,  "  You  see  that 
man :  now  he  is  so  every  way  noble  and 
good  that  not  only  do  I  wish  you  may 
grow  like  him,  but  I  shall  know  by  your 
treatment  of  him  whether  you  love  good- 
ness and  are  good."  No ;  no  man  is  good 
enough  to  be  a  spiritual  test,  true  to  every 
man  and  all  latitudes.  But  that  which 
Christ  is  entitled  to  claim  is  this — that  with 
Him  mo7'6  or  less  has  no  meaning.  Listen 
to  the  verdict  of  the  Eternal  Father  :  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  No  one  landscape  contains  all 
nature's  beauties ;  no  one  life  embodies  the 
fulness  of  truth  and  grace — infinite  hate  of 
sin,  infinite  love  of  goodness,  together  with 
infinite  pity  for  wrong-doers,  and  an  infinite 
yearning  to  lead  their  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.  But  Christ's  life  did  and  does.  "  In 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  He  is  law  perfected  in  love,  and 
love  justified  by  law.  He  has  lived  on  the 
topmost  heights  of  Divine  Righteousness,  and 
in  the  lowliest  vales  of  human  temptibility. 
He  is  the  Word  of  God,  by  His  Life  "  quick 
and  powerful,  piercing  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart ; "  but  He  is  also  a  Great  High  Priest  who 
is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 
Like  lis  He  has  been  in  all  points  tempted ; 
like  God  He  has  never  sinned ;  and  like 
Himself  He  is  able  at  once  to  rebuke  sin, 
and  "  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  His 
rightness  therefore  is  unique  and  complete. 
Now  in  measuring  and  weighing  such  a 
character  as  this,  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  if 
men  do  not  love  a  rightness  like  Christ's  there 
must  be  something  wrong  not  with  Him  but 
them  ?  Can  a  man  be  disloyal  to  Christ  and 
yet  loyal  to  righteousness  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
love  the  sunshine,  and  yet  hate  the  sun  1 
Considering  how  completely  inseparable  per- 
fect goodness  and  Christ  are,  it  comes  at  last 
to  this,  that  He  is  "  set "  like  a  spiritual  zo- 
ometer  in  our  midst  so  absolutely  that  the 
measure  of  our  goodness  is  determined  by 
the  measure  in  which  we  absorb  His  Spirit, 
and  reflect  the  beauty  of  His  life.  As  the 
Religious  One,  the  transcendent  pattern  of 
the  religious  life,  and  the  inspirer  of  the 
religious  spirit,  Christ  has  the  right  to 
touch  everything,  and  "try  every  man's 
work  of  what  sort  it  is."  He  is  like  that 
legendary  touchstone  of  which  some  one 
sings — 
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**  There  came  a  man,  whence,  none  could  tell, 
Etaring  a  touchstone  in  his  hand  ; 
And  tested  all  things  in  the  land, 
By  its  unerring  spell. 

"  And  lo,  -what  sudden  changes  smote 
The  fair  to  foul,  the  foul  to  fair  ' 
Purple  nor  ermine  did  he  spare 
Xor  scorn  the  dusty  coat. 

"  Of  heirloom  jewels  prized  so  much 
Many  were  changed  to  chips  and  clods, 
And  even  statues  of  the  gods 
Crumbled  beneath  its  touch. 

"  Then  angrily  the  people  cried, 
'  The  loss  outweighs  the  profit  iai; 
Our  goods  suffice  us  as  they  are, 
"We  wiU  not  have  them  tried.' 

"  And  since  they  could  not  so  avail 
To  check  his  unrelenting  quest 
They  seized  him  saying,  '  Let  him  test 
How  real  is  our  jail.' 

*♦  But  though  they  slew  him  with  a  sword 
And  in  a  fire  his  touchstone  burned, 
Its  doings  could  not  be  overturned 
Its  undoings  restored.^* 

That  man  was  surely  this  Christ  with  the 
touchstone  of  His  character.  He  tests  all  \ 
treasures,  all  times,  all  lives ;  and  those  that 
crumble,  fall,  and  are  falling ;  and  those  that  | 
stand  the  test,  rise,  and  are  ever  risiDg,  into 
immortal  worth.  How  do  His  words  affect 
iLS?  To  some,  as  to  that  young  ruler  of  old, 
they  bring  not  peace  but  a  sword.  His 
fragile  religiousness  crumbled  beneath  the 
test,  "Go,  sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor."  Yet  conscious  as  Christ  is  of  the 
tremendous  meaning  of  His  presence  to  us 
all  His  tests  abide.  Whilst  no  pity  is  so 
warm  as  His,  no  axe  is  so  sternly  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  hypocrite's  tree  as  that  He  wields ; 
though  no  one  makes  so  much  of  a  little  faith 
as  He,  no  one  can  ciu-se  a  useless  fig-tree, 
running  the  blast  of  His  wrath  to  its  roots^ 
like  Christ. 

There  is  no  hesitation  with  infinite  love. 
Puerile  fondness  refuses  to  cut  the  tumour 
because  of  giving  pain.  Redeeming,  dying 
love  cuts  thoroughly  because  its  life  is  bound 
up  in  the  patient's  weal.  We  turn  over 
the  pages  of  this  book,  and  as  we  read 
are  subdued  by  the  pathos  of  Christ's 
broodings  over  sinful  men,  and  are  some- 
times prone  to  imagine  that  at  last,  with 
such  a  Christ,  everything  will  come  right  to 
us  and  society  at  large  without  any  cost  of 
suffering  to  any  one.  I  do  not  doubt  the 
ultimate  coming  right,  but  I  do  doubt  a 
sentimental  restitution.  Listen  to  Christ's 
incisive  words  :  "  Jemis  saith  unto  them.  Did 
ye  neverr  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  ivhich 
the  builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  stone  of 
the  collier  ?  Therefore  I  say  unto  you  the  king- 
dom of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given 


to  a  nation  bringing  foiih  the  fruits  tliereof. 
And  tchosoever  shall  fall  an  this  stone  shall  be 
broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall  it  slmll 
grind  him  to  powder."  And  those  are  the 
deliberate  words  of  redeeming  love  !  Again 
1  ask — and  no  question  is  more  pertinent — 
how  do  His  words  affect  us?  Well  might 
Simeon  look  with  awe  on  that  Divine  Child 
who  was  to  be  "  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel."  "  Set "  as  the  sole 
standard  and  touchstone  of  character.  W^ell 
may  we  put  it  to  ourselves  -with  gravest 
earnestness,  Here  is  this  histaric,  phenomenal 
indispensable  Christ, — wJmt  is  my  personal  re- 
lation to  Him?  It  is  not  safe,  it  is  not  decent 
to  hold  aloof  from  Christ ;  not  because  His 
name  is  Christ,  but  because  it  is  not  safe,  it 
is  not  decent  to  hold  aloof  from  Perfect 
Goodness  and  Perfect  Inspiration.  Christ  is 
the  unvarying  Regenerator.  Everything  He 
touches,  be  it  literature,  money,  time,  friend- 
ship, reason,  and  imagination,  rises,  becomes 
stronger  and  more  beautiful;  and  everything 
which  is  opposed  to  him  gradually  degene- 
rates and  is  permanently  disgraced.  And 
so,  one  way  or  other,  it  is  with  us  all.  Our 
natures  steadily  grow  diviner,  our  tempers 
sweeter,  our  home-life  kindlier,  our  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  more  masterful, 
we  are  learning  how  to  Hve  the  crucified 
life  as  we  never  lived  it  before,  we  are, 
yes,  we  are  rising  day  by  day ;  or,  just  as 
surely,  we  are  faUing !  Put  plainly,  the 
truth  is  this — defy  this  Child  and  you  fall ; 
obey  him  and  you  rise.  The  more  every 
man  has  to  do  with  Christ  the  better.  There 
is  nothing  in  Him  to  excite  a  true  man's 
scorn.  We  look  with  some  impatience  on 
the  battles  of  the  Creeds ;  we  cannot  scorn 
Christ's  fight  with  sin.  As  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  all  obey 
some  controlling  force,  and  as  it  is  with 
forces  as  with  creatures,  that  only  the  fittest 
survive,  let  us  surrender  the  helm  of  our 
life  to  Divine  Almightiness — Divine  Right- 
ness — the  Redeeming  Christ.  If  anything 
could  be  surer  than  the  fact  of  oiu"  sin  it 
would  be  this,  that  He  begins  his  con- 
trol by  forgiving  an  evil  past.  He  will  so 
carry  us  through  as  to  bear  us,  sometimes 
perchance  through  darkness  and  storm,  but 
still  ever  steadily  up  from  bad  to  better,  and 
doubt  to  faith,  on  and  on,  so  that  although 
some  day  like  all  men  we  must  fall  into  the 
sleep  of  death,  like  Christian  men  we  shall 
rise  and  live  agaiu,  and  live  and  rise  for 
evermore  ! 


INNOCENCE. 

IT^HE  heart- world's  spring  ;  the  reign  in  it 

Of  things  compared  to  spring-tide  flowers, 
The  snowdrop,  primrose,  violet. 

The  blossoms  of  the  orchard  bowers  ; 
Love's  first-born  sweetness,  Hope's  azure  sky, 

Far  from  a  thought  their  path  may  know, 
A  cloudlet  even,  pass  their  sun, 

Or  cold  wind  ever  on  them  blow. 

The  Eden  of  the  heart  before 

Print  of  a  tempter's  foot  chills  it. 
Its  song,  like  rapture-hum  of  bees, 

Its  sleep  by  fairies'  lanterns  lit : 
"The  King  of  Love,"  when  entered  there, 

With  dear,  omnipotent  seeing  eyes. 
Beheld  such  innocence  everywhere. 

He  said,  this  Heaven  typifies. 

E.    G.   CHARLESWORTH. 
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NO  age  has  ever  allowed  a  soul  greater 
than  itself  to  go  unharassed,  unmisre- 
presented,  and  uncondemned.  The  serious  in 
it — these  live  on  the  past ;  the  merry  crowd — 
that  lives  on  the  present ;  while  the  man  who 
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lives  on  a  vision  which  he  is  not  going  to  let 
die  in  him,  which  he  insists  on  portraying  to 
men,  and  attempting  to  realise  for  them,  is 
treated  by  the  merry  and  the  serious  alike, 
first  to  laughter,  then  to  scorn,  to  persecution, 
to  banishment,  and  maybe  they  set 
their  dogs  and  hangmen  at  him. 

It  is  not  for  the  past's  sake  that 
we  take  down  one  of  the  man}' 
portraits  that  hang  in  England's 
gallery  of  the  great,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
For  our  part,  for  the  past's  sake, 
the  spiders  may  weave  their  webs 
across  these  portraits  undisturbed. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  amongst 
us  to-da}^  who  are  as  Avorthy  of 
canvas  and  colour  and  oil  as  were 
the  very  best  of  the  bygone, 
though  possibly  they  sleep  in 
garrets  and  may  find  a  pauper's 
grave,  and  certainly  their  por- 
traits are  not  yet  off  Time's  easel, 
so  are  not  on  view.  Their  time 
has  not  yet  come.  But  their 
names  are  written  in  gold  on  the 
tablets  of  their  native   heavenly 
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city,  for  God  is  wiser  than  men,  whose  "  first " 
are  in  His  eyes  last,  and  whose  "  last "  are 
His  first.  But  men  only  make  mistakes  for 
a  while.     They  will  all  think  aright  at  last. 

Every  age  has  its  William  Penns,  men  to 
whom  men  are  beloved,  and  whose  possible 
and  proper  future  on  earth  is  a  lovely  vision, 
which  they  have  somehow  come  to  think 
that  it  is  worth  while  going  without  smiles 
and  favours,  without  liberty,  without  even 
bread  and  meat,  to  secure  for  them. 

In  his  fashionable  and  successful  youth, 
during  which  his  home  was  at  Wanstead,  in 
Essex,  young  Penn  had  won  his  way  to  dis- 
tinctions which  made  him  widely  envied  by 
the  young  of  the  great  families  of  the  land. 
He  had  Charles  11. 's  favour,  and  stood  well  for 
high  positions  in  the  State  and  Court  when 
his  eyes  beheld  another  King  than  Charles, 
another  land  than  England.  He  saw  "the 
King  in  his  beauty  and  the  land  which  is  afar 
off,"  and  portrayed  his  vision  to  men.  Ee- 
ligious  teachers  scoffed,  the  merry  Court 
thought  him  mad,  as  once  another  Court 
thought  Paul  mad,  and  the  religious  teachers 
of  another  land  scoffed  at  Jesus,  calling  Him 
wizard,  necromancer,  in  league  with  the 
devil !  Neither  Court  nor  Church  ever  allows 
that  men  can  be  greater  than  they.  They 
own  no  "  king  "  but  Caesar,  no  "  land  "  but 
that  which  knows  winter  and  summer  and 
the  feel  of  their  harrows  and  their  ploughs. 
,In  all  the  diverse  comings  of  God  to  men,  in 
times  and  manners,  these  two   institutions 


have  always  been  together  mistaken  about 
them.  They  have  both  and  always  said,  It 
is  not  God  coming  at  all ;  it  is  the  devil. 

Penn's  message  to  men  was  that  God  was 
alive;  that  He  moved,  willing  men  by  His 
Spirit,  teaching  them  what  to  do,  and  dis- 
posing and  strengthening  them  to  do  it ;  that 
men  were  righteous  by  doing  righteousness 
to  one  another;  that  no  man  was  man's 
master ;  that  by  human  lips,  God  only  must 
be  called  Master ;  that  all  were  of  His  house- 
hold, poor  and  rich  alike,  were  sons  and 
daughters  of  an  invisible,  immortal  King. 
This  was  free  and  grand,  but  few  will  allow 
that  religion  is  free  and  grand.  Few  even 
care  to  look  at  such  an  idea.  They  live  under 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  keep  them;  and 
authorised  forms  of  speech,  and  say  them. 
What  more  can  there  be  ?  The  idea  of 
living  under  a  Spirit  to  which  by  faith  and 
reverence  we  are  to  sacrifice  days  and  nights, 
suffer  what  it  disposes  us  to  suffer ;  to  go 
through  pain,  cold,  hunger,  homes  filled  with 
contempt,  and  crowds  that  mock,  for  love 
of  it — the  peace  and  power  of  its  inward 
divine  smile  our  sole  reward,  that  is  too 
troublesome.  It  does  not  suit  their  money- 
loving,  ease-lusting,  flesh-pot  minds.  They 
believe  in  the  Church — that  is  much.  To 
believe  in  God  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — what  is  that  "2  Who  can  tell  1 
They  cannot,  nor  do  they  feel  disposed  to 
march  into  such  a  wilderness  of  ignorance. 
They  prefer  Egypt  with  its  Pharaoh  to  Sinai 
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with  its  cloud  and  its  voice  in  the   cloud. 
Only  by  miracles  can  a  Moses  lead. 

Speaking,  at  its  rising,  of  the  little  band 
to  which  Penn  belonged,  called  "a  sect '' i  Master, 
by  the  men  who  received  tithes  and  taxes,  |  tolerated, 
and  accepted  titles  and  places,  Oliver  Crom- 
well said  of  them,  "Now  I  see  there  is  a 
people  risen  that  I  cannot  win,  either  with 
gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places,  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can  win." 

Penn  was  born  in  high  places  ;  his  manners 
and  much  of  his  wisdom  he  learnt  in  palaces. 
After  he  had  seen  what  was  the  mil  of  God 
his  maker,  and  the  governor  of  the  world, 
he  still  went  his  way  in  the  Court,  in  the 
army,  and  among  the  people,  now  eager  and 
restless,  full  of  youthful,  Melancthon-like 
dreams  of  converting  men  to  dream  the 
same  dreams,  which  neither  the  laughter  of 


fools  nor  the  threats  of  clergy  had 
power  to  dispel. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  admiral 
and  baronet,  one  who  was  des- 
tined for  the  peerage,  a  favourite 
of  the  King.  At  home,  he  became 
regarded  as  a  curse  and  a  pest; 
a  mooner  over  folly  :  a  reckless 
thrower  away  of  grand  opportu- 
nities j  a  prodigal  son. 

As  a  boy  he  had  won  a  good 
name  at  Chigwell  grammar 
school.  At  Oxford  he  matricu- 
lated, and  was  celebrated  at 
field-sports  and  the  oar.  It  was 
whilst  at  Oxford  that  one  Thomas 
Loe  thoroughly  awakened  him 
to  a  sense  of  the  Great  Spirit,  i. 
whom  we  all  live,  which  we  haAY 
come  to  call  God,  whose  demand 
was  for  purity,  simplicity,  and 
humility  of  life,  and  for  sole 
homage.  Then  young  Penn 
would  no  longer  doff  his  cap  to 
his  "  superiors  ; "  goodness  only 
was  superiority,  and  only  one 
was  good.  Nor  would  he  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  liis  fellow- 
and   badce. 


men 


by 


sown 


nor 
would  he  allow  the  homage  to 
himself    of    his   inferiors.      For 
this    he    was    arrested    by    the 
college  authorities,  tried  for  his 
disorderly  and  disobedient  con- 
duct,  and   fined.     Fine  and  re- 
monstrance proving  vain,  he  was 
finally   expelled   the  university. ' 
Debauch  and  impurity  and    ex- 
travagance,   these    things   were 
permissible ;    but   to    refuse    to 
wear  badges  and  to  pay  to  superiors  or  receive 
from  inferiors  homage — to  be  only  a  man  and 
a  brother  among  brethren,  with  one  as  his 
even    Christ,    that    could   not    be 
College  rules.    Church  customs, 
national  traditions,  these  were  the  sole  deca- 
of  these  men,  who  had  run  off  with 
name  Jesus  and  claimed  to  be  masters 
of  His  Church. 

"Do  be  sensible,  William,"  was  the  half- 
angry,  half  -  plaintive  expostulation  of  his 
father  Avhen  the  expelled  young  "Quaker" 
reached  his  home.  But  young  Penn's  thoughts 
of  sensible  were  derived  from  His  Master  in 
heaven,  not  from  the  loved  owner  of  Swarth- 
moor  Hall,  and,  considering  the  divine  will, 
he  could  not  oblige  his  father,  of  whom  he 
was  justly  fond  and  proud. 

No  father  likes  his  boy  to  leave  his  father's, 
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Church,  and  especially  to  leave  an  honoured 
one  for  a  despised,  new,  and  numerically 
paltry  sect.  But  a  boy  born  of  God  cannot 
heed  or  feel  that. 

His  old  companions  now  shunned  him; 
but  he  did  not  change.  His  father  brought 
down  a  stick  upon  his  back ;  but  he  did  not 
heed  that.     He  must  be  losing  his  mind  ! 

At  eighteen  years  old  all  this 
had  happened.  Success  at  col- 
lege, royal  patronage  assured, 
naturally  brilliant,  and  of  grace- 
ful figure  and  manner :  he  set  his 
face  to  serving  God  and  his 
fellow-men.  But  he  did  not 
seek  the  life  of  a  recluse,  nor 
was  he  an  ascetic.  Outwardly 
he  was  ever  less  of  a  Quaker 
than  of  a  Cavalier,  and  this 
served  him  well.  He  was  fond 
of  music,  loved  society,  and  was 
at  home  everywhere. 

He  Avas  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  Court  of  France,  the  brilliant 
Court  of  Louis  Quatorze.  He 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  mixed  with  such  people  as 
Lord  Robert  Spencer  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney.  He  next  entered 
as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  qualified  for  the  law.  After- 
wards he  served  under  his  ad- 
miral-father in  the  Dutch  war. 
This  now  over,  he  lived  at  the 


palace  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Viceroj^  of 
Ireland,  a  sensible,  clever,  upright  man  of 
the  world.     There  he  had  thoughts  of  be- 


coming a  soldier. 


But  neither  subdued  laugh- 
excitement  of  battle  could 


ter  of  courts  nor 
break  the  spell  of  that  Oxford  preacher's 
message  of  God.  And  at  length,  at  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  must 
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live  for  my  idea."  His  father,  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  peerage ;  Penn,  his  only  son,  would 
not,  could  not,  consent.  He  expelled  him 
from  his  house.  Nor  would  either  Church 
or  State  let  him  have  his  way. 

He  wrote  "  The  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken." '  To  which  came  the  usual  reply  of 
those  who  consider  their  knowledge  and  privi- 
lege attacked  by  new  light  on  God's  word — he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  kept  for  eight 
months  and  sixteen  days  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, whilst  the  "  appointed "  preachers 
went  on  their  way  reading  the  homilies,  also 
"  appointed  "  to  be  read  in  churches.  As  he 
sat  within  his  grated  window  he  wrote  "  No 
Cross,  No  Crown."  How  much  of  the  leading 
and  light  of  the  true  life  divine  has  had  a 
dungeon  for  its  candlestick !  The  chief 
priests  and  rulers  have  seen  to  this. 

There  is  a  simple  sentence  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  which  speaks  the  history  alike  of  Him- 
self and  of  all  His  chief  disciples,  and  will  ever 
speak  it,  for  there  are  still  unreached  dis- 
tances in  His  way  of  truth — "journeying 
towards  Jerusalem."  Herod  and  Caiaphas 
with  their  judgment-seats  and  prisons  are 
always  there,  and  a  felon's  grave  too.  Penn 
was  one  of  the  many  whose  elect  souls  have 
had  to  drink  their  measure  of  their  Master's 
cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism.  But 
never  do  they  die  of  these.  They  die  of 
love.      They   lay   down    their  lives.      The 


Jerusalems  of  the  world  have  done  their 
best  to  drug  them  or  to  drown  them;  but 
they  have  never  perished.  Nor  have  they 
needed  pity. 

Pity  a  son  of  God !  That  is  pitying  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  pity  is  for  their  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  over  the  city  Jesus  wept,  not 
over  its  victims.  "  Blessed  are  ye,"  said  He 
of  those  who  reached  its  prison  and  its  cross. 

In  prison,  Penn's  father  was  struck  with  the 
sublime  peace  and  conscious  power  which 
came  of  his  son's  belief.  His  contentment 
and  patience  impressed  everybody.  But 
the  source  of  his  calm  sublimity,  that  was  of 
the  devil,  so  officials  said.  At  least  they 
would  have  none  of  it.  Happily  the  Court 
treated  him  better  than  the  Church ;  whilst 
not  a  clergyman  showed  him  mercy,  he  had 
the  secret  favour  of  the  King,  and  finally, 
without  his  recanting  a  word  he  had  been 
imprisoned  for,  the  King  ordered  his  release. 
The  King  had  no  sympathy  with  either  his 
or  his  opponents'  side,  and  had  Penn  been 
"  an  ugly  Puritan,"  instead  of  a  courtly 
gentleman,  with  (as  Pepys  tells  us  he  had) 
"  much  of  the  vanity  of  the  French  garb  and 
affected  manner  of  speech,"  he  would  have 
probably  left  him  to  languish  where  theolo- 
gians had  put  him. 

As  Penn  believed  in  man  inspired  by  the 
inner  light  of  God,  bishops  and  kings  were 
nothing  to   him,  neither   their   enmity   nor 
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their  favour;  yet  he  never  bore  this  in  his 
manner.  He  never  repelled.  He  would  not 
have  put  down  his  enemies  by  the  Tower  if 
he  could.  His  denial  of  their  doctrines  was 
strong.  His  avowal  of  his  convictions  was 
bold ;  but  though  opponents  had  done  their 
best  to  sour  him,  he  never  yielded  to  their 
temptation. 

He  only  longed  to  find  or  found  a  country 
where  man  should  have  the  free  use  of  his 
soul  under  God  alone  ! 

After  years  of  troubled  living  and  teach- 
ing his  faith  to  others  and  for  going  to 
"  Meeting  House,"  at  twenty-eight,  he  was 
again  thrown  into  the  Tower.  For  refusing 
to  swear,  that  is  not  taking  an  oath  at  his 
trial,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  was 
seven  months.  After  this  he  visited  Holland 
to  comfort  the  persecuted  of  his  faith  there. 

Then  he  married,  and  for  a  while  was 
quiet.  He  had  a  lovely  country  estate,  and 
his  wife  was  a  woman  of  rare  parts  and 
beauty.  Then  followed  more  writings,  al- 
ways marked  by  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
life,  his  great  learning  and  his  strong  and 
catholic  mind.  His  most  able  treatise  was 
on  "  The  Great  Cause   of  Liberty  of  Con- 
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science."  His  constant  motive  was  that  men 
failed  to  be  true  men  for  lack  of  obedience  to 
a  living,  thought-inspiring  God.  But  his 
pleadings  with  his  King  and  ruler  of  his 
church  were  in  vain.  The  king  would  not 
heed  him.  He  cared  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  matter.  He  could  see,  of  course, 
as  "a  practical  man,"  that  the  religion  of 
books  was  a  much  safer  thing  for  people  to 
go  by  than  that  which  Penn  proposed.  Yet 
many  others  heeded  it.  It  became  part  of 
the  life  of  thousands  who  were  persecuted 
and  imprisoned  for  it  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

Beaten  and  cursed  at  home,  persecuted  in 
the  street,  imprisoned  by  the  divines,  laughed 
at  by  his  friend  the  King,  nothing  broke 
the  will  of  God  within  Penn.  Many  did 
their  best  to  make  him  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  but  they  never  succeeded. 

Still  Penn  was  weary,  very  weary,  and 
sought  some  desert  place  apart  to  rest  awhile. 
He  found  it  in  the  tract  of  America  which 
Avas  afterwards  called  Penn-Sylvania.  He 
himself  would  have  called  it  Sylvania  ;  it 
was  a  land  bosomed  in  woods.  But  King 
Charles  II.,  who  granted  the  charter,  admired 
the  Penns  and  insisted  on  their  name 
going  down  with  the  name  of  the  future 
colony.  Penn  was  deeply  sorry.  Men 
would  think  him  vain;  but  his  protest 
was  of  no  avail. 

His  victory  with  King  Charles  was 
little  for  his  cause's  sake,  much  for  his 
own  (for  the  King  favoured  him),  and 
most  of  all  for  the  cancelling  of  a  debt 
which  the  King  had  long  owed  to  the 
Penn  family  and  was  owing  still,  of  what 
would  be  now  £60,000.  Charles  cared 
personally  for  Penn,  and  for  settling  this 
big  debt,  that  was  all ;  but  Penn  saw  in 
it  more  than  this.  "God  hath  given 
it  to  me  in  the  face  of  the  world,"  he 
wrote,  "He  will  bless  and  make  it  the 
seed  of  a  nation." 

He  then  wrought  at  its  constitution, 
so  that  every  man  might  have  in  it  free- 
dom to  speak  out  his  convictions  to  his 
fellows.  He  worked  his  heart  out,  so 
that  there  might  be  room  for  the  ways 
of  God  with  men  as  He  leads  them  ever 
on.  He  laid  down  this  as  its  funda- 
mental provision,  and  left  "all  minor 
details  to  be  filled  in  as  time,  events,  and 
the  public  good  demanded." 

In  1682,  in  the  Welcome,  he  sailed 
from  Dover,  forsaking  a  land  where  of 
Whig  Lord  Russell,  of  Tory  Lord  Hyde, 
and  of  Republican  Algernon  Sydney ;  of 
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rakes,  courtiers, 
authors,  and  society 
leaders,  he  had  won 
deep  esteem  and 
loyalty,  in  spite  of 
the  bewilderment 
of  most  of  them  at 
his  views.  Why 
did  he  not  believe 
what  was  provided, 
and  what  other  peo- 
ple believed,  and 
get  on  comfortably  ? 

Soldier  as  he  was, 
Penn  treated  the 
Hittites  and  Ca- 
naanites  of  his  pro- 
mised land  with 
friendship ;  met  the 
Indians  as  neigh- 
bours, was  careful  of 
their  rights,  opened 
up  trade  and  en- 
tered into  agree- 
ments with  them 
for  the  mutual  be- 
nefit of  his  common- 
wealth. 

But  chiefly  and 
above  all,  in  his 
new  world,  Penn 
made  every  form 
of  faith  a  home  of 
peace,  even  for  the 
Church  which  had 
most  persecuted 
him,  showing  to  it 
the  more  excellent 
way.  In  the  first 
city  Penn  founded, 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  rose,  giving 
in  its  name  an  im-  .-    . 

plied     censure     to  '       -  ; 

those  who  differed 
from  the  Church 
founded      on     the 

rock  apostle.  In  that  city's  name  Penn  had 
anticipated  the  reply  —  Philadelphia  !  If 
men  would  love  their  brethren  they  might 
accept  what  ideas  seemed  best  to  them  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  Anyway,  he  saw  to  it 
that  none  should  persecute  them.  Not  long 
after  Penn's  death,  in  that  very  church,  one 
of  Penn's  persuasion  became  a  bishop.  Bishop 
White,  nor  could  Penn  have  objected.  He 
loved  to  mix  with  men  of  other  creeds,  and 
was  filled  with  dreams  of  freedom  to  serve 
and  worship  God.    The  beauty  which  allured 


Ctrist  Church  from  the  East. 


him  from  Court  favour  and  national  honour, 
from  father,  from  wife  and  children  and  an- 
cestral estate,  was  that  the  dream  should  not 
die  with  him.  Expelled  by  his  college,  beaten 
by  his  father,  scoffed  at  by  his  comrades,  im- 
prisoned by  his  judges,  counted  a  blasphemer 
by  the  divines  of  his  land,  he  had  gone  forth 
to  a  land  that  God  had  shown  him.  One 
passion  had  strengthened  the  long  struggle 
in  him;  one  vision  was  ever  before  him 
leading  him  on,  and  he  followed,  after  a 
pillar  of  cloud  when  all  was  bright,  glowing 
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to  a  pillar  of  burning  fire  when  night  came, 
and  all  was  darkness.  All  the  way  of  the 
wilderness,  he  bravely  dragged  along  "  until 
the  Lord  gave  him  rest."  He  crossed  his 
Jordan  and  took  possession  of  his  Jericho,  for 
he  was  "  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  whom 
the  Lord  saw  face  to  face." 

But  the  seventeenth  century  Aarons,  who 
never  knew  the  way  of  climbing  to  the  high 
places  of  the  mountain  of  the  divine  presence, 
they  thought  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
belief  in  a  living  God,  and  that  he  had  no 


none !  How  could  God  be  a  living  God  1 
They  did  not  know  one. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  whilst  the  world  is  faithful  to 
the  letter,  echoing  written  and  printed  books, 
the  soul  born  of  God  is  faithful  to  the  Spirit, 
the  presence,  the  voice,  and  the  smile  of 
God. 

Penn  was  born  in  London  in  October,  1644. 
He  died  at  Ruscombe  in  July,  1718. 

Our  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  of  a 
painting  of  him  taken  at  twenty -two  years 


vision  in  him  at  all.  of  age,  while  he  held  office  under  his  father 

How  could  he  have  visions  ?      They  had  !  in  the  English  fleet. 


OUE  EATHEK'S  MESSENGEE. 

"  OiV^  SPIRIT." 

O  SWIFT  and  sure  of  wing, 
Our  own  immortal  Dove! 
To  Thee  the  scattered  children  bring 
Their  messages  of  love. 

Thou  wilt  Thy  freight  convey 

Safe  over  rock  and  wave  ; 
Thou  hast  the  freedom  of  a  way 

That  passes  through  the  grave. 

And  we  on  weary  feet. 

Fast  to  life's  mortal  side, 
Can  send  our  tokens  fresh  and  sweet 

Across  the  sundering  tide. 

While  borne  by  Thy  soft  breath, 

Low  amidst  grief  and  fear. 
Songs  from  the  farther  shore  of  death 

Find  music  even  here. 

That  voice  the  children  know. 

On  either  bank  the  same. 
Through  life  and  death  aHke  we  go 

In  one  eternal  name. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love. 

Whatever  grief  it  bring  ; 
Its  home  is  in  the  light  above, 

Its  Holy  One  is  King. 

No  fear  of  death's  cold  reign, 

No  fear  of  time's  decree  ; 
Our  fellowship  must  still  remain 

In  Him  who  sent  us  Thee. 

The  partings  come  ;  but  Thou 

Art  joining  those  who  part. 
Thy  grace  through  all  that  scatters  now 

Draws  homeward  heart  to  heart. 

A.   L.    WARING. 
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WHEN  I  was  ordained  to  the  sacred 
ministry  of  the  Church,  my  first  curacy 
was  that  of  Saint  Barnabas,  Birmingham.  I 
lived  in  a  decidedly  modern  house  in  an 
ancient  neighbourhood  called  "Ladywood," 
not  far  from  "  Rotten  Park"  (How  can 
Birmingham  put  up  with  such  a  name  ?) 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  passing  from  my 
house  to  my  parish,  I  had  just  crossed  the 
old  Roman  "Icknield  Street"  into  "Lady- 
wood  Lane  "  when  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  something  which  makes  that  spot  in 
Birmingham  stand  out  in  my  memory  more 
clearly  than  all  the  churches,  more  promi- 
nently even  than  the  Town  Hall,  bold  as  it 
is,  and  distinguished  in  my  thoughts  by 
delightful  music,  Midland  Institute  soir6es, 
and  exciting  political  meetings. 

That  something  was  the  behaviour  of  a 
very  undistinguished  person,  a  plain  working- 
man  who  overtook  me  on  the  road  driving  a 
donkey-cart.  In  the  opposite  direction  I  saw, 
coming  along  the  blue  brick  pavement,  four 
shabbily  dressed  young  men,  rollicking.  They 
had  been  drinking,  and  were  at  that  stage  of 
drunkenness  known  as  "fresh"  or  "larky." 
They  were  rowdy-looking  fellows  with  red 
puffy  faces,  and  with  a  dare-devil  spirit  about 
them  which  seemed  to  bode  mischief.  Very 
soon  they  came  up  to  the  man  in  the  donkey- 
cart,  who  by  this  time  was  driving  carefully 
along  some  distance  ahead  of  me.  The  four 
fellows  looked  at  one  another  and  said  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  hear,  and  then  they 
darted  into  the  road  and  began  to  assail  the 
donkey-cart.  Two  of  them  seized  the  donkey 
while  the  other  two  jumped  up  into  the  cart, 
and  tried  to  push  the  man  out  of  it.  The 
man  held  in  his  hand  a  whip  with  hardly 
any  thong,  but  with  a  heavy-looking  handle 


mounted  with  brass.  AVith  this  whip  I  fully 
expected  to  see  him  beat  off  his  assailants, 
and,  as  they  were  evidently  unsteady  upon 
their  feet,  he  might  easily  have  done  so.  But, 
instead  of  this,  he  simply  pulled  himself 
away  from  them,  jumped  out  of  his  cart,  and 
went  to  the  protection  of  his  donkey,  whose 
head  was  being  pulled  about  by  the  two 
fellows  who  were  holding  him.  Upon  this, 
the  two  fellows  in  the  cart  also  jumped  down, 
and  all  the  four  fellows  at  once  set  upon  the 
man  and  the  donkey.  The  man  still  held  his 
whip,  but  to  my  surprise  and  gratification  he 
never  once  used  it  except  by  holding  it  up 
to  protect  the  donkey  and  his  o^vn  face. 
His  arms  he  used  actively  enough,  thrusting 
them  between  the  fellows  and  the  donkey, 
and  getting  blow  after  blow  as  he  did  so  ; 
but  in  no  case  did  he  return  a  blow. 

All  this  took  place  very  quickly,  before  I 
could  come  up  with  the  cart.  As  soon  as  I 
could  do  so  I  began  to  speak  to  the  fellows, 
and  immediately  afterwards  some  other 
people  came  up  and  began  to  "go  on  "  at 
them.  "  Why  don't  you  thrash  them  ? " 
said  one  to  the  man.  "  Give  them  into 
custody,  here  comes  a  bobby,"  said  another. 
But  the  man  (who  appeared  to  be  sad  rather 
than  irritated),  simply  said,  "Poor  fellows! 
It  is  the  drink  that  does  it.  I  was  like  them 
once."  Then  up  he  jumped  into  his  cart, 
gave  a  touch  to  his  donkey,  and  off  he  went. 

That  man  was  a  follower  of  Him  who 
"  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  He  suffered,  threatened  not."  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  had  taken  down  his  name. 
It  was  on  the  donkey-cart.  But,  what 
matters  it  ?  Such  names  are  in  a  better 
place  than  my  pocket-book,  even  in  "the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life." 

EDWARD   LYTTEL. 


STEONGEE  THAN  FATE. 

By  M.  BRADFORD  WHITING,  Author  of  <'The  Livixg  of  Lanqleys,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — REACTION. 

EVEN  the  most  beautiful  things  often  lose 
their  halo  under  the  prosaic  light  of  day, 
and  when  David  faced  his  position  next  morn- 
ing he  began  to  realise  that  there  were  some 
difficulties  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 
In  the  first  place,  he  rather  dreaded  making 
his  confession  to  Lord  Claremont.  He  had 
no  control  over  his  actions,  of  course,  but 


David  never  liked  to  feel  himself  put  in  the 
wrong  by  his  searching  questions.  Now  that 
he  came  to  consider  the  matter  quietly,  he 
began  to  suspect  that  there  were  breakers 
ahead.  Dora  had  not  allowed  him  to  say  a 
word  about  money,  but  he  could  not  believe 
that  her  friends  would  accept  the  position  so 
easily.  To  his  relief,  however.  Lord  Clare- 
mont said  very  little  when  he  informed  him 
of  his  engagement.     He  could  see  that  he 
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was  looked  upon  as  having  done  a  very  in- 
considerate thing,  but  an  engagement  once 
made  was  not  hghtly  to  be  broken.  Lord 
Claremont  only  remarked,  "I  suppose  you 
have  seen  the  young  lady's  guardians  ? " 

"Miss  Carlyon  is  of  age,"  replied  David 
quickly. 

"That  may  be,  but  in  my  opinion  you 
ought  to  have  asked  their  permission  before 
entering  upon  such  a  serious  step." 

David  was  not  much  delighted  at  this 
prospect,  but  when  he  found  that  Dora's 
guardians  were  her  brother  and  Lady  Ather- 
ton,  he  smiled  at  his  fears.  He  called  upon 
Francis  at  his  club,  and  the  interview  between 
them  was  of  the  most  informal  character. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  old  fellow,  Dora  tells  me  you 
want  to  marry  her  !  "  he  exclaimed  as  David 
accosted  him. 

"  She  is  quite  right.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion 1 " 

"  Not  I.  Dora  asked  me  what  I  thought, 
you  know,  and  I  said  that  I  thought  you 
were  the  j oiliest  fellow  I  ever  met." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion.  There 
is  no  one  else  I  need  speak  to  but  Lady 
Atherton,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it's  a  mere  matter  of  form  speaking 
to  her,  for  Dora  is  her  own  mistress.  But 
perhaps  you  had  better  do  it,  in  case  she 
should  be  offended.  Oh,  I  forgot,  I  suppose 
it's  all  right  about  money  and  that  sort  of 
thing  r' 

"Your  sister  is  perfectly  satisfied  upon 
that  point." 

"  Well,  then  there's  nothing  more  to  be 
said  but  to  wish  you  luck." 

David  walked  away  from  the  club  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  he  was  about 
to  aiford  Dora  a  better  protection  than  she 
could  ever  look  for  from  her  easy-going 
brother.  He  went  straight  to  Belgrave 
Square  and  asked  to  see  Lady  Atherton. 
He  had  not  troubled  himself  at  all  about  her, 
for  she  had  always  treated  him  with  such 
marked  attention  that  he  believed  she  would 
be  delighted  at  the  news  of  his  engagement 
to  Dora.  He  was  rather  surprised,  therefore, 
to  see  her  enter  the  room  looking  unusually 
stem. 

"  What  is  this  that  I  hear  from  my  niece, 
Mr.  Hatton  ?  "  she  inquired  in  the  dictatorial 
tone  that  always  rubbed  David  up  the  wrong 
way. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  heard 
from  your  niece.  Lady  Atherton,"  he  replied, 
"  but  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  her." 

"  Engaged  to  her  indeed  !     I  am  not  very 


likely  to  allow  that.  I  little  thought  how 
perfidiously  you  would  repay  my  kindness 
when  I  asked  you  to  my  house." 

"  If  you  did  not  think  me  a  fit  companion 
for  Miss  Carlyon  you  should  not  have  asked 
me,"  said  David  independently. 

Lady  Atherton  drew  herself  up.  "  You 
must  learn  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to 
be  received  as  an  equal  and  to  be  asked  out 
of  kindness,"  she  said. 

David's  black  eyes  flashed  ominously.  "If 
you  were  Miss  Oarlyon's  mother,"  he  said, 
"  I  should  be  obliged  to  consider  you  in  this 
matter,  but  as  it  is.  Miss  Carlyon,  and  she 
alone,  has  any  voice  in  the  decision.  She 
has  accepted  me  as  her  future  husband,  and 
as  she  is  of  age  and  mistress  of  her  own  for- 
tune she  is  not  bound  to  ask  your  per- 
mission." 

Lady  Atherton's  anger  was  so  great  that 
she  could  find  no  fitting  reply,  and  muttering 
something  about  "  penniless  upstart !  "  she 
sailed  out  of  the  room  as  majestically  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  leaving  David 
master  of  the  situation. 

Dora  came  in  just  as  he  was  about  to  take 
his  departure,  and  he  gave  her  a  rather  peni- 
tent account  of  the  interview. 

"She  "wall  soon  forget  her  anger,"  said 
Dora  with  a  smile.  "I  know  Aunt  Catherine 
well,  and  in  a  very  few  da3^s  she  will  find  it 
too  much  trouble  to  make  any  more  opposi- 
tion. Perhaps  you  had  better  not  come  for 
a  day  or  two." 

David  rebelled  a  good  deal  at  this  idea, 
but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  obedience  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner  quite  in  Lady  Atherton's  old 
style.  He  accepted  it  as  though  nothing  had 
happened,  and,  as  Dora  had  predicted,  no 
further  opposition  was  raised. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  David, 
going  to  the  house  for  his  almost  daily  visit, 
found  Dora  just  returned  home. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Down  to  the  East  End." 

"  But  that  is  not  a  proper  place  for  you," 
he  said  fondly,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  her 
radiant  beauty. 

"  I  often  go — at  least  I  have  not  been  often 
lately.  I  used  to  go  and  visit  Mr.  Sinclair's 
little  convalescent  home,  and  I  have  neglected 
it  so  long  that  I  thought  I  would  go  to-day, 
as  I  knew  you  would  not  come  till  after 
luncheon." 

David  felt  as  if  a  sudden  cloud  had  come 
over  his  sky. 

"  What  Mr.  Sinclair  is  that  ? "  he  asked  as 
carelessly  as  he  could. 
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"He  used  to  be  Vicar  of  Evesdene  once, 
but  he  has  worked  in  the  East  End  a  long 
time  now.  He  is  quite  a  saint-like  man,  and 
I  always  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  he  is 
when  I  see  him." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wish  to  be  i 
better  than  you   are,"  said  David,  and  the  j 
subject  of  Mr.  Sinclair  was  dropped.  As  soon 
as  he  left  the  house,  however,  he  called  a  cab 
and  drove  down  to  Whitechapel  as  fast  as  ; 
wheels  could  take  him.     He  had  formed  a 
resolution  and  he  was  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  carrying  it  out. 

"You  will  say  we  always   meet   in   an 

ergency,"  he  began  somewhat  nervously, 

en  he  found  himself  in  Mr.  Sinclair's 
sitting-room,  "  but  I  have  come  on  rather 
important  business.  I  believe  you  know 
Miss  Carlyon ;  well,  the  fact  is  that  I  became 
engaged  to  her  a  day  or  two  ago."  ; 

If  David  had  not  been  so  absorbed  with  | 
his  own  feelings  he  might  have  seen  a  sud-  ; 
den  spasm  of  pain  pass  over  Mr.  Sinclair's 
face ;  but  he  noticed  nothing,  and  went  on,  j 
after  hesitating  for  a  moment, 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  Miss  Carlyon's  position  and 
my  own,  and  you  will  not  wonder  that  I 
have  said  nothing  to  her  about  my  early  life. 
She  does  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
Evesdene.  I  have  told  her  that  I  am  an 
orphan,  and  that  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say." 

David's  voice  gained  confidence  as  he  went 
on,  and  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
statement  he  looked  at  Mr.  Sinclair  for  ap- 
proval, but  to  his  astonishment  his  friend's 
face  had  altered  so  that  he  hardly  knew  it. 
His  eyes  gleamed  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion, and  his  mouth  was  working  with  vehe- 
ment emotion. 

"  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  1 "  he  ex- 
claimed. "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  palming  yourself  off  upon  Miss  Carlyon 
under  false  pretences  ^ " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  use  such 
language,"  said  David  with  equal  heat.  "  I 
have  told  you  my  line  of  conduct,  and  the 
reasons  I  have  for  taking  it  up,  and  I  merely 
wish  you  to  remember  that  if  you  should 
see  Miss  Carlyon,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
do  not  mention  the  fact  that  you  knew  me 
before  we  met  here." 

"  You  wish  me  to  aid  in  your  deception, 
you  mean  ? " 

"You  have  no  right  to  use  such  a  word. 
I  do  not  allow  that  it  is  deception." 

Mr.  Sinclair  came  a  step  nearer  to  David, 
and  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 


"  Is  this  the  boasted  honour  and  morality 
of  the  man  who  says  he  can  do  without  re- 
ligion 1 " 

He  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  cut  David  like  a  knife.  He  turned 
pale  and  clenched  his  fist  involuntarily  as 
would  have  struck  his  accuser  to 
,    Mr.  Sinclair  saw  the  movement 


though  he 
the  ground, 


chansred.      The 


and    his   expression 

died  out  of  his  face,  and  he  laid  his  hand 

upon  David's  arm. 

"  Don't  do  it,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  en- 
treaty ;  "  you  must  tell  her,  David ;  you  will 
be  very  sorry  if  you  don't." 

A  vision  flashed  across  David's  mind  as  he 
spoke.  He  saw  himself  once  more  a  little 
village  boy  standing  on  the  bridge  at  Eves- 
dene. He  seemed  to  hear  Phyllis's  soft  tones 
in  his  ear,  "  Don't  do  it,  David ;  I  think  you 
will  be  very  sorry  if  you  run  away."  For  a 
moment  he  could  almost  fancy  that  he  saw 
her  sweet  pale  face  with  its  setting  of  fair 
hair,  and  that  her  blue  eyes  were  really  look- 
ing into  his  own,  then  he  roused  himself 
angrily,  and  answered  Mr.  Sinclair, 

"  I  will  not  tell  her,"  he  said.  "  I  love 
her,  and  I  will  have  her  in  spite  of  the  whole 
world.  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
love ! " 

Mr.  Sinclair  laughed  with  a  sort  of  hop^i- 
less  misery  that  struck  upon  David's  ear  in 
the  midst  of  his  excitement. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  love  her 
myself." 

David's  astonishment  kept  him  silent  for 
a  moment,  then  gathering  up  his  whole 
being  as  it  were,  he  cried  fiercely, 

"  That  is  why  you  want  to  ruin  my  pros- 
pects then  ! " 

"  What ! "  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  his  pale  face 
turning  even  yet  paler  ;  "  you  cannot  think 
I  am  so  utterly  despicable  as  that !" 

"  You  seemed  to  consider  me  utterly  des- 
picable just  now,"  said  David  sullenly,  "  so 
I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  return  the 
compliment ;  I  felt  sure  you  had  some  inter- 
ested motive  when  you  fired  out  at  me  like 
that." 

Mr.  Sinclair  turned  away  and  leant  his 
head  on  his  hands.  Cruel  and  unjust  as  the 
words  were  he  began  to  fear  that  they  might 
have  some  foundation  of  truth.  Was  it  not 
true  that  his  feeling  of  indignation  had  been 
first  called  forth  by  the  idea  of  one  so  in- 
tensely dear  to  him  as  Dora  being  subjected 
to  such  treatment  ?  Yes,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  love  he  would  not  have  spoken  so 
hotly,  and  in  his  self-abasement  he  almost 
believed  that  David's  accusation  was  true. 
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If  David's  fault  was  self-confidence,  Mr. 
Sinclair's  was  too  great  self-distrust.  He  had 
got  into  a  morbid  habit  of  questioning  his 
own  conduct  and  sifting  his  motives  until 
sometimes  he  was  quite  uncertain  whether 
he  was  doing  right  or  wrong.  It  was  partly 
caused  no  doubt  by  his  delicate  health,  partly 
by  his  lonely  life,  but  still  he  allowed  the 
habit  to  grow  instead  of  checking  and  correct- 
ing it.  In  the  present  instance  its  effect  was 
to  make  him  apologise  to  David  for  what  he 
had  said. 

"  I  still  think  you  are  wrong,"  he  added, 
"  but  I  have  been  wrong  too  :  my  mind  is  in 
a  miserable  muddle  about  it  all." 

David  was  far  too  angry  to  be  easily  mol- 
lified, and  he  made  no  reply  except  to  take 
up  his  hat  in  readiness  to  depart,  but  just 
as  he  had  opened  the  door  Mr.  Sinclair  stopped 
him. 

"Let  me  ask  one  more  question,  David. 
How  do  you  propose  to  keep  this  secret  ?  If 
Miss  Carlyon  goes  to  Evesdene  of  course  it 
will  be  found  out." 

"Miss  Carlyon  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
Evesdene,"  said  David  in  a  cold,  hard  tone  ; 
^'  the  property  is  let,  and  as  it  is  not  entailed 
Francis  Carlyon  intends  to  sell  it  after  the 
existing  lease  has  run  out." 

He  went  out  without  another  word,  and 
strode  down  the  street  with  hasty  steps, 
while  Mr.  Sinclair  underwent  an  hour  of 
such  agony  as  is  only  possible  to  sensitive, 
self-tormenting  natures  such  as  his.  He  had 
tried  to  put  his  love  for  Dora  out  of  his  mind, 
beheving  that  she  would  never  consent  to 
share  such  a  life  as  his ;  but  the  tidings  of 
her  engagement  to  David  had  revived  his 
love  with  tenfold  force.  And  when  he  roused 
himself  at  last  and  went  out  to  his  work, 
he  looked  as  white  and  worn  as  though  he 
had  passed  through  weeks  of  illness. 

David  meanwhile  was  nursing  his  wrongs 
with  fierce  resentment.  He  would  not  allow 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  the  least  degree, 
and  put  it  all  down  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  narrow- 
minded  and  puritanical  prejudices.  He 
went  straight  to  Lady  Atherton's,  resolving 
to  spend  a  delightful  evening  with  Dora  and 
forget  all  about  his  troubles ;  but  when  he 
I'eached  the  house  he  found  so  many  visitors 
present  that  he  was  unable  to  get  even  a  j 
few  words  with  her.  Lady  Atherton  often  , 
had  friends  at  her  house  in  the  evening,  and 
David  generally  managed  in  spite  of  them 
to  get  a  little  private  conversation  with  Dora. 
But  to-night  whether  it  was  fancy  or  not,  he 
thought  that  she  avoided  him,  and  his  per- 
turbed spirit  chafed  in  consequence. 


"  How  can  she  talk  to  that  idiot  1 "  he 
thought,  as  he  Avatched  her  animated  replies 
to  a  young  nobleman  who  was  monopolising 
her ;  "  she  is  just  like  all  the  rest,  carried 
away  by  a  title." 

Here  David  did  her  great  injustice  ;  but 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think  calmly, 
and  when  he  called  next  day  he  still  chose 
to  consider  himself  aggrieved. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  getting  tired  of  me," 
he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean  1  " 

"Well,  I  only  judge  by  the  way  you 
treated  me  last  night." 

"  My  dear  David,  you  are  very  unreason- 
able, I  was  obliged  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
guests,  for  they  were  strangers." 

"H'm,"said  David,  "you  seemed  rather 
intimate  with  them,  I  thought." 

Dora  drew  herself  up  and  gave  him  a 
proud  glance  that  he  had  often  seen  in  her 
eyes  when  others  offended  her,  but  which 
had  never  till  now  been  turned  on  him. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  so," 
she  said  coldly. 

And  David  started,  for  he  fancied  that 
the  words  implied  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  his  superior  in  position.  The 
misunderstanding  might  have  risen  to  a 
further  height  had  not  they  been  inter- 
rupted at  this  moment  by  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Atherton  ;  but  David  had  a  conviction 
that  they  could  never  be  quite  the  same 
again.  The  angry  words  that  had  been 
spoken  seemed  to  have  destroyed  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  love,  and  he  knew  instinctively 
that  their  next  meeting  would  be  cold  and 
constrained. 

The  days  passed  slowly  and  uncomfort- 
ably; he  would  not  go  near  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and  something  seemed  to  havg  come  between 
him  and  Dora  that  took  away  all  their  com- 
foit  in  each  other's-  society.  It  was  while 
matters  were  in  this  state  that  David  one 
day  received  a  letter  in  PhylKs's  handwrit- 
ing ;  he  opened  it  rather  anxiously,  for  he  had 
great  fear  that  the  news  ^  his  engagement 
had  somehow  or  other  travelled  to  Eves- 
dene ;  the  news  which  it  contained  was  of 
very  different  import,  how^cver.  His  aunt 
was  dying ! 

And  now  the  full  consequences  of  his 
wrong-doing  stared  David  in  the  face;  he 
knew  that  he  must  go  down  at  once,  and 
how  could  he  so  conceal  his  movements  from 
Dora  that  she  should  not  discover  his  desti- 
nation ?  The  Vicar  of  Evesdene,  too,  was 
in  frequent  communication  with  her,  and 
would  no  doubt  mention  the  fact  of  his  visit ! 
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He  ground  his  teeth  as  he  saw  what  a  posi- 
tion he  had  put  himself  into  by  his  own 
folly  ;  but  there  was  no  escape. 

He  dashed  off  a  note  to  Dora,  saying  that 
he  had  been  suddenly  called  out  of  town, 
but  should  be  back  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
going  to  Lord  Claremont,  asked  for  leave  of 
absence.  In  a  few  hours'  time  he  was  speed- 
ing down  to  Evesdene  in  a  tumult  of  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  describe ;  deepest  of 
all  in  his  heart  was  a  whisper  which  as  yet 
hardly  made  itself  heard,  that  here  might 
be  a  way  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  His  aunt's 
death  would  enable  him  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  Evesdene,  and  if  Dora  did  dis- 
cover his  deception  she  would  be  sure  to 
pardon  him  when  all  was  over.  He  started 
as  the  thought  passed  through  his  mind. 
Deception !  that  was  Mr.  Sinclair's  word ; 
had  he  come  to  call  his  conduct  by  the  name 
he  had  flung  back  with  such  indignation  ? 
He  was  quite  angry  with  himself  for  having 
used  it;  but  try  as  he  would  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  his  conviction  of  its  truth.  He 
was  thankful  when  he  reached  Evesdene,  and 
could  escape  from  his  thoughts  for  a  little 
while. 

Jacob  Wingate  was  on  the  platform  to 
meet  him.  "  How  is  my  auntT'  asked  David 
as  he  shook  hands  with  the  old  man. 

"  Dead  !  "  was  the  brief  answer,  and  David 
shuddered  as  he  remembered  what  some  of 
his  thoughts  had  been  as  he  came  down. 

"  You'd  better  come  and  stay  with  us," 
;  said  Jacob  kindly;  "it'll  be  more  homely- 
I    like  than  the  inn." 

\  David  accepted  his  invitation  gladly  ;  the 
'  thought  of  the  snug  farm  kitchen,  with  its 
blazing  hearth  and  calm  air  of  peace  and 
comfort  seemed  to  soothe  his  troubled  mind, 
and  when  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  road 
and  the  old  house  came  in  sight,  with  Phyllis's 
familiar  figure  in  the  doorway,  he  gave  an 
involuntary  sigh  of  relief. 

"Yes,  it  does  look  home-like,"  he  said  as 
they  passed  through  the  little  wicket-gate, 
and  Phyllis  came  forward  to  greet  him  with 
the  same  sweet  smile  as  of  old. 

"  Why,  lad,  you  lopk  twenty  years  older 
than  when  I  see  you  last,"  said  Jacob  when 
,  they  were  seated  round  the  fire  after  tea. 

"Do  IV'  said  David.  "Well,  a  good 
I  many  things  have  happened  since  then." 

He  spoke  sadly,  and  Phyllis  could  not  but 
notice  that  there  were  changes  in  his  face; 
he  was  older,  sadder,  more  thoughtful-look- 
ing ;  but  yet  there  was  something  about  him 
which  softened  her  heart  towards  him  more 
•  than  it  had  ever  been  before.     He  seemed  so 


dispirited  and  weary  that  he  could  hardly 
rouse  himself  to  speak,  and  Phyllis  feared 
that  he  was  really  ill,  though  he  would  not 
allow  that  there  was  anything  the  matter. 

"I  suppose  you'll  stay  till  after  the  fune- 
ral ? "  said  Jacob. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can,"  said  David;  "  I  must 
go  up  to  town  and  come  down  again  ; "  but 
as  he  uttered  the  words  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  meet  Dora  till  all  was  over.  How 
could  he  bear  himself  as  usual  before  her 
when  he  carried  such  a  secret  about  with 
him? 

He  left  the  question  unsettled  till  the  next 
morning,  hoping  that  he  should  feel  himself 
again  after  a  night's  rest,  but  when  he  woke 
from  his  troubled  sleep  the  load  lay  just  as 
heavily  upon  his  spirit.  He  tried  to  face  his 
position  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  gar- 
den till  breakfast  was  ready,  and  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  ought  to  do.  It  was  not 
only  his  misunderstanding  with  Dora  that 
weighed  upon  his  mind;  there  was  another 
trouble  which  oppressed  him  heavily.  He 
had  written  another  book,  and  it  had  proved 
a  failure. 

He  had  sent  it  to  his  former  publisher,  who 
had  flatly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  saying  that  it  was  so  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  his  first  book  that  it  would  ruin  his 
reputation  altogether.  Of  course  David  did 
not  believe  his  fiat,  and  sent  it  to  another 
firm  who  undertook  to  bring  it  out ;  induced, 
no  doubt,  to  do  so  by  his  previous  success. 
David  exulted  for  the  moment,  but  he  soon 
had  cause  to  repent,  for  the  book  was  attacked 
so  vehemently  by  the  reviewers  that  it  fell 
dead  from  the  press,  the  sales  amounted  to 
nothing,  and  he  had  to  taste  the  bitterness  of 
a  complete  failure.  It  was  far  harder  to 
bear  than  if  it  had  come  in  the  first  instance, 
for  then  no  one  knew  him,  and  the  defeat 
would  have  cost  him  little,  but  as  it  was  he 
smarted  under  the  blow,  and  hated  himself 
for  his  own  ill-fortune. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  he  felt  down- 
hearted as  he  pondered  over  all  this,  but 
there  was  yet  another  thought  in  his  mind 
which  was  beginning  to  trouble  him  far  more 
acutely — the  conviction  that  he  had  sinned. 
He  had  got  as  far  as  this  now ;  the  conceal- 
ment which  once  he  had  looked  upon  as 
praiseworthy  had  now  become  sin  in  his 
eyes. 

A  call  to  breakfast  interrupted  his  medi- 
tations, and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  he 
carried  out  his  purpose  of  visiting  his  aunt's 
cottage,  that  he  might  look  his  last  upon  the 
face  of  her  who  had  cared   for  him  in  his 
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childhood.  There,  in  the  darkened  room 
face  to  face  with  death,  David  spent  an  hour 
of  bitter  heart-searching.  Mr.  Sinclair's 
words  came  back  to  his  mind — "This  is  the 
man  who  says  he  can  do  without  religion." 

Was  it,  indeed,  because  he  had  scorned 
religion  that  he  had  forgotten  his  truth  and 
honour  ? 

"But  what  is  religion?"  he  thought  de- 
spairingly, and  even  as  he  did  so  some  words 
that  he  had  learnt  in  his  childhood  rose  up 
once  more  in  his  heart.  "What  doth  thy 
God  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God  ? "  It  seemed  simple  enough,  but  they 
were  tests  which  he  could  not  satisfy.  The 
fault  that  stared  him  in  the  face  was  his  un- 
just dealing,  and  as  for  walking  humbly — 
he  broke  off  his  train  of  thought  at  this  point 
and  left  the  house. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  ?"  he  said  half 
aloud.  A  step  made  him  raise  his  eyes,  and 
he  saw  Phyllis  coming  along  the  road ;  a 
sudden  impulse  seized  him  and  he  went  up 
to  her.  "  PhylHs,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  tell 
you  something,"  and  without  waiting  for  her 
to  reply  he  poured  out  the  whole  story. 

Phyllis's  feelings  were  indescribable  as  she 
listened;  that  David,  her  old  playmate  and 
companion,  should  be  engaged  to  Miss  Car- 
lyon  was  so  incredible,  that  the  wonder  of  it 
stifled  the  pain  that  she  might  otherwise  have 
felt  as  David  told  his  love. 

"And  now  what  shall  I  do?"  he  asked 
when  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  story. 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  ?"  said  poor  Phyllis. 

"Because  you  always  used  to  tell  me  what 
to  do  when  we  were  children." 

Phyllis  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  at 
this  assertion,  but  it  was  not  the  time  to 
contradict  it  now,  so  she  said  simply,  "  I  am 
sure  that  if  you  tell  Miss  Carlyon  the  truth 
at  once  she  will  forgive  you,  and  you  will  be 
as  happy  as  ever." 

"  She  might  have  thought  nothing  of  it,  if 
I  had  told  her  at  first,"  said  David,  "but  it 
is  too  late  now ;  however,  I  will  tell  her  and 
see  what  happens." 

Phyllis's  private  opinion  was  that  nobody 
Avith  any  heart  at  all  could  refuse  David  for- 
giveness, but  she  could  not  say  so,  and  was 
therefore  silent. 

"  I  shall  stay  till  after  the  funeral  now," 
said  David  as  they  reached  the  farm.  "  As 
the  truth  is  to  come  out  anyway,  I  may  as 
well  have  a  day  or  two's  rest.  Lord  Clare- 
mont  told  me  I  wanted  a  holiday." 

David  seemed  more  peaceful  when  he  had 
come  to  this  decision,  but  he  was.  still  sad 


and  depressed,  and  kept  out  of  everybody's 
way  as  much  as  possible.  He  hardly  spoke 
to  Phyllis  again  till  the  morning  of  his  de- 
parture, but  just  as  he  was  going  he  turned, 
and  said  in  a  low  tone, 

"  Good-bye,  Phyllis.  Whatever  happens  I 
will  let  you  know." 

CHAPTER  XIV. — A  DARK  DAY. 

When  David  got  back  to  town  his  thoughts 
were  a  little  turned  from  his  own  affairs  by 
the  change  in  the  appearance  of  Lord  Clare- 
mont,  who  seemed  to  have  failed  in  the  few 
days  that  he  had  been  away.  The  first  per- 
son whom  he  met  as  he  entered  the  house 
was  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  had  long  since  atoned 
for  his  past  distrust  by  treating  David  as  a ', 
friend.  ' 

"  I  have  been  telling  Lord  Claremont  not  to  ' 
work  so  hard,"  he  said  as  he  greeted  David ; 
"  he's  wearing  himself  out  with  all  he  does." 

"  I  know,"  said  David ;  "  but  you  might  as 
well  tell  the  sun  not  to  shine  as  order  Lord 
Claremont  not  to  work." 

He  went  into  the  library,  feeling  somewhat 
anxious;  but  the  smile  with  which  Lord 
Claremont  greeted  him  was  just  as  bright  as 
of  old,  and  his  manner  was  as  interested  as 
ever,  as  he  talked  of  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days ;  so  David  began  to  hope  that,  after 
all,  the  doctor  was  mistaken. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  working  too  ; 
hard   since  I  have  been  away,"  said  David 
affectionately. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  missed 
you  very  much.  You  know  my  ways  so 
well  now,  that  nobody  else  seems  to  do  any- 
thing right." 

"Shall  I  finish  these  papers  for  you  while 
you  rest  a  little  1 " 

"  No,  they  need  not  be  done  to-day.  Sit 
down  and  talk  to  me." 

David  could  not  refuse  such  an  openiiip-, 
so  sitting  down  as  he  was  bidden,  he  said. 
with  a  sudden  change  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, "  I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Lord  Claremont 
gently,  as  he  hesitated. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  have  been  at  my  aunt's 
funeral,"  began  David  desperately,  "  but  1 
did  not  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Mi^ 
Carlyon's  brother  owns  a  great  deal  of  pr^ 
perty  in  the  parish  where  I  lived.  I  often 
used  to  see  her  as  a  child,  for  their  country 
house  was  at  Evesdene,  and  when  I  met  her 
again  I  did  not  tell  her  who  and  what  I  was, 
fearing  that  she  might  despise  me." 

"  Did  not  her  brother  make  any  in- 
quiries ?"  asked  Lord  Claremont. 
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"  No  ;  he  is  a  thoroughly  careless  fellow, 
who  is  taken  in  b}^  every  man  he  meets." 

"  You  mean  that  you  took  advantage  of 
what  you  knew  to  be  his  character  when 
you  proposed  to  Miss  Oarlyon.  I  see.  Go 
on." 

"Don't  speak  so  hardly,"  cried  poor 
David.  "  I  know  my  conduct  is  black 
enough.  But  what  hurts  me  more  than  any- 
thing is  that  people  will  say  I  did  it  for  her 
money.  Perhaps  she  may  even  think  so  her- 
self." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  Lord  Claremont. 

David's  face  became  very  white,  and  he 
made  no  answer. 

Deception  of  this  kind  was  so  repugnant 
to  Lord  Claremont's  character,  that  he  felt 
that  David  deserved  punishment ;  but  as  he 
watched  his  face,  he  thought  he  had  been  too 
severe. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do? "he  asked, 
in  a  softer  voice. 

"  I  mean  to  go  to  her  at  once  and  tell  her 
all  about  it." 

"That's  right;  you  will  never  be  happy 
unless  you  do  ;  and  then,  even  if  she  should 
misjudge  you,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  have  done  the  right 
thing." 

Even  with  this  consolation  before  him, 
David  could  not  help  feeling  very  despondent 
as  he  went  to  see  Dora  that  afternoon.  He 
dreaded  the  interview,  for  he  had  all  a  proud 
man's  dislike  of  being  found  in  the  wrong, 
and  he  felt  that  the  misunderstanding  which 
had  arisen  between  them  would  be  an  addi- 
tional stumbling-block  in  his  way.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  escape ;  so,  gathering  up  all 
his  courage,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was  ushered 
into  Dora's  presence. 

"I  thought  you  had  disappeared  alto- 
gether," she  said  as  he  came  in. 

"  Did  you. not  get  my  letter  ?"  asked  David. 

"  I  got  a  note  saying  that  you  were  going 
to  be  away  for  a  few  days,  but  you  never 
said  where  you  were  going  or  what  it  was 
you  had  to  do." 

"  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  tell  vou 
this  evening. 

"  Why  have  you  not  come  before  1 " 

"  I  only  returned  to  town  this  morning." 

Dora  looked  rather  surprised  but  made  no 
iremark,  and  David  plunged  into  his  subject. 
\  "  You  asked  me  where  I  have  been — — " 
Jhe  began. 

I  "  No,  I  did  not,"  said  Dora  perversely ; 
:"  I  said  you  had  not  told  me  where  you  had 
been.     I  do  not  want  to  know  your  secrets 

tin  the  least." 
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"But  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  very 
thing,"  cried  David,  in  desperation.  "Listen 
to  me,  Dora ! "  for  she  was  turning  away 
from  him,  "I  have  been  down  to  Eves- 
dene." 

"To  Evesdene  !"  said  Dora,  standing  still 
in  astonishment  and  looking  straight  at 
David  with  wondering  eyes  ;  "  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  you  were  going  V 

David  took  no  notice  of  this  last  remark. 
"  I  went  down  to  attend  my  aunt's  funeral," 
he  said. 

"Your  aunt !  at  Evesdene  !  David,  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say,"  replied  David  shortly. 
"  My  aunt,  Rachel  Bassett,  died  last  Monday 
at  her  house  in  Evesdene." 

"I  think  you  must  be  mad,"  said  Dora 
slowly. 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  not  go  mad,"  said 
David,  "  but  at  present  I  am  sane  enough. 
I  am  only  telling  you  the  sober  truth,  and 
you  can  believe  it  or  not  as  you  like." 

Dora  remained  silent  for  several  minutes, 
while  David  took  a  book  off  the  table  and 
pretended  to  read. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions,"  she 
said  at  last  in  a  cold  tone  :  "  the  first  is  why 
you  did  not  tell  me  this  before,  and  the 
second  is  why  you  have  told  me  now  1" 

"I  did  not  tell  you  at  first,"  said  David, 
in  a  tone  as  cold  as  her  own,  "because  I 
thought  that  you  would  despise  me  if  you 
knew  who  I  was ;  and  I  tell  you  now  because, 
for  some  time  past,  I  have  been  very  un- 
happy at  the  thought  of  my  deception." 

Dora  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height, 
and  looked  at  him  as  though  she  would 
wither  him  with  her  glance.  "  And  do  you 
not  know,"  she  said,  "  that  I  shall  despise 
you  a  thousand  times  more  than  if  you  had 
told  me  then*?" 

"Yes,"  said  David  recklessly,  "I  know  it." 

"  Then  why  have  you  told  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  knew  I  should  have  no  peace 
until  the  secret  was  off  my  conscience." 

Dora  had  been  standing  opposite  to  him 
with  an  angry  gleam  in  her  eyes,  but  as  he 
spoke  she  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears. 

David  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment. 
"Dearest  Dora  !"  he  cried,  "can  you  not  love 
me  still  f 

"  Love  you !  No,  for  you  have  never 
really  loved  me  ;  if  you  had,  you  could  not 
have  treated  me  so  cruelly." 

"  Cruelly ! " 

"  Yes  ;  you  took  advantage  of  my  defence- 
less condition — no  father,  and  a  brother  who 
cannot  protect  me." 
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Her  words  cut  David  to  the  heart,  but  he 
could  make  no  reply.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
all  must  be  over  between  us  V  he  asked  at 
length. 

"  What  else  is  possible  ?  I  could  never 
trust  you  again." 

She  spoke  sadly,  but  in  a  tone  from  which 
there  was  no  appeal.  David  would  gladly 
have  protested,  entreated,  and  vowed  afresh, 
but  the  words  died  on  his  lips. 

"  Good-bye,  Dora !  "  he  said  at  last.  He 
waited  a  minute  or  two,  hoping  that  she 
would  raise  her  head  from  her  hands  and 
give  him  a  chance  of  one  last  attempt  to 
obtain  her  forgiveness,  at  any  rate ;  but  she 
did  not  move,  and  he  left  the  room,  feeling 
that  life  had  come  to  an  end. 

He  was  too  miserable  to  care  where  he 
went,  and  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
streets  with  no  sensation  in  his  mind  but 
that  of  dull,  dead  despair.  It  was  a  warm 
June  evening,  and  the  twilight  was  as  yet 
hardly  gathering.  He  found  himself  in  the 
Park  at  last,  and  leant  over  the  railings,  watch- 
ing some  sparrows  on  the  grass,  with  the 
curious  feeling  of  unreality  that  often  per- 
vades the  mind,  when  some  great  calamity 
has  just  come  to  pass. 

He  was  quite  unconscious  that  any  one 
was  watching  him  till  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
watch-chain.  "You  rascal!"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  caught  hold  of  an  ill-dressed  man  who 
stood  by  his  side,  and  held  him  firmly  while 
he  looked  round  for  a  policeman.  The  man 
made  no  attempt  to  get  away,  but  stood  so 
perfectly  passive  that  David  was  struck  by  it 
in  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  and  turned  round 
to  look  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ? "  said  the  man 
quietly. 

David  scanned  him  curiously.  He  was 
rather  short  and  slight,  with  wasted  features 
that  told  a  tale  of  starvation ;  his  clothes 
were  neat,  but  so  worn  that  it  seemed  as  if 
they  must  fall  to  pieces  at  a  touch. 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  said  David  sternly, 
for  he  suspected  that  it  was  only  a  trick; 
"  you  are  trying  to  take  me  in." 

"  I  knew  you  directly  I  saw  you,"  replied 
his  prisoner  calmly;  "I  knew  you  by  this," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  two  sixpences  which 
still  hung  from  his  watch-chain. 

"  You  are  not  Edward  Bolton  1 "  said 
David  aghast,  letting  his  hand  fall  as  he 
spoke. 

"  I  am  indeed,"  and  the  poor  fellow  leaned 
the  railing  and  burst  into  tears ; 
he  said  in  a  trembling  voice, 
but  I  have  not  tasted  food  to-day." 


agamst 

"  forgive  me 


David  was  horror-struck.  "Come  with 
me,"  he  said,  and  without  more  words  he 
walked  him  off  to  the  nearest  eating-house 
and  ordered  a  good  meal  to  be  placed  before 
him.  "Now  don't  speak  till  you  have  eaten 
it,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  and  took  up  a 
newspaper,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
poor  man's  enjoyment. 

His  surprise,  at  the  unexpected  meeting, 
had  driven  away  his  despondency  for  the 
moment ;  but  as  he  sat  waiting  he  speedily 
forgot  what  had  happened,  in  brooding  bit- 
terly over  his  recent  interview.  The  pain  at 
his  heart  was  so  intense  that  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  bear  it,  and  he  was  quite  relieved 
when  Bolton  rose  from  his  chair  and  declared 
that  he  had  finished. 

"Come  out  of  this  stifling  place  then," 
said  David  impatiently,  "and  let  us  walk 
along  the  street  while  you  tell  me  what  has 
brought  you  into  this  condition." 

"  Well,  I  never  was  a  very  clever  fellow 
as  you  know,"  began  Bolton,  in  a  tone  that 
carried  David  back  to  the  chemist's  shop  in 
the  Strand,  "  and  things  have  been  going 
badly  with  me  ever  since  I  saw  you  last. 
My  brother's  business  failed,  and  as  I  had 
no  friends  out  there,  I  thought  I  had  better 
come  home  and  see  if  I  could  get  into  a  shop 
here  again,  but  I  could  find  no  opening  any- 
where ;  there  are  hundreds  of  men  out  of 
employ  like  myself,  and  I  could  find  no  one 
to  give  me  a  helping  hand ;  my  little  sav- 
ings soon  went  and  I  became  as  you  see  me. 
My  poor  wife  and  children  are  starviniz; 
too." 

"  Your  Avife  and  children  1 "  said  David. 
"My  dear  fellow,  whatever  possessed  you  to 
go  and  marry  1 " 

"Well,  it's  a  thing  a  good  man}^  people 
do,"  said  Bolton  humbly ;  "  I  can't  be  sorry 
I  married,  but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  them 
in  this  state." 

"  Where  are  they  1 " 

"  Lodging  in  a  garret ;  it  is  all  we  can 
afford;  we  have  pawned  nearly  everything,, 
but  I  keep  this  suit  as  my  only  chance  of 
getting  Avork." 

"  But  what  do  you  live  on  1 " 

"  On  the  wind,"  said  Bolton. 

"Well,  you  look  like  it,"  said  David. 
"Where  is  this  garret?" 

"  Elms  Street,  Whitechapel." 

"  I  know  that  part ;  I  wull  give  you  a 
letter."  He  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Sinclair; 
but  he  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  at  this 
point,  for  he  remembered  the  terms  on  which 
he  and  Mr.  Sinclair  had  parted.  He  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  ask  a  favour  of  him 
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just  now,  so  he  changed  his  mind,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket  he  gave  Bolton 
a  sovereign.  "That  will  get  you  what  you 
want  for  a  day  or  two,"  he  said ;  "  meanwhile 
I  will  try  to  get  some  employment  for  you." 

The  tears  rose  to  Bolton's  eyes  again,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  pour  out  his  thanks 
when  David  cut  him  short  "  That  is  only  a 
small  instalment  of  my  debt  to  you,"  he  said, 
"but  for  you  I  might  have  been  dead  of 
starvation  by  this  time." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bolton,  "you  have  got  on  in 
the  world  since  you  were  carried  into  my 
shop  :  I  suppose  you  are  a  great  man  in  the 
medical  world  by  this  time  1 " 

"  I  am  not  in  the  medical  world  at  all ;  I 
am  private  secretary  to  Lord  Claremont." 

Bolton  opened  his  eyes  in  wonder.  "You 
are  a  swell,"  he  said  admiringly.  "  Now  I 
don't  suppose  you  know  what  trouble  is." 

"  Every  one  has  their  troubles,"  said  Da- 
vid, with  a  bitter  smile,  as  he  thought  of  his 
position  at  the  present  moment. 

"Well,  anyway,  you  don't  want  for  bread 
to  eat." 

David  was  not  inclined  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  on  the  subject,  so  he  made  no 
reply,  except  to  take  out  his  watch  and  say, 
"  I  must  go  home  now ;  but  I  will  see  you 
again  in  a  day  or  two ;  if  you  will  give  me 
.your  address  I  will  write  you  a  line,  in  case 
I  should  hear  of  anything  to  suit  you." 

Bolton  wrote  his  address  on  the  card 
David  gave  him,  and  with  a  fervent  "God 
bless  you  !  "  walked  away  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

David  looked  after  his  shabby  and  de- 
jected figure.  "Well,  there's  other  trouble 
in  the  world  besides  mine,"  he  thought; 
"but  I  wonder  if  his  heart  aches  as  mine 
does  to-night  1 " 

He  found  Lord  Claremont  in  the  library 
when  he  got  in,  and  remonstrated  with  him 
for  working  so  late. 

"  I  have  not  been  doing  much,"  said  Lord 
Claremont;  "but  there  were  one  or  two 
things  I  wanted  to  finish.  I  never  like  to 
lie  down  at  night,  feeling  that  there  is  any  of 
the  day's  work  left  undone.  I  have  been 
reading  some  of  these  letters ;  the  accounts 
in  them  are  sickening." 

David  looked  at  the  letters  and  saw  they 
were  reports  on  the  state  of  the  poor.  "  I 
wish  some  rich  person  would  buy  up  these 
courts,"  he  said,  "  and  rebuild  the  houses." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  easier  said  than  done ;  you 
have  to  find  the  rich  people  first  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk;  then  you  have 
to  find  people  who  would  be  willing  to  sell." 


"  That  surely  would  be  easy  enough." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  you  think ;  wretched 
though  the  houses  are,  many  of  the  owners 
make  a  good  living  out  of  them,  and  would 
not  give  them  up  without  enormous  com- 
pensation ;  besides  which,  in  many  cases, 
there  are  no  title-deeds  to  be  found,  the 
owners  are  owners  in  right  of  possession  only, 
and  in  such  cases  no  legal  settlement  trans- 
fer can  be  drawn.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
you  cannot  take  a  step,  or  form  an  opinion, 
without  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  of  the  facts." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  think  about  it  any 
more  to-night,"  said  David,  as  Lord  Clare- 
mont leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  look  of 
pain  on  his  brow. 

"  Somebody  must  think  of  it,  and  if  men 
gave  up  the  struggle  because  they  were 
weary  the  whole  work  must  stop  at  once. 
However,  I  will  not  do  any  more  to- 
night; you  look  tired  yourself,"  he  added 
kindly. 

"  I  saw  Miss  Carlyon  this  evening,"  said 
David,  "  and  it  is  all  over  between  us." 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  said  Lord  Claremont. 

His  sympathetic  tone  broke  down  the 
stony  wall  of  despair  in  which  David  had 
intrenched  himself,  and  he  could  not  trust 
his  voice  to  reply. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  howl  feel  for  you," 
Lord  Claremont  added  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  all  the  more  because  you  have  been 
to  blame.  I  know  you  cannot  accept  any 
consolation  to-night ;  but  believe  me,  David, 
you  will  be  glad  one  day  that  you  have  acted 
as  you  have  done." 

David  could  not  reply ;  but  none  the  less 
he  appreciated  Lord  Claremont's  delicate 
sympathy,  and  the  love  which  he  had  learnt 
to  know  lay  hidden  under  his  calm  exterior ; 
he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him  and  pressed 
it  warmly. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  work  any  more  now," 
said  Lord  Claremont,  "  and  you  had  better 
go  to  bed  I  think.  You  will  feel  better  able 
to  take  up  your  burden  when  you  have  had 
a  night's  rest.  Good-night,  David,  and  God 
bless  you  ! " 

David  left  the  room  with  a  lighter  heart 
than  when  he  had  entered  it ;  his  love  for 
Lord  Claremont  was  so  great  that  a  word 
of  sympathy  from  him  could  soothe  him 
even  in  his  most  troubled  moments;  but 
though  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  miserable  he 
was  still  far  too  restless  to  sleep,  and  fling- 
ing himself  into  his  arm-chair  he  gave  his 
thoughts  free  play.  Again  and  again,  he 
pictured  the  scene  he  had  passed  through. 
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and  Dora's  scathing  words  came  back  to  his 
mind  with  painful  vividness.  "  You  never 
really  loved  me,"  she  had  said,  and  at  the 
moment  he  had  dismissed  the  words  from 
his  mind  as  too  absurd  to  be  worth  con- 
sideration; but,  now  that  he  came  to  think 
them  calmly  over,  he  wondered  if  there  was 
not  some  grain  of  truth  in  them.  Was  not 
his  feeling  for  her  an  infatuation  rather  than 
true  love  ?  He  could  not  even  now  say 
that  he  knew  her  character :  there  were  many 
points  which  he  had  instinctively  avoided, 
knowing  that  their  opinions  would  clash. 
He  knew  that  she  admired  his  talents,  but 
rather  for  the  position  they  had  won  for  him 
than  for  the  talents  themselves ;  he  had  been 
obliged  to  tell  her  of  the  failure  of  his  book, 
and  he  had  not  yet  recovered  the  wound 
which  her  manner  gave  him.  She  had  not 
said  much,  but  her  words  seemed  to  David  to 
imply  that  she  had  been  deceived  in  him, 
and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed,  for  he  had 
expected  that  she  would  uphold  him  against 
all  the  publishers  in  the  world  ;  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  only  fancy  after 
a  time,  but  in  the  light  of  the  present  he 
saw  clearly  that  his  first  opinion  had  been 
correct.  And  if  this  view  of  the  matter  was 
the  right  one,  did  it  not  prove  that  she  had 
never  loved  him  1 

David  roused  himself  from  his  bitter 
meditations  at  this  point,  but  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room  he  remembered  his  promise 
to  Phyllis,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  it  was 
past  one  o'clock,  but  he  determined  to  write, 
for  anything  was  better  than  lying  awake 
brooding  over  his  unhappiness. 

"My  dear  Phyllis,"  he  began  easily 
enough,  but  the  rest  of  the  letter  was  not  so 
simple,  and  he  sat  biting  the  end  of  his  pen 
in  much  perplexity,  until  at  last  he  resolved 
to  dash  into  the  middle  of  his  subject  and 
finished  the  letter  without  even  pausing  to 
read  over  what  he  had  written. 

"My  engagement  with  Miss  Carlyon  is 
broken  off.  1  saw  her  this  evening  and  told 
her  the  whole  truth.  She  was  very  much 
astonished,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  said 
some  very  bitter  things  which  I  had  hard 
work  to  swallow.  But  I  deserved  it  all  and 
a  good  deal  more.  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  I  have  taken  your  advice ;  I  am 
very  wretched  to-night,  so  you  must  excuse  a 
longer  letter." 

He  pondered  a  little  over  one  sentence 
when  he  had  ended  :  "  she  said  some  very 
bitter  things,"  had  he  any  right  to  say  that 
to  an  outsider  ?  What  she  had  said  was  for 
himself  alone,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  he 


ought  even  to  speak  of  it,  but  in  his  present 
unhappy  state  he  was  conscious  of  a  secret 
wish  that  Phyllis  should  know  how  he  had 
been  treated  ;  she  had  prophesied  that  Dora 
would  forgive  him  and  all  be  as  smooth  as 
before,  and  he  wanted  her  to  see  how  much 
more  difficult  his  task  had  been  than  she  had 
anticipated,  so  he  let  the  sentence  stand  and 
folded  and  directed  his  letter. 

The  great  hall  clock  was  striking  two  when 
he  left  the  room,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard 
as  he  went  down  to  put  his  letter  in  the  box 
that  it  might  be  posted  early.  There  are 
few  things  more  impressive  than  the  dead 
stillness  which  pervades  London  at  this  hour ; 
in  some  parts  no  doubt  business  is  still  being 
carried  on,  but  iu  most  streets  the  echo  is 
only  raised  by  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  cab, 
or  the  sound  of  a  policeman's  tread.  The 
very  shortness  of  its  duration  seems  to  make 
it  more  striking ;  the  ceaseless  bustle  and 
noise  and  strife  soon  begin  again  ;  but  the 
silent  hour  teaches  us  that  this  busy  life,  with 
its  absorbing  interests,  is  human  after  all  and 
not  eternal. 

A  sort  of  dread  seized  upon  David  as  his 
footsteps  echoed  along  the  corridor,  and  the 
light  of  his  candle  was  reflected  back  from 
the  armour  that  hung  upon  the  wall ;  he  was 
smiling  at  his  own  fears  when  suddenly  a 
distant  voice  seemed  to  call  his  name.  He 
started  wildly  and  looked  behind  him,  ex- 
pecting to  see  Lord  Claremont  on  the  stair- 
case, but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  a  cold 
perspiration  broke  out  on  his  brow,  then 
summoning  up  all  his  courage  he  advanced  to 
the  library,  and  opened  the  door.  A  lamp 
was  burning  on  a  distant  table,  the  room  was 
almost  dark,  but  David  could  see  a  figure 
leaning  back  in  the  arm-chair.  For  a  moment 
his  heart  stood  still,  then  rushing  forward  he 
bent  over  Lord  Claremont  and  called  him 
by  name. 

His  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  were  between  the  leaves  of  a 
Bible  as  though  he  had  fallen  asleep  while 
reading ;  but  David's  call  had  no  power  to 
wake  him — Lord  Claremont  was  dead  ! 

CHAPTER  XV. — THE  GATES  OF  DEATH. 

David  stood  like  one  in  a  dream,  when  the 
terrible  fear  had  passed  into  reality,  and  he 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  all  was  over ;  he 
could  not  grieve  yet,  the  shock  had  been  too 
sudden  and  severe,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
peaceful  face  sorrow  was  forgotten  in  an  awe- 
struck feeling,  that  the  spirit  which  had  so 
lately  left  the  body  was  still  hovering  over 
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him.     He   almost   expected    to   see    bright  \ 
angeHc  forms  thronging  the  dim  twihght  of  j 
the  room,  and  the  smile  which  lingered  on 
Lord  Claremont's  face  seemed  to  justify  the  j 
fancy.  i 

He  started  as  the  clock  struck  the  half- 
hour,    and  rousing  himself  from  his  dream  . 
rang  the  bell,   and  alarmed  the  household. 
Dr.  JefFeries  was    speedily  summoned,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  as  David  knew  ^ 
only  too  well,  and  he  went  back  to  his  own  i 
room  at  last  with  a   breaking    heart ;   the  i 
hurry  and  confusion,  the  exclamations  and  | 
laments  of  the  servants,  and  the  necessity  for  j 
immediate    action   had   effectually  dispelled  \ 
the  bright  visions  of  the  first  few  moments,  | 
and  he  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  broke  | 
down  and  cried  like  a  child.     The  saddest  j 
part  of  all  to  him  was  the  reflection  that  if  j 
he  had  only  gone  down  an  hour  sooner  he  | 
might  have  been  able  to  do  something,  at ' 
least  he  would  have  been  at  Lord   Clare-  j 
mont's   side   during   his  last  moments ;  his  I 
only  comfort  was  that  he  had  caught  that 
last  word,  and  that  it  had  been  his  own  name 
that  fell  from  those  beloved  lips,  ere  the  hand 
of  death  sealed  them  for  ever.  j 

David  could  not  indulge  his  sorrow  long, 
however,  for  there  was  much  to  attend  to  ;  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  never  enter  the  library 
again,  but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  though  his  | 
cheek  turned  white  as  he  looked  at  the  empty 
chair  he  forced  himself  to  begin  the  necessary 
work  at  once.  "  Thou  hast  added  grief  to 
my  sorrow,"  were  the  words  that  rang  in  his 
ears  as  he  went  about  his  duties  during  the  [ 
next  few  days ;  he  had  thought  himself  at 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery,  and  now  this  \ 
crushing  burden  had  been  added  to  his  ! 
already  overcharged  heart  ?  The  only  thing  | 
that  enabled  him  to  bear  up  wa^  the  necessity 
for  work  ;  he  had  been  so  completely  in  Lord 
Claremont's  confidence  that  his  services  were 
constantly  in  requisition  during  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  business.  The  days  before  the 
funeral  passed  like  a  sad  dream,  but  when 
the  mournful  pageant  was  over,  and  David  had 
to  set  to  work  and  pack  his  things  for  removal, 
the  bitter  reality  burst  upon  him  in  its  full 
force.  Claremont  House  had  been  a  home 
to  him  for  so  long  that  it  seemed  almost  cruel 
that  he  should  have  to  leave  it,  but  yet  when 
he  looked  at  the  familiar  rooms  which  seemed 
still  filled  with  visions  of  the  past,  and 
realised  all  that  he  had  lost,  he  felt  that  he 
should  be  happier  when  all  was  left  behind. 

The  difficulty  was  to  know  where  to  go ; 
there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  him  to 
look  out  for  fresh  work,  as  Lord  Claremont 


had  left  him  a  sufficient  sum  to  bring  in  two 
hundred  a  year ;  his  aunt's  annuity  had 
ceased  with  her  death,  but  he  had  now  at 
least  enough  to  live  upon.  Idleness,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  best  cure  for  grief,  and  he 
had  no  intention  of  being  out  of  employment 
longer  than  he  could  help.  He  decided  at 
last  to  go  to  an  hotel  for  a  time  and  look  about 
him.  He  expected  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  fresh  situation,  as  he  had  made  a  good  many 
friends  during  the  last  two  or  three  years ; 
but  time  passed  away,  and  nothing  turned  up. 

It  was  several  weeks  after  Lord  Clare- 
mont's death  when,  turning  out  a  portfolio 
one  day,  a  card  fell  out  on  which  some  words 
were  written  in  pencil.  He  picked  it  up  and 
read  them  mechanically ;  it  was  the  address 
that  Bolton  had  given  him  on  the  night  of 
their  meeting.  He  had  quite  forgotten  the 
whole  thing,  but  now  that  he  saw  the  card 
again  he  felt  afraid  as  to  what  might  have 
befallen  Bolton  since  he  had  seen  him.  A 
sovereign  could  not  last  long  when  divided 
among  five  or  six  people,  and  though  it 
seemed  impossible  that  men  and  women 
should  be  allowed  to  starve  in  such  a  city  as 
London,  David  knew  that  in  some  cases  it 
had  been  an  actual  fact;  so,  putting  the 
card  in  his  pocket,  he  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion. 

He  knew  his  way  about  the  low  district 
near  Sim's  court  much  better  than  he  had 
done  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  the  house  where  Bolton 
was  lodging.  He  stumbled  up  the  dark  and 
dirty  stairs,  and  knocked  at  an  attic-door, 
which  was  opened  by  a  puny  child,  with  pale, 
pinched  features.  A  woman  who  was  busily 
at  work,  patching  some  threadbare  garments, 
looked  up  at  his  entrance ;  her  bones  seemed 
almost  coming  through  her  skin,  and  she  was 
so  weak  that  her  knees  trembled  under  her 
as  she  stood  up  to  welcome  her  visitor.  And 
yet  with  all  their  poverty  the  mother  and 
children  were  scrupulously  clean,  and  the 
miserable  room  had  an  air  of  neatness  despite 
its  wretched  furniture. 

"  Are  you  Mrs.  Bolton  1 "  asked  David,  as 
he  came  forward. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  woman.  "  Did  you 
want  to  see  my  husband  ? " 

"  Has  he  not  spoken  to  you  of  David  Hat- 
ton,  to  whom  he  was  so  good  many  years 
ago  1 "  asked  David  with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Bolton  burst  into  tears  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  God  bless  you,  sir !  The  help 
you  gave  us  the  other  day  just  saved  us  from 
starving." 

"Come,  come,"  said  David  kindly,  "you 
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must  not  thank  me  for  paying  my  just  debts. 
Your  husband  took  me  in  and  looked  after 
me  when  I  was  as  poor  and  miserable  as 
any  one  could  be.  I  am  sorry  enough  to 
see  him  in  such  a  state,  but  I  am  glad  that  I 
haA'e  an  opportunity  of  helping  him.  Sit 
down,  and  tell  me  what  he  has  been  doing 
since  I  saw  him," 

"  He  has  been  looking  for  work,  tramping 
the  streets  from  dawn  till  dark,  till  he  has 
been  so  worn  out  he  could  hardly  crawl 
home.  He  would  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
but  there  is  no  work  to  be  done." 

"  I  ought  to  have  seen  after  him  before," 
said  David ;  "  but  I  have  been  in  great 
trouble  since  I  saw  him  last,  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  think  of  anything.  I  wish  I 
could  take  you  away  from  this  wretched 
place  at  once,  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be  until 
I  can  find  some  employment  for  your  hus-  \ 
band.  However,  I  Avill  give  you  15s.  a  week 
till  then.  I  wish  I  could  do  more,  but  I  am  I 
not  a  rich  man,  and  I  have  a  good  many  ex- 
penses  just  now."  j 

Mrs.  Bolton's  gratitude  was  so  great  that 
it  left  her  speechless,  and  David  escaped  be-  i 
fore  she  had  recovered  from  her  emotion. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  thanked,  for  he  knew 
he  was  only  carrying  out  a  plain  duty  ;  but 
his  heart  ached  as  he  thought  of  the  misery  ; 
existing  all  around  him,  and  realised  what  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  his  means  would  allow  him  j 
to   supply.     He  was  just  passing  Mr.   Sin-  ; 
clair's  house  when  a  sudden  impulse  prompted  | 
him  to  go  in  and  see  him.     In  the  events  of  ■ 
the  past  weeks  all  thoughts  of  animosity  had 
been  forgotten,  and  he  only  felt  a  longing 
for  his  ready  sympathy.  i 

"  Can  I  see  Mr.  Sinclair  ? "  he  asked  of  the 
servant  who  came  to  the  door.  I 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  can  see  him  if  you 
like  ;  but  I  doubt  if  he'd  know  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  David  in  | 
astonishment. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  he's  got  fever  1 
but  there  ain't  no  infection,  the  doctor  says, 
if  you  like  to  come  in." 

"  The  whole  world  seems  full  of  trouble 
just  now,"  thought  David  as  he  entered. 

"  I  think  the  doctor's  up  there  now,"  said 
the  servant,  as  he  passed  into  Mr.  Sinclair's 
sitting-room.     "  I'll  go  and  see." 

She  was  prevented,  however,  by  the  sound 
of  the  doctor's  footstep  on  the  stairs  ;  and 
David  went  back  into  the  hall  to  ask  him 
what  was  really  the  matter. 

"  An  acute  attack  of  brain  fever,"  said  the 
doctor  rather  brusquely.  "I  told  him  six 
weeks  aso  that  he  would  break  down  if  he 


did  not  take  a  rest.  He  has  been  overwork- 
ing for  some  time,  and  he  seems  to  have 
some  trouble  on  his  mind  as  well." 

"  Who  is  nursing  him  1 " 

"  The  landlady  has  done  it  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  I  must  send  in  a  trained  nurse 
to-night,  for  he  is  very  delirious." 

"I  Avill  stay  with  him,"  said  David,  form- 
ing a  sudden  resolution ;  "  he  is  a  friend  of 
mine.  And  as  I  am  a  doctor  myself,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  just  now,  I  may  as  well 
look  after  him." 

"  I  wish  you  would  ;  it  would  be  quite  a 
relief  to  my  mind.  He  is  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed,  but  reckless  about  his  own 
health.  I  will  look  in  again  early  in  the 
morning,"  he  added,  as  he  took  his  depar- 
ture. 

David  made  his  way  upstairs,  as  soon  as 
the  doctor  had  gone,  and  found  Mr.  Sinclair  in 
a  somewhat  dreary-looking  room.  He  was 
quite  unconscious,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
heavy  stupor,  for  he  did  not  move  a  muscle 
when  David  laid  his  hand  upon  his  forehead. 

"  I  have  come  to  nurse  Mr.  Sinclair,"  he 
said  to  the  landlady,  who  was  sitting  by  th^ 
bed. 

"And  I'm  sure  and  I'm  very  glad  you 
have,  sir,"  she  said ;  "  not  but  what  he's  a 
gentleman  as  makes  as  little  trouble  as  he 
can ;  but  there,  what  with  looking  after  the 
house,  and  getting  my  husband's  meals  when 
he  comes  in,  and  nursing  Mr.  Sinclair  into 
the  bargain,  I  feel  that  drove  I  don't  know 
where  to  put  myself.  He's  pretty  bad  to- 
night ;  I  don't  fancy  he  will  last  much  longer 
myself." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  David,  M'itli  a  warning 
look,  "he  will  hear  j'ou  if  you  talk  so  loud." 

"  Hear !  why,  bless  you,  sir,  he's  quite  off 
his  head.  I  ain't  nursed  two  cousins  through 
the  fever  for  nothing.  He  can't  hear  a  word 
we  say." 

David  happened  to  be  aware  that  patients, 
who  are  apparently  quite  unconscious,  are 
yet  often  fully  alive  to  what  is  said  within 
their  hearing.  He  did  not  care  to  dispute 
the  point  with  the  landlady,  however,  so  hi 
merely  told  her  that  he  would  return  as  soon 
as  he  had  fetched  his  things  from  the  hotel, 
and  set  off  to  make  his  arrangements  a.s 
quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Sinclair  seemed 
in  much  the  same  state  when  he  came  back 
and  took  the  landlady's  place  at  the  bedside. 
He  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  he  was  very 
ill,  and  he  felt  thankful  that  he  had  not  re- 
sisted the  impulse  which  had  prompted  him 
to  call  at  the  house.  A  direct  work  had 
J  been  sent  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  uncer- 
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tainty  what  to  do,  and  he  felt  more  settled 
in  mind  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time,  as 
he  looked  forward  to  a  long  bout  of  anxious 
nursing. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  patient's  condi- 
tion began  to  change,  and  l)avid  saw  that 
delirium  was  setting  in  again.  Mr.  Sinclair 
tossed  from  side  to  side,  and  threw  his  arms 
wildly  over  his  head,  while  his  eyes  shone 
with  the  brilliancy  of  fever.  "Who  are 
you  ? "  he  asked  repeatedly,  as  David  bent 
over  him  trying  to  soothe  his  agitation,  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  answer, 
and  shrank  away  from  the  hand  that  would 
have  bathed  his  burning  forehead. 

Suddenly  his  mood  changed,  and  catching 
David's  hand  in  his  own  he  drew  him  down 
to  the  pillow,  and  said,  in  entreating  tones, 
"  I  wish  you  would  take  a  message  from  me 
to  David  Hatton." 

"I  am  David  Hatton;  you  can  give  me 
your  message  yourself ; "  but  Mr.  Sinclair 
did  not  take  in  the  reply,  and  reiterated  the 
same  request  again  and  again,  "  I  wish  you 
would  take  a  message  from  me  to  David 
Hatton." 

"  What  shall  I  say  1 "  asked  David  at  last, 
when  he  thought  his  patient  seemed  a  little 
more  lucid. 

The  question  seemed  to  confuse  him,  how- 
ever, and  his  answer  was  a  hopeless  mixture 
that  David  could  not  even  pretend  to  follow. 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the 
assurance  soothed  the  restless  mind. 

Mr.  Sinclair  lay  still  for  a  few  minutes 
with  his  eyes  closed,  then  looking  up  as 
though  he  had  suddenly  discovered  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  in  a  feeble  tone,  "Tell  him 
he  will  never  be  happy  unless  he  confesses 
all!" 

David  could  not  resist  a  sort  of  grim  smile 
as  he  heard  the  words;  he  wondered  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  feel  much 
more  unhappy  than  he  did  at  present ;  his 
wound  was  still  so  sore  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  dwell  even  for  a  moment  on  the 
scene  of  his  rejection,  and  the  thought  some- 
times passed  through  his  mind  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  were.  Over  and  over  again  Mr. 
Sinclair  repeated  the  injunction,  "  You  will 
be  sure  and  give  him  the  message.  Don't 
forget  to  tell  him  what  I  said ; "  but  after  a 
time  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  to  the  ex- 
periences of  his  every-day  life,  and  he 
poured  out  in  his  unconscious  wanderings 
many  of  the  heart-rending  scenes  he  had 
witnessed.  "  Oh !  that  I  could  die  for 
them,"  he  cried,  "  these  poor  people  !     And 


they  will  not  go  to  Him  that  they  might 
have  life." 

The  tears  rose  to  David's  eyes  more  than 

once  as  he  listened ;  he  wondered  what  his 

own  words  would  be  if  he  were  in  like  case, 

and  if  he  could  feel  assured  that  nothing  but 

such    holy  and  unselfish  words  would   fall 

from  his  lips.     He  almost  shuddered,  as  the 

remembrance  of  some  of  his  secret  thoughts 

j  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  imagined  how  they 

I  would  sound  to  the  watchers  round  his  bed. 

:  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  him  that  a  man 

should  lose  control  of  his  thoughts  for  hours, 

i  and  yet  utter  nothing  but  what  was  pure 

I  and  good ;  and  yet,  long  as  he  listened  to  Mr. 

I  Sinclair's  delirious  ravings,  he  was  only  filled 

\  with  reverent  admiration  for  the  high  and 

'[  noble  heart  that  was  thus  laid  bare  before  him. 

!      David  was    astonished   to    find    how  en- 

i  grossed  he  became  in  the  life  of   the  sick- 

!  room ;  the  affairs  of  the  outside  world  seemed 

■  to  have  no  connection  with  him,  and  he 
'  could  hardly  believe  that  little  more  than  six 
I  weeks  had  passed  since  he  left  Claremont 

House.  The  fever  was  long  and  persistent, 
I  and  many  a  time  he  gave  up  hope  of  his 
I  patient  altogether,  and  hourly  expected  his 
':  death.  It  was  many  days  before  he  became 
I  conscious,  and  when  he  did  he  was  so  weak 
i  that  there  seemed  barel}^  a   chance    of  his 

■  recovery. 

David  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  see 

him  lying  either  in  stupor  or  delirium  that 

he  was   quite  startled   one  morning  when, 

I  going  into  the  room  after  a  few  hours'  rest, 

I  he  was  greeted  with  a  look  of  recognition. 

I  Twice  Mr.  Sinclair  tried  to  speak,  and  twice 

I  his  lips  closed  without  uttering  any  sound. 

David  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  laid  his 

finger  on  the  feeble  pulse  that  seemed   as 

though  it  would  speedily  cease  altogether. 

"You  must  not  talk,"  he  said  gently,  "tell 

me  presently."     Mr.   Sinclair  lay  still  obe- 

:  diently,  and  David  knelt  by  the  bed  hoping 

that  he  might  fall  asleep,  but  suddenly  he 

looked  up  and  said  c^uite  clearly,  "  I  want  to 

i  see  Dora." 

It  was  only  by  a  violent  effort  that  David 
restrained  himself  from  uttering  a  startled 
exclamation,  and  though  he  managed  to  do  it 
he  could  think  of  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

"  I  want  to  see  Dora,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair 
again,  as  David  remained  silent ;  "  will  you 
fetch  her  1    You  know  her,  don't  you  ? " 

David  was  astonished  at  the  last  words, 
but  he  saw  in  a  moment  that  Mr.  Sinclair 
remembered  nothing  but  his  own  lo^-e  for 
Dora,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  oblivious 
of  any  connection  between  her  and  David. 
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"  I  will  see  what  the  doctor  says,"  he  said  at 
last,  by  way  of  giving  himself  time  to  think. 

"It  cannot  do  me  any  harm,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair;  "I  am  dying,  and  nothing  can  hurt 
me  now." 

The  doctor  came  in  at  the  moment,  and 
David  asked  him  whether  his  patient  might 
see  a  friend. 

"  He  is  so  weak  I  don't  think  he  can  pull 
through  anyhow,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  if  his 
heart  is  set  upon  it,  it  will  do  him  more 
harm  to  refuse  him  than  to  allow  it." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

David  went  out  and,  calling  a  cab,  told  the 
man  to  drive  as  fast  as  possible  to  Belgrave 
Square  ;  he  had  thought  of  sending  a  note, 
but  there  was  a  great  chance  that  Dora 
might  have  left  town  b}^  this  time,  in  which 
case  he  alone  could  decide  what  should  be 
done.  He  was  surprised  to  find  how  much 
less  he  dreaded  the  interview  than  he  could 
have  supposed  possible,  but  his  mind  was  so 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  his  patient  that  he 
had  no  time  to  think  about  himself. 

He  looked  up  at  the  house  expecting  to 
see  the  shutters  closed,  but  it  seemed  just  as 
it  had  done  when  he  had  last  seen  it,  so  he 
rang  the  bell  and  told  the  cabman  to  wait. 
The  footman  looked  rather  astonished  when 
he  asked  for  Miss  Carlyon,  for  their  affairs 
had  been  well  discussed  in  the  servants'  hall ; 
but  David  had  no  time  to  notice  such  trifles, 
and  waited  in  a  tremor  of  impatience  for 
Dora's  appearance.  His  one  thought  was  to 
get  back  to  Mr.  Sinclair  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  he  did  not  believe  that  he  would  sur- 
vive many  hours,  and  when  Dora  came  in 
and  stood  looking  at  him  with  stately  and 
unapproachable  dignity  he  spoke  as  naturally 
as  though  there  had  never  been  anything 
between  them. 

"I  ought  to  apologize  for  my  visit,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  have  come  on  an  important 
errand.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  dying  and  wishes  to 
see  you." 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  dying  !  "  exclaimed  Dora, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  have  been  nursing  him  through  brain 
fever  and  he  is  so  weak  now  that  the  doctor 
gives  him  up.  Will  you  come  as  quickly  as 
possible  ? " 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  can,"  said  Dora. 
"  What  does  he  want  to  see  me  for  ?  " 

David  had  never  thought  of  a  refusal. 
"  You  must  come  !  "  he  said  earnestly,  "  he 
would  not  rest  till  I  had  promised  to  bring 
you." 

"My  aunt  is  ill,"  said  Dora  rather  per- 
plexedly,   "or   we   should   have    left  town 


before  now,  but  if  it  is  really  necessary  that 
I  should  go  I  dare  say  Francis  will  go  with 

I  "Very  well,"  said  David,  who  had  no 
wish  to  meet  Francis  Carlyon  just  then,  "  I 
will  walk  back  and  you  can  use  the  cab 
which  is  at  the  door." 

i  He  was  gone  before  Dora  had  time 
to  make  any  reply,  and  walked  slowly 
back  pondering  over  the  unexpected  inter- 

[  view.     He  had  often  pictured  a  meeting  in 

'  his  mind,  but  never  one  like  this ;  it  had 
been  so  business-like  and  unromantic  that 
he  almost  smiled  as  he  thought  of  it,  but 
the   conviction  struck  him    more  and  more 

1  forcibly  that  he  and  Dora  could  never 
have  been  one,  they  had  seemed  like  com- 
plete strangers  this  morning,  and  he  began 
to  doubt  whether  real  love  could  have  died 
away  so  quickly. 

Meanwhile  Dora  and  her  brother  had 
arrived  at  Mr.  Sinclair's  house,  and  were 
shown  up  into  his  room.  Francis,  who  was 
always  impressionable,  was  much  affected  by 
the  sight  of  his  old  friend's  pitiable  condition, 
but  Dora's  face  did  not  change  in  the  least 
as  she  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  the  sick 
man  pointed  out  to  her  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

i  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone,"  he  said 
in  a  feeble  voice.  Dora  was  not  much  sur- 
prised, for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Sinclair  was 

I  familiar  with  their  whole  family  history  and 
understood  Francis's  unbusiness-like  nature 
as  well  as  she  did  herself.     She  could  not 

j  repress   a  .start   of   astonishment,  however, 

I  when  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he  said, 

I  with  a  flash  of  his  old  energy,  "  I  want  to 

'  tell  you  before  I  die  what  a  help  my  love 
for  you  has  been  to  me  all  my  life.  I  loved 
you  when  you  were  a  child  and  I  used  to 
teach  you  in  the  old  house  at  Evesdene — • 

I  and  I  have  loved  you  ever  since.  I  should 
not  have  told  you  if  I  had  not  been  dying, 

'  for  I  know  I  could  not  hope  that  you  would 
return  it,  but  it  cannot  do  any  harm  now,  and 
I  wanted  you  to  know  how  you  have  helped  me 
to  struggle  on."  The  long  speech  had  quite 
exhausted  him  and  he  lay  back  on  his  pil- 
lows, white,  and  gasping  for  breath.  Dora 
would  have  rung  for  help,  but  he  motioned 
her  to  remain  where  she  was  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  recovered  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  in  broken  syllables,  "  Good-bye,  Dora ; 
kiss  me  before  I  die." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  his  forehead  ; 
he  closed  his  eyes  with  a  look  of  peace,  and 
she  left  the  room  with  tears  streaming  down 
her  face. 
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SLOW  AEE  THE  WAYS  OF  GOD. 

OLOW  are  the  ways  of  God,  and  sure, 

Slowly  He  brings  the  day ; 
Slowly  the  sun  goes  through  the  sky 
Upon  its  silent  >.way. 


Slowly  the  shadows  creep,  and  sure  Slowly  the  winter  fails,  and  sure, 
The  glorious  day  expires;  Slowly  comes  forth  the  spring; 

Slowly  the  stars  through  all  heaven's  heights  Slowly  the  sun  ascends  his  throne, 
Kindle  their  constant  fires.  And  once  again  is  king. 
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Slowly  the  quickened  grain,  and  sure, 
Comes  into  blade  and  ear ; 

Slowly  the  bounteous  harvest  crowns 
The  labour  of  the  year. 

Slowly  the  ages  move,  and  sure 

The  spirit  and  the  word ; 
Slowly  His  loving  plans  mature 

Who  is  the  ages'  Lord. 


Bide  then,  His  time,  O  man,  and  sure 

Be  of  th'  eternal  power ; 
The  Godhead  who  creation  rules 

Will  bring  redemption's  hour. 

How  slow  His  pace.  He  takes  His  way, 

His  stars  and  seasons  tell, 
He  doeth  as  it  pleaseth  Him, 


And  doeth  all  things  well. 


B.  W. 


THEEE  LAY  HYMl^ISTS  OF   OUE  TIME. 

By  the  EEY.  W.   GAKRETT  HORDER,   Editor  of    "  The   Poets'   Bible,"  etct. 


III.-FEAXCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 


IN  the  preface  to  "The  Christian  Psalmist" 
James  Montgomery  says  that  the  hymns 
of  earlier  days  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
all  kinds  of  persons  except  poets,  and  adds, 
"  Cowper  therefore  stands  alone  among  the 
mighty  masters  of  the  lyre,  as  having  con- 
tributed a  considerable  number  of  approved 
and  popular  hymns  for  the  purposes  of 
public  or  private  devotion."  But  since 
Montgomery's  time  things  have  been  improv- 
ing, and  the  ranks  of  the  hjnnnists  are  being 
more  and  more  reinforced  by  men  who  may 
fairly  claim  the  name  of  poets. 

Among  this  number  we  should  be  disposed 
to  include  the  name  of  Francis  Turner  Pal- 
grave,  who,  if  he  cannot  be  called  a  great 
poet,  assuredly  holds  a  very  high  place  among 
the  critics  of  poetry — proof  of  which  may  be 
found  not  only  in  the  fact  that  he  now  occu- 
pies the  chair  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  but  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  what  is 
certainly  the  finest  collection  of  English 
Lyrics  yet  produced.  In  his  post  at  Oxford 
he  worthily  holds  a  place  once  filled  by  John 
Keble,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  John  Campbell 
Shairp.  And  whilst  he  has  written  not  a 
few  poems  that  deserve  remembrance,  he 
has,  if  I  mistake  not,  bent  his  energies  still 
more  earnestly  to  the  production  of  hymns 
which  should  be  suited  to  express  the  special 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  present  age — 
hymns  destined  to  become  still  more  valued 
as  Christian  thought  grows  more  spiritual. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  little  of 
a  man  whose  hymns  often  express  their  wor- 
shipping feeling. 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave  is  the  eldest  son 


of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  the  well-known  his- 
torian, and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
he  derives  his  second  name.  He  was  born 
at  Great  Yarmouth  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1824,  and  is  now,  therefore,  sixty-four  j-ears 
of  age.  From  1838  to  1843  he  spent  at  the 
Charterhouse  School,  whence  he  passed  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
a  scholar  in  1842.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  1847  took 
a  first  class  in  the  classical  schools.  Leaving 
the  University  of  Oxford  Mr.  Palgrave 
was  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
from  which  he  retired  in  1884.  He  then 
became  private  secretary  to  Earl  Granville, 
who  was  at  that  time  Lord  President.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  following;  works  have  proceeded  from 
his  pen:  "Idylls  and  Songs"  (1854),  "Art 
Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition"  (1862), 
"Essays  on  Art"  (1866),  and  "Lyrical 
Poems"  (1871).  He  has  also  edited  "The 
Golden  Treasury  of  Endish  Lyrics"  (1861). 
"Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poems,  with  Life  "  (1867), 
and  "Chrysomela:  A  Selection  from  Her- 
ri ck."  He  is  best  known,  however,  by  his 
collection  of  English  Lyrics,  which  is  a  model 
of  editing,  and  by  his  "  Original  Hj'mns,"  of 
which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1867,  fol- 
lowed by  enlarged  editions  in  1868  and 
1870.  His  object  was  "to  try  and  write 
hymns  which  should  have  more  distinct 
matter  for  thought  and  feeling  than  many  in 
our  collections  off'er,  and  so,  perhaps,  be  of 
a   little  use  and  comfort  to  readers."     His 
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hymns  admirably  fulfil  this  purpose.  To  ; 
those  Avho  are  familiar  with  the  monotony 
and  dulness  of  the  vast  mass  of  hymns,  it  is 
a  great  relief  to  turn  to  Mr.  Palgrave's  with 
their  distinctiveness  of  theme,  their  marked 
individuality,  and  delicacy  of  phrasing.  The 
exaggerated  tone,  expressive  of  feelings  far 
above  the  range  of  ordinary  mortals,  so  often 
found  in  hymns,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  in  its  place  there  is  what  Mr.  Keble,  in 
the  preface  to  his  "  Christian  Year,"  calls  "  a 
sober  standard  in  matters  of  practical  re- 
ligion." Then  his  hymns  are  expressive  of 
the  feelings  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  heart  in  our  own  day — its  difficul- 
ties, its  perplexities,  its  longings.  Professor 
Palgrave  seems  to  me  to  have  a  singularly 
true  idea  of  what  a  hymn  should  be,  and 
how  poetry  and  religious  feeling  should  be 
blended  in  its  production.  If  I  may  quote 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  myself, 
"The  main  reason  for  the  inferiority  of 
hymns  to  ordinary  lyrics  lies,  I  think,  simply 
in  the  fact  that  the  true  end  of  poetry  is 
Pleasure,  not  Instruction.  It  may  and  should 
often  teach,  but  always  through  such  plea- 
sure as  this  fine  art  can  give.  Hence,  the 
didactic  element  which  hymns  always  do  and 
ought  to  include  is  very  apt  to  lower  the 
poetical  cjuality.  The  strict  laws  of  Poetry 
are  in  fact  inapplicable  in  this  region,  and  it 
is  only  a  criticism  which  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  object  of  hymns  that  can  complain 
that  these  laws  are  more  oi  less  set  aside/" 
But  it  is  quite  clear  from  Mr.  Palgrave's  own 
hymns  that  he  regards  the  poetic  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  every  hymn  worthy  of  the 
name — that  the  didactic  purpose  should  be 
suffused  with  keen  and  high  emotion  which 
is  sure  to  take  on  lyric  forms ;  whilst  in 
hymns  of  pure  worship  this  didactic  ele- 
ment falls  quite  into  the  background.  The 
stronger  the  lyric  element  is,  the  more  will 
the  hymn  bear  the  soul  aloft.  And  the  more 
cultivated  taste  of  the  present  day  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  mere  rhymed  prose  which 
passed  current  in  earlier  days,  but  demands 
verse  in  which  the  religious  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  it  naturally  takes  on  lyric  forms. 
Hence,  the  hymns  most  frequently  sung  in 
our  day  are  those  which  are  the  product  of 
the  vision  and  faculty  divine.  In  this  re- 
spect the  advance  is  very  evident.  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins  had  to  give  way  to 
Isaac  Watts.  Watts  was  largely  eclipsed  by 
the  more  lyric  Charles  Wesley,  whilst  all  but 
the  finest  of  his  have  had  to  yield  to  the 
selected  ones  of  man}^  a  poetic  hymnist  of 
our    own    time.      Twenty   years    ago    Mr. 


Miller,  the  author  of  "  Singers  and  Songs  of 
the  Church,"  criticised  Bishop  Heber's  hymns 
as  being  too  poetical.  How  differently  they 
are  now  regarded  by  the  public  at  large  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  every  hymn  he 
wrote  is  in  common  use,  a  thing  unique  in 
hymnody.  The  age,  too,  demands  verses 
which  shall  express  its  oivn  feelings  and  not 
those  of  a  bygone  time.  And  those  hymn- 
ists  are  the  most  popular  who,  being  in 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  real  feeling  of  the 
age,  are  able  to  give  it  the  fullest  and  most 
lyric  expression.  Amongst  these  Professor 
Palgrave  deserves  a  place  of  high  honour 
for  the  sobriety  of  thought,  the  fidelity  to 
the  actual  feeling  of  the  time,  the  refined 
and  yet  lyric  expression  of  his  hymns.  Here 
and  there  he  fails  in  melodiousness  of  utter- 
ance or  in  suitability  of  metre,  but  these  de- 
fects are  so  slight  that  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
on  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  hymns  arc 
those  for  Morning  and  Evening.  The  former 
beginning  "  Lord  God  of  Morning  and  of 
Night,"  and  the  latter,  "  0  Light  of  Life,  0 
Saviour  dear,"  both  of  which  conclude  with 
the  fine  doxology  (second  only  in  merit  to 
the  well-known  one  of  good  Bishop  Ken). 

"  Praise  God,  our  Maker  and  our  Friend ; 
Praise  Him.  through,  time,  till  time  shall  end. 
Till  psalm  and  song  His  name  adore 
Through  Heaven's  great  day  of  evermore." 

The  child's  hymn,  "Thou  that  once  on 
Mother's  Knee,"  is  one  of  the  few  really  fine 
children's  hymns  in  the  language.  These  are 
too  well  known  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
quote  them ;  but  others  which  are  only  gra- 
dually finding  their  way  into  use  and  favour 
are  not  so  well  known,  and  I  will  therefore 
append  them. 

How  true,  how  free  from  other-worldliness 
is  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  following  hymn,  suggested  by  our  Lord's 
saying — "For  behold  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you." 

"  O  Thou  not  made  Tsith  hands, 
Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
Nor  walled  with  shining  walls, 
Nor  framed  with  stones  of  price, 
More  bright  than  gold  or  gem, 
God's  own  Jerusalem. 

"  Where'er  the  gentle  heart 
Finds  courage  from  above ; 
Where'er  the  heart  forsook 
Warms  with  the  breath  of  love ; 
Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 
City  of  God !  thou  art. 

"  Thou  art  where'er  the  proud 
In  humbleness  melts  down ; 
Where  self  itself  yields  up ; 
Where  martyrs  win  their  crown ; 
Where  faithful  souls  possess 
Themselves  in  perfect  peace. 
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•'  Where  in  life's  common  ways 
"SVith  cheerful  feet  we  go ; 
"VVTiere  in  His  steps  we  tread 
Who  trod  the  way  of  woe ; 
Where  He  is  in  the  heart, 
City  of  God!  thou  art. 

♦*  Not  throned  above  the  skies 
Nor  golden-walled  afar, 
But  where  Christ's  two  or  three 
In  His  name  gathered  are ; 
Be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
God's  own  Jerusalem !" 

How  accurately  but  how  tenderly  is  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  the  longing  of  our  day 
for  faith  in  the  unseen  Christ  set  forth  in 
the  following  verses  : — 

"FAITH  AND   SIGHT  IN  THE  LATTEE  DAYS. 

"  Iprae :  sequar. 

"  Thou  say'st,  '  Take  up  Thy  cross, 
0  man,  and  follow  me;  ' 
The  night  is  black,  the  feet  are  slack, 
Yet  we  would  follow  Thee. 

"  But  0,  dear  Lord,  we  cry, 
That  we  Thy  face  could  see ! 
Thy  blessed  face  one  moment's  space — 
Then  might  we  follow  Thee ! 

"  Dim  tracts  of  time  divide 
Those  golden  days  from  me ; 
Thy  voice  comes  strange  o'er  years  of  change ; 
How  can  I  follow  Thee  ? 

"  Comes  faint  and  far  Thy  voice 
From  vales  of  Galilee ; 
Thy  vision  fades  in  ancient  shades ; 
How  should  we  follow  Thee  I 

["  ITnchajiging  law  binds  all, 

And  Nature  all  we  see  : 

Thou  art  a  star,  far  off,  too  far, 

Too  far  to  follow  Thee. 

"  Ah,  sense-bound  heart  and  blind  ! 
Is  nought  but  what  we  see  ? 
Can  time  undo  what  once  was  true  ; 
Can  we  not  follow  Thee  ? 

"  Is  what  we  trace  of  law 
The  whole  of  God's  decree  T 
Does  our  brief  span  grasp  Nature's  plan 
And  bid  not  follow  Thee  ?] 

•'  0  heavy  cross— of  faith 
In  what  we  cannot  see ! 
As  once  of  yore,  Thyself  restore 
And  he'lp  to  follow  Thee ! 

"  If  not  as  once  Thou  cam'st 
In  true  humanity, 
Come  yet  as  guest  within  the  breast 
That  bums  to  follow  Thee. 

"  Within  our  heart  of  hearts 
In  nearest  nearness  be  : 
Set  up  Thy  throne  within  Thine  own  :— 
Go,  Lord :  we  follow  Thee." 

The  verses  enclosed  in  brackets  are  scarcely 
suited  for  public  worship,  and  are  therefore 
generally  omitted. 

How  true  is  the  abasement  of  spirit  before 
the  thought  of  God  in  this  terse  and  ye< 
pathetic  hymn  which  he  calls — 

"THROUGH  AND  THROUGH. 

"  Infelix,  quit  me  Hberabit  ? 

"  We  name  Thy  Name,  0  God, 
As  our  God  call  on  Thee, 
Though  the  dark  heart  meantime 
Far  from  Thy  ways  may  be. 


"  And  we  can  own  Thy  law, 
And  we  can  sing  Thy  songs, 
WTiile  the  sad  inner  soul 
To  sin  and  shame  belongs. 

"  On  us  Thy  love  may  glow, 
As  the  pure  midday  fire 
On  some  foul  spot  looks  down ; 
And  yet  the  mire  be  mire. 

♦•  Then  spare  us  not  Thy  fires. 
The  searching  light  and  pain ; 
Bum  out  our  sin ;  and,  last. 
With  Thy  love  heal  again." 


This  moves  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
following  hymn — the  only  one  he  ever  wrote 
— by  Thomas  Hughes,  better  known  as  "Tom 
Brown,"  who  for  it  alone  deserves  mention 
among  the  Lay  Hymnists  of  our  time — a 
hymn  which  seems  to  me  to  gather  up  and 
express  the  whole  spirit  of  the  man,  and  to 
be  worth  a  host  of  the  mere  rhymed  prose  of 
a  multitude  of  hymn  writers. 


"  0  God  of  Tmth,  whose  living  Word 
Upholds  whate'er  hath  breath, 
Look  down  on  Thy  creation,  Lord, 
Enslaved  by  sin  and  death. 

"  Set  up  Thy  standard,  Lord,  that  we, 
Who  claim  a  heavenly  birth, 
May  march  with  Thee  to  smite  the  lies 
That  vex  Thy  groaning  earth. 

"  Ah !  would  we  join  that  blest  array, 
And  follow  in  the  might 
Of  Him  the  Faithful  and  theTme, 
In  raiment  clean  and  white  I 


We  fight  for  truth,  we  fight  for  God, 
Poor  slaves  of  lies  and  sin  ! 

He  who  would  fight  for  Thee  on  earth 
Must  first  be  true  within. 


'  T:  en,  God  of  truth,  for  whom  we  long, 

Thou  who  wilt  hear  our  prayer, 

Do  Thine  own  battle  in  our  hearts, 

And  slay  the  falsehood  there. 

Still  smite !  stUl  bum  !  till  naught  is  left 
But  God's  own  truth  and  love  ; 

Then,  Lord,  as  morning  dew  come  down, 
Rest  on  us  from  above. 

Yea,  come !  then,  tried  as  in  the  fire, 

From  every  lie  set  free, 
Thy  perfect  truth  shall  dwell  in  us, 

And  we  shall  live  in  Thee." 


Touched  with  a  like  spirit,  but  yet  suffused 
with  faith,  is  the  hymn  which  follows ;  "  Lost 
and  Found,"  in  which  the  real  influence  of 
sin  is  seen  and  traced  out  with,  rare  insight — 


Though  we  long,  in  sin-wrought  blindness, 
From  thy  gracious  paths  have  strayed, 

Cold  to  Thee  and  all  Thy  kindness. 
Wilful,  reckless,  or  afraid  ; 

Through  dim  clouds  that  g-ather  round  us 
Thou  hast  sought,  and  Thou  hast  foimd  us 

Oft  from  Thee  we  veil  our  faces, 
Children-like,  to  cheat  Thine  eyes ; 

Sin,  and  hope  to  hide  the  traces ; 
From  ourselves,  ourselves  disguise ; 

'Neath  the  webs  enwoven  round  us 
Thy  soul-piercing  glance  has  found  us. 
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Sudden,  'midst  our  idle  chorus, 
O'er  our  sin  Thy  thunders  roll. 

Death  his  signal  waves  before  us, 
Night  and  terror  take  the  soul ; 

Till  through  double  darkness  round  us 
Looks  a  star,— and  Thou  hast  found  us. 


"  0  most  merciful,  most  holy. 

Light  Thy  wanderers  on  their  way ; 

Keep  us  ever  Thine,  Thine  wholly. 
Suffer  us  no  more  to  stray ! 

Cloud  and  storm  oft  gather  round  us ; 
We  were  lost,  but  Thou  hast  found  us." 

How  full  of  emotion,  how  picturesque 
its  description  of  the  course  of  our  Lord 
his  "  Litany  to  the  Name  of  Jesus  " — 

"  Thrice-holy  Name ! — that  sweeter  sounds 
Than  streams  which  down  the  valley  run. 
And  tells  of  more  than  human  love, 
And  more  than  human  power  in  one ; 
Pirst  o'er  the  manger-cradle  heard, 
Heard  since  through  all  the  choirs  on  high  ;— 
O  Child  of  Mary,  Son  of  God, 
Eternal,  hear  Thy  children's  cry! 

While  at  Thy  blessed  Name  we  bow, 
Lord  Jesus  be  amongst  us  now ! 

*<  Within  our  earth-dimmed  souls  call  up 

The  vision  of  Thy  human  years ; 

The  Mount  of  the  transfigured  form ; 

The  Garden  of  the  bitter  tears ; 

The  Cross  uprear'd  in  darkening  skies ; 

The  thorn- wreathed  Head ;  the  bleeding  Side ; 

And  whisper  in  the  heart,  '  For  you. 

For  you  I  left  the  heavens,  and  died.' 
While  at  the  blessed  Name  we  bow, 
Lord  Jesus,  be  amongst  us  now ! 


"  Ah !  with  faith's  surest  inmost  eye 
The  riven  rock-hewn  bed  we  see, 
Untreasiired  of  its  heavenly  guest,— 
Triumphant  over  Death  in  Thee  ! 
And  0 !  when  Thou,  our  Saviour  Judge, 
Again  shall  come  in  glory  here, 
With  love  upon  Thy  children  look. 
And  bid  us  read  our  pardon  clear ! 

WTiile  at  the  blessed  Name  we  bow. 
Lord  Jesus,  be  amongst  us  now ! " 


These  are  but  examples  of  Prof.  Palgrave's 
styles.  The  reader  will  see  how  varied  and 
\^  how  distinctive  they  are.  Their  author 
IS  seems  never  to  write  until  some  strong 
idea  has  possessed  his  mind,  and  then  with 
the  deep  earnestness  of  a  Christian  soul, 
and  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  he  gives  it  apt  and  beau- 
tiful expression.  Like  a  true  artist,  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  is  reticent  in  utterance.  His  collected 
hymns  are  all  included  in  a  tiny  pocket 
volume  of  51  pages,  but  nothing  is  included 
which  is  without  worth.  If  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  there  is  in  store  for  many  of  his 
hymns  a  growing  popularity,  since  they  are 
well  calculated  to  foster  and  keep  alive  a 
piety,  not  of  a  noisy  kind,  but  after  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  the  Great  Master, 
Christ. 
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MY  BAY  AFAR  OFF.' 


By  ELEANOR  HOLMES. 


nPHE  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  one  and 
-*-  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  lands ; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  compassion  for  mankind, 
love  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  those  in  it 
who  seem  most  to  need  our  particular  help. 

All  work  is  divine  work,  when  it  is 
that  Spirit  which  girds  to  it.  As  it  girded 
Abraham  in  the  land  of  Ur,  who  knew  it,  and 
Cyrus,  in  Persia,  who  knew  it  not,  so  has  it 
girded  a  Hindu  widow  of  our  day  to  a  divine 
task. 

Most  of  us  are  vaguely  aware  that,  half  a 
century  ago,  widows  were  burnt  alive  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands  ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  flatter  ourselves  that  be- 
cause tliis  horrid  custom  has  been  abolished, 
we  have  done  all  that  is  required  for  the 
millions  of  women  who  are  our  fellow-subjects, 
no  less  than  our  fellow-creatures,  and  are 
nominally  at  least  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. 

But  comparatively  few  of  us  either  know 


or  care  that,  to  the  great  majority  of  Hindu 
women,  death  on  the  suttee-pile  would  be 
far  preferable  to  the  life  they  are  compelled 
to  lead  in  widowhood. 

But  now  the  silence  of  many  years  has 
been  broken.  One  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed Hindu  sister  has  given  voice  to  the 
silent  suffering  of  millions.  Pundita  Ramabai, 
unlike  the  generality  of  Hindu  women, 
received  a  liberal  education.  She  had  led,  too, 
a  strangely  roving  and  unconventional  life. 

Her  father  was  a  high-caste  Brahmin  pun- 
dit— Ananta  Shastri  by  name — and  his 
marriage  with  Ramabai's  mother  took  place 
under  curiously  romantic  circumstances.  He 
was  at  that  time  a  widower  on  a  religious 
pilgrimage,  come  to  bathe  in  the  sacred  river, 
Godavari.  Whilst  in  the  water  he  was  accosted 
by  a  Hindu  gentleman,  who,  after  a  few 
questions  as  to  caste,  clan  and  dwelling-place, 
offered  him  in  marriage  his  little  daughter 
aged  nine  years. 
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The  proposal  was  accepted,  the  marriage 
concluded,  and  on  the  following  da}^  the  little 
maiden  was  carried  away  to  her  new  home 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles  distant. 

Her  husband  in  his  former  marriage  had 
been  anxious  to  educate  his  wife,  and  teach 
her  Sanskrit,  but  the  adverse  opinion  of  his 
relatives  had  been  too  strong,  and  he  had 
been  compelled  very  unwillingly  to  desist 
from  his  efforts. 

This  time  he  was  resolved  to  give  the 
educational  experiment  a  fair  trial,  and  the 
little  child-wife  was  accordingly  carried  to  a 
remote  forest,  where  she  was  tenderly  cared 
for  and  carefully  taught.  Of  this  marriage 
Eamabai  was  born  in  April,  1858. 

From  the  age  of  nine  years,  she  had  no 
certain  dwelling-place,  but  wandered  about 
with  her  parents  and  brother — who  were 
humble,  earnest,  religious  devotees — from  one 
sacred  locality  to  another,  fixed  in  no  habit 
save  that  of  learning,  in  which  both  father 
and  mother  strongly  encouraged  her. 

"  From  my  earliest  years,"  she  writes  of 
herself  to  a  friend,  "  I  had  always  a  love  of 
books.  My  father  and  mother  did  not  do 
with  me  as  others  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
with  their  daughters,  i.e.,  throw  me  into  the 
well  of  ignorance  by  giving  me  in  marriage 
in  my  infancy.  In  this  my  parents  were  both 
of  one  mind." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  still  un- 
married, when  father  and  mother  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  Ramabai  was 
left  to  the  sole  guardianship  of  her  brother. 
For  some  years  brother  and  sister  continued 
to  travel  about  as  religious  pilgrims  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  lec- 
turers on  female  education  and  the  abolition 
of  infant  marriages.  They  were  still  children 
of  the  Hindu  faith. 

At  Calcutta,  Ramabai  created  such  a  sen- 
sation by  her  advanced  views  and  remarkable 
learning,  that  the  pundits  of  that  city  sum- 
moned her  before  them  for  examination,  and 
as  a  result  of  their  searching  viva-voce,  she 
W3iS  not  martyred.  On  the  contrary,  the 
distinguished  title  of  Sarasvati  was  publicly 
conferred  upon  her.  Soon  after  this  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  brother.  Like  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  both  had  now  discarded  the 
ritual  of  their  land,  and  were  looking  for  a 
god  of  human  heart,  who  should  open  prison 
doors  to  them  that  were  bound. 

"  If  God  cares  for  us,"  the  dying  brother 
said  wistfully,  "  I  am  afraid  of  nothing." 

He  cared  for  Hindu  women.  Did  God  so 
care  for  him  ?  The  doubt  was  not  cleared  up 
for  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  but  the 


'  lovers  of  their  kind  have  ever  hoped  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  loves  them  too.  When 
we  are  doing  His  will,  saving  the  lost, 
I  delivering  the  bound,  we  are  kindled  with 
hope  of  the  doctrine  which  Christianity 
teaches  as  true. 

Ramabai  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
I  husband   who   fully  sympathised   with    her 
j  fervent  aspirations,  both  as  to  the  future  of 
j  Hindu  women  and    as  to  the  character  of 
j  God.     This    gentleman    was,    moreover,    a 
I  graduate  in  the  university  of  Calcutta,  and 
during  the  brief  period  of  their  married  life, 
he  and  his  wife  were  of  one  mind  on  all  sub- 
jects nearest  her  heart.     His   death,    after 
nineteen  months,  left  her  a  widow  with  one 
little  daughter,  and  she  then  set  herself  in 
earnest  to  advocate  the  cause  of  her  country- 
women, both  in  public  and  in  private. 

She  succeeded  in  organizing  a  society  of 
Hindu  ladies  at  Poona,  with  the  double  object 
of  promoting  the  education  of  native  women 
and  discouraging  child-marriages.     This  step 
brought  her  under  the  notice  of  the  English 
Education  Committee  in  1882,  and  its  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Hunter,  regarded  her  evidence  as  so 
important,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be  translated 
i  into  English,  and  separately  printed. 
I      The  substance  of  her  views  on  the  subject 
I  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     She  saw  that  it 
I  was  essential — in  view  of  the  innumerable  pre- 
1  judices  in  India,  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
I  her  sex — that  female  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided with  well-trained  native  teachers,  and 
inspected  not  by  men,  but  by  women.     She 
pointed  out  the  existence  of  an  overAvhelming 
body  of  social  outcasts,  in  other  words  high- 
caste   child   widows,    who   were   practically 
excluded  from  every  calling,  and  condemned 
to  a  life  of  bitter  servitude,  the  only  alter- 
native  being   one    of    infamy   and    shame. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  these  unfortunate 
girls,  the  mission  schools   offer   no   refuge, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  an  all  but  invincible 
caste-prejudice. 

Her  great  anxiety,  therefore,  was  to  pro- 
vide homes,  presided  over  by  Hindu  super- 
intendents, where  the  young  widows  might 
be  received  without  fear  either  of  losing  caste 
or  of  being  disturbed  in  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. In  a  word,  Ramabai's  primary  aim 
was  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  prison-house, 
and  let  its  inmates  come  forth  into  the  free 
enjoyment  of  that  light  which  in  most  cases 
heralds  a  new  creation.  It  is  supposed  that 
her  forcible  representations  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects,  paved  the  way  for  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin's  movement,"  which 
promises  to  have  such  favourable  results  in 
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India,  if  it  be  but  adequately  supported  at 
home. 

She  herself,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
tented with  mere  speech,  no  matter  how- 
eloquent.  Recognizing  her  own  need  of 
special  training,  and  possessed  more  and 
more  by  the  longing  for  greater  certainty  in 
religion  than  she  yet  enjoyed,  she  resolved 
to  go  to  England,  and  set  out  accordingly 
with  her  little  child  and  one  friend,  not 
knowing  what  might  befall  her,  but  full  of 
faith  and  hope  for  the  future.  She  was 
received  by  the  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  Home, 
at  AYantage,  and  after  some  i^onths,  was 
baptised  together  with  her  little  daughter 
into  the  English  Church.  After  a  year, 
spent  in  the  study  of  our  language,  hitherto 
unknow^n  to  her,  she  became  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Cheltenham  College  for  ladies, 
where  she  learnt  that  most  difficult  of  all 
lessons — how  to  teach.  Nor  was  she  con- 
tented to  master  a  single  system  of  tuition. 
Her  next  move  was  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  spent  another  full  year  in  learning 
the  intricacies  of  the  Kindergarten  method 
of  education,  always  with  a  view  to  training 
the  minds,  and  brightening  the  lives,  of  those 
teeming  multitudes  of  desolate  child- widows 
for  whom  her  heart  bled.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, she  wrote  a  full  and  clear  account  of 
the  position  occupied  by  the  high-caste 
w^omen  in  India,  in  the  hope  of  correcting 
the  many  errors  prevalent  on  this  subject, 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  in  an 
article  like  the  present  to  give  more  than  a 
bare  outline  of  the  argument  of  this  remark- 
able book,  but  so  much  must  be  attempted 
for  the  sake  of  showing  more  clearly  what 
it  is  that  the  Pundita  desires  to  effect. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  although  no  law 
has  ever  been  formally  promulgated  in  the 
sacred  books  with  regard  to  the  future 
destiny  of  women,  it  is  the  popular  belief  in 
India  that  unless  they  are  married  there  is 
no  salvation  for  them.  Marriage  is  virtually 
the  gate  of  heaven.  Hence,  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  parents  to  dispose  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible age.  Such,  however,  is  the  force  of 
caste-prejudice,  that  no  high-caste  man,  how- 
ever poor,  will  consent  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  low-caste  suitor  however  wealthy.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  such  fathers  are  at 
an  extraordinary  disadvantage,  since  their 
religion  at  once  imposes  upon  them  the  mar- 
riage of  their  daughters  as  a  sacred  duty ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  circumscribing  the 
range  of  their  choice  to  the  narrowest  pos- 


following  manner 
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sible  limits.  The  difficulty  is  surmounted 
as  often  as  not  in  the 
A  Brahmin  of  a  high  class  often 
flourishing  business  out  of  his  marriages 
with  young  children.  He  goes  up  and 
down  the  land  marrying  girls,  receiving 
presents  from  their  parents,  and  immediately 
!  afterwards  bidding  good-bye  to  the  brides. 
These  remain  at  home  as  married  virgins, 
the  father  thus  having  the  double  satisfaction 
of  having  given  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  so  escaped  the  ridicule  of  society,  and 
also  of  "  having  secured  for  himself  the 
brightest  mansions  of  the  gods,  since  his 
daughter's  husband  is  a  Brahmin  of  high 
class." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  both  in  North- 
ern and  Southern  India  the  term  "marriage" 
means  nothing  more  than  an  irrevocable  be- 
trothal. But  this  betrothal  establishes  reli- 
giously the  conjugal  relationship  of  both 
parties,  and  although  the  husband  may  never 
have  lived  with  his  wife,  his  death  will  never- 
theless expose  her  to  the  terrible  pains  and 
penalties  attendant  on  the  state  of  widow- 
hood, which  is  regarded  throughout  India  as 
the  punishment  for  a  horrible  crime  or  crimes 
committed  by  the  woman  in  her  former  exist- 
ence on  earth.  The  death  of  one  man  may 
reduce  a  score  of  women  to  this  condition. 

It  is  more  especially  the  child- widow,  and 
the  childless  young  widow,  who  is  marked 
out  for  the  hatred  and  opprobrium  of  society. 
She  is  stripped  of  all  her  ornaments,  clothed 
in  a  single  coarse  garment,  restricted  to  one 
meal  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  forbidden  to 
take  part  in  any  family  rejoicing,  to  show 
herself  on  any  auspicious  occasion,  the 
name  "  rand,"  applied  likewise  to  the  low^est 
of  her  sex,  .is  that  by  which  she  is  generally 
known,  and  her  life  is  rendered  intolerable 
in  inconceivable  ways.  She  works  as  a  slave, 
the  only  reward  of  her  labours  the  hatred  of 
all  her  husband's  relatives.  In  the  w^ords  of 
one  of  these  unhap^^y  women,  "  The  English 
have  aboHshed  Suttee,  but  alas  !  neither  the 
English  nor  the  angels  know  what  goes  on 
in  our  houses,  and  the  Hindus  not  only  do 
not  care,  but  think  it  good  ! " 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
not  merely  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, while  mere  children,  thus  condemned 
to  a  life  of  bitterness  for  no  fault  of  theirs, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  oppression 
from  which  Ramabai  would  set  them  free. 

This  task  has  been  undertaken  on  the 
simple  grounds  of  a  common  humanity,  and 
as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  find  supporters. 
Those  who  are  most  sceptical  of  the  favour- 
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able  results  of  mission  work  will  lend  their 
aid  to  her  humane  enterprise. 

Long  before  Ramabai  accepted  for  herself 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  she  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  divine  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  the  Hindu  widow.  But  there  is  no  desire 
on  her  part  to  impose  on  others  her  own  con- 
victions. In  the  scheme  which  she  has  drawn 
up  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  religious 
and  caste  prejudices  of  those  whom  she  seeks 
to  benefit  shall  be  carefully  respected,  and 
that  entire  freedom  of  action  shall  be  allowed 
with  regard  to  caste  rules,  such  as  cooking  of 
food,  dress,  &c.  A  small  handful  of  advanced 
thinkers  in  her  own  country  will  be  found 


to  help  her,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  the 
first  ten  years  at  all  events  she  must  look 
chiefly  to  English  and  American  Christians. 
Copies  of  Ramabai's  book  on  "  The  High- 
Caste  Hindu  Women,"  alluded  to  in  this 
brief  sketch  of  her  career,  are  to  be  procured 
on  apphcation  to  the  "  Superior  of  St.  Mary's 
Home,  Wantage."  The  profits  arising  from 
the  sales  are  devoted  to  that  cause  for  which 
in  its  pages  she  pleads  with  such  touching 
eloquence. 

Let  Englishwomen  see  to  it  that  this  brave 
Hindu,  whom  God  has  set  to  win  such  bless- 
ings for  the  people  of  India,  shall  not  plead 
in  vain. 


SONNET. 


[FOR   ALL   SAINTS.) 


T>  ESPLENDENT  burn  in  constellations  rare, 
-*-^     Like  diamonds  on  the  robe  of  midnight  sewn, 
The  stars  most  lustrous  which  to  all  are  known  : 
And  yet  the  gems  which  minor  ones  do  wear, 
Though  dim  to  us  they  seem  through  murky  air, 
Conjoined  would  far  outshine  Orion's  zone 
And  jewelled  sword  with  all  the  brilliants  strewn 
In  Pleiades  and  Cassiopeia's  chair. 
The  ransomed  ones  around  the  throne  divine 
AVill  have  their  high  degrees  and  ranks,  some  first, 
Surpassing  all  who  in  God's  court  do  dwell ; 
But  could  the  saints  we  deem  obscure  combine 
Their  joys  and  honours,  there  would  be  such  burst 
Of  glory  as  would  e'en  the  first  excel. 

FLAVEL  COOK,  D.D. 
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WITHIN  SIGHT  OF  THE  S:N-0W 

A   STOUT   OF   TSE  ALPS. 
By  MAEY  CAETER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

yi^^E  had  come  to  drink  coffee  and  watch 

▼  ▼  the  sunset  at  the  Schonen  Aussicht. 
So  many  other  people  strolled  up  from  various 
places  with  the  same  intention,  that  our 
modest  wants  seemed  at  first  in  danger  of 
being  overlooked.  The  terrace  of  the  little 
mountain  pension  was   covered  with   merry 

XVn— 53 


parties,  sitting  at  round  iron  tables,  or  stand- 
ing about  and  smoking,  and  calling  for  coffee 
and  beer,  and  schnitzel  and  omelettes,  till  any 
but  the  most  alert  of  waiting-maids  would 
have   been   completely  overwhelmed.     But 
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the  pretty  bright-eyed  hellnerinn  was  equal  to 
the  occasion. 

"Four  beers?  Yes,  mein  herr,  I  bring 
them  directly.  Three  milks  and  two  bowls 
of  strawberries  ;  they  will  be  here,  fraiilein, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  !  Have  we  tea  ? 
Ach,  yes  !  and  of  the  best.  An  English  Miss 
lodged  with  us  for  a  fortnight,  and  she  said 
that  in  all  Switzerland  she  had  found  none 
so  good  tea !  You  are  not  served  yet, 
mesdames — ah,  pardon,  pardon,  there  are 
indeed  so  many  travellers  here  to-day;  if 
the  ladies  will  but  be  so  good  as  to  ascend  to 
the  balcony  they  will  have  a  view  yet  finer 
than  here,  and  may  drink  their  coffee  in 
quiet." 

The  girl  led  us  up  a  little  staircase  as  she 
spoke,  and  brought  us  on  to  a  balcony  into 
which  opened  the  windows  of  the  first  floor, 
then  calling,  "Anna,  Anna,"  and  giving 
orders  concerning  our  refreshment  to  some 
unseen  person  within,  she  ran  down  again  to 
her  work  on  the  terrace. 

Decidedly  it  was  pleasanter  on  the  bal- 
cony. The  tobacco  smoke  floated  away 
from  us  into  the  clear  air,  the  voices  were 
softened  by  distance,  no  forms  of  stout  pro- 
fessors or  lively  tourists  moved  between  us 
and  the  majestic  sight  we  had  come  to  see. 

Straight  before  us,  white  and  glistening 
from  head  to  foot,  the  Jungfrau  rose  into 
the  blue  air.  The  Jungfrau,  and  at  her  side, 
scarcely  less  dazzling,  the  giant  Monch  and 
the  Eiger.  We  were  divided  from  these 
splendours  only,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  deep  but 
narrow  valley,  already  in  shadow,  for  the 
sun  was  sinking,  but  yet  they  looked  as  far 
away,  as  unapproachable  in  their  awful 
purity,  as  if  no  feet  but  those  of  angels  could 
ever  tread  their  shining  summits. 

To  the  left  appeared,  over  a  lower  range, 
the  peaks  of  other  and  more  distant  moun- 
tains, which,  as  we  were  but  lately  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  we  could  not  yet  name 
with  certainty.  We  were  trying  to  find 
them  out  on  our  maps  when  a  tall  young 
woman,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  appeared 
with  the  coffee.  I  turned  to  her  for  infor- 
mation. 

"What  are  those  sharp  points  in  the  far 
distance  ? " 

"  Those,"  she  answered,  "  are  the  Wetter- 
horner." 

"  And  the  great  peak  which  stands  alone ; 
that  one  which  seems  to  rise  from  a  sea  of 
cloud?" 

"  That  is  the  Shreckhorn." 

"And  what  is  the  name  of  this  other, 
which  is  almost  hidden  by  the  Eiger  ?  " 


I  pointed  to  a  narrow  sword-like  peak 
which  seemed  to  be  of  immense  height,  and 
very  far  away. 

"TheFinster  Aarhorn." 

Something  peculiar  in  the  girl's  voice  as 
she  pronounced  this  name  made  me  look  up 
at  her.  A  sort  of  shadow  seemed  to  flit 
across  her  face  as  she  spoke.  It  was  a  good 
face,  which  might  have  been  handsome  if  it 
had  been  less  weather-beaten,  and  she  had  a 
grave  steady  expression.  She  leant  her  hand 
on  the  table  as  if  weary. 

"  You  look  very  tired,"  I  said.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  great  deal  of  waiting  to  do." 

"It  is  not  that,"  she  answered,  "but  I 
have  been  hay-making  nearly  all  day,  and  it 
was  very  hot." 

I  begged  her  to  sit  and  rest  a  moment,  for 
the  guests  seemed  now  to  be  all  served. 

"  No  wonder  you  are  tired,"  I  remarked, 
"if  you  have  been  making  hay  on  these 
slopes." 

The  meadows  ran  sharply  down  the  moun- 
tain side  below  the  terrace.  They  were  as 
steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house.  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  stand  in 
them,  yet  they  were  neatly  mown,  and  the 
hay  already  cleared  away. 

"Oh,  no,  I  was  not  working  there,"  said 
the  girl ;  "I  was  making  hay  for  my  father, 
who  is  old." 

"And  you  came  up  here  to  work  after- 
wards ? " 

"  I  am  glad  to  earn  all  I  can,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Your  father  has  land  1 "  asked  my  niece. 

It  is  her  first  visit  to  Switzerland,  and  her 
curiosity  on  all  subjects  is  really  insatiable. 

"Yes,  almost  every  one  here  has  land- 
some  more,  some  less.  Does  that  seem  odd 
to  mademoiselle  ? "  said  the  girl,  who  seemed 
to  have  noticed  the  tone  of  surprise  in  which 
the  question  was  put, 

"It  would  be  odd  in  England — for  ; 
person  of  your  class,"  I  thought  my  niecr 
was  going  to  add,  but,  to  my  relief,  she 
changed  the  subject.  "Does  he  keep  cows  T" 
she  asked.  "  I  thought  we  should  have  cows 
all  about,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  but  I 
haven't  seen  one  since  I  came." 

"Mademoiselle  would  see  plenty  if  she 
were  here  in  the  winter,  but  now  the  cows 
are  all  on  the  alp." 

"  On  the  alp  !  "  My  niece  looked  across 
to  the  snowy  sides  of  the  Jungfrau  with  a 
face  of  utter  bewilderment.     "  Up  there  1 " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  there.  By  an  alp  we  mean 
a  mountain  pasture.  All  the  cows  of  the 
village  are  sent  up  to  the  mountains  for  the 
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The  ladder-M-ays  up  the  "VTetterhurn. 

summer,  and  two  or  three  men  go  up  with 
them  to  look  after  them." 

**  Are  any  of  these  alps  near  us  ? " 


"  The  ladies  are 
staying      at      the 
Edelweiss  ^      Yes, 
there  is  one  quite 
near.      You  must 
go     straight     up 
through    the     fir- 
wood  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and 
in    half    an    hour 
you  will  be  at  the 
dairy  huts.     It  is 
there      that      my 
father    feeds    his 
cow ;  and  we  have 
four    goats     like- 
wise." 
"  We  must  go  and  see  it  one  day," 
I  said.     We  paid  for  our  coffee  and 
rose   to    go,    for    the    shadows   were 
already  creeping  high  up  the  moun- 
tain sides. 

"How  glorious  ! "  cried  my  niece 
with  enthusiasm,  as  she  turned  for  one  more 
look  at  the  distant  mountain  ranges  before  we 
descended  from  our  balcony.     The  light  was 
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fast  fading  from  the  lower  peaks,  but  the 
Shreckhorn  and  the  Finster  Aarhorn  were 
still  in  glowing  sunlight. 

"  If  I  could  stay  here  always  I  should  have 
nothing  more  to  wish  for.  Does  it  not  make 
you  very  happy  to  have  such  a  sight  always 
before  you  1 "  she  asked  of  the  waitress  who 
was  counting  out  the  change. 

"  One,  two,  two  francs  seventy — yes, 
mademoiselle,  the  mountains  are  truly  very 
fine  to  look  at  in  such  weather  as  this,"  she 
answered  drily. 

We  went  slowly  down  the  steep  path 
which  led  from  the  Schonen  Aussicht  in  the 
direction  of  our  hotel.  The  distant  peaks 
sank  and  disappeared  from  view  behind  a 
nearer  range  of  dark  mountains,  only  the 
Jungfrau  and  her  two  companions  remained 
in  sight,  looking  whiter  and  more  unearthly 
than  ever  as  the  light  faded. 

"  The  Swiss  are  a  supremely  uninteresting 
people,"  said  my  niece  (Madeline  is  very 
young),  "  quite  unworthy  of  their  wonderful 
land.  Did  you  notice,  auntie,  how  coldly 
that  girl  spoke  ?  Not  one  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  loveliness  with  which  she  has 
been  all  her  life  surrounded.  Oh,  why  should 
such  beauty  be  wasted  on  people  who  can't 
appreciate  it  1 " 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  is  a  kind  of  music  which  has  nevei 
been  written  down  and  which  does  not  follow 
any  rules,  but  which  nevertheless  has  a  sooth- 
ing and  sweet  charm  ;  it  is  the  music  made 
by  the  cattle-bells  when  the  cows  on  the  alp 
run  together  to  be  milked.  You  hear  it  first 
faint  and  far  off,  as  if  descending  from  the 
sky,  then,  -as  the  cows  come  lower,  hurrying 
at  the  cries  of  the  herdsmen,  the  bells  ring 
louder  and  faster,  and  above  the  deeper  tones 
you  distinguish  a  delicate  treble.  This  is 
caused  by  the  little  bells  worn  by  the  goats. 
You  may  listen  to  these  sounds,  borne  by 
the  clear  air  from  the  upper  pastures,  for 
many  minutes  before  the  cows  themselves 
appear,  running  and  jumping  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  They  come  in  scores,  faster  and 
faster,  their  bells  ringing  wildly,  to  the  huts 
where  they  are  milked.  Each  knows  her 
own  shed  and  makes  for  it  at  once,  and  soon 
they  are  waiting  patiently,  in  long  rows,  for 
the  milker.  The  goats  come  more  slowly, 
and  keep  to  themselves.  Half-a-dozen  little  ' 
boys  are  waiting  outside  the  dairy  enclosures 
to  receive  them. 

We  had  wandered  up  through  the  fir- 
wood  and  sat  listening  on  the  flowery  ground. 


My  niece  tried  to  make  friends  with  the 
children,  who  had  collected  near  us. 

Two  e&pecially  attracted  oar  attention. 
One  was  a  little  girl  about  ten,  very  neatly 
dressed,  who  looked  particularly  grave  and 
businesslike.  She  carried  on  her  back  a  little 
wooden  pail. 

"It  is  for  milk,"  she  explained.  "  Our 
cow  is  up  there,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
steep  hill-side  which  rose  before  us.  "I 
come  here  twice  a  day  to  fetch  the  milk  for 
grandfather." 

"  There  she  comes,"  said  a  little  boy  who 
stood  near  her,  "and  those  are  our  goats 
there,"  as  the  little  many-coloured  flock,  with 
their  little  jingling  bells,  came  into  sight. 

«  All  of  them  r' 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  Franz  always 
thinks  that  he  can  make  out  our  own  goats 
directly  the  flock  comes  in  sight." 

"  So  I  can,"  said  Franz. 

"  And  do  the  goats  know  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  do.  Why,  I  always  milk 
them." 

When  the  cows  reached  the  sheds  Rosa 
went  soberly  in  to  claim  her  milk,  while 
Franz  skipped  about  among  the  goats,  and 
throwing  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  large 
white  one,  dragged  it  up  for  our  inspection. 

"  Isn't  she  handsome  1 "  he  asked  proudly. 
"  She  and  I  are  just  the  same  age."  The 
goat  seemed  to  return  his  friendship,  and 
remained  quite  passive  in  his  embrace, 
though  she  was  certainly  the  bigger  and 
stronger  of  the  two. 

Rosa  and  another  girl,  who  had  gone  on 
the  same  errand,  came  back  with  their  milk, 
and  goats  and  children  went  down  through 
the  wood;  we  followed,  watching  these 
pretty  playmates.  Every  now  and  then  we 
came  to  a  tiny  hut,  into  which  one  or  more 
goats  disappeared,  lovingly  dragged  by  their 
little  owners. 

"  These  are  the  goats'  stables,"  said  Rosa ; 
"  they  sleep  here,  and  in  the  morning  tliey 
go  back  to  the  alp." 

She  chattered  as  we  went  along ;  she  told 
me  that  father  died  "  three  years  ago,  when 
Franz  was  a  very  little  boy." 

"  I'm  big  now,"  put  in  Franz. 

"  And  you  live  with  your  mother  1" 

"  With  mother  and  grandfather  and  Tante 
Anna." 

"There's  grandfather,"  cried  Franz,  and 
he  set  oft*  running,  urging  his  goats  forward 
with  pulls  and  pushes,  which  they  accepted 
without  much  protest. 

A  venerable-looking  old  man  came  towards 
us  and  took  off"  his  hat  courteously  as  we 
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advanced  to  meet  him.  He  had  a  mild,  gentle 
expression,  and  his  eyes  lighted  up  as  he 
looked  at  the  children. 


"  We  have  been  making  acquaintance 
with  your  grandchildren,"  I  said. 

'  Madame  is  very  kind.  They  are  good 
children,  very  good  children,"  he  answered. 
"  Take  care,  Franz,  do  not  be  too  rough 
with  the  young  one ;  she  will  hurt  thee," 
he  added,  as  the  little  boy  made  a  rush 
at  one  of  the  goats,  who  seemed  bent  on 
going  farther,  and  caught  hold  of  its  leg. 
"  Here,  then,  drive  them  in  gently." 

He  held  open  the  door  of  a  small  shed, 

into  which,  at   his  call,  the  goats  went, 

and  little  Franz  following,  seated  himself  on 

the  ground  and  began  to  milk  them  into  a 

tiny  wooden  pail,  a   miniature  of   the  on© 
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which  Rosa  carried  on  her  back.  The  old 
man  sat  down  on  a  rough  fence  and  watched 
him. 

"Yes;  they  make  themselves  useful,"  he 
said  in  answer  to  some  remark  of  mine.  "  I 
am  getting  weak,  and  it  is  time  that  they 
should  learn  to  work — yes,  truly,  children 
are  a  blessing.  I  have  another  too,  smaller 
than  these ;  here  she  comes." 

A  little  toddling  thing  came  across  the 
grass  and  sidled  up  to  him. 

"  She  is  pretty,"  I  said,  as  indeed  she  was. 

The  old  man  laughed.  "Aye,  aye,"  he 
said,  as  he  patted  the  child  on  the  head. 
One  could  see  that  these  children  were  very 
near  his  heart. 

"  How  old  is  she  ? " 

"  Four  years  old.  She  was  a  year  old 
when  her  father  died,  poor  little  one  !  " 

"And  she  has  lived  with  you  ever  since  ?" 

"Yes,  and  before.  My  son-in-law  came  to 
live  with  me  when  he  married,  since  I  had 
no  son ;  that  is  my  house  over  there,"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  large  wooden  house,  with  the 
strong  shingled  roof  and  the  deep  galleries 
which  one  sees  everywhere  in  Switzerland. 

In  the  balcony  stood  a  woman,  employed 
in  taking  in  garments  which  had  been  hang- 
ing out  to  dry. 

"That  is  my  daughter  Josephine,"  said 
the  old  man,  "  the  children's  mother." 

At  a  call  from  the  w^oman,  Eosa  and  the 
little  one  ran  towards  the  house,  and  pre- 
sently came  back  to  say  that  supper  was 
ready. 

"  Aunt  Anna  has  not  come  yet,"  said  Franz, 
emerging  from  the  shed  with  his  milk  pail. 

"  She  is  coming  now,"  said  the  grandfather. 
"  Come,  children.  Good  evening,  madame." 
He  lifted  his  hat,  and  went  across  the  grass 
to  his  house,  the  children  following. 

As  they  turned  away  I  saw  something 
coming  down  the  hill  to  join  them,  which 
looked  at  first  sight  like  a  haycock  on  two 
feet.  When  this  moving  bundle  reached  the 
fence,  it  stopped  and  leant  against  it ;  and 
then,  in  the  midst  of  the  hay,  I  distinguished 
a  very  flushed  face,  which  I  thought  I  had 
seen  before. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  new-comer  with 
a  smile ;  and  when  she  spoke  I  remembered 
the  young  woman  who  had  waited  on  us  at 
the  Schonen  Aussicht. 

"Good  evening,"  said  I.  "This,  then,  is 
your  home  1  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  to  live  in. 
But  how  tired  you  must  be  !  Surely  tliat  is 
too  heavy  a  load." 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  strong ;  and  this  load 
seems  light  to  me,  because  it  is  the  last.    We 


have  got  all  our  hay  in  beautifully.  The 
landlord  up  there  excused  me  this  evening 
on  purpose  that  we  might  get  finished," 

With  the  help  of  a  long  stick,  she  raised 
herself  and  her  load  from  the  fence  on  which 
she  had  been  resting,  and  went  on  to  the 
cottage  with  a  vigorous  step. 

I  stood  looking  after  her.  It  was  indeed 
a  beautiful  spot,  a  level  grassy  plateau  half- 
way up  the  mountain-side.  Above,  the 
meadows  stretched  upward  to  the  wood  and 
the  wide  alp;  in  front  they  fell,  fringed 
with  trees  and  dotted  with  dark-brown  roofs, 
steeper  and  ever  steeper,  till  they  sank  pre- 
cipitously into  the  lake,  three  thousand  feet 
below;  to  the  right  the  Jungfrau,  Monch, 
and  Eiger,  bathed  in  the  mellow  evening 
sunlight,  filled  the  eye  and  mind. 

I  saw  Anna  depositing  her  great  bundle  of 
hay  by  the  cottage  door,  helped  by  her  father 
and  Josephine.  The  children  ran  to  and  fro. 
Their  cheerful  voices  reached  me  as  I  sat 
watching  and  listening.  Presently  the  whole 
party  went  indoors. 

"  What  a  pretty  picture  ! "  said  my  niece. 
"  The  people  here  do  look  so  perfectly 
happy." 

We  were  so  pleased  with  our  mountain 
quarters  that  we  determined  to  stay  on  for 
several  weeks  at  the  Edelweiss,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  time  our  walks  often  took  us 
past  grandfather's  cottage,  and  we  made  great 
friends  with  the  old  man.  We  called  him 
grandfather  because  we  did  not  know  his 
name,  and  his  mind  seemed  always  full  of 
the  children.  He  was  never  tired  of  telling 
us  how  clever  Franz  was,  and  how  Eosa  was 
so  steady  and  helpful  in  the  house,  and  how 
little  Lina  would  be  just  such  another  as 
Franz. 

With  the  daughters  also  I  made  friends. 
Josephine,  the  children's  mother,  was  always 
busy  about  the  house.  It  was  she  who 
cooked,  and  washed,  and  mended,  while  Anna 
worked  in  the  fields. 

"  It  is  a  ruinous  old  place,"  she  said  when 
I  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  great  carved 
beams  and  the  delicate  openwork  of  the  gal- 
leries ;  "  it's  a  ruinous  old  place,  and  too  big 
for  us  ;  I  can't  make  it  look  tidy,  work  as  I 
may." 

"I  see  you  don't  inhabit  all  the  rooms," 
said  I,  for  I  had  observed  windows  at  the 
farther  end  from  which  the  shutters  were 
never  taken  down. 

"  That  end  has  stood  empty  ever  since  my 
uncle  died.  When  father  married,  his  father 
divided  the  house  and  left  half  to  each  of  his 
sons.     Uncle  had  no  children,  so   it  would 
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have  come  to  me,  but  just  at  that  time  I  lost 
my  husband,  and  I  didn't  care  to  move  into 
it.  I've  always  been  unfortunate ;  some 
folks  are,"  said  Josephine  with  a  sigh.  "  And 
Anna  won't  get  married,  though  Seppi,  the 
schoolmaster's  son,  has  asked  her  more  than 
once,  and,  as  I  tell  her,  how  can  we  expect 
to  get  on  without  a  man  about  the  place  but 
father  V 

The  need  of  a  strong  arm  was  indeed 
very  apparent  in  the  dilapidated  roofs  and 
half-kept  fields,  though  Anna,  assisted  by 
the  children  to  the  best  of  their  small  power, 
toiled  as  hard  as  she  could.  She  would  go 
down  to  Interlaken  on  errands  for  her  neigh- 
bours, or  climb  up  to  the  alp  with  a  heavy 
load  of  salt  on  her  back  for  the  cattle ;  any- 
thing that  would  bring  in  a  few  centimes  to 
help  the  spare  housekeeping ;  and  every 
evening  she  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Schonen 
Aussicht  assisting  the  pretty  waitress, 

"  I  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
she  would  say,  when  remonstrated  with  for 
overtaxing  her  strength.  "Soon  the  season 
will  be  over,  and  the  strangers  will  go,  and 
the  snow  will  cover  our  fields.  Then  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  feed  the  cow 
and  the  goats  in  their  stable." 

I  often  fell  in  with  her  on  her  walks  to 
and  fro,  and  then  we  would  have  a  chat. 
She  told  me  many  things  about  the  life  of 
the  peasants,  their  ways  of  managing,  their 
adventures  in  the  wild  winter  weather,  but 
of  the  family  history  never  a  word.  She  was 
quite  different  from  Josephine,  who  always 
seemed  ready  to  be  pitied. 

One  evening,  having  gone  up  alone  rather 
late  to  the  Schonen  Aussicht,  which  always 
remained  my  favourite  view,  I  asked  Anna 
when  her  work  was  done  to  walk  back  with 
me.  She  seemed  unusually  tired,  and  stopped 
to  rest  more  than  once  as  we  came  down  the 
hill. 

"  I  hope  before  long  you  will  get  a  good 
husband,  Anna,"  I  said,  "then  you  won't 
have  to  work  so  hard." 

It  was  just  one  of  those  thoughtless 
speeches  one  makes  sometimes  without  con- 
sidering that  they  may  hit  a  tender  spot. 

To  my  intense  surprise  Anna  sat  down  on 
a  stone  by  the  wayside  and  began  to  sob. 
The  day  had  been  extremely  hot,  and  she 
was,  as  I  said,  more  tired  than  usual,  other- 
wise I  do  not  think  that  anything  would 
have  moved  the  reserved  Anna  to  such  a  dis- 
play of  feeling. 

"  I  beg  madame's  pardon,"  she  gasped  as 
soon  as  she  could  speak.  "  I  did  not  think 
I  should  be  so  foolish,   but  this  very  day 


three  years  ago  should  have  been  my  wed- 
ding day,"  and  her  tears  burst  forth  afresh, 
though  she  was  evidently  trying  her  utmost 
to  restrain  them. 

"  And  God  took  him  from  you  ?  "  I  asked 
gently,  putting  my  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Not  so— but  it  is  of  no  interest  to 
madame,"  said  Anna,  rising  up  and  with  a 
great  effort  resuming  her  composure. 

She  walked  on  with  her  usual  steady  step, 
but  even  by  the  moonlight  I  could  see  how 
pale  she  was  and  how  quickly  her  breath 
came  and  went. 

I  began  to  apologise.  "I  am  so  sorry, 
Anna,  so  very  sorry,  to  have  recalled  painful 
recollections." 

"Oh,  it's  of  no  consequence,"  said  she 
shortly. 

We  had  now  come  quite  out  of  the  wood. 
The  path  turned  sharply  round,  on  one  side 
the  ground  fell  precipitously,  and  at  this 
point  the  mountains,  which  had  been  hidden 
from  us  by  thick  trees  during  our  descent 
from  the  Schonen  Aussicht,  appeared  once 
more  in  all  their  glory  in  the  full  light  of  the 
moon. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  I  cried.  Anna  Avas 
still  unstrung.  She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  began  once  more  to  weep 
bitterly. 

"  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter ;  let  me  try  to 
comfort  you,"  I  said. 

Anna  shook  her  head,  as  if  comfort  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  but  she  did  not  resist 
when  I  pulled  her  gently  towards  the  bank 
and  made  her  sit  down ;  indeed  she  could 
scarcely  stand,  and  after  a  while  the  longing 
for  sympathy  overcame  her  reserve. 

"  He  was  a  guide,"  she  said,  "  like  Jose- 
phine's husband.  They  were  great  friends, 
and  often  went  out  together.  That  was  hoAv 
I  got  to  know  him  ;  and  our  wedding  was 
settled  at  Lina's  christening.  Father  was  so 
pleased." 

"But  what  happened?"  I  asked,  for  I  did 
not  think  that  Anna  would  mourn  so  long  if 
her  lover  had  proved  faithless. 

Anna  looked  up  at  the  shining  snow  before 
her  and  then  bent  down  her  face  again, 
shuddering,  as  if  the  beautiful  gleaming  peaks 
hurt  her. 

"They  were  guides,"  she  repeated.  "Do 
the  English  ladies  think  what  that  means  1 
or  how  cruel  those  mountains  are  that  y(5ti 
think  so  fine  ?  They  were  good  guides  and 
brave  men,  and  so  foreign  travellers  were 
always  tempting  them  with  gold  to  risk  their 
lives.  Young  men  who  cannot  climb,  who 
can  hardly  walk,  must  needs  go  up  these 
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peaks,  of  which  the  very  chamois  hunters 
are  afraid,  and  it  is  the  guides,  always  the 
guides,  who  must  suffer." 

Anna  had  lifted  her  head,  her  eyes  shone 
through  her  tears,  all  her  reserve  was  gone 
now. 

"  There  was  a  young  man  staying  at  the 
Edelweiss  who  had  this  fancy,  a  tall,  lanky 
boy  with  no  strength  in  him.  The  landlord 
sent  for  Josephine's  husband.  'Christian,' 
says  he,  '  the  young  Herr  cannot  climb  any 
better  than  a  fish,  he  has  not  the  strength  of 
a  baby.  You  will  have  to  carry  him  up  the 
mountain.  But  he  will  pay  you  well,'  'Good,' 
says  Christian.  '  It  is  fine  steady  weather,  I 
and  Jacob  will  manage  him.'  Josephine  and 
I  begged  and  prayed  in  vain.  The  men  only 
laughed  at  us,  and  said  that  they  knew  the 
Finster  Aarhorn  as  well  as  the  road  to  Inter- 
laken.  For  it  was  the  Finster  Aarhorn,  no 
less,  which  the  young  gentleman  wished  to 
ascend,  Jacob  came  up  the  day  before  they 
were  to  start  and  spent  the  evening  with  us. 
He  was  in  high  spirits,  and  told  me  he  was 
going  to  buy  a  cow  with  the  money  he  should 
get  from  the  young  gentleman.  I  could  not 
smile,  I  could  only  beg  him  again  and  again 
not  to  go,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  next 
morning  Josephine  and  I  watched  them 
setting  off  with  sad  hearts.  They  were  to 
be  away  a  fortnight,  and  when  they  canie 
back  Jacob  and  I  were  to  be  married.  Well, 
madame,  the  fine  weather  went  on  and  on, 
and  each  morning  Josephine  and  I  said  to 
each  other,  'Good  weather  for  the  moun- 
tains, our  men  will  get  on  well  to-day.' 
Then — it  was  the  Wednesday  before  they 
were  to  come  home — a  little  wind  rose.  We 
looked  at  each  other,  we  had  said  nothing. 
The  sun  still  shone  steadily,  but  towards 
evening  the  sky  grew  thick.  I  saw  father 
standing  in  front  of  our  house  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  mountains  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake.  '  What  are  you  looking  at,  father  ? '  I 
said.  He  did  not  answer  me,  but  asked, 
'  Where  are  Christian  and  Jacob  to-day  1 ' 

"  Josephine  had  had  a  letter  that  morning 
from  her  husband,  and  she  said, 

'"At  the  Aegischhorn  ;  why  do  you  ask, 
father  1 ' 

"  '  God  is  everywhere,'  said  father,  '  Say 
your  prayers  well  to-night,  my  children,' 
with  that  he  went  indoors,  and  Josephine 
began  crying. 

" '  There  will  be  a  storm  to-night,'  said 
she,  for  we  saw  that  father  was  anxious, 
and  he  is  a  very  understanding  man  about 
the  weather.  I  could  not  speak,  I  felt  like 
a  stone.     That  night  I  was  awakened  by  the 


wind  blowing  as  if  it  would  tear  the  roof  off. 
It  got  worse  and  worse,  and  when  the  day 
came,  I  saw  that  snow  was  falling.  It  snowed 
all  day,  and  all  night  and  next  day  it  was 
snowing  still.  Josephine  kept  looking  at 
the  children,  and  crying,  and  wringing  her 
hands.  Father  said  he  had  not  seen 
such  a  storm  in  summer  for  forty  years. 
When  it  stopped  at  last  the  sky  was  still 
thick,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  moun- 
tains. All  this  time  we  had  kept  going  to 
the  Edelweiss  to  see  if  anything  had  been 
heard  of  our  men,  but  it  was  not  till  two 
days  after  the  storm  that  the  postman 
brought  word  that  they  had  gone  up  the 
Finster  Aarhorn  that  Wednesday,  and  had 
not  returned  the  next  day.  But  father  said 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  that.  Every  one 
we  met  had  some  story  to  tell  of  accidents 
on  the  mountains,  so  many  people  had  lost 
their  way  and  been  kept  out  all  night  in  the 
snow.  At  last  the  schoolmaster  came  to  our 
door  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
called  father  out.  Oh,  madame.  Christian 
was  dead,  and  some  people  thought  it  was 
Jacob's  fault,  and  the  magistrates  were  mak- 
ing an  inquiry.  Poor  Josephine  was  almost 
beside  herself,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
any  of  us  understood  what  had  really  hap- 
pened. Father  and  the  schoolmaster  both 
went  down  to  Interlaken  to  make  inquiries, 
and  when  they  came  back  they  told  us  that 
Christian  and  Jacob  had  gone  with  the 
young  gentleman  up  to  a  hut  on  the  moun- 
tain, where  they  slept,  and  had  started  again 
long  before  daybreak,  thinking  to  get  to  the 
top  at  sunrise.  They  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  storm  broke.  They  tried  to  go 
back  but  could  not  find  the  way  to  the  hut, 
so  dreadful  was  the  snow  and  wind.  They 
stood  all  night  on  a  little  narrow  ledge,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  young  gentleman,  with 
their  arms  round  his  neck,  trying  to  keep 
him  warm,  for  he  was  nearly  dead  with  cold. 
When  it  grew  light  they  again  tried  to  get 
down,  but  they  lost  their  way,  for  the  snow 
fell  so  thick  they  could  not  see  a  yard  before 
them.  They  were  all  day  on  that  dreadful 
mountain,  and  all  the  night  following,  and 
their  food  was  all  gone,  and  the  brandy  too. 
By  the  second  morning,  Christian's  feet  were 
so  frostbitten  he  could  not  stir,  and  the 
young  gentleman  had  hardly  any  life  left  in 
him.  The  storm  had  lessened,  and  they 
could  see  their  way  once  more,  but  how  to 
go  they  knew  not.  My  poor  Jacob  could 
not  help  both,  and  oh  !  madame,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  save  the  young  gentleman. 
He  took  him  on  his  back,  and  carried  him 
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down  to  the  hut,  and  lighted  a  fire,  and  then 
he  went  back  to  look  for  Christian." 

Anna  shuddered  as  the  recollection  came 
back  to  her,  and  went  on  with  a  choking 
voice, 

"  He  found  him  dead — dead,  with  the  snow 
lying  over  him.  Father  said  that  the  magis- 
trates all  agreed  that  he  did  his  duty  in  sav- 
ing the  gentleman,  but  Josephine  could  not 
see  it,  she  said  he  was  a  wicked  man  and  a 
murderer.  While  we  were  trying  to  com- 
fort her,  the  door  opened  and  Jacob  himself 
came  in.  He  looked  ten  years  older  than 
when  he  went  away.  He  seemcr"  to  ?<?!(.»  t.q 
one  but  Josephine,  and  going  up  to  her  said 
in  a  broken  voice,  '  Pardon  me,'  but  Jo- 
sephine covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
cried  out  that  he  must  go  away,  she  could 
never  forgive  him. 

"  '  Your  husband  was  my  dear  friend,'  he 
said.  '  I  would  have  given  my  life  for  him, 
but  I  had  to  do  my  duty.     Forgive  me  ! ' 

"  '  Never  ! '  she  screamed  ;  '  it  is  you  who 
killed  him,  go  away  ! ' 

"  Then  my  poor  Jacob  looked  about  him 
like  one  distracted,  and  catching  hold  of  my 
hand,  said,  '  I  go.  Anna,  come  with  me.'  I 
looked  at  my  father;  he  said  nothing,  but 
one  could  see  his  heart  was  torn  in  two. 

"  '  Oh,  Jacob,'  I  cried  ;  '■  I  can't  leave 
them  so.' 

*"Your  sister  has  banished  me,'  he  said. 
*  Perhaps  she  has  the  right ;  but  you  are  my 


promised  wife,  and  I  can't  give  you  up. 
Come  with  me.' 

"  He  seemed  as  if  he  would  pull  me  out 
of  the  house. 

"  *I  can't,'  I  cried. 

"'You,  too,'  he  said;  and  with  that  he 
flung  my  hand  from  him  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  I  ran  after  him,  calling,  '  Wait !  only 
Avait ; '  but  he  would  not  listen,  and  I  could 
not  come  up  with  him.  I  saw  hiia  running 
and  jumping  straight  down  the  side  of  the  hill. 
Does  m-adame  see  there,  where  the  telegraph 
wire  runs  into  the  wood  1 "  I  looked  ;  the 
ir.oon  sho'ue  on  the  pole  far  below  us  and  the 
winding  path  disappearing  among  the  trees. 

"  That  is  where  I  saw  him  last,"  said 
Anna;  "  I  have  never  seen  him  since." 

Her  agitation  was  all  gone  now.  She  had 
regained  her  usual  composure.  It  seemed 
as  if  telling  her  tale  had  relieved  her. 

"  Did  he  never  write  to  you  1 " 

"  Never ;  but  some  time  after  we  heard 
from  one  of  the  neighbours  that  he  had  gone 
with  some  English  gentlemen  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  They  wanted  to  climb 
some  mountains — the  Hummel,  Hammel — I 
don't  remember  the  name." 

"  The  Himalaya  1 "  I  asked,  with  a  sudden 
recollection  of  hearing  that  a  party  of  ex- 
plorers had  taken  Swiss  guides  thither. 

"Ay,  that  is  the  name,  the  Himmel- 
bergen.  Yes,  he  went  there,  and.  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  since." 


{To  he  concluded  next  month.) 


OUE  BABIES'  COLOSSEUM. 

By  THE  Rev.  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


npHE  season  of  the  year  has  come  when 
-*-  hundreds  of  little  girls  and  boys,  night 
after  night,  in  liOndon  and  up  and  down  all 
over  the  country,  will  be  in  training  for  the 
pantomimes.  For  weeks  they  will  be  put 
through  their  discipline ;  then  for  weeks, 
quite  tired  out,  they  will  throw  themselves 
down  on  their  beds  at  one  and  two  in  the 
morning. 

Then  Christmas  comes ! 

"  What  pantomime  shall  we  go  to  1 "  is 
asked  at  a  thousand  tables  over  the  evening 
meal  by  men  and  women  and  children,  with- 
out it  ever  occurring  to  them  that  the  plea- 
sure they  seek  is  provided  for  them  at  a 
price  to  the  health  and  moral  safety  of  the 
young  things  who  are  to  appear  on  the 
boards  for  their  amusement  quite  horrible  to 
contemplate.  •   Long  before  the  part  is  learat 


which  some  tiny  child  is  to  play,  the  little 
learners  have  cast  themselves  down,  burying 
their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  weeping  hot, 
scalding  tears.  And  many  a  girl,  glowing 
with  a  girl's  beauty,  goes  into  surroundings 
which  must  make  any  Christian  mother's 
heart  ache  who  could  look  ahead  in  fancy 
and  see  what  is  likely  to  come  of  it  all. 
Clean  things  do  not  come  out  of  the  unclean, 
nor  can  girlhood  grow  up  to  virtue  where 
virtue  counts  for  nothing.  At  the  age  when 
character  is  only  forming,  and  in  circum- 
stances where  loveliness  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  the  young  face,  with  gaiety  and 
grace  of  heart  and  limbs,  and  dress  adds  its 
light  and  colour,  merry  girlhood  stands  but 
a  poor  chance  of  reaching  a  worthy  and 
happy  womanhood. 

The  man  who  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
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felling 


to  let  the  beautiful  girl  he  calls  his  take 
such  a  position  has  no  business  to  find  plea- 
sure in  seeing  the  girl  of  another  in  it.  Nor 
ought  a  brother,  who  would  not  see  a  sister 
of  his  used  so,  to  dare  to  be  happy  to  see 
another  boy's  sister  so  used.  That  absence 
of  sympathy  which  enables  us  to  take  plea- 
sure in  spectacles  of  human  beings  as  if  they 
were  mere  pi  ay  balls  is  demoralising  even  to 
the  character  of  infant  audiences. 

"  It  is  good  to  look  at  it,"  the  spectator 
says,  "  the  lithe  dancer  and  posturer  and 
plaything  of  the  stage,  who  sings  and  laughs 
and  goes  through  the  appointed  antics.  She 
enjoys  it  herself,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all." 

But  she  is  not  the  child  of  the  lau, 
throng ;  she  is  not  its  sister  or  its  daughter. 
She  is  only  a  little  spangled  figure,  a  magic 
picture,  set  in  motion  and  colour.  Nothing 
but  that.  And  any  person  capable  of  so  esti- 
mating a  child  is  a  pagan;  is  destitute  of 
the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

That  she  is  thirteen  years  old,  that  she 
has  a  future  of  shame  or  honour — of  shame 
all  the  more  easily  for  the  place  she  is  in ;  of 
honour  only  with  more  effort,  and  with  more 
deepened  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Son 
of  God,  is  nothing  to  such.  A  furnace  seven 
times  heated  is  about  her,  and  she  is  still  so 
young.  Has  she  known  Him  who  alone  can 
keep  her  ?  Has  even  her  mother,  who  has 
sent  her  to  dance  for  your  entertainment, 
known  Him  '?  As  for  the  mothers  of  such 
girls,  we  shall  see  immediately. 

The  ancient  Romans  went  to  their  colos- 
seum  in  hopes  of  seeing  something  killed. 
They  saw  it  die  on  the  white  sand  there  on 
the  arena  floor,  and  cheered. 

"We  have  grown  out  of  that.  We  do  not  find 
pleasure  in  the  mortal  wounding  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Yet  is  there  surely  other  death  than 
that  of  the  body;  where  no  blood  is  shed.  Of 
that  death  men  who  would  think  much  of 
bloodshed  think  little,  and  that  child  in  her 
blond  skirt  there  lies  under  sentence  of  that 
death,  and  if  she  goes  her  way,  and  nothing 
happens  to  redeem  her,  to-morrow  she  dies. 

This  slaughter  of  "the  boards"  may  be 
less  revolting.  Yet  is  it  more  terrible,  than 
that  slaughter  of  the  white  sand.  Pagans 
gained  amusement  from  the  one  ;  "  Chris- 
tians" {1)  find  amusement  in  the  other.  And 
if  somebody  does  not  interfere  to  arrest  the 
naturally  inevitable,  and  do  some  of  the  "  all 
things  "  possible  with  God,  the  pretty  laugh- 
ing thing  is  a  dead  child,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins. 

Happily  somebody  may  interfere.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Todd^  at   the    Macready  House, 


Drury  Lane,  and  Mr.  W.  Coote,  of  the 
National  Vigilance  Association,  267,  Strand, 
both,  with  their  band  of  helpers,  exert  all 
their  powers  to  spare  these  little  victims  of 
laughing  crowds  that  their  moral  sickness 
shall  not  end  in  death. 

"We  are  only  in  the  box  seats,"  they  say; 
"  spectators,  and  nothing  more.  We  are 
amused,  and  pay  for  our  amusement,  and 
go.  What  have  we  to  do  with  conse- 
quences to  the  performers  1  We  cannot 
be  responsible  for  what  comes  of  the  fun." 
Cain's  brothers  and  sisters  are  they  all ;  not 
Christ's. 

Nor  do  the  children's  parents  seem  to 
think  themselves  these  little  fun  makers' 
keepers.  They  send  them  to  the  theatre  to 
be  stared  at  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  leave  them  to  find  their  way  home  in 
the  night  as  best  they  may.  The  public 
likes  to  see  the  little  things  on  the  boards 
and  laughs ;  the  parents  like  to  see  the 
money  that  comes  of  it  all.  What  soul 
comes  of  it  all !  what  of  the  young  life's 
future  ! — neither  one  nor  the  other  cares  at 
all.  But  one  spark  of  the  fires  that  burnt 
in  the  indignant  loves  and  compassions  of 
Jesus  towards  those  who  caused  one  just 
starting  life  to  offend  would  make  short  work 
of  such  indifference,  and  scatter  all  the  plea- 
sure and  money  sophistries  as  a  tempest 
scatters  chaff.  Till  then,  the  child  is  nothing. 
Fun !  Cash !  these  are  everything,  and  virtue's 
lifeblood  goes. 

There  are  few  more  horrible  pictures  than 
a  picture  of  pantomime  girls  in  their  young 
confidence  in  the  streets,  making  their  way 
home  from  the  stage  to  bed  miles  away^ 
through  the  midnight  hours,  all  by  them- 
selves, which  two  well-known  ladies  gave  to 
the  public  in  their  unvarnished  story  of  what 
happened  after  a  pantomime  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham  last  season. 

It  was  winter.  Their  pieces  done,  out 
from  the  hot  stage  the  little  band  tramped 
into  the  bitter-blowing  wind  of  the  night. 
There  are  thirty  of  them,  from  thirteen  to 
five  years  old — a  mite  the  merry  audience  had 
cheered  so  much.  They  have  still  their  un- 
washed, painted  faces,  just  as  they  had  been 
in  the  grotesque  effects  of  the  stage,  adver- 
tising them  as  theatre  girls  to  such  as  fre- 
quent our  London  late-night  streets.  They 
are  all  alone,  save  for  the  two  ladies  observ- 
ing them.  They  break  up  into  groups,  and 
make  in  different  directions. 

Here  is  the  story  of  one  of  these  groups.  It 
moves  off  to  the  station,  and  enters  the  train 
for  London.      In  their  parts  as  "  shrimps,." 
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and  "  pearls,"  and  "  seaweed,"  and  little  Red 
Indians,  the  five  or  six  year  olds  had  evidently 
spent  their  last  strength.  Once  in  the  carriage, 
they  lay  against  each  other  weary,  very  weary, 
done,  though  it  happened  that  this  had  heen 
one  of  their  least  fagging  days  ;  only  an 
evening  performance.  The  twelve  and  ten 
year  olds  had  still  the  excitement  of  the  stage 
upon  them,  and  were  disj^osed  to  give  free 
entertainment  to  the  passengers.  Some  were 
even  "  rowdy."  Remember,  they  are  quite 
alone  in  a  train,  mixing  with  the  unknown 
amusement  hunters  of  a  great  city  at  night, 
on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Line,  and  onl}^ 
girls,  foolish,  excited,  and  young.  They  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  carriage,  save  the  two 
ladies  who  were  now  there  to  see. 

Some  of  the  rowdy  ten-year  olds  had,  after 
their  way,  held  charge  of  the  listless,  exhausted 
five-year  olds  ;  but  some  even  of  the  very 
small  ones  were  without  companion.  The 
train  was  for  Victoria.  At  Brixton  the  little 
folks  had  to  change  into  another  for  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  the  small  troop  became  disbanded 
in  a  general  scramble  of  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  for  places  in  the  train;  some  got 
into  this,  others  into  that  carriage,  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  supposed  that  they  all  got  in 
somewhere  before  the  train  was  off.  Arrived 
at  Ludgate  Hill,  two,  a  girl  of  twelve  and  one 
delicate  little  thing  of  seven,  had  to  make 
their  way  on  foot  alone  to  Drury  Lane. 
Another,  in  charge  of  a  tiny  child,  w^as  her- 
self suffering  from  a  bad  throat,  ill  and  white. 
She  had  two  sisters  off  at  Leicester  in  the 
pantomime  there.  Her  charge  was  five  years 
old.  She  had  begun  her  professional  career 
at  four.  These  had  to  make  their  way  from 
Ludgate  Hill  to  Leicester  Square. 

Another  went  on  to  Holborn  Viaduct,  where 
she  had  to  change  into  a  train  for  Aldersgate 
Street,  where  she  had  again  to  change  into 
a  train  for  Gower  Street,  from  whence  she 
must  walk  to  Great  Coram  Street.  She  was 
quite  by  herself,  had  a  red  felt  hat  and  heavy 
clusters  of  black  curls.  All  the  way  to  Hol- 
born she  lay  back  in  the  train  utterly  ex- 
hausted. She  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
her  lone  walk  to  Coram  Street ;  out  of  pity 
one  of  the  ladies  accompanied  her  there. 
While  she  was  spoken  to  she  fell  fast  asleep. 
She  was  a  frail  and  small  child  of  her  years, 
and  only  ten.  Crossing  Tavistock  Square 
the  tired  thing  became  miserable  and  excited, 
muttering  of  an  old  woman  prowling  there. 
She  said  in  horror,  "She's  always  there!" 
No  woman  was  to  be  seen ;  but  such  for 
weeks  was  the  nightly  excitement  of  her 
little   ten-year-old  brain   in    the   dark,    de- 


\  serted  square,  with  terrible  sighing  trees  and 
j  shifting  shadows,  near  midnight,  alone. 
I  This  child's  sister  had  gone  away  to 
Glasgow  to  play  at  the  pantomime  there. 
Poor  little  mite,  she  was  for  the  public 
amusement,  which  some  "Christians"  love  so 
well  and  take  their  little  children  to  see. 

She  will  be  put  away  in  a  hospital  before 
long,  and  then  in  the  dark  earth,  when  she 
is  done  for  and  done  with,  and  another  will 
come  in  her  place. 

'      Her  dance  and  play  behind  the  foot-lights 

is  the  only  thing  that  the  audience  see.     Its 

only  possible  result,  what  is  that  to  them  ! 

I      One  twelve-year  old  girl,  who  alighted  at 

:  Ludgate   Hill,    of    large    bright   eyes    and 

j  highly  rouged,  all  unsolicited,  gave  on  the 

!  platform    a    "  break-down "    dance   to    the 

j  rhythm  of  "lam  out  on  the  spree."     She 

I  was  accompanied  home,  twenty  minutes'  walk 

up  to  Holborn,  calling  at  Snow  Hill  on  the 

way,  where  she  expected  "  a  gentleman  "  to 

meet  her  sent  by  her  mother.     He  was  not 

there. 

The  audience  at  the  theatre  never  intended 
that  she  should  go  on  so.  To  them  she  had 
been  only  a  chirping  cricket.  Her  street 
walk,  still  painted  and  excited,  at  nights  was 
no  part  of  the  spectacle. 

By  midnight  the  little  folks  were  each  at 
their  homes.  But  that  happens  only  when 
no  trains  are  missed.  One  has  been  known 
to  miss  the  last  train  and  to  sleep  in  a 
waiting-room  for  the  first  train  in  the 
morning.  A  mite  whom  Christian  children 
had  called  "  fairy  "  was  picked  off  a  doorstep 
at  one  in  the  morning  asleep,  and  sent  on 
home  by  a  policeman  in  a  cab. 

These  little  wanderers  in  the  dark  are  a 
disgrace  to  everybody  concerned,  sacrifices 
to  avarice  !  playthings  of  pleasure  ! 

With  no  regard  to  their  wishes,  they  are 
practically  sold  to  their  doom.  To  a  certain 
"  Madame,"  while  still  they  are  babies,  they 
are  apprenticed.  Often,  as  they  get  older, 
they  would  play  no  more,  would  break  their 
parents'  contract  and  go  to  other  lives  ;  but 
they  cannot.  The  parents,  too,  are  frightened 
by  Madame's  threats  of  "law,"  and  the 
children  go  on  with  lives  that  are  horrible  to 
them. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  pay  nig]  its 
they  are  always  met.  Their  little  girls' 
health,  comfort,  virtue,  these  may  be  nothing 
to  the  parents,  but  their  wages  are  something. 
It  is  pleaded,  "It  helps  poor  families  to  live." 
But  does  it  help  "poor"  families,  or  does 
it  help  idleness  and  self-indulgence  ? 

One  child  in  that  sample  company,  a  mite 
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of  five,  ready  to  put  her  little  hand  gratefully 
into  anybody's  to  be  helped  along,  whom 
the  audience  knew  as  "  a  shrimp,"  was  the 
only  child  of  a  shopkeeper.  One,  that  white- 
looking  child  with  sore  throat,  whom  men 
had  called  "  a  pearl,"  she  was  the  child  of 
parents  who  had  two  other  children,  who 
were  earning  wages  :  one  thirty  shillings, 
one  twenty  shillings  a  week.  And  if  it  ivere 
poverty  these  little  mortals  helped  by  being 
lifted  at  midnight  out  of  trains  to  find  their 
way  home  by  themselves,  is  the  poverty 
which  will  allow  such  lone  journeys  of  its 
very  weary  children,  in  all  weathers,  in  the 
night,  poverty  worth  helping  ?  But  if  it 
were  poverty,  and  poverty  worth  helping,  is 
the  moral  sacrifice,  sooner  or  later  inevitaWe, 
to  the  girl-child  justified,  even  for  bread  1 


Poor  little  pantomime !  Men  wearing 
even  the  name  of  their  Redeemer  throng  to 
see  you  behind  the  lights,  ignorant,  reckless 
of  consequences ;  and  to  your  parents  you  are 
mere  marketable  commodities. 

It  will  be  so  again  this  Christmas  time — 
the  blond  and  the  spangle,  and  the  watching 
crowd,  all  horrible  to  Him,  who  was  the  first 
child  that  men  ever  went  to  see  for  Christ- 
mas joy,  will  celebrate  His  birth.  Surely  it 
is  a  wicked  Christmas  keeping  this. 

A  child,  whether  upon  your  own  bosom 
or  upon  those  gaudy  boards,  is  equally  dear 
to  Christ.  Nor  shall  we  readily  get  rid  of 
our  share  of  what  caused  it  to  offend,  nor  of 
that  "millstone"  indignation  of  His. 

All  children  are  His ;  and  He  comes  to  be 
our  judge.     That  is  true. 


U:N'DEE  a  CHILDHOOD'S  TEEE. 

By  THEODOKE  WOOD. 


WHEN  I  was  a  child  there  was  a  little 
wood  in  which  most  of  my  leisure 
hours  were  spent ;  a  wood  in  which  Nature 
had  been  pretty  well  left  to  carry  out  her 
own  ideas,  even  though  from  the  tree-tops 
the  smoke  of  London  town  might  be  seen  not 
many  miles  away.  All  that  I  had  to  do  was 
to  traverse  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  high- 
road, and  enter  the  gate  of  my  sylvan  para- 
dise ;  often  enough  I  am  afraid  that  I  went 
by  a  shorter  route  and  scaled  the  fence,  more 
than  once  to  the  exceeding  detriment  of  my 
clothing.  And  there  might  I  roam  hour  after 
hour  without  seeing  the  face  of  a  human 
being. 

I  knew  that  wood  very  well.  There  was 
not  a  nook  or  a  corner  which  I  had  not  ex- 
plored, scarcely  a  square  yard  of  ground  in 
which  I  had  not  set  my  foot.  Every  tree  and 
every  bush  was  familiar  to  me  as  the  face  of 
a  friend.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  was  I 
there,  watching  the  rabbits,  chasing  the  squir- 
rels, hunting  for  birds'  nests,  or  busy  in  some 
other  of  the  thousand  and  one  occupations 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  boy  with  a  taste 
for  natural  history.  But  there  was  no  spot 
which  I  loved  so  much,  or  to  which  I  went 
so  often,  as  that  sheltered  by  the  branches 
of  a  certain  spreading  oak. 

It  was  a  grand  old  tree  ;  one  in  whose 
shade  the  Conqueror  himself  might  almost 
have  rested.  Not  that  its  age  or  its  possible 
associations  endeared  it  to  me ;  my  interest 
in  it  was  all  of  the  present.  I  thought  and 
cared   only  for  the   beasts,  and  birds,  and 


creeping  things  that  flew  among  its  leaves,  or 
climbed  up  its  trunk,  or  hid  beneath  its  bark, 
or  crawled  upon  the  ground  which  it  covered. 
The  tree  itself  was  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance ;  and  I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  how 
many  and  how  various  its  tenants  were,  lest 
by  some  captious  reader  I  should  be  accused 
of  romancing. 

But  there  really  seemed  no  end  to  the  living 
beings  which  visited  the  precincts  overhung 
by  that  mighty  tree.  I  was  always  there, 
at  aU  seasons  of  the  year,  and  almost  every 
time  that  I  went  I  seemed  to  find  something 
new.  Perhaps  it  was  a  bird  not  seen — or, 
rather,  not  noticed — before.  Perhaps  it  was 
a  mouse  or  vole,  of  species  strange  to  my 
limited  experience.  But  oftenest  of  all  it 
was  an  insect ;  butterfly,  moth,  beetle,  or  fly. 
And  even  in  those  early  days  insects  were 
always  my  special  pets. 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  returned 
from  my  tree  in  triumph,  proudly  bearing 
some  treasured  specimen  as  the  result  of  an 
afternoon's  work.  There  feU  exhausted  the 
only  butterfly  which  I  ever  ran  down  in  fair 
chase.  There  did  I  find  my  first  "  goat "  cater- 
pillar, a  great  brownish-red  creature  which 
perfumed  my  bedroom  with  its  noisome  odour 
for  many  a  day  afterwards.  There  it  was, 
too,  that  I  caught  my  first  blindworm,  and 
saw  my  first  grass-snake ;  and  there,  above 
all,  it  was  that  I  took  my  first  cuckoo's  egg, 
and  became  in  my  little  circle  of  kindred 
spirits  a  celebrated  individual. 

Under  the  branches  of  that  old  oak  I  saw 
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more  than  one  sight  which  I  shall  never  for- 
get. Such,  for  instance,  as  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  butterflies  by  hungry  hornets,  a 
scene  which  I  watched  almost  daily  through- 
out a  long,  warm  autumn.  For  my  oak  was  a 
hollow  oak,  and  was  tenanted  by  quite  a 
hornet  host,  with  which  I  never  meddled, 
and  which  showed  their  appreciation  of  my 
forbearance  by  never  meddling  with  me.  All 
day  long — and  probably  all  night  as  well — a 
constant  stream  of  the  busy  creatures  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  some  starting  out  on  trips 
of  exploration,  some  fetching  wood  for  the 
nest,  and  some  coming  home  from  the  chase. 
And  these  last  almost  with  one  accord 
brought  with  them  butterflies,  captured  by 
guile  and  cunning  rather  than  by  speed  of 
wing,  with  which  to  regale  themselves  or  the 
hungry  grubs  in  their  care. 

Always  Scarlet  Admirals,  which  were  un- 
usually plentiful  in  the  wood  that  year,  and 
might  be  seen  in  their  hundreds  by  any  one 
who  knew  where  to  look  for  them ;  settling 
on  the  thistles,  the  ivy-blossoms,  or  even  the 
tree-trunks,  and  gently  waving  their  mag- 
nificent wings  in  the  sunshine.  Never  did  I 
see  a  hornet  capture  any  other  butterfly, 
although  "  whites,"  "  blues,"  and  "  coppers  " 
were  as  plentiful  as  they  always  are,  "  heaths" 
and  "tortoiseshells"  literally  abounded,  and 
"peacocks"  and  "painted  ladies  "were  far 
from  infrequent  visitors.  But  none  of  these 
had  any  charms  for  the  hornets.  Either  there 
was  some  special  attraction  in  the  admirals 
which  none  of  their  kindred  could  boast,  or 
else  they  aff'orded  better  sport  to  their  pur- 
suers than  species  less  quick  and  ready  of 
wing,  and  so  were  honoured  by  them  with 
their  disastrous  preference.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  admirals  alone  were  sacrificed  by  the 
yellow-bodied  hunters,  and  day  by  day  the 
hornets  continued  their  raids,  and  day  by 
day  the  beautiful  scarlet-striped  butterflies 
fell  before  them.  And  often  enough,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  entomologist,  did 
I  envy  the  facility  with  which  a  single  hornet 
accomplished  a  task  that  even  the  most  scien- 
tifically constructed  net  seldom  allowed  me 
to  bring  to  a  successful  termination. 

Perhaps  all  these  butterflies  were  attracted 
to  the  wood  by  the  odour  of  treacle  which 
pervaded  it,  for  at  night  I  used  to  sally  forth 
with  all  needful  paraphernalia,  and  regularly 
"  sugar  "  for  moths.  Just  a  small  quantity 
of  thick  treacle  flavoured  with  a  spoonful  of 
rum,  and  smeared  on  the  trunks  of  certain 
selected  trees  by  the  aid  of  a  painter's  brush. 
That  was  all ;  yet  that  simple  bait  would 
attract  myriads  of  nocturnal  visitors,  from 


the  moths  which  came  to  feed  on  the  treacle 
to  the  bats  and  nightjars  which  came  to  feed 
upon  the  moths.  Aiid  three  or  four  times 
in  an  evening  I  would  make  my  rounds,  and 
pick  and  choose  from  the  wealth  of  insect 
life  by  the  aid  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern. 

A  wonderful  sight  it  was  sometimes  to  see 
the  hosts  of  eager  insects,  their  eyes  gleam- 
ing in  the  darkness  like  fiery  jewels,  their 
wings  quivering  with  excitement  as  they  ran 
daintily  up  and  down  the  baited  trees.  Eme- 
ralds, topazes,  rubies,  and  sapphires  gleam- 
ing above  and  below ;  specks  of  blazing 
colour  flashing  to  and  fro  in  the  night,  com- 
ing one  knew  not  whence,  going  one  saw  not 
whither;  shifting  their  position  again  and 
again,  as  though  in  a  kind  of  natural  kalei- 
doscope; playing  in  and  out  among  one 
another  almost  like  the  balls  of  coloured  fire 
thrown  by  a  circle  of  Roman  candles.  And 
then  the  restless,  hurrying  life,  the  bustle 
and  confusion,  the  whirr  and  whizz  of  has- 
tening wings,  the  striving  and  the  struggling 
and  the  eager  competition,  each  one  anxious 
to  be  first,  each  one  wholly  careless  of  his 
fellows.  For  selfishness — utter,  absorbing 
selfishness — is  the  one  pervading  character- 
istic of  animal  life.  Save  for  the  affection 
between  parent  and  young — a  mere  instinc- 
tive feeling,  which  is  all  on  one  side,  and  sur- 
vives only  as  long  as  the  practical  part  of  the 
relationship  continues — there  is  little  in  the 
life  of  Nature's  creatures  at  all  approaching 
to  love,  or  to  care,  or  even  to  consideration 
for  others.  Each  one  for  himself  ;  each  one 
for  himself  !  Everywhere  is  bitter,  relent- 
less competition,  everywhere  suffering  and 
slaughter,  everywhere  the  fall  of  the  small 
before  the  great,  the  weak  before  the  strong. 
Might  is  right,  and  might  alone  prevails. 
Thousands  die  that  one  may  live,  and  our 
bright,  beautiful  world  is  after  all  but  one 
vast  scene  of  carnage,  one  great,  wide  field 
of  pain  and  persecution  and  blood. 

I  did  not  think  of  all  this  then,  and  yet 
I  could  not  help  noticing  it ;  one  sees  many 
things  as  a  child  whose  significance  does  not 
dawn  upon  one  until  later  life  with  its  larger 
views  in  part  withdraws  the  veil  through 
which  one  half-blindly  saw. 


Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to 
my  old  oak ;  I  found  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
prim  and  formal  garden,  the  ferns  gone,  the 
hyacinths  gone,  and  most  of  its  living  tenants 
gone  too  !  Everything  was  changed  ;  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  come. 

No  wood  is  to  me  now  what  that  wood  was 
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once ;  no  tree  draws  me  to  it  with  the  irre- 
sistible fascination  once  wielded  by  my  old 
oak;  no  butterflies  are  so  bright,  no  squirrels 
so  joyous,  no  birds  so  sweet  of  song,  as  those 
which  I  saw  and  heard  beneath  its  branches. 
And  I  went  to  it  again  to  find,  if  I  could, 
some  faint  traces  of  the  old  fascination,  some 


lingering  remains  of  the  life  I  lived  in  the 
past.  And  I  did  not  find  them.  The  tree 
was  there,  as  hale  and  hearty  as  of  old.  But 
the  wild  sanctuary  of  Nature  had  been  in- 
vaded, the  wood  was  cut  up  and  destroyed, 
and  all  the  old  associations  of  childhood  were 
for  ever  broken  and  gone. 


VOICES  FEOM  HEAVEN. 

SHORT  SUNDAY  UriJNmG  TALKS  WITH  THE  CHILD  REN. 
By  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD,  D.D. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Lord,  this  day  Thy  children  meet." 
Lesson:  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 10. 

THE   DEAD   SHALL^HEAR. 

ONE  day  Jesus  was  preaching  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  He  said,  "The  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live."  The  people  knew  that 
He  was  speaking  of  Himself.  And  they  were 
astonished  at  His  words.  Some  said,  they 
were  words  which  only  a  bad  man  would 
speak.  Some  said,  that  He  was  taking  words 
into  His  lips  that  only  God  should  speak. 

"Who  ever  heard,"  they  said  to  each 
other,  "of  the  dead  rising  at  the  voice 
of  a  man  1  The  dead  ?  They  are  still  and 
do  not  hear  us  when  we  call.  To  make  a 
dead  man  live  again :  only  God  could  do 
that.  And  this  is  a  mere  man,  Joseph's  son, 
from  Nazareth."  But  when  they  turned 
round  again  to  listen  He  was  repeating  the 
words :  "All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice." 

But  if  those  who  thought  and  spoke  in  that 
way  had  known  their  Bible  better  and  tried 
to  know  who  He  was  who  was  speaking  such 
words,  they  need  not  have  been  surprised. 
In  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  there 
is  a  vision  of  this  very  wonder. 

One  day  God  took  the  prophet  to  a 
valley  that  was  filled  with  dead  people's 
bones.  "Look  at  these  bones,"  He  said, 
"they  are  dry,  they  are  bones  of  the  dead." 
Then  He  said,  "My  people  are  like  these 
bones  ;  they  are  dry  and  lifeless  ;  mere  dead 
bones  ;  dead  as  these  bones  are  dead."  The 
prophet  looked.  The  heap  of  bones  lay 
before  him.  They  were  without  sign  or 
touch  of  life.  The  flesh  was  gone.  The 
blood  was  spilled  out.  Bone  was  no  longer 
joined  to  bone.  In  all  the  heap  there  was 
neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  warm  grasping 
hand.  A  whole  nation  Avas  pictured  there, 
dead,  turned  into  dry  bones. 

But  God  said  to  the  prophet :  "  Speak  to 


these  bones  and  they  shall  live."  And  the 
prophet  spoke  as  he  was  commanded.  He 
spoke  to  the  dry  bones,  and  the  bones  heard 
his  voice.  And  bone  came  to  bone,  and  sinew 
to  sinew,  and  flesh  covered  them  and  skin, 
and  blood  came  back  into  the  veins,  and  eyes 
kindled  in  the  eye  sockets,  and  the  red  came 
into  the  cheek,  and  there  was  a  movement, 
a  stir,  a  rising  up,  and  out  of  the  heap  of  dry 
bones  rose  up  a  nation  of  living  men  and 
women.  The  dead  heard  the  voice  of  the 
prophet,  and  those  that  heard,  lived.  Never 
was  a  more  wondrous  vision  shown  to  a 
prophet.  It  was  a  vision  of  dead  souls 
brought  to  life  again. 

Now  the  world  into  which  Christ  came 
was  like  the  valley  of  dry  bones  which 
Ezekiel  saw.  It  was  a  world  of  dead  souls. 
Sin  had  killed  out  the  life  which  was  once 
in  them.  The  vision  that  Jesus  saw  was, 
in  a  different  form,  the  same  Ezekiel  had 
seen.  When  He  was  living  in  Jerusalem  it 
seemed  to  Him  to  be  like  walking  over  open 
graves  with  dead  people  in  them. 

The  Lord  was  perhaps  thinking  of  Ezekiel's 
vision  when  He  said,  "  The  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God."  But  he 
was  thinking  of  a  larger  heap  of  dead  people 
than  Ezekiel  saw.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
dead  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  was  thinking  of  dead 
nations,  dead  races,  a  whole  dead  world. 
And,  in  His  love  and  to  make  those  who 
heard  Him  glad,  He  said,  the  hour  is  coming 
when  all  belonging  to  the  dead  world  who 
shall  hear  My  voice,  shall  live. 

Of  dead  people  there  are  two  kinds. 
There  are  the  dead  people  in  the  actual 
graves,  the  people  whose  bodies  are  dead. 
And  there  are  dead  people  whose  bones 
and  flesh  and  blood  are  still  living,  but 
whose  souls  are  dead.  It  was  dead  people 
whose  souls  only  were  dead  that  Ezekiel 
saw  the  vision  of ;  it  was  both  kinds  of  dead 
people  the  Lord  was  speaking  about.     Both 
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kinds  shall  hear  His  voice :  the  dead  whose 
souls  are  dead,  and  the  dead  whose  bodies 
are  dead. 

Next  Sunday  evening  we  shall  have 
another  talk  about  this  wonderful  truth, 
and  I  shall  try  to  make  it  all  a  little  plainer 
to  you. 

SECOND   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  *'  There's  a  Friend  for  Little  Cldldren," 
Iiesson :  1  Cor.  xv.  20—28. 

lilTB  FOE  THE  DEAD. 

I  will  tell  you  first  of  the  dead  whose 
souls  are  dead.  The  bodies  are  living,  the 
souls  are  dead.  Everything  in  them  that 
should  be  thinking  of  God  and  heaven  is 
dead.  They  can  speak,  they  can  think,  they 
can  buy,  they  can  sell ;  but  in  everything 
that  belongs  to  G-od  they  are  dead.  They 
do  not  know  Him,  they  do  not  love  Him, 
they  do  not  care  to  think  of  Him,  they  do 
not  live  to  Him.  In  relation  to  God  they 
are  just  like  dead  people.  The  ear  to  hear 
His  word  is  dead,  the  tongue  to  sing  His 
praise  is  dead,  the  feet  to  go  His  messages 
are  dead. 

Of  this  kind  of  dead  people  Jesus  said  : 
"  The  dead  shall  hear  My  voice  and  live," 
And  a  great  part  of  the  Saviour's  own 
preaching  was  preaching  to  the  dead  of  this 
kind.  The  great  Apostle  Paul  went  among 
heathen  nations  to  tell  them  about  Christ. 
He  also  had  to  speak  to  dead  souls.  The 
nations  he  visited  did  not  know  God,  nor 
care  for  Him,  nor  love  Him.  In  relation 
to  God  they  were  just  like  dead  people ; 
they  were  like  the  dry  bones  that  Ezekiel 
saw.  But  when  Paul  spoke  to  them  they 
came  to  life ;  something  in  their  hearts 
began  to  listen ;  in  Paul's  words  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  one  by  one 
the  dead  souls  became  living.  Companies 
of  once  dead  people  joined  together  and 
became  living  churches.  And  in  Corinth, 
and  Philippi,  and  Galatia,  and  other  cities, 
songs  were  sung  to  Jesus  by  living  souls. 
Paul  always  looked  upon  such  people  as 
persons  who  had  once  been  dead,  but  were 
now  risen  from  the  dead  and  alive. 

The  same  thing  happened  wherever 
Christ's  preachers  went;  dead  souls  heard 
the  word,  and  those  that  heard  began  to 
live.  Hundreds  of  years  after  Paul's  time, 
preachers  began  to  go  into  a  great  country 
covered  with  woods;  it  was  a  great  wild 
country  among  whose  trees  lived  men  and 
women  and  wolves  and  bears.  The  men 
and  women  were  ignorant  of  God,  they  had 
never  heard  of  Him,  they  did  not  want  to 


hear  of  Him;  in  the  things  of  God  they 
were  just  like  dead  people.  These  were 
the  people  from  whom  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish nations  have  come.  But  men  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  went  into  the  woods  and 
told  them  of  Jesus  and  of  His  love,  and  His 
pity,  and  His  death  on  Calvary ;  and  the 
dead  souls  listened  and  believed  and  turned 
to  God,  and  became  a  great  multitude  of 
living  souls. 

A  thousand  years  more  passed,  and  in 
Germany  and  England  the  people  of  Christ 
began  to  think  of  nations  that  were  still 
heathen,  as  they  were  once  heathen,  and  they 
pitied  them.  They  saw  that  they  were  dead 
souls,  that  they  did  not  know  God,  that  they 
worshipped  idols,  and  were  leading  very 
poor  and  wretched  lives.  And  holy  men 
gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching  to 
those  heathen  nations.  They  spoke  to  the 
dead  souls  in  those  nations  the  word  of 
Jesus ;  and  the  dead  souls  listened  and 
heard  and  began  to  live.  And  now  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who 
were  once  heathens  and  are  now  Christians, 
and  who  are  living  to  God  and  serving  Him. 

And  this  will  go  on  as  long  as  there  are 
dead  souls  in  the  world ;  the  dead  will  hear 
the  voice  of  Jesus  as  it  comes  from  the  lips 
of  missionaries  and  preachers,  of  holy  men 
and  holy  women,  and  Christ's  word  will 
come  true.  Those  that  hear  shall  live ;  they 
will  turn  to  God  and  become  His  people. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  speak  to  you  of  the 
dead  whose  bodies  are  dead.  The  dead  who 
are  lying  in  the  graves  shall  one  day  hear 
the  voice  of  Jesus  and  shall  come  up  out  of 
their  graves.  The  dear  Lord  who,  in  His 
preaching  and  the  preaching  of  His  Apostles 
and  missionaries,  has  raised  dead  souls  from 
the  dead,  shall  raise  dead  bodies  as  well. 
He  is  a  Saviour  for  both  body  and  soul. 

Last  year  being  in  London  I  went  to  see  a 
show  of  pictures  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
They  were  pictures  of  battle-fields  and  war. 
Among  the  pictures  was  one  of  a  whole  com- 
pany of  soldiers  lying  dead  in  a  field.  They 
had  been  attacked  by  enemies  the  night  be- 
fore and  shot  down,  and  they  were  lying 
where  they  fell.  Only  their  heads  were  visi- 
ble, their  bodies  were  covered  by  the  long 
grass  of  the  field.  It  was  a  dreary  picture. 
Desolation  and  death  lay  upon  it,  and  it  was 
pitiful  as  well.  At  the  top  of  the  field 
stood  a  priest  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
behind  him  a  single  servant.  The  priest 
was  praying  for  the  dead.  It  was  a  kindly 
service.  But  the  poor  fellows  on  the  grass 
heard  no  word  of  his  praying ;  hearing  and 
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fighting  were  over  for  them  for  ever ;  they 
were  dead,  and  no  man  could  bid  them  back 
into  hfe  again. 

But  this  which  the  good  priest  could 
not  do  the  priest's  Master  can.  The  hour 
is  coming  w^hen  those  very  soldiers  and 
all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  that  Master  and  come  out  of  their 
graves. 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  this  great  wonder 
shall  be  like.  It  is  high  above  me,  I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  have  seen  a  red  new- 
ploughed  field  in  spring,  and  a  seedsman 
stepping  over  it  scattering  the  seed.  I  have 
seen  the  same  field  in  harvest  all  covered 
with  yellow  corn.  It  will  be  a  wonder  as 
great  as  that.  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  Jesus  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  their 
graves. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  Liverpool  workhouse 
there  is  a  monument  to  a  Christian  lady  who 
once  lived  in  that  workhouse  as  an  angel  of 
mercy.  The  monument  is  a  statue  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Resurrection.  He  is  sitting  wait- 
ing for  the  hour  of  it.  Across  his  lap  is 
lying  the  trumpet  by  which  he  is  to  tell  the 
hour.  The  hour  is  coming.  Every  year  brings 
it  nearer.  The  angel  shall  put  the  trumpet 
to  his  lips  and  blow,  and  in  the  sound  the 
d^ad  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  and  the 
graves  shall  give  up  their  dead. 

Everything  in  the  world  shall  seem  to 
be  going  on  as  at  other  times.  Men  shall  be 
building  houses,  and  sailing  ships,  and  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage.  Children  shall  be  hurrying  to 
schools,  trains  shall  be  filled  with  passengers 
and  rushing  from  town  to  town ;  then,  sud- 
denly, the  sound  of  the  trumpet  shall  be 
heard,  and  all  over  the  world  people  shall 
have  a  new  look  in  their  eyes ;  their  very 
bodies  shall  be  seen  to  be  changing  their 
forms,  and  every  one  shall  be  saying  to  his 
neighbour,  "  The  dead  have  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  are  rising  out  of  their 
graves." 


THIRD   EVENING. 


Opening  Hymn ; 


We  are  but  little  children  weak. 
:  Joshua  vii.  19—26. 


SIN   DESTROYING   THE   INNOCENT. 

•  The  story  of  Achan  is  one  of  the  saddest 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  story  of  evil-doing, 
and  of  the  sore  death  that  fell  on  the 
evil-doer.  But  it  is  not  that  which  makes 
it  the  saddest.  It  is  this,  that  the  death 
which  fell  on  the  man  who  did  the  evil  did 
not  stop  at  him,  but  reached  over  and  fell 
XVII— 54 


on  his  innocent  children  and  on  the  very 
lambs  of  his  flock. 

"  They  took  Achan,  and  his  sons  and  his 
daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and  his  asses,  and 
his  sheep,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  all  Israel 
stoned  them  with  stones  and  burned  them 
with  fire." 

That  is  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
this  evening.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the 
great  evil  which  Achan  did,  and  of  the  evil 
thoughts  which  led  him  to  do  it,  and  of  the 
terrible  death  which  he  and  his  had  to  die 
for  his  doing  of  it. 

Achan  was  a  farmer.  He  was  not  a  poor 
man.  He  had  oxen  and  asses  and  sheep, 
and  he  had  sons  and  daughters  to  attend  to 
them.  And  like  the  other  farmers  of  Israel 
at  that  time,  he  was  a  soldier.  And  like 
every  soldier  he  was  bound  to  be  true  to 
God,  his  great  king.  And  with  the  other 
soldiers  he  had  to  fight  in  the  battle  against 
Jericho.  The  Lord  gave  them  a  great  vic- 
tory over  Jericho.  It  was  a  city  surrounded 
by  walls.  The  walls  fell  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets  of  Israel.  And  all  the  city,  and 
all  its  gold  and  its  silver,  and  its  brass  and 
its  iron,  and  the  beautiful  garments  of  its 
citizens  fell  into  the  hands  of  Israel.  Now 
before  the  battle  the  Lord  said  to  the 
fighters,  "  the  gold  and  the  silver,  the  brass 
and  the  iron  shall  belong  to  Me,  shall  be 
wealth  for  Me,  and  everything  else  shall  be 
destroyed."  So  that  if  a  soldier  came  on  a 
beautiful  garment  or  anything  else  that  was 
beautiful  it  was  to  be  destroyed.  But  if  he 
came  upon  gold  or  silver  it  was  to  be  given 
over  to  God. 

As  Achan  was  fighting  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  houses,  he  came  upon  a  heap  of  things 
rich  and  beautiful.  There  was  a  dress  made 
in  Babylon,  the  richest  that  could  be  made 
in  those  days,  and  there  was  a  heap  of  silver 
and  a  wedge  of  gold.     Up  till  that  moment 


Achan  was  a  brave  fighter. 


He  was  doing 


the  hard  and  difficult  work  of  a  soldier. 
But  what  he  now  saw  made  the  sword  arm 
drop  to  his  side.  He  was  alone.  A  moment 
had  come  to  him  when  he  had  a  more  diffi- 
cult battle  to  fight  than  that  against  Jericho, 
he  had  to  fight  against  himself.  But  he  did 
not  fight  this  difficult  battle.  He  saw  before 
him,  wholly  within  his  reach,  the  glorious 
rich  robes,  the  Babylonish  garment  and  the 
silver  and  the  gold.  It  was  his  duty  there 
and  then  to  have  taken  them  to  his  officer. 
But  he  did  not  take  them  to  his  officer.  He 
kept  looking  at  them.  Perhaps  he  said 
within  his  heart,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  look 
at  them.     But  it  was  an  evil  heart  which 
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spoke  in  this  way,  and  the  evil  heart 
deceived  him.  It  said  to  him,  No,  there 
is  no  harm  in  a  look,  or  in  a  second,  or  in  a 
third  look.  And  by-and-by  he  could  do 
nothing  else  but  look.  He  forgot  his  task 
as  a  soldier.  He  saw  the  rich  spoils.  He 
stood  still  where  they  lay,  and  still  he 
looked. 

But  now  a  new  thought  came  into  his  heart. 
His  heart  had  just  said  to  him  there  is  no 
harm  in  looking  at  the  goodly  things.  In 
the  same  heart  now  rose  up  the  desire  to  have 
them  for  his  own.  And  he  gave  way  to  this 
desire.  In  his  look  now  there  was  the  hun- 
ger of  an  evil  wish.  He  coveted  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  belonged  to  God,  and  the 
Babylonish  garment  which  he  ought  to  have 
destroyed.  Up  till  this  moment  he  was  in- 
nocent, or  nearly  innocent.  But  now  he  was 
reaching  out  his  heart  to  things  that  did  not 
belong  to  him.  He  coveted  them.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  said  that  covetousness 
is  idolatry :  when  an  evil  heart  leads  any 
one  to  wish  for  himself  what  is  not  his  own, 
it  is  like  giving  worship  to  a  false  god.  And 
possibly,  in  the  short,  swift  moments  in  which 
Achan  did  the  evil  deed,  he  still  had  time  to 
admire,  and  in  his  own  soul  praise,  the  riches 
and  the  beauty  of  the  spoils.  It  was  an  evil 
new  step  he  was  taking.  But  even  yet,  if  he 
had  remembered  the  true  God,  and  that  he 
was  a  soldier  for  the  true  God,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  snare,  into  which  as  a  silly  bird 
he  was  flying.  But  he  put  the  thought  of 
the  real  God  away  from  him.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the  Baby- 
lonish garment,  as  they  lay  together  in  one 
heap,  was  his  God.  He  hungered  after  that. 
All  that  was  good  and  brave  and  upright  in 
him  bowed  down  before  that.  His  evil 
thought  was  hastening  to  become  an  evil 
deed. 

And  at  last  it  became  the  evil  deed.  He 
shut  the  eyes  of  his  soul  to  God  and  honour 
and  duty,  and  reached  out  his  hands  for  the 
spoil.  He  took  them.  And  only  think 
what  a  distance  and  in  how  brief  a  time  he 
had  now  travelled  in  sin  in  doing  this  !  He 
was  a  thief  now.  It  was  no  longer  a  look,  a 
thought,  a  Avish :  it  was  a  deed.  He  had 
done  the  evil.  He  took  the  goodly  things — 
the  things  that  were  not  his  own,  but  God's. 
Yet,  perhaps,  even  then,  the  evil  heart  within 
went  on  deceiving  him.  Perhaps  it  said  to 
him,  as  it  has  so  often  said  to  evil-doers.  You 
are  not  worse  than  others.  Others,  if  they 
had  this  chance,  would  do  as  you  desire  to  do. 
And  it  is  only  a  fool  who  would  throw  such 
a  chance  away.     But  whether  the  evil  heart 


spoke  to  him  in  these  very  words  or  no,  he 
took  the  splendid  dress  and  the  silver  and 
the  gold. 

And  last  of  all  he  hid  them.  Once  more 
his  evil  heart  deceived  him.  Hide  them,  it 
said.  Nobody  knows — nobody  has  seen — 
nobody  can  ever  know.  So  he  rushed  by 
hidden  ways,  carrying  the  spoil  out  from  the 
city,  away  to  the  camp,  to  his  own  tent. 
And  there  he  dug  a  pit,  and  in  that  pit  he 
put  the  things — the  silver  and  the  gold  and  the 
Babylonish  garment.  And  there  was  a  mo- 
ment— one  short  moment — as  he  covered  up 
the  spoil  with  earth,  when  his  heart  had  joy. 
Nobody  had  seen  him.  Nobody  knew  what 
he  had  done.  The  things  were  safe  in  his 
keeping.  Alas  !  Somebody  had  seen  him. 
One  was  looking  on  all  the  time  he  was  hun- 
gering for  the  goodly  things  :  somebody  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  city,  along  the  hidden 
ways,  and  into  his  very  tent.  God  had  seen 
all.     God  knew  the  evil  he  had  done. 

And  by  the  power  of  God  all  the  hidden 
evil  came  up  into  the  light.  And  the  gold 
and  the  silver  and  the  Babylonish  garment 
were  dug  up  and  brought  forth  in  the  face 
of  all  the  people  of  Israel.  And  Achan,  the 
soldier  that  should  have  given  up  the  spoil, 
the  farmer  that  had  oxen  and  asses  and 
sheep  of  his  own,  and  was  not  driven  by 
poverty  to  steal — Achan,  the  father  of 
gallant  sons  and  daughters,  whose  honour 
and  Avell-being  he  should  have  cared  for, 
was  brought  forth  to  die. 

But  it  is  this  that  troubles  me  in  telling  the 
story.  He  was  not  brought  forth  alone. 
His  sons  and  his  daughters  were  at  his  side. 
They  had  done  no  part  of  the  evil.  They 
had  not  coveted  what  belonged  to  God. 
But  all  the  same,  they  had  to  die.  It  is  this 
that  makes  the  story  one  of  the  saddest  in 
the  Bible. 

I  have  listened  to  people,  who  reading  this 
story,  have  cried  out  against  the  Jews.  "  So 
cruel,"  they  have  said ;  "so  pitiless,  so 
inhuman  !"  Yes,  I  used  to  think  in  that 
way.  But  it  is  long,  long  ago.  I  find  that 
that  old  Jewish  law  by  which  the  innocent 
children  had  to  sufler  with  the  guilty  father, 
is  still  the  law  of  the  loving  Providence  that 
is  working  good  to  us  every  day.  If  a 
father  lowers  himself  to  become  a  thief 
to-day,  in  this  very  land  where  so  many 
kind  hearts  live,  his  children  will  sufler  for 
his  sin.  They  will  not  be  put  to  death  as 
Achan's  children  were,  but  they  will  sufler  in 
a  way  that  is  harder  to  bear  than  death. 

And,  dear  boys  and  girls,  it  is  not  only 
children  who  suffer  when   parents  do  evil; 
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but  it  is  also,  and  oftener  far,  parents  who 
suffer  when  children  go  wrong.  I  read  two 
or  three  years  ago  of  a  young  man  in  a 
merchant's  office,  who  took  money  from  his 
master's  desk.  When  his  mother  was  told 
of  it,  she  swooned  and  never  came  back  to 
life.  I  knew  a  young  man  once  who  went 
away  with  a  beautiful  girl  on  his  marriage 
tour,  and  on  his  return  was  arrested  for 
dishonest  handling  of  money  in  his  office. 
He  was  sent  to  prison  for  seven  years  :  and 
a  blight  that  was  worse  than  death  fell  upon 
the  life  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  upon  the 
home  to  which  she  belonged. 

We  cannot  do  evil  that  will  hurt  only 
ourselves.  Every  sin,  every  crime,  reaches 
out  and  gathers  others  within  its  evil  net. 
That  is  the  lesson  I  leave  on  your  hearts 
this  evening  :  it  is  the  lesson  that  the  story 
of  Achan  gives  forth.  If  we  sin,  we  bring  all 
who  love  us,  all  who  lean  upon  us,  all  whom 
we  ought  to  honour,  within  the  shadow  and 
shame  of  what  we  have  done. 


FOURTH   EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  "  Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me." 
Lesson :  Luke  xxiii.  39—43, 

SIN    FLN-DINQ    OUT   THE   SINNER. 

I  have  often  spoken  to  you  about  the 
goodness  of  God.  And  I  have  told  you  of 
things  fair  and  pleasant  by  which  that  good- 
ness is  made  known.  But  there  is  one  proof 
of  His  goodness  I  have  never  named  to  you. 
It  is  the  fact,  that,  in  making  the  world,  He 
made  it  impossible  for  e^dl  to  hide.  Sooner 
or  later  the  evil-doer  is  sure  to  be  found  out. 

Sin  is  so  bad,  so  hurtful,  so  cruel  a  thing, 
that  God's  love  for  us  will  not  let  it  remain 
unpunished.  And,  because  it  might  escape 
discovery  by  man,  He  has  caused  that  it  shall 
be  its  own  detector  and  punisher.  Lies, 
thefts,  murders,  prides,  greeds,  envies — they 
turn  round,  one  way  or  another,  and  smite 
the  doers  of  them.  The  white  cheek,  the 
red  blush,  and  the  downcast  eye,  which  are 
seen  in  the  faces  of  people  discovered  in  an 
evil  way,  are  just  sin's  ways  of  beginning  to 
find  out  the  sinner. 

It  was  Moses  who  first  said :  "Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out."  He  was  speak- 
ing to  thousands  of  people  at  the  time.  If 
thousands  of  people  should  agree  together  to 
sin,  their  sin  will  find  them  out.  But  the 
words  are  as  true  of  one  as  of  many.  In 
God's  world  evil  cannot  hide.  In  God's 
world,  evil-doers  are  certain  to  suffer  for  the 
evil  they  have  done.  This  is  the  lesson  I 
want  to  give  you  this  evening. 


A  little  more  than  fifty  years  since,  a  ship 

sailed  out  of  Archangel  in  the  AVhite  Sea  on  a 

long  voyage  into  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 

When  the  ship  was  far  on  in  the  voyage  a 

}  trouble  rose  up  between  the  sailors  and  the 

captain.     And  one  night  the  sailors  joined 

together  and  killed  the  captain.     The  two 

mates  stood  by  the  captain  and  fought  against 

the  sailors.     They  also  were  killed.     Then 

the  sailors  took  the  ship  into  their  own  hands. 

But  when  this  dreadful  work  was  past  and 

j  there  was    a   new  captain  and  new  mates, 

they  began  to  be  afraid  of  each  other.     And 

I  it  was  remembered  that  two  of  their  number 

I  had   cried   out,    "Don't    kill    the   captain." 

:  One  night  these  also  were  killed  and  thrown 

j  overboard.      And    still    they   were    afraid. 

j  There  is    no  peace  to    evil-doers.      In   the 

.  cook's  galley  there  was  a  young  lad  who  had 

j  taken  no  part  in  the  murders,  but  he  was 

seen  to  tremble  when  the  bodies  of  the  dead 

sailors   were   cast   overboard.      Perhaps  he 

might  tell  when  they  got   to   land.     They 

were  passing  a  desert  island,  far  away  from 

the  usual  course  of   ships,  and  they  made 

pretence  to  go  ashore  for  water,  taking  the 

young  assistant  cook  with  them.    And  there, 

while  he  was  sent  into  a  valley  out  of  view 

to  search  for  water,  they  left  him,  and  sailed 

away.     They  had   just   this  little  touch  of 

'  pity,  or  it  might  be  in  their  hurry  to  get 

away — they  left  a  gun  and  powder-bag  on 

:  the  shore. 

Two  years  passed.  And  out  of  the  usual 
;  path  though  it  was,  another  ship  happened 
;  to  pass  this  very  island,  and  sent  ashore  to 
I  seek  water.  And  there,  under  the  shelter  of 
:  some  rocks,  the  searchers  came  upon  the 
',  bones  of  the  sailor  lad,  and  his  gun  lying  by 
I  his  side.  The  poor  lad  had  seen  that  it 
j  was  death  for  him.  And  with  a  nail  or  a 
j  sharp  stone  he  wrote  on  the  stock  of  the 
gun  the  whole  story  of  the  mutiny  and  the 
!  murders,  and  the  names  of  the  ringleaders 
i  and  of  the  murdered  men. 
I  The  bones  were  buried  in  the  lonely  island ; 
:  the  gun  was  carried  to  Archangel.  And  in  a 
few  months  the  murderers  were  tried  and 
'  judged  to  death.  In  this  strange  way,  their 
sin  found  them  out. 

But  this  discovery  might  never  have  been 

made ;    the  murderers  might  have  escaped 

'  punishment :  yet  their  sin  would  none  the 

,  less  have  found  them  out.     Their  sin  would 

have  found  them  out  by  its  effect  on  their 

own  souls.     This  will  be  made  plain  to  you 

;  by  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell. 

I      Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 

i  two  sons  of  a  Highland  gentleman   had  a 
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quarrel.  It  happened,  while  the  rage  of 
anger  was  still  in  their  hearts,  that  the 
elder  of  them  had  to  leave  home  for  a  dis- 
tant town.  And,  his  way  passing  through 
a  lonely  moor,  he  met  his  brother  returning 
from  a  walk.  The  rage  sprang  up  from  their 
hearts  into  bitter  words,  and  then  into 
blows.  And  in  the  struggle  the  younger 
brother  was  struck  down  by  a  blow  on  the 
head.  He  did  not  spring  up  again ;  he  did 
not  attempt  to  rise ;  he  was  never  more  to 
rise ;  he  was  dead. 

In  a  moment  horror  took  hold  of  the  elder 
brother.  His  sin  had  found  him  out.  He 
was  a  murderer.  He  threw  himself  down 
beside  the  body  of  his  brother.  He  called 
him  by  name.  He  cried  to  him  for  pardon. 
But  no  ear  was  open  to  hear  his  cry.  Life 
was  for  ever  gone.  Then  a  new  horror 
seized  him.  He  himself  would  have  to  die 
for  this  crime.  And  shame  and  heart-break 
would  fall  on  his  father's  home.  He  looked 
around.  Not  a  single  creature  was  in  view. 
He  lifted  the  dead  body  in  his  arms  ;  he 
carried  it  to  a  kind  of  bottomless  pit  in  the 
moor,  and  threw  it  in.  He  heard  the  awful 
thud  of  it  far  down.  And  then  he  flung  in 
furze  and  bracken  and  stones  to  cover.  After 
that  he  continued  his  journey.  The  murder 
was  never  discovered. 

But  from  himself  it  refused  to  hide.  The 
memory  of  it  was  with  him  every  day  there- 
after. It  was  his  first  thought  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  last  at  night.  It  was  with  him  in 
his  waking  thoughts  ;  it  was  with  him  in 
his  dreams.  Like  a  book  his  memory  laid 
bare  its  pages,  and  he  saw  over  again  the 
lonely  moor,  the  battle  between  the  brothers, 
the  lifeless  body,  the  white  face,  and  the 
black  pit  into  which  the  dead  was  thrown. 
He  could  not  bear  to  live  in  the  Highland 
home.  Everything  there  seemed  to  call  out 
to  him  for  his  dead  brother.  He  travelled. 
He  went  into  business.  All  was  in  vain. 
His  memory  threw  up  the  terrible  story  from 
within,  and  made  pictures  of  it  in  his  soul. 
And  day  and  night  he  had  no  rest  from 
the  memory  of  his  sin. 

One  Sunday  evening  he  was  staying  in  a 
village  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  a  minister 
very  famous  in  Scotland  at  that  time — the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine — was  to  preach  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Erskine's  text  was  the  sixth 
commandment — "Thou  shaltnot  kill."  When 
the  sermon  was  over  and  Mr.  Erskine  resting 
in  his  lodgings,  this  poor  man  called  on  him 
and  told  him  all  his  sad  story.  Twenty  years 
had  passed,  and  never  till  now  had  he 
breathed  a  word  of  it.     But  now  he  could 


not  longer  be  silent.  The  sermon  had 
searched  him  through  and  through.  The 
thing  he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  he 
should  tell  his  crime  and  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  it.  Mr.  Erskine  was  very  kind  but 
very  searching  in  his  questions.  Was  it  known 
that  his  brother  was  killed  ?  Was  any  in- 
nocent person  suspected  ?  Was  any  one  kept 
out  of  earthly  goods  which,  if  the  brother 
had  lived,  would  have  come  to  him  ?  When 
he  got  satisfactory  answers  to  all  these  ques- 
tions, he  said :  "No  good  public  end  would 
be  served  now  by  giving  yourself  up ;  you 
would  not  yourself  find  peace  in  that  way. 
Nobody  is  wronged  by  your  silence.  Only 
God  can  help  you.  Tell  Him  the  who-le 
story.  Throw  yourself  with  all  your  heart 
and  soul  on  His  mercy  and  forgiveness ;  and 
in  what  remains  of  your  life,  walk  humblyj 
with  God,  and  do  justly  and  mercifully 
your  fellow-men." 

I  do  not  know  the  rest  of  this  man's  story. 
If  he  took  Mr.  Erskine's  advice,  his  sin  would 
no  doubt  be  forgiven  by  God.  He  would 
know,  and  he  would  live  in  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that,  though  the  memory  of  the 
past  could  not  be  blotted  out,  he  would  not 
be  shut  out  of  heaven  by  his  sin. 

Now  I  know  well,  I  have  felt  all  through 
in  speaking  to  you,  that  this  is  a  terrible 
truth  I  have  been  setting  before  you.  But 
in  bringing  my  words  to  an  end  I  will  say 
this  very  earnestly  to  you  : — You  are  young, 
and  not  yet  as  strong  as  you  will  be.  And 
sin  is  very  deceiving.  And  some  day  it 
might  happen — it  has  happened  to  others  as 
young  as  you — that  sin,  in  some  form  or 
other,  might  overtake  you  and  deceive  you, 
and  you  might  yield  to  it.  If  unhappily 
this  should  befall  you,  remember  that  the 
great  object  should  be  not  to  escape  the 
punishment,  but  to  flee  from  the  sin.  But  if 
either  you  be  discovered  in  it;  or  should  your- 
self wake  up  to  the  thought,  when  as  yet 
no  one  else  knows  of  it,  that  God  knows, 
and  that  your  own  memory  has  taken  note 
of  it  and  is  keeping  record  of  it  to  you — if 
this  should  happen — then,  with  your  whole 
heart  and  strength  turn  round  and  tell  Him 
of  the  sin  that  has  hurt  you,  and  be  sorry 
for  it,  and  do  not  repeat,  or  wish  to  re* 
peat  it,  and  you  will  be  forgiven.  It  is  to 
bring  us  to  seek  this  forgiveness  that  He  hi 
made  it  a  law  in  the  world  that  our  sins  shal 
find  us  out.  Sin  found  out  and  forgivei 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  beautiful  words 
"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shal 
be  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 


OUE  MONTHLY  SUEVEY. 


I.~HOME  NOTES. 


CRUELTY    TO    CHILDREN^. 


IT  is  sixty  years  since  brutal  persons  were  in 
England  made  answerable  to  the  law  if  they 
vented  their  savagery  on  their  horse,  their  dog,  or 
their  cat.  So  long  has  their  stable  been  protected 
ere  Parliament  has  had  placed  before  it  a  measure  to 
protect  the  room  where  their  children  dwell.  They 
might  not  stint  their  cow  of  hay,  they  might  starve 
their  children  of  bread.  They  might  not  send  out  their 
donkey  with  a  sore  foot,  they  might  send  their  children 
out  with  sore  feet  to  tramp  on  frozen  streets.  They 
''might,"  we  say.  They  may  do  so  stiU.  But  a  Bill 
is  at  length  before  Parhament,  promoted  by  that 
Society  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  create  a 
new  sentiment  in  the  nation  towards  its  cruelly 
treated  children,  The  London  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  7,  Harpur  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C.,  which  is  to  set  all  this  right  and 
more  besides.  A  copy  of  the  Bill  and  forms  of 
Petition  for  it  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  Parliament  ought  to  have 
all  the  pressure  put  upon  it  which  Christian  folks 
can  put  to  get  this  Bill  passed  into  law.  Things  as 
they  are,  are  a  scandal  to  England,  and  merit  justly 
the  indignation  of  Heaven  against  the  people  that 
allow  them. 

THE   TAXATION   OF   CHARITIES. 

By  custom,  if  not  by  law,  charitable  institutions 
in  this  country  have  for  long  enjoyed  special 
immunities  from  taxation,  and  in  particular  have 
hitherto  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of 
income  tax.  As  the  annual  revenue  of  charities 
of  various  kinds  existing  among  us  has  been  esti- 
mated by  so  high  a  financial  authority  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  £3,000,000,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Board 
of  Inland  Rsvenue  should  have  cast  envious  looks  on 
so  vast  a  prize,  and  that  Ihey  should  have  desired  at 
least  to  reduce  the  present  mass  of  exemptions.  A 
change  is  certainly  approaching,  and  indeed  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  has  already  been  taken,  and 
the  claim  of  one  society  for  repayment  of  income 
tax  has  been  rejected,  mainly,  it  appears,  on  the 
strength  of  a  judicial  decision  of  a  Scotch  court 
which  decided  that  ' '  charity ' '  was  a  term  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  too  wide  a  sense,  and  that  it  was 
equivalent  to  "alms"  or  ''liberality  to  the  poor," 
possibly  covering,  however,  funds  supplied  to  relieve 
physical  suffering  as  well  as  poverty.  Of  course,  i. 
such  a  definition  were  accepted,  the  number  oi 
"  charitable  societies,"  properly  so  called,  would  be 
greatly  dimitiished  and  the  cases  of  immunity  from 
taxation  at  the  same  time.  But  yet,  ungenerous  as 
it  may  seem  to  compel  all  such  institutions  and  as- 
sociations to  contribute  to  the  national  revenue,  it  is 


by  no  means  clear  that  their  present  immunity  is 
just  or  fair.  It  is  all  very  well  to  encourage  libe- 
rality by  putting  a  premium  of  this  kind  upon  it, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  to  excuse  either  indivi- 
duals or  corporate  bodies  from  paying  their  share  of 
rates  and  taxes  means  that  we  are  increasing  the 
burden  thrown  upon  others :  we  cannot  relieve  one 
without  loading  the  other.  Our  present  system 
compels  the  community  at  large  to  share  in  the  work 
and  the  charge  of  generosity  willingly  or  irawillingly, 
and  an  attempt  to  draw  lines  of  distinction  between 
one  society  and  another,  as  suggested  by  the  Scotch 
courts,  would  certainly  end  in  failure. 

PROFESSOR   RYLE   ON   WELSH   NONCONFORMITY. 

Professor  Ryle  deserves  the  gratitude  not  only  of 
Welsh  Nonconformists,  but  of  fair-minded  men  in, 
every  Church  who  hold  justice  and  truth  dearer  than 
party  or  creed.  Mr.  Ryle,  who  for  a  time  was  the- 
Principal  of  Lampeter  College,  knowing  weU  that 
the  history  of  religion  of  Wales  is  not  identical  with 
the  history  of  the  EngKsh  Church,  when  preaching- 
before  a  Diocesan  Synod  at  Corwen,  took  occasion  to 
recognise  the  efforts  of  those  ' '  who  had  fought  for 
light  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  the 
candle  of  the  historic  Church  burned  low,"  and  to- 
express  his  sympathy  with  all  ' '  who  are  working  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  not  as  rivals  but  as  comrades." 
This  was  too  much  for  the  Vicar  of  Brymbo,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ryle,  saying  that  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  allusion  was  to  the  work  of  Dissenters,  and 
that  "  Dissent  was  schism."  Some  men  of  Mr. 
Ryle's  eminence  would  have  lost  their  temper  with: 
a  critic  so  foolish  and  fanatical,  but  his  rebuke^ 
though  strong  and  decisive,  was  courteous  throiigh- 
out.  Passing  lightly  over  the  accusation  of  schism,, 
which  is  indeed  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  Welsh 
incumbent  to  use,  he  reminds  the  Vicar  that  the 
Church  is  really  responsible  for  much  of  the  Noncon- 
formity now  existing  in  Wales  ;  that  the  Welsh  have 
been  driven  into  dissent  by  provocation,  lack  of 
iastruction,  want  of  sympathy,  and  even  by  the 
open  hostility  of  the  Church  and  its  leaders,  and 
that  their  attitude  is  due  not  so  much  to  diversity  of 
doctrine  as  to  the  repulse  of  emotion.  The  Church 
could  not  give  them  expression  for  their  hope  and 
joy  and  exultation,  and  so  the  Church  lost  them ; 
that  is  Professor  Ryle's  reading  of  history,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  one. 

INFANT   LIFE   INSURANCE. 

There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  as  we 
are  often  reminded,  but  it  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  possibilities  of  evil,  and  of  very  serious  evil, 
often  exist  in  things  that  are  good.  To  thousands 
of  families  the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  as  it  has 
been  developed  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
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is  to-day  an  indescribable  blessing.  It  rolls  an 
immense  weigbt  of  care  and  anxiety  ofE  the  worker's 
shoulders.  He  can  go  to  his  post  of  duty,  in  quiet 
confidence,  knowing  that  if  disease  or  death  should 
overtake  him,  he  will  not  leave  the  wife  and  the 
children  who  are  dependent  upon  him  to  face  the 
horrors  of  poverty  and  want  without  help  or  hope. 
Unfortunately,  the  system  lends  itself  to  baser  uses, 
and  the  law  at  present  does  little  or  nothing  to 
check  or  suppress  its  abuse  ;  for  while  in  the  case  of 
adults  it  will  not  allow  a  life  to  be  insured  without 
many  wise  restrictions,  in  the  case  of  a  child  it  inter- 
poses no  obstacle  whatsoever.  A  husband  may  not 
insure  the  life  of  his  wife,  nor  the  wife  that  of  her 
husband,  without  proving  certain  facts  and  observ- 
ing certain  conditions  ;  but  the  lives  of  their  children 
parents  may  insure  almost  at  will,  and  among  the 
poorer  classes  the  industrial  life  assurance  societies 
encourage  the  practice  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
consequences  are  appalling.  For  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  children  "life"  assurance  becomes  a  sentence 
of  death,  so  terrible  a  temptation  does  the  certainty 
of  gaining  even  a  few  pounds  present.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  parents  who  thus  traf&c 
with  their  own  flesh  and  blood  are  guilty  of  violent 
and  deliberate  murder ;  but  there  is  a  carelessness 
and  an  indifference  no  less  culpable,  and  here  and 
there  cases  of  premeditated  and  systematic  cruelty, 
aU  tending  towards  one  end,  are  brought  to  light. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  unhappily.  Those  ter- 
rible figures  published  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  only  a  few  years  ago  reveal  the  truth  with 
appalHng  vividness.  Where  the  system  of  insuring 
children's  lives  is  most  common,  there,  he  showed, 
the  death-rate  'among  children  far  exceeds  the  cor- 
responding rate  elsewhere  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
moment  that  they  reach  the  age  at  which  assurance 
is  customary,  immediately  the  mortality  goes  up 
with  a  bound.  It  is  indeed  very  questionable  whether 
the  law  should  permit  any  assurance  to  be  made  on 
the  lives  of  young  children,  but  if  it  stops  short  of 
absolute  prohibition,  it  should  enforce  the  most 
rigid  restrictions  and  provide  the  most  careful  super- 
vision to  protect  those  who  cannot  protect  them- 
selves. 

II.— GLANCES  ABROAD. 

THE    EMPEEOR   FREDEEICK's    DIAEY. 

Few  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  historical  documents  will  feel  much 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick's diary.  If  it  be  a  forgery,  all  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  Europe  contains  a  literary  genius  hitherto 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  possessing  a  power  which 
the  greatest  dramatists  of  the  world. might  envy, 
and  producing  the  most  marvellous  effects  by  the 
simplest  and  most  homely  touches  with  an  art  so 
profound  that  it  is  one  with  nature.  What  effect 
these  revelations  may  produce  in  years  to  come  it 
would  be  idle  to  conjecture,  but  already  they  have 
taught  us  to  look  upon  two  historic  characters  in  a 


new  light.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  come  to 
know  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany,  not  as  he  ap- 
peared to  the  world,  but  as  he  was  ;  to  see  in  him, 
not  merely  the  triumphant  soldier,  but  the  statesman, 
loving  peace,  building  up  his  country's  greatness, 
and  doing  much  of  the  wcrk  for  which  others  took 
the  credit.  It  would  almccss  seem  as  if  it  were  this 
fact  that  so  roused  Prince  Bismarck's  wrath  as  to 
provoke  him  to  recall  the  unworthy  suspicion  which 
was  most  malignant  when  the  Prince  was  serving  his 
people  most  signally.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor 
William  did  not  consult  his  eldest  son  upon  vital  ques- 
tions of  policy  during  the  first  rupture  with  France, 
because  of  his  Enghsh  ties  and  the  well-known  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  Court  with  France.  It  is  a 
cruel  slander  to  revive  just  now,  and  as  false  as  it  is 
cruel.  Those  who  have  read  the  Queen's  diary  will 
at  once  remember  her  outspoken  antipathy  to  the 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  her  excessive  readiness 
to  see  in  the  fall  of  France  the  very  judgment  of 
God.  If  there  was  sympathy  with  France  in  English 
society,  there  was  but  little  in  the  English  Court.  And 
what  special  reason  we  had  to  distrust  the  French 
Emperor  the  Diary  has  shown.  Faithless,  shameless, 
unscrupulous  as  he  was,  few  would  have  supposed 
him  capable  of  going  to  such  lengths  of  perfidy  as 
when  he  proposed  after  Sedan  to  join  Germany  in 
attacking  England  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to 
the  throne.  He  had  been  an  ally  of  our  nation. 
Among  us  he  had  made  his  home  in  his  youth  and 
obscixrity ;  to  us,  whom  he  would  have  crushed,  he 
was  driven  to  return  in  his  shame.  That  was  the 
bitterest  drop  in  his  cup  of  dishonour. 

RELIGIOUS   INTOLERANCE   IN    EASTERN   EUROPE.  ' 

Two  very  careful  and  moderate  articles  in  Evangeli' 
cal  Christendom  show  but  too  clearly  that  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  Governments,  though  hostile  in  many 
respects,  agree  at  least  in  their  attempts  to  fetter 
freedom  of  faith  and  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  the  worse.  In 
Russia  both  laws  and  officials  are  equally  intolerant ; 
in  Turkey  the  pledges  and  promises  secured  by 
treaty  are  excellent,  but  are  absolutely  ignored  and 
set  aside  by  the  local  magistrates.  The  Protestant 
subjects  of  Turkey  complain  that  though  free  ia 
theory  to  worship  they  are  not  free  in  fact.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  meet  save  in  buildings  authorised 
by  the  Sultan,  and  that  authorisation  it  is  impossible 
to  get.  Private  family  worship  is  practically  sup- 
pressed, for  even  if  a  mere  handful  of  people  meet 
together,  the  authorities  at  once  allege  that  the 
house  is  being  turned  into  a  church,  and  deal  out 
punishment  all  round.  Protestant  schools  are  closed, 
while  Protestants  are  compelled  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  Mohammedan  schools  and 
Mohammedan  teachers.  Christian  literature  is  sup- 
pressed as  dangerous,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  circulation  of  Turkish  Bibles  will  be  much  longer 
allowed.  To  crown  all  their  misfortunes,  the  Pro- 
testants are  informed  that  they  can  only  transact 
their  business  and  state  their  grievances  through  a 
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Vektl,  or  official  representative,  duly  elected  by 
themselves,  -while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment persist  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Vekil 
of  their  choice.  They  in  fact  gag  the  Protestants, 
and  then  urge  that  as  they  do  not  speak  they  have 
no  cause  for  complaint.  In  Russia,  though  perse- 
cution is  not  confined  to  one  district,  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  suffer  most.  A  persistent 
attempt  is  being  made  to  vs^ear  them  out  by  ill  usage 
and  to  force  them  to  break  from  their  allegiance 
and  come  over  to  the  orthodox  church  of  the  nation. 
The  injustice  which  they  have  to  put  up  with  is 
scandalous,  and  is  perpetrated  by  law.  For  instance, 
it  has  been  decided  by  authority  that  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  shall  in  all  cases  belong  to  the 
Kussian  not  to  the  Lutheran  Church ;  all  mixed 
marriages  celebrated  by  Lutheran  parties  are  de- 
clared illegal ;  and  no  Lutheran  churches  can  hence- 
forth be  built  save  with  the  consent  of  the  orthodox 
priesthood.  Under  pressure  like  this,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  Lutheranism  becomes  extinct,  though 
in  some  cases  persecution  rather  tends  to  develop 
vitality  and  endiirance. 

A  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE   SOCIETY   IN   RUSSIA. 

If  the  pictures  of  their  fellow-countrymen  drawn 
by  great  novelists  like  Turgenieff  and  Dostoieffsky 
are  at  all  trustworthy,  drunkenness  is  clearly  the 
great  vice  of  the  Russian  nation.  The  evil  runs 
right  through  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  an  amiable  weakness,  not  as  a 
disgrace,  though  it  leads  to  as  much  misery  and 
crime  among  them  as  it  does  among  ourselves.  It 
seems  a  little  strange  that  the  Total  Abstinence 
movement,  which  is  always  opening  up  new  fields, 
should  not  have  made  its  way  there  before  ;  but 
though  late,  it  has  made  a  beginning  at  last,  and  a 
society  has  been  founded  among  the  shoemakers  of 
St.  Petersburg,  which  is  gaining  ground  rapidly 
both  in  numbers  and  in  power.  If  such  a  society  is 
needed  anywhere,  it  must  be  in  the  Russian  capital. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  700,000,  and  it 
consumes  daily  1,600,000  glasses  of  vodky,  the  strong 
spirit  of  the  country,  as  many  pints  of  beer,  and 
10,000  bottles  of  wine,  not  reckoning  other  drinks 
more  refined  but  not  less  intoxicating.  If  the  society 
continues  to  advance  at  anything  like  its  present 
rate  of  progress,  it  will  very  soon  do  much  to  change 
the  condition  of  things,  but  one  obvious  danger  it 
will  have  to  encounter  whicli  may  prove  fatal. 
Associations  of  any  kind  are  as  much  disliked  by  the 
Russian  G-ovemment  of  to-day  as  they  were  by  the 
Roman  Empire  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  if  it 
should  ever  be  surmised  that  the  society  has  any 
political  tendency  its  immediate  suppression  is  cer- 
tain. 

TIL-MISSION  JOTTINGS. 

CANON   TAYLOE   ON   MISSIONS. 

Canon  Taylor's  article  on  "The  Great  Missionary 
Pailure  "  in  the  Fortnightly  Heview  for  October  will 


greatly  disappoint  those  who  expected  a  complete 
and  crushing  denunciation  of  modern  missions  and 
their  work,  and  the  contents  of  the  paper  are  by 
no  means  in  complete  harmony  wiiJi  the  title.  Some 
of  the  Canon's  criticism  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  cruel, 
but  many  of  his  suggestions  will  be  heartily  accepted 
by  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  cause  which 
he  assails.  Every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
the  subject  knows  but  too  weU  that  the  success  of  a 
mission  does  not  vary  as  the  cost,  and  that  the  poorest 
missions  are  often  most  fruitful  in  result.  Few  again 
will  deny  that  the  nearer  a  man  can  draw  in  habits 
and  mode  of  life  to  the  people  among  whom  he  lives, 
without  compromising  the  essential  character  of  his 
teaching,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  win  their  affections 
and  confidence.  But  when  Canon  Taylor  goes  on  to 
disparage  missionaries  as  a  class  for  lack  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  and  to  malign  the  character  of 
converts  in  general,  his  bias  and  prejudice  are  little 
less  than  scandalous ;  while  his  friend  who,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  prejudices  of  a  butler,  arranged  that  a 
missionary,  because  he  was  a  blacksmith's  son,  should 
dine  in  the  servants'  hall,  is  a  vTilgar  snob  of  the 
first  water. 

THE   NEED   OF  AFEICA. 

A  vigorous  letter  from  Mr.  Mackay,  the  weU-known 
missionary,  published  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intel- 
ligencer and  Record,  shows  that  he  at  any  rate  under- 
stands the  essential  conditions  of  success  in  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  Africa.  He  tells  us  plainly  that  if  we 
wish  to  make  any  real  progress,  and  to  obtain  any 
lasting  hold  upon  the  people,  we  must  send  out  our 
men,  not  in  twos  and  threes,  but  by  the  score  ;  that 
they  must  work  in  companies,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  at  present,  in  isolation  and  solitude.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  already  learned  the  lesson, 
and  are  pouring  a  stream  of  men  into  the  country  ; 
new  reinforcements  are  continually  being  sent  out, 
and  they  do  not  wait  till  the  workers  break  down 
before  finding  others  to  relieve  them.  If  the  mission 
to  Eastern  Central  Africa  is  to  hold  its  own,  and 
nothing  more,  a  bishop  and  twelve  new  men  must, 
he  insists,  be  settled  there  at  once,  and  if  any  further 
advance  is  to  be  made,  twenty  more  men  will  be 
needed  next  year.  He  knows  that  he  is  asking 
for  much,  but  he  pleads  earnestly  in  his  cause. 
"  Please,"  he  writes,  "do  not  reply  to  my  state- 
ment of  our  requirements  with  the  word  Impossible. 
That  word  is  unknown  in  engineers'  vocabulary. 
Surely,  then,  if  those  who  build  only  temporary 
structures,  because  their  materials  are  perishable, 
have  expurgated  the  word  from  their  vocabulary,  how 
can  it  at  aU.  remain  in  the  vocabulary  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  building  the  Church  of  God  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  that  Kingdom  which  shall  endure 
for  ever?"  This  is  the  utterance  of  a  true,  brave 
soul. 

THE   ISLAND   OF  MARE. 

The  little  island  of  Mare,  one  of  the  Loyalty 
group,  from  which  the  Rev.  John  Jones  was  ex- 
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pelled  by  the  French  not  many  months  ago,  has 
passed  with  wonderful  rapidity  through  the  earlier 
stages  of  religious  progress,  and  it  is  now  entering 
upon  a  new  phase  of  its  history.  It  is  not  quite 
forty  years,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  in  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society's  Chronicle,  since  the  people  first  accepted 
the  Grospel.  Then  they  were  not  only  barbarians, 
but  cannibals  too,  utterly  debased  and  depraved. 
Now  all  traces  of  heathenism  have  disappeared.  A 
quarter  of  the  whole  population  are  Church  members. 
The  Churches  are  self-supporting  and  also  make 
large  contributions  towards  evangelistic  work  else- 
where. Almost  all  the  natives  can  read  and  write, 
and  they  have  most  of  the  Scriptures  translated  and 
printed  in  their  own  tongue.  Hitherto  they  have 
had  English  missionaries  among  them,  to  whom 
they  have  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  look 
for  guidance  and  instruction  ;  but  now,  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  their 
influence  over  the  French  of&cials,  all  will  be  changed. 
The  Englishmen  must  go  without  prospect  of  return, 
and  the  whole  burden  of  responsibility,  so  far  as 
Mare  at  least  is  concerned,  will  rest  upon  the  native 
pastors.  They  have  shown  themselves  faithful  and 
true  as  followers ;  will  they  be  strong  and  wise 
as  leaders?  That  is  the  great  question  which  the 
experience  of  the  next  few  years  will  answer. 

A   PIONEEE   OF   PROaEESS. 

A  short  paragraph  in  the  Missionary  Outlook  sug- 
gests two  pictures  that  present  a  wonderful  contrast, 
one  of  a  people  without  Christ  or  civilisation,  the 
other  that  of  a  society  that  has  become  both  Chris- 
tian and  civilised  within  the  space  covered  by  the 
life  of  a  single  man.  It  records  that  the  first 
Malagasy  who  ever  learned  the  alphabet  died  in 
January  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  had 
lived  to  see  50,000  of  his  fellow-countrymen  taught 
to  read,  and  70,000  converted  to  faith  in  Christ,  and 
entering  into  the  new  life  to  which  that  faith  is  the 
door.  He  was  the  first-fruits  of  such  a  harvest  as 
the  missionary  leaders  in  those  days  hardly  ventured 
to  dream  of ;  and  though  the  victory  was  long  de- 
layed by  persecution,  it  was  all  the  more  glorious 
when  it  came  at  last.  The  story  of  Madagascar  will 
be  the  history  of  the  world,  as  we  shall  find  if  we 
work  on  and  do  not  grow  weary  or  lose  heart. 


IV.— OUR  MEMORIAL  RECORD. 

WILLIAM  GIFFOBD  PALQRAVE. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  life,  when  written  in 
full,  will  prove  that  the  spirit  of  romance  and  of 
dauntless  daring  is  not  dead  even  in  our  days,  and 
that  we  stiU  have  among  us  men  who  may  well  be 
the  marvel  of  the  world.  Mr.  Palgrave  came  of  a 
distinguished  family.  He  was  the  son  of  a  great 
historian  ;  one  of  his  brothers  is  known  to  us  all  for 
fine  poetic  insight ;  another,  as  our  foremost  autho- 
rity on  constitutional  law  and  parliamentary  prece- 


dent. He  himself,  after  a  brilliant  career  at  a  public 
school  and  university,  abandoning  all  the  rewards 
which  Oxford  and  England  had  to  bestow,  entered 
our  Indian  army.  After  a  few  years'  service,  he 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  allied  himself  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  took  upon  himself  the  orders  of  the 
priesthood.  "While  still  in  communion  with  that 
famous  Society,  and  possibly  in  their  service,  he  ex- 
plored the  then  unknown  district  of  Arabia,  taking 
his  life  in  his  hand,  making  his  way  through  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  with  a  skill,  a  tact,  and  a  cour- 
age equalled  only  by  the  explorer  whose  wonderful 

j  record  of  struggle  and  suffering  engrossed  us  aU  a 
few  months  ago.  This  expedition  made  Mr.  Pal- 
grave famous  throughout  Europe.  He  was  sent  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  report  on  the  massacre 
of  Christians  in  Syria,  and  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed by  our  own  government  to  negotiate  for  the 
release  of  the  English  captives  in  Abyssinia.  From 
that  time  onwards  he  served  under  our  Foreign 
Office,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  British 
Minister  to  the  Republic  of  Uruguay.  His  was  a 
wonderful  career.  As  scholar,  soldier,  priest,  ex- 
plorer, and  diplomatist,  he  had  seen  every  side  of 
life.     He  had  lived  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  had 

'  read  the  subtle  secrets  of  human  nature  in  many  a 
varied  phase.  And  yet  in  spite  of  that,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  his  life  was  a  failure  after  all,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  render  any  lasting  service  to  his 
kind,  and  that  the  fame  which  he  had  won  among 
his  own  generation  must  pass  away  with  him. 

EICHAED   ANTHONY   PEOCTOB. 

Mr.  Proctor  will  be  greatly  missed  among  stu- 
dents and  specialists  who  could  appreciate  his  re- 
markable originality  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  by 
ordinary  people  who  admired  him  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  could  make  the  most  abstruse  process  of 
reasoning  plain,  or  reduce  a  mass  of  complex  detail 
to  harmonious  simplicity.  Few  men  have  owed  so 
much  to  trouble.  As  more  than  one  poet  has  been 
cradled  by  suffering  into  song,  so  it  was  sorrow  that 
I  made  Mr.  Proctor  an  astronomer,  for  it  was  the  loss 
j  of  his  first  chQd  that  first  drove  him  to  study  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy  in  particular,  with  the  full 
intensity  of  his  nature.  When  he  had  already  made 
himself  a  name,  poverty  befell  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  find  a  livelihood  where  tiU  then  he  had 
but  looked  for  solace.  How  he  succeeded  as  a  popu- 
lar lecturer  and  writer  every  one  knows,  though  few 
understand  the  special  gift  required  to  make  scien- 
tific truth  simple  without  making  it  superficial,  and 
to  be  interesting  without  being  inaccurate.  It  was 
in  this  that  Mr.  Proctor  excelled,  for  he  succeeded 
in  doing  what  few  have  found  possible,  in  retaining 
the  respect  of  his  compeers  while  winning  unbounded 
popularity  with  the  people.  By  influence  and  ex- 
ample he  helped  to  shatter  that  most  pestilent  of  old 
heresies,  that  the  philosopher  is  degraded  by  shar- 
ing his  knowledge  and  his  interests  with  the  crowd, 
and  that  his  function  is  to  sit  above  them  enthroned 
in  splendid  but  solitary  state. 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

MR.   MANNERS    experienced    a    great 
sense  of  relief  when  Mark  Inglefield 
had  taken  his  departure.     The  presence  of 
that    person   had    hampered   not   only   his 
movements,  but  his  will.     Now  that  he  was 
alone,  he  felt  himself  absolutely  free.     He 
-exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Parkinson, 
in  which  he  expressed  again  his  good  inten- 
tions towards  the  distracted  father,  and  he 
spoke  also  to  two  or  three  other  of  the  work- 
ing men,  who,  when  he  moved  away  from 
them,  looked  after  him  with  marked  favour. 
It  chimed  with  his  humour  not  to  be  known, 
and  he  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
not  made  free  with  his  name.     The  reminis- 
cences  attaching  to   him,  from  a  working 
man's  point  of  view,  would  have  caused  him 
to  be  followed  and  looked  at  with  curiosity. 
The  name  of  Manners  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with  ;  the  great  fortune  he  had  made  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  as  a  king  among  the 
class  from  which  he  sprang,  and  it  was  to 
his  credit  that  he  had  amassed  his  wealth 
fairly,  according  to  the  conditions  of  things. 
Perhaps  in  the  not  far-off  future  these  con- 
ditions will  be  changed,  and  it  will  be  recog- 
nised that  labour  has  a  right  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  its  profits  than  at  present  falls  to 
its  lot.     Meanwhile  it  may  be  noted  that, 
despite  the  private  wrong  which  lay  at  the 
door   of  Mr.  Manners,  and  which   he  was 
happily  stirred  now  to  set  right,  despite  the 
fact   that  in  his  business  relations  he  had 
driven  hard  bargains,  his  public  career  was 
one   of  which   he  might  be  justly    proud. 
Hard  as  were  the  bargains  he  had  driven,  he 
:  had  not  ground  his  workmen  down  ;  if  they 
did  a  fair  day's  work  they  received  a  fair 
i  day's   wage;   he   had  made  no  attempt  to 
■  filch  them  of  their  just  due.     In  contrast 
with  many  a  hundred  employers  of  labour, 
'  who  grind  the  men  and  women  they  employ 
'  down  to  starvation  point,  Mr.  Manners  stood 
1  forth  a  shining  example.     As  for  his  private 
1  affairs,  they  were  his,  and  his  alone,  to  settle. 
!  Whatever  changes  for  the  better  may  come 
I  over  society  in  the  coming  years,  the  purely 
'  human  aspect  of  life  will  never  be  altered. 
;  There  will   always  be  private  wrongs  and 
;  private  injustices,  and  although  it  is  to  be 
\  hoped  that  the  general  inequalities  of  man- 
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kind   may  be  lessened,  the  frailties  of   our 
common  nature  will  ever  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Manners  strolled  slowly  through 
streets  and  narrow  ways  with  which  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  familiar,  and  he  derived 
a  sad  pleasure  in  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  the  aspects  of  life  which  characterized 
them.  He  noted  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place.  Here,  a  well-known  street  had 
disappeared ;  rows  of  private  dwellings  had 
been  turned  into  shops;  but  for  the  main 
part  things  were  as  they  used  to  be.  He 
searched  for  a  certain  house  in  which  he  had 
resided  as  a  boy,  and,  finding  it,  gazed  upon 
its  old  walls  as  he  would  have  gazed  upon 
the  face  of  an  old  friend  who  had  long  since 
passed  out  of  his  life.  He  recalled  himself 
as  he  had  been  in  the  past,  a  brisk,  stirring, 
hard-working  lad,  taking  pleasure  in  his 
work,  eager  to  get  along  in  the  world,  keen 
for  chances  of  promotion,  industriously  look- 
ing about  for  means  to  improve  himself. 
Between  that  time  and  the  present  was  a 
bridge  which  memory  recreated,  and  over 
that  bridge  he  walked  in  pensive  thought, 
animated  by  tenderer  feelings  than  he  had 
experienced  for  many,  many  years.  Once 
more  he  felt  an  interest  in  the  ways  and 
doings  of  his  fellow-men,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  long  been  living  a  dead 
life.  The  crust  of  selfishness  in  which  he 
had  been  as  it  were  entombed  was  melting 
away,  and  even  in  these  humble  thorough- 
fares the  sun  was  shining  more  brightly  for 
him.  Such  a  simple  thing  as  a  geranium 
blooming  in  a  pot  on  the  window-sill  of  his 
old  home  brought  an  unwonted  moisture  to 
his  eyes.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  conversed 
with  the  woman  who  opened  it,  ascertained 
her  position,  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say 
about  her  children,  wrote  down  their  names, 
and  left  behind  him  some  small  tokens  for 
them  from  one  who  once  was  as  they  were 
now. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me  again,"  he  said 
to  the  surprised  woman ;  and  as  he  left  her 
he  felt  new  channels  of  pleasure  and  sweet- 
ness were  opening  out  to  him.  He  was 
becoming  human. 

When  he  started  with  Mark  Inglefield 
from  his  home  in  the  west  of  the  city  he  had 
formed  no  plan  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
should  approach  Kingsley  and  Nansie,  but 
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after  some  time  spent  in  wandering  among 
the  thoroughfares  and  seeking  old  landmarks, 
he  resolved  not  to  present  himself  to  them 
until  evening.  It  would  be  a  more  favour- 
able hour  for  what  he  purposed  to  do.  Until 
then  he  could  profitably  employ  himself  in 
ascertaining  how  they  stood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  whether  Mr.  Parkinson's  re- 
port of  them  was  correct.  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  eating,  and  then  he  entered  a 
common  eating-house,  and  sat  down  to  a 
humble  meal.  It  was  strange  how  he  enjoyed 
it,  and  how  agreeable  he  felt  this  renewal  of 
old  associations.  "When  he  had  finished  he 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  made  some 
rough  calculations.  The  poverty  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  impressed  itself  upon  him, 
and  he  thought  how  much  good  the  expen- 
diture of  money  he  could  well  spare  would 
do  for  the  children  who  were  growing  into 
men  and  women.  He  remembered  the  want 
of  rational  enjoyment  he  had  experienced 
occasionally  in  his  boyhood.  He  had  not 
then  many  spare  hours,  but  there  had  come 
upon  him  at  odd  times  the  need  for  social 
relaxation.  There  was  only  one  way  to 
satisfy  this  need — the  public-houses — and 
that  way,  as  he  knew,  led  to  ruin.  From 
what  Mr.  Parkinson  had  told  him,  Nansie 
was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  ameliorate  and 
smooth  the  hard  lot  of  the  wretched  and 
poverty-stricken,  and,  poor  as  she  was,  had 
succeeded  in  shedding  light  upon  weary 
hearts.  If  in  her  position  she  could  do  so 
much,  how  vast  was  the  field  before  him  to 
do  more ! 

He  made  his  calculations,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find,  when  the  figures  were  before 
him,  that  he  was  richer  than  he  had  supposed 
himself  to  be.  In  former  days  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  calculations,  but  for  a 
long  while  past  he  had  not  troubled  himself 
about  them — a  proof  how  truly  valueless  his 
great  store  of  wealth  was  to  him,  and  how 
scanty  was  the  enjoyment  he  derived  from 
it.  Supposing  that  Mark  Inglefield  justified 
and  cleared  himself  in  this  affair  of  Mary 
Parkinson — of  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  transpired,  Mr.  Manners  was  not 
yet  completely  satisfied — half  of  his  fortune 
should  go  to  the  redeeming  of  his  promises 
to  that  person  in  respect  of  the  expectations 
held  out  to  him.  The  remaining  half  would 
be  ample  for  the  carrying  out  of  schemes  as 
yet  unformed,  in  the  execution  of  which,  if 
all  went  well,  Kingsley  and  Nansie  would 
assist  him. 

Issuing  from  the  eating-house  with  a  light 


step,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  inquiries 
respecting  his  son's  family.  What  he  heard 
made  him  even  more  humble  and  remorseful. 
Every  person  to  whom  he  spoke  had  aff'ec- 
tionate  words  for  them;  nothing  but  good 
was  spoken  of  them  ;  they  were  not  only 
respected  but  beloved. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  them 
than  I  can  tell  you,  sir,"  said  one  poor 
woman  to  whom  Nansie  had  been  kind,  "  go 
to  Dr.  Pereira." 

Eeceiving  Dr.  Pereira's  address,  Mr.  Man- 
ners wended  thither,  and  found  the  worthy 
doctor,  who  was  now  a  man  well  advanced 
in  years,  in  his  shop.  "With  Dr.  Pereira  he 
had  a  long  and  pregnant  interview.  In  con- 
fidence he  told  the  doctor  who  he  was,  and 
Dr.  Pereira's  heart  glowed  at  the  better 
prospect  which  seemed  to  present  itself  to 
friends  whom  he  honoured.  Forces  which 
had  long  lain  dormant  in  Mr.  Manners  came 
into  play ;  always  a  good  judge  of  character, 
he  recognised  that  he  was  conversing  with  a 
man  of  sterling  worth  and  honour. 

"I  have  been  informed,"  he  said,  "that 
you  are  a  doctor  of  great  skill.  You  would 
have  succeeded  in  more  flourishing  neigh- 
bourhoods than  this." 

"I  preferred  to  stay  here,"  said  Dr. 
Pereira.  "Elsewhere  I  should  not  have 
found  the  happiness  I  have  enjoyed  among 
these  poor  people." 

"  But  you  would  have  been  rich." 

"  It  would  rather  have  marred  my  life," 
was  the  simple  rejoinder.  "You  and  I  are 
on  equal  ground,  about  the  same  age,  I 
judge.  We  have  not  many  years  to  live. 
Of  what  use  presently  would  much  money 
be  to  you  and  me  ?  Men  and  women  grow 
into  false  ideas  ;  most  of  those  who  become 
rich  become  slaves.  Gold  is  their  master — 
a  frightful  tyrant,  destructive,  as  it  is  chiefly 
used,  of  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
But  then.  Christians  are  scarce." 

Mr.  Manners  hinted  at  his  unformed 
schemes,  and  Dr.  Pereira  was  greatly  in- 
terested. 

"  ^Yhat  the  poor  and  wretched  want,"  he 
said,  "  is  light,  first  for  the  body,  afterwards 
for  the  soul.  Not  the  light  of  gin-shops, 
which  are  poisonously  planted  by  the  wealthy 
at  every  convenient  corner.  Sweep  away 
the  rookeries ;  purify  the  gutters ;  commence 
at  the  right  end.  There  are  darksome  spaces 
roundabout  in  which  only  vice  and  crime 
can  grow ;  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain, 
defiling  and  polluting  body  and  soul.  There 
is  a  false,  convenient  theory,  that  you  can- 
not make  people  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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My  dear  sir,  you  can.  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness ;  that  is  a  wiser  saying ;  and 
governments  would  be  better  employed  in 
enforcing  this  than  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  acts  they  waste  their 
time  in  discussing." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  asked  Mr.  Manners, 
"by  your  remark,  commence  at  the  right 
end  f 

"  Commence  with  the  children,"  replied 
Dr.  Pereira,  "not  neglecting  meanwhile 
those  who  are  grown  up.  These  children 
presently  will  become  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  their  early  teaching  would  bear  fruit. 
It  is  impossible  to  train  anew  firmly-rooted 
trees,  but  they  can  be  gently  and  wisely 
treated.     With  saplings  it  is  different." 

They  remained  in  conversation  until 
evening  fell.  Mr.  Manners  had  received 
Kingsley's  address,  and  the  two  men  were 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  doctor's  shop 
when  an  elderly  man  and  a  young  girl 
passed.  In  the  elderly  man  Mr.  Manners 
recognised  Mr.  Loveday,  Nansie's  uncle,  who 
had  once  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  grand  man- 
sion. But  it  was  the  girl  who  chiefly  at- 
tracted him.  Her  sweet  face,  her  gentle 
bearing,  impressed  him,  but  more  than  all 
was  he  impressed  by  a  likeness  which  caused 
his  heart  to  beat  more  quickly.  It  was  a 
likeness  to  his  son. 

Dr.  Pereira  glanced  at  Mr.  Manners,  and 
called  the  girl,  who,  with  her  companion, 
paused  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

"  Is  your  mother  well  1 "  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  And  your  father  ?  " 

"Quite  well." 

"  How  is  business,  Mr.  Loveday  *? " 

"  So-so,"  said  the  old  book-man.  "  I  can't 
compete  very  well  with  the  youngsters. 
Their  brazen  voices  beat  me."  He  said  this 
quite  good-humouredly. 

"We  must  make  way  for  the  young,"  ob- 
served the  doctor. 

"Yes,  yes,  but  the  necessity  of  living  is 
upon  the  old  as  well." 

"  Are  you  going  home  now  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  answering  for  her 
uncle.  "We  have  been  to  see  the  new 
shop." 

"  \Vhose  ? " 

"  Timothy  Chance's."  She  laughed  kindly 
as  she  spoke  the  name. 

"  See,"  said  Mr.  Loveday,  opening  a  small 
parcel  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  we  have  been 
making  a  purchase  there." 

What  he    disclosed   to   view  was  half   a 


cooked  fowl.  Dr.  Pereira  appeared  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  this  simple  food. 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it  ?  " 

"  One  and  four." 

"  That  is  cheap.     A  fat  fowl,  too." 

"  Yes.  The  shop  is  crowded ;  people  are 
buying  like  wildfire.  Timothy  will  make  a 
fortune." 

"He  has  pretty  well  made  one  already. 
Sharp  fellow,  Timothy  Chance,  and  a  worthy 
fellow,  too." 

The  girl  nodded,  and  Mr.  Loveday  ob- 
served, "  He  is  just  the  same  as  ever.  Not  a 
bit  altered.  Never  forgets  old  friends,  and 
never  will  forget  them.  That  come-by- 
chance  waif  is  of  the  right  mettle.  He  is 
with  Nansie  now.  We  are  going  to  see  him. 
Come  along,  Hester." 

"  Can  you  guess  who  that  young  lady  is  ?" 
asked  Dr.  Pereira  of  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  guess.     Tell  me." 

"  Your  grandchild.  Have  you  never  seen 
her  before  ?" 

"Never." 

"If  I  had  a  daughter,"  said  Dr.  Pereira, 
"  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  blessing  if  she 
were  like  Hester  Manners.  She  has  all  the 
virtues  of  her  mother,  all  the  simplicity  and 
nobility  which  distinguish  her  father.  She 
has  been  trained  in  the  right  school.  I  re- 
gard it  as  an  honour  that  I  am  privileged  to 
call  myself  her  friend.  Do  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  3^our  son's  poor  dwelling  ?" 

"  I  would  prefer  to  see  him  alone.  This 
friend  whom  my  grandchild  spoke  of  is  there ; 
I  will  wait  awhile." 

"  It  will  be  best  perhaps.  My  house  is  at 
your  service.  If  it  accords  with  your  desire 
you  can  remain  here,  and  I  wiU  bring  your 
son  to  you." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "and 
accept  your  kind  offer." 

His  heart  was  stirred  by  hopes  and  fears. 
It  went  out  to  the  sweet  girl  he  had  seen 
for  the  first  time  ;  she  was  of  his  blood ;  but 
had  he  any  claim  to  her  affection^  How 
would  her  parents  receive  him — her  parents, 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the  strongest 
links  of  love,  and  whom  he  had  treated  so 
harshly  and  unjustly  1  There  was  a  time 
when  he  thought  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  forgive  the  son  who  had  disappointed 
his  worldly  hopes ;  but  now  it  was  he  him- 
self who  needed  forgiveness.  The  happiness 
of  his  brief  future  depended  upon  the  son  he 
had  wronged;  if  Kingsley  and  Nansie  re- 
jected him,  the  anguish  of  a  lonely,  loveless 
life  would  attend  him  to  his  last  hour. 

"  I  should  advise,"  said  Dr.  Pereira,  "  that 
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you  wait  awhile  before  the  interview  takes 
place.  Timothy  Chance  and  your  son's  family 
are  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  it  will 
be  an  act  of  delicacy  not  to  immediately  in- 
trude upon  them." 

"An  act  of  delicacy  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Man- 
ners, looking  at  Dr.  Pereira  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 
Timothy  Chance  has  a  tender  feeling  for  your 
grandchild.  Whether  it  is  reciprocated  or 
not  I  cannot  say.  There  is  a  disparity  in 
their  ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  but 
that  should  be  no  obstacle.  I  hold  that  in 
married  life  the  man  should  be  some  years 
older  than  the  woman." 

"  You  have  hinted  that  this  Timothy  Chance 
is  well  to  do." 

"He  is  more  than  that.  He  is  on  the 
high  road  to  a  fortune.  I  am  curious  to  see 
the  shop  he  has  opened.  "Will  you  come  ? 
We  have  time.  On  the  road  I  will  relate  to 
you  Timothy  Chance's  story.  It  is  in  its 
way  remarkable." 

They  started  out  together,  and,  with  a 
heart  gloomed  by  the  intrusion  of  this  friend 
of  his  son's  family,  Mr.  Manners  listened 
to  the  doctor's  narrative.  In  Kingsley's 
eyes  money  had  never  been  deemed  of  im- 
portance; Kingsley  had  never  stooped  or 
cringed  before  that  universal  idol.  How 
much  less  was  he  likely  to  do  so  now  that  he 
had  by  his  side  a  friend  who  could  lift  him 
from  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  the  hard 
father  had  condemned  him?  Not  purse- 
strings,  but  heart-strings,  would  decide  the 
issue  of  his  heart's  desire. 

Up  to  the  point  with  which  we  are  fami- 
Har  there  is  no  need  to  set  down  here  what 
Dr.  Pereira  imparted  to  his  companion.  We 
will  take  up  the  thread  from  the  time  of 
Timothy  Chance's  last  appearance  upon  the 
scene. 

"  Timothy  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
opportunities,"  said  the  doctor.  "  From  the 
small  beginnings  which  I  have  recounted  he 
has  risen  by  slow  and  sure  steps  to  be,  I 
should  say,  the  largest  poultry  breeder  in 
tlie  kingdom.  He  has  farms  in  half-a-dozen 
<lifFerent  places,  and  it  is  necessary,  of  course, 
that  at  stated  intervals  he  should  get  rid  of 
old  stock  to  make  room  for  new.  His  con- 
tracts are  really  important  ones,  and  he  turns 
over  a  large  amount  of  money  during  the 
year.  Lately  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which 
he  is  now  turning  to  practical  account.  In- 
stead of  selling  his  old  stock  to  hotels  and 
shopkeepers  he  believes  it  will  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  speculate  in  it  himself.     As  a  trial 


he  has  opened  a  shop  in  the  neighbourhood 
here  which  I  regard  as  a  boon  to  the  people. 
He  will  send  so  many  fowls  there  every  day, 
and  they  will  be  cooked  and  disposed  of  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy.  I  think  his 
idea  was  inspired  by  something  of  a  similar 
nature  which  he  saw  in  France.  You  can 
purchase  a  whole  roasted  fowl,  a  half,  a 
wing  and  breast,  or  a  leg.  The  prices  are 
very  moderate,  the  poultry  is  of  good  quality, 
the  cooking  is  sure  to  be  excellent,  for 
Timothy  is  perfect  in  all  his  arrangements. 
Here  we  are  at  his  trial  shop." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  notable  establishment, 
and,  as  Hester  had  said,  was  crowded  with 
customers.  The  predominating  and  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  shop  were  light  and  cleanli- 
ness. At  the  rear  of  the  shop  were  the  stoves 
at  which  the  fowls  were  roasted,  and  these 
were  cut  up,  or  arranged  whole,  upon  marble 
slabs.  The  attendants  were  all  females,  and 
wore  light  print  dresses  and  spotlessly  clean 
white  aprons  and  caps ;  order  and  system 
reigned,  and  the  money  was  rolling  in.  It 
was  an  animated  scene,  made  the  more  agree- 
able by  the  pleasant  faces  and  the  civility 
which  distinguished  those  who  were  attend- 
ing to  the  customers. 

"  It  will  do,"  said  Dr.  Pereira  in  a  tone  of 
approval.  "  Before  the  year  is  out,  Timothy 
will  have  a  score  of  such  shops  in  poor  loca- 
lities. He  is  made  of  the  right  stuff;  his 
future  is  assured.  Let  us  return  now,  and  I 
will  bring  your  son  to  you." 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

Mr.  Manners  sat  alone  in  Dr.  Pereira's 
living  room,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son. 
The  last  twenty-four  hours  had  been  the  most 
pregnant  in  his  life ;  in  a  few  minutes  his 
fate  would  be  decided  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he 
would  know  whether  the  years  that  remained 
to  him  would  be  brightened  by  love  or  made 
desolate  by  loneliness — loneliness  in  which 
reigned  a  terror  and  despair  which  he  had 
never  yet  experienced.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  a  law  unto  himself ;  hitherto  he  had 
borne  the  fate  he  had  courted  with  a  stern, 
implacable  spirit,  bearing  with  bitter  resolve 
the  burden  he  had  inflicted  upon  himself. 
There  had  been  no  resignation  in  his  soul  to 
soften  his  suffering,  and  he  had  not  sought 
the  consolation  which  charity  or  religion 
would  have  shed  upon  him.  His  heart  had 
been  as  a  sealed  box  into  which  no  ray  of 
light  had  entered  ;  all  was  dark  and  desolate. 
He  would  soon  learn  whether  this  would 
continue  to  be  his  fate.  Some  savage  com- 
fort had  come  to  him  in  the  past  from  the 
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belief  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  Kingsley 
in  the  wrong,  but  this  would  be  denied  to 
him  now.  The  thought  had  occasionally 
intruded  itself  that  Kingsley  would  come  to 
him  as  a  suppliant,  begging  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness;  but  the  positions  were  reversed; 
it  was  he,  not  his  son,  who  was  the  sup- 
pliant ;  it  was  he,  not  his  son,  who  pleaded 
for  forgiveness. 

Each  moment  seemed  prolonged.  "  He 
refuses  to  come,"  thought  the  repentant  man. 
*'  I  am  to  my  only  child  as  one  who  is  dead. 
It  is  a  just  punishment."  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  his  character  that  he  should  recog- 
nise the  justice  of  the  position  in  which  he 
stood. 

When  he  heard  footsteps  in  Dr.  Pereira's 
shop,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked  towards 
the  door  as  a  criminal  might,  awaiting  his 
sentence.  The  door  opened,  and  Kingsley 
entered. 

His  face  was  radiant ;  a  tender  light  shone 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Why,  father  ! "  cried  Kingsley,  and 
opened  his  arms. 

"  Thank  God  !  " 

He  did  not  speak  the  words  aloud ;  they 
were  spoken  by  his  grateful  heart  as  he 
pressed  his  son  to  his  breast.  Then  he 
gently  released  himself,  and  gazed  with  tear- 
ful eyes  upon  the  son  he  had  turned  from 
his  home. 

Kingsley  was  much  altered.  His  hair  was 
grayer  than  that  of  his  father ;  his  face  was 
worn  and  thin;  but  the  tender  whimsical 
spirit  of  old  dwelt  in  his  eyes. 

At  the  present  moment  it  was  only  the 
sympathetic  chords  in  his  nature  which  found 
expression. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come,  father,"  said 
Kingsley,  and  at  the  tender  utterance  of  the 
word  Mr.  Manners's  heart  was  stirred  by  a 
new-born  joy;  "I  always  said  you  would 
come  to  us  one  day.  Nansie  never  wavered 
in  her  hope  that  we  should  see  you.  '  The 
time  will  be  sure  to  arrive,'  she  often  said 
to  me,  '  when  we  shall  be  re-united ;  and 
when  your  dear  father  comes  to  us,  we  have 
a  home  for  him.'  Yes,  father,  our  home  is 
yours.  A  poor  one,  but  you  will  not  mind 
that.  It  needs  but  little  for  happiness,  and 
we  have  been  happy,  very  happy." 

"  Oh,  Kingsley,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  can 
you,  can  your  good  wife,  forgive  me  ! " 

"  Forgive  you,  father  ! "  exclaimed  Kings- 
ley,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  For  what  ?  You 
have  done  nothing  but  what  you  thought 
was  right.  Indeed,  the  fault  has  been  on  our 
side,  for  not  coming  to  you.     It  was   our 


duty,  and  we  neglected  it.  Father,  I  do  not 
think  you  know  Nansie  as  well  as  I  should 
wish." 

" I  do  not,"  said  the  humbled  man.  "Oh, 
Kingsley,  that  I  should  ever  have  shut  you 
from  my  heart ! " 

"I  declare,"  said  Kingsley,  putting  his 
hand  fondly  on  his  father's  shoulder,  "if 
any  one  but  you  said  as  much,  I  should  feel 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  him.  Shut  me  from 
your  heart !  I  am  sure  you  have  never 
done  that.  I  am  sure  you  have  thought  of 
us  with  tenderness,  as  we  have  thought  of 
you.  Yes,  father,  in  our  prayers  you  have 
always  been  remembered.  And  we  were  con- 
tent to  wait  your  will,  which  was  ever  wise 
and  strong.  Not  like  mine — but  that  is  my 
loss.  A  man  cannot  help  being  what  he  is, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  wanting  in 
strength."  He  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  half  sadly,  half  humorously. 
"  But  I  am  truly  thankful  that  I  have  had 
by  my  side  a  helpmate  who  has  strewn  my 
life  with  flowers.  Dear  Nansie !  Ever 
patient,  ever  hopeful,  with  her  steadfast  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  light  which  you  have  brought 
to  us  now.  Then,  there  is  our  dear 
daughter,  your  grandchild,  father — ah,  what 
a  blessing  she  is  to  us!  You  wiU  love 
Hester.  Beautiful  as  her  mother  was — and 
is,  father — with  a  nature  as  sweet  and  gentle, 
and  as  trustful,  and  confiding,  and  pure." 

A  sudden  weakness  overcame  him  here, 
and  with  a  little  pitiful  motion  of  his  arms,  he 
sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Kingsley !  "  cried  Mr.  Manners,  alarmed. 
"  Kingsley — my  dear  son  ! " 

"It  is  nothing,  father,"  said  Kingsley, 
looking  up,  and  pressing  his  father's  hand 
to  his  lips.  "  The  shock  of  happiness  is  so 
great !  I  scarcely  expected  it  to-night.  I 
was  thinking  of  Nansie.  She  will  be  so 
grateful — so  grateful !  " 

"  Does  she  not  know  1 " 

"She  knows  nothing  of  this  sweet  joy. 
Nor  did  I  when  Dr.  Pereira  called  me  from 
the  room.  I  am  glad  he  told  me  as  we  came 
along.  You  will  remain  with  us  a  little 
while  r' 

"  We  will  never  part  again,  Kingsley,  if 
you  and  Nansie  and  Hester  will  have  me." 

"If  we  will  have  you !  Why,  father, 
how  can  you  say  that  ?  Nansie  will  be 
overjoyed,  and  Hester  will  go  wild  with 
delight  and  happiness.  How  often  has  the 
dear  child  asked,  '  When  am  I  going  to  see 
I  grandfather  1 '  Well,  now  her  desire  will 
be  gratified.  She  will  see  you,  and  will  love 
and  honour  you,  as  we  have  always  done, 
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as  we  always  shall  do.  Hush  !  Is  not  that 
Nansie's  voice  I  hear "? " 
.  It  was,  indeed,  Nansie,  who  was  speaking 
softly  to  Dr.  Pereira  in  the  shop  without. 
Anxious  about  Kingsley,  she  had  slipped 
on  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  had  followed 
him.  In  a  few  hurried  words  the  good 
doctor  had  told  her  all,  and  she  was  now 
standing  in  trembling  hope  to  learn  the  best 
or  worst. 

"Kingsley,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "if  it  is 
your  wife  outside,  go  to  her,  and  ask  her  if 
she  will  see  me.     Let  her  come  in  alone." 

"As  you  wish,  father.  I  will  remain  with 
Dr.  Pereira  while  you  speak  to  her." 

With  a  fond  look  at  his  father  he  left  the 
room,  and  a  moment  afterwards  Nansie  and 
Mr.  Manners  stood  face  to  face.  Tearfully 
and  wistfully  she  stood  before  him.  Better 
than  Kingsley  did  she  recognise  what  this 
meeting  might  mean  to  her  and  her  beloved 
ones.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  joy  she  bent  her  head  over 
it. 

Had  any  barrier  remained  standing  in  the 
proud  man's  heart,  this  simple  action  would 
have  effectually  destroyed  it.  He  could 
more  easily  have  borne  reproachful  words, 
and  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  his  due, 
but  this  sweet  and  grateful  recognition  of  a 
too  tardy  justice  almost  broke  him  down. 
He  turned  his  head  humbly  aside,  and  said, 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Nansie — my  daugh- 
ter ?" 

"Father!"  she  cried,  and  fell  sobbing  in 
his  arms. 

It  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten.  In 
his  heart  of  hearts  Mr.  Manners  breathed  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  that  the  flower  of  re- 
pentance had  blossomed  for  the  living,  and 
not  for  the  dead.  Often  it  blossoms  too 
late,  and  then  it  is  a  fateful  flower,  and 
leaves  a  curse,  and  not  a  blessing  behind  it. 

But  this  night  was  not  only  to  bear  the 
sweet  fruit  of  goodness  and  self-denial ;  it 
was  to  bring  forth  a  fitting  punishment  of  a 
life  of  cunning  and  duplicity. 

Linked  close  together,  Mr.  Manners  and 
his  children  walked  to  Kingsley 's  humble 
rooms,  and  there  the  old  man  received  his 
grandchild's  kiss.  Instinctively  he  was  made 
to  feel  that,  through  all  this  long  and  bitter 
separation,  no  word  of  complaining  had  ever 
reached  Hester's  ears.  All  the  brighter  in 
his  eyes  shone  the  characters  of  Kingsley  and 
Nansie,  and  readily  did  he  acknowledge  that 
never  was  nobility  more  truly  shown.  The 
little  room  in  which  they  sat  was  a  garden  of 
love. 


Nor  was  the  old  book-man  forgotten.  He 
and  Mr.  Manners,  in  one  firm  hand-clasp, 
forged  a  link  which  even  the  grave  would 
not  sever. 

Timothy  Chance  was  not  with  them  ;  he 
had  other  business  to  see  to.  What  that 
business  was,  and  to  what  it  led,  will  now  be 
told. 

CHAPTER  XL VI. 

The  clock  struck  nine  when  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  Hester  rose  and  opened 
it,  and  Dr.  Pereira  appeared.  He  looked 
round  upon  the  happy  group  and  smiled, 
but  when  the  smile  faded  they  observed  an 
unwonted  gravity  in  his  face. 

"What  has  happened  f  asked  Nansie 
solicitously.  Her  sympathetic  nature  was 
ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  signs  of  trouble  in 
her  friends. 

"  Hester,"  said  Dr.  Pereira,  "  leave  us  for 
a  moment  or  two.  I  wish  to  speak  to  your 
parents  alone." 

The  girl  retired  to  the  inner  room,  and 
shut  herself  in. 

"It  is  best  to  keep  it  from  her  ears,"  said 
Dr.  Pereira;  he  addressed  Mr.  Manners. 
"  You  are  as  much  concerned  as  any  here  in 
the  news  I  have  to  impart.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent when  you  and  a  friend  came  to  the 
neighbourhood  this  morning  to  see  Mr. 
Parkinson,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
are  interested  in  the  misfortune  which  has 
fallen  upon  him." 

"I  am  most  deeply  interested  in  it,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Manners,  "  and  have  pledged  my- 
self to  sift  the  unhappy  matter  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  unfortunately  the  poor  girl  has 
disappeared." 

"  The  truth  may  be  made  clear  this  very 
night,"  said  Dr.  Pereira.  "  Strange  news 
has  strangely  reached  me.  May  I  ask  if  this 
is  the  portrait  of  the  friend  who  accom- 
panied you  ? " 

He  handed  to  Mr.  Manners  the  portrait  of 
Mark  Inglefield  which  Mr.  Parkinson  had 
shown  to  him  and  Mr.  Hollingworth  on  the 
previous  night,  when  he  came  to  seek  re- 
dress. 

"  Yes,  it  is  he,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"I  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Parkinson,"  said 
Dr.  Pereira,  "and  promised  that  I  would 
return  it." 

"But  your  reason,"  asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"If  you  will  come  with  me,"  replied  Dr. 
Pereira,  "  all  shall  be  explained.  No,  not 
you,  or  you " — Kingsley  and  Nansie  had 
both  risen,  in  token  of  their  willingness  to 
assist  him.    "  Leave  the  matter  in  our  hands. 
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I  am  at  present,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Manners,  "somewhat  in  the  dark,  and  per- 
haps I  have  small  right  to  inquire  into  your 
motives.  What  chiefly  concerns  me,  as  tak- 
ing what  I  may  call  a  vital  interest  in  the 
poor  people  among  whom  I  have  passed  my 
life,  is  that  a  worthy  man  has  been  foully 
wronged,  and  a  weak-minded  girl  beguiled 
by  the  arts  of  a  scoundrel.  To  right  this 
wrong  I  am  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
if  only  in  the  cause  of  justice." 

While  he  spoke,  Mr.  Manners,  without 
thinking,  had  laid  the  portrait  of  Mark  In- 
glefield  on  the  table,  and  Kingsley,  looking 
down,  recognised  it.  A  sudden  paleness 
came  on  his  face,  and  Nansie,  following  the 
direction  of  his  eyes,  also  looked  at  the  por- 
trait and  recognised  it.  For  a  moment  or 
two  no  one  spoke,  and  then  Kingsley  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  Xansie,  and  she  left 
the  room  in  silence. 

"Before  you  go  with  Dr.  Pereira,"  said 
Kingsley  to  his  father,  "  there  is  something 
that  must  be  said.  It  refers  to  this  man,  in 
whose  company  I  now  learn  you  came  here 
this  morning." 

"  Speak,  Kingsley,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  his  son ;  but  Kingsley 
did  not  attempt  to  take  it.  "  Do  you  doubt 
me,  Kingsley  1 " 

"No,  father,"  said  Kingsley,  with  a  cer- 
tain decision  in  his  voice  and  manner  which 
surprised  his  listeners,  "  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
I  never  have,  and  I  never  shall.  Most 
earnestly  do.  I  hope  that  we  shall  never  be 
separated  again." 

"We  never  shall,  Kingsley,"  said  Mr. 
Manners,  "if  it  rests  with  me.  You  have 
no  reason  to  trust  my  word " 

"I  have  every  reason,"  interrupted  Kings- 
ley  impetuously.  "  You  have  never  swerved 
from  it ;  you  have  been  always  just.  It  is 
not" — and  now  there  was  a  heightened 
colour  in  his  face  as  he  pointed  to  the  por- 
trait—  "because  this  man  was  my  enemy 
that  I  regard  him  with  horror,  but  because 
I  have  grounds  for  suspicion  that  he  sought 
to  defame  the  dearest,  purest  woman  that 
ever  drew  the  breath  of  heaven.  For  me, 
he  may  pass  by  unscathed,  though  I  would 
never  defile  myself  by  touching  his  hand; 
but  for  another  whom  I  love  and  honour  as 
I  would  an  angel  upon  earth,  I  would  drag 
his  foul  lie  to  light,  and  throw  it  in  his  teeth. 
I  have  erred,  but  never  in  my  life  have  I 
done  conscious  wrong.  What  there  is  best 
in  me,  father,  I  draw  from  you."  Mr.  Man- 
ners sighed  and  turned  his  head.  "You 
never   deceived   man   or   woman,    and   you 


transmitted  to  me  an  inheritance  of  right- 
doing  which  has  been  more  precious  to  me 
than  gold.  Answer  me  candidly,  father. 
Did  not  this  man  traduce  my  wife  ? " 

"He  did — and  heaven  forgive  me,  I  be- 
lieved him." 

"And  now?" 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  stretching 
forth  his  hands,  "  there  is  no  penance  I  would 
deem  too  great  to  repair  the  injustice  I  have 
committed.  The  man  who  traduced  you  and 
your  honoured  wife  is  no  longer  my  friend. 
Without  you,  my  son,  and  Nansie,  and 
Hester,  I  should  be  alone  in  the  world." 

This  appeal  was  sufiicient  for  Kingsley, 
whose  manner  instantly  softened.  He  passed 
his  arm  affectionately  round  his  father's 
shoulder. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "why  should  we  be 
troubled  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
men  living  who  find  pleasure  in  base  actions  ? 
Let  us  pity  even  while  we  condemn  them." 

But  there  was  no  pity  in  Mr.  Manners's 
heart  towards  Mark  Inglefield.  His  suspi- 
cions were  revived  by  what  Dr.  Pereira  had 
said,  and  the  true  nature  of  the  man  seemed 
to  be  revealed  to  him. 

"You  will  retiu-n  to-night,  father  ?  "  said 
Kingsley. 

Mr.  Manners  looked  at  Dr.  Pereira. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  doctor.  "  It  will 
depend  upon  what  you  resolve  to  do." 

"  Can  I  find  a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood?" 
asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  can  offer  you  one,"  replied  Dr.  Pereira. 

"Early  or  late,"  said  Mr.  Manners  to 
Kingsley,  "  I  will  return  to-night." 

"  We  will  wait  up  for  you,"  said  Kingsley. 

Then  Mr.  Manners  called  Nansie  and 
Hester,  and,  kissing  them  with  much  affec- 
tion, departed  with  Dr.  Pereira. 

As  they  walked  to  the  shop  Mr.  Manners, 
without  reserve,  imparted  to  Dr.  Pereira  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  him  and 
Mark  Inglefield.  The  confidence  was  a  great 
relief  to  him.  Hitherto  he  had  taken  pride 
in  keeping  his  private  affairs  close  shut  in 
his  heart,  and  now  that  the  flood-gates  were 
open,  a  strange  feeling  of  satisfaction  stole 
over  him.     Truly  he  was  no  longer  alone. 

Dr.  Pereira  did  not  interrupt  him  with 
questions,  and  when  Mr.  Manners  ceased 
speaking  he  said,  "  I  will  not  assist  you  to 
prejudge  the  case.  You  shall  hear  from 
Timothy  Chance's  own  lips  the  story  he  re- 
lated to  me." 

"It  is  he,  then,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "who 
has  stirred  up  this  matter  afresh  1 " 

"  Timothy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  one  of  us. 
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He  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  these 
streets,  and  he  is  acquainted  with  nearly 
every  person  round  about.  He  knew  Mary 
Parkinson  as  a  child,  and,  sharp  business  man 
as  he  is,  he  is  keen  in  matters  of  justice." 

"Does  he  know  anything  of  my  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Inglefield  ?  " 

"  No ;  nor  does  he  know  that  Kingsley  is 
your  son.  It  will  be  strange  news  to  him, 
and  he  will  rejoice  in  the  good  fortune  of  the 
dearest  friends  he  has.  I  bade  him  await  my 
return  in  my  shop." 

Mr.  Manners  was  scarcely  prepared  to  see 
in  Timothy  Chance  a  man  who  won  his  re- 
gard the  moment  he  set  eyes  upon  him. 
Timothy  had  grown  into  something  more 
than  a  respectable  man ;  his  appearance  was 
remarkable.  He  was  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned, and  there  were  a  sincerity  and 
straightforwardness  in  his  manner  which 
could  not  fail  to  favourably  impress  stran- 
gers with  whom  he  came  into  contact  for  the 
first  time.  Being  introduced,  he  and  Mr. 
Manners  shook  hands  with  cordiality.  "  Here 
is  a  man,"  thought  Mr.  Manners,  "who,  like 
myself,  has  carved  his  way  upwards."  That 
fact  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  insure  respect. 

"Mr.  Chance,"  said  Dr.  Pereira — he  usu- 
ally called  him  by  the  old  name  Timothy, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  considered  it  would 
add  weight  to  Timothy's  character  to  address 
him  by  a  more  ceremonious  title — "relate to 
Mr.  Manners  what  you  have  told  me  of 
Mary  Parkinson.  It  may  lead  to  a  result 
you  little  dream  of." 

"Will  it  lead  to  justice?"  asked  Ti- 
mothy. 

"  It  shall,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

These  two  practical  men  immediately 
understood  each  other. 

"  It  saddens  me,"  said  Timothy,  addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  Mr.  Manners,  "to  see 
those  I  have  known  from  childhood  on  the 
wrong  path.  Generally  these  things  come 
home  to  one,  but  they  appeal  to  us  more 
closely  when  there  is  a  personal  connection. 
The  lot  of  the  poor  is  hard  enough,  without 
those  who  should  know  better  making  it 
harder.  I  do  not  speak  as  a  class  man,  but 
as  a  man  who  is  desirous  to  mend  social 
grievances.  Perhaps  by-and-by  I  may  be 
able  to  do  something  in  a  public  way." 

"  Mr.  Chance  is  ambitious,"  observed  Dr. 
Pereira. 

"  Not  for  myself,  nor  from  vanity,  am  I 
so.  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  my  parents, 
for  I  never  saw  their  faces.  I  have  lifted 
myself  out  of  the  evil  they  might  have 
brought  upon  me.     These  things  lie  deep. 


sir,  deeper  than  most  people  consider.  But 
that  is  not  to  the  point.  This  is  what  I 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  Mary  Parkinson. 
I  have  a  poultry  farm  in  Gravesend,  and  I 
attend  to  my  business.  I  am  up  early  and 
late.  It  happened  last  night  that  I  had 
much  to  look  after,  and  my  affairs  kept  me 
up  till  the  small  hours  of  this  morning. 
Within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  farm  is  a 
public-house.  The  Three  Tuns.  At  four 
o'clock  this  morning  I  walked  from  my  office 
into  the  fresh  air,  before  retiring  to  rest.  I 
do  this  often ;  it  freshens  me  up.  When  I 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  The  Three  Tuns 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  cab  which 
had  just  driven  up  to  the  door.  It  was  an 
unusual  hour  for  such  a  thing  to  occur.  A 
man  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  after  some  delay  it  was  opened. 
Exchanging  some  words  with  the  person  whO' 
answered  his  summons,  he  returned  to  the 
cab,  and  assisted  a  woman  to  alight.  I  did 
I  not  catch  sight  of  her  face,  but  I  saw  the 
\  man's ;  it  was  strange  to  me.  The  womait 
[  appeared  to  be  in  great  agitation,  and  it 
I  seemed  to  me  that  she  had  been  crying. 
i  Presently  they  entered  the  public-house,  the 
door  of  which  was  closed  upon  them.  I  got. 
into  conversation  with  the  driver  of  the  cab^ 
and  learnt  that  he  had  had  a  long  drive  from 
the  east  end  of  London,  quite  close  to  this  spot. 
He  was  to  drive  the  gentleman  back  to  London^ 
he  said,  and  soon  the  gentleman  came  out^ 
entered  the  cab,  and  was  driven  away.  I 
don't  know  why  this  simple  adventure  should 
have  made  an  impression  upon  me,  but  it 
did.  However,  I  had  other  things  to  think 
of,  and  I  went  to  bed.  I  was  up  early,  and 
in  London  here,  to  see  to  the  new  shop  I 
have  opened.  I  was  due  in  Gravesend  again 
this  afternoon — I  am  a  busy  man,  you  see,, 
sir — and  it  happened  that  when  I  arrived 
there  I  saw  another  cab  stop  at  The  Three 
Tuns.  But  though  it  was  another  cab,  it 
was  the  same  man  who  got  out  of  it,  and  I 
saw  his  face  very  clearly.  It  was  not  the 
same  woman,  though,  that  jumped  out,  and 
her  I  knew  well.  It  was  a  poor  foolish  girl, 
almost  a  child  in  years,  but  a  woman  in  sin,, 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Blooming  Bess. 
Both  the  man  and  the  girl  went  into  The 
Three  Tuns.  My  curiosity  was  aroused ; 
my  suspicions  also.  I  did  not  like  the  face 
of  the  man ;  it  was  cold,  heartless,  cunning. 
He  had  cast  looks  about  him  in  which  I 
seemed  to  discern  evil;  he  came  from  a 
quarter,  or  at  least  his  companions  did,  with 
which  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  We 
don't  live  in  the  world  without  learning,  and 
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I  have  learnt  something  of  the  ways  of  scoun- 
drels. If  chance  had  put  it  into  my  power 
to  unmask  one,  and  I  had  a  strange  idea 
that  it  might  he  really  so,  I  resolved  not  to 
throw  it  away.  I  hung  about  the  place  for 
some  time,  and  at  length  bribed  a  servant  to 
tell  Blooming  Bess  secretly  that  a  friend 
wished  to  speak  to  her  in  private.  Out  she 
came  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  had  talk  with 
her,  and  learnt  that  the  woman  who  had  been 
brought  to  The  Three  Tuns  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  was  no  other  than  Mary 
Parkinson.  Blooming  Bess  is  a  careless, 
reckless  soul,  the  sort  of  girl  who  might 
have  grown  into  an  honest,  respectable 
woman  if  she  had  had  fair  chances.  She 
hadn't,  and  that  is  why  she  is  what  she  is. 
I  don't  say  it  as  a  boast  that  I  have  helped 
her  out  of  hunger  sometimes,  and  I  know 
she  is  grateful  to  me.  This  afternoon  I 
promised  her  something  which  I  shall  fulfil ; 
she  shall  have  the  chance  that  has  never  yet 
been  put  in  her  way  of  becoming  a  decent 
member  of  society.  And  upon  the  strength 
of  that  promise  she  told  me  all  I  wished  to 
know.  It  seems  that  the  man,  whose  name 
she  had  obtained,  had  come  in  the  dead  of 
night  to  the  street  in  which  Mr.  Parkinson 
lived.  He  did  not  know  the  house,  and  I 
he  bribed  Blooming  Bess  to  point  it  out  to  ; 
him.  When  he  thought  he  had  got  rid  of  i 
her  he  threw  a  letter  up  to  Mary  Parkinson,  I 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  awaking,  and  she  \ 
came  down  to  him.  They  went  away  to- 
gether and  Blooming  Bess  saw  them  drive  | 
off  in  a  cab.  She  had  kept  watch  upon  his 
movements.  This  morning  the  scoundrel 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  himself  from  some  kind  of  sus- 
picion which  had  attached  itself  to  him  in 
relation  to  Mary  Parkinson.  He  came  with 
a  friend." 

"  With  me,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  guessed  as  much.  The  scoundrel  pro- 
fessed absolute  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Mary  Parkinson,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
what  happened  to  me  last  night  might  even 
now  have  been  regarded  as  an  innocent  man. 
I  will  not  lengthen  the  story.  Blooming 
Bess  expressed  her  opinion  of  the  man  in 
terms  which  he  would  not  have  regarded 
flattering.  '  He's  promised  me  I  don't  know 
what,'  she  said,  'to  keep  his  secret;  but  I  know 
the  sort  of  man  he  is.  When  he's  got  all  out 
of  me  he  can,  he'll  throw  me  away  like  an  old 
glove— as  he'll  throw  away  Mary.  The  fool 
believes  in  him  even  now  ! '  Then  she  told 
me  that  he  had  tried  to  disguise  himself  in 
the   night   by  putting   on   another   suit   of 


clothes — I  had  observed  that   myself — and 

:  that,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  his  villainy 

would  have  been  exposed  this  morning  when 

he  came  here  with  you.    These  are  the  main 

lines  of  the  story,  and  I  determined  to  bring 

the  scoundrel   to  book.      I   gathered   from 

Blooming  Bess  that  the  three  of  them  were 

to  remain  at  The  Three  Tuns  to-night,  and 

;  were  all  to  go  away  together  to  some  place 

,  or  other,  but  where  she  did  not  know.     He 

refused   to  tell  her  when   she   asked   him. 

However,   my   intention  was   to   take   Mr. 

I  Parkinson   to   The    Three    Tuns    to-night, 

and  see  what  could  be  done.   But  I  have  not 

spoken  to  him  yet  of  my  plan.     Dr.  Pereira, 

to  whom  I  have  told  the  whole  of  the  story, 

has  persuaded  me  to  be  guided  by  him  in 

the  affair ;  he  has  a  wise  head  and  a  kind 

heart,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  do  what 

is  right.     The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 

to  Mr.  Parkinson,  and  obtain  a  portrait  of 

the   scoundrel   who   has   brought   Mary   to 

shame;    this  I  recognised  as  the  man  who 

brought  Mary  Parkinson  and  Blooming  Bess 

to  The  Three  Tuns.     Then  he  desired  me 

to  wait   here   until   he  returned.      He  has 

returned,  with  you,  sir.     That  is  all  I  have 

to  say  for  the  present." 

I      "I  need  no  further  assurance,"  said  Mr. 

\  Manners,  "  but  you  may  as  weU  mention  the 

i  name  which  that  girl  Bess  gave  you." 

I      "Mr.    Mark    Inglefield,"    said    Timothy 

Chance. 

"  It  is  enough.  You  have  rendered  me  a 
great  service,  for  which  I  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful.  I  will  go  to  this  man 
myself  to-night,  and  he  shall  learn  from  my 
lips  that  his  knavery  and  villainy  has  been 
brought  to  light.  I  hold  a  power  over  him 
which  I  can  serviceably  use." 

"Your  plan  is  a  good  one,"  said  Dr.  Pereira. 
"  It  would  never  do  to  take  Mr.  Parkinson 
to  his  daughter.  There  would  be  mischief 
done.  He  has  been  heard  to  say,  a  dozen 
times  to-day,  '  If  I  meet  the  villain  who  has 
ruined  my  daughter,  and  if  he  will  not  make 
an  honest  woman  of  her,  I  will  hang  for  him.' 
You  will  not  go  alone  1 " 

Mr.  Manners  looked  at  Timothy  Chance 
inquiringly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Timothy,  "if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  accompany  you." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  and 
again  the  two  men  shook  hands. 

Then  Mr.  Manners  desired  Dr.  Pereira  to 
go  to  Kingsley,  and  tell  him  that  he  might 
not  return  till  morning,  and  that  it  would  be 
best  not  to  wait  up  for  him.  After  which 
he  and  Timothy  set  out  on  their  errand. 
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"I  will  drive  you,"  said  Timothy;  "I  have 
a  fast  trotting  mare  that  will  skim  over  the 
ground." 

The  fast  trotting  mare  being  harnessed, 
they  started  off  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

It  was  closing  time  at  The  Three  Tuns,  and 
some  tipplers  were  being  bundled  out,  much 
against  their  will,  when  Timothy  Chance, 
entering  with  Mr.  Manners,  called  the  land- 
lord aside  and  had  a  hurried  conference  with 
him.     The  result  was  satisfactory. 

"  They  are  having  supper  in  a  private 
room,"  said  Timothy  to  Mr.  Manners,  "and 
the  landlord  will  take  us  up,  unannounced." 

They  ascended  the  stairs,  and  the  landlord, 
without  knocking,  throwing  open  the  door, 
Timothy  and  Mr.  Manners  entered  the 
room. 

Mark  Inglefield  was  sitting  at  the  supper 
table  ;  by  his  side  sat  Mary  Parkinson  ;  op- 
posite to  them  sat  Blooming  Bess.  Mark 
Inglefield,  looking  up,  with  angry  words  on 
his  lips  at  the  intrusion,  was  about  to  utter 
them,  when,  seeing  who  his  visitors  were,  he 
fell  back  as  if  suddenly  paralyzed.  His  face 
was  of  a  deadly  pallor,  his  limbs  trembled, 
he  was  speechless.  Mr.  Manners  gave  him 
time  to  recover  himself,  but  the  detected 
villain  did  not  speak.  He  felt  that  retribu- 
tion had  overtaken  him. 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Manners  sternly.  "Do  you  prefer  it  should 
be  said  here  or  in  private  ?" 

Mark  Inglefield,  shaking  like  a  man  in  an 
ague,  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  to  the 
door. 

"  In  private  1 "  asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"  In  private,"  replied  Mark  Inglefield,  his 
voice  scarcely  rising  above  a  whisper. 

"Remain  here,"  said  Mr.  Manners  to 
Timothy,  "  and  explain  to  Miss  Parkinson 
wh}^  we  have  come." 

Then  he  followed  Mark  Inglefield  from 
the  room.  The  landlord  was  on  the  stairs, 
and  at  ]\Ir.  Manners'  request  he  conducted 
the  two  to  another  room,  saying — 

"You  will  not  be  disturbed." 

Summoning  all  his  courage,  Mark  Ingle- 
field said — 

**This  is  an  unexpected  honour,  sir.  Your 
errand  is  probably  the  same  as  mine." 

"  What  may  your  errand  be  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Manners. 

"  I  said  this  morning,"  replied  Mark  Ingle- 
field, striving  to  believe  that  the  game  was 
not  yet  lost,  and  that  he  could  still  continue 


to  deceive  the  man  upon  whom  he  had  im- 
posed for  so  many  years,  "  that  I  would  find 
Mary  Parkinson,  and  endeavour  to  extract 
the  truth  from  her.  With  the  aid  of  a  detec- 
tive I  succeeded  in  tracking  her  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  inwardly  re- 
solving to  ascertain  to  what  further  lengths 
in  the  art  of  duplicity  Mark  Inglefield  would 
go  ;  "  was  she  surprised  to  see  you  1 " 

"  Very,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  beginning 
to  gain  confidence.    "  Very  much  surprised." 

"  She  did  not  know  you  1 " 

"  How  could  she,  sir  1  It  was  a  bold  plan 
of  mine,  but  I  have  hopes  that  it  wiU  be 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  To  re- 
store an  erring  child  to  her  father's  arms  is 
a  task  of  which  I  am  sure  you  will  approve." 

"  I  do." 

"Perhaps,"  continued  Mark  Inglefield, 
thinking  to  himself,  "  what  a  fool  I  was  to 
exhibit  any  sign  of  fear !" — "Perhaps  to  bring 
her  back  to  the  path  of  virtue  and  make  an 
honest  woman  of  her — this  is  what  I  hope  to 
achieve.  Then  I  could  come  to  you,  and  say, 
'  I  have  done  this  good  action  in  return  for 
the  slander  which  an  enemy  dared  to  breathe 
against  me.' " 

"  It  would  be  a  good  action.  To  bring  a 
weak,  erring  girl  back  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  make  an  honest  woman  of  her.  Is  that 
really  your  wish  ?  " 

"  What  other  wish  can  I  have,  sir,  with 
respect  to  the  poor  girl  1  Would  it  not 
entirely  clear  me  from  suspicion  1 " 

Mr.  Manners  ignored  the  question.  "  She 
did  not  know  you,  you  say.  How  did  you 
introduce  yourself  to  her  1  In  your  own 
name  ? " 

"  Of  course.  It  would  have  been  wrong  to 
use  another." 

"Did  the  detective  you  employed  accom- 
pany you  1 " 

"  He  did ;  else  I  should  hardly  have  found 
this  out-of-the-way  hole — in  which,  sir,  I 
am  surprised  to  see  you.  But  I  need  not 
express  surprise.  Your  decision  of  charac- 
ter and  kindness  of  heart  are  well  known  to 
me. 

"  My  decision  of  character — yes ;  my 
kindness  of  heart— those  are  meaningless 
words  in  your  experience  of  me.  But  the 
past  can  be  atoned  for." 

"You  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with,  sir." 

"  My  conscience  answers.  But  it  is  not  to 
speak  of  myself  that  I  have  come  to-night. 
Is  the  detective  who  conducted  you  here 
now  in  the  house  ?  I  should  like  to  speak  to 
him." 
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"  How  unfortunate !  It  is  but  a  few 
minutes  since  he  left  us.     Had  I  known —  " 

"  But  you  did  not  know." 

"No,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Did  j^ou  disclose  to  Miss  Parkinson  the 
nature  of  your  errand  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  was  her  answer  ?  " 

"  She  was  grateful,  truly  grateful." 

"  Was  it  your  intention  to  take  her  back 
to  her  home  to-night  1 " 

"Scarcely  to-night.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  she  was  calmer,  and  prepared  to 
meet  her  father." 

"  She  has  a  companion  with  her  ? " 

It  was  this  question  which  caused  Mark 
Inglefield  to  suddenly  recollect  that  Mr. 
Manners  had  seen  Blooming  Bess  earlier  in 
the  day.  Up  to  this  point  he  had  not  given 
her  a  thought. 

"Ah,  yes,  sir,  a  companion,  who  gave  us 
certain  information  when  we  paid  our  visit 
to  Mr.  Parkinson.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  mine  to  take  the  poor  girl  with  us ;  it 
would  inspire  Miss  Parkinson  with  confi- 
dence in  me.  Besides,  sir,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper  for  me  to  visit  Miss 
Parkinson  alone." 

"  Shall  I  call  her  down  to  test  the  truth  of 
your  statements  ? " 

"  Surely,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  me  !  " 

"I  ask  again,  shall  I  call  her  down  to  test 
the  truth  of  your  statements  1 " 

"  Shall  I  go  up  and  bring  her  down  to 
you?" 

"  In  order,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  that  you 
may  have  time  to  concoct  some  story  which 
you  can  prevail  upon  her  to  adopt,  so  that  I 
may  be  the  further  deceived  ? " 

"Sir,  you  wrong  me,"  stammered  Mark 
Inglefield. 

"  Mr.  Inglefield,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  let 
us  throw  aside  the  mask  of  treachery  and 
deceit.  Let  us  speak  plainly  to  each  other. 
The  questions  I  addressed  to  you  were  put 
for  a  purpose.  Is  it  sufficiently  explicit  to 
you  if  I  tell  you  that  you  have  betrayed 
yourself  ? " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  That  is  not  true.  You  understand  me 
well  enough,  though  yet  you  do  not  know 
all  I  have  resolved  upon.  It  is  I,  not  you, 
who  will  take  Miss  Parkinson  to  her  father 
to-night.  It  is  for  you,  not  for  me,  to  make 
an  honest  woman  of  her." 

Then,  indeed,  did  Mark  Inglefield  know 
that  the  game  was  up. 

"If  you  are  determined  not  to  believe 
what  I  say,  sir " 


"  Not  one  word.  All  your  statements  are 
false — in  the  present,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  It  was  you  who  stole  Miss  Par- 
kinson from  her  home  last  night,  and  the 
poor  girl  who  is  now  with  her  was  bought 
over  by  you.  Be  thankful  that  you  are 
spared  a  visit  from  Mr.  Parkinson.  But 
for  me  you  would  be  face  to  face  with  him, 
and  would  have  had  to  answer  for  your 
crime.  Mr.  Inglefield,  evil  can  be  atoned 
for.  For  the  evil  I  have  done  in  the  past  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  atone.  It  will 
be  to  your  interest  to  come  to  the  same 
resolve." 

"  Can  nothing  I  can  say  convince  you  that 
you  are  doing  me  an  injustice  1 " 

"  Nothing.  So  much  has  been  revealed 
and  made  clear  to  me  that  only  one  course 
remains  open  to  you,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mark  Inglefield,  in  a  tone 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  make  defiant, 
"  you  will  explain  yourself  ?  " 

"I  will  do  so.  You  will  marry  the  girl 
you  have  brought  to  shame." 

"  I,  sir,  I !     It  is  a  monstrous  idea  !  " 

"  Knowing  you  as  I  know  you  now,  there 
is  indeed  something  monstrous  in  it — and  it 
may  be  that  she  will  not  give  you  the  op- 
portunity of  making  atonement."  Mark 
Inglefield  smiled  scornfully.  "There  is  a 
road,"  pursued  Mr.  Manners,  "out  of  evil, 
and  for  a  little  while  this  road  will  be  open 
to  you.  Turn  your  back  upon  it,  and  go 
forth  into  the  world,  a  beggar  !  Enter  it — 
with  a  purified  heart,  if  you  can — and  I  will 
make  you  recompense." 

"  You  will  fulfil  the  expectations  you  have 
always  held  out  to  me  1 " 

"  No.  My  promise  was  given  to  a  man  of 
honour,  as  I  believed.  I  will  not  bring  my 
tongue  to  utter  Avhat  you  have  proved  your- 
self to  be.  But  I  will  give  you  a  competence, 
which  my  lawyers  shall  arrange  with  you. 
For  myself,  after  this  night  I  will  never  see 
you  again,  nor  shall  you  ever  again  darken 
my  door.  There  is  something  more,  and  it 
may  weigh  with  you.  For  years  past  you 
have  transacted  certain  business  matters  for 
me.  I  have  not  too  closely  looked  into  them. 
Eefuse  the  offer  I  have  made  to  you,  and 
they  shall  be  searched  into  and  examined, 
with  but  one  end  in  view  —  punishment. 
Accept  it,  and  all  that  has  passed  between  us 
in  connection  with  these  matters  shall  be 
buried  for  ever.  You  will  know  how  best  to 
decide.  I  give  you  " — he  took  out  his  watch 
— "  five  minutes  to  decide.  Your  fate  and 
future  are  in  your  own  hands." 
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Then  there  was  silence.  With  his  back 
turned  to  Mr.  Manners,  Mark  Inglefield  de- 
bated with  himself.  He  knew  that  the 
matters  to  which  Mr.  Manners  referred  would 
not  bear  investigation,  and  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  the  criminal  dock  ;  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Manners  would  show  him  no  mercy. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  savagely,  and  said, 

"  What  do  you  call  a  competence  1 " 

"  It  shall  be  decided  between  you  and  my 
lawyers  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow  afternoon, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  received  my 
instructions.  You  have  barely  half  a  minute 
to  arrive  at  a  decision.     I  am  inexorable." 

"I  accept  your  offer,"  said  Mark  Ingle- 
field. 

"You   will  find   Miss   Parkinson   in   her 

father's  home.     There   must  be    no   delay. 

Farewell." 

*  #  #  * 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  Mr. 
Manners  sat  at  breakfast  with  Kingsley, 
Nansie,  and  Hester.     There  were  no  traces 


of 


fatigue 


on  Mr.   Manners'  face ;  on  the 


contrary,  it  looked  fresh  and  young.  A  new 
and  better  life  was  before  him.  Mr.  Love- 
day,  the  good  old  book-man,  kept  purposely 
away  ;  he  would  not  intrude  upon  a  meeting 
which  he  deemed  had  something  sacred  in  it. 
And  indeed  it  had.  Hearts  that  should 
never  have  been  separated  were  united,  and 
love  shone  within  the  little  room. 

It  was  a  humble  meal,  but  the  sweetest 
that  Mr.  Manners  had  tasted  for  years. 
Nansie's  face  was  bright,  and  now  and  then 
her  lips  were  wreathed  in  happy  smiles,  and 
now  and  then  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
And  so,  we  leave  them.  Flowers  are  blossom- 
ing ;  there  is  good  in  the  future  to  be  done. 

It  may  be,  also,  in  the  future,  that  Hester 
Manners  and  Timothy  Chance  may  come  to- 
gether for  weal  or  woe.  Words  have  yet  to 
be  spoken,  but  in  their  hearts  love  has  already 
found  its  nest.  May  their  lives  be  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  the  lives  of  Kingsley  and  Nan- 
sie !  There  will  be  manna  for  the  hungry, 
and  light  will  be  shed  upon  the  dark  spaces 
of  the  east. 


THE  END. 


MY  ALPHABET. 

By  CLAHA  THWAITES. 

/^HILD  of  laughter  at  my  knee, 

Wilt  thou  learn  thy  task  ^vith  me ; 
Poet,  scholar,  seer  and  sage, 
Thus  and  thus  have  conned  the  page. 


Long  ago  was  set  my  task, 
Still  I  wonder,  still  I  ask. 
If  I  any  wiser  be — 
I  but  know  my  A,  B,  C. 

We  will  scale  the  starry  heights. 
Plume  our  wings  for  highest  flights, 
We  will  soar  !     Not  yet,  not  yet ; 
First  we  learn  our  Alphabet ! 

Letters  twenty-six  our  range, 
Wit  and  wisdom  ring  the  change ; 
Symbols  which  a  child  may  teach 
Unto  highest  lore  may  reach. 


We  are  children,  poring  o'er 
Wisdom's  sweet  and  secret  store ; 
All  her  treasuries  are  full, 
Be  her  scholars  quick  or  dull. 


Keys  of  knowledge  in  her  hand 
Lead  us  into  wonderland. 
While  she  whispers  to  her  o^vn, 
"  We  shall  know  as  we  are  Imown." 

Fragments  of  the  mighty  truth 
We  are  piecing  in  our  youth ; 
Some  triumphant,  loving  soul 
Makes  a  guess  at  God's  great  Whole  ! 

While  the  ages  onward  roll, 

We  shall  marvel  at  the  scroll, 

Alpha  and  Omega, set 

As  the  world's  great  Alphabet  1 


I^tf*'   Tr'^fF^^ 


ACCOED- 
ING  to 
conventional 
moralists,  the 
bee  and  the 
wasp  are  the 
i  nd  ustrious 
and  idle  appren- 
tices of  insect 
life. 

The  bee  is 
always  the 
"  busy  "  bee, 
working  hard 
from  morning 
to  night,  hav- 
ing no  time  to 
waste  on  idle 
little  boys  who 
want  it  to 
play  with  them, 
and  spending 
its  life  in  lay- 
ing up  honey  for  the  good  little  boys 
who  love  their  books  and  never  want  to 
play.  The  wasp,  on  the  contrary,  is  re- 
presented as  an  idle  insect  that  goes 
about  robbing  industrious  bees,  and  eating 
the  ripest  fruit  in  the  garden  and  orchard 
for  its  own  selfish  gratification.     According 


to  the  moralists  in  question,  the  wasp 
never 

"  Gathers  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower; " 

neither  does  it  return  to  its  home  with  its 
thighs  laden  with  golden  stores.  Then,  the 
bee  is  represented  as  a  gentle,  good-tempered 
insect,  which  never  stings  until  it  is  assailed, 
while  the  wasp  is  held  up  to  detestation  as 
an  irascible,  spiteful  creature,  always  ready 
to  take  ofifence,  and  placing  its  chief  joy  in 
stinging  good  little  boys  who  have  never 
done  it  any  harm. 

Again,  the  bee  is  said  to  be  an  unselfish 
insect,  not  working  for  itself  alone  but  for 
the  whole  community,  while  the  wasp  thinks 
only  of  itself,  and  haunts  our  fruit  trees 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  its  own 
gluttonous  appetite.  The  real  fact  is  that 
there  is  not  a  virtue  which  is  possessed  by 
the  bee  which  is  not  equally  attributable  to 
the  wasp,  and  there  is  no  misdemeanour 
which  is  laid  to  the  account  of  the  wasp, 
of  which  the  bee  is  not  equally  guilty. 

The  wasp  works  every  whit  as  hard  as  the 
bee  does,  and  never  wastes  a  moment  in 
amusing  itself.  Like  the  bee,  it  spends  the 
hours  of  daylight  in  searching  for  the  food, 
which  it  will  bring  from  great  distances  to 
its  innumerable  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  that 
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the  food  happens  to  be  of  such  a  character 
that  man  does  not  choose  to  rob  the  wasp's 
nest  of  it  as  he  robs  the  hive,  is  no  fault  of 
the  wasp.  Then,  as  we  shall  see,  the  wasp 
is  no  more  spiteful  than  the  bee,  and  like 
that  insect,  it  never  stings  except  in  defence 
of  itself  or  its  nest.  In  either  case,  no  blame 
is  to  be  attached  to  it. 

A  natural  query  now  arises.  What  are 
wasps,  and  how  shall  we  distinguish  them  from 
bees  1  Both  insects  belong  to  the  important 
order  of  hymenoptera,  the  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  all  the  wings  are  transparent, 
without  being  covered  with  hairs  like  those 
of  the  caddis-flies,  or  with  scales  like  those 
of  the  butterflies,  and  that  during  flight,  the 
upper  and  lower  wings  are  united  so  as  to 
look  like  two  wings  instead  of  four.  This 
temporary  junction  is  accomplished  by  a  row 
of  booklets  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower 
wings,  which  when  the  wings  are  spread  for 
flight,  hitch  themselves  into  a  stifi"  mem- 
branous fold  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
wings.  This  structure  divides  the  hymenop- 
tera from  the  dragon-flies,  whose  wings  are 
always  apart  from  each  other. 

The  reader  has  probably  noticed  that 
when  a  bee  or  wasp  settles,  all  the  four 
wings  separate  from  each  other.  Those  of 
the  wasps  have  the  peculiarity  that  when  the 
insect  takes  to  its  feet,  the  lower  wings  are 
folded  longitudinally,  while  those  of  the  bees 
remain  spread.  There  are  other  distinctions, 
but  this  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  bees  and  ants,  the  wasps 
are  divided  into  the  solitary  and  social 
species.  Space  being  limited,  we  must  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  latter  group. 

As  with  the  bees  and  ants,  the  social  wasps 
are  essentially  a  nation  of  Amazons,  the 
masculine  element  being  only  represented  by 
a  very  limited  number  of  individuals  who 
only  appear  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and 
have  but  a  very  short  life.  The  "rise  and  fall" 
of  a  wasp  community  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

When  the  spring  has  thoroughly  declared 
itself,  a  few  large  wasps  may  be  seen  abroad, 
uneasily  flitting  from  place  to  place,  and 
carefully  investigating  every  yard  of  ground. 
These  are  the  perfect  females,  the  queens — 
mothers  of  the  future  nests,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings are  well  worthy  of  investigation. 
These  insects  have  passed  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  the 
earlier  days  of  spring  in  some  safe  retreat, 
plunged  in  that  remarkable  state  of  torpor, 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  hibernation."  For  this  purpose  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  settle  themselves  in  the  nest  to  which 


they  belong.  Leaving  the  nest  at  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather,  they  search  for  a 
hollow  tree,  a  snug  corner  in  an  old  outhouse, 
or  similar  spot,  and  there  hang  themselves  up 
by  their  hooked  claws  until  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  emerge.  Having  found  a  con- 
venient spot,  such  as  the  deserted  burrow  of 
a  field-mouse,  the  wasp  enlarges  the  hole,  and 
prepares  it  for  her  nest.  Upon  the  upper 
portion  or  roof,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
there  is  sure  to  be  the  root  of  some  plant  or 
shrub,  and  to  this  support  the  wasp  attaches  a 
strong  footstalk,  at  the  end  of  which  are  three 
shallow  cells  hanging  with  their  mouths 
downwards.  The  cells  are  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  they  and  the 
footstalk  are  made  of  a  very  peculiar  material. 

Having  prepared  the  burrow,  the  wasp 
hunts  about  for  some  decaying  wood,  such 
as  is  mostly  to  be  found  on  old  posts  and 
wooden  fences.  Having  found  some  wood 
to  her  taste,  she  begins  to  rasp  it  into  pieces 
with  her  jaws,  tearing  ofl"  the  fibres  and  lay- 
ing them  side  by  side.  She  then  pours  a 
drop  of  saliva  on  the  little  bundle  and  begins 
to  masticate  it,  spreading  it  out,  rolling  it 
and  remasticating  it  until  she  has  reduced 
the  fibres  to  the  consistence  of  papier-mach6. 
In  fact,  ages  before  man  was  created,  the 
wasps  made  paper,  and  were  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  others,  his  precursors.  She  is  so 
intent  on  her  work  that  she  takes  no  alarm 
when  watched,  and  more  than  once  I  have 
viewed  her  proceedings  through  a  magnifying 
glass  without  causing  her  to  leave  her  task. 

With  this  material  she  makes  the  cells  in 
question.  They  are  very  shallow,  being  only 
capat)le  at  first  of  containing  a  single  egg, 
but  the  walls  are  gradually  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  grubs  or  larvae 
which  are  hatched  from  the  eggs.  Other 
cells  are  added  round  the  original  three,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  cells  hang 
with  their  mouths  downwards,  so  that  the 
larvae  are  fed  from  below. 

At  first,  the  queen  has  to  do  all  the  work ; 
unlike  the  bee-queen,  who  never  does  any 
work,  from  the  day  of  her  emerging  from 
her  cell  to  that  of  her  death,  and  merely 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  cells  which  the 
worker  bees  have  built. 

After  a  time,  the  larvae  which  are  first 
produced  pass  into  the  pupal  state,  and  are 
speedily  developed  into  perfect  wasps,  which 
immediately  assist  their  mother  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  nest.  The  natural  result 
is,  that  as  time  goes  on,  the  number  of  workers 
steadily  increases,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
increase  the  number  of  cells  is  multiplied. 
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until  they  form  a  flat  comb,  witli  the  mouths 
of  the  cells  all  downwards,  and  not  sideways, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  bees. 

Beneath  this  comb  a  second  layer  of  cells 
is  placed,  suspended  from  the  first  comb  by 
pillars  of  paper  just  like  that  by  which  the 
first  cells  are  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  burrow. 
The  second  comb  is  larger  than  the  first,  and 
in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  wasps 
excavate  the  earth  round  it,  always  carry- 
ing the  soil  to  some  distance  from  the  nest 
before  dropping  it.  Layer  after  layer  of 
comb  is  thus  constructed,  the  wasps  always 
leaving  just  sufficient  space  between  them 
for  the  nurse  wasps  to  pass  while  engaged  in 
feeding  the  young.  The  reader  may  remember 
that  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  certain  Laputan 
architects  are  mentioned  who  reversed  the 
ordinary  customs  of  architecture,  and  built 
their  houses  downwards,  beginning  with  the 
roof.  Swift  was  evidently  unaware  that 
this  very  mode  of  architecture  has  been 
adopted  by  the  wasps  from  time  immemorial. 

The  central  comb  is  always  the  largest,  the 
remainder  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  give  the  nest  a  roughly  globular  shape. 

To  us  it  may  seem  rather  strange  that  the 
wasp  grubs  should  pass  their  infancy  while 
hanging  with  their  heads  downwards.  But 
we  may  remember  that  with  many  spiders 
the  attitude  of  rest  is  always  with  the  head 
downwards,  and  that  even  the  bats,  which 
hold  a  very  high  rank  among  vertebrates, 
assume  the  same  attitude  when  they  com- 
pose themselves  to  sleep. 

The  wasp's  nest  is  in  fact  the  precursor  of 
the  many-storeyed  house  of  the  civilised  world. 
To  the  savage,  the  very  notion  that  a  house 
can  consist  of  more  than  one  storey  is  so 
opposed  to  all  his  ideas  that  scarcely  any 
description  can  make  him  grasp  it.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  fact  is  narrated  by 
a  traveller  in  South  Africa,  who  had  lived 
with  the  native  Kafir  tribes.  All  their  houses 
are  simply  circular  huts  made  of  flexible  rods 
and  grass,  and  looking  like  large  bee- hives. 
The  traveller,  who  spoke  their  language,  in 
vain  attempted  to  describe  the  wonders  of 
European  architecture.  The  Kafirs  could 
form  some  conception  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, because  it  had  a  domed  roof ;  but  the 
description  of  an  ordinary  English  house, 
with  its  straight  sides,  upright  walls,  succes- 
sive storeys,  square  windows,  and  angular 
roof  was  quite  out  of  the  range  of  their  com- 
prehension. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remember  that 
when  John  Williams  (the  "  Martyr  of  Erro- 
manga  ")  settled  among  his  dusky  flock,  and 
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introduced  the  blacksmith's  forge,  the  tur- 
ner's lathe,  and  other  apphances  of  civilisation, 
nothing  impressed  the  natives  so  much  as  his 
superhuman  skill  in  building  a  two-storeyed 
house,  and  covering 
its  upright  walls  '\i- 
with  plaster  made 
by  burning  coral. 
Yet,  the  many- 
storeyed  house  al- 
ready existed 
among  the  social 
wasps,  being  one  of 
the  many  instances 
which  show  that  all 
human  inventions 
have  their  proto- 
types in  nature. 

Now  for  another 
step  in  wasp  archi- 
tecture. 

When  the  queen 
has  built  the  three 
shallow  cells,  which 
are  the  foundation 
of  the  future  comb, 
she  protects  them 
by  constructing 
over  them  a  sort  of 
roof,  shaped  almost 
exactly  like  an  um- 
brella, and  made  of 
the  same  material 
as  the  cells.  As 
the  comb  increases 
in  size,  the  roof  is 
extended,  and  when 
the  successive  lay- 
ers of  combs  have 
been  formed  the 
edge  of  the  um- 
brella is  gradually 
enlarged  until  the 
entire  nest  is  en- 
veloped in  the  pro- 
tecting cover. 

This    roof,    al- 
though   it    is    not 
made  with  the  ex- 
ceeding care  which 
distinguishes      the 
cells,  is  very  inter- 
esting  to    the    ob- 
server,    as     the 
winged      artificers 
leave    upon    it    the    marks 
wherewith    they    work.      I 
mentioned  the   manner  in  which  the  wasp 
masticates     the    wooden    fibres,    so    as   to 
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of    the     tools 
have    already 
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form  them  into  a  plastic  substance.  When 
she  makes  the  cells  she  builds  them  up  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  adding  layer  after 
layer  to  the  edges,  and  waiting  until  one 
layer  is  dry  before  she  adds  another.  But 
when  she  makes  the  roof  she  takes  very  little 
trouble  about  it,  laying  her  fibre  bundle  on 
the  required  spot,  and  spreading  it  backwards 
and  forwards  with  her  jaws.  It  is  easy  by 
looking  at  a  piece  of  the  cover  of  a  wasp's 
nest  to  trace  every  load  that  the  insect  has 
brought  home,  and  to  see  the  part  which  it 
plays  in  the  construction  of  the  roof. 

The  mode  of  architecture  which  is  em- 
ployed by  the  wasp  is  of  peculiar  value  to 
students  of  nature,  as  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  formation  of  the  waxen  cells  con- 
structed by  the  hive  bee.  That  the  angles  of 
the  bee-cell  are  so  mathematically  correct 
that  by  their  measurement  an  error  in  a 
book  of  logarithms  was  detected  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  But  a  question  naturally  arose 
as  to  the  means  by  which  these  angles  were 
formed.  Three  theories  have  been  advanced 
by  way  of  solution  of  the  problem.  The  first 
is  that  the  bee,  in  forming  the  cell,  is  guided 
simply  by  instinct,  such  as  teaches  the  silk- 
worm to  spin  its  cocoon,  the  caddis  to  con- 
struct its  dwelling  from  stones,  leaves,  straw, 
or  shells,  and  the  terebella  to  form  its  many- 
fringed  tube  from  the  d6bris  of  the  sea.  This 
theory,  however,  is  too  fanciful  and  mys- 
terious for  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and 
accordingly  two  theories,  namely,  "  opposite 
sculpture"  and  "equal  pressure,"  were  put 
forward  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

According  to  the  former  of  these  theories, 
the  bees  first  built  a  thick  wall  of  solid  wax, 
and  then,  arranging  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  wall,  began  to  scoop  it  out  into  hol- 
lows just  large  enough  to  receive  their  bodies, 
and  then  by  continuing  to  scoop  until  each 
bee  only  left  a  thin  partition  between  its  own 
burrow  and  those  which  surrounded  it,  the 
result  was  that  the  form  of  the  burrows 
became  hexagonal !  The  second  theory  is 
founded  on  the  well-known  fact  that  if  a 
number  of  cylinders  formed  of  any  soft 
material  be  pressed  together,  the  cylinders 
are  converted  into  hexagons.  This  pheno- 
menon is  frequently  seen  when  a  few  pounds 
of  candles  are  made  into  a  parcel  and  allowed 
to  lie  horizontally  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  warm  room,  the  central  candles  becoming 
more  or  less  hexagonal  in  form.  According 
to  this  theory,  which  really  is  a  very  plausible 
one,  the  cells  are  originally  cylindrical,  but 
are  converted  into  hexagons  by  the  pressure 
of  the  cells  which  surround  them. 


Suppose,  however,  that  we  could  produce 
examples  of  cells  which  cannot  have  been 
bored  out  of  the  solid  material,  and  which 
have  no  surrounding  cells  by  which  they 
can  have  been  squeezed  into  hexagons,  it  is 
evident  that  both  these  theories  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  Such  examples  are  found  among 
the  wasps. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  cells  of  a  wasp 
nest  are  not  bored  out  of  solid  material,  but 
are  built  by  degrees,  fresh  material  being 
added  to  the  edges  in  proportion  as  the 
inmates  increase  in  size.  Moreover,  as  the 
cell-layers  are  single,  and  not  double,  as  in 
the  bees,  the  theory  of  opposite  sculpture  is 
untenable. 

Mr.  P.  Smith  points  out  another  disproof 
of  the  sculpture  theory  :  "  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  cells  in  the  foundation- 
comb  of  the  nest  of  a  social  wasp  are  always 
among  the  smallest,  if  not  the  very  smallest, 
to  be  found  in  the  nest  when  it  is  completed, 
and  these  are  constructed  by  one  of  the 
largest  individuals  in  the  community,  namely 
the  female — these  cells  being,  in  fact,  too 
small  even  to  admit  of  her  head;  proving 
that  the  walls  are  built  up  exteriorly,  and 
not  excavated." 

A  still  stronger  disproof  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nest  of  one  of  the  exotic  social  wasps 
belonging  to  the  genus  Icaria.  Its  habits 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  Home  in  his 
essay  upon  the  Hymenoptera  of  North- 
western India.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  Icarias,  the  cells  are  set  on  a  long  foot- 
stalk, and  without  any  protecting  cover,  the 
insect  always  placing  the  nest  under  shelter. 
Mr.  Home  makes  especial  mention  of  the 
i  perfectly  hexagonal  form  of  its  cells,  and  yet 
there  is  no  solid  material  from  which  they 
could  have  been  scooped,  and  there  are  no  sur- 
rounding cells  by  which  any  pressure  could 
have  been  exerted. 

An  unfinished  nest  of  this  species,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  South  Kensington,  affords  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  wasp  has  built  cells  whose 
original  form  was  hexagonal.  In  the  nest 
in  question  only  eight  cells  have  been  made, 
and  some  of  them  have  not  been  finished. 
Two  of  them  project  far  beyond  the  others, 
being  only  attached  to  each  other  by  a  single 
side.  Yet,  in  both  these  cells  there  are  six 
angles,  each  of  them  being  as  true  and  per- 
fect 35  if  they  had  belonged  to  cells  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  a  large  comb.  The  Icaria 
has  clearly  made  hexagonal  cells  without 
any  mechanical  aid,  and  if  a  wasp  can  do  so, 
why  should  not  the  bee  ? 
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By  some  of  our  British  wasps,  appro- 
priately called  Tree  Wasps,  the  nest,  instead 
of  being  made  in  the  ground,  is  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  These  nests  are 
always  small,  seldom  attaining  a  diameter  of 
two  inches.  In  them,  the  outer  covering 
envelops  the  cell-layers  so  completely  that 
only  a  small  aperture  is  left  below  for  the 
passage  of  the  insects. 

Wasps  differ  from  the  hive  bee  in  one  very 
important  particular.  During  the  whole  of 
XVII-56 


the  winter,  the  bee  lives  in  a  torpid  condi- 
tion, and  awakens  in  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring.  But  with  wasps  only  a  few  queens 
survive  the  winter,  all  the  workers  succumb- 
ing to  the  season  which  marks  the  term  of 
their  short  lives.  Moreover,  just  as  bees 
destroy  the  drones,  so  do  the  wasps  destroy 
the  undeveloped  grubs,  dragging  them  from 
their  cells  and  dropping  them  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nest. 

The  reader  will  now  see  that  the  wasp  is 
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as  muck  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  busy  " 
as  is  the  bee.  It  is  quite  as  unselfish,  never 
working  for  its  own  gratification.  It  does 
not  store  up  a  supply  of  food  for  the  winter, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nest  will  be  dead  before  the  winter 
has  set  in.  But,  not  the  less  does  it  collect 
food  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  the  fruit 
which  it  eats  it  stores  temporarily  in  its 
crop,  and  brings  it  home  as  food  for  the 
young.  The  life  of  the  hornet,  which  is  the 
largest  of  our  wasps,  is  much  like  that  of  the 
ordinary  wasp,  except  that  the  insect  gene- 
rally places  its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  is 
even  more  industrious,  working  not  only  by 
day  but  also  by  night,  as  long  as  the  moon 
continues  to  shine.  So  that  the  hornet  is  even 
more  "  busy  '"'  than  the  much  belauded  bee. 


The  popular  idea  that  the  wasp  is  a  spite- 
ful insect  is  without  the  least  foundation. 
It  never  uses  its  sting  except  for  defence, 
and  moreover,  it  can,  like  the  bee,  recognise 
human  beings  and  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
them.  The  late  Mr.  S.  Stone  lived  in  the  so- 
ciety of  wasps  without  being  attacked  by  them. 
Mr.  F.  Smith  also  had  wasp-nests  at  work  in 
his  room  without  suffering  from  them,  while 
the  story  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  tame  wasp 
is  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  Wasps 
often  enter  my  house  at  meal-times,  and  fly 
among  us  while  they  are  hunting  for  food 
which  they  can  take  back  to  the  wasp-babies 
at  home.  We  are  not  afraid  of  them,  never 
fight  them,  and  though  we  are  a  tolerably 
large  family,  none  of  us  has  been  stimg  by 
our  winged  guests. 


A  WEDDING  HYMjS'. 

WlilTTEN  FOR  USE  IX  THE  SAVOY  CHAPEL  ROYAL. 

By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 

'T^HOU  who  hast  promised  Thy  children  to  guide, 
-■-      Thou  who  dost  cherish  Thy  mystical  Bride, 
Come  with  the  blessing  Thy  chosen  ones  claim ; 
Blessed  be  these  whom  we  bless  in  Thy  name. 

Bless  them  in  loving,  and  teach  them  to  be 
True  to  each  other  and  faithful  to  Thee ; 
Bless  them  in  living,  for  life  is  more  sweet 
If  all  its  treasures  are  poured  at  Thy  feet. 

Bless  them  in  keeping  the  vow  that  they  make, 
Bless  them  in  bearing  the  cross  for  Thy  sake ; 
If  the  fine  gold  in  the  fire  should  be  cast, 
Let  it  shine  bright  when  the  trial  is  past. 

Through  the  green  pastures  where  waters  are  still, 
Call  them  to  follow  Thee,  doing  Thy  will ; 
In  the  dark  valley  Thy  light  may  they  see, 
Darkness  and  light  are  alike  unto  Thee. 

Father  of  all,  many  mansions  are  Thine, 
Give  them  a  place  in  Thy  dwelling  divine  ; 
Sweet  are  the  households  of  earth  with  their  love, 
Sweeter  by  far  is  Thy  kingdom  above  ! 
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A  SERMON  TO  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISTS. 
By  the  Eight  Rev.  A.  W.  THOROLD,  p.D.,   Lord  Bishop  of  Rochestek. 

"And  one  of  the  company  said  nnto  Him,  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he 
said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?  And  he  said  tmto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of 
coveiousness." — Luke  xii.  13 — 15. 


DO  these  words  astonish  you  ?  In  their 
courage,  of  course,  and  in  the  sincerity 
that  gleams  through  the  courage,  they  are 
admirable.  No  vulgar  self-seeker,  no  touter 
for  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  no  demagogue, 
aiming  to  build  his  own  fortunes  on  the  ruins 
of  a  distracted  society  would  so  quickly,  tren- 
chantly, needlessly  have  brushed  out  of  his 
path  the  snare  laid  for  him,  or  would  have 
dared  to  cauterise  with  such  a  public  and 
scathing  rebuke  the  plausible  cry  of  an  ill- 
disguised  selfishness.  He  would  at  least  have 
played  with  the  question,  and  put  it  off  for 
a  season  with  some  honied  words.  About 
the  wisdom  of  them,  however,  and  their  con- 
sistency with  other  sayings  of  His,  some  may 
be  expected  to  demur.  Did  not  He  once  say, 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  but  a 
sword  "  ?  How  is  it,  that  when  the  sword  is 
put  into  His  hand.  He  so  quickly  lets  it  drop, 
and  sternly  repudiates  the  duty  of  using  it  1 
Did  He  not  also  say,  "  Give  unto  him  that 
asketh  thee "  ?  Well,  here  is  a  man  who 
comes  to  Him,  asking  for  justice,  certainly 
expecting  sympathy ;  and  the  great  Teacher 
Whose  one  claim  on  the  world's  conscience 
was,  that  He  had  come  to  set  up  a  Kingdom 
of  righteousness,  will  not  even  listen  to  him, 
but  curtly  dismisses  him  as  if  he  had  no 
right  to  come  at  all. 

Surely,  however,  you  see  how  all  this  hap-, 
pened.  Christ  welcomed  that  opportunity 
for  emphatically  declaring  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  Divine  government  always  and 
eA^erywhere,  that  whatever  men  can  do  for 
themselves  with  the  capacities  and  instru- 
ments given  to  them,  they  are  left  to  do  for 
themselves  in  their  own  time  and  way.  God 
will  neither  interfere,  nor  hurry,  nor  mend. 
Nay,  even  if  there  are  long  ages  of  waiting, 
and  a  dismal  twilight  still  lingers  over  vast 
tracts  of  the  world's  surface,  and  we,  with  all 
our  vaun tings  about  progress,  are  still  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  an  inchoate  civihsation, 
it  is  better  in  the  end  that  human  progress 
should  be  coincident  with  human  effort.  God 
will  justify  Himself  at  last.  What,  however, 
man  cannot  discover,  or  procure,  or  eflect 
himself,  God  will  and  does  interpose  to  give 
him.  To  the  deepest  aspirations  of  his  higher 


nature,  to  the  questionings  of  a  spirit  that 
was  not  meant  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
animal  gratification,  God  made  man,  and 
speaking  to  man  in  His  written  word,  is  the 
answer. 

But  there  is  also  a  department  of  human 
life  and  activity  in  which  God  works  with 
man,  and  so  there  is  a  share  for  both.  Here 
again  both  our  wisdom  and  our  safety  will 
be  found,  in  recognising  our  responsibility 
for  our  own  share,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  it.  Otherwise  we 
shall  be  waiting  for  God  to  do  what  He 
intends  us  to  do ;  forgetting  that  He  will  never 
consent  to  condone  the  indolence  which  some 
of  us  choose  to  call  by  the  fine  name  of 
faith. 

Now,  here  it  is  that  Christ's  sentence  is  so 
vital  and  supreme  a  guide  for  the  difficulties 
of  our  social  existence.  This  day,  as  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  there  rises  up  to  heaven  a 
great  murmur  of  voices,  tremulous  with  the 
keen  anguish  of  an  absorbing,  and  even 
bitter,  earnestness,  and  what  it  says  is : 
"Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  He  has  got 
all  of  it,  that  cannot  be  just.  He  has  more 
than  he  needs,  which  cannot  be  intended. 
When  I  ask  him  for  some  of  it,  he  will  not 
give  it  me  ;  so  I  come  to  thee  to  take  it  from 
him  by  force." 

Observe  Christ's  answer.  His  method 
and  the  reason  of  it  are  at  the  root  of  all  I 
have  to  say  to  you  to-night,  of  all  that  any 
one  can  ever  say  on  the  subject,  who  recog- 
nises Him  as  Lord,  and  accepts  His  word 
for  law. 

His  answer,  you  observe,  contains  a  ques- 
tion, a  warning,  and  an  apophthegm.  The 
question  implies  an  almost  stern  surprise 
that  such  a  request  should  have  been  made. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  such  duties  as 
these  ?  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  settle 
law-suits,  or  to  arbitrate  in  family  quarrels, 
or  to  assume  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life.  Not  indeed  that  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  such  difficulties,  for  my  sympathy 
covers  the  entire  area  of  human  experience. 
Nor  that  I  limit  myself  to  saving  the  soul 
and  neglecting  the  body.     My  salvation  is 
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meant  to  cover  both,  and  one  cannot  really 
be  saved  without  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  the  body  that  must  be  saved  first. 
But  this  is  a  task  in  which  we  have  a  joint, 
and  yet  a  separate  share  ;  and  we  must  keep 
our  shares  separate.  Yours  is  the  mechanical, 
the  outside  share  in  government  and  legisla- 
tion, and  jurisprudence,  and  police  and 
economy.  Mine  is  internal,  in  the  purify- 
ing of  the  conscience,  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  moral  nature,  in  the  subjection  of  the 
will,  in  the  healing  instincts  of  charity. 
Mine,  moreover,  must  come  first.  If  it  does 
not  come  first,  yours  will  only  breed  con- 
stant and  inevitable  disappointment.  Your 
laws  and  schemes,  and  systems,  will  prove 
but  skin-deep  remedies ;  and  like  the  withes 
and  bands  on  sleeping  Samson,  will  snap  in 
a  moment,  when  the  spasm  of  the  passion 
comes  on  you,  and  the  will  is  without 
control." 

Besides,  it  is  not  circumstances  that  make 
a  man's  worth,  it  is  character ;  and  character 
is  distinct  from  circumstances,  though  it 
must  be  affected  by  them.  Your  brother 
may  be  richer  than  you,  and  yet  a  better 
man  than  you.  You  may  be  poorer  than 
your  brother,  and  yet  a  worse  man.  There 
may  be  selfishness  in  wishing  to  acquire,  as 
well  as  in  wishing  to  retain ;  there  may  be  as 
much  greediness  in  getting  as  in  keeping. 
Hardness  is  bad,  and  envy  is  bad.  "Take 
heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness,"  which  is 
every  man's  snare.  Not  in  meat  and  drink, 
not  in  houses  and  lands,  not  in  great  place 
and  stately  service,  does  man's  true  life  con- 
sist. The  true  life  consists  simply  in  truth 
and  charity,  in  knowing  God,  and  in  loving 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 

We  meet  to-night,  my  friends,  as  English 
citizens,  and  also  as  English  Churchmen,  to 
survey  without  passion,  exaggeration,  or  de- 
spair, the  social  condition  of  our  wage-earning 
classes,  and  to  inquire  if  there  is  anything 
we  can  do,  whether  as  individuals,  or  asso- 
ciated with  others  (besides  easy  unctuous 
talk  over  it),  to  make  life  brighter,  duty 
easier,  home  purer,  hope  braver,  and  self- 
respect  more  possible  for  the  millions.  It  is 
something,  of  course,  that  we  should  be 
gravely  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  need.  It  is  something  also 
to  be  filled  with  that  "Divine  discontent," 
which,  as  history  teaches  us,  God's  Spirit 
is  wont  to  stir  in  men  when  He  means  to 
free  and  bless  them,  and  which  His  own 
inspired  word,  whether  by  prophet,  or 
psalmist,  or  evangelist,  or  apostle,  has  con- 
tinually and  successfully  evoked.     But  for 


the  Bible;  Avould  there  be  liberty,  or  com- 
passion, or  justice  left  in  the  earth  1  To- 
night, too,  by  special  invitation,  I  come 
among  you  to  try  to  contribute  at  least  a 
word  of  sympathy,  possibly  a  mite  of  advice, 
for  the  profoundly  interesting  work  you  have 
in  hand,  representing,  though  unworthily,  a 
Church,  which,  though  she  must  not,  cannot 
take  sides,  for  she  belongs  to  all,  and  must 
be  just  to  all,  has  in  turn,  now  to  this  class, 
now  to  that,  a  message  from  God  to  men, 
which  she  must  declare  with  gentleness,  and 
yet  with  courage.  If  in  what  I  have  to  say 
this  evening  I  am  not  careful  to  mingle  my 
words  with  too  many  sugar-plums,  you  will, 
at  least,  see  that  it  is  only  out  of  an  abundant 
respect.  We  owe  each  other  many  things — 
kindness,  courtesy,  sympathy,  justice,  but 
before  everything  else  in  the  world — truth. 

Modern  society  in  England,  though  un- 
speakably better  off  than  when  Queen  Victoria 
began  to  reign  fifty-one  years  ago,  is  still  no 
doubt  in  a  complicated  and  unsatisfactory 
condition.  Its  glaring  contrasts  are  scan- 
dalous, and  the  gulf  which  yawhs  between 
the  two  zones  of  enormous  wealth  and  de- 
grading poverty  must,  if  not  wisely  bridged 
over,  presently  generate  a  tornado,  which, 
when  the  storm  clears  away,  may  leave  a 
good  deal  of  wreckage  behind.  In  ever\ 
great  community  there  is  a  vast  mass  of 
hopeless  and  almost  inevitable  destitution, 
which  no  statesmanship  can  greatly  mitigate, 
and  which  is  not  likely  to  disappear  till  fallen 
human  nature  is  changed.  There  is  also 
much  dull  and  dumb  misery,  which  chiefly, 
through  the  competition  in  wage-earning 
labour  of  the  cheapest  type,  just  contrives 
existence,  can  be  hardly  said  to  live,  for  it 
knows  nothing,  hardly  hopes  to  know  any- 
thing of  recreation,  or  change,  or  society,  or 
joy.  It  plods  on  wearily,  cheerlessly ;  the 
old  domestic  tie  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed seems  gone,  and  an  organized  ma- 
chinery of  human  hands  and  feet  grinds  on 
in  its  place. 

"The  millions  suffer  still  and  grieve, 
And  what  can  helpers  heal, 
With  old-world  truths,  they  half  believe, 

For  woes  they  wholly  feel  ? 
And  yet,  they  have  such  need  of  joy. 

And  joy,  whose  grounds  are  true, 
And  jov,  which  should  each  heart  employ. 
As  when  the  past  was  new." 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Out  of  this  great  abyss  of  struggling  live 
sorrowful   complaints,    bitter    imprecation 
what    the    Psalmist   in   one   place   has   p,- 
thetically   called  the   "deep  sighing  of  the 
poor,"   in   another    "  the   cry   of    the  poor 
destitute,"  has,   in    combination  with  other 
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elements,  slowly  shaped  itself  into  a  concrete 
expression  or  movement,  which  the  spirit  of 
the  time  loosely  describes  as  Socialism. 
This  Socialism,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
define,  because  every  one  has  his  own  notion 
about  it,  is  for  some  an  aspiration,  for  others 
an  organization ;  in  one  aspect  is  a  conspiracy 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  against  those  who 
do  ;  in  another  aspect  is  a  confederacy  of 
those  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  better 
off  than  they  are,  and  who  reasonably  mean 
to  try  to  become  so.  Whatever  we  may 
think  about  it,  this,  all  thoughtful  and  just 
persons  must  admit,  that  the  facts,  and  the 
discontent,  and  the  methods,  and  the  pur- 
poses which  are  behind  it,  are  not  to  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  haughty  or  flippant 
words,  unless  some  day  we  are  prepared  to 
settle  with  them  in  a  very  ugly  and 
abrupt  fashion.  They  claim  to  be  listened 
to,  they  expect  and  deserve  a  reply.  Let  us 
for  a  moment,  then,  glance  at  the  recent 
history  of  the  movement,  with  the  remedies 
proposed  for  it,  noticing,  on  the  threshold, 
two  at  either  extremity  of  the  problem  only 
to  dismiss  them  with  the  contempt  that 
they  deserve. 

One  is  the  dream  of  an  equal  division  of 
property,  a  folly  which  would  hardly  suit 
those  who  wish  to  rise  rather  than  fall,  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  hard  facts  of 
the  universe,  would  instantly  cut  the  sinews 
of  that  personal  ambition  which  moves  the 
world  (and  of  which  it  is  just  as  base  to  have 
too  little,  as  perilous  to  have  too  much), 
would  also  paralyze  that  personal  elevation 
and  self-improvement  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
a  reasonable  Socialism  to  promote.  Bersier, 
in  his  magnificent  sermon  on  this  very  text, 
observes,  "  There  is  indeed  a  legitimate 
equality  before  the  law,  and  before  God, 
with  Whom  is  no  respect  of  persons  ;  outside 
it  does  not  exist — could  it  exist,  it  would  be 
a  crushing  and  intolerable  injustice." 

The  other  method — remarkable  chiefly  for 
its  wickedness — is  that  of  Bakunin  and  his 
School — to  ameliorate  society  by  destroying 
it.  "  All  political  and  authoritative  states 
must  disappear.  The  only  way  to  make 
them  disappear  is  by  force  employed  without 
truce,  and  without  mercy."  "  He  has  only 
one  aim,  one  science — destruction.  For 
that,  and  nothing  else,  he  studies  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  sometimes  medicine. 
He  despises  and  detests  existing  morality." 
If  men  publicly  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
wolves  of  the  human  race,  they  must  expect 
to  be  treated  as  wolves.  When  they  are 
caught,  they  will  disappear. 


Socialism  as  a  study,  or  if  you  so  like  to 
call  it,  as  a  science,  has  had  its  root  and 
growth  in  German  soil ;  though  its  organi- 
zation, initiated  in  the  now  extinct  "  Inter- 
national," has  dispersed  itself  over  Europe. 
The  four  most  eminent  and  capable  expo- 
nents of  it  are  Marx,  Lassalle,  Eodbertus, 
and  Wagner.  Each  takes  up  his  own  para- 
ble, and  presses  his  own  panacea.  Marx,  a 
Christian  Jew,  chiefly  discusses  capital, 
which  he  holds  to  be  the  result  of  spoliation, 
and  further  declares  that  the  capitalists  must 
be  broken  and  destroyed  before  the  just 
claims  of  labour  can  be  satisfied.  Lassalle,  a 
German  of  fascinating  personality,  and  ro- 
mantic history,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  captivated  such  different  men  as 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Bishop  Ketteler,  Hum- 
boldt and  Heine,  found  his  principal  foe  in 
wages.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
working  man  has  no  chance  of  bettering  his 
condition  so  long  "  as  the  iron  law  of  wages 
stands  in  his  way."  His  idea,  surely  a  good 
one  if  it  could  be  made  practicable,  was  that 
capital  and  labour  should  cease  to  make  war 
on  each  other.  Wise  in  declaring  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operative  societies  to  be  the 
true  remedy,  he  was,  I  think,  unwise  and 
unstatesmanlike  in  demanding  that  the  capi- 
tal for  starting  them  should  be  provided  by 
the  State.  Eodbertus,  again  a  German,  the 
acknowledged  champion  of  what  is  called 
State  Socialism,  admits  that  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  capital ;  he  also  declines  to  sup- 
press rent  for  land,  or  interest  for  money. 
But  he  thinks  to  find  a  supreme  remedy  in 
the  systematic  management  of  all  industries 
by  the  State,  which  should  not  at  first  own 
but  administer  ;  by  which  (say,  five  hundred 
years  hence),  through  a  scheme  of  compul- 
sory profit  sharing,  a  certain  ideal  standard 
of  wages  might  be  reached.  Wagner,  again 
a  German,  and  a  still  more  elaborate  expo- 
nent of  the  State  Sociahst  plan,  holds  (as 
Mr.  John  Rae  informs  us)  that  the  chief  aim 
of  the  State  should  be  to  alter  the  national 
distribution  of  wealth  in  favour  of  the  la- 
bouring class,  by  nationalising  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  land,  throwing  on  the  government  all 
the  great  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
port, guaranteeing  for  private  as  well  as  for 
public  works  the  continuous  employment  of 
the  labourer,  both  by  a  compulsory  system 
of  paying  wages  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
profit  earned,  and  by  limiting  hours  of 
labour,  establishing  a  system  of  public  in- 
surances against  accident,  sickness,  and  age, 
and  using  the  public  taxation  to  mitigate  the 
inequalities  of  wealth  resulting  from  the  pre- 
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sent  commercial  system  in  favour  of  the 
wage-earning  class.  It  surely  needs  no  divin- 
ing rod  instantly  to  detect  the  fallacies  in  all 
these  statements,  and  to  recognise  the  not 
inconsiderable  measure  of  solid  truth  which 
underlies  them.  To  denounce  capital  is  child's 
talk.  Capital  is  the  leverage  of  the  world ; 
and  to  destroy  it,  would  mean  to  create  a 
gratuitous  famine  of  all  that  fills,  and  adorns, 
and  develops,  and  sustains  human  life  and 
energy.  To  claim  for  labour  all  the  profits 
of  enterprise,  and  to  give  to  capital  none  of 
them,  is  not  only  to  discourage  those  fertil- 
ising and  expanding  activities  which  redeem 
mankind  from  barbarism,  but  to  compel  the 
question,  in  what  labour  really  consists.  Is 
it  only  the  work  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
back,  and  the  arm — the  least  noble  parts  of 
man ;  or  is  it  also  the  product  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  life's  maturing  and  accumulating 
experience,  and  of  the  past  efforts  of  the  busy 
years,  and  of  the  mighty  and  ever-increasing 
possibilities  springing  from  the  thoughts  and 
discoveries  of  the  dead  ? 

Twelve  months  ago  I  was  threading  my 
way  through  an  archipelago  of  lovely  islands, 
which  protects  the  coast  of  North- West  Ame- 
rica from  the  storms  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  One  day  (it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Alaska)  we  stopped  at  a  place  called  Jumeau ; 
and  some  of  us  visited  a  recently  discovered 
gold  mine.  Was  the  muscular  strength  of 
the  hundreds  of  brawny  arms  engaged  in  that 
mining  work,  the  only  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  gold,  the  only  activity  that  justly 
claimed  its  recompense  ?  Surely  not.  The 
exploiter  who  first  discovered  the  mine,  the 
inventor  of  the  quartz-crushing  machine, 
without  which  the  mine  would  be  useless, 
the  steam-ship  company  which  fetches  away 
the  ore,  conveys  the  labourers,  and  insures 
the  provision,  the  constant  vigilance  and  su- 
pervision of  the  fertile  and  active  brain  which 
plans  and  manages  all — are  hardly  to  be 
-counted  for  nothing,  and  to  have  no  share  in 
the  profits,  which  but  for  them  could  never 
have  been. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  in- 
exorable— you  cannot  defy  them  ;  and  if  you 
attempt  to  evade  them,  you  create  worse 
evils  in  their  place.  A  wage  that  will  not 
keep  soul  and  body  together  is  indeed  a  cruel 
disaster ;  we  ought  to  have  sympathy  with 
those  who  sufi'er  from  it ;  and  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  is  now  carefully  considering 
how  what  is  called  the  "sweating  system," 
mainly  produced  by  excessive  competition  in 
an  inferior  class  of  labour,  can  be  best  met 
jand  remedied. 


It  is  also  a  stuj)id  sort  of  helplessness  to 
decry  competition.  It  is  the  prevailing  law 
of  organized  life ;  among  men  it  is  the  in- 
evitable and  useful  battle  of  brain,  and  muscle, 
and  skill,  and  invention,  and  resource,  and 
even  character.  While  it  may  be  perfectly 
true  that  cheapness  is  not  the  only  thing  to 
be  aimed  at,  or  even  the  best  thing,  it  is  in 
the  end  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  if 
not  always  of  the  producer.  Cheap  food, 
cheap  clothes,  cheap  locomotion,  cheap  edu- 
cation, all  tend  to  save  the  nation's  money, 
and  if  they  were  suddenly  to  become  dear 
again  there  might  be  revolution.  Some  no 
doubt  suffer  ;  we  would  mitigate  their  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  possible ;  but  the  majority 
are  vastly  the  gainers. 

As  for  Government  interference,  depend 
upon  it  England  will  have  as  little  of  it  as 
possible,  and  England  is  right.  There  are 
some  things  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
Government,  and  we  are  by  degrees  getting 
them.  Sanitation,  education^  air,  light,  water. 
There  are  other  things  we  do  not  want  from 
the  Government,  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
get  them.  For  Government  too  much  to 
meddle  in  tinkering  our  social  problems 
would  be  an  audacious  and  impertinent  pe- 
dantry, which  would  stir  contempt,  if  not 
breed  rebellion.  It  is  our  pride  that  we 
govern  ourselves,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
go  back  into  the  cradle,  and  to  wear  a  pina- 
fore, and  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon. 

There  are,  however,  more  excellent  methods 
than  this.  Land  has,  of  course,  its  attractions 
for  those  who  have  never  tried  to  maintain 
themselves  by  it.  There  ought  to  be,  there  will 
be,  additional  facilities  for  purchasing  it  in 
small  allotments  ;  but  I  am  not  very  hopeful 
of  its  proving  much  of  a  help  to  us  in  Eng- 
land. This  land  hunger  is,  I  suspect,  likeh' 
to  find  itself  sitting  down  to  a  Barmecide's 
banquet.  And  is  there  a  more  toil-worn, 
sordid  creature  in  all  civilised  Europe  than 
an  agricultural  French  peasant  %  Over-popu- 
lation is  without  controversy  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  our  time,  and  emigration  is  one 
of  the  remedies  for  it.  It  has  its  drawbacks, 
for  if  our  best  folks  emigrate,  it  is  letting 
our  very  heart's  blood  flow  out.  Our  worst, 
whom  we  are  not  careful  to  keep,  who  is 
anxious  to  receive  1  Moreover,  I  always  feel 
that  emigration  should  be  suggested  with 
much  tact.  If  a  working-man  were  to  say 
to  me,  "  I  don't  want  to  leave  my  native 
land.  Why  should  I  be  forced  to  leave  it  1 
I  claim  that  it  be  made  possible  for  me  to 
live  and  prosper  in  it,"  I  am  not  sure  I 
should  be  ready  with  my  answer.     Never- 
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theless,  to  hundreds  of  thousands  a  new 
world  has  been  a  new  Hf e ;  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  for  the  first  time  on  a 
sombre  and  crushed  history  the  sun  has 
begun  to  shine.  The  Co-operative  method,  not, 
indeed,  with  Government  to  smother  it,  but 
to  protect  it  from  disaster  and  fraud,  is  the 
true  salvation  of  the  industrial  future.  It 
stimulates  interest,  it  encourages  thrift,  it 
promotes  the  social  principle,  it  equitably 
apportions  profit,  and  if  judiciously  developed 
and  worked  on  right  economical  principles, 
it  may  in  another  generation  have  greatly 
transformed  the  condition  of  the  industrious 
and  self-helping  thousands.  By  the  co-ope- 
rative method,  I  do  not  merely  mean  earn- 
ing interest  from  a  united  capital,  which 
would  not  help  those  who  have  no  capital  to 
offer ;  but — a  very  different  and  much  more 
important  thing — from  associated  labour. 
At  this  moment  there  are  in  England  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty-one  co-operative  societies 
firmly  established,  having  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  members,  transacting  busi- 
ness during  the  last  year  of  more  than 
£9,000,000,  having  an  average  profit  of  30 
per  cent.  Of  co-operative  societies,  however, 
where  the  profits  of  production  are  divided, 
the  capital  represented  is  only  £208,800, 
and  the  amount  of  business  done  only 
.£345,000.  Indeed,  unless  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  skilled  capacity  and  financial  expe- 
rience among  the  working  classes  themselves 
personally  to  superintend  and  work  such 
associations,  it  might  be  a  disastrous  mistake 
to  start  them  too  rapidly  and  so  to  risk 
bankruptcy.  This  fact,  moreover,  is  impor- 
tant— that  there  is  abundant  capital  in  the 
possession  of  the  working  classes  for  this 
object,  without  going  to  Government  for  it. 
At  the  end  of  1886  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  Trustees  of  Savings  Banks,  includ- 
ing Government  Stock  held  for  depositors, 
amounted  to  .£47,646,123,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  £52,074,387  in  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank,  represents  as  near  as  pos- 
sible a  hundred  millions  of  money,  most  of 
it  presumably  belonging  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  applicable  of  course,  at  will,  for 
investment  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit. 

But  the  last  and  best  counsel  I  have  to 
give  you,  one  more  proper  to  my  office,  and 
less  open  to  that  reasonable  yet  keen  criti- 
cism, which  we  must  look  for,  when  we 
presume  to  speak  about  difficulties  which  all 
recognise,  none  can  remedy,  is  to  remind 
you  of  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  that 
the  thorough  and  initial  and  unfailing  re- 
medy for   individual  or   community  is  the 


religious  one;  inculcated  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  fortified  by  His  promises,  and 
inspired  by  His  example,  and  facilitated  by 
His  grace. 

The  philanthropist  has  his  kindly  and 
well-meant  remedies,  the  spirit  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  borrows  from  religion,  and  applies 
with  more  or  less  of  success. 

We  cannot  do  without  him ;  but  usually 
he  hardly  goes  deep  enough ;  and  while  he 
does  some  good,  for  which  we  are  grateful, 
it  is  mixed,  imperfect,  and  transitory.  The 
philosopher  has  nothing  to  preach  to  us  but 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  He  stands  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  with  a  bland  interest 
watches  the  wearied  swimmers  struggling 
with  the  waves.  The  weak,  the  despairing, 
the  frail  throw  up  their  arms  and  sink. 
Only  the  fishes  are  the  better  for  it.  The 
strong  few  swim  to  land,  and  are  the  future 
of  the  race.  The  Christian,  though  in  pro- 
portion to  his  Christianity  he  is  full  of  an 
intense  sympathy,  is  no  pessimist.  He  hears 
his  Master  calling  him,  and  he  passes  it  on 
to  his  brethren,  "Arise,  get  thee  up,  why 
liest  thou  on  thy  face  ? "  We  leave  pessi- 
mism to  those  who  scoff  at  God. 

To  all  those  who  desire  to  approach  the 
question  on  Christian  principles  I  have  a 
brotherly  word  to  say.  You  are  right  to 
feel  that  this  great  social  problem  must  be 
faced,  not  run  away  from ;  you  are  right  in 
hoping  that  you  may  have  something  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  solution  of  it,  by  discus- 
sion and  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  ex- 
ample. You  are  right  in  hoisting  the  flag  of 
the  Church  of  God,  in  recognising  that  it  is 
at  once  her  duty  and  her  privilege,  nay,  the 
final  end  of  her  existence,  to  listen  to  those 
notes  of  human  anguish,  to  put  out  a  long 
arm  to  those  who  are  struggling  in  the  pit, 
to  help  to  get  them  out  of  their  misery. 
You  are  right  in  thinking  that  it  is  better  to 
make  occasional  mistakes  in  attempting  this 
noble  duty,  than  never  to  make  any,  in 
basely  and  feebly  putting  it  away.  You  are 
right  in  your  conviction  that  all  Christian 
people  should  be  salt  and  light  to  the  suffer- 
ing millions,  and  that  as  opportunities  offer, 
they  should  endeavour  to  make  the  world  in 
which  they  move  happier,  nearer  to  God. 
I  don't  think  you  would  be  right  in  any  pro- 
posal to  weaken  the  National  Church  by  de- 
priving her  of  her  material  resources,  which 
were  bequeathed  by  faithful  benefactors  in 
long  past  times,  and  which  are  as  much  her 
property  as  law  and  equity  can  make  them 
to  be.  They  could  hardly  be  used  in  a  better 
cause,  or,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  by  better 
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men.     You  would  be  wrong,  I  think,  any- 
how premature,  in  punishing  wealth  by  ex- 
ceptional taxation.     Capital  is  accumulated 
income,  and  to  discourage  accumulation  is  to  I 
cripple  enterprise.     Once  more,  I  think  you 
vvould  err,   should  you   be  tempted  to  use  I 
words  of  bluster  and  invective  against  those  j 
in  authority.     Should  they  need  rebuke  or  I 
correction,  they  are  quite  certain  to  get  their 
full   share   of  it ;  but  it  is  hardly  suitable 
that  it   should   come   from   you.      It    saps  j 
loyalty,    it    vastly    prejudices     your    own  \ 
motives  and  efforts  with  the  public  at  large ; 
it  tempts  bystanders  to  suppose  that  you  are 
covering   a  forced  retreat   from   an   unsafe 
path  under  the  smoke  of  stage  artillery ;  it 
does  not  hurt,  hardly  for  a  moment  trouble, 
those  against  whom  they  are  spoken,  but  it 
sours  and  ruffles    your  own  better  nature, 
and  fills  your  best  friends  with  regret. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  ever}^  reason  for 
hope  and  faith  ;  but  remember.  Patience  is 
the  queen  of  virtues.  The  world  was  not 
made  in  a  day,  and  it  cannot  be  mended  in  a 
generation.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  noble 
impatience;  but  it  is  a  rash  folly  that  by 
premature  and  hasty  expedients  indefinitely 
retards  a  noble  crusade.  The  public  con- 
science is  stirred  :  keep  it  stirred.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  millions  the  protection  of  their 
own  interests.  I  for  one  believe  that  they 
will  not  be  unworthy  of  so  great  a  trust, 
and  that  the  consciousness  of  having  a  share, 
if  ever  so  small,  in  the  government  of  the 
great  British  empire  will  gradually  widen 
the  area  of  their  interests  and  elevate  the 
ideal  of  their  life.  "We  are  moving,  I  say, 
steadily  moving,  moving  perhaps  as  fast 
as  it  is  safe  to  move;  and  if  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people  will  but  remember 
how  much  both  their  prosperity  and  their 
happiness  are  in  their  own  power,  that  thrift 
is  the  secret  of  a  nation's  wealth,  and  self- 
restraint  of  its  moral  greatness ;  that  if  the 
individual  makes  the  home,  the  home  makes 
the  people  ;  and  that  to  borrow  the  remark- 
able rule,  the  first  rule  of  the  National  Con- 
i^ress  of  the  Evolutionist  CoUcctivist  meet- 


ing at  Havre  in  1880,  "one  day  of  rest  in 
the  week  "  is  at  once  your  inheritance  and 
your  self-protection — by  the  time  the  young 
men  among  us  to-night  are  grey-headed,  all 
that  is  true  and  honest  and  pure  and  reason- 
able in  Socialism  may  have  become  incor- 
porated into  the  moral  inheritance  of  the 
people  at  large  and  far  on  the  road  to  a  just 
triumph.  Let  no  one  be  scared  by  the  word, 
no  one  ashamed  of  the  effort,  no  one  daunted 
by  the  task.  "  To  study  schemes  proposed 
for  redressing  the  social  balance,  to  welcome 
the  good  which  may  be  found  in  the  aims 
and  operations  of  any,  and  to  devise  methods, 
whether  by  legislation  or  by  social  combina- 
tions, or  in  any  other  way  for  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  problems  Avithout  violence  or 
injustice,  is  one  of  the  noblest  pursuits  of  those 
who  strive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ." 
These  words  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  145 
Anglican  bishops  of  the  late  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, I  leave  ^vith  you,  to  stir  and  en- 
courage you  in  your  work.  But  above 
everything  else,  remember  that  you  call 
yourselves  Christians,  that  only  Christ's  pre- 
cepts, Christ's  methods,  Christ's  example  do 
you  profess  to  follow.  Do  not  let  the  poli- 
tical side  of  your  guild  overshadow  the 
religious  side.  But  for  Christianity  our  con- 
dition would  be  intolerable.  It  is  the  faith 
and  precepts  of  Christ  that  furnish  the  only 
true  equipoise  and  compensation  for  the 
inevitable  rigidity  of  human  laws,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  the  universal  human  selfishness.  Be 
a  great  and  growing  Brotherhood,  wherever 
you  go,  representing  Christ,  loving  Christ, 
recommending  Christ,  by  life,  by  speech,  by 
sympathy,  by  sacrifice,  never  despising  a 
soul  for  which  He  suffered,  never  despairing 
of  a  soul  which  He  can  love ;  and  then  you 
will  help  men  to  believe  the  grand  but  hard 
paradox,  "  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven ; "  and  for  your- 
selves seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  you  shall  find  all  other 
things  added  unto  you.-^ 

*  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Laveleye's  Socialism  of  To- 
Dnrj  will  observe  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  that  most  in- 
teresting volume. 
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STEADFAST  LOOKmG. 


•  steadfastly  look  to  the  end." 


T  0  !  the  reach,  how  infinite, 

Of  the  spirit's  steadfast  sight. 
Far  across  long  miles  of  night, 
To  gleam  beyond. 

When  this  world  is  bright  and  gay, 
Cloudless  sunlight  on  his  way, 
Man  may  see  a  brighter  ray 
Shining  still  beyond. 

Sunny  singers  take  their  wing. 
Falling  leaves  drear  winter  bring ; 
Steadfast  he  can  hope  and  sing 
Of  the  months  beyond. 


Storms  may  rage  and  thunders  peal, 
Terror-stricken  mountains  reel ; 
To  his  heart  sweet  comforts  steal 
From  a  peace  beyond. 

Lone,  for  faithless  friends  he  grievesy 
Loving,  wounds  for  love  receives  ; 
Still  he  steadfastly  believes 

Joy  will  come  beyond. 

Bitterness  of  sin  may  be- 
Yet,  through  sight  of  Calvary, 
Strength  he  gains  for  victory ; 
Sees  its  crown  beyond. 
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Sinking  on  his  dying  bed, 
Steadfast  in  what  Jesus  said, 
He  is  not  discomforted ; 

There  is  life  beyond. 


Lord !  how  wonderful  we  be 
By  that  immortality. 
Which  beyond  this  earth  can  see 
That  bright  land  beyond. 

M.  H. 


A  HAED  LOT. 

By  the  riverside  VISITOR. 


^T^HE  idea  of  a  woman  honestly  and  ! 
-■-  gravely  wishing  that  she  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  older  than  her  actual  age  would  | 
no  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  humorous  notion  i 
in  upper  or  middle  class  circles.  But  a 
thing  that  may  be  fun  to  the  well-to-do  may 
be  a  serious  matter  with  the  poor,  and  there 
are  certain  "  conditioning  circumstances  "  of 
poverty,  as  it  affects  the  poorer  of  the  poor, 
which  lead  to  women  sincerely  entertaining 
a.nd  expressing  the  apparently  strange  wish 
just  spoken  of.  As  illustrating  how  some 
among  the  struggling  poor  really  live — or 
as  they  themselves  would  put  it,  linger — a 
prosaic  account  of  a  case  of  the  kind  will 
perhaps  prove  interesting. 

Being  out  and  about  in  my  district  all  day 
and  every  day,  I  am  of  course  pretty  well 
known  by  sight,  and  among  others  to  whom 
I  am  thus  known  are  the  "  comer  men  "  of 
the  district,  who  are  themselves  a  good  deal 
in  the  street.  The  popular  impression  with 
respect  to  corner  men  is  that  they  are  loafers 
or  rousrhs  :  and  that  numbers  of  them  belomj; 
to  the  loafer  or  rough  classes  is  undoubtedly 
but  too  true.  But  that  is  not  always  or  ne- 
cessarily the  case.  Taken  as  a  body  the 
corner  men  are  a  mixed  lot,  numbers  of 
them  really  being  what  all  of  them  profess — 
to  outsiders — to  be,  namely,  labouring  men 
out  of  employment,  but  willing  to  work  and 
anxious  to  obtain  work  to  do.  Labourer 
and  loafer  alike,  however,  the  corner  men, 
when  gathered  together  at  their  corners  are 
given  to  "  chaff"  passers-by,  and  the  passers- 
by,  if  they  are  wise,  will  take  the  chaff  in 
good  part,  if  it  is  at  all  within  the  limits  of 
becoming  mirth.  One  day,  on  coming  upon 
a  group  of  corner  men  assembled  at  a 
favourite  rendezvous  of  theirs,  I  was  greeted 
by  one  of  the  group  with,  "Well,  guv'nor, 
can  you  put  us  on  to  a  job  of  work  this 
morning  'i "  The  speaker  was  unknown  to 
me,  but  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  he 
belonged  to  the  labouring  and  not  the  loaf- 
ing section  of  comer  men,  and  I  answered, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't." 

"  Sorry ! ''   broke   in   one   of    the   loafers 


sneeringly,  "  very  sorry,  I  dessay.  Yer  a 
bustin'  with  it,  ain't  yer  1  We  knows  all 
about  fellers  like  you  bein'  sorry  for  the 
poor.  Yer  sorry — in  yer  'art.  That's  it, 
ain't  it  ?  Sounds  well,  don't  yer  know,  and 
costs  nothing ;  but  are  you  sorry  in  yer 
pocket  1  That's  the  way  to  put  it ;  can  you 
toe  the  mark  on  that  line  ^ " 

"  Oh,  if  a  gentleman  had  to  be  sorry  in 
his  pocket  for  every  man  he  met  that  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  work,"  interrupted  the 
labourer  laughingly,  but  with  an  evident  in- 
tention to  "  stall  off"  the  loafer,  "  he'd  need 
to  be  all  pocket." 

At  this  point  I  would  have  passed  on, 
leaving  the  corner  men  to  have  the  discus- 
sion to  themselves,  but  as  I  was  about  to 
move  the  last  speaker  suddenly  stepped 
forward  and  barred  my  way. 

"Excuse  me  stopping  you,"  he  said;  "but 
if  you  don't  object  I  will  give  you  a  '  real 
straight  tip,'  though  when  I  spoke  to  you  a 
minute  ago  I  wasn't  thinking  of  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  now.  I  asked  you  if  you 
could  put  me  on  to  a  job,  and  I  want  a  job 
badly  enough,  goodness  knows,  but  there 
are  others  a  lot  worse  off  than  I  am  and  less 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  had  a 
fairish  breakfast  this  morning,  and  though  I 
shan't  be  able  to  have  a  square  meal  in  the 
way  of  dinner,  I  know  that  the  missus  will 
manage  a  bit  of  something  extra  for  tea. 
My  credit  is  good  for  a  little  food,  and  I 
shall  have  to  be  more  unlucky  than  I  have 
ever  been  before  if  I  don't  get  into  work 
again  before  my  credit  is  run  out.  For 
though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  there  ain't  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  work  that  a  willing  arm 
and  heart  may  do  that  I'm  afraid  to  tackle, 
or  won't  jump  at  when  I  get  a  chance ;  and 
them  as  knows  me  knows  that  when  I  am 
in  work  I  ain't  ungrateful  to  those  as  have 
stood  by  me  when  I  was  out — I  pays  up. 
So,  in  or  out,  me  and  mine  are  safe  for  shelter 
and  a  meal.  I  tell  you  all  this  about  my- 
self so  that  you  may  understand  that  I 
have  a  little  room  to  be  sorry  for  others  ;  for 
there  are  some  that  will  tell  you  that  every 
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poor  person  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  themselves,  not  that  I  mean  to  say  you 
are  one  such." 

"I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  not,"  \ 
I  put  in.     "I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  kind-  | 
ness  of  the  poor  to  the  poor ;  I  ought  to  be ; 
I  have  seen  that  kindness  exhibited  a  thou- 
sand times  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed."  ! 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  labourer  with  a  faint  \ 
smile ;  "  and  but  too  often  one  can  only  try  \ 
to  be  kind  in  word  :  that  is  why  I  am  speak-  | 
ing  to  you  now.     You  may  be  able  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  though  I  can't.    Do  you  know 
where  I  live  1 "  j 

"I  do  not,"  I  replied.  ! 

"  Well,  I  live  at  37, Eoad."  | 

I  felt  rather  surprised  at  hearing  the  ad-  : 
dress  given,  and  probably  my  face  indicated  j 
as  much,  for  the  man  went  on,  ! 

"  I  daresay  that  is  hardly  the  kind  of  street  ! 
3^ou  thought  to  have  heard  named ;  not  the  ! 
kind  of  street,  you  know,  where  you'd  expect  j 
to  find  a  case  of  slow  starvation.     Of  course  ! 
it  is  a  highly  respectable  street,  take  it  alto-  ! 
gether,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  more  mixed  than 
perhaps  even  you  arc  aware  of.     There  are 
some  in  it  whose  houses  are  their  own,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  clerks  or  mechanics  who 
keep  a  whole  house,  or  nearly  a  whole  house,  j 
to  themselves ;  but  some  of  the  other  houses 
— and  ours  is  one — are  let  off  to  very  poor 
people.    Respectable  poor  people,  mind  you;  ' 
poor  people,  that  is,  who  respect  themselves, 
who  don't  make  a  song  or  a  show  of  their 
poverty ;  don't  go  about  dressed  in  rags  or 
disguised  in  dirt,  or  make  a  trade  of  charity 
hunting — the  sort  of  poor  that  because  they  ' 
ain't  ragged  and  dirty  many  people  can't  be- 
lieve to  be  poor.     Well,  in  a  room  of  the 
house  I  live  in  there  is  a  poor  widow  of  this 
stamp,  and  she  and  her  child,  a  little  girl  of  i 
eleven,  are  fairly  down  to  starvation  point,  ■ 
and  unless  some  one  gives  them  a  lift,  at  | 
starvation  point  they  will  remain — so  long  as  ' 
they  can  hold  out,  that  is,  though  that  will 
not  be  very  long ;  so  far  as  the  mother  is 
concerned,  at  any  rate.     Her  name  is  Mrs. 

W ;  if  you  like  to  see  her  and  judge  for  \ 

yourself,  you  can  easily  make  a  reason  for  ; 
calling." 

Later  the  same  day  I  did  make  occasion  to 
visit  the  woman.     It  was  after  school  hours 
when  I  made  my  call,  and  the  child,  as  well  j 
as  the  mother  was  at  home.     They  had  but  ! 
the  one  apartment,  which  served  them  as  | 
living,  eating,  and  sleeping  room.     It  was  ! 
scantily  furnished,  but  clean  and  tidy,  and 
to  an  "  olfactory  sense  "  trained  to  discrimi-  | 
nate  in  such  matters  it  was  evident  that  it  I 


was  kept  more  freely  "  aired  "  than  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  single-room  tenements. 
The  mother  and  child  were  also  clean  and 
tidy  in  appearance,  and  better  dressed  than 
I  had  expected  to  find  them.  The  latter 
circumstance  I  guessed — and  as  I  knew  later 
guessed  rightly — was  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  dresses  were  the  cast-off  garments  of 
better-off  people  which  the  mother  had 
altered,  and  "made  down"  to  suit  herself 
and  her  child.  Though  the  labourer  had 
spoken  in  bitterness  of  spirit  when  he  sug- 
gested that  people  were  inclined  to  be  hard 
of  belief  as  to  the  existence  of  the  extreme 
degrees  of  poverty  unless  associated  with 
dirt  and  squalor,  there  was  something  in 
what  he  had  said.  There  are  cases  in  which 
it  requires  the  appreciation  of  an  expert  to 
be  assured  of  the  presence  of  poverty  in  its 
direr  forms,  and  this  was  such  a  case.  As  I 
have  said,  the  room  and  its  inmates  were 
alike  clean  and  tidy.  To  the  uninitiated 
the  "surroundings"  might  not  have  been 
obtrusively  suggestive  of  absolute  want,  but 
the  essential  evidence  of  a  starving  condition 
was  there  nevertheless.  The  woman  pre- 
sented the  indescribable  though  unmistak- 
able appearance  that  comes  of  slow  starva- 
tion. The  hollow  cheeks,  the  sunken  eyes, 
the  pallid  complexion  and  whitened  lips,  the 
feeble  gait,  the  weakened  voice,  the  laboured 
breathing,  the  cold  perspiration  induced  by 
slight  exertion,  or  "  breaking  out "  without 
exertion — all  the  signs  that  tell  of  slow 
starvation  were  there ;  and  they  are  signs 
that  no  "  malingerer "  can  successfully  imi- 
tate. The  child  was  not  so  emaciated  as  the 
mother,  still  her  appearance  Avas  suggestive 
not  only  of  privation  in  the  present,  but  also 
of  feebleness  of  constitution  in  the  future,  as 
a  result  of  present  privation.  It  could  not 
be  said  with  literal  truth  that  they  were 
Tritliont  bread,  for  they  had  part  of  a  small 
loaf  in  their  cupboard  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  But  they  had  nothing  but  bread,  and 
for  months  they  had  subsisted  almost  entirely 
upon  bread.  Bread  and  weak  tea  for  break- 
fast ;  bread,  with  occasionally  a  little  treacle, 
for  the  child,  and  a  "  scrape  "  of  cheap  butter 
for  the  mother,  for  dinner;  and  bread  and 
weak  tea  again  in  the  evening.  Now  it  is 
true  physically,  as  well  as  spiritually  and 
metaphorically,  that  we  cannot  live  (and 
maintain  health)  by  bread  alone.  In  this 
instance  the  want  of  variety  in,  even  more 
than  the  insufficient  quantity  of,  the  diet  was 
telling  its  tale,  especially  upon  the  child. 
For  her  the  bread  had  lost  its  savour.  She 
could  no  longer  eat  it  with  appetite ;  could 
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only  "get  it  down"  at  all  by  an  effort,  and 
could  only  be  induced  to  make  the  effort  by 
the  coaxing  of  her  mother.  As  a  conse- 
quence, she  as  well  as  the  mother  had  grown 
thin,  and  pale,  and  weak,  and  sad  of  coun- 
tenance. 

That  the  story  of  this  poor  widow's  life  ; 
should  be  an  entirely  commonplace  one  was 
perhaps  its  most  tragic  feature.  It  was  a  ' 
story  the  material  points  of  which  could  be  | 
found  repeated  ten-thousand-fold  in  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Her 
husband,  a  journeyman  tailor,  had  died  when 
their  little  girl  was  but  two  months  old,  and 
though  he  had  been  sober  and  industrious 
he  had  been  unable  to  make  any  provision 
for  his  wife  and  child.  The  poor  cannot 
afford  to  "  give  themselves  up "  to  grief. 
They  feel  their  earthly  partings  from  those 
dear  to  them  as  keenly  as  do  any  other  class 
of  society.  They  do  grieve  over  their  loss  ; 
but  they  must  work  as  well  as  grieve.  The 
fact  of  her  widowhood  made  it  imperatively  ' 

and  immediately  necessary  that  Mrs.  W 

should  do  something  to  gain  a  maintenance 
for  herself  and  child,  and  accident  decided 
what  the  something  should  be.  The  wife  of 
the  foreman  under  whom  her  husband  had 
worked  failed  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
nurse  whom  she  had  engaged,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  left  no  time  to  seek  out 
and  negotiate  with  another  professional.  In 
this  emergency  the  volunteered  services  of 

Mrs.  W were    accepted,   though  only  , 

provisionally  in  the  first  instance.     It  was  ' 
found,  however,  that  the  widow  had  a  na-  j 
tural  aptitude  for  nursing,  that  she  was  kind 
and  attentive,  and  did  not  stickle  for  eti-  \ 
quette  over  putting  her  hand  to  a  little  work,  ! 
the   performance   of    which   might   not    be  ' 
strictly   speaking   a   nurse's    duty — an    im- 
portant   matter   in    households   of    limited 
means.     So  her  services  were  retained,  and  \ 
in  due  course  paid  for,  and  this  led  to  her 
adopting  nursing  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Her  ladies — she  spoke  of  her  patients  in  a 
proprietary  sort  of  way — were  for  the  most 
part  the  wives  of    small   tradesmen,   or   of 
clerks,  or  the  better  off  classes  of  artisans.  | 
Her  employers  were  themselves  persons  of  i 
small  incomes,  and  her  rate  of  remuneration  ' 
was  of  course  upon   a  low   scale.      When  I 
nursing  she  had  to  pay  for  the  care  of  her  ; 
child ;   and  when,   as  sometimes  happened, 
she  was  out  of  an  engagement,  she  had  to  , 
provide  a  home  for  herself  as  well  as  her 
little  girl.      It  was  always  a  more  or  less 
difficult  matter  with  her  to  make  ends  meet, 
but  so  long  as  her  health  remained  to  her 


she  did  make  them  meet  and  was  content. 
But  in  the  course  of  years  work  and  anxiety 
told  their  tale.  Her  health  and  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  finally  she  became  afflicted 
with  a  hacking  cough,  which  kept  not  only 
herself  but  her  patients  awake  by  night. 
AVhen  it  was  found  that  the  cough,  with  its 
disturbing  and  enfeebling  effects,  had  become 
constitutional,  her  career  as  a  nurse  was  closed. 

The  end,  in  this  respect,  had  come  some 
two  years  before  the  time  at  which  I  first 
saw  her,  and  during  those  two  yeai^s  the 
struggle  for  existence  had  with  her  been  in- 
deed a  hard  one.  She  had  no  "trade  in  her 
fingers,"  and  was  no  longer  strong  enough  to 
undertake  the  more  laborious  forms  of  un- 
skilled work.  There  was  nothing  left  for 
her  but  that  last  resource  of  a  woman  so 
circumstanced  —  plain  needlework  —  work 
that  as  a  sole  means  of  subsistence  is  in  these 
days  of  "  sweating "  and  over-stocked  la- 
bour markets  practically  synonymous  "v^dth 
starvation.  One  of  her  ladies  had  given 
her  a  recommendation  to  an  old-fashioned 
shirt-maker,  doing  a  private  trade,  and  pay- 
ing something  like  old-fashioned  prices.  He 
pays  7Jd.  each  for  the  making  of  hand-sewn 
shirts,  a  price  that  compared  with  the  prices 
of  the  "slop"  shirt  trade  may  be  styled 
munificent.  But  this  tradesman  had  scarcely 
sufficient  work  for  his  old  hands,  and  it  was 
only  as  a  favour  that  he  could  give  Mrs. 

W three  shirts  a  week  to  make.     The 

Is.  lOJd.  per  week  she  receives  for  the 
making  of  these  shirts  is  her  only  fixed  in- 
come, and  the  rent  of  her  room  is  2s.  9d. 
per  week.  What  other  sewing  she  gets  to 
do  she  has  to  pick  up  as  best  she  can.  Some 
of  her  ladies  occasionally  give  her  a  little 
work,  but  none  of  them  are  in  the  position 
to  play  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful.  They 
are  ladies  who  have  to  look  to  every  penny 
of  their  own  expenditure,  and  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  low  rates  ordinarily  paid 
for  plain  needlework,  and  they  expect  to 
have  their  sewing  done  at  very  little  more 
than  "trade  prices."  But  it  is  less  over  the 
prices  she  is  paid  than  over  not  being  able 
to  obtain  as  much  work  as  she  could  do  that 
Mrs.  W laments. 

For  her  child's  sake  the  mother — to  use 
her  own  phrase  —  put  her  pride  in  her 
pocket.  She  had  applied  to  the  parish  for 
help,  and  then  it  was  that  she  discovered 
that  under  the  pinch  of  poverty  a  woman 
might  well  wish  herself  to  be  sixty  rather 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  On  making  her 
application  at  the  Relieving  Office,  she  was 
informed  that  an  order  for  the  workhouse, 
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involving  separation  from  her  child,  was, 
according  to  law,  the  only  form  of  parochial 
relief  available  for  able-bodied  women,  and 
that  any  woman  under  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  having  not  more  than  one  child  depen- 
dent upon  her,  was  ranked  as  able-bodied. 

And  Mrs.  W was  but  fifty  and  had  only 

the  one  child.  Had  she  been  well  versed  in 
the  niceties  of  parish  relief,  the  possibility 
that  the  exposition  of  the  law  might  be 
intended  to  convey  a  hint,  would  perhaps 
have  occurred  to  her.  But  no  such  idea 
entered  her  mind.  She  felt  herself  helpless, 
and  would  simply  have  gone  empty  away 
had  not  the  Relieving  Officer  himself  come 
to  her  rescue.  Though  one  of  a  class  that 
are  usually,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared 
justly,  regarded  as  hard-hearted,  he  was  a 
good  fellow.  He  "  took  her  case,"  thus  enab- 
ling her  to  go  before  the  guardians,  and  when 
before  the  guardians  "  spoke  up  "  on  her  be- 
half. He  put  it  that  though  the  woman 
herself  had  not  pleaded  illness,  and  was 
perhaps  not  suffering  acutely  from  any 
specific  disease,  she  was  so  palpably  weak 
and  worn  from  privation  that  she  might 
fairly,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  be 
considered  as  "  non-able-bodied,"  and  on  that 
ground  be  allowed  some  little  out-door  relief. 
The  guardians  readily  enough  availed  them- 
selves of  the  loophole  thus  suggested,  and 
granted  "  three  twos  "  for  a  month — 2s., 
two  loaves,  and  two  pounds  of  meat  per 
week.  Small  as  the  total  of  this  relief 
may  appear  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  this 
poor  widow.  It  meant  such  an  improve- 
ment in  her  diet  that  under  it  she  began  to 
pick  up  health  and  strength  so  rapidly  that 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  she  again 
appeared  before  the  guardians  they  were 
gravely  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  could 


continue  the  relief.  Under  the  prompting 
of  their  officer  they  did,  however,  renew  it 
for  another  three  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
further  period  the  woman's  health  was  so 
greatly  and  obviously  improved,  that  the 
guardians — though  probably  conscious  of 
the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  the  position  in 
this  particular  instance — declined  to  any 
longer  evade  the  law  they  were  expected  to 
administer.  They  stopped  the  out-door 
relief,  and  offered  "  The  House."  But  Mrs. 
W ,  like  hosts  of  the  poor,  preferred  star- 
vation to  the  workhouse,  and  to  starvation  she 
accordingly  returned.  Since  that  time  the 
burden  of  her  song  has  been,  if  she  were 
only  sixty  years  of  age,  were  only  qualified 
to  regularly  receive  the  out-door  relief  which, 
so  little  in  itself,  would  mean  so  much  to  her. 
As  matters  stand  she  can  only  hope  to  obtain 
out  relief  intermittently ;  at  such  times  as 
she  has  been  starved  down  to  a  point  at 
which  she  can  unquestionably  claim  to  be 
non-able-bodied  even  according  to  Poor  Law 
standards.  In  this  way  she  hopes  to  be 
able  to  struggle  on  to  the  good  time  coming 
when  she  shall  be  sixty.  And  the  thing  is 
possible.  The  vitality  of  some  of  the  poor 
under  a  life  of  semi-starvation  is  a  matter  to 
wonder  at.  With  this  poor  widow,  however, 
this  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  case.  Before 
she  is  sixty,  to  judge  by  present  appearances, 
she  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  starvation, 
or  the  fear  of  the  workhouse — will  be  in  a 
house  not  made  with  hands.  For  she  is 
gentle  and  uncomplaining,  and  God-fearing, 
and  it  is  her  consolation  as  well  as  belief  that 
her  trouble  and  privations  are  but  for  this 
life,  that  when  she  lays  down  her  earthly 
burden  she  will  be  with  Him  who  has  pro- 
mised to  give  rest  to  those  who  have  been 
weary  and  heavy  laden. 


HAPPY  DAYS  m   STOEE. 

TX/'HEN  doubts  spring  up,  and  fears  arise, 

'  *       And  trouble  presses  sore ; 
Take  all  to  Him  who  has  to  come 
Some  happy  days  in  store. 

He  will  not  always  chasten  us, 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure ; 
When  He  sees  fit  they  will  be  ours, 

Those  happy  days  in  store. 

Trials  and  troubles  are  for  good, 
Though  piercing  the  heart's  core ; 

But  in  His  time  we  shall  enjoy 
Those  happy  days  in  store. 

JAJVIES  EL  VERY  DOTHIE. 


Lo:^^Do:^T  flower  giels'  feiends. 


By  :MARY  HARRISON. 


A  FLOWER  GmL,when  all  her  flowers, 
her  roses  and  carnations,  are  about  her, 
crying  out  in  the  persuasive  language  of  a 
flower  to  buy,  and  her  own  voice  adding 
audibly  "  Only  a  penny,  sir,"  is  a  sight  to 
which  we  involuntarily  turn  our  head. 

We  pass  her,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  is 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  But  flower 
girls  have  a  life  in  the  street,  in  their  attic,  at 
the  early  morning  market,  long  before  their 
customers  have  risen,  hail,  rain,  and  shine, 
which  is  as  full  of  interest  as  their  wares  are 
full  of  beauty.  They  are  happy  the  moment 
while  their  faces  are  uplifted  to  you,  and  the 
instinct  of  hope  is  on  them,  and  happier  still 
are  the  faces  when  they  win  from  you  the 
penny  for  their  labours,  and  the  sun  is 
shining  on  a  busily-thronged  street.  But 
there  are  lonely  hours,  anxious  and  miserable, 
in  their  bare  rooms  among  grimy  roofs  and 
chimney-pots  where  they  have  to  stint  them- 
selves through  long  winter  weeks,  while 
rosy  cheeks  grow  pale  and  hope  deferred  of 
spring  coming  again  makes  the  heart  sick, 
and  they  pray  with  outstretched  arms  in 
hungry  wretchedness  for  some  fine  days  and 
some  primroses. 

For  all  who  have  imagination  and  heart 
enough  to  follow  through  the  flower  girl's 
3^ear,  from  its  April  to  its  September  of  pros- 
perity, while  the  woods  are  blue  with  hya- 
cinths and  gardens  gay  with  roses  and  sweet- 
peas  and  gilly-flowers,  and  she  is  "making 
hay  ; "  and  then  on  from  October  to  March, 
when  flowers  are  in  their  graves  and  she 
pines  in  her  cold  attic,  eating  little,  her  bed 
her  floor,  trying  all  expedients  to  keep  life 
in  her,  these  persons  at  least  must  be  very 
grateful  that  a  Flower  Girl  Mission  is  one 
of  the  institutions  of  our  Christian  land.  A 
thousand  motives  to  such  gratitude  will  be 
felt  both  human  and  divine. 

Hundreds  of  these  girls  are  mere  children. 
Some  of  them  are  turned  out  from  worth- 
less homes,  selling  their  wares  to  keep  idle 
and  dissolute  fathers  and  mothers  ;  some,  to 
keep  helpless  invalided  widows.  Some  have 
left  their  homes,  run  away  from  them, 
driven  out  of  them  through  unendurable 
miseries  of  cruel  and  cowardly  parents,  some 
through  their  own  mischievous  hatred  of 
control.  Some  are  lonely,  the  children  of 
the  dead.  These  arc  all  there.  You  pass 
them,  a  misty  group  of  white  aprons  and 
black  hats  with  trays  of  buttonholes.     You 


have  no  idea  of  the  lives  there,  which,  if  you 
knew  the  truth  of  them,  would  win  at  once 
your  friendship,  your  anger,  or  your  tears. 
Yet  to  know  them,  that  is  impossible ;  you 
cannot  stop.  Your  city  duties  cry  out  to 
you  to  pass.  Nor  could  you  learn  anything 
reliable  were  you  to  stop  and  speak.  The 
best  of  them  would  be  shy ;  the  forward 
would  be  saucy  and  untrue.  Nor  could  the)" 
spare  you  the  time  for  your  interrogations. 
Only  off"  work  and  by  people  they  have 
come  to  feel  at  home  with,  not  curious  and 
fussy,  but  the  true  friends  of  their  daily  life, 
can  their  tale  ever  be  got  at. 

They  don't  wish  to  be  wicked,  but  some- 
how, at  all  their  necessary  resorts,  a  thou- 
sand and  one  temptations  lie  in  wait  for 
them.  Even  in  their  business  it  is  so.  In 
the  mere  matter  of  buying  their  flowers  at 
the  market,  when  to  buy,  Avhat  to  buy,  how  to 
buy,  has  all  to  be  learnt,  sometimes  at  a  great 
cost :  a  mistake  in  this,  and  their  little  all 
is  lost ;  they  not  only  lose  their  profit  but 
the  means  of  buying  more  flowers.  The 
weather  is  wet;  a  passing  stranger  in  a  hurry 
runs  against  their  tray :  one  soaks  their 
fragile  wares,  the  other  upsets  them  into  the 
mud,  and  with  startled  horror  the  children 
gaze  on  the  hopeless  spoihng  of  their  all. 
In  a  moment  they  are  miserable,  penniless, 
bankrupts  where  they  stand. 

Comrades  may  put  their  pennies  together 
if  the  unfortunate  be  a  popular  girl ;  but  if 
she  be  a  pretty  or  a  vain  one,  or  they  owe 
her  some  grudge,  or  she  ha<»  not  done  the 
like  to  somebody  else,  they  won't,  and,  alas  ! 
she  knows,  always  knows — it  has  stared  her 
in  the  face  ever  since  she  was  able  to  see  at 
all — how  and  where  money  is  to  be  made 
to  set  her  misfortune  right.  At  such  times 
in  her  poverty  and  misery,  impulse  to  temp- 
tation comes  on  her — save  where  the  Flower 
Girl  Mission  is  known.  That  entirely  re- 
moves it. 

First,  the  good  fellowship  of  its  brigade 
teaches  the  inexperienced  child  how,  when, 
and  what  to  buy ;  and  secondly,  in  calamity 
of  mud  and  rain,  it  buys  her  spoilt  flowers. 
A  trifling  sum  spent  in  this  way  doubly 
saves  :  it  saves  from  ruin  of  bread,  and  also 
opens  another  and  even  more  ready  direc- 
tion in  which  miserable  young  sorrowful 
eyes  may  look  for  money  :  it  cries  out  from 
the  mission,  which  gives  joy  for  mourning, 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
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Hess ;  so  that  trouble  does  not  slay  her, 
but  leads  to  a  friendship  which,  from  that 
day  and  ever  afterwards,  links  the  girl  with 
goodness.  This  may  all  seem  a  little  thing, 
but  it  is  only  those  who  are  "faithful  in  little" 
who  can  accomplish  that  which  is  "  much." 

Before  the  morning  has  broken,  while  the 
moonbeams  still  linger  in  the  streets,  these 
3^oung,  often  comely  girls  are  up  and  away 
to  the  markets,  in  company  with  the  vagrant 
life,  boy  and  man  as  well  as  woman,  of  the 
street-barrow  class.  At  the  market  only  the 
gilded  public-house  is  open,  where  the  gases 
and  fires  are  lighted,  and  hot  gin-and-water 
is  ready.  By  these,  hours  have  to  be  spent, 
loitering  about  for  the  moment  when  the 
big  shop-buyers  have  purchased;  and  the 
shopkeepers'  leavings  are  cheap  enough  for 
the  flower  girls  to  buy.  Big  boys  in  their 
strength  and  men  in  their  craft  herd  around 
them,  with  a  joke  for  anything  young  in  a 
frock,  and  little  intention  of  honest  marriage. 
Even  if  the  girls  are  not  fond  of  public-house 
jostling  and  rude  fun,  where  are  they  to  go 
when  it  rains  ?  What  must  they  do  in  the 
cold  1 

Fresh  to  the  life,  they  may  put  their 
fingers  in  their  ears  and  run  away  whenever 
the  talk  is  not  decent,  but  where  is  their 
strength  to  come  from  to  resist  for  days, 
months,  years,  and  having  done  all  to  stand, 
as  somehow  happily  hundreds  do  ? 

Happily,  the  gin-palace  is  no  longer  the 
only  refuge ;  roof,  and  warmth,  they  can 
find.  How  different  the  future  of  the  giddy, 
yet  well-meaning  girl  who,  at  fifteen  years 
old,  goes  to  the  Flower  Girl  Brigade  Mission- 
room  to  shelter  and  divide  up  her  market- 
bunches  into  pretty  posies  for  the  button- 
liole,  to  her  spoilt  life,  had  her  only  shelter 
from  the  shower  been  the  drink-shop  !  How 
often  was  it  that  they  were  foolish  girls  of 
only  fifteen  when  that  glass  was  taken,  over 
which  they  now  often  cry  bitterly,  in  the 
night,  alone  !  It  has  been  cruel,  the  lot  of 
the  frank,  laughing  young,  who  had  their 
purchases  to  make  at  the  flower-markets. 
Poverty  was  always  about  them,  and  so  was 
temptation.  Their  fun  and  frolic  was  beset 
^yith  danger,  hidden  and  horrible. 

And  because  men  and  women  have  come 
to  know  this,  and  could  not  forget  it,  they 
have  started  the  Flower  Girls'  Mission  and 
Brigade.  And  when  other  men  and  women 
have  once  felt  the  meaning  of  it  all — its 
quiet,  unobtrusive  calling  of  girls  to  it,  cheer- 
ing them,  never  will  they  bear  to  think  of  it 
as  lacking  the  funds  needful  to  go  on  and 
to  grow  large,  as  it  is  required  to  be. 


But  there  is  something  missing.  To  these 
girls,  some  of  the  lodgings  to  which  they  go 
at  nightfall,  with  their  earnings  in  their 
pockets,  are  scarcely  a  less  disaster  than  the 
gin-shop.  The  inmates  spend  their  wages  in 
drink,  and  have  long  thrown  religion  and 
purity  away.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Mission 
to  preserve  purity,  and  to  raise  thirst  for  a 
better  life.  Where  this  is  being  done,  girls 
long  to  get  away  from  wicked  and  dissolute 
companions ;  they  want  to  be  at  least  sen- 
sible and  quiet.  And  the  Mission  longs  to 
move  them,  for  how  can  young  girl-life  be 
safe,  in  the  streets  in  the  day  !  and  in  its  lodg- 
ings at  night !  for  ever  feeling  the  pressure 
of  evil  upon  its  instincts.  It  finds,  too, 
fatherless  and  motherless  girls,  and  abso- 
lutely friendless  ones.  For  these  it  wants 
to  build  Dormitories  and  establish  Homes. 
The  modest  sum  of  £1,000  is  asked  for. 
Why  does  not  some  one  person  snatch  at  the 
honour  and  joy  of  meeting  this  whole  want 
in  one  gift  ?  Surely  some  dead  child's  me- 
morial monument  might  well  be  these  sleep- 
ing places  for  the  friendless  and  the  orphan. 
What  a  pillow  it  would  be  to  go  to  bed 
upon  !  what  a  pillow  to  sleep  on  in  life's  last 
night  on  earth ! — that  there  were  fifteen- 
year-old  flower  girls  asleep  in  safety  on  beds 
you  had  given,  instead  of  stretched  upon 
some  barren  attic-floor  or  in  some  indecent 
cellar,  girls,  all  whose  surroundings  helped 
them  to  be  good  and  happy. 

A  chief  aim  of  the  Brigade  is  to  win 
these  girls  from  the  streets.  Many  a  girl 
has  gone  into  the  street  flower-trade  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  and  only  way  that 
really  opened  itself  to  them  from  starvation, 
and  she  welcomes  the  news  when  she  is 
spoken  to  about  domestic  service.  But 
how  can  a  girl  go  her  way  into  domestic  ser- 
vice when  she  has  in  her  no  fitness  for  its 
duties,  no  clothes  that  it  requires  ?  Never 
has  she  had  a  chance  of  home  habits.  Many 
are  laboriously  industrious  girls.  They 
started  ragged  and  barefoot,  and  of  their 
own  earnings  and  taste  are  now  well-dressed. 
They  have  done  it  by — for  them — great 
thrift  and  effort.  Br.'/  .aow  shall  they  get  a 
place  1  If  they  go  to  one  direct,  they  will 
be  sure  to  fail.  They  grow  up  to  be  young 
women  with  their  baskets  still  before  them, 
because  nobody  heeds  the  fact  that  they 
need  a  servant's  training  for  a  servant's 
duties ;  and  nobody  gives  it  them.  Mistresses 
might  as  well  expect  to  pick  up  governesses 
from  the  street  as  to  pick  up  servants  from  it. 
Girls  there  are  in  so  many  things  unfitted  for 
the  servants'  work ;  and  nobody  will  let  un- 
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fitness  occupy  any  place,  at  least,  where 
their  o^\^l  personal  comfort  is  involved. 
People  do  not  think  enough  of  this. 

Through  the  Mission,  a  way  to  ser^dce  is 
opened,  and  two-thirds  of  its  brigade  have 
actually  gone  out  of  it  into  service.  It  has 
thrown  open  to  street-girls  of  instinct  for 
home  labour,  which  are  the  true  girl's  most 
natural  instincts,  way  by  which  they  may  go 
to  it.  And  many  look  back  to  the  brigade, 
and  are  thankful :  they  have  reached  what 
was  their  ambition  through  it. 

But  while  this  is  the  prize  of  the  Mission, 
its  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  prefer 
their  flower-girl  life  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
their  choice.  It  befriends  those  who  begin 
to  drink ;  it  works  for  their  total  abstinence. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  are  pledged  ab- 
stainers. Its  missionary  walks  about  the 
streets  in  the  darkness,  when  their  trade  is 
late ;  he  is  somebody  for  them  to  know. 
And  who  but  can  fancy  what  help  even  only 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  a  friend  who  is  also 
a  man  of  God  is  to  heart  and  conscience  !  It 
has  ever  a  great  deal  to  do  with  views  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  darkness  receives  him 
dgain,  but  in  the  crush  of  the  emptying 
theatre  throngs  and  the  sound  of  some  soft, 
wicked  voice,  there  is  still  the  glow  of  him 
in  the  memory  of  his  "  Good  night,  Alice." 
It  gives  them,  too,  industrial  training,  useful 
to  them  as  girls  now,  and  as  married  wives 
in  homes  they  may  some  day  own.  It  has 
classes  and  clubs.  It  befriends  their  hungry 
little  relatives,  and  big  ones,  too,  when 
widows,  or  invalids,  or  otherwise  destitute. 
The  whole  round  of  their  lives  it  takes  into  its 
care,  from  the  way  of  mending  and  washing 
a  shirt  to  their  righteous  conduct  before  their 
God.  Though  mere  flower-holders  to  the 
folks  that  go  by  them  in  the  street,  they  are 
maidens  and  women,  sacred  and  precious 
humanity  to  the  Mission  :  children  of  God 
and  sisters  of  men. 

From  flowerless  October  to  flower-coming 
March  is  a  weary  time  for  them,  even  for 
those  on  good  stands  who  have  managed  to 
lay  aside  a  little.  For  awhile,  and  very 
hardly,  they  manage  to  exist  on  their  savings ; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  have  used  up  theirs  by 
the  time  their  last  flower  is  offered  in  the 
wet,  foggy  streets  to  the  few  and  now  un- 
willing buyers.  The  last  weeks  of  their 
season  give  them  enough  to  do  to  get  daily 
bread,  and  they  get  but  little  of  that.  Then 
the  long  winter  comes ;  and,  to  the  children 
left  to  themselves,  a  dreary  and  a  bitter  thing 


it  is,  with  its  many  varieties  of  poverty,  hard- 
ships, and  misfortunes.  Long  before  spring, 
they  must  go  without  bread  to  buy  fire. 
Nor  have  they  always  to  provide  for  them- 
selves alone.  Mothers,  and  sometimes  younger 
children,  have  maybe  to  suff*er  with  them. 
But  they  are  not  left  friendless.  For 
these,  its  -^Wnter-stricken  girls,  the  Mission 
seeks  out  w^ork  in  factories  which  they  could 
hardly  secure  for  themselves,  so  that  the  last 
coin  is  not  spent  even  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear unusually  late  on  the  earth,  and  the 
time  of  the  selling  of  buttonholes  is  come. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  an  insti- 
tution more  essential  to  the  character  and  to 
the  daily  bread  of  these  hundreds  of  London 
children  than  is  the  Flower  Girls'  Mission, 
nor  could  a  sorer  trouble  fall  upon  them  than 
that  for  any  reason  it  should  have  to  be  given 
up.  It  would  almost  be  as  great  a  calamity  to 
them  as  the  burial  of  their  mother  had  been. 
The  helper  in  their  hours  of  weakness  and 
misfortune  would  be  gone,  and  there  would 
be  nowhere  to  turn  for  another.  Though  it 
is  but  a  trifling  money  sum  that  is  needed  to 
supply  the  missing  link  of  these  girls  to  vir- 
tue, to  happiness,  and  to  God,  to  supply  it  is 
no  trifling  work ;  there  is  much  more  than 
money  wanted — sympathy,  insight,  mercy, 
patience,  long-suffering,  and  all  the  combined 
graces  that  a  good  father  and  mother  need 
to  bind  their  girls  to  them — these  are  per- 
manently needed  in  this  bit  of  the  Master's 
service. 

We  cannot  go  to  our  hospitals  to  visit  our 
sick  but  we  find  some  of  these  girls  there  at 
its  gate  to  provide  us  with  what  will  make 
a  pleasant  memorial  of  our  visit,  and  we 
find  too  within  it,  as  we  pass  by  the  many 
beds  along  its  wards,  their  patches  of  greens, 
and  carnations,  and  white  upon  the  pillows 
and  coverlets  of  its  beds,  and  on  the  tables 
with  the  grapes  and  the  physic  bottles  at  their 
sides.  They  stand  at  our  stations ;  at  the 
theatres  ;  at  the  street  corners.  They  walk 
by  our  city  windows ;  they  hang  about  the 
gate  of  the  cemeteries  to  provide  the  weeper 
with  bright  oflferings  that  speak  of  heaven  for 
her  baby's  grave.  It  would  be  almost  as 
great  a  loss  to  our  city  to  lose  its  flower 
girls,  as  it  would  be  to  the  flower  girls  to 
lose  their  Mission.  So  God  keep  and  pros- 
per them  both ! 

Its  president  is  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
rightful  successor  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  its 
hon.  superintendent,  John  A.  Groom  ;  its 
oflSce,  8,  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.G. 
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A  STORY  OF  TEE  ALPS. 
By    MAEY     carter. 


CHAPTER   III. 

TN  this  part  of  Swit- 
-^  zerland  they  light 
bonfires  on  the  nK)un- 
tains  on  St.  James's 
:  Day.  We  went  out  in  the  twilight  to  watch 
the  points  of  flame  spring  up  one  after 
XVII— 57 
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another.     It  was  pretty  to  see  them  flash 
out  of  the  darkness  and  die   down  again, 
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and  then  reappear,  getting  brighter  as  ihe 
night  deepened  and  the  mountains  grew 
indistinct  and  seemed  to  mix  with  the 
dark  lake  and  cloudy  sky. 

Some  one  came  down  the  path. 

"  Is  that  you,  Anna  1  Are  you  come  out 
to  look  at  the  fires  1 "  i 

"Ach!    no,"  she   answered.      "I  do  not 
care  to  see  them.     It  is  foohsh  to  keep  up 
the  remembrance  of  a  quarrel — such  things  i 
are  better  forgotten."  I 

"  I  did  not  know  they  were  in  remem-  ' 
brance  of  a  quarrel." 

"  Yes,  truly.   Some  hundreds  of  years  ago  { 
Canton  Berne  fought  some  other  states  and 
conquered  them,  and  ever  since  they  light 
these  silly   fires,"   said  Anna.     "  I  did  not  ■ 
come  out  to  see  them,  but  to  look  for  our  I 
little  Franz.     Has  madame  met  him  ? "  j 

I  had  not.  I 

"  Naughty  boy,"  said  his  aunt.  "  He  was 
cross  because  Josephine  forbade  him  to  go  i 
help  light  the  bonfire  on  the  top  of  the  alp ;  ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  young  gentlemen  who  | 
lodge  with  Johann  Vors  go  out  with  lanterns 
to  sing,  he  must  needs  follow  them ;  we  could  ' 
not  keep  him  back.  Josephine  is  in  a  fidget  ' 
because  he  has  not  yet  returned." 

"The  young  gentlemen  are  not  come  back 
yet,"  I  said.  I  had  watched  our  young 
German  neighbours  starting  off  in  a  little 
procession,  singing  as  they  went.  I 

"  They  are  coming  back  now,"  said  Anna.  ! 
"  Hark  !  "  I 

I  heard  a  faint  sound  of  voices  in  the  di-  ' 
rection  of  the  village,  and  as  it  came  nearer 
the  moving  gleam  of  lanterns  could  be  seen  ' 
through  the  trees  a  long  way  off,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  deep  hollow,  round  which  the  road  ! 
curved.  I 

Anna  hastened  on  to  meet  them,  and  we  f  ol-  ; 
lowed  slowly.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ! 
they  appeared,  singing  still.  I  could  see  them  I 
plainly  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  which  all  i 
carried.  They  were  a  merry  family  party,  boys 
and  girls  and  children.  I  knew  them  very  well 
by  sight.  Franz  was  not  with  them,  nor  Anna. 

"Excuse  me,"  I  said,  interrupting  them. 
"  Have  you  seen  a  little  boy,  Franz  Schmidt  ? 
He  followed  you  out  and  has  not  returned. 
His  people  are  looking  for  him." 

"  His  aunt  has  been  asking  us  about  him," 
said  one  of  the  elder  boys.  "  He  followed 
us  as  far  as  the  village,  and  then  joined  some 
other  boys.     We  have  not  seen  him  since." 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  sky  was 
covered  with  clouds,  and  we  could  see  nothing 
but  the  bonfires  which  still  gleamed  on  the 
heights  like  misty  stars  ;  but  when  I  looked 


out  of  my  window  the  last  thing,  I  fancied 
that  little  sparks  of  light  were  passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  dense  fir  woods  which  de- 
scended to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  first  thin:;  in  the  morning  I  Avent  to 
grandfather's  cottage  to  inquire  if  Franz  had 
come  safe  home,  but  the  house  was  shut  up 
and  apparently  em.pty,  for  there  was  no 
answer  to  my  repeated  knocks  and  calls. 

I  felt  a  little  anxious.  Was  it  possible 
that  Franz  was  still  missing  ?  I  thought  I 
would  go  towards  the  village,  where  I  might 
get  some  news. 

On  the  way,  sitting  by  the  dusty  roadside, 
at  an  unusual  distance  from  his  house,  I 
found  grandfather  with  little  Lena  by  his 
side.  The  old  man  sat  with  clasped  hands 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  steep  cliff's  black 
with  trees,  which  fell  beneath  us  to  the  water. 
There  were  tears  on  his  cheeks.  He  did  not 
notice  me  as  I  came  up. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  heard  bad  news  ? "  j 
I  said.     He  looked  up.  | 

"  We  have  had  no  news,  madame,"  he  said, 
"  no  one  has  seen  the  boy." 

"  Naughty  Franz  never  came  home,"  said 
Lena  sobbins:. 

"  They  were  looking  for  him  all  night 
long,"  said  grandfather,  "  going  into  the 
woods  and  calling.  The  boy  must  have  lost 
his  way.  He  is  so  young,  and  I  am  old;  "^ 
cannot  even  search  for  him.  But  I  can  pray, 
he  added,  "  and  it  may  be  God  will  hear  me, 
and  let  His  angels  watch  over  the  child." 

The  tears  stole  slowly  down  his  withered 
cheeks.  He  seemed  to  return  to  his  silent,, 
absorbed  watch ;  and  I  felt  I  could  only  dis- 
turb him.  I  hastened  on  through  the  village. 
The  road  continued  level,  curving  round  the 
sides  of  the  mountain;  below  it  the  preci- 
pices got  steeper  and  steeper.  It  was  fright- 
ful to  think  of  a  child  wandering  all  night 
among  those  rocks,  which  were  rendered  yet 
more  dangerous  by  their  thick  clothing  of 
trees.  At  last  I  came  to  a  place  where  the 
road  ended  entirely,  and  a  very  steep  and 
rough  path  descended  from  it  to  the  lake. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  path  a  little  groui> 
of  people  were  waiting  with  eager  faces. 
"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  I  heard  them 
saying.  In  the  midst  stood  Josephine  weep- 
ing convulsively.  Anna  stood  by  her.  I  saw 
that  she  also  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears. 

"  Is  he  found  ?     Is  he  here  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Not  here  yet,  but  safe,"  said  Anna  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "  Ah,  thank  God !  thank 
God ! " 

Josephine  could  not  speak.  There  was  a 
pause  of  expectation,  and  then  a  man's  head 
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jippeared  rising  up  to  a  level  with  the  road. 
As  he  came  fully  into  sight  I  saw  that  he 
carried  a  hoy  in  his  arms.  It  was  Franz. 
The  child  looked  quite  himself,  but  half 
asleep,  and  only  stirred  slightly  as  the  man 
came  into  the  little  crowd  and  laid  his  bur- 
den down  gently  on  the  grassy  bank. 

Josephine  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  and 
tlirew  herself  on  her  boy. 


A  -white,  desolate,  beautiful  world. 


I  saw  the  stranger 

start  and  turn  white. 

"Is    he     Christian 

Schmidt's  child?"  he 

asked  in  a  low  voice, 

looking   from  one   ta 

another. 

"  Yes,    yes !      It   is   Christian    Schmidt'& 

child.      It   is   the   Widow   Schmidt's   boy," 

cried  several  voices  together. 

Franz,  awakened  by  the  bustle  around  him,, 
was  sitting  up  on  the  bank,  still  looking 
rather  dazed  and  bewildered.  The  stranger 
stooped  gravely  down  and  kissed  him. 


Farewell,"  he  said,  still  in  the  same  low 


voice. 
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Josephine,  who  had  been  too  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  her  boy  to  notice  anything  else, 
started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  close  to  her. 
I  saw  her  rise  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  recoil 
a  step. 

^^  JacoltT'  she  cried. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  I  am  Jacob.  The 
boy  is  not  much  hurt." 

He  looked  a  strong  fellow,  but  his  knees 
shook.  He  w^as  turning  away  when  Jose- 
phine seemed  to  recollect  herself. 

"  Stay,"  she  said,  "  only  stay.  It  is  you 
who  have  found  my  child.  Let  me  thank 
you." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  found  my  friend's 
child,"  he  answered  hoarsely.  "  I  am  glad 
also  to  have  made  you  some  small  reparation. 
Adieu,  madame." 

He  lifted  his  hat.  At  this  moment  his 
eyes  fell  on  Anna,  who  was  standing  motion- 
less, and  as  pale  as  ashes,  a  little  behind  the 
rest.     He  went  up  to  her. 

"  Hast  thou  forgotten  me  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing,"  she  answered. 

"  I  must  see  thee,  speak  with  thee ;  but 
not  here,  not  now." 

"  Those  who  want  me,  can  find  me  in  my 
father's  house,"  said  Anna,  drawing  herself 
up  and  speaking  coldly  and  steadily.  "  Jose- 
phine, father  does  not  yet  know  that  Franz 
is  safe;  let  us  hasten  to  tell  him.  Come, 
children,"  to  Franz  and  Rosa,  who  were 
clinging  together  as  if  nothing  should  part 
them  more.  She  turned  once  more  to  Jacob. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  the  boy," 
she  said. 

Franz  was  not,  as  Jacob  said,  much  hurt, 
but  he  was  exhausted  with  fright,  hunger, 
and  weariness,  and  could  hardly  walk.  Jose- 
phine and  xA.nna  carried  him  by  turns.  It 
seemed  that  the  naughty  little  fellow  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  some  share  in  a 
bonfire,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  refusal ;  and 
hearing  that  one  had  been  lighted  on  a  point 
below  the  village,  set  off  to  try  and  find  it. 
He  soon  lost  his  way,  and  wandered  about 
till  dark,  not  without  some  tumbles,  as  his 
bruises  showed  plainly.  When  daylight  re- 
turned he  lighted  on  a  path,  which  he  hoped 
at  first  would  take  him  to  the  village ;  and 
when  he  found  that  instead  it  turned  down- 
ward to  the  lake,  he  was  afraid  to  leave  it, 
lest  he  should  again  lose  his  way  in  the 
woods.  He  went  on  till  he  reached  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  path  ended  in  a 
little  bay  between  two  precipices,  and  there 
waited  until  a  boat  went  by.  He  managed 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  men,  who  took 
him  on  board,  and  when  they  reached  the 


landing-place,  one  of  them  had  taken  him  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  carried  him  up  to  the 
village. 

This  story  Franz  told  by  degrees,  with 
many  sobs  and  entreaties  for  pardon. 

I  shall  never  forget  grandfather's  face 
when  his  darling  was  brought  back  to  him. 
Rosa  had  run  on  to  tell  the  glad  news,  and 
he  came,  leaning  on  his  stick,  to  meet  the 
little  party. 

Josephine,  now  that  she  had  recovered 
from  her  fright,  was  full  of  blame  for  the 
truant,  but  grandfather  would  not  hear  a 
word  of  it. 

"Let  us  thank  the  Lord  for  all  His 
mercies,"  he  said.  "My  Franz  wiU  be  a 
grateful  good  boy  for  the  future."  _ 

I  did  not  see  Anna  for  more  than  a  week     1 
after  this  adventure,  but  the  next  time  I 
strolled  up  to  the  Schonen  Aussicht  there  I 
found  her,  hard  at  work,  just  as  she  had 
been  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

"  Well,  Anna,"  I  said,  looking  at  her. 

"  What  will  madame  please  to  order  ? " 
she  answered. 

I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  said  any- 
thing, but  my  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
me. 

"  Have  you  seen  Jacob  again,  Anna  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  she.  "Will  madame  take 
cakes  with  her  coffee  ? " 

"  I  hope  you  were  kinder  to  the  poor 
fellow  than  when  you  met  him  first,"  I  went 
on  (really  I  could  not  help  it,  I  took  an  in- 
terest in  these  people).  "  You  gave  him  a 
very  cold  welcome." 

Anna's  cheeks  flamed,  and  in  a  moment 
she  burst  forth. 

"  Poor  fellow  indeed  !  I  ask  madame's 
pardon.  For  these  three  years  past  what 
notice  has  he  taken  of  me  ?  Not  a  line,  not 
a  message.  Oh,  yes  !  I  know  he  was  at  the 
other  side  of  the  world  ;  but  I  suppose  there 
was  a  post.  They  say  that  the  Himmelbergen 
are  now  part  of  England,  and  where  there 
are  English  there  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
letter  post.  And  after  this  am  I  to  be  read}^ 
to  jump  down  his  throat  just  because  he 
walks  into  our  village  one  morning  with 
Franz  in  his  arms  ?  And  yet  he  expects 
this.  He  wants  me  to  leave  my  father  and 
my  home  to  be  his  wife,  and  go  and  live  with 
him  I  know  not  where,  in  some  distant  place. 
These  are  his  wishes — nothing  less." 

I  suggested  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
bride  to  leave  her  father's  home  for  that  of 
her  husband. 

"  But  it  was  not  to  have  been  so  with  us. 
Since  my  father  had  no  son  it  was  settled 
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"that  his  daughters  should  remain  with  him. 
And  Josephine  has  but  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  the  children  are  of  no  account ;  and  if  I 
go  what  would  become  of  father  and  the 
lields  and  the  creatures  ?  But  it  is  because 
-of  Josephine,"  she  went  on  in  a  softer  voice. 
"'He  cannot  forget,  poor  Jacob !  how  Christian 
died,  and  it  is  ever  in  his  mind  that  Josephine 
thouglit  he  had  deserted  him.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I  tell  him  that  she  thought  so  only  in 
her  first  grief,  that  she  saw  afterwards  he 
did  but  do  his  duty  to  the  traveller ;  nay, 
Josephine  herself  met  him  and  told  him  that 
she  had  blamed  him  wrongly,  and  that  she 
only  wished  to  be  friends  Avith  him  now  that 
he  had  helped  little  Franz,  and  it  may  be 
saved  his  life,  for  in  truth  the  child  must 
have  died  of  fright  and  hunger  unless  some 
one  had  soon  found  him.  But  it  was  of  no 
use  ;  he  cannot  forget  the  past.  He  is  very 
obstinate — and  so  am  I.  And  so,"  Anna  con- 
cluded, strangling  a  sob,  "  we  think  it  best 
to — to  remain  apart." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Through  the  winter  I  often  thought  of 
my  friends  on  the  mountain-side,  and  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  cottage,  with  its  roof 
<jovered  with  snow,  standing  in  a  snowy 
A7aste,  broken  only  by  the  dark  fir-woods. 

What  a  white,  desolate,  beautiful  world  it 
must  be,  this  Alpine  country,  which  in  summer 
is  so  smiling.  The  hard  white  mountains 
sparkle  in  the  frosty  air,  the  wide  pasturages, 
from  which  the  cattle  have  departed,  sparkle 
also ;  the  vallej^s  sparkle.  The  Avhole  countrj^ 
must  look  like  a  heap  of  Twelfth  cakes,  with 
little  dark  houses  and  big  black  trees  for  the 
ornaments. 

The  business  and  bustle  of  life  in  busy 
England  kept  me  at  home  for  the  next  two 
years,  then  I  took  a  holiday  and  revisited 
my  old  haunts  in  Switzerland. 

My  first  walk  from  the  Edelweiss  was  to 
grandfather's  cottage.  It  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  new  air  of  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity. The  shutters  were  all  open,  and  the 
windows  of  the  disused  rooms  at  the  end  of 
the  house  were  filled  with  flowers.  A  little 
garden  had  been  enclosed,  and  this  also  was 
full  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  but  no  one  answered.  "  They  are 
all  gone  out,"  I  thought,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  my  old  friends  still  lived  there, 
or  if  perhaps  the  house  had  passed  into  other 
hands. 

When  I  went  round  to  the  other  side, 
however,  I  saw  grandfather  himself,  sitting 


in  the  gallery,  with  a  book  on  his  knee.  He 
recognised  me  at  once. 

" Ei,  ei !  "  he  said.  "Is  it  possible madame 
is  come  back  !     You  are  welcome,  welcome." 

His  smile  was  brighter  than  ever;  he 
looked  like  his  house,  more  prosperous  than 
of  old.  I  went  up  into  the  gallery  and  at 
his  invitation  sat  down  by  him. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  are  doing  well,  God 
be  thanked ;  we  are  all  well.  Since  madame 
was  here  we  have  had  a  wedding  in  the 
house." 

"  Jacob  Weiss  ! "  I  cried. 

"Ei,  ei !  Madame  has  heard  that  story  1 
Yes,  it  is  indeed  Jacob." 

"  But  how  did  it  come  about  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  When  I  was  here  last  there  seemed  to  be 
difficulties." 

"  Ei !  madame  knew  all  our  little  secrets  ? 
Yes,  truly,  there  were  difficulties.  I  do  not 
blame  my  Josephine  ;  her  sorrow  was  great, 
and  a  woman  must  needs  use  her  tongue. 
Madame  will  pardon  me — with  ladies  doubt- 
less it  is  not  so — but  with  us  working  people 
the  women  are  apt  to  say  even  more  than 
they  think.  Jacob  should  have  considered 
this,  and  not  have  gone  off"  as  he  did  to  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  And  when  he  came 
back  he  was  proud  still;  he  would  never 
allow  that  he  was  wrong,  yet  his  heart  was 
right  all  the  time." 

"  And  what  brought  things  straight  1  " 

"  It  was  in  this  way.  Jacob  kept  lingering 
and  lingering  about  the  place,  but  he  would 
never  come  near  us.  He  saw  Anna  scTne- 
times,  but  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  as  proud  as 
himself.  She  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him  unless  he  would  come  here  and  be  a  son 
to  me.  She  never  said  a  word,  and  thought 
that  I  noticed  nothing,  but  I  did.  We  old 
people,  madame,  see  a  deal  more  than  the 
young  ones  think,  and  I  always  knew  by 
Anna's  face  when  she  had  seen  Jacob.  Last 
winter  we  had  a  terrible  time,  the  snow  was 
worse  than  I  ever  remember,  and  the  wind 
was  so  violent  that  I  could  not  keep  my  legs, 
for  I  am  weak  now,  madame.  My  daughters 
had  to  do  everything.  One  day  Josephine 
went  to  get  out  some  hay  for  our  cow.  The 
door  of  the  loft  was  stiff  with  frost,  and  in 
trying  to  open  it  she  fell  back  on  the  ladder. 
I  heard  a  great  scream,  and  the  children  ran 
out,  I  following.  And  there  was  the  poor 
thing  hanging  over  the  ladder,  not  able  to 
move,  with  her  leg  broken.  Only  to  get  her 
into  the  house  was  a  business,  and  her  moans 
and  cries  broke  our  hearts.  Anna  went  for 
the  doctor.  How  she  got  through  the  snow 
I  don't  know,  but  it  had  to  be  done.    Before 
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he  could  get  here  her  poor  leg  was  so  swollen 
that  it  could  hardly  be  set,  Josephine's 
agony  was  dreadful,  and  we  had  nothing  in 
the  house  of  all  that  the  doctor  ordered,  and 


no  money  to  get  it  with.  What  to  do  we 
knew  not,  for  Josephine,  what  with  pain  and 
fretting  and  sleepless  nights,  was  in  truth 
very  ill,  and  could  not  eat  our  poor  food. 


Summit  of  the  "  Jungfrau. 


One  morning  I  got  up  quite  in  despair,  and 
came  down  to  look  about  to  see  if  there  was 
nothing  we  could  sell,  if,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  get  down  to  Interlakcn  to  sell  it. 


For  all  our  neigh- 
bours were  poor 
folk,     like     our- 
selves.   I  was  just 
making    up    my 
mind  to  part  with 
some    old   plates 
which  belonged  to  my  grand- 
mother,  and   which   we    had 
always    set   much    store    by, 
when  in  came  Franz,  who  had 
been  to  feed  the  cow. 

"  'Look  here,  grandfather,' 
says  he.  He  had  got  a  basket 
in  his  hand  and  was  busy 
pulling  things  out  of  it.  There 
was  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
bottles  of  wine,  and  coffee, 
and  other  things. 

'"AYhere  didst  find  it?' 
says  I. 

'"In    the    cow-house,'    he 
answered  me.     '  The  key  was 
in  the  lock,  and  this  basket 
put  down  just  inside  the  door.' 

"I  was  just  confounded,  and  could  not 
belie\'e  it  was  for  us  ;  and  yet  whose 
could    it   be  ?      I    could   only  thank    God, 
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and  wonder  if  I  might  dare  to  use  these 
things. 

"  '  They  are  really  yours,  grandfather,'  says 
the  boy. 

"  '  How  dost  thou  know  that  ?' 

" '  I  am  sure  and  certain  of  it,'  says  he ; 
and  not  a  word  more  would  he  say,  though 
I  scolded  him,  but  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  I 
was  sure  the  young  monkey  knew  how  that 
basket  got  into  the  cow-house. 

"All  through  the  time  of  Josephine's  illness 
things  kept  coming — everything  that  the 
doctor  ordered,  and  many  things  which  he 
did  not  mention,  and  which  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  could  be  got  even  in  Inter- 
laken;  but  we  never  saw  any  one  bring 
them,  unless,  indeed,  Franz  may  have  done 
so,  but  if  he  did  he  kept  the  secret  well. 

"  Josephine  was  never  tired  of  wondering 
who  our  friend  could  be,  but  I  think  the 
rest  of  us  had  some  guesses,  though  we  never 
said  anything,  till  one  day  little  Eosa,  look- 
ing very  important,  cried  out,  '/  can  tell 
you,  mother,  who  sends  you  these  good 
things ;  it  is  Jacob  Weiss.' 

"  '  Be  quiet.  Rose,'  cried  Franz.  '  It  was 
my  secret.  I  wish  I  had  never  told  you  a 
word  ;  no  woman  can  hold  her  tongue.'* 

"  '  You  never  told  me  till  I  found  out  f cr 
myself,'  cried  Rose. 

"  Those  children  are  too  fond  of  quarrelling ; 
it  is  their  only  fault.  I  said,  '  Ask  our  good 
friend  to  come  and  see  us,  that  we  msy 
thank  him,  Franz.'  For  the  snow  was  still 
deep,  and  I  could  not  leave  the  house. 

'"Jacob  Weiss!'  cried  Josephine.  She 
was  now  able  to  get  up  a  little,  and  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire  with  her  leg  propped  up. 
*  Is  it  indeed  Jacob  Weiss  ?  I  am  glad  that 
he  sees  what  is  due  to  me.  Let  him  come 
in,  Franz,  when  next  he  comes.  I  would 
like  him  to  know  that  I'm  obliged  to 
him.' 

"  Next  day  there  came  another  basket,  but 
we  saw  nothing  of  Jacob.  I  asked  Franz  if 
he  had  remembered  to  invite  him  into  the 
house. 

"'Yes,'  says  the  boy;  'but  he  says  he 
can't  come  in  unless  every  one  asks  him.' 

"  '  /  have  asked  him  already,'  says  Rosa. 

"  'And  me,'  said  little  Lena. 

"  Anna  spoke  never  a  word,  but  her  face 
got  as  red  as  fire. 

"  '  Every  one  has  asked  him  except  Aunt 
Anna,'  says  Franz.  'Don't  you  want  him 
to  come,  auntie  V 

" '  He  can  come  if  he  likes,'  says  Anna. 

"  '  That  is  not  asking  him,'  says  Franz. 

" '  Why  do  you  bother  so  1 '  says  Anna. 


'  I'm  sure  he  needn't  come  if  he  doesn't 
want  to.' 

"  '  But  I  want  him,'  cried  Franz.  '  He  is 
my  dear  Jacob,  and  I  love  him,  and  if  he 
wants  everybody  to  ask  him  everybody 
shall.'  The  boy  was  so  eager  that  he  wa.^ 
almost  crying,  and  his  face  was  as  red  as 
Anna's.  '  Do  ask  him.  Aunt  Anna,'  he  said, 
putting  his  arms  round  her  neck. 

"  *  Well,'  says  Anna,  very  slowly,  '  I  ask 
him.' 

"Madame  can  fancy,"  said  grandfather, 
finishing  his  story,  "  what  a  joyful  meeting 
we  had  at  last ;  and  when  the  snow  melted, 
and  we  could  get  about  again,  the  wedding- 
day  was  soon  fixed.  Though  till  it  was  over, 
and  Jacob  and  Anna  had  settled  in  together 
at  the  far  end  of  the  house  which  I  gave 
them  for  their  own,  one  could  see  he  was  not 
quite  at  ease,  and  thought  often  on  the 
past.  Now,  however,  all  goes  well.  With 
the  money  he  earned  in  the  Himmelbergen 
Jacob  has  bought  some  fields  close  to  mine, 
and  few  families  live  in  greater  happiness 
and  prosperity  than  we  do,  God  be  thanked." 

"  That  is  just  like  you,  father,"  said  Jose- 
phine. She  had  joined  us  while  the  old  man 
was  talking,  and  I  noticed  that  she  was 
rather  lame.  "  To  hear  you,"  she  continued, 
"one  would  think  that  the  sun  was  always 
shining,  and  that  the  cows  never  went  dry. 
I  am.  sure  no  one  but  myself  knows  what  I 
suffer  with  my  leg  whenever  the  wind  blows 
off  the  mountains." 

All  round  us  lay  the  upland  meadows, 
covered  with  ripe  grass ;  they  seemed  to 
smile  back  on  the  smiling  sky.  Here  and 
there  one  could  see  moving  figures — men 
with  scythes  flashing  in  the  sun ;  women  and 
children  tossing  the  hay.  Just  across  the 
hayfields,  as  it  seemed  (though  a  deep  valley 
really  lay  between)  rose  the  great  mountains, 
so  dazzling  in  their  mid-day  glory  that  the 
eye  could  not  rest  on  them. 

Out  of  all  this  splendour  of  hght  a  little 
group  of  figures  came  towards  us.  As  they 
came  nearer  I  could  distinguish  Jacob  with 
a  load  of  hay  on  his  back,  Anna,  carrying 
the  scythe  and  rake,  and  the  three  children, 
each  with  a  little  burden.  Their  faces  were 
as  bright  as  the  bright  day. 

"The  snow  brought  you  happiness  at 
last,"  I  said  to  Anna. 

Since  that  day  I  have  often  seen  Jacob 
and  his  wife.  Theirs  is  a  peaceful  life  and  a 
happy,  though  they  are  not  so  well  off  as 
Josephine  thinks  they  ought  to  be,  for  no 
offer,  however  tempting,  can  induce  Jacob 
to  go  back  to  his  old  trade.     He  sometimes 


thinks  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Anna,  he 
would  like  to  revisit  the  Himalayas,  but  he 
has  never  set  foot  on  a  Swiss  snow-peak 
since  that  terrible  night  on  the  Finster 
Aarhorn. 


The  "Monk,"  approaching  the  top. 


Is  there  any  land  where  shadows  do  j  all  come  sorrow  and  toil,  and  the  need 
not  lie  across  the  fields  1  Are  any  lives  j  of  courage  and  hope,  and  the  sunlight  of 
without  interest,  since  everywhere  and  to  !  joy  ? 
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IN  the  household  life  of  which  we  last 
spoke  peace  is  not  secured,  for  difficul- 
ties will  keep  always  rising  which  cannot 
be  confronted,  but  are  only  shuffled  past. 
The  babes  grow  into  childhood,  and  are 
naturally  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
child  life  growing  up  in  their  parents'  un- 
wieldy and  unassorted  social  circle.  Among 
that  child  life  is  much  that  is  undisciplined 
and  worse  than  undisciplined.  But  how  is 
one  to  withdraw  one's  children  from  visiting 
and  companionship  in  houses  whose  heads 
are  one's  own  familiar  associates  1  In  such 
circumstances  how  can  one  answer  questions 
or  give  opinions,  or  otherwise  attempt  to 
combat  influences  and  inferences,  without 
running  into  danger  of  encouraging  tattling 
and  fostering  a  critical  and  self-righteous 
spirit  ?  Children  do  not  draw  fine  distinc- 
tions. They  cannot  understand  how  certain 
ways  can  be  wrong  and  naughty  in  little 
girls  and  boys,  which  are  not  censured  in 
the  papas  and  mammas  of  those  said  little 
girls  and  boys.  And  considering  that  god- 
mamma  is  godmamma,  elected  by  mamma 
herself  as  her  little  daughter's  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend,  it  is  very  strange  to 
find  mamma  censuring  and  restraining  un- 
due interest  in  dress  and  "society" — "the 
vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world" — the 
two  matters  for  which  alone  godmamma 
exists !  Surely  the  strictures  can  only 
mean  that  mamma  is  in  an  ill-temper — a 
little  cross  and  worried.  And  why  should 
father  be  so  strict  in  sending  his  sons 
swiftly  out  of  the  dining-room  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  godfather's  visit  1  The  one  god- 
father does  but  talk  about  money — money 
— money — made  anyhow — withheld  from 
British  widows  and  orphans,  or  wrenched  in 
high  percentages  from  the  toil  of  starved 
Indian  ryots  or  Egyptian  fellaheen.  But 
then  money  must  be  a  very  grand  thing — 
there  must  be  something  essentially  respect- 
able about  it,  for  the  lad  feels,  shrewdly, 
that  it  is  this  man's  possession  thereof  which 
makes  him  his  father's  friend  and  his  own 
godfather,  who  renounced  in  his  name  all 
"  the  covetous  desires  of  the  world."  That 
one  fact  is  much  more  real  than  all  the 
paternal  theories  about  "capital  and  labour," 
and  so  forth.  And  the  other  godfather,  who 
is  such  a  clever  and  influential  man,  who  is 


always  so  "jolly,"  and  whose  half-crowns 
are  ever  abundant — does  the  father  really 
imagine  that  his  boy  does  not  know  the  style 
of  that  man's  conversation  when  "  the  women 
and  children"  are  out  of  the  way  1  The  boy 
may  be  promptly  sent  out  of  the  dining-room 
during  his  visits.  But  there  are  other  boys 
in  other  houses  who  are  not  so  banished. 
The  "shady"  story,  the  "broad"  joke  per- 
colate down  to  the  school  play-ground. 
These  are  graced,  if  not  justified,  in  the 
lad's  eyes,  by  this  man's  name — the  name 
of  his  father's  associate,  of  him  who,  at  his 
father's  request,  made  solemn  vows  to  "re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  the 
carnal  desires  of  the  flesh."  Yet  the  little 
lad  knows  that  a  rough  schoolboy  phrase, 
uttered  unguardedly  in  his  mother's  presence, 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  called  forth 
his  father's  anger.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
boy  is  rather  bewildered  ?  Is  it  marvellous 
if  right  and  wrong  no  longer  seem  to  him 
incompatibles,  but  rather  something  readily 
interchangeable,  depending  for  their  nature 
on  person,  place,  and  season — and  even,  alas  ! 
on  "the  better  art  of  hiding!" 

Alas,  alas  !  for  the  futile  endeavour  to  do 
the  impossible — to  serve  God  and  to  serve 
Mammon  too,  just  a  little  ! 

It  may  easily  be  that  in  those  households 
where  this  vain  attempt  is  made,  there  is 
actually  less  chance  for  the  children  than  in 
those  other  families  where  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil  are  admittedly  the  only 
authorities.  For  in  such,  this  dark  trinity 
show  themselves  in  their  true  colours,  and 
the  children  know  what  cruel  tempers,  what 
reckless  greed,  what  dismal  tragedies  apper- 
tain to  them.  They  do  not  see  vice  in  gala 
dress,  and  virtue  nagging  didactically.  If 
they  have  no  finger-post  of  example,  pointing 
to  goodness,  the}^  have  many  an  awful  beacon 
warning  them  off*  evil.  But  the  other  poor 
little  souls,  reared  as  it  were  in  the  church 
of  Laodicea,  where  the  atmosphere  is  "  neither 
cold  nor  hot,"  and  the  thermometer  is  evei- 
rising  and  falling ;  what  are  they  to  know — 
except  a  general  sensation  of  unreality  and 
uncertainty — and  of  all  things  "  being  other 
than  they  seem  ? " 

And  let  every  young  couple  realise,  and 
every  old  couple  remember,  that  the  parlour 
must   have   a  very  vital   influence   on  the 
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kitchen.  Can  a  mistress  expect  her  maids 
to  be  discreet  while  her  guests  are  gossips  ? 
Can  she  ask  industry  from  her  paid  depen- 
dants while  her  chosen  friends  are  idlers  1 
Has  she  a  right  to  demand  modesty  of  man- 
ner and  sobriety  of  attire  in  her  servants 
while  those  whom  they  are  expected  to  re- 
gard as  their  superiors  are  filled  with  levity 
and  vanity  of  every  sort  1  Servants,  young, 
ignorant,  and  inexperienced,  are  naturally 
more  open  to  lower  than  to  higher  influences. 
The  mistress  of  a  household  has  told  me  that 
she  was  astonished  to  find  how  her  domestics 
were  attracted  and  inspired  by  the  weakest 
elements  of  her  visiting  circle — how  they 
confided  to  her  their  special  admiration,  in  one 
case,  of  a  showy  falsely-sentimental  woman, 
and  in  the  other,  of  a  light-minded,  fast  girl. 
The  cook  followed  the  elder  woman's  course 
of  action,  and  the  housemaid  emulated  the 
"fringe "and  "dress-improver"  of  the  girl. 
And  when  the  mistress  remonstrated  with 
her  servants'  proceedings,  they  adduced  her 
visitors'  examples,  not  insolently,  nor  even  in 
self-justification,  but  in  sorrowful,  bewildered 
excuse  and  inquiry.  Of  course,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  screen  people  from  every 
adverse  influence;  nor  would  this  be  desir- 
able, because  they  should  learn  to  resist  them. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  how  such  in- 
fluences may  enter,  and  to  realise  that  folly 
and  wickedness,  like  disease,  are  much  more 
readily  and  palpably  communicable  than  are 
goodness  and  health.  Because  the  young, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  undisciplined  are  such 
fit  subjects  for  these  noxious  influences,  that 
they  seem  almost  to  attract  and  welcome 
them,  shall  we,  therefore,  take  no  pains  to 
ward  them  oft'  1 — or,  at  least,  to  watch  that 
they  do  not  approach  under  guise  that 
demands  respect  or  invites  admiration  1 

The  husband  and  the  wife  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  helpful  or  very  adverse  to  each 
other  in  matters  of  domestic  discipline  and 
management.  The  husband  should  never 
forget  that  the  servants  are  in  the  wife's  de- 
])artment  as  much  as  his  clerks  and  ware- 
housemen are  in  his,  and  that  he  would  do 
well  not  to  interfere  between  them  until  he  is 
appealed  to  as  the  final  authority.  His  imme- 
diate share  in  the  matter  is  to  take  care  that 
no  careless,  thoughtless  habits  of  his  give  un- 
due difficulty  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  mis- 
tress's orders,  and  that  he  do  his  utmost  not 
to  throw  the  shadow  of  irritations  and  bad 
tempers,  wrought  by  extern^?!  causes,  over  a 
household  innocent  of  all  offence,  and  doing 
its  best  to  please  him.  Rather  let  him  seek 
to  avoid  such  external  causes  of  agitation, 


which  often  are  not  so  much  real  business 
worries  and  anxieties  as  ambitions,  emula- 
tions, and  disappointments  attendant  on  that 
subtle,  creeping  worldliness  against  which 
we  would  warn  him. 

And  might  not  the  mistresses  question 
themselves  on  the  same  point,  when  they 
complain  about  there  "being  no  good  old- 
fashioned  servants  nowadays  1 "  In  the  days 
of  the  dainty  cleanliness  and  scrupulous  eco- 
nomy and  care  over  whose  vanishing  they 
lament,  there  may  have  been  two  or  three 
big  "  parties  "  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
there  was  no  bustling  weekly  "  afternoon  "  or 
full-dress  "evening  at  home;"  no  constantly 
recurring  dinner-parties;  no  perennial  late 
hours ;  no  meal  times  ever  shifting  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
household.  The  egg-shell  china  and  elabo- 
rate plate  were  not  brought  into  daily  use ; 
probably  they  were  kept  under  the  mis- 
tress's eye  and  in  her  own  charge,  presenting 
an  attractive  ideal  for  the  emulation  of  her 
maids.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  "  old-fashioned 
servant,"  did  she  appear  on  the  stage  of  ordi- 
nary modern  life,  would  find  many  mistresses 
ready  to  appreciate  her  homely  gifts  and 
graces,  and  to  meet  her  stringent  require- 
ments. In  the  eyes  of  too  many  house- 
mothers, a  smart  appearance  and  adroit 
manner,  and  skill  in  making  ice-creams  and 
entries,  are  the  paramount  essentials  in  a 
servant,  for  sake  of  which  they  will  tolerate 
idleness,  untruthfulness,  levity,  and  even  the 
gravest  moral  delinquencies.  The  love  of 
luxury,  eating  into  the  souls  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  ends  in  degrading  the  standard  of 
those  who  are  hired  to  minister  to  it. 

In  this  paper  we  have  not  pointed  out  the 
interior  dangers  of  a  household  given  over 
to  revelries  and  ungodliness,  one  of  those 
sad  families  in  whom  there  is  "no  fear  of 
the  Lord."  In  such  households  as  we  mean, 
there  is  an  abiding  "fear  of  the  Lord  "  which 
checks  and  restrains,  and  even  uplifts  in 
many  directions;  but  there  is  no  "joy  in 
the  Lord,"  no  ^'satisfaction"  in  His  good- 
ness, and  no  instinctive  searching  out  of  His 
will  regarding  the  ways  of  the  household 
within  itself  and  towards  His  other  crea- 
tures. The  pure  light  from  heaven  is 
darkened  by  dim  glasses  of  expediency,  con- 
ventionality, and  fashion,  so  that  those  who 
move  by  it  walk  with  uncertain  steps  and 
stumble,  and  bemoan  bitterly  over  what  they 
break  and  spill ! 

The  true  joy  of  existence  is  real,  earnest, 
intense  living — when  the  whole  nature  "  is 
occupied    in   the    highest   employments    of 
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which  that  nature  is  capable."  This  is  quite 
another  matter  from  what  is  called  "plea- 
sure," and  often  has  little  to  do  with  what 
are  commonly  considered  "  fortunate "  ca- 
reers. It  involves  the  unreckoned  pouring 
out  of  energy  fed  from  divine  sources,  in 
love,  in  labour,  in  endurance,  sometimes  in 
conflict  and  in  indignation,  when  for  God's 
sake  we  must  bear  reproach,  and  are  con- 
sumed with  the  zeal  of  His  house.  In  fact,  a 
human  being  is  never  really  alive  save  when 
this  energy  is  pouring  freely  through  him ; 
and  those  who  have  once  tasted  its  bliss  can 
never  sit  do^vn  quite  content  without  it. 
Has  not  our  modern  poet  assured  us  that 
even  when  the  worn-out  flesh  seems  to  crave 
for  "  rest "  yet  really — 

"  'Tis  life,  whereof  oiir  nerves  are  scant, 
"lis  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
^ore  Ufe,  and  fuller,  that  we  want "  ? 

It  is  this  consciousness  of  our  right  to 
heritage  of  noble  eff'ort  that  gives  the  charm 
to  books  of  adventure,  to  histories  of  stirrins; 
times,  and  to  the  records  of  struggling  and 
heroic  lives.  But  in  truth  this  force  of  noble 
effort  is  the  heritage  of  all.  It  is  not  cir- 
cumstance which  makes  the  hero,  but  the 
hero  who  makes  the  circumstance.  Pain, 
loss,  sorrow,  temptation,  every  petty  detail 
of  the  unceasing  conflict  between  right  and 


wrong,  are  the  raw  materials  of  which  all 
romance  and  poetry  are  made.  Let  us  try 
at  the  outset  of  life  to  reahse  that  God's 
people  are  the  "Church  Militant  here  on 
earth,"  and  that  every  one  of  us  is  a  soldier 
who  may  fulfil  the  poet  Wordsworth's  grand 
ideal  of  "  The  Happy  Warrior,"  who — 

"  Plays  in  the  many  games  of  life  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray  : 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast. 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  weU  to  better,  daUy  self-surpast ; 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame. 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name. 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause." 

Nay,  let  us  take  life  from  a  higher  ground 
still — from  that  standpoint  of  inspiration 
which  recognises  only  the  matters  of  the 
soul,  and  whence  comes  the  unfaltering  de- 
claration :  "  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

Not  only  "  charity,"  but  all  good  things — 
firmness,  courage,  high  principle,  and  reso- 
lute endeavour — should  "  begin  at  home." 
Nay,  they  must  begin  there,  if  anywhere  : — 

"  Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Milestone ; 
Is  the  central  point  from  which  he  measures 
Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. — A  TURNING   POINT   IN  LIFE. 

WHEN  David  got  back  to  his  patient's  bed- 
side, he  found  him  in  a  state  of  such  in- 
tense weakness  that  he  expected  every  mo- 
ment would  be  his  last ;  and  yet  after  all  Mr. 
Sinclair  did  not  die.  His  naturally  good  con- 
stitution and  the  devoted  care  with  which 
he  was  nursed  carried  him  triumphantly 
through  the  struggle  and  landed  him  on  the 
side  of  convalescence. 

David  felt  all  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
success,  when  he  saw  him  sitting  up  for  the 
first  time,  though  his  pale,  emaciated  face 
w^ould  probably  have  struck  a  stranger  as 
pitiful  in  the  extreme. 

"You  look  quite  yoiu-self  again,"  said 
David  cheerfully. 

Mr.  Sinclair  smiled  in  answer,  but  he  said 
nothing.  He  had  been  very  silent  since  he 
began  to  recover,  and  David  often  wondered 
whether  he  remembered  Dora's  visit  to  him, 


for  he  had  never  alluded  to  it  in  any  way. 
He  was  thinking  of  it  now  as  he  sat  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and  it  seemed  like 
an  answer  to  his  thoughts  when  Mr.  Sinclair 
said — 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  something,  David.  It 
has  been  on  my  mind  a  long  time,  but  I  have 
not  liked  to  speak  about  it." 

He  stopped  and  leaned  his  head  back  on 
the  pillows,  with  a  dreamy  look  in  his  eyes, 
as  though  he  saw  something  far  away.  David 
watched  him  curiously,  for  he  guessed  what 
was  coming,  but  he  said  nothing ;  and  Mr. 
Sinclair  went  on — 

"  I  have  seen  a  vision  ever  since  I  began 
to  get  well — a  vision  ^vhich  haunts  me'  day 
and  night.  I  see  a  sweet  face  bent  down 
over  mine,  and  hear  a  sympathising  voice. 
It  is  the  face  and  voice  of  Dora  Carlyon.  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  if  this  vision  had  any 
reality  in  fact." 

"When  you  were   at  your  worst,"  said 
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David,  "  you  asked  me  to  send  for  Miss  Car- 
lyon  that  you  might  speak  to  her  before  you 
died.  She  came  as  you  wished,  and  stayed 
with  you  for  some  little  time." 

He  said  no  more,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  sat 
silent  for  a  long  time,  looking  into  the  fire, 
till  David  thought  he  must  be  asleep ;  but  he 
raised  his  head  at  last  and  said,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  pause  since  his  last  re- 
mark, "  And  where  is  she  now  ? " 

"  Travelling  on  the  Continent.  I  wrote  to 
tell  her  that  you  were  out  of  danger,  and 
soon  after  I  heard  that  Lady  Atherton  had 
been  ordered  abroad  for  her  health,  and  that 
Miss  Carlyon  had  gone  with  her." 

"  How  did  you  hear  it  ? " 

"From  Dr.  Jefferies,  who  attended  her,  as 
well  as  Lord  Claremont." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Lord  Claremont  is  dead  1 " 
asked  Mr.  Sinclair  after  another  pause. 

"It  is  only  too  true,"  said  David  sadly. 
"  His  death  was  a  universal  loss.  I  cannot 
even  yet  speak  of  what  it  was  to  me." 

"  And  have  j^ou  been  here  ever  since  1 " 

"Not  quite.  I  stayed  at  an  hotel  for  some 
weeks  looking  out  for  something  to  do ;  but,  ; 
as  I  did  not  succeed,  I  thought  I  might  as  ; 
well  come  and  nurse  you  by  way  of  filling  j 
up  my  time."  He  spoke  lightly  to  ward  off : 
the  gratitude  that  shone  in  his  friend's  face.    I 

"  I  see  you  don't  want  to  be  thanked,"  said  | 
Mr.  Sinclair,  "  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  ' 
I  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"  Scarcely  that ;  if  I  had  not  nursed  you, 
some  one  else  would  have  done  so." 

"  Some  one  else  might  have  done  the  actual 
nursing,  perhaps,  but  no  one  else  could  have 
done  for  me  what  I  owe  to  you.  You  need 
not  try  to  escape  from  the  fact,  David ;  I 
shall  always  look  upon  you  as  my  preserver." 

"And  I  shall  look  upon  you  in  the  same 
light,"  returned  David,  "  for  I  am  quite  sure 
that  if  I  had  not  found  something  very  en- 
grossing to  do,  I  should  have  gone  out  of  my 
mind." 

Mr.  Sinclair  looked  rather  puzzled,  and 
David  felt  sorry  that  the  words  had  escaped 
him,  for  during  these  weeks  of  convalescence 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact 
of  his  engagement  to  Dora  had  completely 
passed  from  his  friend's  mind.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  find  him  oblivious  about  many 
things  after  such  an  illness,  but  he  had  not 
thought  it  possible  that  a  fact  like  this  could 
be  forgotten ;  however,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  he  was  so  much  re- 
lieved by  it  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish 
to  raise  the  remembrance. 

"It  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to  you. 


of  course,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair.  "Lord  Clare- 
mont had  been  more  like  a  father  to  you  than 
anything  else.  What  do  you  propose  to  do 
now  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least.  I  have  just 
enough  to  live  upon  with  strict  economy,  but 
I  should  never  think  of  leading  an  idle  life." 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  of  literature  as  a 
profession  ? " 

"  Many  times ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  what  I  am  fitted  for  :  I  want  some- 
thing more  active.  What  I  should  like 
would  be  to  get  into  political  life  somehow ; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  I  imagined." 

"And  yet  you  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  interest." 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  David  ;  "  but  I  found 
that  the  men  who  w^ere  friendly  enough  when 
I  had  a  place  and  position  of  my  own  had 
conveniently  short  memories  when  I  went  to 
ask  a  favour.  There  were  others  w^ho  pro- 
mised to  do  what  they  could,  but  so  far  it 
has  all  come  to  nothing." 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  no  more  at  the  time,  but 
some  days  after  this  he  opened  the  subject 
again.  "  I  want  to  propose  a  plan  to  you," 
he  said ;  "I  dare  say  you  won't  think  much 
of  it  at  first,  but  I  should  like  you  to  turn  it 
over  in  your  mind.  I  have  long  wished  to 
open  a  sort  of  dispensary  right  down  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  If  you  know  anything 
of  mission  work  in  foreign  countries  you  will 
be  aware  how  much  good  is  done  in  this  way. 
The  people  come  in  crowds  to  have  their 
bodily  ailments  treated,  and  so  a  way  is 
opened  by  which  their  souls  may  be  reached 
as  well." 

"Don't  talk  of  foreign  missions  to  me," 
said  David,  "  it  always  acts  on  me  like  a  red 
rag  on  a  bull." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  believe  that  charity  begins  at 
home,  and  I  can't  bear  to  hear  people  talking 
about  the  '  heathen  '  as  they  do,  while  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  misery  that  lies  at  their 
very  door." 

"  Well,  my  experience  has  generally  been 
that  the  men  who  care  most  for  the  heathen 
are  those  who  do  most  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  as  well ;  while  the  men  who 
excuse  themselves  so  glibly  from  helping 
foreign  missions  by  the  plea  of  charity  begins 
at  home,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred think  themselves  examples  of  noble 
generosity  if  they  give  a  sovereign  a  year  to 
some  good  work  in  England." 

"  I  think  you  put  the  case  rather  too 
strongly,"  said  David. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you ;  it  is  a  subject 
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which  needs  plain  dealing.  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  fact  which  came  under  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  A  supercilious  young  bar- 
rister, who  thought  his  own  opinion  law,  once 
informed  me,  as  you  did  just  now,  that  he 
could  not  endure  hearing  about  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  treated  me  to  a  long  tirade  on  our 
duties  towards  the  East  End  of  London  be- 
fore a  whole  roomful  of  people.  I  bore  with 
him  as  long  as  I  could,  but  when  he  became 
quite  insufferable  I  told  him  that  I  had  de- 
voted myself  to  the  East  End  for  years,  living 
among  the  people  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
that  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  what 
he  had  done  for  the  good  of  those  he  quoted 
so  easily.  He  shuffled  and  evaded,  but  I 
held  him  to  the  point,  and  at  last,  by  a 
little  judicious  questioning,  I  got  out  of  him 
that  he  had  once  sold  button-hole  flowers  at 
a  bazaar  for  some  East  End  charity.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  my  self- 
sufficient  assailant." 

David  could  not  resist  laughing  himself, 
as  he  listened  to  the  story,  but  he  did  not 
like  it  much,  all  the  same.  "  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  imply  that  I  don't  do  anything  for 
the  East  End,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  are  doing 
anything  very  much  at  present.  If  you  will 
come  and  keep  my  dispensary  for  me,  I  will 
give  you  leave  to  speak  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  years." 

"  We  should  split  on  another  rock  there," 
said  David.  "  I  don't  say  I  should  be  will- 
ing in  any  case  to  spend  my  life  in  this 
miserable  place,  but  if  I  did,  I  should  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  directly  religious 
work." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  directly  religious 
work?'" 

"Why,  you  spoke  of  reaching  the  souls 
of  the  people  just  now.  Well,  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  look  after  their  bodies,  and 
also  to  help  to  rouse  and  elevate  their  mental 
powers ;  but  a  man's  soul  is  his  own  affair, 
and  in  my  opinion  every  one  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  believe  what  they  like.  That  is 
true  toleration." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  these 
days  about  toleration,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
"  but  very  few  people  know  what  it  means. 
True  toleration  is  only  another  name  for 
justice ;  but  much  of  what  is  called  tolera- 
tion in  the  present  day  is  only  weakness, 
and  weakness  is  akin  to  cruelty." 

"  Cruelty  ! "  exclaimed  David  ;  "  you  can 
never  persuade  me  into  believing  that  tolera- 
tion is  cruelty." 


music, 

neglecting  their  bodies," 
I  don't  see  the  drift  of 


"  Certainly  not ;  but  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  see  that  what  you  call  toleration  is 
cruelty.  Do  you  call  it  cruelty  to  leave 
men,  women,  and  children  in  dirt,  squalor, 
and  misery,  without  fresh  air  or  clean  water, 
without  medicines,  without  doctors,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of 
life?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  David;  " vou  knovr 
that  I  do." 

"  Very  well ;  but  do  you  call  it  cruelty  to 
leave  these  poor  creatures  in  total  ignorance 
of  everything  that  is  good,  noble  and  beauti- 
ful ?  Do  you  sneer  at  those  who  spend 
their  lives  in  trying  to  educate  and  raise  the 
masses  from  their  degraded  state  %  or  do  you 
call  it  cruelty  to  leave  them  like  beasts,  with 
ro  knowledge  of  the  treasures  that  exist  for 
them  also  in  art,  music,  and  books  1 " 

"  It  is  as  bad  as 
said  David ;  "  but  i  aon  t  see 
your  questions,  for  you  know  my  opinions 
on  these  points  as  well  as  I  do  myself." 

"  Wait  a  moment  and  you  will  see  what  I 
am  driving  at.  You  feel  the  cruelty  of  de- 
priving men  of  health  and  of  knowledge, 
because  you  value  your  own  bodily  and  men- 
tal powers ;  and  if  you  cannot  see  the  cruelty 
of  hiding  from  them  the  grand  destiny  which 
may  be  theirs  hereafter,  it  is  only  because 
j  you  have  not  yet  learnt  to  value  your  own 
■  soul." 

"You  don't  see  my  argument,"  said  David. 
"  I  say  that  in  this  matter  every  man  should 
be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself." 

"And  you  don't  see  mine,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  say  that  men  cannot  judge  for  themselves 
until  they  have  both  sides  of  the  question 
laid  before  them.  The  children  in  these 
streets  know  nothing  but  evil  from  their 
birth ;  you  have  told  me  yourself  how  you 
have  shuddered  when  you  have  heard  vol- 
leys of  oaths  come  from  the  lips  of  babies 
hardly  out  of  their  mothers'  arms.  How  can 
you  calmly  talk  of  a  man's  judging  for  him- 
self, when  to  hundreds  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book  and  the 
name  of  God  unknown  V 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  admit  your  point 
there,"  said  David  rather  reluctantly,  "but 
you  cannot  urge  the  same  reason  in  the  case 
of  the  educated  classes.  Why  should  you 
be  always  forcing  religion  down  their  throats 
when  they  know  its  facts  as  well  as  you  do  ? 
I  will  allow  that  children  should  be  told  of 
these  things,  but  grown-up  people,  as  I  say, 
should  be  allowed  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Why  should  I  go  and  listen  to  a  man  preach- 
ing about  what  I  know  quite  as  well  as  he 
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does  ?  I  wish  I  could  put  you  out  of  tem- 
per/' he  added  wrathfuUy,  as  Mr.  Sinclair 
laughed. 

"  I  never  can  help  laughing  when  people 
are  illoarical ;  there  is  nothinsj  that  amuses 
me  so  much,"  said  his  opponent. 

"  But  what  I  say  is  perfectly  logical,"  said 
David,  in  an  obstinate  tone. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you.  Your  argument 
seems  to  be  that  men  are  to  judge  between 
two  conflicting  theories.  Now  you  cannot 
deny  that  the  claims  of  the  world  are  always 
pressing  upon  a  man's  attention.  There  are 
six  days  of  the  week  in  which  I  am  afraid 
there  are  only  too  many  of  you  who  never 
open  your  Bibles  or  even  think  of  religion  at 
all  j  so,  on  your  own  grounds,  you  ought  to 
encourage  us  in  our  efforts  to  uphold  its 
truths  before  men  whenever  we  get  the 
chance." 

''  People  like  you  are  always  utterly  un- 
practical," said  David,  shifting  his  ground 
adroitly;  "  you  speak  of  the  world  as  though 
every  man  who  wished  to  lead  a  religious 
life  ought  to  shut  himself  up  like  a  monk, 
and  look  upon  every  one  who  did  not  do  the 
same  as  an  outcast  and  heathen." 

"  You  have  not  quite  hit  oft*  my  views.  I 
consider  that  every  man  should  do  his  duty 
in  the  place  where  God  has  put  him.  It 
does  not  matter  what  a  man's  work  is,  so 
long  as  it  is  done  unto  God  and  not  unto 
man." 

"  Then  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  me 
away  from  my  own  sphere,  to  work  in  your 
beloved  East  End?" 

"  What  is  your  own  sphere  V 

David  was  going  to  reply  that  his  sphere 
was  that  of  other  young  men  of  his  age  and 
rank,  but  the  words  died  on  his  lips  as  he 
remembered  that  by  birth  his  sphere  was 
that  of  the  poor  and  humble.  What  was  his 
sphere  ?  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  went 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  think  out  the 
question  quietly.  Was  it  a  political  one  1  He 
had  already  tried  and  failed  to  find  an  open- 
ing among  his  former  associates.  Was  it 
literary  1  He  had  himself  confessed  that  he 
did  not  wish  for  a  distinctly  literary  life. 
Or  medical  ?  That  was  the  very  work  his 
friend  was  calling  him  to  do. 

He  looked  out  at  the  narrow  dingy  street 
with  its  dense  atmosphere  and  dirty  pave- 
ment. As  he  leant  out  of  the  open  sash  he 
caught  the  sounds  of  quarrelling  from  the 
neighbouring  public-house,  and  his  spirit  re- 
belled. No,  that  was  not  his  sphere ;  it 
could  not  be ;  he  could  not  live  in  such  a 
place ;  it  was  bad  enough  for  a  few  weeks^ 


but  to  pass  year  after  year  in  such  surround- 
ings would  kill  him.  W^hat  would  become 
of  his  ambitious  dreams,  the  place  and  posi- 
tion he  meant  to  obtain,  which  should  make 
his  name  famous  in  his  day  and  generation  ? 

No,  the  sacrifice  was  too  great ;  but  even 
as  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  a  whisper 
made  itself  heard  deep  down  in  his  heart.  It 
was  too  indefinite  for  words,  but  a  vague 
idea  took  possession  of  him  that  after  all 
there  was  something  nobler,  more  worthy  of 
attainment  than  earthly  fame  and  honour. 
He  would  have  dismissed  the  thought  if  he 
could,  but  it  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
felt  that  at  any  rate  he  would  put  off  his 
decision  a  little  longer. 

He  left  the  window,  and  going  up  to  Mr. 

i  Sinclair's  chair  looked  him   frankly  in  the 

i  face.     "  You  have  put  me  in  a  difficulty,"  he 

I  said,  "  and  I  must  have  a  few  weeks  to  think 

the  matter  over." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair;  "I  will 
not  speak  of  it  again  until  you  begin  the 
subject." 

It  was  several  days  after  this  that  the  doc- 
tor, meeting  David  in  the  street,  told  him 
that  his  patient  must  go  abroad  for  the 
winter.  "  I  will  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences," he  said,  "unless  he  takes  a  thorough 
rest  before  he  begins  to  work  again.  When 
once  he  gets  into  harness  I  know  there  will 
be  no  doing  anything  with  him,  so  our  only 
chance  is  to  send  him  off  as  soon  as  he  is  well 
enough  to  travel.  I  shall  leave  you  to  per- 
suade him,  for  you  have  more  influence  with 
him  than  anybody." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  David, 
"but,  any  way,  I  will  do  my  best,  though  I 
think  it  will  be  a  hard  task." 

To  his  great  surprise,  however,  he  found 
that  Mr.  Sinclair  gave  way  after  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  objections,  and  con- 
sented to  see  whether  it  could  be  managed, 
which  David  knew  was  the  first  step  to  com- 
plete submission. 

"  I  believe  you  want  a  holiday  more  than 
I  do,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  David's  face, 
which  had  become  pale  and  worn  of  late. 

"  Well,  I  do  feel  rather  tired,"  said  David, 
"but  I  dare  say  it  will  soon  go  off." 

He  did  not  like  to  say  much  about  it,  but 
the  fact  was  that  the  close  confinement  in  a 
sick-room,  coming  so  soon  after  his  other 
troubles,  had  tried  his  strength  rather  se- 
verely ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair  had  sharp  eyes,  and 
saw  far  more  than  David  imagined. 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  go  away  for  a  change," 
he  said  one  day,  "  I  shall  never  get  strong 
here,  and  it  is  no  use  going  abroad  till  I  feel 
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better  than  I  do  now.  Shall  we  go  some- 
where together  ? " 

"  That's  a  good  idea ! "  said  David,  who 
felt  unspeakably  relieved  at  the  prospect. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  then  ?  " 

The  discussion  as  to  their  destination  was 
an  affair  which  lasted  some  days ;  some 
places  were  too  cold,  some  too  far  away,  and 
some  too  exciting  for  an  invalid  ;  "  I'll  tell 
you  what,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  at  last,  "  let  us 
go  down  to  Evesdene." 

"  To  Evesdene  !  "  said  David  in  some  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Yes ;  I  should  like  to  go  there  of  all 
places  in  the  world.  I  have  so  often  thought 
about  it  since  I  have  been  in  this  stifling 
street,  and  wished  I  could  walk  along  those 
lanes  once  more  and  listen  to  the  birds  sing- 
ing overhead." 

"  But  it  would  be  rather  damp  there  now," 
objected  David. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  is  a  gravel  soil,  and  we  could 
lodge  in  the  higher  part  of  the  village.  I 
should  like  it  above  all  things,  but  we  won't 
go  if  you  w^ould  rather  not,"  he  added,  see- 
ing that  David  still  looked  dubious. 

"  I  don't  mind  where  we  go,"  said  David 
hastily,  for  he  felt  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
disappoint  his  friend  for  the  sake  of  any 
feeling  of  his  o-\\ti.  It  was  not  quite  what 
he  would  have  chosen,  but  when  it  was  once 
decided  he  found  a  strange  pleasure  in  dwell- 
ing on  the  thought,  and  was  soon  looking 
forward  to  it  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Sinclair. 
One  reflection  which  came  across  his  mind 
helj3ed  him  considerably  to  this  result,  the 
idea  that  he  might  consult  Phyllis  about  his 
plans  for  the  future. 

It  never  struck  him  what  a  strange  con- 
trast there  was  between  the  way  that  he  re- 
garded her  opinion  now  and  the  indifference 
with  which  he  had  once  looked  upon  it. 
He  had  thought  of  her  almost  as  if  she 
were  inferior  to  himself,  and  now  he  was 
ready  and  anxious  to  trust  to  her  judgment 
on  another  critical  step  in  his  life.  He  did 
not  care  to  analyse  the  feeling  which  made 
him  look  forward  to  his  visit,  but  it  was 
enough  to  put  more  brightness  into  his  life 
than  he  had  known  for  many  a  day. 

He  wrote  to  Phyllis  to  tell  her  all  that  had 
happened  since  he  had  last  written,  and  to 
ask  her  to  find  lodgings  for  them;  her  answer 
was  speedy,  and  on  one  fine  morning  at  the 
end  of  October  David  found  himself  on  his 
way  to  Evesdene. 

"Strange  things  have  happened  to  me 
lately,"  he  thought ;  "  I  wonder  what  is  in 
store  for  me  now  1 " 


CHAPTER  XVII.— LOVE  AND   LIFE. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and  David 
caused  a  great  excitement  in  Evesdene;  a 
vague  rumour  of  David's  engagement  to 
Dora  had  drifted  down  to  the  village  and 
caused  an  intense  sensation  among  the  peo- 
ple. That  one  of  themselves  should  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  Miss  Carlyon  was  a  wonder 
almost  too  great  to  be  believed,  and  the  ro- 
mance was  not  lessened  when  they  heard 
that  the  match  was  broken  off,  for  the  true 
circumstances  of  the  case  of  course  did  not 
reach  them ;  and  that  David  should  have 
thrown  over  such  a  great  lady  seemed  even 
more  incredible  than  that  he  should  ever 
have  been  engaged  to  her. 

"I  always  did  say  she  were  a  deal  too 
high,"  said  one  village  gossip  to  another. 
"  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  quite  another  sort,  but 
Miss  Dora  always  seemed  to  think  she  were 
better  nor  other  folks  like." 

But  great  though  the  excitement  was,  there 
was  no  one  who  was  brave  enough  to  speak  to 
David  on  the  subject;  he  had  been  so  little  at 
Evesdene  that  there  was  no  one  except  Phyllis 
and  her  grandfather  who  were  really  inti- 
mate with  him,  and  though  the  people  were 
voluble  enough  on  his  affairs  behind  his  back, 
they  had  far  too  deep  an  awe  of  him  to  ven- 
ture on  any  familiarities  in  his  actual  pre- 
sence. 

As  for  Phyllis,  her  mind  had  been  in  a 
state  of  confusion  ever  since  she  had  received 
David's  news  of  the  breaking  off  of  his  en- 
gagement. The  sad  words  which  he  had  writ- 
ten on  that  eventful  night  touched  her 
deeply,  and  when  she  saw  Lord  Claremont's 
death  in  the  papers,  her  heart  was  filled  with 
sympathy  for  the  desolation  into  which  he 
was  plunged.  Many  times  during  the  last 
four, months  she  had  wondered  what  he  was 
doing,  and  had  almost  expected  to  hear  from  ^ 
him  again ;  but  as  time  passed  on  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  David  had  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Evesdene  for  ever,  and  that  she 
should  never  see  him  or  hear  of  him  again. 

Just  as  she  had  arrived  at  this  resigned 
state  of  mind  came  David's  letter,  telling 
her  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  illness  and  asking  her 
to  find  lodgings  for  them. 

Poor  Phyllis !  She  wondered  how  it 
would  all  end  as  she  went  about  her  task, 
and  felt  strongly  inclined  to  persuade  her 
grandfather  to  go  away  from  Evesdene  for 
a  long-promised  holiday  until  they  had  re- 
turned to  town.  It  was  only  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  reasonable  motive  for  such  a 
proceeding  that  hindered  her  from  carrying 
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her  plan  into  action  ;  but  she  knew  that  she 
could  not  take  old  Jacob  away  from  a  meet- 
ing to  which  he  was  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward without  revealing  the  whole  story.  She 
shuddered  at  the  bare  thought ;  her  love  for 
David  was  hidden  so  deeply  in  the  recesses 
of  her  heart  that  she  would  rather  have  died 
than  speak  of  it.  No  one,  not  even  her 
grandfather,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
underlying  romance  in  her  life ;  outwardly 
she  was  the  same  that  she  had  ever  been, 
calm,  patient,  and  unselfish,  thinking  only  of 
others,  and  spending  her  whole  life  in  doing 
good.  Again  and  again  she  blamed  herself 
for  having  given  her  heart  away  so  easily, 
and  despised  herself  for  her  own  weakness. 
Phyllis  was  not  perfect  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  but  this  particular  fault, 
if  fault  it  were,  had  been  bitterly  atoned  for 
in  loneliness  and  sorrow.  She  had  long 
ceased  to  hope  for  any  answering  affection 
from  David,  and  she  did  not  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  she  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  past 
to  desire  that  her  feelings  should  be  roused 
into  activity  again ;  she  only  longed  for 
calm,  and  resigned  herself  to  a  life  which 
should  find  its  only  pleasure  in  ministering 
to  the  happiness  of  others. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Phyllis 
was  conscious  of  a  flutter  at  her  heart  when 
she  woke  on  that  bright  October  morning, 
and  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  she  should  see 
David  again;  it  was  no  longer  the  painful 
excitement  of  past  days,  but  only  the  thrill 
of  interest  which  runs  through  the  heart 
when  some  one  long  ago  dear  to  us  is  sud- 
denly recalled  to  mind. 

"  What  makes  thee  so  pretty  ?  "  asked  old 
Jacob  fondly,  as  he  noticed  the  flush  on  her 
usually  pale  cheeks. 

"No  one  thinks  so  but  you,  grandfather," 
said  Phyllis  as  she  kissed  him  and  went  about 
aer  household  work  with  a  light  step. 

The  old  man  was  far  too  infirm  now  to 
walk ;  he  sat  patiently  day  after  day  in  his 
arm-chair,  looking  out  on  the  familiar  farm- 
yard, where  he  had  worked  so  long,  never 
grumbling,  except  when  the  labourers  did 
something  more  careless  than  ordinary,  or 
the  man  who  took  charge  of  the  farm  dis- 
puted his  wishes. 

"  What  will  you  do  when  I  am  gone  1 " 
he  asked  Phyllis  as  she  came  back  into  the 
kitchen. 

"  Don't  talk  about  it,  dear  grandfather  !  " 
cried  Phyllis,  going  up  to  his  chair  and  taking 
his  feeble  hand  in  hers;  "  you  are  all  I  have; 
what  should  I  do  without  you  ?" 

"  My  time  won't  be  long  now,"  said  Jacob, 
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I  don't  wish  it  should.  This  world 
seems  getting  dim,  somehow,  Phyllis ;  but 
yet  I  don't  like  to  think  of  leaving  you  all 
alone  in  this  old  house.  I  should  like  it  to 
be  sold,  so  that  you  could  have  the  money 
and  go  and  live  where  you  liked ;  though  that 
don't  sound  right  neither,"  he  added  sadly. 
"  You're  too  little  and  tender  to  go  wander- 
ing up  and  down  by  yourself." 

"  Don't  talk  so,"  said  Phyllis  through  the 
tears  that  choked  her  voice.  "  God  will  take 
care  of  me." 

"I  know  He  will,"  said  Jacob  reverently  ; 
"but  it  don't  seem  right,  somehow,  for  a 
little  lass  like  you  to  be  all  alone  in  the 
world." 

"But  I'm  not  a  little  lass  any  longer," 
said  Phyllis,  smiling.  "  I'm  getting  to  be  an 
old  woman,  grandfather." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jacob  tenderly  as  he 
stroked  the  soft  fair  hair  that  lay  against 
his  shoulder;  "you're  nothing  but  a  lass  yet, 
my  little  lass." 

He  repeated  the  words  several  times  in  a 
dreamy  voice,  and  Phyllis  crept  away  at  last, 
to  finish  her  work,  seeing  that  he  was  getting 
drowsy.  His  words  had  effectually  faded  the 
roses  in  her  cheeks,  and  when  David  came 
to  see  them  in  the  course  of  the  evening  she 
looked  almost  as  pale  as  the  patient  he  had 
just  left.  His  visit  was  a  long  one,  and 
when  Phyllis  found  herself  in  her  own  room 
that  night  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
against  her  will  that  her  old  feeling  for  him 
had  returned  in  all  its  former  force.  What 
had  caused  it  she  could  hardly  tell;  but 
there  was  an  indefinable  tone  in  his  voice 
and  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  addressed  her 
that  filled  her  heart  with  a  strange  sense  of 
content. 

As  for  David,  he  felt  happier  than  he  had 
done  for  a  long  time  past,  as  he  walked  back 
to  his  lodgings  through  the  moonlit  night.  If 
anyone  had  told  him  he  was  in  love  with 
Phyllis  he  would  have  given  them  an  aston- 
ished denial,  for  such  an  idea  had  never  even 
entered  his  head;  but  none  the  less,  he  felt  all 
the  poetry  of  his  nature,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant since  his  trouble,  return  with  fresh 
force  and  fill  his  soul  with  life. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  he  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  his 
own  heart.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  very  unwell 
during  the  first  week  or  so  after  their  arrival, 
and  was  unable  to  see  any  one,  but  as  soon  as 
he  recovered  a  little  he  began  to  make  rapid 
progress,  and  went  out,  leaning  on  David's 
arm,  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  his 
former  flock. 
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His  first  visit  was  to  the  farm,  where  he 
was  received  with  the  deepest  respect  and 
affection  by  Phyllis  and  her  grandfather, 
who  had  always  regarded  him  as  their  best 
friend  next  to  Mrs.  Carlyon.  Phyllislistened  to 
his  accounts  of  his  London  work  with  breath- 
less interest,  and  as  she  looked  at  his  pale 
worn  features  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
bright  youthful  face  that  she  remembered, 
she  honoured  him  as  though  he  had  been  a 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  God.  She  could  not 
but  notice  too  the  deep  affection  of  his 
manner  when  he  turned  to  David,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  leaned  upon  his  strength, 
and  her  heart  warmed  with  gratitude  as  she 
realised  the  fact  that  the  troubles  and  ex- 
periences through  which  David  had  passed 
had  brought  forth  some  fruit  to  the  harvest. 

Sh£  would  have  been  very  much  astonished 
if  she  had  known  what  observations  Mr. 
Sinclair  was  making  during  the  interview. 
He  seemed  to  her  to  be  entirely  above  all 
earthly  ideas  and  considerations,  and  yet  the 
first  thing  that  he  said  to  David  as  they 
walked  away  together  from  the  farm-house 
was,  "  I  see  now  why  you  were  so  willing  to 
come  to  Evesdene  with  me." 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  David, 
in  amazement;  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
what  you  are  driving  at;  and  more  than 
that,  I  thought  you  noticed  at  the  time  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  come." 

"  You  were  rather  reluctant  at  first,  cer- 
tainly, but  when  you  had  once  made  up  your 
mind  to  come  you  were  as  eager  about  it  as 
a  boy  going  home  for  the  holidays.  I  could 
not  make  it  out,  but  my  eyes  have  been 
opened  to-day.  Don't  pretend  you  can't 
understand  me,  you  know  perfectly  well  that 
I  am  talking  of  Phyllis  Wingate." 

"  Well,  of  all  cool  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  I  think  you  are  the  coolest !  "  said 
David,  dropping  his  friend's  arm,  and  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face.  "  I  can  tell  you 
honestly  that  I  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  That  is  no  proof  that  you  may  not  have 
felt  it." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  your  affection  may  not  have 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  definite  thought  yet, 
but  I  maintain  that  it  exists  all  the  same." 

"  When  such  a  thing  is  likely  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  David,  drawing  his  friend's  arm 
through  his  own  again,  and  pursuing  their 
way  over  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Sinclair  laughed  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject, but  his  words  had  taken  effect.  As 
soon  as  David  was  alone  he  set  to  work  in 


his  usual  resolute  fashion  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  idea  or  not.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  how  it  took  hold  of  his 
mind,  now  that  it  had  once  been  suggested  to 
him ;  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  this 
new  and  wonderful  discovery,  and  the  more 
he  thought  of  it  the  more  he  became  con 
vinced  that  Mr.  Sinclair  was  right.  Phyllis 
Wingate  was  the  one  woman  in  the  world 
whom  he  could  love  ! 

He  had  long  suspected  that  his  love  for 
Dora  Carlyon  had  been  nothing  but  a  passing 
infatuation ;  but  now  he  knew  it,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  whole  life  had  been  leading 
him  up  to  this  crowning  point.  And  now  he 
began  to  wonder  whether  Phyllis  would  ever 
look  upon  him  with  favour ;  she  had  always 
been  so  calm  and  sisterly  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him  that  he  hardly  dared  to  think  that 
she  could  entertain  any  warmer  feeling.  Be- 
sides, she  knew  the  whole  story  of  his  en- 
gagement, and  how  could  she  trust  him  after 
the  miserable  way  in  which  he  had  acted  1 
His  doubts  and  fears  showed  what  a  change 
had  passed  over  him — at  one  time  he  would 
have  felt  confident  that  he  had  only  to  ask 
and  to  have,  but  now  he  went  through  every 
alternation  of  hope  and  despair  as  he  reviewed 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Sinclair  made  a  most  sympathetic 
listener,  and  David  poured  out  his  whole  con- 
fidence, except  on  one  point.  He  was  still 
convinced  that  his  connection  with  Dora  was 
completely  forgotten,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
be  the  first  to  recall  the  fact.  He  felt  a  deli- 
cacy too  in  mentioning  her  name,  for  he 
knew  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Sinolair  was 
placed  regarding  her.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife  on  the  first 
opportunity,  but  he  could  not  touch  upon 
the  subject  unless  his  friend  chose  to 
begin. 

He  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  telling 
Phyllis  of  the  offer  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
made  to  him  with  regard  to  the  dispensary, 
and  was  rather  disappointed  that  she  would 
not  give  him  any  direct  advice. 

"  Such  a  serious  step  as  that  must  be  your 
own  decision,"  she  said  when  he  pressed  her 
to  tell  him  her  opinion. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  decide." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  help  you,  except  by 
warning  you  that  nothing  but  the  purest  love 
for  your  work  could  carry  you  through  such 
a  life  as  you  describe." 

''And  that,  I  am  not  sure  I  have,"  said 
David. 

"But  I  thought  you  told  me  that  you 
could  not  forget  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of 
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these  poor  people,  that  they  were  always 
present  with  you,  and  that  you  could  not 
shake  off  your  feeling  of  responsibility  to- 
wards them." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  true,  and  yet  I  cannot 
quite  see  that  I  am  called  to  give  up  all  I 
enjoy  to  spend  my  whole  life  in  such  a  place. 
All  men  cannot  give  themselves  to  working 
among  the  poor,  and  why  should  I  more  than 
any  one  else  1 " 

"The  feeling  of  responsibility  that  you 
describe  seems  to  me  in  itself  a  call,"  said 
Phyllis.  "God  does  not  lay  it  upon  every 
man's  soul.  If  you  read  the  books  of  the 
old  prophets  you  will  see  that  they  had  just 
the  same  feeling ;  some  of  them  even  com- 
plained of  having  to  prophesy,  but  God  had 
put  His  word  in  their  mouths,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  speak." 

David  was  astonished  at  the  depth  of 
thought  her  words  displayed,  for  she  had 
never  spoken  to  him  so  openly  before. 
"Why,  Phylhs,"  he  said,  "you  preach  as 
well  as  Mr.  Sinclair." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Phyllis  humbly, 
^'  I  did  not  mean  to  preach." 

■  "  I  am  very  glad,  for  I  like  to  hear  you. 
Go  on  and  expound  your  text,  for  I  don't 
quite  understand  what  you  mean." 

There  was  an  earnestness  in  David's  voice 
that  encouraged  Phyllis  to  go  on.  "I  wish 
you  would  read  the  book  of  Ezekiel,"  she 
said ;  "  you  would  understand  it  all  then.  I 
often  think  that  those  old  prophets  must 
have  dreaded  the  voice  of  God,  that  called 
them  out  from  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
set  them  apart  as  watchmen  and  messengers. 
Don't  you  remember  the  awful  words  that 
God  said  to  Ezekiel,  '  When  I  say  unto  the 
wicked  thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  thou  givest 
him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  his  wicked  way  to  save  his  life, 
the  same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity, 
but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand '  1 " 

"  I  never  remember  reading  those  words," 
said  David ;  "  but  I  can  see  that  if  a  man 
really  believed  that  they  were  spoken  to  him 
by  God,  he  would  give  up  his  whole  life  to 
carrying  them  out.  But  what  I  don't  under- 
stand is  why,  if  men  believe  these  words,  they 
don't  go  mad ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
work  does  not  bring  much  result  after  all." 

"  We  cannot  see  all  the  results  yet,"  said 
Phyllis.  "  But  you  have  not  heard  all,  for 
God  says,  '  Yet  if  thou  warn  the  wicked  and 
he  turn  not  from  his  wickedness  nor  from 
his  evil  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  but 
thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul.'  I  hardly  like 
to  say  all  this  to  you,  David,  but  if  you  have 


such  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  you  as 
you  say,  the  only  way  of  '  delivering  your 
soul '  is  to  give  yourself  as  Ezekiel  did — to 
teaching  and  helping  these  poor  ignorant 
people." 

She  stopped,  and  looked  timidly  up  in  his 
face,  half  expecting  that  he  would  make  some 
scornful  reply,  but  the  words  she  heard  sur- 
prised her.  "You  are  right,  Phyllis,"  he 
said ;  "I  know  that  this  is  the  work  I  am 
meant  to  do,  though  I  have  tried  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  it.  You  have  helped  me  to  see  my 
duty,  and  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart, 
though  I  know  I  shall  find  it  both  hard  and 
trying." 

Phyllis  made  no  answer,  but  the  look  of 
sympathy  in  her  eyes  roused  an  irresistible 
impulse  in  David's  heart.  "Phyllis,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  "  there  is 
one  thing  which  would  help  me  beyond  all 
others.  Will  you  consent  to  share  this  life 
with  me  1 "  Phyllis  looked  up  at  him  in 
speechless  astonishment,  and  he  continued 
rapidly,  "  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life;  it  is 
true,  though  perhaps  you  hardly  believe  it. 
I  have  only  found  it  out  myself  during  the 
last  few  weeks ;  but  I  know  it  now,  and  I  am 
thankful  for  every  sorrow  I  have  gone 
through,  for  the}^  have  only  taught  me  to 
value  you  the  more.  Can  you  not  love  me, 
Phyllis  1 "  he  asked,  for  she  was  still  silent. 

Phyllis  had  no  words  wherewith  to  reply. 
The  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  almost  took 
away  her  breath. 

"  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,"  he  said 
sadly,  "  and  perhaps  I  can  hardly  expect  you 
to  trust  me  after  all  that  has  passed ;  but  I 
tell  you  by  everything  I  hold  dear  that  I  am 
only  speaking  the  plain  truth  when  I  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  loved. 
That  mad  fancy  has  passed  like  a  fever 
dream,  and  I  have  awakened  to  the  pure  and 
living  light  of  day.  Life  is  worth  nothing 
to  me  without  you.  Can  you  not  at  least 
let  me  hope  that  some  day  you  will  listen  to 
me  ?  I  could  wait  patiently  then  through 
years  of  toil  and  loneliness." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her  with  an  en- 
treating expression ;  there  was  a  light  in  her 
eyes  and  a  flush  on  her  cheek  that  he  had 
never  seen  there  before.  "  Phyllis  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, holding  out  his  hands,  "is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  love  me  1 " 

She  laid  her  hands  in  his  as  her  only  an- 
swer. "  I  never  knew  what  joy  was  till 
now,"  he  whispered. 

"  There  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way,"  said 
Phyllis  at  last. 

"  What  is  that  1 "  asked  David  in  alarm. 
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"  I  can  never  leave  my  grandfather  while 
he  lives." 

"  You  shall  not.  We  will  have  him  up  to 
London." 

"No,  David,  it  would  kill  him  to  move 
him  at  his  age.  I  must  not  let  my  love  for 
you  make  me  forget  what  I  owe  to  him ;  he 
has  been  more  than  a  father  to  me  ever  since 
I  was  a  baby.     You  can  wait  a  little  while." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  David 
disconsolately. 

"  Why  you  said  just  now  you  could  wait 
through  years  of  loneliness  if  I  would  only 
give  you  some  hope,"  said  Phyllis  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  then," 
said  David,  as  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  side. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  waited  for  you 
ever  since  I  was  born." 

The  words  fell  like  sweetest  music  upon 
Phylhs's  ear.  What  mattered  now  the  long 
years  of  pain  and  sorrow  that  she  had  passed 
through  ?  they  were  all  vanished  like  dreams 
in  the  morning  sun.  Her  womanly  nature  was 
satisfied  now  that  after  all  she  had  not  given 
her  love  unasked,  and  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  new  sense  of  joy  with  a  feeling  of  utter 
rest  and  contentment. 

"  Will  you  tell  your  grandfather,  or  shall 
I  ? "  asked  David  when  at  last  he  rose  to  go. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  tell  him  myself," 
said  Phyllis,  "he  is  so  easily  upset  now." 

"  What  is  it,  my  little  lass  f '  said  old  Jacob 
as  she  went  in  and  knelt  down  by  his  chair. 
"  What  makes  your  eyes  shine  so  bright  1 " 

Phyllis  laid  her  head  down  on  his  knee 
that  he  might  not  see  her  face  a.s  she  an- 
swered softly,  "  David  has  just  asked  me  to 
be  his  wife." 

The  old  man  made  no  answer  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  Phyllis  could  feel  his  hand  trem- 
bling as  it  rested  on  her  head.  But  suddenly 
he  sat  upright  in  his  chair,  and,  clasping  his 
hands  together,  he  said  in  a  loud  clear  voice, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace  ! " 

CHAPTER  XVin.— THE  END. 

David  felt  as  if  nothing  could  ever  make 
him  leave  Phyllis's  side  again,  but  events  so 
happened  that  he  was  speedily  obliged  to 
return  to  London.  As  the  weather  became 
cold  and  damp  Mr.  Sinclair  seemed  to  go 
back  instead  of  gaining  strength,  and  David 
could  not  but  acquiesce  in  the  doctor's  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  go  abroad  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

"  It  seems  horribly  selfish  to  take  up  your 
whole  time  with  my  afiairs,"  said  Mr.  Sin- 


clair when  it  had  been  decided  that  they 
must  leave  Evesdene,  "  but  I  really  do  not 
think  I  can  go  abroad  unless  you  will  take 
up  my  work  for  me." 

"  It  is  not  selfish  at  all,"  said  David.  "  I 
suppose  I  must  do  something,  though  I  should 
prefer  spending  my  time  down  here  in  idle- 
ness. But  I  really  don't  quite  see  how  I  can 
take  up  your  work,  for  I  am  not  a  clergyman." 

"  If  I  had  a  regular  charge,"  said  Mr.  Sin- 


I  clair,   "  of  course    I  should   have  to   get   a 
!  clergyman  to  take  my  duty,  but  as  it  is  I  am 
1  only  a  sort  of  unpaid  supernumerary  curate, 
and  a  great  deal  of  my  work  could  just  as 
I  well  be  done  by  a  layman.     I  want  you  ta 
start  your  dispensary  at  once,   and  as  the 
!  people  are  sure  to  be  rather  slow  in  coming 
j  to  it  at  first  you  can  fill  up  your  time,  if  you 
will  be  so  good,  in  keeping  up  my  clubs  and 
j  institutes  for  me  until  I  come  back." 
I      "  There  are  only  two  objections  to  your 
plan,"  said  David ;   "  the  first  is  that  I  have 
not  money  enough  to  start  a  dispensary,  and 
the  second  that  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea 
how  to  look  after  clubs  or  institutes,  or  any- 
thing else  of  a  kindred  nature." 
'      "  The  first  objection  is  easily  taken  out  of 
the  way, "said  Mr.  Sinclair  smiling;  "you  can- 
not have  supposed  that  I  should  ask  you  to 
devote  yourself  to  this  work  without  making 
you  any  return  for  it !     My  plan  is  to  buy  a 
I  house  I  know  of  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  is 
a  good  size  and  would  be  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  where  you  should  live  rent  free, 
\  and   carry   on   the  dispensary.     I  have   no 
doubt  that  you  will  earn  a  very  fair  liveli- 
,  hood  in  time,  but  this  will  enable  you  to 
make  a  start,  and  to  marry  whenever  you  can 
see  your  way  to  it." 
I      David   said   nothing  for  a   moment,   his 
thoughts  were  busily  engaged  in  conjuring 
'  up  a  scene  of  love  and  happiness  in  his  own 
j  home  with  Ph3dlis  always  at  his  side  ;  he 
recalled  himself  to  business,  however,  with  an 
effort  and  said  gratefully,  "  I  do  not  refuse 
your  offer,  because  I  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  all  chance  of  making  a  good  income  unless 
something  certain   was   guaranteed   to   me. 
We  shall  have  to  make  a  definite  agreement 
of  course,  and  I  think  I  had  better  pay  you 
rent  after  three  or  four  years." 

"  No,  I  shall  not  let  you  do  that.  If  you 
go  on  and  like  the  work  the  house  will 
eventually  become  your  own,  say  in  five 
years'  time  from  the  date  of  the  agreement." 
"That  is  too  much,"  said  David  warmly. 
"I  don't  think  I  ought  to  accept  it  from 
you." 

"  Why  not  ?     You  have  done  more  for  me 
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than  any  other  man  on  earth ;  I  will  not  hear 
a  word  against  it,  so  it  is  no  use  for  you  to 
say  any  more,"  and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

David  found  saying  good-bye  even  harder 
than  he  had  anticipated ;  his  only  comfort 
was  that  by  setting  to  work  at  once  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  home  for  Phyllis  all  the 
sooner.  He  had  not  much  time  for  regrets, 
however,  on  his  return  to  London,  for  what 
with  the  business  connected  with  the  house, 
and  learning  all  he  could  about  the  work,  in 
addition  to  watching  over  Mr.  Sinclair's 
health,  his  hands  were  full. 

During  all  this  time  Dora's  name  had  never 
been  mentioned  by  either  of  them,  but  a  few 
days  before  Mr.  Sinclair  started  he  said  to 
David,  "  I  suppose  you  don't  know  where- 
abouts on  the  Continent  Miss  Oarlyon  is  1 " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  David,  "  but  if  you 
are  anxious  to  know  Dr.  Jefferies  might  be 
able  to  tell  you." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  for  me  ? "  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

David  hesitated  a  moment.  Dr.  Jefferies 
had  known  the  whole  story  of  his  engage- 
ment so  minutely  that  he  did  not  much  care 
to  speak  to  him  about  Dora. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  asked 
him  yourself,"  he  said. 

Something  in  his  voice  struck  Mr.  Sinclair. 
"Why  r'  he  asked  briefly. 

David  did  not  reply  at  once,  and  in  the 
pause  both  men  felt  exceedingly  uncomfort- 
able, Mr.  Sinclair  imagining  that  David  was 
criticising  his  conduct  towards  Dora  at  the 
time  of  his  illness,  and  David  feeling  uncer- 
tain whether  or  not  to  explain  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  I 
don't  quite  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  should  hardly  suppose  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  principal 
reason  why  I  am  anxious  to  go  abroad  is  that 
I  may  see  Miss  Carlyon  and  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.  I  have  never  mentioned  the  subject, 
for  we  stand  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position 
towards  each  other  as  you  know ;  whether 
she  will  accept  me  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
if  I  get  stronger,  as  I  believe  I  shall,  my  first 
step  will  be  to  seek  her  out." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  said 
David.  "  I  think  I  had  better  give  you 
mine  in  return.  Don't  you  remember  that 
I  was  once  engaged  to  Miss  Carlyon  myself  ?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Sinclair  in  un- 
feigned astonishment.  "You  engaged  to 
Dora!" 

"Yes,"  said  David;  "I  told  you  before 
you  were  taken  ill,  but  I  have  felt  sure  for 
some  time  that  you  had  forgotten  all  about 


it.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  remember 
my  asking  you  to  keep  the  fact  of  your 
knowledge  of  me  a  secret  from  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  remember  something  of  it 
now,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair;  "but  it  is  all  very 
dim,  like  a  story  that  one  had  read  years 
ago.     Tell  me  what  happened  1 " 

"  I  kept  my  secret  for  some  time,"  said 
David,  "but  on  the  night  of  Lord  Clare- 
mont's  death  I  told  her  all,  and  our  engage- 
ment was  broken  off.  I  know  now  that 
there  had  never  been  any  real  love  between 
us ;  her  heart  was  never  mine ;  and  no  one 
will  congratulate  you  as  heartily  as  I,  if  you 
succeed  in  winning  it." 

"  It  is  all  coming  back  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair  slowly.  "  I  remember  it  all  now. 
Well,  this  only  makes  your  conduct  towards 
me  the  more  noble  and  generous.  Don't 
interrupt,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  as  David 
shook  his  head,  "  I  have  a  right  to  my  own 
opinion.  We  will  not  speak  of  this  again, 
but  it  shall  always  be  a  sacred  memory 
between  us."  He  held  out  his  hand  and 
David  pressed  it  warmly. 

"  I  shall  prescribe  bed  for  you,"  he  said ; 
"your  hand  is  quite  hot  and  feverish,  and 
we  must  go  down  to  the  lawyer's  early  to- 
morrow morning  to  sign  the  agreement." 

When  David  came  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning  he  found  a  letter  lying  on  his  plate. 
The  handwriting  seemed  familiar  to  him, 
and  on  turning  it  over,  he  saw  a  crest  on  the 
back  that  told  him  whose  it  was.  He  opened 
the  envelope  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity. 
The  writer  was  a  nobleman  whom  he  had 
often  met  at  Claremont  House,  and  who  had 
taken  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  him.  David 
read  the  letter  through  with  a  feeling  of 
bewilderment.  Here  was  the  very  post  he 
had  longed  for  laid  at  his  feet. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  not  likely  to  be  down 
for  another  hour  or  so,  and  leaving  his  ne- 
glected breakfast  on  the  table,  David  sat 
down  opposite  the  fire  with  the  letter  in  his 
hand.  He  turned  the  envelope  over  and 
over,  examining  the  postmarks.  It  had  been 
forwarded  from  Claremont  House,  and  it 
seemed  to  David  a  providential  thing  that  it 
should  have  reached  him  on  this  very  morn- 
ing when  his  fate  was  to  be  signed  and 
sealed.  Had  it  been  delayed  only  a  few 
hours  longer  he  could  not  have  given  the 
proposal  a  moment's  consideration ;  but  now 
he  no  longer  looked  at  the  question  from  a 
simply  personal  point  of  view.  Phyllis's 
maxim,  do  what  is  right,  had  taken  root  in 
his  heart;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  whether  this  was  a  temptation  or  a 
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godsend.  The  idea  of  going  back  from  his 
word  was  repugnant  to  him.  He  had  de- 
voted his  life  to  work  amongst  the  poor,  and 
he  was  bound  to  carry  out  his  vow;  but 
could  he  not  help  them  more  effectually  in 
this  way  than  in  the  line  which  he  had 
already  chosen  1 

Increased  power  and  position  should  only 
mean  for  him  increased  responsibility  towards 
those  for  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
labour.  He  thought  of  Lord  Claremont  and 
others  like  him,  who,  powerful  and  wealthy 
as  they  were,  had  made  their  riches  and 
position  means  of  good  to  all  around  them. 
Why  should  he  not  be  such  a  one  as  these  ? 
And  yet  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  a 
haunting  doubt  that  these  thoughts  were 
not  altogether  disinterested.  Why  had  he 
had  talents  and  power  given  to  him  if  he 
were  not  meant  to  rise  out  of  his  old  posi- 
tion and  make  himself  a  name  and  fame  in 
the  world  ?  His  old  aims  and  ambitions 
began  to  rise  up  again  within  his  breast,  and, 
as  he  looked  back  over  the  past  events  of  his 
life,  he  thought  he  could  see  a  guiding  hand 
leading  him  on  to  this  very  point. 

He  was  playing  with  a  ring  which  he  wore 
upon  his  finger,  and  as  he  twisted  it  care- 
lessly round  and  round,  it  fell  upon  the  floor; 
he  stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  did 
so  a  recollection  came  back  to  his  mind.  It 
was  Phyllis's  gift  to  him  when  they  were 
engaged,  a  ring  which  had  belonged  to  her 
father;  and  when  she  gave  it  to  him,  she 
had  said,  with  the  playfulness  which  was  a 
new  feature  in  her  character,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  good  enough  for  such  a  fashionable 
young  man  as  you  are;"  and  he  had  replied 
seriously  and  gravely,  ''I  have  done  with 
fashion,  Phyllis  :  I  was  not  born  to  it,  and  it 
never  sat  well  upon  me  :  I  have  come  back 
to  my  true  place  in  the  world." 

A  flush  of  shame  crossed  his  brow,  as  he 
remembered  the  words,  that  he  had  thought 
so  little  of  Phyllis  in  the  matter.  He  knew 
instinctively  that  he  should  have  little  chance 
of  rising  in  the  world  if  he  were  married  to 
such  a  wife  as  she  would  be,  her  plain 
country  manners  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  a  London  drawing-room ;  and  if  he  meant 
to  succeed  he  must  make  his  way  socially  as 
well  as  officially.  If  he  had  a  home  of  his 
own  to  support,  his  life  would  be  nothing 
but  a  continual  struggle  with  poverty;  if 

Dora  had  been  his  wife but  at  this  point 

he  rose  suddenly  to  his  feet  and  tossed  the 
letter  into  the  fire. 

He  watched  the  last  spark  die  out  with  a 
sense  of  strange  relief,  and  as  he  did  so,  he 


once  more  looked  back  on  his  past  Hfe.  A. 
man  of  the  people,  trained  and  educated 
both  in  hardship  and  prosperity,  familiar 
with  the  great  of  this  world,  and  with  a 
cultivated  mind,  had  not  his  whole  career 
been  a  discipline  preparing  him  for  this  very 
work "? 

His  own  childish  words  returned  to  his 
mind :  if  a  bridge  was  to  be  built  between 
rich  and  poor,  who  so  fit  as  he  to  be  the  con- 
necting link,  a  man  who  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  both?  Why,  if  not  for  this,  had 
Phyllis  been  given  to  him,  the  very  help- 
mate who  could  take  part  in  his  work  ?  The 
longer  he  looked  at  it  in  this  new  light  the 
more  clearly  he  understood  all  the  events  of 
his  life;  his  literary  powers,  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  his  political  training — all 
were  needed,  all  could  be  pressed  into  the 
great  work  that  he  had  undertaken,  where 
evils  of  every  kind  awaited  his  attack ! 

He  sat  dowm  at  the  writing  table  and 
dashed  ofi"  a  polite  refusal.  "  PhylUs  shall 
never  know  of  this  till  after  we  are  married," 
he  thought,  as  he  sealed  and  directed  the 
envelope. 

"My  dear  fellow,  what  have  you  been 
doing  ? "  said  a  voice  behind  him,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  he  saw  Mr.  Sinclair  looking  with 
amazement  at  the  untouched  breakfast. 

"  I  had  a  letter  to  write,"  said  David 
briefly  as  he  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

"  Ah !  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
smiling ;  "  and  now,  perhaps,  you  will  ling 
the  bell  for  some  hot  coflee,  for  this  is  as 
cold  as  ice." 

David  smiled  also,  but  he  made  no  reply, 
and  silently  posted  his  letter  as  they  walked 
down  together  to  the  lawyer's  oflfice. 

The  first  days  after  Mr.  Sinclair's  depar- 
ture were  somewhat  lonely,  and  David  began 
to  long  for  the  time  when  he  could  go  down 
to  Evesdene  again,  and  yet,  almost  in  spitt 
of  himself,  he  began  to  get  intensely  in- 
terested in  his  work;  he  had  at  once  engaged 
Edward  Bolton  to  help  him  in  the  dispen- 
sary, and  the  pleasure  of  settling  them  in  a 
comfortable  home  once  more  whiled  away 
many  a  lonely  hour.  He  was  very  busy, 
too,  furnishing  his  house,  and  felt  com- 
pelled to  write  to  Phyllis  about  twice  every 
day  for  advice  and  directions  !  Altogether 
the  time  seemed  to  pass  away  very  quickly, 
and  some  weeks  had  already  elapsed  when  he 
was  startled  one  morning  by  receiving  a  letter 
from  Phyllis  to  say  that  her  grandfather  was 
very  ill.  He  set  off"  at  once,  and  reached 
Evesdene  in  the  evening,  to  find  Phyllia 
watching  by  old  Jacob's  side. 
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"  I  don't  think  he  will  know  you,''  she 
said  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  David  came 
up  to  the  bed. 

"I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  bad  as  this," 
said  David  as  he  looked  at  the  old  man's 
face,  on  which  the  shadow  of  death  was 
already  beginning  to  fall. 

"  He  was  taken  much  worse  this  morning; 
but  I  did  not  telegraph,  for  I  knew  you 
would  come  to  me." 

Their  voices  seemed  to  disturb  the  old 
man,  for  he  moved  slightly  and  muttered  in 
a  feeble  tone,  "My  little  lass,  my  little  lass  1" 

Phyllis  knelt  by  the  bed,  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face.  "I  am  here, 
grandfather,"  she  said ;  "  don't  you  know 
me?" 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  round 
with  a  bewildered  air,  till  his  gaze  rested  on 
David. 

"  What  is  it  ? "  asked  David  gently  as  he 
bent  over  the  bed. 

The  old  man  made  no  answer,  but,  exert- 
ing all  his  fast-failing  powers,  he  took  David's 
hand  and  guided  it  to  Phyllis. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  her,"  said  David,  and 
even  as  he  spoke  old  Jacob  passed  peace- 
fully away. 

The  days  that  followed  were  very  sad 
ones  for  Phyllis ;  her  grandfather  had  been 
everything  to  her  all  her  life,  and  though 
David  could  not  resist  a  secret  feeling  that 
now  she  would  be  all  his  own,  he  loved  her 
far  too  well  not  to  share  in  her  sorrow.  He 
did  not  like  to  leave  her,  even  though  a 
friend  of  her  grandfather's  had  come  to  stay 
in  the  house ;  so  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
inn  until  after  the  funeral.  He  did  not 
speak  a  word  about  the  future  until  all  was 
over ;  but  he  knew  that  he  must  get  back  to 
London  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  some 
arrangement  must  be  made  before  he  went. 

"  How  soon  will  you  come  to  me,  Phyllis  ?" 
he  asked  tenderly.  "I  know  you  hardly 
feel  able  to  think  of  plans  yet ;  but  I  cannot 
leave  you  without  settling  something." 

"You  are  so  good  and  patient,"  said 
Phyllis,  smiling  through  her  tears,  "that  I 
ought  not  to  make  any  more  difficulties  than 
I  can  help ;  but  I  should  like  to  wait  a  year, 
if  you  do  not  mind." 

"  A  year  !  "  said  David,  unable  to  conceal 
his  disappointment.  "I  don't  think  I  can 
wait  so  long;  besides,  Phyllis,  what  would 
you  do  with  yourself  in  the  meantime  1 
You  could  not  stay  on  at  the  farm  alone; 
your  grandfather  left  you  to  me,  and  I  know 
he  would  approve  of  what  I  wish." 

Phyllis  could  not  but  see  that  David  had 


much  sense  on  his  side,  and  after  some  time 
she  consented  to  compromise  matters ;  it 
was  now  the  end  of  January,  and  she  agreed 
that  they  should  be  married  during  the  next 
summer. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  in  the  meantime  ?" 
said  David  anxiously.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  you  in  sorrow  when  I  am  not  by 
to  comfort  you." 

"  Mrs.  Foster  has  asked  me  to  go  and  stay 
with  her,"  said  Phyllis;  "she  is  a  good, 
kind  woman,  with  plenty  of  little  children ; 
so  I  shall  be  as  happy  with  her  as  I  could 
be  anywhere." 

David  was  not  quite  pleased  with  the 
arrangement,  for  he  secretly  thought  that 
Mrs.  Foster  was  a  very  uninteresting  person; 
however,  he  had  no  better  plan  to  propose, 
so  he  comforted  himself  with  thinking  that, 
after  all,  it  would  not  be  for  long. 

Phyllis  had  been  left  sole  heiress  to  Jacob's 
property,  and  though  it  was  not  large,  it 
I  was  enough  to  make  a  very  material  dif- 
ference to  their  income.  "I  am  only  afraid 
we  shall  be  too  comfortable,"  she  said 
when  David  explained  their  position  to 
her. 

"There  is  not  much  fear  of  that,"  said 
David ;  "  you  have  no  idea  yet  of  what  you 
are  coming  to.  I  am  only  afraid  that  the 
daily  contact  with  so  much  that  is  sad 
and  wretched  will  be  more  than  you  can 
bear." 

"  While  I  have  you  I  can  bear  anything," 
said  Phyllis,  "  and  I  can  never  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  that  my  lot  is  to  be  cast  among 
the  poor  and  suffering  of  this  world  ;  I  shall 
feel  in  my  right  place  there,  and  while  we 
love  each  other  and  have  a  work  to  do,  I 
shall  ask  for  nothing  else  on  earth." 

David  found  the  next  few  months  pass 
much  sooner  than  he  expected ;  his  work 
engrossed  much  of  his  thoughts,  and  the 
joyful  anticipation  of  the  future  made  the 
time  fly  as  if  on  wings.  He  had  heard  but 
little  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  except  a  few  lines  of 
hearty  congratulation  on  his  approaching 
marriage ;  of  his  own  affairs  there  had  been 
not  a  word,  and  David  often  wondered 
whether  he  had  ever  met  Dora,  and  if  he 
had  met  her  what  had  taken  place  between 
them.  He  had  told  PhylHs  all  about  it,  of 
course;  but  the  subject  was  hardly  ever 
mentioned  by  either  of  them.  David  had 
not  thought  much  about  it  lately ;  his  own 
affairs  had  been  too  engrossing,  and  he  was 
quite  surprised  one  morning  to  receive  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Sinclair.  As  soon  as  he 
opened  it  he  gathered  the  whole  contents  at 
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a  glance  ;  Dora  and  Mr.  Sinclair  wore   en- 
gaged ! 

David  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  at  his  heart 
as  he  began  to  read. 

"  DeA-R  David, — You  are  the  first  person 
I  mean  to  inform  of  the  event  which  has 
happened  to-day.  I  am  engaged  to  Dora 
Carlyon,  and  I  am  the  happiest  man  alive — 
not  even  excepting  you  !  I  have  had  a 
series  of  adventures  since  I  came  out ;  for  a 
long  time  I  could  not  find  out  where  they 
were,  and  then  we  missed  over  and  over ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  another  time.  If 
I  were  once  to  begin  describing  Dora's  good- 
ness to  you  I  might  go  on  all  night,  so  I  will 
not  enter  upon  that  either ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  tell  you,  and  at  once.  I  have 
suspected  for  some  time  that  I  should  never 
be  able  to  take  up  my  work  in  the  East  End 
again,  and  now  it  is  absolutely  forbidden. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  went  back  to  Eves- 
dene  ?  Mr.  Thomson  is  going  to  resign,  and 
Dora  urges  me  to  take  his  place.  Shall  you 
call  me  a  deserter  1  If  you  were  not  getting 
on  so  well  I  would  brave  the  doctor's  opinion; 
but  as  it  is  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  submit. 
You  need  not  think  to  hide  up  your  success 
by  telling  me  you  are  'getting  on  fairly.'  I 
have  heard  from  many  and  many  of  my  old 
friends  how  you  have  thrown  yourself  heart 
■and  soul  into  the  work,  how  you  have  iden- 
tified yourself  with  the  people,  and  how 
they  are  beginning  even  now  to  trust  and 
love  you.  I  know  that  I  may  safely  leave 
them  with  you  and  your  wife,  and  that, 
though  you  are  sure  to  have  plenty  of  dis- 
couragement, you  will  yet  make  your  mark 
and  earn  your  reward.  I  envy  you  ;  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  give  up  my  cherished  work 
among  the  people ;  but  I  shall  still  look  on 
your  work  as  mine,  and  my  money  and  my 
help  will  always  be  at  your  disposal.  And  now 
good-bye :  if  you  are  only  half  as  happy  as 
I  am  you  are  to  be  envied. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Oswald  Sinclair." 

David  read  the  letter  with  a  feeling  of  the 
sincerest  delight ;  the  only  sentence  he  could 
not  agree  with  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Sin- 
clair said  he  was  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  ;  but  his  private  opinion  on  this  point 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  a  hearty 
♦congratulation  to  his  friend,  before  setting 
K)ut  for  his  day's  work. 

David's  days  were  fully  occupied  now;  his 
mornings  were  spent  in  the  dispensary,  which 
was  now  so  crowded  that  he  could  never 


have  got  through  his  work  if  it  had  not  been 
I  for  Bolton's  help.  The  afternoons  he  gave 
to  visiting  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  and 
:  trying  to  alleviate  their  miserable  condition 
as  far  as  he  could ;  it  was  in  this  part  of  the 
work  that  he  looked  especially  for  Phyllis's 
aid.  She  was  a  born  nurse,  and  her  sweet 
and  gentle  manner  would  gain  over  the 
I  rough  and  ignorant  women,  and  teach  them 
a  better  way  of  life.  David  generally  felt 
very  tired  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  his 
round ;  but  there  was  another  part  of  his 
work  still  to  be  done.  Nearly  every  evening 
in  the  week  he  went  to  the  young  men's 
club  that  Mr.  Sinclair  had  started,  to  teach 
the  lads  not  only  how  to  instruct  but  how  to 
amuse  themselves.  It  was  intensely  interest- 
ing to  him  to  see  how  the  ideas  of  union, 
order,  and  discipline  were  instilled  into  their 
minds  by  means  of  the  games  he  taught 
them ;  he  only  wished  that  he  had  a  dozen 
other  young  men  like  himself  to  help  on  the 
work.  It  struck  him  one  day  that  he  might 
use  his  literary  talents  in  an  appeal  for  help, 
and  he  wrote  a  short  account  of  his  East- 
End  experiences ;  it  was  a  simple  but  graphic 
recital,  and  people  not  only  read  it  and 
talked  of  it,  but  some  at  least  laid  its  lesson 
to  heart. 

David  rejoiced  to  find  that  after  all  his 
hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning ;  but  he 
had  the  less  time  to  think  of  his  success,  as 
it  came  about  just  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
The  few  days  that  he  could  spare  from  his 
work  for  a  holiday  were  full  of  such  bliss  as 
i  till  now  he  had  never  known ;  they  were 
I  spent  in  a  quiet  little  Devonshire  village, 
and  when  David  looked  back  on  it  in  after 
life  it  seemed  to  him  one  long  dream  of 
flowers  and  sunshine  and  the  songs  of  birds. 
The  contrast  was  all  the  greater  when  they 
came  home  to  the  dingy  London  street,  and 
David  looked  somewhat  anxiously  at  Phyllis's 
face,  fearing  that  she  would  feel  disheartened 
by  her  first  sight  of  the  great  city. 

"  Shall  you  be  able  to  bear  it  1 "  he  asked 
as  she  stood  by  his  side. 

They  were  looking  out  of  the  open  window, 
and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  surging  life 
around  them  had  never  weighed  so  heavily 
on  David's  heart  before. 

"  Of  course  I  can  bear  it,  if  you  can,"  said 
Phyllis,  clasping  his  hand  closer  in  her  own; 
then  looking  up  to  the  evening  sky  where  a 
gleam  of  sunlight  lit  up  the  misery  around, 
"Oh!  David,"  she  said,  "could  any  fate  be 
more  blessed  than  to  spend  our  lives  in 
bringing  light  and  love  to  those  who  He  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  ? " 


THE  GLOEY  OF  GOD. 


SHORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  TALKS  WITH  TME  CEILBREN. 
By   the   EEV.    benjamin   WAUGH. 


FIRST  EVENING. 

Opeixing  Hymn :  "  Oh !  let  us  all  be  glad  to-day." 

Lesson :  Liike  ii.  8—19. 

Text :  "  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus." 

FOR  a  religion  which  is  the  greatest  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  that  the  beginning 
of  it  should  be  at  a  cradle  and  with  the  little 
face  of  a  new-born  child,  is  singular  and 
touching,  and  wonderful. 

What  must  the  shepherds  have  thought, 
and  the  Magi,  who  had  come  hundreds  of 
miles,  leaving  behind  them  magnificent 
oriental  temples;  and  the  angels,  who  had 
come  from  heaven,  when  they  saw  the 
beginnings  of  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God 
for  man  in  a  sleeping  baby,  no  bigger  than 
our  own  baby,  and  theirs,  in  a  manger  amid 
the  confusion  of  a  crowded  stable  ? 

He  was  not  an  hour  old  when  the  shepherds 
made  their  first  acquaintance  with  Him. 
He  was  only  just  a  moment  old  when  the 
angels  did  so.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say  that  His  surroundings  were 
about  the  very  worst  of  all  the  new-born 
babies  of  the  land.  He  had  no  proper  bed, 
only  a  cattle  trough  with  a  little  cattle  fodder 
in  it — a  sort  of  moveable  crib,  as  we  have 
fixed  ones  in  our  stables,  put  there  for  the 
cattle  that  were  in  the  place  to  feed  out  of. 
It  was  not  even  a  regular  stable,  but  a  cave, 
just  then  used  for  the  oxen  and  asses  of  a 
great  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  up 
to  Bethlehem,  because  it  was  a  taxing-place, 
and  they  had  to  come  there  to  be  taxed. 
Many  who  owned  the  animals  were  persons 
of  fortune  :  landlords  and  bankers,  and 
merchants.  They  had  probably  rich  harness, 
tasselled  and  plated.  But  their  masters  had 
been  thankful  to  get  any  kind  of  a  rack  and 
fodder  for  them  inside  any  sort  of  stable 
door;  the  town  was  so  full.  It  was  a  foul- 
smelling  place,  ill-lighted  all  day,  and  at  night 
a  smoky  lamp  burnt  hung  up  in  the  doorway. 

Into  this  place  all  the  heralds  of  our  faith 
came  to  see  a  little  soft,  rosy-limbed  baby, 
wrapped  up  in  strips  of  yellow  flannel  with 
a  tiny  bit  of  sunny  hair  on  his  small  round 
head.  His  mother  and  father,  huddled  up 
in  the  stable  corner  near  Him,  had  a  pro- 
vincial peasant's  look,  and  were  very  grate- 
ful for  the  good  pile  of  grass  they  had  for 


their  bed,  and  were  glad  and  contented  that 
he  was  born,  all  sound  and  well.  Mary  had, 
perhaps,  her  donkey's  saddle-cloth  laid  over 
her  for  a  blanket. 

Now  and  then  there  was  a  little  murmur 
from  her  small  waking-up  sleeper  in  the 
manger  in  the  gloom.  She  herself  could  not 
see  Him ;  but  she  was  His  mother,  and  she 
could  hear  Him,  and  she  raised  herself  and 
lifted  Him  to  her  breast,  and  He  went  to 
sleep  again  peaceful  and  satisfied,  just  as 
you  did,  when  you  were  a  small  child  of  a 
few  hours  old,  some  years  ago. 

"  If  only  He  keeps  well,"  they  say.  That 
is  all  they  were  anxious  about  in  this  smelly, 
draughty  place,  for  they  loved  their  child,  and 
saw  something  shining  on  the  little  round 
head  of  it  which  was  blessedness,  loveliness, 
and  glory  to  them.  Every  true-hearted 
father  and  mother  see  it  on  their  baby,  too. 
It  is  like  what  they  have  seen  painted  in 
pictures  of  angels,  and  they  love  it,  and  are 
happy  in  it ;  it  seems  to  purify  them  from  all 
the  selfishness  of  previous  years. 

A  dreadful  place  !  Dismal  darkness  and 
abomination !  that  His  birthplace  is  ?  Be  it  so. 
Yet  is  it  the  very  place  of  all  others  in  which 
to  see  what  is  the  real  power  and  kingly  do- 
minion of  a  living  child;  what  equipage, 
rank,  riches  it  brings ;  what  is  its  own  fair 
spiritual  lordship  over  man,  and  what  are  the 
dearly-loved  splendours  it  creates  and  con- 
trols in  people  around  it,  when  they  love  it. 

Its  helpless  little  hands  seem  to  open  a 
window  for  itself  to  shine  into  their  hearts 
with  such  a  beautiful  kind  of  light  of 
knowledge  and  glory,  as  moonbeams  stealing 
through  the  window  and  lamp-rays  lying 
about  the  room  never  give. 

There  had  been  prophets  with  grand  fancies 
in  the  world ;  there  had  been  priests  with 
symbols  and  pictures  of  darkness  and  sin  in 
the  world  ;  and  they  had  done  their  work  for 
man,  such  as  it  was.  But  the  true  beginning 
of  eternal  religion  was  neither  in  the  prophet 
nor  in  the  priest.  It  was  in  the  power  of 
a  baby's  sleep  and  smiles. 

God's  glory-crown  up  in  heaven  there  is 
like  that  nimbus  of  loveliness  which,  in  this 
darkest  place,  those  mother's  eyes  see  shining 
around  the  little  wonderful  head  she  washes, 
and  brushes,  and  loves  as  nation's  kings  are 
not  loved,  and  serves  with  life  and  death. 
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The  glory  of  God  is  nothing  at  all  like 
martial  pomp  or  royal  pageant.  It  is  best 
seen  in  those  sombre  and  gloomy  surround- 
ing :  the  bare  stone  walls,  the  semi-darkness, 
the  crowded  cattle ;  the  unclean  floor,  whose 
master  is  a  stable-man,  where  a  shabby  hay- 
stand  is  the  cot,  a  truss  of  clean  fodder  the 
visitors'  beds ! 

See  that  father  and  mother  there,  bending 
over  the  little  figure  with  closed  eyes,  that 
cannot  even  see  that  they  are  looking  ;  with 
a  tiny  little  tied  tongue  that  cannot  thank  them 
for  what  they  do  for  it ;  watch  Him  spinning 
His  silver  threads,  stronger  than  iron  chains, 
all  about  them,  and  fixing  them  in  His  meshes 
as  a  spider  fixes  a  fly. 

"  Wonderful !  "  felt  Mary.  "  Wonderful !  " 
felt  Joseph,  all  swelling  and  unutterable  in 
those  hearts  within  them.  Such  is  the  royal 
power  of  the  little  crumpled  face,  that  only 
repeats  its  little  ways  and  sleepings  and 
dumb  signs  of  satisfaction  and  hunger  for 
food,  and  little  murmurings,  in  a  dingy  and 
ugly  den,  without  one  single  charm  of  light 
or  sound,  form  or  colour  ;  yet  affecting 
human  hearts  to  nobleness  and  turning  ser- 
vitude and  slavery  into  liberty  and  delight. 

We  must  begin  our  thought  of  God  where 
Jesus's  face  begins,  with  Mary's  baby  as  He 
lies  in  the  manger. 


SECOND  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn  :  *'  Christ  is  merciful  and  mild." 

Lesson :  Matt.  ii.  1—9. 

Text :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation." 

That  stable  at  Bethlehem  had  a  possession 
which  neither  tabernacle  nor  temple  nor  psalm 
nor  prophesy  ever  had.  No  doubt,  they 
all  had  had  something  to  say  both  great  and 
precious  about  God ;  but  if  you  will  enter 
the  stable  you  will  learn  something  greater 
and  more  precious  than  they  ever  taught. 
And  why  1  Because  there  is  what  all  nations 
and  tongues,  all  ranks  and  ages,  "  all  flesh  " 
can  see  and  understand — a  living  revelation 
of  what  is  the  spiritual  greatness  and  what 
is  the  fair  glory  of  God. 

Some  people  talk  about  God  as  though 
His  greatness  was  like  the  greatness  of  those 
who  sit  upon  a  golden  throne  at  the  top  of 
sweeping  flights  of  golden  steps,  with  spark- 
ling crystal  and  jasper  walls  around. 

You  will  begin  the  thought  of  God  best  by 
feeling  what  the  shepherd's  felt,  the  Magi, 
and  the  angels,  when  they  crossed  that 
wretched  stable  floor  and  made  their  ac- 
quaintance with  that  gentle  harmless  holy 


sleeper  at  Bethlehem.  There,  amazed,  and 
looking  as  earnest  people  only  look,  they 
were  seeing  "the  highest"  glory  of  God 
made  flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  us — a 
tiny  baby  with  his  miracle  crown,  a  mighty 
King  of  human  hearts,  with  his  fair  chariots 
and  weapons  of  war,  and  banners,  and  con- 
quests, and  fetters,  and  ecstatic  captives. 

There  was  a  little  while  ago  a  great  state 
day  in  Spain,  when  people  came  to  the  palace 
to  pay  homage  to  their  king.  He  was  a  new 
king  :  new  every  way,  for  he  had  not  been 
in  the  world  very  long.  He  was  quite  a 
baby.  Indeed,  his  father  had  died  before  he 
was  born,  so  that  he  had  come  to  his  nursery 
cradle  and  to  the  throne  of  Spain  at  the 
very  same  time.  A  child  was  born,  and  the 
government  was  upon  his  shoulders.  But 
though  he  was  king  to  the  country,  to  his 
mother  and  his  old  nurse  he  was  baby,  as 
dear  a  little  mite  as  eyes  could  see,  to  be 
loved  and  kept  warm ;  and  they  were  proud 
and  glad  of  him  with  women's  happiness. 
His  nursery,  where  his  pufF-powder  and  little 
sponge  and  softest  of  brushes  were,  and  he 
had  his  graceful  morning  and  evening  sleep 
and  waking,  was  their  paradise. 

Well,  there  had  to  be  a  christening  day 
with  unusual  royal  and  military  pageant  and 
pomp.  So  the  tailor  came  to  the  little  man 
to  fit  him  with  ermine  and  velvets  and  satin 
of  crimson  and  yellow  and  white ;  and  the 
jeweller  came  to  fit  him  with  regalia  of  dia- 
monds, of  waistband  and  necklace,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  great  race  of  Spanish  kings. 
And  he  cried  and  did  not  like  it,  and  his  old 
nurse  said,  "  Bother  your  trappings ; "  and 
when  they  had  gone  she  soothed  him  off  to 
sleep. 

Then  the  great  day  came.  The  whole 
land  was  astir  and  gay,  and  the  city  of  the 
king  was  alive  with  processions  and  banners 
and  bands  of  music.  Peals  of  bells  clanged 
and  banged  in  the  cathedral  spires.  Parks  of 
cannon  boomed  at  the  barracks  and  forts. 
High  officers  of  state,  nobles,  and  generals, 
and  admirals,  and  governors  of  provinces, 
came  and  stood  in  crowds  at  the  gates  of  the 
church  where  were  prancing  horseguards  with 
polished  helmets  and  breastplates  glancing 
in  the  sun.  And  they  put  the  little  man  in 
his  toggery,  such  as  kings  wear,  and  lifted 
him  on  to  the  cushions  they  had  put  to  prop 
him  up  in  his  throne.  They  had  a  great  job 
to  get  him  to  sit  still.  He  was  just  fresh 
from  his  morning  sleep  after  his  bath,  and  he 
would  crow  and  kick  his  little  legs  about  and 
laugh,  for  he  was  by  nature  a  merry  little 
fellow,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  his  nurse. 
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Then  trumpeters  blew,  the  doors  of  the 
palace  were  swung  open,  and  he  was  startled 
and  held  his  breath,  and  then  laughed  and 
jumped  with  baby  delight.  And  in  trooped 
the  rank  and  title  of  the  land  dressed  in 
uniforms  of  the  court  and  the  army,  of 
crimson  and  silver  and  gold,  to  pay  homage, 
as  kings  receive  it,  bowing  their  knees,  kiss- 
ing his  hands,  and  passing  away. 

Though  it  was  all  unintelligible  to  him, 
the  little  man  rather  liked  it  for  a  while, 
and  he  kept  bobbing  up  and  down  in  baby 
happiness  :  it  was  pretty  fun.  But  he  got 
tired  of  it  and  weary,  and  nodded  and  fell 
fast  asleep.  Nurse  wanted  to  take  him  up 
into  her  arms,  he  was  in  such  an  uncomfort- 
able position.  She  was  quite  annoyed  that 
she  might  not.  It  was  very  hard  to  see  him 
with  his  sleepy  little  head  down  on  his  chest, 
there,  sitting  up  like  that.  Poor  little  fellow  ! 
It  had  to  be  so,  for  he  was  a  king  of  Spain, 
you  see,  as  well  as  the  fair  little  master  and 
monarch  of  his  nurse's  heart.  So  the  honest 
little  man  slept  on  with  his  little  head  on  his 
chest,  sitting  on  the  pillows  in  the  throne, 
till  it  was  all  over,  when  nurse  was  allowed 
to  fold  him  in  her  arms  and  carry  him  to  his 
little  bed. 

All  this  pageant  and  pomp  was  doubtless 
very  well  in  its  way,  for  people  love  to  have 
it  so.  But  the  kind  of  royalty  the  little  man 
had  on  his  throne  was  a  silly,  sorrowful 
affair,  in  spite  of  all  its  bright  banners  and 
stirring  trumpets,  compared  with  the  real 
eternal  and  divine  royalty  of  a  baby  in  the 
hearts  of  a  human  home.  That  court-bend- 
ing of  the  knee  to  him  was  a  coarse,  empty 
vanity,  a  mere  bending  to  regalia  of  jewels 
and  velvets,  to  the  bending  of  his  mother 
over  him  in  his  cot,  tumbling  out  on  to  him, 
"  You  darling  ! "  and  kisses  again  and  again, 
all  unarranged  and  because  she  could  not 
help  it.  That  got-up  glory  of  the  celebration 
was  but  a  heavy,  dull,  listless  caricature  of 
the  great  affairs  mother  and  nurse  had  had 
together  with  him,  when  they  had  crooned 
over  him,  tickled  him,  laughed  with  him, 
and  danced  him  up  high,  and  had  finished 
off,  folding  him  to  a  breast  filled  with  a  joy 
too  great  to  speak,  and  had  sung  him  to 
sleep,  then  laid  him  down  alone  and  had  gone 
off  to  their  work. 

It  is  by  no  documents  of  lawyers,  and 
homage  of  lords,  or  decorations  of  diamonds 
and  velvet,  but  by  his  own  little  wand 
of  magic  that  baby  becomes  glorious  and 
great.  He  is  his  own  regalia ;  his  lovers  are 
his  throne,  and  everj^where  and  always  is 
throne-room  and  coronation  day. 


When  the  angels  directed  the  shepherds 
to  the  "Lord  from  heaven,"  and  the  door 
of  the  stable  opened,  and  the  murmuring  of 
the  child  was  heard,  there  were  no  blazoned 
surroundings  to  add  to  His  authority ;  He 
had  no  robe  but  mother-made  swathings  of 
baby  flannels,  no  crown  save  the  little 
throbbing  top  of  His  head.  There  were 
cattle,  and  a  lamp-light  spreading  its  dim 
ra3^s  through  the  darkness  for  the  stableman 
to  clear  out  the  soiled  litter,  while  Mary, 
now  and  then  raising  herself  on  her  elbow 
on  the  straw,  gave  an  eager  glance  with  her 
weary  eyes  and  listened  towards  where  the 
little  sleeper  lay,  her  heart  thrilling  Avith 
mother's  joy.  Yet  here  is  the  glory  of  God, 
His  highest  glory ! 

That  baby  they  saw  was  a  very  feeble 
thing,  as  stupid  men  count  power ;  but  it  was 
a  very  strong  one  as  humanity  has  always 
counted  strength,  and  as  God  counts  it,  lying 
there  in  its  crazy,  ramshackle  manger,  the 
little  flannels  about  it,  with  only  a  small 
round  mouth  to  open,  to  root  about  its 
mother's  breast  for  its  food,  which  is  as  yet 
its  only  way  of  asking,  besides  a  little  feeble 
murmur.  It  is  strong  because  there  are 
hearts  in  people's  breasts,  and  none  like  a 
baby's  little  harmless  innocence  can  reach 
them.  The  king  who  cleaves  people's  heads 
in  two  with  swords  for  conquest,  has  to  get 
blacksmiths  to  make  his  chains,  and  to  bribe 
men  with  titles  and  gold  pieces  to  get  them 
to  serve  him.  He  has  run  away  with  a  name 
of  God  and  has  no  business  with  it.  He  is 
not  a  king  at  all  as  God  is  king.  God's 
highest  glory  is  in  that  wonderful  stable 
where  that  ostler  at  Bethlehem  is  busy  and 
that  mother,  in  the  dark,  miserable  dungeon 
of  a  place,  is  sunning  herself  with  the  fair, 
warm,  soul-radiance  which  to  her  good- 
willed  heart  always  shines  so  beautifully  out 
of  the  little  round  rosy  face  of  Jesus. 


THIRD  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  I  want  to  be  like  Jesus." 

Lesson :  1  Cor.  i.  23—31. 

Text :  "  The  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  tlian  men." 

I  have  told  you  how  different  is  the  won- 
derful power  of  a  baby  from  that  in  the 
limbs  of  men,  who  can  pick  up  huge  rocks 
and  set  them  rolling  like  play-balls,  and 
break  thick  iron  bars  across  their  knees  as 
if  they  were  dry  sticks. 

You  shall  see  the  working  of  this  power 
in  two  human  hearts  in  Westmoreland. 
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Some  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  snow- 
storm, the  snow  fell  so  heavily  as  to  block 
up  all  the  roads ;  and  in  the  narrow  valleys, 
it  became  so  deep  as  to  cover  over  the  roofs 
of  the  little  houses  there,  and  on  the  hills, 
the  sheep  which  had  not  escaped  to  the  woods 
were  buried  and  in  great  misery  and  peril. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  in  bright 
spring  weather,  when  the  larks  had  begun  to 
sing,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  winter  was 
gone,  that  a  man  and  his  wife  left  their  cot- 
tage for  the  day  to  buy  something.  Their 
cottage  was  a  low  stone  building  standing 
by  itself  in  a  narrow  glen. 

Before  they  could  return,  snow  began  to 
fall,  and  fell  so  fast  and  continuously  that  the 
whole  district  was  soon  deep  in  it.  When 
the  early  night  came  on,  cold,  bleak,  and 
black,  and  father  and  mother  had  not  come 
home,  the  little  folks  they  had  left  behind 
in  the  cottage  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

The  oldest  of  them,  Agnes,  was  nine 
years,  and  their  parents  not  being  in  meant 
a  great  deal  more  to  her  than  to  the  rest 
of  them.  She  was  afraid  and  wondered, 
and  kept  looking  up  at  the  clock  with  star- 
tled eyes.  She  had  seen  snow  like  this,  but 
not  without  her  mother  at  home.  There 
were  twin  babes  in  the  cradle,  and  four  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  be  seen  to  besides. 
These  seven  little  mortals  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  without  their  mother 
in  the  dark  before.  And  it  was  seven  o'clock. 

Agnes  gave  them  all  their  suppers,  and 
would  have  put  them  all  to  bed,  but  the 
elder  ones  felt  frightened  to  go  to  bed  with 
no  mother  in  the  house,  it  seemed  so  strange ; 
and  they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up. 

Every  now  and  then,  Agnes  opened  the 
door  and  gazed  eagerly  out  into  the  dark 
and  listened,  expecting  that  she  must  hear 
their  father's  and  mother's  voices,  and  see  them 
coming  up  the  glen.  But  all  was  blackness 
and  silence  ;  nobody  was  there.  She  could 
only  see  the  white  snowflakes  which  came 
sailing  down  the  air  through  the  open  door 
and  melted  on  the  floor,  and  feel  the  cold  of 
the  freezing  wind.  She  shut  the  door  again 
and  wished  they  would  come. 

And  they  all  sat  by  the  fire,  nervously 
listening  to  the  clock,  which  ticked  so  loudly 
that  it  frightened  them ;  and  they  clung  to 
one  another  crying.  It  did  seem  so  strange. 
Why  did  father  and  mother  not  come  home  ? 

She  did  not  draw  the  curtain  that  night 
over  the  little  window  that  looked  down  the 
glen,  and  she  put  a  candle  in  it. 

And   the   long    evening  passed,  and   the 


night  came,  and  their  father  and  mother  had 
not  returned. 

The  child  kept  up  the  fire,  putting  on  it 
the  blocks  of  peat  she  had  got  in  from  the 
yard,  and  kept  the  kettle  boiling  for  her 
parents'  tea  when  they  came.  She  had  kept 
it  boiling  for  hours.  "They  are  late,"  she 
kept  saying.  The  clock  struck  eight ;  nine  ; 
ten;  eleven;  twelve.  She  felt  dreariness  and 
misery,  but  she  did  not  feel  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  the  absent.  She  had  heard  no 
ghastly  stories  of  "  Lost  in  the  snow." 

"  Perhaps  they  have  gone  somewhere," 
she  said;  and  then  gave  the  children  that 
were  sitting  by  the  fire  with  her  their  milk 
and  bread,  put  them  to  bed,  and  then  went 
herself,  listening  to  the  silence  outside  till 
she  fell  asleep. 

Away  in  that  night,  their  mother  and 
father  were  struggling  in  the  snow ;  lost  in 
it.  Before  dark,  the  snow  on  the  ground  had 
covered  their  path;  the  flakes  in  the  air 
blinded  them,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  to  guide  them  by.  A  yard  from  them, 
everything  was  hidden.  And  now  that  it 
was  dark  they  were  hiding  for  shelter  under 
a  rock  from^  the  biting  wind,  while  the  long 
cold  night  wore  slowly  on. 

When  the  snowstorm  began,  they  had 
taken  shelter  awhile  in  an  inn  by  the  road, 
and  warmed  themselves  by  the  fire,  waiting 
for  it  to  be  over.  Then  they  saw  that  it 
was  going  to  last.  They  might  have  said, 
"  We  will  stop  the  night."  But  there  were 
two  tiny  babies  at  home.  They  could  not 
bear  to  be  comfortable  themselves  and  think 
of  possible  misery  to  these.  Cold,  and  toil  in 
the  snow,  and  danger  to  life  seemed  nothing, 
to  the  mother  at  least.  Her  children  and 
those  two  babies  in  their  cradle  at  home, 
these  were  everything.    It  was  still  snowing. 

Then  the  man  threw  his  plaid  around  his 
wife,  and  wrapped  her  close  in  it,  and  but- 
toned his  coat  over  his  chest,  and  they  went 
out  into  the  twilight,  now  fast  growing  dark, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  storm.  They  would  do 
their  best,  that  was  all,  to  get  to  their  chil- 
dren. It  would  not  possibly  do  to  leave 
them  to  their  fate.  They  could  somehow 
find  their  way. 

When  they  had  gone  out,  the  innkeeper 
shook  his  head,  it  was  no  night  to  be  out ; 
but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  natural  thing  for 
them  to  go.  His  wife  said,  "We  should  have 
done  the  same  ourselves,  if  it  had  been  our  own 
little  folks  that  were  alone  a  night  like  this ; 
and  two  babies  too.  Besides,  it  was  not  very 
far,  and  they  knew  their  way."  He  put  his 
shutters  to  and  bolted  his  door,  and  hoped 
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in  his  heart  that  they  would  soon  be  at  home, 
but  he  almost  wished  that  they  had  stayed 
to  sleep  at  his  house. 

The  morning  came,  and  Agnes  opened  the 
door,  which  by  this  time  was  half  banked  up 
with  snow,  and  saw  that  the  snow  was  still 
falling. 

She  got  the  seven  of  them  their  breakfasts, 
washed  the  two  babies  and  made  them  com- 
fortable, got  in  more  peat  from  the  yard  by 
shifting  the  snow. 

All  day  the  snow  continued  to  fall  till  it 
rose  above  the  windows,  and  the  cottage  be- 
came quite  dark  by  noon,  save  for  the  little 
glow  of  fire  upon  the  hearth.  The  morning 
passed,  the  afternoon  and  the  night  came, 
and  their  father  and  mother  had  not  re- 
turned. By  this  time  all  the  children  were 
alarmed. 

Again  and  again  had  Agnes  opened  the 
door,  to  see  if  she  could  not  get  out  to  look 
for  them.  Two  of  her  brothers  had  volun- 
teered to  go  too.  But  at  each  look-out  they 
had  given  up  the  idea,  the  air  was  so  full  of 
snow,  and  their  little  doorway  was  so  drifted 
up  with  it.  And  now  night  had  come  again. 
The  clock  was  striking  seven. 

Away  on  the  moor,  where  no  houses  were, 
their  father  and  mother  were  in  sore  distress 
for  their  children  and  in  great  peril  them- 
selves. So,  hungry,  and  drenched,  and  cold 
to  the  bone;  baffled,  blinded,  weary  with 
vain,  ceaseless  efforts  to  find  where  they  had 
got  to  and  how  to  get  home,  they  stood  up 
against  some  sheltering  wall,  faint,  starved, 
and  shivering,  waiting  for  the  morning. 

"  Where  can  we  be  1 "  the  mother  said,  in 
great  pain,  anxious  far  more  for  her  children 
than  for  herself.  It  was  almost  impossible 
to  her  to  stay  where  she  was,  though  all 
was  so  dark,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and 
to  take  only  a  few  steps  away  was  to  go  to 
almost  certain  death.  But  she  longed  so  to 
be  with  her  children. 

The  neighbourhood  was  a  broken  one, 
with  dykes,  and  hollows,  and  precipices ; 
and  the  snow  was  so  blinding  that  the  white 
ground  could  not  be  seen  a  step  before  them. 

"  What  can  the  children  do  without  their 
mother  such  weather  as  this  1 "  thought  the 
poor  miserable  woman  a  hundred  times.  And 
her  two  babies!  Oh,  that  she  could  get 
home  to  them ! 

Her  husband  had  enough  to  do  to  pacify 
her,  and  did  his  best  to  comfort  her.  He 
was  sad  enough  himself. 

In  their  covering  of  snow,  lost  seekers  for 
their  babies,  we  must  leave  them  for  the 
night    and    see    them    again.     Meanwhile, 


think  of  those  babies'  "  weakness,''  as  people 
call  it  yet,  see  how  it  is  "stronger  than 
men,"  and  then  remember  that  that  very 
weakness  is  like  the  strength  of  God — silent, 
gentle,  mighty,  beautiful. 


FOURTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "  Gently  think,  and  gently  speak." 

Lesson :  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 6. 

Text :  "  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things." 

Now  let  us  see  the  end  of  that  father's  and 
mother's  snowstorm  search  for  the  children, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  in  choosing  what 
men  stupidly  call  "  weak  things  "  to  change, 
and  elevate,  and  ennoble  His  world  and 
speak  of  Himself. 

There  were  no  houses  very  near  to  little 
Agnes,  and  only  a  few  anywhere  about. 
But  from  even  those  rather  far  away,  some- 
body would  have  managed  to  come  in  to 
look  after  the  children,  if  they  had  only 
known  how  they  were  left  just  now,  and 
what  trouble  little  Agnes  was  in. 

The  children  all  looked  at  each  other  with 
big  wondering  eyes,  as  in  the  gloom  and 
silence  the  clock  again  struck  Agnes's  bed- 
time. It  had  been  the  longest  day  she  had 
ever  known,  and  father  and  mother  had  not 
come  yet.  Except  the  two  babies  (the  storm 
and  the  absence  had  no  meaning  to  them) 
they  all  sat  up  with  her  till  then.  Then  she 
again  put  the  youngest  of  them — who  were 
both  leaning  on  her,  asleep — to  bed,  while 
the  two  older  ones  continued  to  sit  up  with 
her  at  her  sad  watch,  one  after  another 
dropping  off  to  sleep  too. 

Agnes  hoped  their  father  and  mother 
might  be  safe  at  some  cottage,  where  they 
had  turned  in  to  shelter  awhile  when  the 
snow  began  to  fall.  Yet  something  dreadful 
seemed  to  be  happening.  She  would  have 
given  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to  go  out  to  see 
about  it ;  for  Agnes  was  a  true  woman,  and 
it  seemed  far  less  dreadful  to  her  to  get 
drenched  and  cold,  and  even  to  be  lost  on 
the  moor,  than  that  her  father  and  mother 
should  be  so.  She  longed  to  know  that  they 
were  safe  and  comfortable. 

But  what  could  she  do  ?  She  kept  the  fire 
up,  putting  peat  on  it.  When  twelve  o'clock 
came  again,  for  the  second  time,  the  little 
weary,  now  terrified,  watcher,  and  her  two 
companions  went  to  bed  to  sleep  till  to- 
morrow.    But  she  was  too  anxious  to  sleep. 

Another  morning  broke  scarcely  lighter 
than  the  night. 

By  this  time  the  snow  had  ceased.  A 
third  day  went  slowly  by.     A  wind  rose, 
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shifting  the  snow,  and  driving  it  quite  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  door,  blowing  it  into 
hollows  and  mounds,  making  bare  one  side 
of  a  stone  wall  which  ran  down  to  a  little 
village  near,  which,  as  the  sky  was  clear  and 
the  sun  was  shining,  Agnes  could  see  from 
the  yard.  And  it  occurred  to  her  to  make 
the  top  of  the  wall  a  path.  The  snow  lay  in 
heaps,  and  was  everywhere  too  thick  for 
little  legs  like  hers  to  walk  through.  So,  full 
of  anxiety  to  know  that  father  and  mother 
were  safe  somewhere,  she  managed  to  pick 
her  way  along  the  wall  to  go  to  the  cottages, 
taking  one  of  the  bigger  children  with  her 
to  help  her,  for  she  could  see  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  walk.  Cold  and  frightened,  she 
reached  the  first  house. 

Her  news  turned  the  people  there  grey 
with  horror.  It  soon  spread  that  Agnes's 
father  and  mother  were  missing.  Neighbours 
speedily  took  counsel  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  They  might  have  been  lost  on  the 
moor. 

"Poor  little  dears,"  the  women  said  to  one 
another,  as  the  two  children  went  back  again, 
"it's  much  but  they're  motherless." 

And  their  men  went  struggling  about  the 
hills,  full  of  dark  fears  as  to  what  might 
have  happened.  They  spread  themselves 
over  the  snow  the  couple  had  had  to  cross, 
and  shouted  as  loudly  as  they  could  and 
searched  everywhere.  The  weather  was  now 
bright,  the  sun  was  shining,  the  air  was 
clear.  There  was  no  wind,  and  their  voices 
reached  far  over  the  wide  white  widths  of 
snow.  They  struggled  on  from  place  to 
place,  looking  into  every  barn  and  behind 
every  rock  and  wall  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  shelter. 

The  way  the  folks  would  have  to  come  was 
well  known.  It  was  by  a  bridle  path  which 
the  snow  had  soon  covered ;  it  was  covered 
now.  Along  this  path  they  went,  though 
it  was  hard  and  full  of  danger.  The  day 
dragged  on  and  night  came,  but  they  had 
found  nothing.  Another  morning  came  and 
another  night.  But  patient  and  daring 
searching  far  and  wide  had  still  found 
nothing. 

The  little  woman  at  the  home  was  by  this 
time  very  ill.  She  must  go  and  look  herself, 
she  said,  it  seemed  so  dreadful  doing  nothing. 
She  wanted  to  take  some  help,  or  get  some 
news. 

"  But  think  of  the  babies,  my  dear,"  the 
neighbours  said  pitifully. 

On  the  third  day  she  got  the  news,  and 
bad  news  it  was.  It  had  come  to  the  village 
first,  and  the  old  sexton  had  started  on  his 


slow  sad  way  to  the  church-tower.  The  men 
had  come  in  for  a  cart  to  carry  home  the  two 
bodies.  It  was  on  the  third  sunny  day, 
when  the  snow  had  almost  gone,  that  they 
had  been  found,  frozen  and  stiff  and  dead. 

The  father  and  mother  had  tried  to  get  to 
the  children.  They  were  wet,  and  cold,  and 
blinded,  and  weary,  and  lost,  stiff  and  frozen 
— and  died  because  they  could  not  be  free 
from  the  thoughts  of  their  babies,  little  help- 
less things,  at  home.  That  was  their  death. 
The  little  bell  at  the  church  was  beginning 
to  toll  its  sad  news  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
one  of  the  kindest  of  the  women  was  enter- 
ing the  house  in  the  glen  to  break  the  terrible 
facts  to  the  children. 

"Are  you  sure  they  are  dead? — quite 
dead  ?  Can't  I  go  to  them,"  Agnes  asked, 
terribly  bewildered. 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  now  !  " 

The  woman  tried  in  vain  to  comfort  her. 
The  strain  was  too  much  for  the  child,  she 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  younger  children,  who  had  looked  all 
grave  and  frightened  at  the  news,  now  cried 
because  Agnes  seemed  dead  too — all  save 
the  twin  babies.  The  empty  cottage  and 
the  absent  mother  and  the  unconscious  little 
sister  meant  nothing  to  them,  though  it  was 
chiefly  they  who  had  brought  all  this  sorrow 
about. 

Then  the  two  bodies  were  laid  in  the 
churchyard.  Then  all  the  neighbours  round 
did  their  best  for  the  seven  fatherless  and 
motherless  children.  Tender  hearts  stood 
round  them,  gazing  at  them  like  kneeling 
courtiers,  though  only  around  poor  and 
motherless  children ;  and  they  were  all  busy 
thinking  how  they  could  manage  to  wash 
them,  and  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  find 
them  all  a  bed.  One  took  a  girl  and  another 
a  boy,  and  another  the  twin  babies. 

The  next  night  after  the  funeral,  those 
children  of  the  dead  sat  by  other  fires  of 
other  fathers  and  mothers  and  shared  the 
bread  and  milk  and  clothes  with  other  chil- 
dren, and  slept ;  and  afterwards  they  went  to 
school  and  grew  up  on  the  labour  of  other 
hearts  caring  for  them.  Children's  weakness 
and  helplessness  imbound  and  set  free  in  those 
men  and  women  that  unselfish  care  for  others 
which  is  the  image  of  the  God  who  careth 
for  us  all,  especially  for  the  fatherless.  It 
made  them  kind  and  daring  among  the 
dangers  of  the  snow,  and  patient  and  brave 
to  orphan  children,  feeling  for  them,  and 
supplying  what  things  they  had  need  of,  in 
daily  bread  and  clothes,  out  of  their  own 
little  stores. 
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This  is  the  strength  that  little  children's 
hands  possess,  all  unconsciously,  strength  to 
make  men  and  women  larger,  more  like  the 
ministering  angels,  more  like  the  unselfish 
Jesus,  more  like  the  benevolent  God. 

So  the  Christmas  message  of  God  to  man 
is  a  very  lovely  one  indeed ;  it  is  this — that 
His  kingdom  is  like  a  baby's. 

FIFTH  EVENING. 

Opening  Hymn :  "Little  children,  wake  and  listen." 
Lesson :  Acts  xii.  11—23. 
Text :  "Lo,  the  kingdom'of  God  is  within  you." 

There  are  other  kinds  of  kingdoms  besides 
the  fair  spiritual  kingdom  of  baby. 

While  Jesus  lay  in  the  stable  at  Bethle- 
hem, Herod  was  in  his  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  king  of  the  land. 

He  was  all  of  a  king  that  is  good  to  look 
at.  He  had  a  gorgeous  palace  and  mailed 
warriors,  and  spangled  robe,  and  golden 
crown  with  precious  stones,  and  trumpeters 
and  banners  to  send  before  him,  and  could 
command  brilliant  marching  processions  in 
the  streets,  and  rejoicings.  Crowds  could 
gaze  at  his  lines  of  chariots  and  horsemen 
going  to  his  banquet-halls  and  feasts  for  go- 
vernors and  high  captains,  as  only  kings  can 
have  who  are  kings  by  the  sword.  He  was  a 
very  powerful  king  too,  if  you  consider  the 
soldiers'  swords  he  ordered  and  the  horrible 
use  he  could  make  of  them — killing  whom 
he  pleased ;  and  the  money  he  had,  and  the 
crown  he  wore,  and  the  gala  days  he  could 
give,  and  the  terror  he  inspired,  and  the  dark 
and  horrible  dungeons  he  could  thrust  his 
enemies  into.  He  was  detested,  loathed,  and 
despised  by  everybody.  He  could  never 
sleep  at  nights  without  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered. Men  were  glad  when  he  was  dead ; 
his  own  friends,  and  even  his  own  children 
were  glad ;  he  had  killed  some  of  his  own 
children ;  everybody  was  glad.  Yet  was  he 
a  king  as  men  use  the  word,  as  all  are  kings 
whom  titles  and  swords  have  set  up  on  a 
throne.  He  was  Herod  the  robber,  the  liar, 
the  savage,  the  murderer,  the  madman,  the 
people's  master,  who  feared  and  hated  every- 
body, and  was  feared  and  hated  by  every- 
body ;  yet  was  he  the  king,  and  had  his 
power  over  helpless  men  and  women  by  his 
fearful  ways,  like  as  a  hungry  wolf  would 
have,  or  a  roaring  lion. 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  that  such  a  king, 
when  he  came  gliding  by  through  the  streets, 
came  with  "  observation,"  as  Jesus  called  it. 
People  could  hear  his  drums,  and  suddenly 
draw  their  hands  out  of  the  kneading-trough, 


or  lay  down  the  pen,  and  run  and  stand  in 
their  doorway,  or  on  the  roofs,  or  at  their 
lattice  to  see  him  coming  with  martial  crowds 
do'WTi  the  street.  He  was  so  very  great  that 
you  could  see  who  he  was  by  his  handsome 
dress  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  fine 
chariot,  and  snorting  steeds  tossing  their 
grand  heads.  His  name  was  Herod — Herod 
the  Great,  Herod  the  King.  His  kingship 
was  to  be  seen — was  given  out  in  sparkle,  and 
colour,  and  sound. 

God's  kingship  is  not  at  all  like  that.  His 
kingdom  comes  among  men,  but  in  simplicity 
and  silence ;  it  is  not  to  be  looked  at  and 
gazed  at.  It  is  not  with  hurrying  feet,  and 
music,  and  gaiety.  His  coming  is  to  the 
soul,  is  a  mystery  of  the  soul.  He  is  a  spirit 
that  the  heart  can  feel.  He  is  king  as  a 
little  swathed  baby  is  a  king,  with  its  soft 
cap  of  hair,  asleep  in  its  bed,  beautiful  with 
a  fair  beauty  to  the  soul  alone.  He  needs 
no  hired  knives  to  establish  him  on  his  throne, 
nor  woven  gaiety,  nor  wrought  jewellery,  nor 
bands  of  music,  nor  official  pageant,  nor  mar- 
tial pomp.  His  own  arm  rules  for  him,  and 
his  courtiers  kneel  around  him,  bowed  by 
love ;  he  is  a  king  just  as  much  on  a  pillow 
of  hay  which  the  cattle  are  in  danger  of  nib- 
bling at,  all  in  the  ill-lit  gloom  and  smelliness 
of  a  stable,  the  child  of  a  peasant  pair  to 
whom  life  is  precious  mostly  because  they 
can  now  live  it  for  him.  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  slaves  to  this  little  stranger  of  theirs, 
yet  never  had  they  been  so  free  and  happy 
as  when  they  seized  it  in  their  arms  and 
kissed  it. 

Miles  and  miles  away  from  any  likeness 
to  God  and  His  kingdom  are  the  men  and 
their  rule  who  wear  gold  rims  on  their 
brows  and  command  armies ;  but  there  is 
very  little  between  a  baby  and  his  rule  and 
God.  They  are  both  majesties  by  the  same 
spirit. 

We  feel,  we  do  not  see,  baby's  spirit ;  we 
feel  it  within  us.  We  feel  it  when  it  sleeps 
and  is  still ;  when  it  crows,  and  laughs,  and 
throbs,  and  leaps  in  our  arms  with  a  baby's 
happy  liberty.  With  him  the  whole  world 
about  seems  purer — earth,  and  heaven  itself. 
Holy,  harmless,  undefiled  little  man !  He 
seems  transparent  with  heaven.  He  makes 
the  universe  glow  with  it,  too,  because  he 
has  burnt  all  selfishness  in  us  to  ashes.  As 
we  see  him  we  love  him,  and  the  while  are 
like  him.  He  is  God's  vicegerent, — is  the 
darling ! 

A  wonderful  illustration  of  the  heavenly 
dominion  of  a  little  child  was  given  in  what 
happened  in  the  last  American  war,  when 
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men  stabbed  and  shot  one  another  who  were 
really  brothers,  all  beside  themselves  with 
hate.  The  advanced  regiments  of  two  oppos- 
ing armies  met.  Covered  with  dust,  and 
heated  and  dry  with  haste  and  hate,  they 
had  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  each  other. 
They  had  felt  the  edge  of  their  swords  and 
charged  their  guns,  and  stood  raging  for  each 
other's  blood.  Each  army  called  the  other. 
Thieves,  Traitors,  Tyrants.  "What  right 
have  you  to  rend  the  State  ?"  cried  one. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  rob  us  of  our 
slaves  V  cried  the  other.  And  they  had  met, 
bent  on  each  other's  death. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  day,  and  from 
a  cottage  a  child  had  strayed  to  the  flowers 
in  the  fields.  She  was  gathering  buttercups 
and  was  very  happy  when,  one  on  each  side 
of  her,  the  two  regiments  came  up. 

Starting  to  their  murderous  work  they 
saw  her.  She  was  in  a  pretty  little  strait 
which  of  the  beautiful  rows  of  men  and 
flashing  steel  to  look  at.  She  was  pretty 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  She  looked 
first  at  one  row  and  then  at  another,  and 
smiled  and  clapped  her  hands. 

They  stood  all  ready  with  their  triggers 
set  till  the  commanding  word  was  given, 
"Fire!"  But  there,  right  between  them, 
stood  the  unconscious  little  darling.  How 
she  had  got  there  nobody  knew.  But  if 
they  fired  they  would  shoot  her. 

Her  little  hand  dropped,  with  the  flowers 
in  it  hung  at  her  side.  Instantly  every- 
body looked  at  the  commander.  Did  he 
see  1 

There  was  a  rapid  moment  of  intense 
silence  of  suspense.  Their  triggers  remained 
drawn  back,  their  fingers  on  them.  They 
could  hear  their  pulse  hammering  in  their 
brain,  because  the  little  figure  they  called 
that  child  was  not  safe. 

"  Hold  ! "  thundered  the  commander.  He 
had  seen  the  little  mite,  and,  because  she 
was  a  child  and  he  was  a  man,  not  a  man  of 
his  must  move  till  she  was  safe. 

He  never  thought  whether  the  others 
might  fire,  his  men  be  shot,  the  battle  be 
lost.  His  sole  alarm  was  for  that  child's  sake. 
Whose  was  it  1  What  was  she  there  for  ? 
He  forgot  his  cause,  his  country,  his  danger, 
in  anguish  for  the  child.    It  might  be  killed  ! 

The  opposite  regiment,  too,  saw  it,  for  there 
it  stood  laughing,  all  plain  to  be  seen. 

"  Hold  ! "  thundered  the  other  commander. 

"  Go,  take  that  child  away ! "  cried  the 


first  to  see  her  to  an  officer,  his  brain  on  fire 
with  the  savage  madness  we  call  war,  chafing 
at  being  restrained  lest  he  should  bring  death 
to  that  little  child  there. 

Though  they  did  not  know  her,  had  seen 
her  but  once,  and  the  fate  of  a  nation  was  in 
those  waiting  guns,  and  it  was  all  the  work 
of  an  instant,  nothing  could  be  done  till  she 
was  removed. 

It  was  but  a  few  seconds  !  A  man  lifted 
her  in  his  arms,  laughing  in  his  face.  She 
pushed  her  flowers  at  his  cheek  and  laughed. 
He  kissed  her  and  hurried  with  her  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Then  one  brief  word,  and 
swift,  blazing  thunders  carried  death  across 
where  she  had  stood.  Then  a  shrill  cry, 
and  with  a  rush,  strong  and  mad  as  angry 
lions,  they  tore  across  that  space  after  their 
bullets,  flung  themselves  upon  one  another, 
buried  their  bayonets  deep  in  each  other's 
blood ;  and  cursed  and  moaned  and  died. 

Yet  these  panting  madmen  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  a  bullet  in  that  little  brow, 
or  of  trampling  on  those  little  limbs.  They 
would  be  shot  and  beaten  rather  than  shoot 
that  child.  They  could  torture  and  mur- 
der each  other,  but  they  could  not  hurt 
her. 

Now  do  you  see  why  a  little  child  is  the 
chosen  officer  of  God's  kingdom  1  It  is 
because  such  strength  as  heaven  calls  strength, 
is  in  it. 

The  world  has  cast  ofi"  many  of  its  own 
images  of  God — cold,  ugly,  dead,  made  of 
men's  hands ;  but  it  has  never  cast  ofi"  the 
image  in  the  child ;  it  has  unconsciously  and 
ignorantly  worshipped  it,  and  in  a  million 
ways  made  it  king. 

Men  who  genuinely  minister  to  a  child, 
Jesus  says,  always  "behold  the  face  of  the 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  It  is  so  because, 
to  hearts  aglow  with  love  of  it,  it  is 
luminous  with  the  very  same  light  that  shines 
in  that  face.  His  kingdom  "  is  within  "  us,  as 
is  a  baby's  kingdom.  His  royalty  is  seen  only 
of  hearts,  as  is  a  baby's  royalty.  And  those 
who  see  it,  whether  in  a  baby  or  in  God,  will 
serve  it,  though  they  are  thrust  into  prison 
for  it,  or  thrown  to  the  lions,  or  burnt  at  a 
stake,  or  have  to  stand  to  be  shot  at.  They 
will  go  to  any  torture  themselves  rather 
than  hurt  Him.  This  is  the  kingship  of  the 
baby  and  of  God. 

And  this  is  the  message  of  the  manger : 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  eaith 
to  men  of  goodwill. 
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n"^HE  supreme  moments  of  life  nearly  always  find  us 
heedless  when  they  come,  and  leave  us  unconscious 
as  they  pass.    We  approach  the  turning-point  of  our 
fate,  when  once  for  all  we  have  to  make  the  decisive 
choice  between  evil  and  good,  and  nothing  warns  us 
of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  peril.     We   make  or 
mar  our  happiness  in  the  dark ;  the  deed  is  done — 
irrevocably   done,     before  we  know  it.      The    old 
hero's  prayer,   *'If  I  perish,  let  me  perish  in  the 
light,"    echoes   the   cry    of   the    whole  world,    as 
pathetic  as  it  is  unavailing ;    seldom  do  we  know 
the   greatness   of    the    hour  while  it   is   with  us. 
And  so  is  it  in  the  history  of  nations  too.     For  them, 
as  for  us,  the  seasons  of  peril,  the  dawn  of  greatness, 
and  the  shadow  of  doom,  are  visible  not  in  the  present, 
but  only  in  the  past.     Some  great  watershed  of  his- 
tory is  crossed,  and  men  heed  not  till  they  find  all 
the  currents  of  life  rolling  down  into  a  strange  sea. 
Yet,   even  while   keeping  this  truth   in  mind,  we 
may  venture   to  predict   that  the   year    1888   will 
not   stand   out    for   ages   to    come,    majestic    and 
glorious,  living  for  ever  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
man.      It  will  not  be  a  year  like  1588,  when  we 
seemed  doomed  to  national  destruction ;   when  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Europe  was  resolute  to  sub- 
due us  ;  when  men  feared  that  the  butcheries  of  an 
Alva  might  stain  our  English  fields,  and  that  London 
too  might  see  another  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  : 
tni  suddenly,  by  the  valour  of  English  heroes  and 
the  aid  of  England's  God,  the  Armada  of  Spain  be- 
came a  wreck  and  a  ruin,  and  the  dark  cloud  rolled 
away,  and  we  passed  in  an  instant  from  death  into 
life,  and  the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  our  country 
were  safe  once  more.     Nor  will  it  be  like  the  year 
1688,  when  the  nation  had  fallen  on  its  darkest  days, 
with  its  liberties  sold  into  the  hand  of  France,  and 
its  Protestant  religion  persecuted   and  oppressed  ; 
till  tyranny  overreached  itself,  and  in  their  anger  and 
despair  the  nobles  and  the  commons  of  the  realm, 
with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  called  in  William  of 
Orange  to  establish  on  sure  foundations  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  nation's  right  to  rule  itself.    Nor, 
80  far  as  we  can  now  see,  will  1888  compare  with 
that  year,  now  a  century  past,  which  not  only  heard 
the  growing  murmur  of  that  great  storm  so  soon  to 
burst  over  Europe,  but  also  saw  the  first  step  towards 
the  grandest  revolution  which  the  last  thousand  years 
have  seen — the  downfall  and  destruction  of  slavery 
wherever  British   speech   prevails    throughout  the 
earth.     But  stUl,  even  as  those  pioneers  of  freedom 
took  up  their  work,  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
world,  as  it  seemed,  against  them  ;  not  without  hope, 
indeed,  since  they  were  not  without  faith,  but  never 
dreaming  how  their  cause  would  win  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  and  how  it  would  go  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer  ;  and  as  those  also  who  led 
the  way  in  the  great  French  Revolution  set  out  un- 
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conscious  that  they  were  to  shake  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  to  change  the  thought  and  the 
faith  of  men  throughout  Europe — so  too  during  this 
year  some  seed  may  have  been  sown  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  though  destined  hereafter  to  develop  into 
a  mighty  power  for  evil  or  for  good. 


So  far  as  concerns  the  leaders  of  the  world,  we 
know  what  we  have  lost  in  the  year,  but  we  cannot 
tell  what  we  have  gained.     For  the  influence  of  a 
great  man  is  not  the  creation  of  an  hour.  His  genius 
needs  time  to  make  itself  felt,  and  the  less  he  owes 
to  others  the  longer  are  we  in  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating his  power.     During  the  past   year,   in- 
deed,   among    ourselves,     the    death-roll    contains 
but  few  names  widely  known  to  fame  ;    but  now 
that  space  and  time  have  been  all  but  reduced  to 
nothingness  by  science,  the  losses  of  other  nations 
touch  us  too  as  they  never  did  before,  and  while  at 
home  we  have  had  many  to  mourn  for,  no  death  here 
in  England  has  awakened  such  universal  sympathy 
and  sorrow  as  the  great  losses  which  within  a  few 
short  months  fell  in  succession  upon  the  German  na- 
tion.    That  the   Emperor  William's  life  could  be 
much  prolonged,  one  could  hardly  hope,  or  even  de- 
sire.    He  was  an  old  man  ;  he  had  always  loved  the 
rough,  hard,  active  existence  of  the  camp,  and  weak- 
ness, sickness,  and  above  all  the  need  for  constant 
care  against  undue  exertion  and  fatigue,  must  have 
been  a  positive  torture.     He  had  lived  his  day,  and 
had  done  his  work  ;  had  seen  Prussia,  his  father- 
land, rise  from  obscurity  and  weakness  to  become  a 
ruling  power  in  Europe,  beating  down  its  proudest 
foes,   and  himself,  the  very  prince  who  in  earlier 
days  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  own  country 
through  distrust  and  dislike,  called  to  the  throne  of 
a  united  Germany,  the  revered  and  beloved  emperor 
of  states  once  severed  and  hostile.      ''Nothing  is 
here  for  tears  " — that  is  what  we  all  feel  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  death  like  this.     It  was  not  so  with  the 
son.     Famous  as  he  was,  all  the  world  felt  that  one 
half  of  his  character  had  never  yet  been  fully  re- 
vealed, and  that  great  as  he  had  proved  himself  in 
war,  he  might  be  greater  still  in  peace,  more  splen- 
did as  a  statesman  than  as  a  soldier.     To  us  in  Eng- 
land he  was  specially  dear,  for  not  only  had  he 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  our  Queen,  but  also 
seemed  to  resemble  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the 
prince  whom  we  lost  when  he  was  just  beginning  to 
be  known  for  all  that  he  was.  Had  life  been  spared, 
the  Emperor  Frederick  might  have  rendered  untold 
service  to  his  country,  establishing  on  securer  and 
more  lasting  foundations  the  power  which  the  sword 
had  won  ;    but  his  fate  was  too  hard  for  breaking, 
and  he  must  ever  be  known  as  one  who  fought  nobly 
and  suffered  heroically,  but  as  a  ruler  was  a  splendid 
possibility  and  nothing  more.  Marshal  Bazaine,  one 
of  the  late  emperor's  chief  antagonists  in  the  war 
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with  France,  lias  also  passed  away  during  tlie  year. 
He  was  a  man  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning, 
but  though  the  sentence  at  first  passed  upon  him 
when  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  cowardice  and  trea- 
son was  one  of  extreme  severity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hampered  in  his 
defence  of  Metz  by  purely  political  considerations, 
and  that  he  was  truer  to  Napoleon  than  he  was  to 
France.  Nor  must  we  forget  another  soldier,  but 
one  of  a  very  different  type,  Philip  Sheridan,  the 
greatest  cavahy  general,  perhaps,  of  this  century, 
who  after  Grant  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
break  down  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  States  of 
America  ;  as  great  in  daring,  and  dash,  and  bril- 
liancy, as  was  his  chief  in  endurance,  persistence, 
and  fortitude.  There  are  others  also  whose  places  are 
now  empty,  men  belonging  more  specially  to  our 
own  land :  Sir  Henry  Maine,  to  be  remembered  not 
only  as  a  famous  writer  with  a  philosophic  insight 
and  a  literary  skill  almost,  if  not  quite,  tmri vailed  in 
recent  times,  but  also  as  a  legislator  ;  one  who  not 
only  traced  the  rise  and  growth  and  decay  of  insti- 
tutions belonging  to  earlier  stages  of  civilisation, 
but  also  did  much  in  shaping  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution of  our  great  Indian  Empire  in  our  own 
days  :  Lord  Lyons,  who  in  the  tortuous  ways  of 
diplomacy  ever  kept  his  honour  unstained ,  and  never 
forgot  that  his  great  duty  was  to  maintain  peace 
and  not  to  give  or  seek  occasion  for  bitterness  and 
strife  :  Henry  Kichard,  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  who 
denounced  war  and  its  evils  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  with  an  eloquence  and  a  force  of  conviction 
that  never  failed ;  one  who  by  his  own  example 
proved  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  political  life  need 
not  be  fatal  to  a  strong  and  ardent  religious  faith, 
so  long  as  men  will  remember  that  it  is  principles 
not  party  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  :  F,  W. 
Chesson,  the  champion  of  native  and  subject  races 
all  over  the  world,  who  ever  insisted  that  though 
civilisation  must  advance  and  barbarism  withdraw, 
even  the  lowest  among  savage  tribes  can  still  demand 
justice,  forbearance,  and  kindness  from  those  who 
herald  the  dawn :  and  Leone  Levi,  the  economist 
and  statistician,  to  whom  Social  Science  always 
meant  the  surest  and  safest  way  of  making  the  world 
better.  Others  we  have  lost  who  spoke  to  us  through 
their  books ;  first  and  foremost,  Matthew  Arnold, 
the  famous  heir  of  a  famous  name,  and  even  though 
his  influence  may  not  be  lasting,  a  powerful  force  in 
recent  years.  He  destroyed  more  than  he  built ; 
for  his  poetry,  graceful  and  pathetic  as  it  often  is, 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  artificial  age  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  it,  that  it  can  hardly  outlast  the  causes 
that  gave  it  birth,  and  when  his  literary  teaching 
has  done  its  work,  as  it  soon  will,  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered  as  the  critic  who  thought  poorly  of 
St.  Paul,  and  in  endeavouring  to  sever  the  super- 
natural from  religion,  cut  away  faith  at  the  same 
time.  Next  may  stand  Sir  F.  H.  Doyle,  who  gave 
us  little  indeed,  but  always  of  his  best ;  a  true  poet, 
whose  verse  is  rich  in  heroic  inspiration.  Nor  must 
"we  forget  Edward  Lear,  whose  quaint  pictures  and 


wonderful  rhymes  have  helped  to  while  away  many 
an  hovir  of  weariness  and  pain  ;  nor  Mary  Howitt, 
who  seemed  in  spite  of  age  and  trouble  to  have  found 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  And  two  more  names 
at  least,  ours  yet  not  ours,  must  be  added  to  the 
list :  Mr.  Alcott,  the  transcendental  philosopher  of 
Concord,  whose  best  gift  to  the  world — better  than 
his  books,  and  better  than  anything  save  his  own 
sweet  and  simple  life — was  his  daughter,  L.  M. 
Alcott,  dear  to  all  children  of  all  ages,  wheresoever 
English  speech  is  heard.  Others,  like  Mr.  E,.  A. 
Proctor,  Professor  Balfour  Stuart,  and  Mr.  P.  H. 
Gosse,  opened  the  book  of  Nature  to  us,  and  inter- 
preted the  wonders  of  the  world  around,  teaching  us 
to  understand  a  little  of  the  ceaseless  play  of  stu- 
pendous forces,  the  marvellous  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  life.  And  last 
come  the  good  men  of  all  churches  and  creeds,  whose 
hearts  were  so  moved  by  the  sin  and  misery  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  so  possessed  by  the  love  of 
God,  that  giving  up  the  rewards  and  honours  of  the 
world,  and  ease,  comfort,  and  wealth,  they  devoted 
their  whole  life  and  thought  and  strength  to  the 
great  task  of  bringing  light  into  the  darkness,  and 
of  turning  despair  into  hope,  and  sorrow  into  joy. 
We  can  find  room  but  for  a  few  names  here, — J.  W. 
Burgon,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  a  great  though 
eccentric  scholar,  bitter  on  the  surface  but  sweet  at 
the  core ;  Canon  Trevor  ;  Archdeacon  Hannah  ;  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  whose  name  will  be  ever  memorable 
in  the  religious  history  of  England — a  ritualist,  to 
whom  ritual  was  but  the  symbol  of  things  unseen  ; 
Bishop  Parker,  who  gave  his  life  for  Africa  ;  Dr. 
Ryan;  Dr.  "Wilson,  and  Mr.  Hellier,  all  men  who 
did  noble  work  in  their  day,  though  none  of  them 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  And  all  these — soldiers, 
statesmen,  scholars,  philosophers,  priests,  and  min- 
isters— have  their  part  in  making  and  keeping  a 
nation.  And,  as  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in  one 
of  the  noblest  chapters  of  the  Apocrypha,  has  taught 
us,  all  good  and  useful  service  has  its  reward  secured, 
not  only  for  the  men  of  power  and  the  men  of 
thought,  ' '  Such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms, 
men  renowned  for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by 
their  understanding,  and  declaring  prophecies, 
leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their 
knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  people,  wise  and 
eloquent  in  their  instructions,"  but  for  men  of 
humble  and  quiet  goodness  as  well,  who  have  slipped 
through  life  almost  unobserved  ;  "  but  these,"  says 
the  old  Book,  **  were  merciful  men  whose  righteous- 
ness hath  not  been  forgotten.  .  .  Their  seed  standeth 
fast,  and  their  children  for  their  sakes.  Their  bodies 
are  buried  in  peace,  but  their  name  liveth  for  ever- 
more." 


At  home  the  year  has  been  chiefly  memorable  for 
the  possibility  and  prospect  of  social  change  which 
it  has  brought.  The  advance  in  national  prosperity 
and  the  general  increase  in  wealth  have  been  proved 
in  the  most  striking  way  by  the  ease  with  which  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to  carry 
through  his  Bill  for  the  reduction  of  interest  on  our 
National  Debt,  an  experiment  that  had  been  often 
discussed  before,  but  never  carried  out.  Now,  how- 
ever, "the  sweet  simplicity"  of  the  Three  per 
Cents  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  doubt  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  every  one  will  wonder  how  a 
rich  and  settled  Government  like  ours  could  have  bor- 
rowed for  so  long  at  so  high  a  rate.  At  the  moment 
of  course  the  reduction  of  interest  has  caused  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hardship,  especially  among 
elderly  people  who  had  retired  from  business  and 
invested  their  savings  in  Grovernment  securities,  for 
to  them  even  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds  on  the  year's 
income  is  a  serious  thing.  But  the  relief  to  the 
nation  will  be  great,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  unless  any  unexpected  calamity  shordd  occur 
to  increase  the  burdens  already  resting  upon  the 
State,  we  shall  be  more  conscious  of  what  we  have 
gained  by  the  change  than  is  possible  to  us  now. 
In  the  same  session  of  Parliament  the  new  Local 
Government  Bill  became  law ;  a  measure  which  must 
before  long  profoundly  affect  the  condition  of  the 
people  still  living  outside  our  great  municipalities. 
In  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  both  political 
parties  were  practically  agreed,  and  both  sides  will 
certainly  endeavour  to  secure  that  the  scheme  shall 
be  worked  under  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
success.  The  issue  now  rests  with  the  nation,  not 
with  a  party,  still  less  with  a  class,  and  if  it  is 
really  bent  upon  improving  the  state  of  the  poor,  and 
resolute  to  sweep  away  the  evils  that  curse  the  lives 
of  so  many  around  us,  dragging  them  down  into 
vice,  misery,  and  degradation,  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, the  nation  can  do  it.  But  with  power  comes 
responsibility,  and  in  this  case  the  responsibility  is 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  During  the  year  signs  of 
corruption  have  appeared  in  local  administrative 
bodies  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  country  ;  not 
only  in  such  anomalous  institutions  as  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  but  even  in  great  towna 
like  Salford  and  Leeds,  where  the  representative 
system  is  genuine  and  complete,  no  farce,  but  a 
reality.  The  perils  that  beset  administrators  in 
town  will  beset  their  colleagues  in  the  country,  and 
in  even  more  insidious  forms ;  so  that  unless  they  are 
firm  in  resisting  temptation  and  stem  in  punishing 
delinquency,  we  may  yet  have  to  look  back  from  a 
time  of  unchecked  anl  undisguised  public  plunder 
to  former  days  when  if  county  government  was 
arbitrary  and  prejudiced,  it  was  at  least  not  corrupt. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
integrity  as  well  as  for  freedom. 


The  great  hope  for  the  future  lies  not  in  famous 
statesmen  nor  in  local  magnates,  but  in  a  new  spirit 
of  earnestness  which  is  slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely 
growing  among  the  people,  and  especially  among  the 
Christian  people  of  the  land ;  how  born  and  bred,  none 
can  tell,  and  fed  and  strengthened  in  the  strangest 
ways,  now  by  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  riot,  now 


by  a  series  of  crime?  so  foul  and  ghastly  as  to  make 
our  heart  sick  with  indignation  and  anguish,  while 
every  day  brings  some  fresh  revelation  of  the  appal- 
ling mass  of  misery  seething  below  the  surface. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  men  everywhere  are 
grasping  the  truth  that  the  world  in  its  sin  and 
shame  and  sorrow  cries  and  groans  for  a  Gospel  that 
can  and  will  save  now  and  not  only  hereafter.  To 
this  all  are  coming.  At  the  yearly  meetings  of  all 
the  great  religious  bodies, — in  the  Baptist  Union, 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  at  the  Chm-ch  Con- 
gress,— this  aspect  and  this  conception  of  the  Gospel 
received  special  and  unusual  prominence,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  London  car- 
ried on  during  the  year  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  shows 
that  the  Wesleyans  are  so  far  in  perfect  accord  with 
other  churches,  and  that  the  word  "conversion" 
for  them  has  taken  a  far  wider  and  fuller  meaning 
than  it  once  had,  now  embracing  a  man's  entire  life 
and  the  whole  range  of  human  nature.  The  out- 
come of  this  new  spirit  and  the  precise  form  which 
its  activity  may  take  none  as  yet  can  foretell.  At 
present  we  feel  that  the  wind  is  strong  and  that 
there  is  a  sound  of  going  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  ; 
but  this  is  all.  Yet  might  not  one  even  without  a 
prophet's  gift  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  before  long 
we  shall  discover,  as  we  have  never  yet  before,  that 
' '  the  Service  of  Man ' '  is  but  one  form  of  the 
service  of  God,  not  antagonistic  but  included 
within  it  ? 


With  purely  political  matters  we  have  no  concern 
here,  and  so  nothing  need  be  said  about  the  cam- 
paign for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  or  the  war  against 
tithe  in  Wales  :  from  controversies  like  these  it  is 
pleasant  to  escape  for  even  a  few  brief  moments. 
There  is,  however,  one  question,  not  political  indeed 
in  its  nature,  though  unfortunately  it  has  been  made 
a  battle-field  of  party  strife.  After  two  years  of 
careful  and  laborious  investigation,  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Elementary  Education  have  issued  their 
Report,  and  we  are  now  fairly  well  able  to  see  how 
far  we  have  advanced  in  the  right  direction  since 
Mr.  Eorster's  Act  was  passed,  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  to  what  extent  we  have  wandered  and  gone 
astray.  Our  progress  has  been  genuine  ;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  Even  if  the  children  had  gone 
away  from  the  schools  with  no  more  knowledge 
than  they  brought  there,  they  still  wotdd  have 
gained  much  from  the  civilising  and  refining  in- 
fluences with  which  they  have  come  in  contact,  and 
from  the  habits  of  order  and  discipliae  which  they 
have  acquired.  And  when  we  have  found  out  the 
best  way  of  training  hand  and  eye  and  mind  alike, 
we  shall  send  out  the  children  with  a  still  better 
chance  of  making  life  a  success  than  they  ever  have 
had  as  yet.  In  one  respect,  authorities  of  all  kinds 
pronounce  the  present  system  to  be  nxischievous  and 
cruel,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  depend  upon  the  abihty  of  the  teacher 
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to  force  all  his  pupils,  bright  and  dull  alike,  through  | 
the  same  task  in  the  same  way.  This  defect  -wrill  ' 
have  to  be  remedied,  and  that  without  delay.  Till  i 
within  the  last  few  days,  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  might  lead  to  a  re- 
newal of  that  bitter  strife  between  parties  and  sects 
which,  during  recent  years,  has  been  so  steadily 
abating ;  but  the  immediate  peril  has  been  removed, 
partly  by  the  plain  declaration  made  in  Parliament 
by  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council,  that  the  Government  will  not  allow  the 
compromise  of  1870  to  be  broken  or  set  aside ; 
partly  by  the  wise  and  moderate  resolutions  passed 
at  a  great  meeting  of  representative  Churchmen  in 
London,  though  not  without  opposition  from  a 
few  of  their  natural  leaders,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  show  more  sense  and  discretion. 


"  God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more ; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  find'st  not  Sinai,  'tis  thy  soul  is  poor  : 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less 
Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone  : 
Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it 
Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan,'* 


VI. 

Within  the  Chiirches,  the  year  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  calm.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  secession  from 
the  Baptist  Union,  on  grounds  that  are  hardly  in- 
telligible to  most  people,  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
"Down-Grade"  in  theology,  caused  some  excite- 
ment and  alarm  at  the  moment ;  but  when — aU 
attempts  at  compromise  having  failed — the  final 
breach  came,  he  received  comparatively  little  support 
in  his  secession,  even  from  those  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  follow  wheresoever  he  might  lead. 
The  sole  result  of  the  controversy,  so  far  as  lookers- 
on  can  see,  has  been  to  produce  strife  and  bit- 
terness, severance  and  suspicion.  In  the  summer, 
the  Anglican  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
met  at  Lambeth  for  their  Decennial  Conference. 
Their  meetings,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  official  reports 
reveal,  were  not  specially  remarkable,  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  social  questions  received  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  attention,  and  a  strong  demand  was  made 
for  a  revision  of  articles  and  formularies.  Within 
the  Established  Church,  as  well  as  outside  it,  dis- 
satisfaction is  evidently  spreading,  not  with  truth, 
but  with  definitions  and  declarations  of  truth, 
framed  in  an  age  and  by  men  trained  under  systems 
of  thought  now  entirely  out  of  date,  but  perpetuated 
as  if  they  had  been  made  for  all  time.  But  the 
great  struggle  of  the  next  few  years,  the  first  note  of 
which  is  already  sounding,  will  be  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Inspiration.  The  old  mechanical  theory 
which  regarded  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
as  equally  inspired,  equally  infallible,  and  equally 
authoritative  throughout,  ignoring  every  difficulty 
of  textual  criticism,  science,  and  morality,  has  long 
since  been  crumbling  away,  and  as  yet  no  wider  and 
fuller  conception  has  arisen  to  take  its  place.  All 
that  many  of  us  could  assert  at  present  from  per-  ; 
sonal  conviction  would  be  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  record  of  God's  gradual  revelation  to  the  world, 
but  that  His  revelation  is  not  cooped  within  the  covers 
of  the  Book,  and  that  it  is  not  yet  accomplished; 
and  with  the  poet  who  has  expressed  the  secret 
feelings  of  so  many  struggling  towards  the  light, 
we  say : — 
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We  can  take  but  a  hurried  glance  abroad.  Euroi>e 
has  mercifully  been  preserved  from  war,  although  at 
.  one  time  a  rupture  between  France  and  Italy,  and 
:  at  another  between  Russia  and  Roumania  seemed  al- 
i  most  inevitable.  France  has  certainly  not  improved 
her  position.  The  population  still  tends  to  decline. 
I  The  Government  is  still  insecure.  M.  Tirard  fell 
from  power  early  in  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
.  M.  Floquet,  who  still  clings  to  power  though  any 
I  day  may  witness  his  discomfiture.  After  losing 
I  ground  through  his  own  vanity  and  foUy,  General 
Boulanger  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  regaining  al- 
most all  that  he  had  thrown  away,  and  still  remains 
a  serious  peril  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  AVhile  France  has  practically  become 
!  isolated  among  European  nations,  Italy  on  the 
other  hand  has  been  drawing  closer  to  Germany, 
and  the  new  alliance  has  been  outwardly  recognised 
by  a  visit  from  the  young  Emperor  WilHara .  So  far 
as  the  German  Empire  is  concerned,  the  great  pro- 
blem of  the  time  is  to  predict  Avhat  will  be  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  its  new  ruler,  for  so  strong  and 
decided  is  his  character  that  within  a  very  few  years, 
when  the  restrictions  that  now  control  his  policy  are 
withdrawn,  he  must  exert  a  very  important  effect 
on  the  course  of  affairs  in  Europe.  Meanwhile, 
peace  is  maintained,  and  Germany  and  England, 
with  the  acquiescence,  and  possibly  the  aid  of  France, 
are  united  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  an  alliance  not  with- 
out danger,  but  one  that  may  with  tact  and  care  do 
an  immense  amou"nt  of  good  in  putting  an  end  to 
one  of  the  worst  curses  of  that  great  Continent.  As 
for  ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  those 
small  wars  from  which  we  are  never  free,  we  are  at 
peace  with  all  men ;  and  though  some  indignation 
has  been  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the  L^nited 
States  in  rejecting  a  wise  and  just  treaty  on  the 
flimsiest  of  party  grounds,  and  more  recently  by  an 
insult  to  our  Government,  certainly  not  justified  even 
by  the  indiscretion  of  our  Minister  and  representa- 
tive at  Washington,  a  serious  quarrel  between  us  is, 
let  us  hope,  an  impossibility.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  of  the  recent  election  has  been  to  place  in  power 
a  new  President,  not  unfriendly  himself,  but — it  is 
feared — the  puppet  of  a  politician  who  has  ever  been 
avowedly  hostile  to  England,  in  dealing  with  whom 
we  shaU  need  patience,  dignity,  and  calm  self- 
restraint,  virtues  in  which  we  have  too  often  shown 
ourselves  lacking.  Yet  still,  in  spite  of  perils,  pro- 
blems, and  perplexities,  v/je  go  forward  hopefully 
and  trustfully  into  tl]^\^ew  Year,  suije  that  with 
every  difficulty  will  ^iwe  deliverance  ^  we  seek  it 
in  the  true  spirit.    rv\ 
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